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ictor Recor 


Approved by the artists 
for use on the Victrola 





Victor Records by the greatest artists 
are issued only when the artists who 
made them are fully satisfied that the 
records exactly duplicate their per- 
formances. 

In judging their Victor Records for 
approval these artists play them on the 
Victrola—the instrument for which 








they are specially made. 

It is only by using Victor Records in 
combination with the Victrola that 
you hear their interpretations exactly 
as the artists produced them—exactly 
as they expect to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers 
in Victor products on the Ist of each 
month. 





HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
This trademark and the trademarked 


word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola No. 130, $350 
Victrola No. 130, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 
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V7 tBEEAM J.-LOCKE “has written a story 

that will surprise those who have read 
and loved and read again the novel after novel 
this genial master has produced, for in the 
long list of his books there is none that pictures 
the delights of young romantic love so appeal- 
ingly as does this one. His lovers are young; 
they marry young; they honeymoon as only the 
young can; they meet disaster as only the young 
—and brave of heart—would meet it. “The 


Tale of Triona”’ is a serial we can whole-heart- 
And it begins next month 


edly recommend. 


CON ‘TEN TS .of e732 NoG eae 


A Morning Wish 
Walter Reid Hunt 
The Ship in the Bottle 
James Hopper 
God With Us Verse 
Nancy Byrd Turner 
Unemployment Is Your Fault 
Elizabeth O. Toombs 


The Vanishing Point 
Coningsby Dawson 
Intimacy Verse 
Carmelita Janvier 
Erika Morini 
Alice Booth 
Things I Saw at the English Court 
Little Lonely Tree 
Margaret E. Sangster 
Adventure 
Katharine Eggleston Roberts 
Letters from a Senator's Wife 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 
The Dust Flower 
Basil King 
Butterflies Verse 
Nancy Buckley 
The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 
Thomas B. Lamb 


Furnishings and Decorations: Lesson VIII—How 
to Know and Choose Decorative Textiles 


Winnifred Fales 


William Randolph Hearst, Pres. C. H. Hathaway, Vice-Pres. 
) Goop HOUSEKEEPING, January, 1922. 


PRICE IN THE UNITED STATES $2.50 A YEAR, 25 CENTS 


Ray Long, Vice-Pres. 


The Why and How of Paneled Walls 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein 
Fashions 
Edited by Helen Koues 
Adventures 1n Our Street 
Gertrude Alice Kay 
Do a Dozen Daily 
Walter Camp 
Pretty Things 
Shirley M. Seifert 


Treasures Verse 


Alice King 


Needlework Department 
Edited by Anne Orr 


Department of Cookery: Long-Period Cookery, Sweet 
Potatoes, The Bride’s Primer, The Facts of Fish, 
Rice and Corn-starch Recipes 


Edited by Mildred Maddocks 
The Head of the House of Coombe 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Earthbound Verse 
Anne Arnold 


Household Engineering: Sao Your Lahor-Savers 
Edited by Mildred Maddocks 


The League for Longer Life 
Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Well-Timed Discoveries 
Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 
Entertainment Page 


Health and Beauty 
Nora Mullane 


* 


Ww. G. Langdon, Sec., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Vol. Lxxtv, No. 1. 


PRICE IN CANADA $3.50 A YEAR, 35 CENTS A COPY 


Joseph A. Moore, Treas. 


A COPY 


Published monthly by the International Magazine Company at 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Foreign postage, $1.50 extra. COPYRIGHT, 1021 (Trade-mark registered), by International Magazine Co. Entered as second- 


class) matter on August I, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N ' 
July 4; 1918, at the Post Office at Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal 
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Y., under the act of March 3, 1879; entered on 
. Address 


1 com*dunications to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth St., N. Y. All subscriptions are payable in advance at the full 


price. Wher, changing an address, give the old address as well as the new, and allow five weeks for the first copy to reach you. 





What’s Wrong 


It’s so easy to make embarrassing mistakes 
in public—so easy to commit blunders that 
make people misjudge you. Can you find 
the mistake or mistakes that are being 
made in this picture? Can you point out 
what is wrong? If you are not sure, read 


' the man precede the woman? 


7 


“y 


7 






a > 





the interesting article below, and perhaps 
you will be able to find out. 


T is a mark of extreme good breeding 
and culture to be able to do at all times 
exactly what is correct. This is especially 

true in public where strangers judge us by 
what we do and say. The existence of 
fixed rules of etiquette makes it easy for 
people to know whether we are making 
mistakes or whether we are doing the 
thing that is absolutely correct and cultured. 
They are quick to judge—and quick to 
condemn. It depends entirely upon our 
knowledge of the important little rules of 
etiquette whether they respect and admire 
us, or receive an entirely wrong and preju- 
diced impression. 

In public, many little questions of good 
conduct arise. By public, we mean at the 
theatre, in the street, on the train, in the 
restaurant and hotel—wherever men and 
women who are strangers mingle together 
and judge one another by action and speech. 
It is not enough to know that one is well- 
bred. One must see that the strangers one 
meets every day get no im- 
pression to the contrary. 

Do you know the little 
rules of good conduct that 
divide the cultured from the 
uncultured, that serve as a 
barrier to keep the ill-bred 
out of the circles where they 
would be awkward and em- 
barrassed? Do you know the 
important rules of etiquette 
that men of good society 
must observe, that women of 
good society are expected to 
follow rigidly? Perhaps the 
following questions will help 
you find out just how much 
you know about etiquette. 


tation? 


weddings? 


Do You Know— 


how to introduce men and 
women correctly? 


how to answer a dinner invi- 


how to greet a man or woman 
acquaintance in public? 


how to plan church and house 


how to use ta le silver prop- 
erly? 


how to word invitations and 
acknowledgments? 


how to avoid blunders at the 
theatre and opera? 


original partner? Do 
you know the correct 
dancing position? 
How should a wo- 
man accept a dance 
and how should she 
refuse it? How can 
the embarrassment 
of being a_ wall- 
flower be avoided? 
How many times 
may a_ girl dance 
with the same partner without breaking the 
rules of etiquette? Is it considered correct, in 
social circles, for a young woman to wander 
away from the ball-room with her partner? 
Very often introductions must be made in 
the ball-room. Should a man be introduced 
to a woman, or a woman to a man? Is it 
correct to say, Miss Brown, meet Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Smith, meet Miss Brown? Which of 
these two forms is correct: Bobby, this is 
Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Smith, this is Bobby? 
When introducing a married 
woman and a single woman 
should you say, Mrs. Brown, 
allow me to present Miss Smith 
or Miss Smith, allow me to 
* present Mrs. Brown? 
When leaving the ball- 
room, is the guest expected 
to thank the hostess? What 
should the woman guest say 
when she leaves? What should 
the gentleman guest say? It 
is only by knowing exactly 
what is correct, that one can 
avoid the embarrassment and 
humiliation of social blunders, 
and win the respect and ad- 
miration of those with whom 
one comes into contact. 





how to do at all times the 


Etiquette at the 
Theatre 


When a man and woman 
walk down the theatre aisle together, should 
May they 
walk arm-in-arm? When the usher indi- 
cates their places, should the woman enter 
first or the man? ; 

Many puzzling questions of conduct con- 
front the members of a theatre party who 
occupy a box. Which seats should the 
women take and which the men? Should 
the women remove their hats—or don’t they 


wear any? What should women wear to 
- the theatre in the evening? 


What should 
men wear? Is it correct for a man to-leave 
a woman alone during intermission? 

At the theatre, evidences of good conduct 
can be more strikingly portrayed than per- 
haps anywhere else. Here, with people sur- 
rounding us on all sides, we are admired as 
being cultured, well-poised and attractive, or 
we are looked upon as coarse and ill-bred. It 
depends entirely upon how well one knows 
and follows the rules of etiquette. 


_ the music ceases and he must return to his 


" 
oe 





thing that is absolutely cor- 
rect and cultured? 


In the Street 


There are countless tests 
of good manners that distinguish the well-bred 
in public. For instance, the man must know 
exactly what is correct when he is walking with 
a young woman. According to etiquette, is it 
ever permissible for a man to take a woman’s 
atm? May a woman take a gentleman’s arm? 
When walking with two women, should a man 
take his place between them or on the outside? 

When is it permissible for a man to pay a 
woman’s fare on the street-car or railroad? 
Who enters the car first, the woman or the 
man? Who leaves the car first? 

If a man and woman who have met only 
once before encounter each other in the street, 
who should make the first sign of recognition? 
Is the woman expected to smile and nod before 
the gentleman raises his hat? On what oc- 


casions should the hat be raised? 

People of culture can be recognized at once. They 
know exactly what to do and say on every occasion, 
and because they know that they are doing apsolutely 
what is correct, they are calm, well-poised, dignified. 
They are able to mingle with the most highly culti- 
vated people, in the highest social circles, and yet be 


suffered embarrassment because you did not 





know exactly what to do or say. There have 
probably been times when you wished you 
had some definite information regarding cer- 
tain problems of conduct, when you won- 
dered how you could have avoided a certain 
blunder. . 

The Book of Etiquette is recognized as 
one of the most dependable and _ reliable 
authorities on the conduct of good society. 
It has solved the problems of thousands of 
men and women. It has shown them how 
to be well-poised and at ease even among the 
most brilliant celebrities. It has shown them 
how to meet embarrassing moments with a 
calm dignity. It has made it possible for 
them to do and say and write and wear at all 
times only what is entirely correct. 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published in 
two large volumes, you will find chapters on 
dinner etiquette and dance etiquette, chap- 
ters on the etiquette of engagements and 
weddings, chapters on teas and parties and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. You will find authoritative 
information regarding the wording of invitations, 
visiting cards and all social correspondence. The 
subject of introductions is covered exhaustively, and 
the etiquette of travel devolves into an interesting 
discussion of correct form in France, England and 
other foreign countries. From cover to cover, each 


book is filled with interesting and extremely valu- 
able information. 


Sent Free for 5-Day Examination 


Lei us send you the famous Book of Etiquette free 
so that you can read and examine it in your own 
home. You are not obligated to buy if you do not 
want to. Just examine the books carefully, read a 
page here and there, glance at the illustrations, let 
it solve some of the puzzling questions of conduct 
that you have been wondering about. Within the 
5 days, decide for yourself whether or not you want 
to return it. 

We expect this new edition to go quickly. The 
books are now handsomely bound in cloth, deco- 
rated in gold. We urge you to send for your set at 
once. The price for the complete set is only $3.50 
after 5 days. But don’t send any money now—just 
the coupon. Keep the books at out expense while 
you examine them and read some of the interesting 
chapters. 

Mail the coupon for your set of the Book of Eti- 
quette today. Surprise your friends with your wide 
knowledge of the correct thing to do, say, write and 
wear at all times. Remember, it costs you nothing to 
see and examine the books. Mail the coupon NOW. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 171, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. ae 
Dept. 171, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without obligation on my part, and without any 
money in advance, you may send me the complete 
two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette for free ex- 
amination. Within 5 days after receipt I will either 
return the books or keep them and send you only 
$3.50 in full payment. 


. e entirely at ease. 
; NS ede eee MOM Me teL a eney chs occ \erss Shas sushca cians ev eee 
At the Dance Me ; (Please write plainly) 
es an : ’ The Book of Etiquette es 
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Editor Has 


to Say 


Or Ever the Golden Bowl Be Broken 


But who shall so forecast the years 
yl find in loss a pain toa matehe 
Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears? 


POON, lage of the nation are at halfemanst today; 
the heart of the nation is full of prief: the 
nation is remembering ita lous while helping 
to preserve freedom for the world, ‘Tomorrow 

it will aak the world to consider Hit ean not find a better 

way than the way of the sword to settle its differences, 
way Lo atop nol only the cannons mouth, but the maleing 
of the cannon, With ts, as we laud the devotion of him 

Who through his namelesiness stands for all our dead, 

‘ve representatives of nations whose graves are more than 

fi hundred to every one of ours a aaerifice (tis beyond our 

ability to conceive, the “farolf interest” of whose tenars 
makes in inenteulable sum of sorrow, Fresh from this 
reminder of the cost of war, that cout for which there 
can never be “a pain to match,” they woud we will sit down 
at the council (able, Counselors arethese men called: 
in reality they are judges sitting at the (rial of civilization, 

Whether it shall be justified in ite claim or sent to ite 

ultimate croas, they will deelde, Not sinee another 

(rial Many centuries ago have such farerenching issues 

wnd their consequences depended upon the action of a 

group of men, May humility touch their hearts, for 

wnother farcical trial will put humanity at the foot of 

a Calvary itean not climb, 

“Tt the conference faili,” runs the daily warning, 
“we must fight Japan,” or some other nation with whieh 
we have no more real cause for war than we have now 
with Japan, Certainly, if the conference faila, we must 
KO on inereasing our armament, which will make it pos 
vible for us, sometime, to go to war with Japan or any 
other nation, With the means for war ready to hand, 
wit is not the unthinkable (hing it is seen to be when tt 
in raging and deliberate preparation must be made for it, 
Gernmuiny went into the World War shouting and waving 
banner and with the appearance of rejoicing, We went 
into it soberly and with slow-beating hearty; not afraid, 
but knowing what it would coat, knowing the world would 
Kel nothing for the war and would get out of it only what 
it could save, Our part was to help it save, a task we ean 
never shirk, Now it is our task to show the world that 
wnything that can be settled by sending young men out 
lo make unrecognizable corpses of one another can be 
settled much more sensibly in another wayesund will 
be if the means of killing are not at hand, ready to be used, 


We did not fail the world in its other crisisy We must not 
fail it now, 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
King out the narrowing List of gold} 
King out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace, 


Four Women Among the Mighty 


M{Ovesty ulmost forbids us to mention it, but have 

you forgotten that it was Goop Housmemwpra 
that first suggested to the President that women should 
have # part in the Washington conference? The case 
for women was 


Immediate endorsement by multitudes of women, with 


the reaull that tour wer chosen by the President to be 
members of the advisory eounedl, ‘There they can speak 
for the women of Ameriea, voleing thelr hope that there 


ao convincing that the suggestion won 


shill be wn immediate reduction in armament and a plan 
devised for its ultimate elimination, The only women in 
the conference, they can speak also for the motherhood 
of the world, holding out for the truth that men have 
blinked at all the centuries-that there are no differences 
between nations that can not be settled without war, that 
will not be settled without war if the means for war are 
not wt hand, The women of America should support 
their representatives in the conference by every means in 
their power, 


The House Will Vote on the Maternity Bill 


I believe that vietory is in sight for those who have 

worked so long and #o tirelessly for the passage 
of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill, November 
Mth, almost two years after it was first introduced, the 
hill was favorably reported out by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ‘Those who have 
canvassed the House membership say there is a safe 
majority in favor of the bill, It is, however, reported 
that the bill has been amended in numerous particulars 
by the House committee, which means delay and perhaps 
protracted debate and a conference with the Senate 
committee alter passage by the House, But with this 
hew hope, and promise, of suecess at no distant date, the 
advocates of the bill will press every advantage, We 
have not ceased to be interested in the bill since it was 
introduced by Senator Sheppard in October, toro, Our 
first article about it was in the February, 1920, issue, 
We almost blush when we remember that we said then 
that the women of America could win this bill in a week. 
We didn’t know Congress then, nor some of the people who 
opposed the bill. Many of these are absolutely sincere 
in their opposition; they have fought it fairly. Many 
others have other motives for their opposition, and some 
of these have not hesitated to do things that have been 
little short of contemptible, They have put into print 
in public places charges against advocates of the bill that 
were absurdly false, They have vilified the magazines 
supporting it, particularly Goop Housexsermc, which 
from the beginning has been the outstanding champion 
of the bill, ‘The proponents of the bill have merely 
replied in all these cases by pointing to the facts: so many 
mothers, so many babies, dead when they have no care 
such as it is proposed Lo give them; so many mothers, so 
many babies, alive and happy and well when they have 
had this care from private agencies, And go the fight 
has gone on-and so it will go on until victory comes, 


Let George Do It. 


HIS time we mean it, George is out of a job. 
George has a wile and ehildrer, There has been 
no regular income for months. ‘The savings are gone; 
there is nothing between George and his family a 
hunger but the odd bits of work he can get to do, Let 
him do yours, Lt is very important that George should 
have work, Tt is important to you as well as to George, 
He will be the first to suffer-he and his wife and their 
little oned—but you will feel it next, You are Society 
you, individually as well as collectively, So is George— 
and George's wife; so are their children. If George 
doesn't get a job if he has to yo to the dispensers of 
charity for what he wants to earn by honest toil-you 
are going to pay, both for his dole and for his broken 
morale, ‘Turn to page 1, read eer Ts 
Your Mault,”’ then call George in and give a job 
if you have to make it, 
WittthmM PReporick BianLow 
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A MORNING WISH 
“wy W.R.Hunt 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


TE sun is just rising on the morning of another 
day, the first day of a new year. What can I wish 


that this day, this year, may bring to me? Nothing 

that shall make the world or others poorer, nothing at the 
expense of other men; but just those few things which in 
their coming do not stop with me, but touch me rather, 
as they pass and gather strength: 

A few friends who understand me, and yet remain 
my friends, 

A work to do which has real value, without which the 
world would feel the poorer, 

A return for such work small enough not to tax unduly 
any one who pays, 

A mind unafraid to travel, even though the trail be not 
blazed, 

An understanding heart. 

A sight of the eternal hills, and the unresting sea, and 
of something beautiful the hand of man has made. 

A sense of humor and the power to laugh. 

A little leisure with nothing to do. 

A few moments of quiet, silent meditation, The sense 
of the presence of God, 

And the patience to wait for the coming of these things, 
with the wisdom to know them when they come. 
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Why do we begin the new year 
with this story? So youcan have 
the whole year to remember it 


By...) ¢S vos es 


ARLY in the afternoon a sudden, 

cold fog from the sea had driven 

the motherless little girl from the 

garden where she had been play- 
ing all alone. Going into the house, she 
had found her father in the attic of the old 
adobe, and they had been rummaging com- 
panionably together for the better part of 
an hour, he with heart a bit dolorous, she 
twittering gaily, among dust-heavy coffers 
and pieces of old furniture, when she found 
the little ship in the bottle. 

The bottle was an ordinary bottle, of 
green glass, of narrow mouth, corked and 
sealed, and within it, miraculously, rode 
the little ship, with its tall, fine spars, its 
cabin, capstan, shrouds, and tiny pulleys, 
complete in every detail to the belay- 
ing pins, its topsails bellying to some 
mysterious, imprisoned breeze while the 
other sails were furled. 

“Oh, daddy,” she cried, “look at the 
little ship, look at the little ship in the 
bottle! It has sails, it has masts, it has 
everything—oh, daddy, where ever did you 
get the little ship in the bottle?” 

He took the object from her and exam- 
ined it as she stood poised, eager and a 
little fearful, fearful that this new, en- 
chanting, and already heart-tugging pos- 


session might be taken from her. He peered 
Oe y' 


Illustrated by Deady Ome ares 


within the green glass and could not re- 
member. He knew that sailors, whiling 
away the hours of long traverses, wrought 
such toys; carved tall, little ships which in 
some way they managed to introduce 
within such glass containers, through 
mouths seemingly ever too narrow to let 
them enter—or ever let them out.- But he 
could not recall at first how this one had 
come among the discarded things in the 
attic. Then a ray pierced the fog of his 
mind and lit up space of the past. 

“T remember, Beauty,” he cried. “I 
remember. It was given me long, long ago, 
when I was a boy. When I was just a boy, 
Beauty!” 

“Oh, dad,” she begged, standing on tip- 
toe, “tell me, tell me!” 

“T had a boat all my own that summer,” 
he said. ‘And all summer I had been 
sailing the bays and the roads.” 

As he said these words, he could see him- 
self clearly as he had been when a boy— 
the supple muscle, the bronzed, smooth 
face, the shining hair—and a sort of deso- 
late regret pinched his heart. 

‘“There was a ship anchored out near the 
mouth of the bay, by which I often went, 
Beauty. It was a jolly ship; the crew all 
wore tam-o’-shanters. They’dlean over the 
side as I’d slide by, and smile at me, from 


captain to carpenter. But I liked espe- 
cially the little apprentice boy. He wore a 
red sash around his waist; when I passed, 
he took off his cap and waved it, and made 
me feel I was going, oh, ever so fast and 
splendidly!” 


“Tt was that little apprentice boy who 
gave you the bottle!” the child hazarded. - 


“No, Beauty. It happened this way. 
One morning I put off in my boat meaning 
to board the jolly ship—the Notre Dame de 
Nantes; that was its name. I had never 
boarded it; merely had slid along its sides 
as the crew nodded and the apprentice 
waved his tam. But this day I had a jar 


of good tobacco, and I was going to climb | 


on deck and give it to the jolly crew. 


“But I never did, Beauty. It was a 


strange day, with great wads of fog floating 
about the bay. I lost my bearings, and 


when I came to the spot where I thought — 
the Notre Dame de Nantes was anchored, I 


sailed across and across and across the 
place where she should have been, and 
could not find her. Then a current seized 
me and took me up against a black ship, 
a great, big brute of a black ship I ,had 
never noticed before, and I went up her 
sides to see if I could get my directions. 
“There was only one man on deck, 
Beauty; on the whole deck just one man. 

















He was all crooked 
—a crooked nose, crooked teeth, and a 


I remember him well. 


crooked smile. And there was something 
nasty in the way he answered my simple 
question about the Notre Dame de Nantes. 

“<The Notre Dame de Nantes,’ he smiled. 
“She’s not anchored anywhere about here. 
She’s not anchored at all. The Notre Dame 
de Nantes—you'll never see the Notre Dame 


_de Nantes!’ 


“‘T remember I was nettled at the way he 
spoke,.and turned toward the head of the 
ladder. ‘I’m sorry she has sailed away,’ 
I said. ‘There were nice people on her. 
‘Courteous people, who answered courteous 
questions courteously.’ 

“But he laughed and called me back. 
“To show you we also are polite on this 
boat,’ he said, ‘I am going to make you a 
_present.’ 

_ “He vanished down the companionway 


_ and was up again in a second, Beauty. He 


smiled his crooked smile up at me and 
dangled this bottle before me till my hand 
reached for it. In spite of the gift, I was in 


_ a hurry to go, for somehow I couldn’t like 


him, what with his crooked smile. So I 


_ was on shore before I looked over my new 
- possession carefully. Then it was I saw 


that the little ship in the bottle was a 
miniature of the Notre Dame de Nantes. 


You see, Beauty, the black craft and- the 
Notre Dame must have been lying near 
each other in the roads—though I had 
never noticed the black one. And it was a 
small Notre Dame de Nantes which the 
sailor of the crooked smile had whittled 
out for his bottle.” 

‘Even the name, daddy,” the little girl 
murmured as she peered through the bot- 
tle’s green glass. “See there, daddy, on the 
stern, in tiny, gold letters—Notre Dame de 
Nantes—And then what happened,daddy?”’ 

“ And then? And then—oh, yes, Beauty, 
great trouble. That very night I found 
trouble at home, great trouble; my father 
dead. Then afterward came the rush to 
the gold fields. So that I never saw the 
Notre Dame de Nantes again, Beauty, nor 
the black ship, nor this little model in the 
bottle. In that box it must have been ever 
since my mother put it away—probably 
soon after I had left home on the gold 
venture; in that box it must have been all 
these years!” 

“Oh,” the little girl cried, ‘“how lonely! 
How lonely and dark they must have felt!” 

“Why, who, Beauty?” 

“The crew! The captain and the crew 
and the carpenter. And the little appren- 
tice boy, daddy.” 

The father paused and then, not knowing 





There was only one man on deck, 
and there was something nasty in the 
way he answered my simple question 
about the Notre Dame de Nantes. 
“She’s not anchored anywhere about 
here,”’ he said. ‘‘You’ll never see her’’ 


just what might be in that small mind, 
thought it well to explain. ‘But they’re 
not in the boat,.Beauty. You understand 
that, don’t you, Beauty? The sailor with 
the crooked smile—he carved only the ship 
and the things on it—the small boats, the 
capstan, the dead things on it. But he did 
not make any people. Look carefully. 
See? There are no people.”’ 

“They're down in the cabin having 
dinner,” the little girl said with a shining 
smile. “Oh, daddy, give me the little ship; 
give me the little ship to be all my own?” 

An obscure reluctance was in his heart, 
but he could find no reason for it. And so, 
finding no reason, he gave her the little 
ship in the bottle. 

Days followed which found him im- 
mersed once more in the somber abstrac- 
tion of his bereavement; the existence cf 
the child grew far and dim. Then the in- 
sistence of her prattling began to pierce the 
mournful haze about him and stirred his 
tenderness. It was of the little ship that 
she spoke so constantly. 

““Kersedore was very angry last night. 
He roared and roared with his big voice. 
He had all the crew on deck in the dark; 
he made them furl the sails five times.” 

“But who is Kersedore, Beauty?” 

“Don’t you know, dad? Why he is the 
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ptain, of course; captain of the Notre 
ame de Nantes. Captain Kersedore, with 
1e big whiskers and the big voice. You 
ould have seen the crew, daddy, scam- 
ering about, pretending they were afraid, 
ad winking at each other all the time, 
nowing he would never hurt them. And 
lichel played to slip and fall, as if out of 
is big hurry, and then went about limp- 
ig. He would limp when the captain was 
oking, and laugh when the captain 
asn’t.” 

‘““Who is Michel?” 

“He’s the carpenter. Don’t you re- 
ember? He has the freckled face, and 
hen he smiles, his mouth opens from ear 
» ear. He tells me stories, daddy, beau- 
ful stories. One is of a city that sank 
ng ago and. is now deep beneath the sea. 
mce a year, when the moon is bright, it 
ses slowly to the top, all its bells ringing, 
nd all the people in their finest clothes 
alking about. They stroll about all night 
1 the moonlight, all the bells ringing; then 
t dawn the city sinks back slowly through 
ne clear waters, and the bells sound 
inter and fainter till finally they cease, 
nd the beautiful city sits once more at the 
ottom of the sea. 

“But, dad, the one I love, the dearest 
ne, that’s Ives-Marie. He’s the little 
pprentice boy; he wears a red sash and a 
lue tam-o’-shanter. But he never speaks, 
ut just looks at me, so gently and sadly. 
ust looks and looks, as though after a 
thile maybe I'll understand what he 
leans and. can’t say. Oh, daddy, he’s so 
ute and gentle and so sad!” 

The father little by little grew disturbed. 
he seemed so feverishly absorbed in her 
ew toy; her little mind turned and turned 
bout it so restlessly that he grew a little 
fraid. 

“Beauty,” he said, “I don’t want you to 
lay so much with the ship in the bottle. 
want you to run and romp. If you play 
00 much with the little ship, I shall have 
o take it away from you!” 

She smiled up at him. “Oh daddy, 
lease don’t take it away! I'll be good; 
‘ou just see. [ll play with it only a little 
it of a while every day!” 

But he now awakened every morning 
vith a sense of having been dimly stirred 
n his sleep. His room opened on the patio 
f the old adobe, and the child’s also 
pened on this court with its murmuring 
ountain. One night, he found himself 
itting up, wide awake. A great, golden 
and of light passed athwart his bed, and 
ooking across the patio, along the path of 
his light, to Beauty’s chamber, he saw its 
asement brilliantly aglow. 

Startled, his heart a-pound, he rose and, 
, little dizzy with sleep and with the cold 
Mf the night, went across to her. But half- 
vay he stopped, reassured. He could hear 
ler speaking in her sweet, swift way, and 
n her voice there was no plaint and no 
ain. Then, as he listened, a new fear 
radually took the place of that which 
1ad been quieted. She was babbling so 
ast, so fast; so feverishly and so ear- 
vestly! And not as if in sleep or to her- 
elf: it was as if she were speaking to 
yeople, to several in turn. She was as 
me conversing with fairies, thus in the 
niddle of the night. 
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Striding forward, he 
pushed open the door 
and entered to an 
abrupt ceasing of 
her bird-like twittering. 
For a moment his 
heart hurt him at the 
sight of her innocent 
dismay. In her white 
night-gown, her hair 
loose about her head, 
she turned upon him 
wide, dilated eyes, and 
her hands, in an un- 
conscious gesture, 
pressed against her 
palpitant small heart. 
But he had seen her 
throw, with a quick 
movement as he came 
in, a scarf across an ob- 
ject over which she had 
been bending, and he 
stiffened himself to 
severity. 

“Beauty, Beauty, 
what in the world are 
you doing up in the 
middle of the night?” 

Her attitude of fear 
relaxed to one of sweet 
trust, and she smiled 
the little smile reserved 
especially for him. Her 
hand snatched away 
the scarf. ‘I’ve been 
playing with my little 
ship, dad,” she said 
confidingly. 

She was now peering 
through the glass into 
the bottle. “Oh,” she 
cried with mock annoy- 
ance, “‘what a rough, 
noisy father I have! 
You’ve scared them all 
down below, daddy. 
And they were all up 
on deck—and I was 
having such a good time 
with them — Captain 
Kersedore, and Michel, 
and the crew, and Ives-Marie. 
won’t come up again tonight. 
frightened them, daddy.” 

“Beauty,” he said, ‘‘I am going to take 
the little ship away from you.” 

A premonition of disaster, of one of those 
sudden and indefeasible disasters which 
fall upon children from the capricious and 


They 
You have 


stubborn gods with which they must live,’ 


trembled through her small being. ‘‘Oh, 
ee please don’t take it away from 
me!’ 

“T must take it, Beauty. In the day- 
time I’ll let you have it sometimes—”’ 

She was begging so prettily, with an 
attitude of supplication so eloquent, it was 
hard to go on. But he braced himself. 

“You can have it sometimes in the day- 
time. At night, though, it must be in my 
robm; in my room every night.” 

She stopped begging abruptly, and it 
was with a profound gaze from a still, 
little body that she watched him take up 
her treasure and with it depart—a look 
that haunted him as he crossed the court 
and in relentment almost sent him back. 





The horn sounded, and the unseen bell 
trable to the father’s eyes, the child 


He gained his bed, laid the bottle on the. 
table by his pillow. After a moment, the 
light which still had been flowing across 
the court went out. 

“She'll forget,’’ he said to himself un-. 
comfortably. ‘Children forget easily. 
She'll forget.” 

The following night, asleep with the little _ 
ship on the table close by his head, he 
dreamed. 

He dreamed that he had been awakened 
by a sound of clanging capstan and running 
chains, of tugged ropes, shouts and belly- 
ings of sails, and that, leaning on his 
elbow, looking through the glass of the 
bottle, he saw the little ship, all sails set, 
butting and butting to get out. 

It was a recurrent dream: the next night 
he dreamed it again. Propped on his 
elbow, he was looking within the bottle, 
and the little ship, all sails set, was butting 
and butting to get out, recoiling each time 
from the collision with the bottle’s narrow 
neck only to charge once more in a stub- 
born effort to escape. 

But the third night, the dream changed. — 





tolled. A ship was passing in the white smother, passing fast. 
stretched full height, smiling a sweet, wild smile, and waved her hand. 


He had heard in his sleep the tumult of the 


little ship’s endeavor. He dreamed that 
he woke then and, leaning over, looked into 
the bottle. But this time, under his eyes, 
the little ship was no longer striving. 
Listed to port, sails hanging and a-back, 
small rudder loose, it seemed to have given 
up, and from it there came to him some- 
how mute speech, a silent passion of sup- 
plication which drew down his head and 
his eyes closer to a more careful scrutiny. 
And peering close, thus, through the green 


glass, he saw the apprentice boy, Ives-- 


Marie. The little fellow was kneeling on 
_the hard deck; his clasped hands and his 
pale face were raised to the observer; 
he was begging, begging from his very 
heart. 

The pity which now stirred the dreamer 
as he slept had such a twisting force that it 
awakened him. He found himself awake, 
lying on his back, his eyes shut. But in 
a moment, even with his eyes shut, he 
knew that. he was not in darkness; light 
was beating against his lids. A sense of a 
presence completed his alarm: some one 


was in the room, some one was there, close 
to him. With an effort, he opened his 
eyes. 

““Beauty!”’ he cried, astonished. 

The child was standing by the bed. 
Holding a light above her head, she was 
looking attentively into the bottle. ‘“Sh- 
sh-sh,” she hissed gently, and remained 
peering, her face attentive, tender, and 
grave. 

He would have scolded, had he not been 
altogether held by the sweet seriousness 
of her abstraction. Then, before he could 
well seize hold of himself, “Go to sleep, 
daddy, go to sleep,” she said softly, as a 
mother speaks to her child. ‘‘Sh-sh-sh, 
there, go back to sleep,” and was gone. 

For a moment her light filtered into the 
room, became fainter, went out, and the 
house was once more silent and dark, as he 
lay wondering if really he had seen, if 
really he had heard. 

But next day she came to him, eager with 
secret enterprise. ‘Daddy, please walk 
down to the sea with me. It’s a long time 
since you have walked with me. Please 


As if she now saw in this fluid density so impene- 
“Tt was Ives-Marie, 


” 


she said simply 


drop your work and walk with me this 
afternoon!’”’ 

So they went out hand in hand across 
the moors toward the sea. She walked 
fast, her little skirts bellowing to a follow 
ing wind, and they had reached the cliffs 
above the sea before he noticed that, under 
her cape, she had been carrying the little 
ship in the bottle. 

“T’m going to let them go,’’ she an- 
swered to his glance. daddy, they 
are not happy in the bottle! They are not 
happy; they yearn and grieve. They want 
to sail out freely into the wide sea. They 
beg to get out; they beg me so. Little 
Ives-Marie kneels to me and begs and begs 
—oh, daddy, I must let them go!”’ 

The fear which already had touched him 
several times laid again on the father’s 


_ heart its cold hand. But as he stood pon- 


dering upon the mystery of the child’s 
play-life, and on the strange communica- 
tion which had come between them, won- 
dering whether it was his dream which had 
gone to her, or her dream which had 
dwelt within him in the night, she, dart- 
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ing to the edge of the cliff and peering 
below, was alre ady at her plan. 

“Took, daddy, look. Here it is too 
deep!” 

His hand seized by hers, looking down at 
her command, he saw at the foot of the 
cliff a deep, blue pool. It rose slowly to 
the sigh of the sea, then fell as slowly, and 
far in its depths, across a green and bubbly 
dustiness, long weeds waved their arms 
indistinctly. 

““See?’’ she said. ‘There, it is too deep. 
_ The ship would still be in the bottle. Oh, 
how terrible, daddy, to be on the sea and 
still in prison in the bottle! Come, daddy. 
Quick! We must hurry. The fog is com- 
ing in!” 

The fog stood out at sea like a wall solid 
and motionless, but they, familiar with the 
land, knew that, immobile as it looked, it 
was rushing toward the coast in a-silent, 
muffled charge. Even as she spoke, a 
faint advance vapor slid over the pool, 
dimming it. 

“Come quick, daddy, let’s find another 
place before the fog comes in!”’ 

She darted to another edge of the cliff, 
looked down, was off again. Finally she 
stopped and when, having reached her, he 
bent his head down by her curls, he found 
her content. 

“This is a good place, daddy; this is 
just the place.” 

Below, as he looked, the sea, drawing in 
its breath, left to view a red rock, a rock 
the color of red brocade, then swirled over 
it again in a lacy, emerald chaos. 

“See, this is just right!”’ her small 
voice called in the tumult. 

She rose upright, the bottle pressed 
against her breast, torn by a last hesi- 
tation. Then, with a strange, brilliant 
smile, she tossed it out over the cliff. 

Looking downward, the father saw that 
she had timed her moment perfectly. As the 
bottle fell, whirling, the sea uncovered the 
red rock. Then, just as the 
bottle, striking, flew into 


eyes in the white smother, could see 
nothing. But to the child—so it seemed 
as he watched her—glimpses were being 
given still. She pressed her little heart; 
she breathed fast. 

“How piercing her eyes!”’ he thought. 
“How piercing are children’s eyes!” 

Her hands stretched before her as though 
between them she were guiding the small 
ship. Then slowly they parted in an 
encompassing sweep, wider and wider. 
And when they were wide as they could 
be, turning to her father, she flung them 
about his neck, and buried her face upon 
his breast, and in a whisper of ecstatic 
marveling whispered, 

“Oh, daddy, daddy!”’ 

But as they were crossing a flowery field, 
on their way back, she threw herself down, 
and there, amid the cowslips and the blue- 
eyed grass, wept long, as if her heart were 
breaking. And the next day, thinking 
over all this, moved with self-reproach at 
having left her so much alone, the father 
decided to take her on a diverting trip to 


. the big cities of men. 


On their return, which was not long 
after—for the heart of both, of the sad- 
dened grown man and the child, tugged 
for the home by the sea—they found 
Maria, the housekeeper, in a fever of 
news to tell. While they were gone, a ship 
had come into the small port, three miles 
to the north, which for so many years had 
been empty ofall craft. 

“Oh, sevorita mia, and you too, senor, 
you have returned just too late, or you 
would have seen yourself the wonderful 
happenings. It was a strange vessel, 
every one agreed, and a strange crew that 
spoke neither English or Spanish, so that 
they might just as well been deaf and dumb 
in this land. And they must have been 
through some great evil in their voyaging, 
for the first thing they did was to go to the 
padre to be shrived. And what the padre 





many shivers, the sea, re- 
turning, seized and raised 
the freed little ship and 
tossed it high on a wide, 
smooth surge. The little 
girl uttered a ery;. the 
father, stirred almost as she 
was, answered it. 

The little Notre Dame de 
Nantes gallantly, all sails set, 
on a slant of the wind, was 
making for the open. At 
times, in the whirl of the 
retreating sea, it slid ver- 
tiginously toward its free 
goal; then again backed up, 
it reared with high spirit, 
almost amid the rattling 
pebbles at the foot of the 
cliffs; and the cliffs, to its 
smallness, looked like stu- 
pendous cliffs of the moon, 
and the waves like catastro- 
phic tidal waves. The two, 
now stretched face down 
above, looked on breath- 
less. 

“Tt’s gaining, it’s gain 
ing!” the little girl cried 

WwW ith a vast, Stee 
swoop, the fog now pounced 
down upon and enveloped 
them. 

The father, straining his 












God WW tales 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


There were three lights that night: 
The star above the darkness, crystal fair, 
The foremost angel’s garment flaming white, 


The baby’s circled hair. 


Three sounds: upon the hill 
A sudden song; low drawn, a womaa’s sigh; 
And, when the midnight deepened gray and ee 


A little, little cry. 


Three woes: a witless lamb 
Lost from the scattered flock; its mother’s grieving; 
The long, deep slumber of the townfolk—blind 


And deaf and unbelieving. 


Three wonders: dark-browed kings 
Riding from far; young shepherds’ lifted faces; — 
The silver beauty raining from the star 


On Bethlehem’s dark places. 


There were Faith, Hope and Love: 
Faith that had known, Hope that had waited well, 
Love that had wrought; and in their trembling midst, 


Immanuel! 
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The Ship.in thes Borne 


heard from them must have been indeed 
evil, for the next day they walked in file 
and bare-footed the whole five miles to. 
the mission San Juan, and there once more 
were shrived, to incense smoke and organ 
music. 
been here this morning, you would have 
seen—they came here. 
“T did not know anything about them 
at the time—nothing about the coming of 
the ship nor the shriving. And here was 
the patio full of these strange men, some 
of them with rings in their ears, standing 
smiling and smiling, turning their heads 
this way and that, and I so astonished it 
was some moments before I started to 
send them on about their business. But 
when I did, they did not move nor answer; 
merely stood, smiling and smiling. Then 
one bolder went to the door of the sevorita’s 
room, which was open to the sun, curtains 
flying; and before I could stop them, they 
were all there, standing at the door, peer- 


ing in, in turn, and nodding and smiling — : 


letting their eyes travel over every blessed — 


thing in the seforita’s room, then looking _ Zz) 


at each other, nodding and smiling. 

““Never people that seemed so much at 
home! And even when I had them begone ~ 
at last, walking away down the road, one 
came running back. It was the youngest, 
a mere muchacho. And guess what he 
wanted? To leave a little flower he had 
plucked. I have it here, senorita, all 
pressed for you.” 


The little girl had been listening with Ps 


her hands against her heart. She took 


the small, dried flower as it fluttered like = s 


a butterfly from the big book, then ~ 


turned to her father. 


. 


“Oh, daddy, come with me te thie Fp 


cliffs, come quickly with me to the | 


cliffs!”’ : a ve 
“ After such a 


“Beauty!” he chided. 
trip? You are tired!” 


And then seforita—if you had 


lt ee 
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“Father, please come with me! Please!” ; a : 


There was in her voice | 
such a pang of desire that 
he obeyed; side by side they 


moor. She walked fast, fast, 
head down, breasting th 
breeze; he saw that she wa 
making north for the hea 
land of the Wolves, w. 
curved about the small ] ‘po: 
‘three miles away. With th 
breeze, the $08 was comin 










watched his sma 
who, by his. ae 








were soon speeding over the _ 




















When you see a line of men waiting for a free loaf of bread ora 
cup of coffee, stop and consider what you can do about it, for— 


Unemployment Js Your Fault 


By 


AST spring a dozen children fell 
asleep over their books in 
one of the schools of Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. Their 
teacher could not rouse them. She 
reported this peculiar incident to 
her principal, who called on _ his 
‘other teachers for a report on their 
classes. Each teacher replied that 
many of her pupils had been sleepy 
and stupid for several days. An im- 
mediate investigation of the homes of 
these pupils led to the discovery that 
many of the foreign-born parents were 
literally drugging their children with 
some sort of ether preparation or stupe- 
fying them with home-made wines to 
keep them from feeling hungry! In 
every home the explanation was the same: 
_ “My man, he out of work since mills 
close, our money all gone, our children 
hungry all the time. They cry.” 
Stratford, until six years ago, was one 
of the quaintest of New England picture 
towns, its century-old homes gathered 
about a village green frequently painted 
_by artists, its atmosphere redolent of 
prosperous and gentle living. During 
the war, munition plants and other war 
industries brought hordes of workers to the 
town, and its aspect changed under the 
new and strange conditions. The work- 
ers, mostly of foreign birth, had plenty of 
money and lived to themselves. The 
old residents knew little of actual condi- 
tions among the strange population within 
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NE of the most significant events in our 

industrial history was the calling, in October, 
of a national conference to discuss ways and 
means of relieving the unemployment situation 
and thus preventing the inevitable suffering and 
distress with their attendant evils, broken homes 
and shattered hopes, that follow hard upon the 
footsteps of idleness. Representatives of all 
branches of society gathered at Washington, 
where, with Secretary Hoover presiding, the 
situation was frankly and freely discussed. 
Causes and remedies received attention almost 
equal to that devoted to the present emergency, 
the industrial depression being recognized as a 
symptom of some underlying fault. A represen- 
tative of Good Housekeeping attended the confer- 
ence and conferred with its leaders. We are glad 
to be able to make you this first-hand report 


its gates. Then the armistice closed the 
war plants, throwing thousands of men 
out of work. The unmarried men drifted 
away, but great numbers of the married 
workers stayed on, anchored by their 
families and by the hope that the factories 
might start up again. Months passed, 
and the same groups of idle workers were 
still in their crowded war-time homes, 
struggling against abject poverty. But 
Stratford in its homes about the green 
failed to ask itself how these families were 
living, with no pay envelop due at the 
end of the week. 

The stupefied children falling on top 
of their desks opened Stratford’s eyes. 
From the mayor down, the town was 
organized, first, to feed and clothe the 
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children and their parents; next, to 
provide work, any sort of work, for 
the fathers. The mayor started re- 
pair work on the roads and town 
buildings, using funds, he acknowl- 
edged, more or less illegally; but 
Stratford made no objection, for the 
town-people realized that their un- 
fortunate neighbors had to be fed 
and housed, law or no law. 

The experience of Stratford is being 
repeated today in varying forms 
throughout this broad land of ours. 
The United States, the richest coun- 
try and the greatest potential work- 
shop in the world, has between three 
and five million idle breadwinners, 
more men than were in the army 

we trained in 1017-1918 to help win the 
war. In few communities, perhaps, do 
parents drug their children to stifle their 
hunger, but in every industrial commu- 
nity in this country there are half-fed, 
half-clothed children, whose parents do 
not know where to turn for succor. Such 
families are not on the lists of organ- 
ized charities, for they are members of 
the self-respecting working class, which 
holds its independence dear. Fathers 
and mothers, willing to work their fingers 
to the bone to provide a decent meal, a 
decent home for their children, are now 
faced with one alternative to starvation— 
begging, and to beg they are ashamed. 
The one thing they will beg for is a job. 
It was in the full realization of this con- 
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dition, with its terrifying possibilities, 
that President Harding called the Un- 
employment Conference to meet in Wash- 
ington. Something had to be done, and 
done quickly, to provide work for the 
millions begging for it. Delay in provid- 
ing jobs at this time might lead to a 
repetition of those conditions that sent 
Coxey’s army to the Capital in 1894, 
that saw bread-lines and soup-kitchens 
established across the continent in 1904 
and 1907. While delay might lead to these 
results, President Harding and the mem- 
bers of the Conference knew it would be 
almost certain to lead to the desertion of 


their hungry families by thousands of men’ 


whose spirits were broken by their con- 
tinued lack of work. The man who is 
given a beggar’s dole of bread when he 
asks for a day’s work feels himself a fail- 
ure, and only too frequently such a man, 
his self-respect wounded, slips away from 
his miserable home to become a don’t- 
care floater, accepting future doles-in a 
spirit of deadly resentment toward society. 
And society, far from being a generic 
term, is simply made up of ourselves. 
Secretary Hoover expressed ‘the serious- 
ness of the present crisis when he addressed 
the Conference. ‘It is a condition that 
is facing us, and we can not go into theories 
with from three to five million bread- 
winners out of work, their savings spent 
and starvation not far off. Nothing so 
affects the morale of a man who needs a 
job as not being able to get one, and his 
desperation touches not alone his family, 
his wife and children, but, in turn, his 
community, his state and, finally, his 
national government. The man who 
sees his home disintegrating, his children 
out of school, because he can not find a job, 
is easy prey for the agitator who preaches 
that society is to blame for his 
hungry family.” 


vision, our lack of responsibility during 
years of prosperity, directly bred today’s 
crying need. Society is but reaping as it 
sowed. Do you and your neighbors know 
that we could, if we would, provide work 
for two million men in the building in- 
dustry alone? We are short more than 
one million homes in this country. Here 
is one explanation for the high cost of 
rents. And more than this, the Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction and Pro- 
duction estimated last March the total 
construction shortage in this country at 
from ten to twenty billions of dollars! 
Is it any wonder that we have millions of 
idle working men on our hands? 

What has society done to encourage the 
building of homes, of schools? Very 
little! But in the persons of crooked 
politicians, gouging profiteers, and dis- 
honest contractors, society is doing a great 
deal to discourage construction of every 
sort. The heedless, the thoughtless portion 
of society has permitted its criminal- 
minded members to carry on practises that 
entitle many of them to terms in prison. 
New York has already sentenced several 
such criminals to prison terms. The 
heedless, the thoughtless members of 
society, through their neglect, have helped 
deprive three million working men of 
their livelihood. 

“Tt is not our fault that the mills and 
factories are closed; we are not to blame 
because times are bad and no building is 
being done,” these members say. 

Let us see if there is no fault in us. 
To tell only one incident of the many 
that were told by members of the Con- 
ference: There was James B—, a skilled 
carpenter, the father of six children, all 
under working age, who recently appeared 
at the police station of his town, weak 





Unemployment Is Your Fault 


town. Unable to give him a job, the 
police turned him over to one of the 
Charity Organizations, and immediately 
food was sent to the little home, and a_ 
temporary job was found fortheman. In- 
cidentally, his wife was sent to a hospital 
for treatment at the expense of the Society. 
In his prosperous days B had been able 
to care for his wife out of his earnings. 
There are thousands of men in our land 
whose stories match that of James B. 

How is society at fault? Here is one 
answer: If society had interested itself 
in the curious stopping of all building in 
B’s town and others, if society had asked 
a few searching questions and not stilled 
its conscience with the thought that this 
lack of work was due to the war, some- 
thing of the truth must have come out. 

. The truth did come out at the Con- 
ference, for the men seeking it could not 
be deflected from their purpose by society’s 
excuses, or by the opposition of those 
interested in suppressing it. The Com- 
mittee on Construction, made up of con- 
tractors, lumber dealers, makers of building 
materials, financiers, and laborers, found 
that excessive costs and malignant combi- 
nations between trades leaders and finan- 
ciers, and between the trades leaders 
themselves, had thrown many of these 
two million men out of work. In many 
communities these conditions were de- 
clared to be an affront to public decency. | 
Society, to protect itself, investigates and 
censors literature, theaters, and moving 
pictures, but what section of society asks 
itself what the normal business methods 
of its members have to do with public 
decency? 

We are a republic, we govern ourselves, 
therefore we do not as a rule make laws 


’ to control the legitimate industries within 


our borders, but when certain 
industries are intentionally mis- 





And society really is to blame | 
for much of this unemploy- 
ment that is devastating -the 
homes of America; that sends chil- 
dren to the streets and the schools 
hungry and cold, or forces them 
to take jobs, which, strangely 
enough, they are given even when 
work is refused the father. The 
records of the Children’s Bu- 
reau at Washington show that 
far more than the normal num- 
ber of children are dropping out 
of school this winter and taking 
jobs to help. feed, their. smaller 
brothers and sisters. - How: can 
these children secure work when, 
their fathers can_not?’ The-an- 
swer is that many~ employers - 
prefer child labor to man labor, 
and, too, there are jobs that:can 
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will bring you ““The Boat on the 
Stream,” by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier, whose “Wild Heart” 
sketches have endeared her to 
every reader of Goop House- 
KEEPING. Itis a Chinese story 
of love and an immortal ideal 
blossoming in the dingy streets 
of an: American Chinatown. 
Illustrated by lLouderback 





be offered children which no man 
would think of offering. to’ an-~ , 
other man: . Many times, too, these chil- 
dren work to supplement, the meager 
earnings of the father forced to do odd 
jobs for what he can get. ~The father 
may be a skilled laborer, but with plants 
and mills shut down all over the country, 
with building stopped and no public work 
being carried on, where is he to find a job 
that will pay him living wages? And 
remember, there are more than three mil- 
lion like him in our country! ‘ 
The Unemployment Conference, mark- 
ing a great forward step in the progress of 
social thought, found that our lack of 


from hunger. For eight months he had 
had no regular employment. His wife, 
ill with an incurable disease, could not 
help out in this emergency as hundreds 
of other women were doing; there was no 
food in the house, and B could find no 
way toearnany. All his life he had asked 
nothing of society but the right to work, 
and this right was now denied him, so he 
appealed in his distress to the police. 
There were organizations and individuals 
who would have fed his family, but such 
help meant charity, and B chose rather 
to ask help of the paid protectors of his 


managed to such an extent that 
a body of sixty intelligent men 
declares them to be indecent, 
surely that society which has 
permitted such abuses is to 
blame. And bear in mind that 
society is you and me and-our - 
neighbors. + a 
Perhaps you watched the — 
building of a large apartment 
house in your town last winter. 
Building was so unusual a sight 
at that time in our big towns 
that you stopped to speculate, 
if nothing more. This building 
was planned to house some forty 
families, and to help solve the 
housing problem affecting your 
community. Before the build- 
ing was ready for occupancy, 
|| all work suddenly stopped, and — 
for days idle workmen besieged _ 
the contractor, begging him to — 
start up again. Did you ask any r “a 
sible person why those workmen ‘s 
idle? If you had, you would have 
covered that the contractor had run 
of funds. He needed $250,000 °° 
than his estimated costs. He went | 
bank to bank, only to be refusec 
last he got it from private sources, 
to get it he had to pay $75,000! 
to finish those forty sorely needed 
he had to pay thirty cents for eve 
he borrowed. Illegal? Not exac 
undoubtedly indecent. In analyz 
incident the (Continued on 





























In the window Hindwood 
caught the dim reflection 
of the widow. She moved 
her head, seeming to indi- 
cate that he should follow 


Introducing the second baffling and be- 


Meee eV anishing 


bay, Coningsby 


Chapter III 


INDWOOD consulted his watch; 
the hour was nearing midnight. 
He was surprised to discover 

’ how the time had flown. 

The tapping outside his door continued. 

_ There was nothing hurried about it, 
_ nothing impatient. On the other hand, 

there was nothing humble. It was a 

secret, intimate kind of tapping, like the 

_ signaling of a woman to her lover. It 

_ would cease for a minute, so that he began 

__ to hope that he was to be left in quiet, 

My then it would recommence. 

He sat obstinately at bay, almost 
holding his breath, not daring to move 

lest he should betray that he had 

_ hoticed. He was determined not to admit 
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this new disturber. He had had enough 
of danger warnings and revengeful hus- 
bands. The only danger that he greatly 
dreaded was the loss of a second night’s 
rest. 

The sound was getting on his nerves. 
It was so irritatingly discreet and impor- 
tunate. At first he had tried to believe 
that his caller was a hotel employee; but 
a servant would have taken silence for an 
answer a good five minutes ago. If it 
had been any one who had a right to be 
there, the tapping would have been bolder. 


(A brief synopsis of earlier instalments will be found on page 141) 


witching heroine to a bewildered hero 


Reonenst 


Dawson 


Whoever 1t was, it was some one who had 
correctly estimated his mood. 

Tap-a-tap, Tap-a-tap. An interval, and 
then, Tap-a-iap. 

Getting stealthily to his feet, he tip- 
toed to the threshold and flung wide the 
door. 

“T beg your pardon.” 
arm as she stumbled back. 
startled you.” 

“‘Shish!”” She pressed a finger to her lips. 
“Tet me inside, so that I can sit down.” 

Giving her his arm, he led her to a 
chair. Having returned and closed the 
door, he surveyed her at his leisure. 

She had the appearance of a peasant 
woman dressed in her Sunday best, yet 


so great was her dignity, she did not seem 
17 


He caught her 
leouess iL 
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out of Se in her surroundings. She was 
very aged; her figure was shapeless and 
bowed. Her gray hair was cropped like 
a boy’s; she wore spread over it, knotted 
at the throat, a neatly folded kerchief of 
white linen. She was clad in a black 
gown of the utmost plainness. Nothing 
distracted attention from her face, which 
was as stoical with endurance as a gladi- 
ator’s. You could almost trace the river- 
beds her tears had worn. The fist of fate 
had punched it flat. It was a ruin to 
which violence had done its worst, but 
had failed to destroy its gentleness. And 
he had expected Santa. Instead of femi- 
nine frailty, spurring weak desires, there 
had come this woman, iron of will, broken 
in body, ravished by years, with her 
tremendous impression of moral strength. 
As she sat before him, her gnarled hands 
resting on her cane, pushing back the 
weight of her ancient shoulders, she raised 
to him the dim valiance of her eyes. 

“What can I do for you?”’ he questioned. 

“Nothing.” She swung her head from 
side to side with the brooding fierceness of 
a decrepit lioness. ‘It is you whom I 
have come to help.” 

“I!” He smiled. 
mistaken.” 

“T am never mistaken.” She gazed at 
him intently. ‘“‘I have come to help you 
to act generously. You have it in your 
power to save a woman, perhaps at the 
sacrifice of yourself.” 

He laughed quietly. ‘You mean Santa 
Gorlof. I wonder when I’m to hear the 
last of her. A secret service man has 
spent the past two hours instructing me 
in what I can do for her. You must have 
met him. He had scarcely left when you 
began to tap. He tried to convince me 
that if I didn’t protect myself by giving 
him information which would lead to her 
arrest, my name would be added to her 
list of victims. A pleasant sort of threat! 
I’m afraid he found me; as you will prob- 
ably find me, disavpointing. I’m 
not possessed of any incrimi- 


“T think you are 


The VanishinomPotme 


this evening. The object of both your 
visits seems to be the same—to associate 
my name with that of a lady to whom I 
am comparatively a stranger. We may 
have conversed together a couple of dozen 
times; when we parted, I never expected 
to hear from her. Within the space of 
twenty-four hours a man who claims to 
be her husband comes to me accusing her 
of every infamy. No sooner has the door 
closed behind him than you enter, asserting 
that I am in love with her. You must 
pardon me if I begin to suspect a plot. 
For all I know, you may be my first 
visitor’s accomplice, employing a more dis- 
arming method to get me to commit 
myself. You tell me you are Santa 


‘Gorlof’s friend; you might equally well 


say you are her grandmother—you offer 
me no proof. If she’s really in trouble, ’m 
sorry. But I fail to see any way in which 
I can serve her.” 

“Tf there were no way, I should not 
have troubled you, especially at this late 
hour. As for her being in danger, she has 
always been in danger. She was born into 
the world like that. I am old—very old. 
I have no traces of it left, but I, too, was 
once beautiful.” 

The trembling hands fumbled at the 
white linen kerchief, loosening the knot 
against her neck. “Ah, yes, I was beauti- 
ful. But I did not come to you to speak 
of that. My friend, you are good; I 
saw that the moment I entered. I said to 


myself, ‘There is the man who could 
understand our Santa and make her 
honorable like himself.’ The world has 


given her no chance—no, never. ‘The 
husband who should have cared for her 
tossed her aside like an old shoe when, like 
all animals robbed of their young, she 
struck out in self-defense. I see you have 
heard that—how her child was murdered 
and she was sent into exile for taking 
justice into her own hands. Doubtless 
you have heard much else. She is a woman 








nating information, and I don’t 
place any faith in her list of 
victims. She struck me as being 
a very gracious and fascinating 


woman. Beyond that I have no 
opinion about her, either for or 
against.” 

The old head sank further 
forward; the dim eyes became 
searching. “Then you told him 
nothing?” 


“T knew. nothing to tell.” 

There followed a deep silence, 
during which they gazed. fixedly 
at each other. She sighed con- 
tentedly, nodding her approval. 
“So you are in love with her! 
That makes things easier. Even 
to me you lie—to me who am 
her friend!”’ 

“T deny that I am in love 
with her, but what makes you 
think so?” 

‘She thinks so.” 

“Then you come directly from her?” 

He had been unable to keep back the 
eagerness from his voice. Instantly he 
realized his indiscretion. Pulling up a 
chair, he seated himself opposite her that 
he might lose nothing of her changes of 
expression. 

“You're the second unconventional 
visitor,” he said, ‘““whom I’ve received 
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Saturday, November 19th, by a vote 
of 279 to 39, the House passed the 
Maternity Bill, with amendments, 
and sent it to conference. Monday, 
the 21st, the Senate, without a record 
vote, accepted the House amend- 
ments, making a conference report 


unnecessary. The President’s signa- 
ture made it a law. We congratu- 
late, and thank, all those, in Congress 
and out, who have supported the bill 





who would have done no harm to any one 
if she had been allowed to remain a mother. 
But because they scoffed at her mother- 
hood, all her goodness has turned to wicked- 
ness. Using her body as a decoy, she has 
slain men of the race that persecuted her. 
Because she could not get her child back, 
she has become an outlaw, making society 
pay for her loneliness.” 
She paused, watching her effect. 


Hindwood had not removed his eyes 
from hers. His face was. troubled. “I 
don’t think you know what has been told 
me. The man who introduced himself to 
me as her husband said that she was a 
half-caste, a temple dancing-girl, who to 
revenge herself-had poisoned white men’s 
happiness and during the war had become 
an international spy, working against the 
Allies. He made the assertion that she 


was responsible for the vanishing of Prince - 


Rogovich. If these things are so, how can 
I, a decent, self-respecting man—” 

Bending forward, the old lady clutched 
his hand. ‘It was decent. self-respecting 
men who made her what she is today.” 

He released his hand quietly. “You 
have not denied any of the accusations 
which are brought against her. And yet, 
remembering her face, I can not believe 
that she is bad. You want me to save 
her. If by that you mean that you want 
me to pledge myself not to give evidence 
against her, you may tell her from me that 
I have no evidence.” 

“T don’t mean that.” 

“Then what?” 

“T want you to declare to me that you 
love her. No, listen. There is still some- 
thing in her that is pure. You have made 
her conscious of it. You can undo the 
wrong that has been done her and make her 
the woman she should be, if you choose.” 

Hindwood rose from his seat and paced 
the room. Suddenly he halted and swung 
round. ‘How did you know that I 
desired her? Until you came, I scarcely 
realized it myself. Why should you have 
appointed yourself to tempt me—you, 
who are so old? 
what would be the use of my telling you 
that I loved her? Though I refused to 
believe any of the libels against her which 
even you seem to credit, there are two facts 
which it does not seem possible to escape: 
that she is married and that the police 
are on her track. I have been warned 

that when she traps men, she 
commences by appealing to their 
chivalry. That’s what’s happen- 
ing now. Do you see where you 
place me? If she is falsely ac- 


cused, I brand myself a coward 


by running away from her. If 


she is guilty, I endanger my 
good name by having any more | 


to do with her. What I am 


waiting to hear you say is that 


this is a case of mistaken iden- 


tity—that she is willing and _ 


able to prove it.” 
“Will you help me out: of my 
chair?”’ 


When she was on her feet shes 


let go his arm and commenced to 
move across the room. 
‘“Where are you going?” _ 


“T’ve told you nothing.” 
“Vou’ ve told me that ou” 
~ love her.”’ 


She was on the point on ede a . 


ing. With quiet decision he put his back | 


against the door, preventing her from: i itt 








opening it. 

“Madam,” hee said, “old as you 
you Owe me some consideration. Befor: 
you go, I at least have a right to ask; 
name.’ 


in her face was means i a. glo 
tenderness. “Yes, you have the r I 


Between sane people, 


“To give her your messag ve 


hela 


+ 
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The widow was addressing him in a small, strained 
said. Then Hindwood noticed how she trembled. 


I am called ‘the Little Grandmother.’ I am 
a readjuster of destinies—the champion of 
the down-trodden. I fight for those for 
whom the world has ceased to care.”’ 

“But what have you to do with Santa?”’ 

“She has been oppressed.’ 

“And because she has been oppressed, 
you overlook any crimes she may have 
committed?” 

“YT am not God, that I should judge. 
If people’s hearts are empty, I reckon 
them my children.” 


voice. 


“Let me ask you one more question. 
Did Santa tell you that she loved me?” 

The old head shook sorrowfully. ‘‘To 
act nobly it is not necessary to be loved 
in return. Let me go. Do not try to 
follow me.” 

Standing aside, he opened the «door. 
“And we meet again?”’ 

As she hobbled out, she glanced across 
her shoulder. In her gesture there was 
the ghastly grace of the proud coquette 
who was vanquished and forgotten. ‘‘ Will 


“There’s no need to be afraid,’’ she 
It was plain that she was wild with terror 


you want to,’’ she whispered, “‘ tomorrow?” 


OW that she was gone he realized 
that under the hypnotic influence 
of her presence he had revealed far more 
than he had intended. He should never 
have allowed her to escape him. He 
should have insisted on accompanying 
her. She had afforded him his only clue 
to Santa’s whereabouts. 
At all costs he must see Santa. 


peace of mind depended on it. 
Ko) 


His 
The 
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thought of her would haunt him. He 
would never rest until he had arrived at 
the truth. Probably, until he had seen 
her, he would never be free from the 
mischief-making intrusions of anonymous 
intriguers.. He dodged the theory of her 
guilt, preferring to persuade himself that 
a conspiracy was afoot, the object of 
which might be blackmail. More likely 
it was a clever move on the part of finan- 
cial rivals to thwart his plans by discred- 
iting him. If he could meet Santa, he 
would know for certain whether she was 
a decoy or a fellow-victim. Whatever 
his intellect might suspect, his heart reso- 
lutely acquitted her. 

It was too late to overtake the Little 
Grandmother, but he was determined to 
do his best to trace her. In the passage 
he discovered a solitary individual col- 
lecting boots and shoes which had been 
placed for cleaning outside the neighbor- 
ing doors. 

“An old lady left my room a few 
moments ago. She had short hair and 
a white handkerchief tied over her head. 
No doubt you saw her.” 

The man rose from his stooping posture. 
“An old lady with short hair! You say 
she had a handkerchief tied over it? It 
doesn’t sound like the Ritz. No, I did 
not see her.” 

Of the man at the elevator he made the 
same inquiry, only to be informed that 
several old ladies had been carried up and 
- down. 

Descending to the foyer, he presented 
himself at the desk. 

“Tsn’t it your rule to have all callers 
announced before they’re 
shown in on your guests?” 


The Vanishing Point 


England. But if she could assure him of 
her innocence, he was prepared to stay 
and back her to the limit of his capacity. 
Across the jet-black sky the silver moon 
drifted like a water-lily—a parable of 
Santa, moving immaculately among rumors 
of darkest misdoings. Whatever she had 
done had not quenched her purity. If 
she had done the worst of which she was 
accused, her perverted mother-love still 
clothed her with the tatters of a tragic 
goodness. 

He jerked himself irritably back to 
reality. How could a woman who had 
spread death with her beauty still retain 
her purity? He had been warned that 
she trapped men by appealing not to their 
baseness, but to their chivalry. What 
wild-eyed feat of chivalry was this that 
he was performing? It was best to dis- 
pense with casuistry. The accumulated 
slanders to which he had listened had 
spurred his curiosity. They had changed a 
modishly attractive woman into a romantic 
figure—a figure which, if it were not noble, 
at least possessed the virtue of lonely 
courage. 

He would allow himself four days in 
England. If he had not heard from her 
by then, he would go about his business. 
Having to this extent set a limit to his 
difficulties, he took himself off to bed. 


pik 


IS first anxiety next morning was 
to scan the papers. He had all the 
London dailies brought to him and read 
them before he dressed. For the most 





“Most decidedly.” 

“Then how did it happen 
that an old lady, a rather curi- 
ous old lady, with short hair 
and a white handkerchief over 
her head like a shawl, was 
allowed to find her way into 
my room?” 

“Tf yowll give me the par- 
ticulars, I'll have the staff on 
duty questioned.” 

As he turned away, he threw 
back across his shoulder: ‘TI 
shan’t be going to bed yet. If 
you discover anything, you 
might report it.” 

Half an hour later he was 
summoned to the telephone. 
“About your visitor, sir; no 
one saw her.” 
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T is always a pleasure to announce 
a new serial by Wm. J. Locke, 
author of the ever-to-be-loved ‘“‘Be- 
loved Vagabond,” “Simple Septimus,” 
“The Mountebank.” ‘He has called 
his next story “The Tale of Triona,” 
but it isn’t fair to give just the man’s 
name to a love story as fine as this, 
with a girl as sweet and fair and brave 
and loyal as was Olivia Gale. You 
may meet them both next month 








Far into the early hours of 
the morning he sat cogitating. 
What steps ought he to take to protect 
himself? He could place his case in the 
hands of the police, but if he did, he 
might stir up a hornets’ nest. Most cer- 
tainly he would be compelled to postpone 
his business on the Continent’and to pro- 
long his stay in England. But more dis- 
astrous than personal inconvenience, in 
going to the police he might be the means 
of putting Santa’s enemies on her track. 
They would expect him to make a clean 
breast of everything; he would find diffi- 
culty in inventing convincing motives to 
explain the shiftiness of his conduct sincé 
landing. 

If he could speak to Santa, he would 
know how to act. If she were really 
implicated in the Rogovich affair, his best 
way of helping her would be to clear out of 


part they told him nothing new, merely 
recording, with varying degrees of sen- 
sationalism, the indisputable fact that 
Prince Rogovich had vanished. One or 
two hinted at foul play. Several suggested 
accidental drowning. The bulk of them, 
and among these were the most reputable, 
presumed that the Prince had had private 
reasons for avoiding England and landing 
at a Continental port incognito. Santa 
Gorlof’s name was not mentioned. He 
found nothing to confirm the warnings 
of last night or to alarm himself on her 
account, ; 

It was later, while eating breakfast 
with the Times propped up before him, 
that he came across an item which set 
him viewing what had happened from a 
new angle. He was skipping through a 


sketch of the Prince’s career, when he 
stumbled on the following paragraph: “It 
will be remembered how last summer the 
Polish women’s sense of injustice concen- 
trated in a silent protest. For an entire 
week, day and night, never less than a 
thousand mothers, each carrying a dead 
child in her breast, camped about the 
Rogovich Palace in Warsaw.” 

Glancing back, he read more carefully 


the information which led up to the para- ~ 


graph: “During the two years following 
the close of the war, Poland, together with 
most of Central Europe, has suffered in- 
tensely from famine. Children have con- 
tributed by far the largest proportion to 
the toll of death. For much of this, so 
far as Poland is concerned, Prince Rogo- 
vich has been held accountable. The 
national wealth which he has squandered — 
on equipping armies might have been 
spent more profitably in purchasing food- 
stuffs. The trip to America from which 
he was returning at the time of his mys- 
terious disappearance is said to have had 
as its object the floating of a loan which 
would enable his Generals to maintain 
their offensives for at least another twelve 
months. While the land-owning party in 
Poland, supported by French diplomacy, 
backed him up, his imperialistic policies 
were bitterly condemned by Polish mothers 
who had to watch their children perishing 
from starvation in order that frontiers 
might be extended. Already the death- 
rate was so high that it was impossible 
to supply sufficient coffins. At mid-day 
the main streets of Warsaw were jammed 
with funerals. Many of these funerals con- 
sisted of only two persons: a 
man and a woman, themselves 
weak from want of nourish- | 
ment, staggering under the 
puny load of a bundle wrapped ~ 
in paper, containing the body 
of the latest son or daughter 
to die of hunger.” Then fol- 
lowed the brief description of 
how the thousand Polish moth- 
ers had camped for a week in 
protest about the Prince’s pal- 
ace. 
Hindwood looked up from his ~ 
paper, gazing across the flashing 


gulf of sunlight to where the 


azure sea of distant sky beat - 
against the embattled strand of © 


housetops. If Santa had pushed | 


’ the Prince overboard, had that 


been her motive—that Polish — 


children might no longer die of 
hunger? 


purpose had been to act as the scourge 


of the enemies of children. The memory — 
of her own dead child had urged her. — 


oO 


aid 


Mistakenly, but none the less valiantly 
she had. constituted herself the avenger aml 


all mothers who had been despoiled by _ 


masculine callousness. 5 
What round-about journeys he w 
willing to undertake if only he might ex- 
cuse her! Even though he were compelled | 
to admit her guilt, he was determined 
adjudge her magnanimous. At any r 
she had not been apprehended. — 
With a lighter heart than he had ex 
rienced for some hours, he dismissed 


Perhaps always, if 4 
indeed she had killed men, her | 
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from his thoughts and set out to fulfill his © 


round of engagements. rWclese 
It was three oclock when he returne: 
Immediately, on (Continued on page 13: 
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Last winter Erika Morini came to New York, unknown even to the musical public; this” 
winter she will play with both the New York Symphony and the Philharmonic as soloist 


Pee K A 


The Child with a 


HE came to meet me happily—the 
lovely, laughing child who was the 
talk of all New York. She was just 
a little curious—and, oh, so ready 

to be friends. She was younger than I had 
thought her—years younger than the six- 
teen years she claimed. Her face was 
fresh as springtime—and then of a sudden 
the talk shifted and a shadow came. Her 
eyes darkened, veiled themselves. A 
woman was looking at me—the soul of 
womankind—from the smooth, unlined 
face of childhood. 
Sixteen years ago she was born in Vienna, 
the little girl with the sunny eyes and smile, 
the very littlest girl of the family, with 
. brothers and sisters already started in the 
big business of life, reading, and writing, 
and doing sums—and learning music. 
All the babies learned music in the Morini 
home, for was not the father the concert- 
meister of the great orchestra? And the 
_ mother began placing little fingers on the 
- piano keys even before she taught them to 
_ grasp a stubby pencil. 
They all tried to teach Erika, for she 
was the baby. But Erika could not be 
- taught. The piano—no, she could not 
learn it. And the notes were impossible 
to the stubborn. little brain. At five she 








By Alice Booth 


could do nothing. They had given her up. 

And then, at five, some one gave her a 
little violin. It was not a good violin; it 
was a very poor violin, nearly a toy. But 
it belonged to her. The baby had found 
her music, at last. All day she played 
with her violin. For it she struggled with 
the terrible notes that had bewildered her 
baby brain. In six months she had made 
of her toy. fiddle a violin. From it she 
could draw sweet tones where others only 


scratched and scraped. She was playing: 


all the simpler pieces now—at five and a half. 

The family took counsel. ‘The baby was 
outdistancing all the other children. She 
should have lessons. So the little Erika 
was sent to learn to play. One year from 
then, she was playing concerts. 

It is an almost unbelievable story, of 
progress, of development with a speed 
like flame. We knew little of it or of her 
in this country, and so she came to us a 
stranger. Ore night—unknown—she 
played—and the next morning the great 
city knew that a new figure had stepped up 
among the masters of the violin. The 
house was sold out for her next perform- 
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Woman's Soul 


ance. 
since. 

Honors came—and with them great 
tests. She met the tests and won new 
honors. Maude Powell’s violin, be- 
queathed by that great American violinist 
to the first woman violinist who showed the 
unmistakable stamp of genius, was 
awarded to the little Morini after her 
fourth concert. She was selected as soloist 
for this coming winter with both the New 
York Symphony and the Philharmonic. 
The critics united in their praise— 
marveled at her breadth and maturity 
of interpretation. That has always been 
the great wonder of her—that a child— 
for she is nothing more—can speak to 
men and women as one who knows. Her 
wisdom is unfathomable—a child with a 
woman’s soul. 

It was as a child she talked with me. 
No hint of the greatness of her music 
spoke in her words. It was as a child that 
she laughed with me at the cross old Sévcik, 
her teacher, who when she invited him to 
her best concert bristled angrily and said: 
“No. Why should I come to hear you 
make mistakes? Ican hear that any time!” 

It was as a child that she told me of 
making her records (Continued on page 116) 
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It has always been sold out, ever 
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seven or eight years before the death 

of Queen Victoria. The discipline at 
Court at that time was exceedingly strict 
—indeed, severe might perhaps be a more 
correct word. It was modeled entirely on 
that prevailing at the German Court, the 
ee eaetoms and rules of which were 
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Windsor Castle furnished to Queen Victoria an impressive 
setting for an almost unbelievable social imperialism. 
Salisbury, at left, an accomplished diplomat, was one of 
the most distinguished of the Victorian Prime Mi§nisters 


Things I Saw 
at the 
ENGLISH GQOU iss 


Lord 


LYTTON STRACHEY’S recently published ‘‘Queen 
Victoria’? has awakened world-wide interest in the 


woman who for more than six decades was the head of 
the British Empire. Crowned heads are very, very 
human heads, after all, is the impression one gets from 
Mr. Strachey’s study of-Victoria. The present author, 
who was for twenty-five years a member of the English 
Royal Household, adds materially to that impression. 
Many of the incidents related in this and two articles 





introduced into the Eng- 
lish Court by Queen Vic- 
toria after her marriage. 

Here are some of the 
rules which affected the 
servants, and which will 
give some idea of how 
severe the discipline was: 

No man or maid ser- 
vant could, when off du- 
ty, visit the home of a 
friend or relative without 
permission from the Lord Chamberlain. If 
a man servant left the castle when off duty, 
he had to wear black; a maid servant had 
to wear dark gray on week days and black 
on Sundays. No servant was allowed to 
travel by rail from Windsor, however short 
the distance might be, without a permit 
from the Lord Chamberlain. 


eT 
that are to follow have. never before been published © 
















Offenses against any of the rules’ 
Royal establishment were punished b 
confinement to the castle, or dismis 
actly as they were at the German 

Dismissal from the Royal 
been practically an unheard of thing ; 
the death of Queen Victoria, but | 
reign there were several instances ¢ 
missal both of servants and memb 
the Royal establishment who were 
fortunate enough to give offense tc 
Majesty. However, several of them 
taken into the establishment of the 
Prince of Wales. — aS et 

I remember, not long after 
the Royal establishment, a page 
State Chambers, an Irishman of p 
physique, named Halloran, was | 
dismissed for beating one of Qu 
toria’s Indian body-guard. = 


i 


These Indian servants were entirely free 
from the disciplinary rules the other ser- 
vants had to observe, and the latter were 
cautioned to be particularly careful never 
to do anything to give the least offense 
to any of the Indians. As a natural 
result the Indians were by no means 
popular with other members of the es- 
tablishment and were apt to give them- 
selves airs in consequence of their fa- 
vored position. 

One day, Halloran, who had a partic- 
ular dislike of the Indian body-guard, 
when standing at the door of one of the 
state apartments, was pushed roughly 
by one of the Indians when leaving the 
room. An altercation followed between 
the two, in the midst of which Halloran 
completely lost his temper. He snatched 
a small ivory cane which the Indian was 
carrying, and after beating him severely 
with it, broke it in two and flung the 
parts in the Indian’s face. 

Halloran was dismissed instantly with- 
out any inquiry being made into the 
merits of the case, and left the castle the 
next day. 

When the then Prince of Wales heard 
of the incident, he at once took Halloran 
into his service at Sandringham. The 
late King very strongly disapproved of 
the severity of the discipline maintained 
at his mother’s Court, and he also had 
no liking for the favoritism shown to 
the Indian body-guard. Both matters 
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This photograph of Queen Victoria, in her imperial robes, 
at her Diamond Jubilee, shows in its very pose—as well as 
in the firm mouth and narrowed eyes—the will to rule 


To so slight a thing as Mr. Gladstone’s intervention for the 
unfortunate ladies in attendance on Queen Victoria may 
be traced Her Majesty’s lifelong antagonism for him 


were the subjects of several acrimonious discussions 
between the late King and his mother. 

On one occasion the then Prince of Wales went down 
to Windsor with half a dozen of his more intimate 
friends, including Admiral Montague and Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild, for a few days’ shooting. The party 
arrived at five o’clock in the afternoon. The Prince, as 
was his custom, went at once to see his mother in her 
personal apartments. ‘These meetings between mother 
and son were always ceremonious. The Prince, on 
meeting his mother, would first kiss her hand, bowing 
over it, and then would kiss her forehead. 

At this interview her Majesty Queen Victoria informed 
the Prince that two of the young gamekeepers were for 
some offense confined at the moment to their cottages on 
the Royal estate and therefore would not be able to 
accompany the Prince and his party the following day. 

The Prince, who desired to have the services of the 
two keepers particularly the next day, expressed in 
plain language his opinion of the absurdity of punishing 
the keepers in the manner mentioned for what was 
probably some trivial offense. 

Queen Victoria, however, would (C ontinued on page T06) 
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CHRISTMAS is the happiest time of all the 

year—when you have both love and Christ- 
Christmas alone is the most miserable day 
that ever was invented. And so it seems only 
fair that those who have both should share a lit- 
tle love with those who have none, 
day what it was meant to be from that first white 
night when angels sang: ‘“‘Peace on earth, Good- 
This story by Margaret 
E. Sangster is a wonderful illustration of the 
love that returns — increased a thousandfold 


mas. 


will toward men.’’ 


HERE was a pleasant bustle 
about the long office—a sense 


of subdued hilarity, of intense 
eagerness, of dreams coming 
true. Pretty girls covered their type- 
writers with ungainly, black oilcloth 
coats; other pretty girls covered their 
noses with white powder jackets. And all 
about them surged the little waves of 
their excited exclamations. 
“I’m going home—home,” said one 
girl, “on the two o’clock from the Grand 
Central. It'll be snowing when I get 


off the train at six—I know it'll be 
snowing. And pa’ll meet me with the 
cutter—” Her voice was lost in the hum 


of general conversation. 

The tall, thin woman who was head 
stenographer was talking. There was 
even a gentle note to her stark voice. 
“It was kind of nice,”’ she said slowly, ‘‘of 
him—” her head jerked in the direction 
of the office with the gilt lettering on 
its plate glass door, “it was kind of nice 


of him to give us this half-day. It’s 

our busy season now, and he might 

of—” f 
The little blonde interrupted. She 


spoke in a voice that was a bit muffled 
because of the hatpin that she held gin- 
getly between her small, white teeth. 
“Fat chance he’d ’a’ had to make me work 
this afternoon!” she scoffed, “Fat chance! 
[ got all my shopping ter do. I haven’t 
bought so much as a button! Say, ain’t 
it twelve yet?” ‘ 

The Lonely Girl—one of the crowd but 
DRTC & part of it—raised tired eyes from 
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to make the 





her note-book. So 
the little blonde 
hadn’t done her 
shopping yet. And 
one of the others 
was going home 
And the rest— She 
closed the note- 
book suddenly; the 
dots and dashes 
had begun to blur. 
It seemed strange 
that there could 
be people who had 
no reason to buy 
presents, no home 
to go to. It seemed strange— 

The plate glass door with its gilt letter- 
ing was swinging open, and the hum of 
conversation died suddenly away. Not 
that the man who stood in the doorway 
was a stern man or an unfair one—not 
that he frightened his employees into a 
respectful silence. Only—there was some- 
thing so curiously aloof about him, some- 
thing so impersonal, so detached, Almost 
like something frozen, the Lonely Girl 
thought, as she noted for the thousandth 
time his steely, blue eyes, and his straight, 
mirthless mouth, and the sprinkling of 
gray at his temples. Even his voice was 
like ice; there was an unwilling chill to it. 

“I hope,” he was saying, “that you'll 
have a delightful Christmas—every one 
of you!” Even the warmth of the wish 
did not quite take the coldness from his 
voice! 

The head stenographer spoke hurriedly, 
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It was while the girl and the little boy were busy ad- 
in, it was to find a little boy sobbing in the arms of | 


” 


“I’m sure,” she said, “that we wish you 
the same, Mr. Hildreth. And we want 
to thank you for what we found this 
morning in our pay envelops. It was 
very generous of you.” 

There, in the doorway, the man seemed 
to falter. One might almost have sus- 
pected him of being embarrassed. Yet 
why should the giving of extra money 
at holiday time prove an embarrassment? 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Jamison,” 
he said bruskly. And then, ‘Merry 
Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas!” chorused the girls 
as the plate glass door swung to behind 
him, Only one of them had anything 
further to say. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if he’s like that 
with the men—the salesmen and_ the 
department heads. So far off, I mean?” 

One by one they drifted out, like chil- 
dren released from school, each of them 
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justing the tracks of a marvelous electric train that Santa Claus disappeared. And when, a few minutes later, the man sauntered 


a gloriously disheveled girl-woman. 


with her plans. Only the Lonely Girl, 
her lips pressed tight together, dawdled 
at her desk. Only the Lonely Girl, her 
dark eyes misty with the ache of things, 
lingered over the washing of her slim 
hands, the adjusting of her hat. When 
at last she closed the door of the long 
room behind her, it was almost one 
o’clock—almost an hour since the others 
had left. 

With feet that had no need to hurry 
she went toward the elevator. It did not 
help to see that the elevator man wore a 

sprig of holly pinned to the lapel of his 

coat. Even his cheery greeting did not 
help. It only emphasized her aloneness 
—and Christmas time should never be 
an alone time! She murmured a common- 
place answer to his greeting and hurried, 
rather blindly, toward the street. 

The street—and Christmas in the air! 
Despite the gray sky with the hint of 

a : 
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“He lef’,’’ the little boy was moaning. 


snow in it, despite a dampness in the 
wind, the Lonely Girl felt the surge of it, 
the veiled sting. For even as a latent 
happiness began to grow in her soul, the 
emptiness of the season—when one hasn’t 
a family—filled her eyes with sudden 
tears. A stout man with the box that 
could hold nothing but a doll, a faded 
woman whose arm was braceleted with 
wreaths, a group of chattering school- 
girls—all of them belonged to the Christ- 
mas crowds that pressed by. All of 
them were going somewhere—and to some 
one. But she was not going anywhere in 
particular. Or to any one. Sharply she 
swung into the crowd; let it carry her 
along like a chip upon an ocean. For 
nearly a block she let it carry her, and 
then she saw the white restaurant with 
the glass front. 

Perhaps it was because the cook in the 
window was so round and red that she 





““An’ I never told him what I wanted most!’’ 


pausec; perhaps because the pancakes he 
turned had such a golden brown color. 
Perhaps she hesitated because it was 
luncheon time, and because being alone 
does “not ease the pangs of hunger. At 
any rate, she paused. 

“T believe,” she told herself with a 
sigh, “I believe I'll go in and have some 
food. I might as well eat here as any- 
where. I might as well—” 

From somewhere beside her came a 
voice, a cheery little voice with the lilt of 
a reed pipe init. ‘‘Say,” said the voice, 
“don’t he turn ’em pretty? Wouldn’t 
you like if you could make some? An’ 
eat a big plate of ’em, after?” 

The Lonely Girl looked swiftly away 
from the red cook. With wide eyes she 
glanced down at the owner of the voice. 
She glanced quite far down—for the voice 
was fastened to a little boy, a very little 
boy. He, too, was alone, of all the street. 
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The Lonely Girl, seeing the smile in his 
dark eyes—eves set staunchly in a wee, 
white face—answered. 

“Ves.” she said, ‘I would like to make 
some. And eat some, too.” 

The child moved nearer to her with a 
curiously shuffling movement. It was then 
that the Lonely Girl noticed, with a sudden 
stifled cry of pity, the pathetic little 
crutch that he held under his arm and 
the cruel twist to his small back. But 
there was nothing pathetic or cruel about 
his cheery, piping voice. 

“Onct,” he told the Lonely Girl, ‘“onct 
I had pancakes. They was grand. Onct—” 

The Lonely Girl was interrupting. 
“Where,” she questioned almost bruskly, 
to hide the quiver in her voice, ‘‘ where is 
your mother—dear? What are you doing 
here on the street, and all by yourself?” 

The child answered slowly. Somehow 
the lilting note in his veice was blurred, 
quite as if the reed had~ been crushed. 
“T ain’t got any mother,” he said, ‘nor 


father, neither. Mrs. Casey takes care 
o’ me. But it ain’t—” quite evidently 
he was quoting, “like as if I was her 
own!” 


ULCKLY the Lonely Girl changed the 

subject, se too quickly. “Do 
you suppose Mrs. Casey would mind very 
much,” she questioned, “if I should take 
you into the restaurant with me? Then 
we could have pancakes together.” 

The face the little boy ‘lifted to hers 
was alight with a sudden, incredulous joy. 
““Honest—do y’ want me?” he questioned. 

The girl nodded. ‘‘Honest—I do want 
you!” she said. 

Together they went through the swing- 
ing doors, the girl and the little crippled 
boy. Together they took their seats 
opposite each other at a shiny, porcelain- 
topped table. And together they smiled, 
over the spotlessness of it; when the order 
—an. order that had to do with many 
things besides pancakes—had been given. 

All about them shoppers with laden 
arms were hurrying in and out. There 
was a festive note about them. It was 
a curiously warming note that caught 
even at the heart of the little boy. 

“Are you goin’ t’ have a tree,” he 
questioned, abruptly, “‘a tree an’ a Santy 
Claus? Are you?” 

The Lonely Girl answered slowly. 
afraid not,’ she told him. 
people don’t have trees.” 

The child was looking at her with a 
sudden ache in his great eyes. ‘‘Little 
boys do,” he told her. And then, “Some 
little boy s!”” he amended. 

There was silence for a moment—a 
silence fraught with many meanings. It 
was the Lonely Girl who broke it. 

“Tt would be nice,” she said—and it 
Was as if some one else spoke through 
her, “it would be nice if the two of us 
could have a tree—and a Santa Claus 
—together. Wouldn’t it?” 

The griddle cakes and the other things 
had arrived. But the little boy—being 
just a bit different from other little boys 
—did not, at once, _, begin to cath: “Tt 
would be awful nice,” he said, pit would 
be just awful nice. You an’ me an’ a 
tree an’—Santa Claus. Only—how’d we 
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be sure t’ get Santa Claus t’ come? He 
never come before t’ see me—not ’at I 
can remember!” 

Almost desperately the Lonely Girl 


Little Lonely Tree 


found herself wishing that she had a 
brother or a father—some one who would 
submit to the mock dignity of a white 
beard: and a pillow-stuffed red coat. All 
at once she began to realize that the plans 
she had suggested by way of making 
conversation were becoming almost un- 
bearably real. 


“TLet’s eat our luncheon,” she said 
softly, ‘and then—” 
It was at that moment that—for the 


second time in an hour—a Voice inter- 
rupted her. Such a familiar voice it was 
that the Lonely Girl gazed incredulously 
up from her plate; such a masculine voice 


“that she dropped a heavy fork with a 


small clatter upon the marble-topped 
table. For the voice was one that she 
had heard perhaps a thousand times. 
And it was speaking with a curious anxiety 
in its cool tone. 

“Perhaps I can help convince Santa 
Claus,” it said. ‘‘Perhaps I can jog his 
memory!” 

The little boy was smiling, friendly- 
wise, at this helpful stranger. But the 
Lonely Girl had risen in her place. 

“Why, Mr. Hildreth,’ she’ gasped, 
“Mr. Hildreth! How did you happen—” 

The man answered. “I saw you with 
the kiddie, outside,” he told her. “I— 
forgive me—I listened to your conversa- 
tion! And then I followed you in. And 
kept on listening. I’m a solitary man, 
Miss Carleton” (it was the Lonely Girl’s 
name), ‘‘and what you were talking about 
touched a hidden spring somewhere in 
my heart. Can’t we manage somehow 
to give the little chap a party? Can’t 
wer” 

As if in a dream the Lonely Girl heard 
herself answering. “I live in a small 
apartment uptown,” she said. “‘We could 
have.a tree there.” 

The little bov, his cheeks bulging with 
griddle cakes, interrupted. ‘‘D’ you mean 


it?” his reed voice questioned. “Vou 
ain't kidding me?” 
It was the man who answered. ‘No, 


we're not kidding 
then, ‘‘I live alone, myself, Miss Carleton. 
I have no kin. Christmas is a rather 
desperate time for a man with no kin. 
If we three can get together—”’ he hesi- 
tated. “Well, it won’t do any harm! 
And it may help us all tremendously.” 

“But,” the question came unwillingly 
to the girl’s lips, ‘“‘but what would they 
think fi i 

All at once the man’s eyes were boyishly 
appealing. One almost forgot the frost- 
like gray at his temples. “I don’t give a 
hang for. what they’d think!”’ he said. 
“Do you?” 

“No, I don’t,’”’ murmured the Lonely 
Girl. 

For a moment she was near to forgetting 
the little boy. 





FTER luncheon — an unbelievably 

jolly luncheon—they left the white 
restaurant and went out again to the 
street. Strangely enough, it had ceased 
to be a torment, that street. Or else it 
was that they had ceased to be apart 
from it—maybe it was because they had 
become, in some curious fashion, related 
toit! As the Lonely Girl helped the little 
boy into a certain big car drawn up to 
the curb, she felt like Cinderella. And 
as the man took his place at the steering 
wheel and started to weave his way 


you,” he said. And. 


through the traffic, the little boy had 
almost the same sort of a feeling. 

“Tt’s like magic, ain’t it??? said the 
little boy. 

First of all, they found Mrs. Casey in 
a tenement room with little air and less 


light. A ten-dollar bill made Mrs. Casey 
happy and more than reconciled to 
pi 





‘“A crippled kid,” she said bluntly, “‘is 
apest. Id ’a’ put him in an orphanage, 
only his mother was my second cousin, 
an’ I give her a promise that he’d always 
have a good home. Nobody’d want to 
adopt a cripple—not when th’ ’sylums 
is full of healthy kids. Not—” speaking 
as one who gives credit where it is due, 
“not that Benny ain’t a good boy. He 
is that. But he ain’t much use.” 

With quick tears in her eves the Lonely 
Girl hurried the little boy from the room. 
The man—who had once seemed frozen— 
came more slowly behind them. Perhaps 
there were tears in his eyes, too. But 
his voice was cheery, and his touch was 
very tender, as he lifted the child again 


-into the car. 


“Where to, now?” he questioned. 
The Lonely Girl spoke. ‘Suppose we 
go after our tree,” she said. “Our tree!” 


GAIN through the streets they whirled 
—the streets, with Christmas in the 
very fabric of them! ‘The little boy sat 
silently, with wide eyes, and one hand 
clasped in the Lonely Girl’s hand. And 
the Lonely Girl was silent, too. Only 
the man was not silent; he was whistling, 
softly and contentedly, half to himself. 

In front of the largest florist shop they 
stopped—it was to be no cheap affair, 
this tree! They stopped, and the man ~ 
lifted the little boy down. And they 
went together into the place of fragrance 
and growing things. 

It might have been an enchanted forest 
that they went into, this largest florist 
shop, on the day before Christmas. Or- 
chids and roses and _lilies-of-the-valley! 
Violets, in great, April clusters, and lilacs, 
mistily sweet. Poinsettias, fairly shout- 
ing the joy of the season, and mistletoe. 
And back of everything the trees— 
spicily fragrant and_ thrillingly green. 
Back of everything—the trees! 

Of course the man wanted the largest 
tree. He had always wanted the best— 
and he had usually been able to get it;. 
that was why his name was printed in 
letters of gold upon the door of a private 
office. He spoke authoritatively | to a 
clerk, while the girl nodded dreamily in 
the background, and. the little. ae 
almost red-cheeked with eagerness— 
hopped up and down on his crutch, —And 
then began the work of selection. a ek: & 

They touched the trees gently. | 
one was larger than the others— 
But this one was almost feathery 
needles, and its branches were unbelie 
regular! The man and the girl, 
breathlessly eager, followed the clerk, =. 
the little boy poked into the d is 
corners. It was his voice, suddenly, that 
made them pause in the work of c' 

“T like this one,” said the little boy, 
his wee face peering gnome-like irom — 
between two branches. ‘This one!” > 

After all, Christmas trees were 
children. In a nearly shame-faced 
ner the man and the girl ines tows 
little boy. 
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The Lonely Girl rested her fingers on the man’s sleeve. 
himself in a huge city. But it’s harder for a girl. I used to hang up my stocking. 


“Which one, dear?” questioned the girl. 

There was something affectionate in 
the way that the child’s hand rested upon 
the twisted trunk of the smallest tree. 
There was a spirit of brotherhood in the 
touch of his thin fingers that made one 
notice acutely the tree’s aching deficien- 
cies. For it was a stunted tree, a bent 


tree—a tree that through some pitiful freak 
of nature had grown crooked. 

There was annoyance in the clerk’s 
voice as he spoke. ‘That tree,” he told 
the man, quite ignoring the little boy, 
“was sent to us by mistake. It was never 
meant for a Christmas tree! We can 
only sell the best here. The very best.” 


It was such a mean 
- And then he turned 


“It’s hard, of course, for a man to be by 


I—I’ve missed it!’’ 


moment the man_ hesitated; 
sort of broken thing. 
ppealingly to the girl. 

“Why,” he questioned, “has he chosen 
that?” ‘A jerk of his thumb indicated the 
tree that had been sent by mistake. 

The girl did not answer, but her heart 
was shining from 


For one 
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By Katharine Egoleston Koperts 


DVENTURE! Does it picture to you 

a broad, sun-splashed road ribbon- 

ing between green fields and over 

gentle hills, a rough path snaking 
through tree-darkened forests; or does it 
conjure up the fascination of a narrow, 
twisting, cobblestoned street where mystery 
lurks around each little corner? Whatever 
the scene, adventure waits just over the hill 
or about the turn, never directly before us. 
It is a will-o’-the-wisp that lures us with 
the bait of the unknown. 

Hiding in so: many 
peeps out at us sly ly. Not always is it 
vivid in action, wild in excitement. An 
adventure into peace—truly the rarest of 
all! The best of our adventures, I think, 
are those seldom given the name, details 
seemingly infinitesimal that, nevertheless, 
open visions of regions unexplored. The 
changing shape of a cloud, the quick whiff 
of a scented breeze—do they ever fill you 
with a sudden poignant sense of something 
hitherto forgotten or never known before, 
a wonder if they are vague, far-off memories 
or, perhaps, forewhisperings of things to 
come? 

We try to hold them; but they are gone, 
leaving us a sensation of havi ing touched the 
heart of something big. An adventure, is 
it, into the illimitable? Perhaps. And 
friendship—what is it but the amazingly 
sad and joyful adventure away from the 
open trail] and into the intimate byways of 
another human being? 
piness, it brings alarm, and it brings a cer- 
tain measure of contentment. 

I am inclined to believe that most of our 
adventures come in the narrow ways where 
there are people. At least, it has been so 
with me. One late afternoon I wandered 
down a little street in the picturesque south 
end of Antwerp. Flags hanging from win- 
dows of old peak-roofed houses stretched 
their bright colors almost across the street. 
Turning the corner, I came upon Romance. 
A bent, old man in blue jeans and wooden 
shoes shuffled along, pushing his two-wheeled 
cart over the uneven cobblestones, and in 
that cart was his fat, little wife, tired from 
her day in the market. Like a queen she 
sat enthroned among the unsold vegetables, 
her wooden sabots straight out before her, 


things, adventure 


It brings us hap- 


a large, yellow carrot held scepter-wise in 
one hand and a big red cabbage in the other. 
You will smile as I smiled. She was weary, 
and he was taking her home. Romance? 
Yes, it was there. That is why we smile 
and do not laugh. 

Another day I saw a small urchin standing 
in the rain, gazing into a Tifth Avenue 
window filled with filmy, rainbow-tinted 
chiffons—sea-green, rose, misty blue—and 
delicate laces decked with French rosebuds. 
I stopped beside him. He was as dirty 
a little snub-nosed boy as ever wore torn 
breeches, but as he looked into the window, 
his eyes widened and softened, and he drew 
in his breath sharply. At last, catching 
sight of me, he looked up and murmured 
almost enviously, 

“*Oh-h-h, and youkin wear’em, can’t you?” 

His gaze went back to the glories behind 
the glass: What did those soft colors do 
for the pathetic little fellow standing in the 
rain? From the look in his eyes, 1 think 
they gave him a new excursion into beauty. 
And now sometimes, when beauty grips my 
heart until it aches, I think I know the 
adventure of the ragged urchin who eagerly 
drank the colors from a window of ladies’ 
lingerie. 

Another turn of the street! 

Behind the windows of a house we pass 
so carelessly, a mother bends over the body 
of her son—as another Mother bent over 
the Sacrifice—a mother forgetful of self, 
enveloping him with her love so all-powerful 
that it reaches into the infinite. And the 
world of us goes by her window laughing, 
seeking adventure in the facts of life! 

If we could see into the hearts of those ° 
near by, could understand all the little 
things they say, there we would find ad- 
venture aplenty, for, after all, adventure is 
only the varied experience of living. No 
need to seek the broad highway or the un- 
trodden paths. ‘There, in the narrow street, 
where haunting terror and sorrow live be- 
side joy and beauty, where comedy laughs 
and. dry-eyed tragedy mourns too deeply 


for tears—there we may seek our adventures, 


and there we may find the unguessed way 
into understanding. 

Adventure! It is just around the corner 
of the narrow street, you know. 














At William and Mary, next to Harvard in age and with a record surpassed by few of 
our universities, President Harding paid a glowing tribute to small colleges everywhere 


Letters from a Senator’s Wife 
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EAR Berrrua: 

I was terribly sorry when I 
found that you had been in 
Washington last week, and that 

I had not been here to try to help 
make your visit a pleasant one. It was 
a very great disappointment to me. But 
I have not been here much this month, 
and I have come to have a good deal of 
sympathy for the man who left a note say- 
ing that he was committing suicide be- 
cause he was so tired of dressing and un- 
dressing—for I have begun to feel that 


I might do something desperate myself 
‘if I could not stop packing and unpacking! 


Having started the two elder boys off 
to school, and seen Harry and Peter safely 


on their way to Washington, and closed 


Pine Grove Farm for the winter—all of 
which involved some packing, as you can 
readily imagine!—I stopped off myself 
in New York to go to the first annual con- 
vention of the World Service Council, 
_ the group of one hundred and fifty women 
‘chosen from every state in the union to 


_ cooperate with the National Board of the 


i oe 
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Young Women’s Christian Association. 

It was an experience which, in many 
_ ways, meant a great deal to me. Tn the first 
place, it was perfectly delightful socially, 
for New York gave us a royal welcome. 
sete Dg luncheon at National Head- 


- 


freer ce so\0P ar: kines on 


quarters given by four members of the 
Board, with which the convention opened; 
the reception given by Mrs. Lapham, the 
new Chairman of the Council, at her beau- 
tiful apartment on Park Avenue; the 
trip to Oyster Bay, on Mrs. Coleman 
DuPont’s yacht—Mrs. DuPont is the 
wife of the new Senator from Delaware, 
and has long been chairman of the Finance 
Committee in the Y. W.—with lunch and 
supper on board the yacht, tea at the 
lovely old Townsend place, where the 
garden was still bright with autumn flow- 
ers, a pilgrimage to Roosevelt’s grave, 
and a view that I shall never forget of 
Long Island Sound and New York Harbor, 
seen first in the sparkling sunshine of mid- 
day, then through a dusk illumined by 
a crescent moon with fluffy, rose-colored 
clouds floating across it, and finally in 
the darkness of late evening, thousands 
and thousands of lights gleaming and 
twinkling along the shores and on the 
great bridges—all these events brought 
a wealth of pleasant and valuable associa- 
tion with earnest and intelligent women 
from all over the country, which was very 
inspiring. But I got still more out of the 
Convention in another way. 

“We must train ourselves to think,” 
Mrs. Speer, the President of the Board, 
said in her address of welcome, ‘“‘not in 


Keene's 


terms of any locality, but in terms of 
girls—girls of every race and creed, of 
their demand upon us, of the help that 
we can and must give them. We are 
‘dedicated to the service of young women.’ 
And there never has been a time when we 
needed to take this dedication more seri- 
ously, for the liberty of the modern girl has 
exceeded her resources.’ 

Did you ever hear the Girl Problem, 
which rightly, I believe, is giving many of 
us grave concern today, better expressed 
than that, Bertha? And of all the opening 
paths of service which we were shown, 
there was none that appealed to me more 
than the proposed enlargement of work 
among chorus girls and motion picture 
actresses. This work, it seems, originated 
in the Hostess Houses at the training 
camps during the war, when a large num- 
ber of young women who were professional 
entertainers furnished a much-needed 
means of relaxation and amusement to our 
soldiers. 

“The question of how to take care of 
these girls,’ Miss Mary Sims, the wise 
and kind woman who talked to us about 
“Undeveloped Opportunities,” said in 
the course of her splendid speech, “looked 
to us beforehand like a rather big one. 
To have a number of attractive young 
women on our (Continued on page 10g) 
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‘TIME had done little to change Rashleigh 
Allerton since the day when he had rushed 
from his fiancée’s home, after a quarrel, with 
a wild threat on his lips. Fate had tried to save 
him from his vow to marry the first woman he 
met—three of them fled from him in terror. 
But his madness held, and before the day’s end 
he was married to Letty, child of the slums, 
hanger-on of the moving picture studios. It 
was only the next day that realization crashed 
upon him. Had it not been for Steptoe, the 
old butler, he would have added another mad 
acttohisscore. But Steptoe counseled patience 
—and duty to the girl he had taken into his 
home. With the consent of Barbara Walbrook, 
his former fiancée, he resolved to educate and 
reward Letty before asking the law to release 
him from his marriage. With this in mind 
Steptoe bought her an outfit suitable for the 
position she now occupied, in name if not in 
fact. Inthis new guise Rashleigh saw her for the 
first time as a personality, and when he found 
her stealing out of the house in a quixotic at- 
tempt to rid him of her presence, he brought 
her back and flew into one of his rages at being 
cheated of his philanthropic endeavors. From 
this Letty calmed him in a way that won-actual 
admiration from him, and only increased his 
determination to do his duty toward the girl 


Chapter XV 

































HE interlacing of destinies is such 
that you will not be surprised 
to learn that the further careers 
of Letty. Gravely, of Barbara 

Walbrook, of Rashleigh Allerton, now 
turned on Mademoiselle Odette Coucoul, 
whose name not one of the three was ever 
destined to hear. 

At the.same minute that the Allerton 
household began to stir after its day and 
night of excitement, Madame Simone was 
finishing her explanations to Mademoi- 
selle Coucoul as to what was to be done to 
the seal-brown costume, which Steptoe 
had added to Letty’s wardrobe, in order 
to conceal the fact that it was a model of 
a season old, and not the new creation its 
purchasers. supposed. 

Taking in her instructions with Gallic 
precision, mademoiselle was already at 
work when Miss Tina Vanzetti paused at 
her door. Miss Vanzetti, whose Neapolitan 
grandfather had begun his American career 
as a boot-black in Brooklyn, was of the 
Americanized type of her race. She could 


not, of course, eliminate her Latinity of 
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eye and tress nor her wild luxuriance of 
bust, but English was her mother-tongue, 
and the chewing of gum her national pas- 
time. She chewed it now, slowly, thought- 
fully, as she stood looking in on Mademoi- 
selle Odette, who was turning the skirt 
this way and that, searching out the almost 
invisible traces of use. 

With her left hand Miss Vanzetti put 
soft touches to the big, black coils of her 
back hair. ‘See that kid that all these 
things is goin’ to? Gee, but she’s beginnin’ 
to step out. I know her. Spotted her 
the minute she come in to try on. Me 
and her went to the same school, Lived 
in the same street. Name of Letty 
Gravely.” . 

Seeing that she was expected to make a 
response, mademoiselle could think of 
nothing better than to repeat in her pretty, 
staccato English, “Name of Let-ty Grave- 
el-ly.”’ 

“Stepfather’s name was Judson Flack. 
Mother croaked three or four years ago, 
just before we moved to Harlem. Never 
saw no more of her till she walked in here 
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with the old white slaver what’s payin’ for 
the outfit. Gee, you needn’t tell me! 
S’pose she’ll hit the pace till some fella 
chucks her. Gee, I’m sorry. Awful slim ~— 
chance a girl’ll get when some guy with ~ 
a wad blows along and wants her.” = 
The theme exhausted, Miss Vanzetti _ 
asked suddenly, ‘““‘Why don’t you never — 
come to the Lantern?”’ << iP 
In her broken English mademoiselle ex- _ ; 
plained that she didn’t know the American _ 3 
dances, but that a fella had promise 
teach her the steps. She had met hi 









a waiter chez Bouquin. Ver’ b 
fella he was, and had invited h 
chop suey dinner that evening, 
dance at the Lantern to wind u 
Most ver’ beautiful fella, sing! 
detective. > ae 
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Ve eletse ter a-t esa 
eerie. it 


“Good for you,” Miss Vanzetti com- 
_ mended. “If you don’t dance, you might 
as well be dead, I'll say. Keeps you thin, 
_ too, and the music at the Lantern is 
~ swell.” 
The incident is so slight that to get its 
significance you must link it up with the 
_ sound of the telephone which, as a simul- 
_ taneous happening, was waking Judson 
‘Flack from his first real sleep after an 
uncomfortable night. Nothing but the 
_ fear lest by ignoring the call the great 
Milligan Center Oil Company, whose 
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7 _ shares would soon be on the market, 
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would be definitely launched without his 
assistance dragged him from his bed. 

Hello!” 

A woman’s voice inquired, “Is this 
Hudson 283-J?” 

= Moubet. 7 

“Ts Miss Gravely in?” 

“Just gone out. Only round the cor- 
ner. Back in a few minutes. Say, sister, 
I’m her stepfather and ’ll take the mes- 
sage.” 

“Tell her to come right over to the 
Excelsior Studio. Castin’ director’s got 
a part for her. -Real part. Small, but 
a stunner. Outcast girl. I s’pose she’s 
got some old duds to dress it in?”’ 

“Sure thing!” 

“Well, tell her to bring ’em along. And 
say, listen! I don’t mind passing you the 
tip that the castin’ director has his eye on 






Judson launched at once into 
the subject of Letty. Gorry 
might be in a position to throw 
light on her disappearance. But 
if he was, he gave no sign of it 


that girl for doin’ the pathetic stunt, so 
see she ain’t late.” 

= Ybetcha.” 

That an ambitious man, growing anxious 
about his future, was thus placed in a try- 
ing situation will be seen at once. The 
chance of a lifetime was there, and he un- 
able to seize it. Every one knew that by 
these small condensations of nebular 
promise stars were eventually evolved, and 
possibly to-have at his disposal the earnings 
OM aIStalny te. 

It seemed providential then, that on 
dropping into the basement eating place 
at which he had begun to take his break- 
fasts he should fall in with Gorry Larrabin. 
They were not friends, or rather they were 
better than friends; they were enemies who 
found each other useful. Mutually anti- 
pathetic, they quarreled, but could not 
afford to quarrel long. A few days or 
a few weeks having gone by, they met 
with a nod, as if no hot words had been 
passed. 

It was such an occasion now. Ten 


. days earlier Judson had called Gorry to 
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his teeth “no detective, but a hired sneak.” 
Gorry had retorted that, hired sneak as he 
was, he would have Judson Flack “in 
the jug,” as a promoter of faked companies, 
before the year was out. But the moment 
had come round again when each had an 
axe to grind, so that as Judson hung up 
his hat near the table at which Gorry, 
having finished his breakfast, was smoking 
and picking his teeth, the nod of reconcili- 
ation was given and returned. 

“Say, why don’t you sit down here?”’ 
Politely Gorry indicated the unoccupied 
side of his own table. 

“Don’t mind if I do,’ was the other’s 
return of courtesy, friendly relations being. 
thus reestablished. j 

Having given his order, Judson launched 
at once into the subject of Letty. He 
did this for a twofold reason. First, his 
grievance made the expression of itself 
imperative, and next, Gorry, being a 
hanger-on of that profession which lives 
by knowing what other people don’t, 
might be in a position to throw light on 
Letty’s disappearance. 

If he was, Gorry Larrabin gave no sign 
of it. As a matter of fact he was not, 
but he meant to be. He remembered the 
girl, had admired her, had pointed out to 
several of his friends that she had only to 
doll herself up in order to knock spots out 
of a lot of good-lookers: of recognized 
supremacy. 

Odette Coucoul’s description of him as 
“most ver’ beautiful fella’? was not with- 
out some justification. Regular, clean- 
cut features, long and thin, were the 
complement of a slight, well-knit figure of 
which the only criticism one could make 
was that it looked slippery. Slipperiness 
was perhaps his ruling characteristic, a 
softness of movement suggesting a cat, 
and a habit of putting out and drawing 
back a long, supple, snake-like hand which 

“made you think of a pickpocket. Eyes 
that looked at you steadily enough im- 
pressed you as untrustworthy chiefly be- 
cause of a dropping of the pupil of the 
left through muscular inability. 

“Awful sorry, Judson,” was his sum- 
ming up of sympathy for his companion’s 
narrative. ‘‘Any dope I get Il pass 
along to you.” 


BEIWEEN gentlemen, however, there 

are understandings which need not be 
put into words, the principle of nothing for 
nothing being one of them. The conversa- 
tion had not progressed much further be- 
fore Gorry felt at liberty to say: 

“Now, about this Milligan Center Oil, 
Judson. I'd like awful well to get in on 
the ground floor of that. I’ve got a little 
something to blow in, and there’s a lot 
of suckers ready to snap up that stock 
before you print the certificates.” 

Diplomacy being necessary here, Judson 
practised it. Gorry might indeed be seek- 
ing a way of turning an honest penny, but 
then again he might mean to sell out the 
whole show. On the one hand you 
couldn’t trust him, and on the other it 
wouldn’t do to offend him so long as there 
a chance of his getting news of the 
girl. 

Judson could only temporize, pleadin 
Tilo of iniinence with the bunch wie 

were getting up the company. At the 
same time he would do his utmost to work 
Gorry in, on the tacit understanding 
rs _ that nothing would be done for nothing. 






The Dust Flower 


Allerton, too, had breakfasted late, 
at the New Netherlands Club, -and 
was now with Miss Barbara Walbrook, 
who received him in th: same room, and 
wearing the same hydrangea-colored robe, 
as on the previous morning. He had 
called her up from the Club, asking to be 
allowed to come once more at this uncon- 
ventional hour in order.to communicate 
good news. 

“‘She’s willing to do anything,” he stated 
at once, making the announcement with 
the glee of evident relief. ‘‘In fact, it was 
by pure main force that I kept her from 
running away from the house this morn- 
ing.” 

He was dashed that she did not take 
these tidings with his own buoyancy. 

‘‘What made you stop her? ’ che asked 
in wonder. “Sit down, Rash. Tell me 
the whole thing.” 


HOUGH she took a chair, he was un- 
able to doso. His excitement now was 
over the ease with which the difficulty was 
going tobemet. He could only talk about 
it in a standing pcesition, leaning on the 
mantelpiece, while she gazed up at him, 
nervously beating her left palm with the 
black arid gold fringe of her girdle. 

“T stopped her because—well, because 
it wouldn’t have done.” . 

‘“Why wouldn’t it have done? I should 
think that it’s just what would have done.” 

“Let her slip away penniless, and—and 
without friends?”’ 

‘‘She’d be no more penniless and with- 
out friends than she was when—when 
you—” she sought for the right word— 
‘when you picked her up.” ; 

“No, of course not; only now the—the 
situation is different.” 

“T don’t see that it is—much. Besides, 
if you were to let her run away first, so 
that you get—whatever the law wants you 
to get, you could see that she wasn’t pen- 
niless and without friends afterward. 
Most likely that’s what she was expecting.” 

His countenance fell. ‘“I—I don’t 
think so.” : 

“Oh, you wouldn’t think so as long as 
she could bamboozle you. TI was simply 
thinking of your getting what she probably 
wants to give you—for a price.” 

“T don’t think you do her justice, 
Barbe. If you’d seen her—’ 

‘ Very well; I shall see her. But seeing 
her won’t make any difference in my 
opinion.” i 

“Shell not strike you as anythin 
wonderful, of course, but I know she’s as 
straight as they meke ’em. And so long 
as she is—” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Why, then, it seems to me, we must be 
straight on our side.” re 


“We'll be straight enough if we pay her 


her price.” pe 
“There’s more to it than that.” 
““Oh, there is? 


and put it back in its place. “I : 
feel that we can’t—that we can’ 
the magnanimity be on her sid 
plays high, we’ve got to play hi 
“TI see. So she’s got you + 
she?” Pe, 
“T wish you wouldn’t be « 
about it, Barbe.” Pens |b 
“‘My dear Rash,” she expos 
“it isn’t being disagreeable to ha 


a 
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Then how much more?” 
“T don’t know that I camjexplameit osu 
He lifted one of the Stiegel candlesticks kin 
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mon sense. It’s all the more necessary — 
for me not to abnegate that, for the simple _ 
reason that you do.” : ee 
He hurled himself to the other end of 
the mantel-piece, picking up the second ~ 
candlestick and putting it down with force. 
“‘Tt’s surely not abnegating common sense 
just to—to recognize honesty.” - <a 
“Please don’t fiddle with those candle- 
sticks. They’re the rarest American work- _ 
manship, and if you were to break one of — 
them, Aunt Marion would kill me. VPI — 
feel safer about you if you sit down.” 
“All right.. Vl sit down.” He drew 
to nim a small, frail chair, sitting astride | 
on it. ‘‘Only please don’t fidget me.” 
“Would you mind taking that ch 
She pointed to something solid and 1 
line by Phyffe. ‘That little thing 
of Aunt Marion’s pet pieces of old. 
colonial. If anything were to happe 
it— But you were talking about reco, 
ing honesty,” she continued, as he m 
obediently. ‘“That’s exactly wha 
should like you to do, Rash, | Ww 
your eyes open. 
any one can pull the wool 
whether it’s this girl or some 
“Tn other words I’m a fool 
good enough to say.” “a 
“Oh, do forget that. I cou 
saying it, as I think you ought 
but don’t keep bringing it up. 
I do my best to meet you p 
I’m not going to quarrel with y 
more, Rash. I’ve made a vow 
effect, and I’m going to keep it. 
I’m to keep it on my side, you 
badger me on yours. 
good, and it does yoursel 
Having delivered this homily, 
a tone of brisk cheerfulness. * 
said over the phone that you y 
to tell me good news.” 
“Well, that was it.” : 
“What was it?” ae 
“That she was ready to do 
even to disappear.” i3 
“ And you wouldn’t let h 
“That I couldn’t let her— 
to show for it.” 


“DUT she will have something 
for it—in the end. Sh I 


as well as I do. Do 3 


ind of man she’s dealing 
“You mean that—?” — 
“Rash, dear, no girl v 
as this girl knows could h 
glance that she’d got ap 
ff 


the French say, and 
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Se told him already that I want to let him off,” said Letty. ‘“‘I’d go through fire, if 


it’d make him a bit more comfortable than he is.’’ Barbara could not believe her ears 





The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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KIDDY LANDS 
HISTORICAL 





From every section of the country are coming letters from And lots of kiddies are giving movie parties for their 
the kiddies and their parents saying they are having great little friends. To make room for an extra length of film, 
fun playing movies. Some ingenious boys are making we omitted the theater this month. If you have no theater, 
theaters out of tin or wood, and some are using pasteboard. we shall be glad to send you one upon receipt of 4c postage 






















COUKVESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Side table and chair of pure Louis XIV design, both gilded. .Date about 1680 
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FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 
A ert Simple Course in Home Decorating 


French, Period Furnishings—Lesson [IX 


HE study of French Period fur- 
nishings and their possible rela- 
tionship to the homes of today 
may well begin with the reign 
of Louis XIV; from 1643 to 1715, for 
it was not until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century that France can be said 
to have developed a national expression 
in the various fields of domestic art. The 
_ Gothic spirit which inspired the artists and 
designers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, although native to France, was 
chiefly embodied in cathedrals, monas- 
teries, and royal palaces, exerting but 
slight influence upon domestic architecture 
and furnishings; while the Renaissance 
was an acquired style which filtered into 
France from Italy in the closing years of 
the reign of Louis XII, reached its zenith 
under Francis I, and sank into a decadent 
and meaningless extravagance during the 
_ rule of Henry IV, which closed in 1610. 
In the course of the next 
thirty-three years, while Louis 
XIII occupied the throne, ~ 
the last traces of Renaissance 
feeling were transmuted by 
the native genius of France 
into a new art which, after 
assing through various modi- 
fications due to Spanish, Flem- 
h, and English influences, 
erged triumphant as the 
rst of the great French 
ods—that of Louis XIV, 
reigned from 1643 to 1715. 
addition to the extension 
srnational relationships 
h broadened and-invigor- 
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ated the current of French thought, other 
influences were at work to aid the evolu- 
tion of a national form of expression. 
Through the influence of Richelieu, Ma- 
zarin, and their associates, public interest 
in the decorative arts had been greatly 
fostered and developed. In: this epoch 
of absolute monarchism, social evolution 
supplanted the religious idealism of an 
earlier century as the dominating impulse 
of the nation, and the influx of Dutch 
and Flemish craftsmen infused new life 
and power into the art development of the 
period and hastened its crystallization 
into a distinctive and unified expression. 
The keynote of the furnishings of this 
most significant era is a formal and some- 
what pompous magnificence which gained 
in‘impressiveness through an exaggeration 


Gea NY OD ACN-S WER 
THESE SIX, QUESTIONS? 


If not, carefully reread this lesson, in which you will 
find them all answered. The following day write down 
the answers from memory and then compare them 
with those which appear in the lesson itself. 
Name the most important of the French periods. 
What was its most conspicuous characteristic? 
In which period was the furniture of heroic size? 
Name two leading types of Louis XVI decoration. 
- Enumerate four motifs of the Louis XV period. 
In what reign was there a return to classicism? 


+ 


of scale, just as a statue of heroic size is 
more arresting than one of normal propor- 
tions. Although le grand Monarque was 
only five feet two inches tall, the chairs 
which graced his palace were huge affairs, 
so massive that two footmen were needed 
to move one. They were rectangular in 
design, with ornately carved and gilded 
frames, as may be seen by reference to 
the illustration at the top of the opposite 
page. The marble-topped console tables, 
so numerous during this and succeeding 
reigns, were characterized by even more 
elaborate ornamentation. a 
Various sources were drawn upon for 
the decorative motifs so lavishly employed. 
From classic antiquity were borrowed the 
dentil, egg and dart, and astragal. A 
special favorite was the scallop shell which, 
at first realistic in treatment, degenerated 
by rapid stages into the rococo or rocaille 
motif destined to be the dominating ex- 
pression of the succeeding 
period. Most important of 
all was the Italian scroll, 
modified by Flemish influence 
and readapted by France; and 
to produce still greater con- 
fusion, there were mingled 
with these diverse elements 
innumerable naturalistic rep- 
resentations of floral, animal, 
and even human forms. As 
if to offset this extravagance, 
textiles in the beginning were 
simple in design and coloring, 
rich dark red, blue, green, 
and gold being the favored 
hues. (Continued on page 104) 
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HE paneling of walls is not a fad, 
It is not an affectation or a piece 
of _ ill-considered whimsicality 
without a sound reason back 
of it. It is a resource of great value and 
ready utility if we understand it aright. 
There are some worthy folk who seem to 
regard it as worse than an affectation— 
almost a moral dereliction—to have their 
walls of anything but good, placid plaster 
which can be papered and_repapered 
and papered again—being punctiliously 
scraped between whiles, of course, in the 
orthodox manner, whenever a freshening 
34 
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up is needed. hey look askance at panel- 
ing as an unjustifiable luxury perhaps, or 
an exotic contrivance, or at least as “‘high- 
falutin’”’ and not beseeming the walls of 
sober, every-day, unpretentious houses. 
The trouble with these honest folk is that 
they are suffering from an atrophied out- 
look and that ultra-conservatism induced 
by too long compliance with the Victorian 
modes which swept into oblivion so many 
decorative assets, an oblivion from which 
we have not yet fished-them all out. 

The writer holds no brief against plaster. 
He merely urges due recognition of other 





T he: W Hie 
and HOW of 
Paneled Walls 


By 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


legitimate kinds of wall surface and sub- 
mits the observation that a plain plaster 
wall is too often the negation of all decora- 
tive interest and too often made an excuse 
for decorative inertia and indifference. As 


a rule it does not prove stimulating to the 


exercise of decorative ingenuity or activity. 
The writer further submits that a good 


plaster wall surface has great possibilities 


and invites appropriate treafment with 
paint or paper, as the case may be, against — 
which there can be no eavil; but that a bad 


plaster wall surface—and there are far too © 


many of them, especially in old houses— _ 
is only a chronic discouragement and an 
obstacle to every decorative endeavor. 

Let us briefly summarize the grounds 


upon which it is advisable to employ pan- — 


eling of one description or another. — 
(1) When plaster is loose, cracked, and 


factorily, or wholly to remove and replace 


it, but when, with a (Continued on page 118) 
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dilapidated in places, so that it would be — 
exceedingly expensive to repair it satis- 





MARY H. NOWTHEND 


White-painted paneling, as illustrated above, 
often constitutes the, chief decorative charm of 
aroom. In the center of the opposite page is 
a paneled wainscot below a Chinese paper 


A fine type of seventeenth century, English pan- 
eling is shown in the quaint, old, oak-wainscoted 
room on the opposite page above. The varied 
sizes of the panels constitute an unusual feature 
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A convex mirror above the mantel and a large painting on either 
side lend a pleasing emphasis to the white-paneled wall spaces 
of this dining-room. The walls at left were first covered with 
canvas, and then moldings applied to form simple paneling 
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A trace of war-like days seems apparent 
in this chapeau shaped after the poilu’s 
helmet, but made of black plush and velvet 
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Mid-Winter Collections Show Three-Piece Suits in the Foremost | 
Place—Novelties Appearing in Sports Clothes —Light- a 
Colored Felt Hats Predominating in the South ame 
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HE three-piece frock is still in 
highest favor. The black satin 
tailored jacket is worn over a 
black satin skirt topped with a 

corsage of white Georgette embroidered or 
trimmed with black, or black and steel. 
This forms a suitable frock for tea dances. 
On chilly days a short, bloused jacket of 
ermine, forming a mere scanty ruffle be- 
low the girdle, replaces the satin coat. 

A new Vionnet model of black satin and 
crépe de Chine resembles a crépe de Chine 
frock worn under a narrow, circular cape of 
satin—with this distinction: the narrow 


CABLE NEWS 


ENNY’S midseason collection shows a straight, 

slender’ silhouette, the waist-line normal or 
slightly below the jacket. Wrist-length narrow 
sleeves. Belted and beltless coats fitted to the — 
figure without flare. Narrow skirts ‘ten inches 
from the floor. Serge, gabardine, reps, taffeta, 
and crépe de Chine as materials. Blue, black, 
burgundy, brick, mauve, piqué and foulard pip- 
ings. Pink and mauve organdy gilets. Four 
inch serge stocks tied at the neck and falling to 
the hem of the suit skirt. Coats are straight and 
loose. Sleeve , straight and roomy. Wide scarf 
effect for collars. Two color’ combinations of 
velours de laine. Slender covert frocks, six 
inches from the floor. Long, straight or slightly 
bishop sleeves. Flying panels. Evening gowns 
are sleeveless or with long, tight lace sleeves, and 
Show the bateau neck-line. Low waist-line shirring 
or tucks on hips draw the material tightly across 
the front and back. Lace, mousseline, embroidered 
satin, and soft taffetas are used for evening 


Steel pervades the mode for tailored wear, as dem- 
onstrated by the Premet gown of blue serge at left, 
braided in black and studded with steel beads 


To keep pace with the wide-sleeved dress, coat 
Sleeves attain unex pected width in the Jenny cloak 
of black velvet at right, girdled with get cabochons 


PREMET 





Lelong embroiders the black serge dress at 
left, while Jenny makes a blue velvet girdle 
the dominating note of the gown beside it 







REBOUX 


JENNY LELONG 






PAQUIN 








Beltless coats of black broadcloth assume the cross- 
wise drapery adopted by the smartest gowns in 
Paris, and the subtle charms of shaggy monkey 
fur make it a favored trimming of the winter 


‘ ~ Bewitching as the colors were at the Openings, 
the Parisienne maintains her preference for black, 
Ey as demonstrated by this Paquin coat of black 
mu aoe omy rey fur. Talbot hat of black felt 
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When box-coats tire of being straight, they decide 
upon a girdle asa matter of note, as testific ed by the 
model of gray cloth at left. The green corded wool 
suit at extreme left is topped by a Lucie Hamar hat 


When hati; are large, they are very, very large, but 
when they are small, they.are tiny, says Reboux 
in the model of black and white felt, above, piquant- 
er trimmed to one side with wing-like quills 





satin cape is posed ‘“‘wrong side to,” 
falling thus straight and open in the back 
over the belted, crépe de Chine chemise, 
the hands being thrust through slits in 
front, where the satin falls smooth and 
straight from neck to hem. 
Black Satin in Evidence Again 

While cloaks and frocks are made of 
black broadcloth and tailored frocks are 
fashioned of black velours de laine or some 
other rough-surfaced, black fabric, many 
of the smartest and newest costumes seen 
at ‘the races are made of black satin. 
Black satin jackets, fur-trimmed, are 


worn with straight, narrow, black satin 
cloaks, 


skirts. Black satin 
































PATOU y= 


Jean Patou reiterates his fond- 
ness for the Russian blouse in 
this gown of black crépe de Chine 
revealing an -insert of red. 
The bateau neck and loose sleeves 
are trademarks of the season 


An «interesting point of the 
Germaine dress, at right, is the 
handling of color on black crépe 
de Chine. Blue Georgette bands 
embroidered in dull red beads 
relieve the somber background 


GERMAINE 
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long and 


straight, are belted low at the hips and 
embroidered above the girdle with stitch- 
ing which resembles quilting. The result 
of this stitching on satin somewhat re- 
sembles zenana cloth. Cloaks of this sort 
appear also in dark brown satin. 

In some cases a black satin jacket is 
wholly or partially tucked crosswise or 
lengthwise, the tiny tucks being placed at 
inch intervals. A new cloak of black 
crépe marocain, designed for the Riviera, 
is tucked throughout with inch-wide, cross- 
wise tucks and trimmed with chinchilla. 
The wide sleeves are of plain crépe, and 
the cloak is led with crépe georgette. 

Tucks play an important réle in some 
of the new models, being used most deco- 
ratively as trimming. The small “cord” 
tuck is employed, as a rule, on cloth, serge, 
or satin. Bands of tucking: finish the 
lower edges of jackets, cloaks, and skirts, 
and also form collars and cuffs. 

Blaireau is a fur much used at present on 
black wool stuffs. Paquin cuffs and collars 
a black cloth cloak with blaireau, and 
Renée employs it en a black satin jacket. 


Hats for Town and Country 


At the races, women are wearing small, 
round hats of black felt trimmed with 
iridescent, green cock’s feathers, a panache 
of the feathers being crushed on the right 
side of the hat, concealing part of the 
crown and dripping over the narrow brim 
to the shoulder. Square, rather high 
crowns appear on many new hats, and 
there is a new fashion of posing the trim- 
ming—plumes, quills, or long, sword-like 
feathers—picturesquely on the right side. 

Hats for the South are made of felt in 
black, beige, white, yellow, or blue—hats 





which are quite untrimmed save for the 
narrowest of ribbon bindings. The crown 
is square, the “square” slightly rounded, 
and the broad brim is double. ‘That is, 
the brim flares from the bandeau to its 
greatest width and then turns upward 
again to the crown, where it is bound with 
a narrow ribbon. ‘This soft, double brim, 
which easily assumes almost any shape, is 
exceedingly smart and picturesque. 


New Ideas for Sports Clothes 


New sports jackets for St. Moritz are 
made of soft, thick, wool tricot—often 
in white—embroidered decoratively with 
wool of a contrasting. color. White is 
thus embroidered (Continued on page 118) 


Uneven hem-lines, bateau necks, 
long, wide sleeves, and a low 


all of which are embodied in this 
Patou gown of the softest black 
velvet and blue crépe de Chine 


ter of décolletage, but evening 
gowns adhere to the sleeveless 
effect shown in the Patou gown of 


ished with round, silver buckles 





watst-line are points of the winter, — 


Moderation is evident in the mat- 


black crépe de Chine, at left, fin- 
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Clothes have a way of adapting them- 
selves to their surroundings, for an over- 
blouse on occasion becomes a wool tricot 
to meet the sporting needs of St. Moritz 


While some seek adventure in Alpine 
- resorts, others seek the sunshine of the 
- Midi, whence this blue linen frock with 
its gayly embroidered girdle migrated 





When on the sunny Riviera, this gown of yellow 
serge may be donned. The parasol at left is 
of green taffeta and black and white ribbon 


Felt holds the monopoly of sports hats in both 
Paris and New York as acknowledged by this 
model of yellow felt boasting an extens ive brim 
slit in loops in a more than unusual manner 









Let tt be skiing, Skating, or tobogganing 
this fair Parisienne is forearmed for 
any sporting emergency in her black 
wool tricot trimmed with white wool fur 


After the manner of Callot this gown of 
beige and black crépe marocain would 
be equally effective in blue and white 
linen if needed for a southern resort 





Alice Bernard gives prominence to a girdle of silver 
galon set with black stones, which forms a tab- 
lier down. the front of this white velvet and crépe 
de Chine gown, edged with black fox and worn 
in “La Passante” at the Théatre de Paris 
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This blondine feather comb testifies to the variety 
of ornaments used. Orchid, sapphire, flame, jade, 
or black; $9.75. Ostrich fan; $8.95. Orange, . 


sapphire, or black coque fan below; $16.13 


No evening costume seems complete this season 
without ahair-ornament and most charming 1s 
this leaf and grape bandeau. In goldor silver; $6.50. 
Red, black, sapphire, or rose ostrich fan; $16.40 


i 


An invaluable asset to an evening gown 1s the 
fluffy ostrich and satin evening: bag below in 
black, orchid, sapphire, jade, orange, flame, or 
turquoise; $5. Long drop black earrings; $1.58 


Whenever prices are quoted, we shall be happy 
to buy these evening accessories for you upon 
receipt of check or money-order. Kindly address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, New York 










Left. A decided fad of the winter are shoe 
buckles. Round rhinestone buckle on shoe; $3.15. 
Round cut-steel buckle; $3.15. Oblong steel bead 
buckle; $3.94. Narrow rhinestone buckle; $3.15 


On simple gowns girdles play an important part. 
Below. Coral, jade, or black celluloid girdle; 
$4.75, Red, jade, or coral and black girdle; 
$2.50. Black celluloid and steel girdle; 85c 
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Hellstern shoes below:—The round-shaped toe es 
vanishes in Paris before the more pointed last : 

which adopts a strap, buckle, or fur as ornament is 
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Medium-Priced House-Dresses and a Suit-Dress You Can 
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L’AIGLON DRESSES 


The house-dresses of checked gingham above 
cone in guaranteed fast brown, blue, red; 
heliotrope, black, or pink; 16 to 20, 36 to 46. 
Dress at left, about $4; at right, about $7 


Unusually smart is the Duplex three-piece 
suit-dress of Wooltex sports puns, tweeds, and 
checks, at right. In navy, brown, gray, tan. 
or light spring shades; approximately $39.59 


O you fully realize the advan- 

D tage of our National Shopping 
Service? The models here 
illustrated, though made in New 
York, are distributed throughout the 
country and may be purchased in 
your own town, in your own shops. 

- Should there not be a dealer in your 
_ vicinity, write us to know the name 
of one whd does carry them, and you 
will be shown the same styles as if you 
were doing your shopping in New York. 

_ So much has been thought of in the 
matter of dress that discoveries in 

_ this line come only rarely. There is, 
_ however, no end to human ingenuity, 
for the two house-dresses at the right 

- above, through clever devices, may 
_ be made to conform to any type of 
figure. The waist-line may be ad- 
_justed by buttoning two buttons, and 
the skirt lengthened by pulling a 
thread out of a concealed tuck under 
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hem. Under-arm shields and 











Buy m Your Own Town 


Through our National Shop- 
ping Service the woman in the 
small town may buy the very 
same models that are made and 
shown in New York City. These 
house-dresses illustrate new 
points that will be of interest to 
every woman who has cause to 
wear this type of dress. They 
keep pace with the mode, adopt- 
ing the fuller lines of the moment. 
The suit-dress below will receive 
a cordial welcome because of its 
smart and practical value. If 
your dealer does not carry these 
models under their trade-mark 


-make, write National Shopping 


Service, Good Housekeeping, to 
know the name of the dealer in 
your own town or locality 
who does have them in stock 


WOOLTEX MODEL 
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BARMON ADJUSTABLE DRESSES 


A detailed sketch of the adjustable waist- 
line and hem of these house dresses is shown 
im center above. The under-arm shields and 
reinforced seams give additional strength 


Checked gingham fashions both dresses above, 
the model at left showing a Peter Pan collar; 
about $6, and that at right, the shazl collar; 
about $5. Pink, blue, green, or brown 


reinforced seams give additional 
strength. A piece of mending cloth 
of the. material is attached to the dress. 

The two dresses at the left above 
may equally be recommended for their 
good style, material, and guaranteed 
fast colors. This last point is one to 
be greatly considered, as house-dresses 
must undergo innumerable washings. 
Two different styles are here shown, 
the long shawl collar so becoming to 
the average woman and the more 
tailored type of dress with a V neck 
and asash that tiesin the back. Both 
these dresses adopt the fuller lines 
to be found in the newer frocks. 

Last but not least, the three-piece 
suit at left is worthy of note. We 
have heard of the vogue of three-piece 
suits in. the more elaborate style of 
tailleur, but its application to strictly 
tailored wear is new. It comesin a 
variety of materials with both a long 


and short coat from which to select. 
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An exceptional value is the envelop che- — 
mise of pink crépe de Chine at left, with _ 
real filet lace and ribbon straps; $3.95 





A lovely gown to enter slumberland ts that — 
of radium silk in center, with real filet 
aid hemstitching. Pink or white; $15.45 — 


Extreme left—Bodice of radium silk with 
hemstitching and real filet. Pink or white; 
$3.95. Step-in drawers to match; $8.85 


Quality and Price Meet on Equal Ground in These 
Models from the fanuary White Sales , 


OST women await the white sales in 
January with impatience to lay in 

asupply for the forthcoming year. It was 
with pleasure that the Editor noticed in 
selecting these models the considerable 
drop in prices compared with last year. y\ 
Three different types of lingerie Lave been 
illustrated on these two pages to meet the 
various-sized incomes. Philippine and silk 
lingerie have now taken with most women 


the place French lingerie used -to hold. VA ae 









Vests take to more elaboration in this pink crépe This sack of crépe de Chine, cut on kimono lines The combinahon of pink crépe de Chi 
de Chine model trimmed with Valenciennes lace and berufled in chiffon, lends enchantment to Georgette make for charm in linger 
and insertion; $4.50. The step-in drawers made the early morning hours. In pink, blue, or this bodice adorned with lace; $1.95, 
to apiatch gwe a short petticoat effect; $5.55 lavender; $8.88. Cap of figured net; $3.50 to match; $4.75. Lace bandeau cat 


me ae 


You will be charmed with 
the vest of pink or white 
nainsook below, trimmed 
with real filet to match 
the gown in circle at right 
below, $1.95.  Step-in 
drawers to match, $1.75 










Lace has its winsome 
ways, and more so than 
ever when it happens to 
be real filet, which edges 
the bodice of fine white 
nainsook below; $3.25. 















With the demands made 
by the mode on the one- 
piece dress, a shadow- 
proof princess slip of 
crépe de Chine seems a 
requisite of the wardrobe. 


White or pink; $5.99 


Shadow-proof — cambric 
petticoat at top of group 
at right; $1.95. Pink or 
white wash satin petticoat 
second from top; $7.50. 
Philippine-embroidered, 
batiste skirt below; $4.90 


Nothing wears like Philippine hand embroidery, which adorns the 
batiste envelop chemise at left above; $3.90. Philippine-em- 
broidered batiste gown in center; $3.85. Philippine batiste draw- 
ers on stool, $2.90. -Philippine step-in chemise at right; $3.25 


The pink nainsook and real filet gown, at left below, shows a V 
neck; $1.95. Cap of net and Valenciennes lace; $3.50. White or 
pink nainsook gown at right below, with real filet matches the 
vest and drawers at left; $2.75. Dotted swiss and lace cap; $2.25 





Bloomers to match; $3.25 
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Nainsook princess slip at | 
right with real filet and 
double hem to hip-line; 
$2.95. Silk jersey petti- 
coat at bottom of group 
below in navy or black; 
in extra sizes only, $6.90 


The articles on both these 
pages represent excellent 
values. We shall be 
happy to buy them upon 
receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service 
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HOME DRESSMAKER 


How to Make a One-Piece Dress of Gingham or Linen 
And an Evening Dress of Chiffon 


NINGHAM dresses are going to be 
J smarter than ever this summer. 
*” Women have discovered what a 
very nice thing a one-piece dress is, It is 
more becoming to the average person than 
a shirt-waist and skirt. It is far easier to 
get into and can be worn considerable time 
without being laundered. When the neces- 
sity for laundering arises, it launders well 
and is like new after a trip to the tub. 
Of course, this is true only when reliable 
materials are selected. The American 
mills haye shown great persistence in re- 
gard to the dye situation and in many 
cases today are producing fast-colored 
materials, of good qualities, which they 
stand back of with their own guaranty. 
The Gilbrae Gingham and Indian Head 
Linen, which come in a charming: variety 
of colors, not only have the guaranty of a 
fine mill back of them, but have been 
proved worthy by the test of Goon Housn- 
KELPING Institute. Hither of these mate- 
rials could be used with safety for the sim- 
ple one-piece model, shown below. 

This frock is cut in but three pieces; a 
front, back, and sleeves. The fronts and 
backs are both cut on the lengthwise fold 
ol the goods. The trimming, which gives 
it a certain amount of distinction, is a 


simple braid applied as here illustrated. 
A strip of deeper color of the material used 

























for the dress can be used to accentuate this 
design, if desired. The pattern shows per- 
forations for the placing of the braid; 
therefore, in making the dress, after the 
linen or gingham has been cut, lay the pat- 
tern over the material and trace the lines 
for the position of the braid with a tracing 
wheel. Sew the braid in place and then 
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Shelton is the name given this all-silk velvet, 
which is soft enough to drape. For a simple 
evening wrap, the upper sample of Pan Ondulay 
is attractive. Fabrics from the Shelton Looms 


sew up the side seams of the dress. It is 
a matter of preference and, to a certain 
extent, of skill, in the fitting of the sleeves, 
as to whether or not the seam of the sleeve 
is sewed continuously with the under-arm 
seam of the dress. In fitting your sleeve 
at the armhole, keep the under-arm seam 
of the sleeve in a line with the under-arm 
seam of the dress. This will make the fit- 
ting of the sleeve easier. Face the neck and 
the sleeves on the wrong side, allowing the 
facing to be the depth from the edge of the 
second band of braid. Then, when you 
sew the braid in place, cover the line of 
the stitches of the facing. A dress of this 
character looks best with a four-inch hem. 
This dress requires: 
4 yds. 36 in. wide Indian Head Linen at soc. 


DET YG. sass cle enn ree er 2.36 
or 4'4 yds. 32 in. wide Gilbrae Gingham at : 
OOC. PO? VQ... . 6 is, kee ee a eee eee ee 4.05 
14 yds. 144 in. wide cotton braid at t5c. per yd. 2.10 


And now a word about skirt lengths! 
American women have somewhat modified 


the length of the skirts, without accepting 


Patterns for either dress may be obtained in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, and 40, upon receipt of sixty cents 
for each one. Kindly give correct size and 
address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
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or Velvet 


the very long ones which the French 
dressmakers showed in their collections of 
August 15th. The average length today 
is about eight to ten inches from the floor, 
as is found becoming. 

The dress below for evening wear would 
be charming made of indestructible voile, 
charmeuse, or velvet. The indestructible 
voile can be purchased in plain colors as 
well as charming figured patterns, and has 
the quality of chiffon. 

This dress requires: 


6 yds. 40 in. wide indestructible voile at $2.50 
per yd 
3 yds. 3 in. wide velvet ribbon at 42c. per yd 
2% yds. 36 in. wide China silk forlining at 
$1.00 per yd 


+ 


$15.00 
12060 


2.50 
$18.76 


Shelton velvets are all-silk fabrics, which 
are soft enough to drape in this attractive 
fashion, making the skirt perhaps a little 
less full for this material. A dress of this 
kind should be made over a silk lining. 
The pattern shows a very simple two-piece 
lining, which is cut from the arm-pits to 
the hem of the skirt. This is slightly 
shaped in cut and may be more closely 
fitted by the use of darts below the bust 
in the front, or in place of the darts, the © 
fit is gained by placing a casing just below 
the waist-line across the sides. In this 
casing, elastic is run, (Continued on page 79) 












Indian Head Linen, 36 in. wide, 59c. per yd., 
and Gilbrae Gingham, 32 in. wide, 90c. per 
yd., come in all shades in guaranteed fast colors. 
Write Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
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Doors opened all along the Street, and out we came in our caps 


and hoods and things. 


The boys began to make snowbalis 


at once, and the girls squealed and ran as girls always do 


Bayvveniures in Our Street 


NE morning, when we opened our 
doors, we found that the wind 
was cold. Old Jack Frost had 
been about. We knew that. 

Most of the pretty. red and yellow leaves 
on the trees in the Street had fallen 

_ sadly on the ground, so we knew that 
summer was over. And our mothers all 
made us put on our caps and mufflers 
and cloaks. . 

‘The sky was gray, which made us feel 
even colder, so we rolled hoops and jumped 
rope to keep warm.” Then our good friend 

_ Puggsy came out, her fat cheeks rosy and 
her little, round nose red. 
- “Tet’s make a bonfire!” said Puggsy. 

“Let’s,” agreed everybody. . 

_ “Allright,” said Puggsy. “Get baskets 
_and brooms and rakes, and we’ll gather up 
~ the leaves.” 

_ In about a minute we had our baskets 
_ and brooms and rakes and were working 
_ hard—every one of us. And we swept the 
_ whole street as clean as a kitchen. The 
_ bonfire was made right in the middlé of 
the Street, so that none of the houses 
te: take fire. It was a perfectly huge 
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By Gertrude 


Alice 
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bonfire and snapped and crackled, and 
the sparks and smoke went away up in 
the sky in fine style. And the bonfire had 
a very nice smell, which somehow made 
us hungry. 

Finally every leaf was gone, not one 
more to be seen, and the fire got smaller 
and ‘smaller and then got black and was 
gone. Just then a door opened. 

“Come, children,” said a pleasant voice. 
“Come right back to the kitchen.” 

“It was the Mother of the Baby-Who- 
Couldn’t-Talk-Plain, and she was inviting 
Puggsy and all of us into her nice, big 
kitchen. We went, of course, though we 
didn’t know what was going to happen— 
something to eat, we hoped, because we 
were all as hungry as bears. 

And this is what happened. She said 
that such good children as we were to sweep 
the whole Street should have a treat, so 
she was going to let us pop corn and pull 
taffy. Think of it—doing both of those 
things all in one day! 

The boys said, “Hooray!” And prob- 
ably the girls said, ‘“‘ Goody, goody.” 

We took off our caps and mufflers and 


Kay 


cloaks in a hurry and washed our hands, 
because we were told to. Then the Mother 
of the Baby-Who-Couldn’t-Talk-Plain tied 
big gingham aprons around all of us, even 
the boys, and we went to work. 

Some shelled pop-corn, which is sharp 
and prickly and hard to get off the cob. 
Some one else put it in the popper, which 
was kept flying backward and forward 
over the hot stove. Very soon it began to 
smell good, then to sputter and pop as 
white as snow. The sirup for the tafly was 
boiling away, and Puggsy watched that, 
her face getting redder and redder beside 
the hot stove. 

The Door-Slammer and Muddy-Heels 
made a great noise cracking nuts for the 
taffy on a flat-iron. Sometimes they 
cracked their fingers instead. 

Then, when the sirup was ready, some 
of us made lovely, round, white, sticky 
pop-corn balls, and others pulled taffy till 
it was stiff. Then we ate and ate till 
everything was gone, but you should have 
seen that kitchen! But good old Puggsy 
helped put it in order, and then it was 
time to go home. (Continued on page 124) 
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Stand erect in this position, called the Cross; from it you 
begin each of the twelve exercises called the Daily Dozen 


DOA DOZEN Data 


SOCIAL scientist, forty years ago, 

said that the greatest nation of 

the future would be the one that 

could send the most men to the 
top of the Matterhorn. We believe that 
statement a great deal more now than we 
did then. A large majority of us believed 
that -we should never have another war 
that our death-dealing machines had 
been so perfected that no men would face 
them. But the war came, and we soon 
learned that fear did not stop it. There 
is something in the human being that car- 
ries him through. It is the same thing 
that we all know in athletics—pluck, 
heart, sand. And so these men of ours 
faced shells, gas, mud,, and disease, and 
went over just the same. What prepared 
us? The Allied Commands believe it was 
our training in athletics that gave us the 
basis from which to build, and the French 
and Italians are taking over all they can 
of these athletics. At any rate, we have 
these facts: Before the Russo-Japanese 
War, the proportion at which an advance 
stopped was under ten percent; if ten men 
in a hundred dropped, the charge ceased. 
The Japs raised this at Port Arthur to 
twelve. Our men went on with over forty 
percent of casualties, and the worst trouble 
we had was with American troops over- 
running their objectives. We had had no 
military preparedness, but all our boys 
on the sand lots, in school, in college, had 
had one great lesson pounded home to 


them. The cardinal sin in sport is to quit. 
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By Wiad tent tea ae 


Here is a prescription, to be taken at 
home, that will prevent round shoul- 
ders, hollow chests, flat feet, and 
other defects, besides adding to grace 
and beauty, and is recommended for 
father, mother, son, and daughter 


In the decalogue of our youth, that is the 
one unpardonable thing. When a man 
gets his signal, he goes as long as he can 
stand. So these boys, when they got the 
signal in the real war instead of on the 
playground, went over and kept going 
whether there were any others left by 
their side or not. 

Then the thousands of carefully-nur- 
tured women, British, French, American, 
who exchanged the ballroom frock for 
the nurse’s garb and the overalls of the 
machine shop, and the mothers who saw 
their boys leaping from school-books to 
the call of war—what new thoughts went 
through all these strangely stimulated 
brains? Ah, indeed, this war not only 
“made men of us,” but brought a 
kindled consciousness to women, and 
placed some strange values upon society 
long surfeited with the weaknesses of 
overcivilization. A girl found that she 
admired a man more for his strength and 
courage; a mother found herself anxiously 
wondering whether her boy could stand 
exposure and hardship. If her boy was 
a weakling, she found herself wishing he 


’ were like her neighbor’s son, ee and 


deep-chested. 


And now are we not to profit by all these 
lessons? We want prevention more than 
we want cure. Must we slip back to old 
fetishes that failed us when the emergency 
came? When we found in a selective 
draft that one boy out of every three was 
unfit, we then and there made up our 
minds that something was wrong some- 
where. Our sports had developed cour- 


\ 


age, discipline, and adaptability in the ; 


few, but not stamina in the many. We 
had flat chests too generally. 
round shoulders too frequently. We had 
flat feet where we had no thought of it. 

We have all these things still, in spite 
of the lessons of the draft. The aver- 
age age of boys entering college is be- 
tween 18 and 19. In the examination of 
the Freshman Class at Yale in 1920— 


We had 


a a i 


these boys were 12 years old when the © 


war began and 14, years old when we. | 


went into it—7rz in number (96 percent) 
showed one or more defects. Out of a 
list of twenty-two kinds of” defects, there 
were six that were shown by at least 200 
men. Of the whole number, 315 had flat 
chests, 673 round shoulders, 327 lateral 
curvature of the spine, 297 low arch in 
the foot, and 545 prenated feet. 


All these - 


P 


boys had been through what is supposed — 


to be the physical education of home, — 
school, and later preparatory or high 
school, and yet this was the result. If 


this is true in respect of the youths who 


have had the best chances, then what of - 
-the 80 or go percent who have had no ~ 


~ * 
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such advantages? No 
wonder we had over 30 
percent of rejects in the 
draft —from which we 
seem to have learned no 
lesson. 

Now, these defects are 
wholly unnecessary. 
They can be prevented. 
Those thirty-three per- ~ 
cent rejects can be 
brought well under ten. 
Nor is it necessary to 
spend any more time 
upon calisthenics or exer- 
cise or sport than we 
were spending before the 
war. The matter is per- 
fectly simple, and the proof is readily at 
hand. ‘The only question is, are we willing 
to apply the lessons? We should give up 
no part of our sports; we should extend 
them. But we should simplify and. even 
curtail some of our so-called calisthenics. 
We should make them concern the trunk 
and the vital organs and not the always 
efficient legs and arms. Here is what a 
surgeon has said: 

“Tn the way of set-up exercises, what 
we really need for practical use is some- 
thing in which the individual loses every 
suggestion of strain. He should become 
perfectly supple in body; all strains and 












rarengenpemg ute. 


The Grasp: Place hands be- 
hind the neck. Bend forward 
from the waist, keeping head 
up, neck bent back. Come 
baek slowly to first position 





tensions should be missing, and his mus- 
cles and trunk work like an oiled machine. 
This produces a mental effect of freedom 
and confidence, an exhilaration of spirit 
which takes the place of the old jaded and 
tired-out feeling that comes from over- 


muscular effort at exercises that 
tedious and exhausting.” 

And we need these postural exercises 
for our boys and girls as we never needed 
them before. Many of our young people 
have opportunity for sports but one or 
two days a week, and in the winter hardly 
at all. They can have a few minutes of 
the other work once or twice a day. And 


are 


The Crouch: (above) Squat slowly, inhal- 
ing; come up slowly, exhaling. The Crawl: 
(left below) Raise left arm; let right drop. 
Let right crawl to knee, curving left 
over head. The Curl: (right below) Bend 
head back, inhaling. Hands forward, 
bending forward from waist, exhaling 


this set-up will make 
them better ready to 
enjoy their sports, and 
more successful in them, 
and, finally, far more 
efficient in their work, 
and less prone to illnesses 
and disease. 

Not very long ago a 
boys’ magazine sent out 
a thousand charts of a 
simple form of exercise 
—the “Daily Dozen”— 
and the following letters 
(only a few of the great 
number received) show 
the results in six to eight 
weeks: These boys gained 
all the way from 34-:in. to 234 in. chest 
measurement and from 2 to 8 Ibs. in weight. 


“T like my chart very much and find it is 
doing me much good in general health, strength 
and suppleness. It was just what I needed. 
If every boy had the chart and used it per- 
sistently, he would build up a better physique. 

Chest gain 3 inches; shoulders 1 inch; thigh 
rt inch; neck 14% inches; height 14 inches; 
wéight 6 pounds. 

I started my exercises March 13, 1920. 

Yours truly, 
REx CRISMER.” 


“In my estimation I think this chart the 
best there could be (Continued on page 720) 


The Weave: Raise right 
arm, keeping eyes on it 
as it goes up. Bend left 
knee and lower left arm 
until fingers touch floor 
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Meredee reached over the pile of linen and stood the candelabrum upright on the blanket. 
Governor said I looked just like my mother—which was all foolishness.” 





“Aunt Abbie, tell 
Meredee popped her eyes open. 


Pretty J hata cae 


T was one of those soft, warm days of 
early spring, when  winter-sealed 
windows fly open and folk begin to 
wonder if it wouldn’t be safe now to 

take down the~baseburner. Meredee 
Graves sat by an open window in the 
sitting-room, sewing, as usual, this time 
fine lace edging on bits of sheer white 
goods. Across the room, on the other side 
of an ugly, square oak table Meredee’s 
aunt, Abigail Graves, tried to keep at her 
knitting, but fidgeted a good deal as she 
watched Meredee’s bright, bowed head and 
the bits of flummery in Meredee’s dainty 
fingers. Miss Abbie’s fingers were not 
dainty. The gray wool in her hands kept 
catching on the rough skin at the finger-tips. 

“What’re you making now?” she asked 
presently. 

Meredee looked up and_ smiled. 
collar,” she said. 

“My sakes! Another collar? You just 
got through with one.” 

Meredee gave a business-like tug to the 
organdy. vestee -which brightened her 
plain, blue silk dress. ‘‘It’s nice to have a 
change of collars if you have to wear one 
dress a whole lot,” she explained. ‘I’m 
copying this one from a magazine adver- 


tisement.”’ 
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“What a notion!” said Miss Abbie. 

She did not speak sharply or unkindly, 
more in impatient amazement. Miss 
Abbie did not dislike her niece, but she 
surely did not comprehend her. Meredee 
had come out to Centerville the first of 
February to fill a vacancy in the high school 
teaching staff. From the very first it 
seemed as if Miss Abbie could not take 
her eyes off the girl, not merely because 
Meredee, with her bright, brown hair, her 
sweet, blue eyes, her whimsical, little 
mouth, was a pretty thing herself, but 
because she was so set about with ridicu- 
lous, hand-fashioned, daintily-ornamented 
fixings and tomfooleries. 

Miss Abbie looked down on her own 
dress. On its blue calico breadth there 
were no fixings or tomfooleries, no decora- 
tions except a few splotches where the 
color had faded from too vigorous rubbing 
on the washboard. : 


“What are you making, Aunt Abbie?” 


asked Meredee. 

“Socks.” 

“Socks, Aunt Abbie? Wheto 
whom would you make socks?”” Meredee 
sometimes remembered her responsibility 
as a teacher. 

“For Henry Burdock.” 


“Oh! He’s that nice man that farms the 
old Graves place. You promised to take 
me out there some day, Aunt Abbie.” 

“‘T’ve been waiting for the weather to 
open up. Do you like Henry Burdock?” 
Aunt Abbie spoke in baffled wonder. 
“He’s plain.” 

aon oil t say ‘ idlaih, ’ objected Mer- 
edee, cocking her head judiciously. “Of, — 
course he isn’t fussy. But he’s not like © 
most of the farmers I’ve seen. He reads— 
and he likes pretty ire he 
stopped by the other day to see how ne . 
jonquils and narcissus were i 
You told me he’d set them ‘all out Bare t 
Don’t you like him, Aunt Abbie?” = 

PSYes vor course,” said Mise ‘Abbie, “ 
squirming decidedly. 

“Do you always knit socks for] 


= 
: 
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Every Christmas I give him oe 
two pair of fingered mittens.” e 

“Mercy! . Every Christma 
years! What a lot he must hav 

“What a notion!” Real indigna 
tinged Miss Abbie’s retort. “He wears. 
out. He’s a hard-working man, I 

-Meredee, unabashed, came a 
table to feel the gray worsted. — 
believe he ever could wear them 








me about it!’’ ‘‘I was only alittle girl,’’ said Miss Abbie slowly. ‘‘The 
“Aunt Abbie, you’re beyootiful!”? ‘What a notion!’ said Miss Abbie 


By Shirley M. Seifert 


Illustrated by Grant 


said. “And TI should think you’d get tired 
of making them. Wouldn’t you rather 
make pretty things?” 

“Pretty?” said Miss Abbie with a short, 

hurt laugh. ‘You'll get over those notions 
when you’re as old as I am.”’ 

“Old?” said Meredee. ‘‘You’re not 
old », Aunt Abbie. You’re not thirty-five 
yet. 

“Well, don’t talk like that in Center- 
ville,” said Miss Abbie, “without you want 
folks to think you’re crazy. Everybody 
here starts down hill at thirty. If you 
— don’t start of your own account, somebody 

_ gives you a push. 

“That’s a stupid, old-fashioned notion, 

_ Aunt Abbie, and I don’t think you believe 

Le init yourself. What’s more, I think you’re 
just pretending when you fuss at me about 

_ my pretty things. I think you like them, 

, 100.” 

_. This took Miss Abbie’s wind entirely for 

_-aspace. She knitted with rapid, flustered, 
snatching jerks. When she spoke again, it 
was with a strong flavor of resentment. 

“You needn’t think I never knew what 

retty things were,” she said. 

“Of course not, Aunt Abbie. I never 

had that thought. You’ve had lots of 

ee pee Father has told me.” 
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grandmother’s linen 
You never saw 


“T’ve got your 
chest up-stairs right now. 
anything to beat that.” 

Meredee put aside her work and clasped 
her hands. ‘‘Won’t you show it to me?” 
she begged. ‘‘Grandmother’s chest!” 

“Tt’ll make supper late,” fussed Miss 
Abbie, but she also put aside her work and 
moved toward the hall. 

The cottage which Miss Abbie held in 
town while a tenant farmed her inherited 


-estate was a small story-and-a-half affair 


with two finished bedrooms up-stairs and 
an unfinished lumber room. Into this 
room with its rough, splintery floor, its 
bare rafters, its one stingy window, Miss 
Abbie now led her excited niece and, paus- 
ing before an oblong object near the win- 
dow, pulled aside a frayed, gray cotton 
blanket. 

She uncovered a chest of exquisite work- 
manship. Generations, perhaps centuries 
before, some woodcarver, or more than one, 
had wrought all his soul’s desire for beauty 
into its delicate ornament, and patient 
hands had rubbed and rubbed to bring 
out the fine grain and the rich hue of the 
seasoned wood. Many a connoisseur 
would have paid huge sums for its posses- 
sion. Meredee fell on her knees beside it. 


“Tt was her bride’s chest,” 
said Aunt Abbie, all the edge 
stolen from her voice, as if the 
sweet tradition had touched 
her, too. “A sea captain gave 
it to her on her sixteenth birth- 
day.” ; 

“Tt’s almost enough to see 
for one day,” said Meredee. 
“Let’s save the inside for to- 
morrow.” 

“What a notion!” said Miss 
Abbie, stooping to turn the key 
in the lock. 

Meredee sat down on the gray 
cotton blanket, holding out her 
arms. “Put the things into my 
lap,” she said. ‘‘They mustn’t 
touch the floor.” 

Miss Abbie, bent over the 
chest, muttered something. 
With shaky, reverent hands she 
began lifting out her inherited 
treasures. First came the bed- 
ding. In spite of her awe 
Meredee smiled at the quaint, 
old pillow shams with their lace- 
edged ruffles or their embroi- 
dered landscapes. Then in won- 
derment she ceased to smile. 
There were sheets of heavy lin- 
en such as no department store 
of today ever displays, all 
hemmed with the finest stitches 
taken by hand. Below were 
miscellaneous squares and 
lengths of smooth fine linen set 
with lace of traditional value. 
But most of all Meredee ex- 
claimed over a tablecloth which 
Miss Abbie, flushed with grati- 
fied pride and perhaps the 
warmth of the attic room, .un- 
folded to its full length before 
her squealing niece. It was a 
pattern cloth, as heavy and 
lustrous as satin, faintly vel- 
lowed like an old letter, fragrant as an old 
romance. From a wreath of roses in the 
center, garlands and single flowers and 
scattering petals dropped away to the four 
corners. They looked as if they could be 
scraped off with a knife. 

“All woven by hand,” said Miss Abbie 
proudly. ‘‘The sea captain brought her 
that, too, from Ireland. The last time she 
used it was the last time the Governor 
came to dinner at our house—Governor 
Meredith, the one you were named after. 
That was at the old place where there 
aren't any electric lights. Come _ to 
think.of it, there weren’t many in Cen- 


terville those days. We had the 
Governor’s candlestick. Ive got it here, 
too.” 


She tried to pretend indifference as she 
folded the tablecloth, but once it slipped 
from her hands and fell to the floor in a 
swishing heap. As she started toward a 
gloomy corner in search of the candlestick, 
she stumbled over the bride’s chest. A nail 
in a rafter caught a Jock of her black hair 
and wrecked her whole taut coiffure. Her 
hands fumbled clumsily over the shrouding 
of the long, black morocco case. On her 
way back to Meredee, she stumbled again, 
and the case fell with a clattering bump at 
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Meredee’s feet. 
wit 1 mischief. 

“T don’t blame you for getting excited,” 
she said demurely as Miss Abbie opened 
the case. 

Within, against a yellowed satin lining, 
rested a Governor’s wedding gift—a 
branched candelabrum of massive, hand- 
wrought silver. Meredee reached over her 
pile of linen and stood it upright on the 
blanket. 

~Oh;, 1 can just see it ail ” she said, clos- 
ing her eyes. ‘Grandmother young and 
pretty with all her cunning black curls, just 
like that old picture father has, and the 
Governor with a Stephen A. Douglas 
stock—” 

“Tt wasn’t as long ago as that,” 
jected Miss Abbie. . “I was there.” 

“Aunt Abbie, tell me about it!” 

“T don’t remember it—much,” said Miss 
Abbie slowly. “I was only a little girl. 
The Governor held me on his lap and said 


Meredee’s eyes shone 


I looked just like my mother, which was all” 


foolishness.” 

Meredee popped. her eyes open. Abigail 
Graves, unconscious of scrutiny, was star- 
ing out the stingy window. The warmth of 
the sun-baked room and her overturned 
emotions had brought a flush to her usually 
colorless cheeks. That measly nail—her 
own naming of it—had made her hair droop 
softly on the side nearest Meredee. Against 
her warm, damp neck two short locks had 
curled themselves in appealing ringlets. 
Miss Abbie’s eyes were dark and glowing 
with memory. 

“Aunt Abbie, you are like her!” cried 
Meredee. ‘‘As like her as can be! You’ve 
even what father always called her beau- 
catcher curls. Aunt Abbie, you’re be- 
yootiful!”’ 

Miss Abbie came back with a start. 
“What a notion!” she said. “What a 
notion!” 


“But you are,” insisted Meredee, ‘“‘sim- 
ply be-yootiful!”’ 

“Nobody ever said that to me,” said 
Miss Abbie. ‘‘Nobody’s even called 


me pretty—not for a long time anyhow.” 

“Then it must be your own fault,” said 
Meredee, “if you can look 
the way you do now. Wait 
a minute, Aunt Abbie. I . 
want to say something be- 
fore you lock things up 
again. Don’t you think it’s 
a pity to hide all these pretty 
things? Don’t you think 
you ought to have them 
out and use them?” 

“Use them?” said Miss 
Abbie. ‘Wear them out 
for nothing?” 

Meredee shook her head. 
“Tt wouldn’t be—for noth- 
ing,” she said. ‘I feel this 
way- about it. When a 
pretty thing gets worn out 
just from being used and 
used, it’s like a good person 
who dies after he’s done all 
he possibly could with his 
life. Just because they’ve 
seen him, other people are 
going to try to be like him 
and take his place after he’s 
gone. If a pretty thing is 
out where everybody gets 
the joy of it, other pretty 
things are going to be made 








ob- 


Pretty hanes 


gone; and everything is just naturally 
brighter and happier for that.” 

“What a notion!” said Miss Abbie. 
“Vou do have the queerest notions!”’ 

‘Well, maybe,” sighed Meredee. 

“Vou can take the candlestick down- 
stairs and put it on your dresser if you 
want,” said Miss Abbie after a minute’s 
thought. ‘It'll take a sight of polishing, 
but you can’t hurt it any.” 

. “May I?” cried Meredee in rapture. 
“Then, Aunt Abbie, couldn’t you get out 
this tablecloth once in a while for especialy 
grand occasions—parties?”’ 

‘““Parties?”’ said Miss Abbie. 
you know I don’t have parties!” 

“Why, you said Mr. Burdock would be 
here for supper a week from Saturday.” 

“Oh, him!”’ said Miss Abbie, again star- 
ing out the little window. ‘That isn’t—a 
party. He just comes on business about 
the farm once in a while, and staying to 
supper’s just—a habit. That reminds 
me. If we're going to get our own 
supper tonight, we’d better scramble a 
little.” 

But as she stood before her dresser, tidy- 
ing herself before she went down to make 
her biscuits, Miss Abbie curiously studied 
her reflection. Half ashamed of her act, 
she pulled down the right side of her hair 
to match the left. She even twisted about 
to catch a glimpse of the beau-catcher 
curls. 

‘““What a notion!” she sputtered, snatch- 
ing for brush and comb. 

The following evening Meredee, who had 
brought home a bundle of wax candles, 
spent a full hour in the kitchen polishing 
the candelabrum. When she had finished, 
instead of carrying the beautiful thing up- 
stairs, she placed it on the golden oak side- 
board in the sitting-room. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked 
Miss Abbie suspiciously. 

“Hm!” said Meredee thoughtfully. 
“The sideboard is awful! But we could 
take off the mirror and those silly shelf 
attachments and set that single carved 
piece down next to the base. That would 
make it more like a buffet.” 


“Child, 
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In my friend’s house are dainty things and rare; 
She took me through the rooms and showed them there: 
A bit of creamy ivory most deftly carved; 
A strip of old brocade; an Adam chair. 


Tonight I sit and count my precious store: 
A pair of stubby shoes my eldest wore, 
And in the corner set apart for punishment, 
The dents of petulance behind the door. 


Yet other treasures, cherished, though forlorn: 
A woolly lamb, mysteriously shorn; 

There, tossed aside in childish fickleness 

A flannel elephant, divinely torn. 


In my friend’s house of dreams, there is a shrine 
Filled with the dearer treasures, such as mine: 

And when one says, “‘ Your home is rarely beautiful ””— 
She turns her secret key—and gives no sign. 





to take its place when it is 





“Rip it\to pieces?” cried Miss Abbie. 

“Ves, I think we can. Those mirrors 
are usually screwed on with pieces of wood 
at the back. Let’s try it anyhow. Where’s 
your screw-driver, Aunt Abbie?” 

“What are you going to do with that 
mirror?” demanded Miss Abbie. ‘‘You 
can’t buy good mirrors like that so 
easily.” 

“Maybe we can,have it framed and hang 
it somewhere on those good-looking silk 
cords.” 

“Silk cords! What a—” 
Abbie went for the screw-driver. 

“Tt does look real smart,’ she admitted 
after, with much bumping and scratching 
and straining, they had rebuilt the hideous 
sideboard into at least reasonable propor- 
tions. 

“Um-m-m!”’ mur Meredee, suck- 


But Miss 


ing a thumb from which she had just ‘drawn 


a splinter. ‘‘Let’s get one of those filet 
scarfs from the chest and a table doily to 
match.” 

“Next thing,” said poor Miss Abbie, 
“vou’ll be driving me to haul down the 
best china.” 

“Have you some other china?” asked 
Meredee eagerly. ‘‘ Where is it?” 


“No, you won’t,” said Miss Abbie, at . 
“Tt’s up in that - 


length asserting herself. 
high closet in the kitchen, and I won’t 
climb after it tonight.. You can wait till 
tomorrow. You’ve got me so now that my 
head’s spinning like a top.” 

Meredee turned her head sideways to 
watch Miss Abbie. A mischievous dimple 
peeped out. 


“Oh, Aunt Abbie!”’ she said, impul- 


sively throwing her arms about the lady’s 
neck and rubbing her soft cheek and the 


fluff of her hair across Miss Abbie’s — 


face. 
you!”’ 

It goes on record that all that evening 
Miss Abbie knitted not a single stitch on 
her gray worsted. She couldn’t do much of 
anything but marvel at the fragrance of 
that caress. 

At bedtime she did a very foolish thing. 
She sat down by an open window—in 
all the treacherous spring 
draft—and took a good, cis 
look at the stars. 

But the next afecuaea 
at work over the quaint, old 


“You funny, sweet old precious, 


sumed her armor. When 
Meredee insisted that the 
lovely pieces ought to be 
washed just out of respect, 


vish in her insistence that 


soapsuds. 





asked Meredee. 


china, Miss Abbie had re- - 


Miss Abbie was almost pee-. 


her hands, not Meredee’s, — 
should swish about in the ; 


“But why, Aunt. Abbie?” c 
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“You want to keep your — ox 


hands soft,” 
bie crossly. 


its |jast. as pee 
for yours to be soft,” said 


Meredee. 


Miss Abbie held ‘up Sher 


long, thin, work-coarsenes 
_ hands. “Past curing,’ 


laugh. — 
—now.” 


said Miss Ab- 








When Miss Abbie opened the door in her new dress, Henry was smitten as motionless as the porch 


_ Posts. 


a small glass jar of what she called ‘ Rose- 
leaf Jelly,” and stood over Miss Abbie 
_ while the latter self-consciously rubbed the 
sweet-smelling balm into her hands and 
then held the backs up to her cheeks to 
verify their sudden smoothness. 

_ “And now,” said Meredee on the Friday 
before Burdock’s scheduled visit, “what 
are you going to have for dinner to- 
_ morrow night?” 

_ “Dinner tomorrow—night?” said Miss 
- Abbie. “Oh, you mean supper! Nothing 
~~ special. . I’ve still got a ham left. I guess 
we'll have a slice or so of that with some 
fried potatoes.” 
_ “The very idea!’’ scolded Meredec. ‘As 
if a man couldn’t cook himself ham and 
_ fried potatoes! I'll bet he eats that six 
_ days a week. I’m ashamed of you, Aunt 
_ Abbie, you’re’so contrary! Let’s have one 





“Come in,’’ said Miss Abbie with a touch of impatience. 


of those Biddy hens stewed up in your 
lovely way with rice dumplings and rich 
gravy and mashed potatoes and a fancy 
fruit salad in gelatin and light rolls and 
lemon pie and coffee and—” 


“Nol” said Miss Abbie flatly. “It 
wouldn’t look right.” 
“For mercy’s sake, Aunt Abbie! Why 


not?” 

“Tt just wouldn’t,” maintained Miss 
Abbie. “If that’s what you’ve been work- 
ing up to with all your switching of furni- 
ture and your new curtains and everything, 
I’m sorry. We won’t have any foolishness 
tomorrow night. It would look like throw- 
ing—I can’t explain to you, Meredee. 
You wouldn’t understand. But I won’t 
make myself foolish before Henry Burdock, 
so there!” . 

Howeyer, after a night of restless tossing, 


“Why, Abbie!” said the man 


Miss Abbie marked a Biddy hen for death. 
The hen was simmering in a closed kettle 
on the rear of the stove along with rice 
steaming in a double-boiler, while a pan of 
rolls did their final rising on the back of the 
kitchen table, when Meredee came out into 
the kitchen in the middle of the afternoon 
to help or hinder preparations. Meredee 
looked especially sweet and grave and 
innocent that afternoon. She had put on 
for the first time a new summer dress of 
blue dotted swiss, with Irish lace trimming 
at collar and cuffs, which her mother had 
sent her from the city. 

“Now,” she said, buttoning a long apron 
over her shoulders, “T’ll watch things, 
Aunt Abbie, while you change your dress.”’ 

“Tm dressed all I’m going to be,’ said 
Miss Abbie stubbornly. ‘‘This new cali- 
co’s good enough. * (Continwed on page 126) 
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Designs in Old-Fashioned Patchwork, Applique, Filet, and 
Cross-Stitch to Beautify the Chamber 


Conducted by Anne Orr 
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The white sheeting spread below Cf unbleached domestic sheeting the 

shows atan appliquéd basket with bedspread below is cross-stitched 7 
blue ribbons and soft-toned flowers tn a 6 strand thread; 90 in. wide 
outlined in black. Detailed sketch and 24 yds. long, including pillow 

above. (Hot-iron pattern 1101) sham. (Hot-iron pattern 1105) 
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MESS requests have come to the editor 

of this department for quilt designs, 
which could be handled in small patches or 
squares by those who do not wish to have 
the weight and inconvenience of an entire 
bedspread to work on at one time. With 
this purpose in mind, we have planned the 
appliqué quilt at the right, made of fifteen- 
inch squares. The French-knot spread on 
the opposite page. may also be worked in 
squares, or strips of 36-inch-wide material. 


































HOW TO ORDER 


Working patterns for these spreads come as follows: 
1101 carries hot-iron transfer patterns for basket 
and flowers on basket spread, 40c; 1102 hot-aron 
transfer patterns for one square complete and 
separate patterns for all parts of flower, bud, and 
_ leaves to cut cardboard pattern, 25c; 1103 and 
1104 hotsron transfer patterns for French-knot 
spread, 50c; 1105 hot-iron transfer patterns for 
cross-stitch bedspread, 50c. Pamphlet 1106, work- 
ing plates and directions for filet and cross- 
stitch bedroom set, 25c. All 6 patterns, $1.80. 
Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, New York City 

















To make this quilt cut 12 fifteen-inch squares of 
material. Over each square appliqué a rose and 
bud design. (Hot-tron pattern 1102), outlined in 
black. Set transfer pattern cornerwise on each 
square and make a 12-inch solid-colored border 
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A charming bedroom set includes the bedspread above, and dresser scarf and 
pillow sham at right. This filet design can be carried out as effectively 1m 
cross-stitch as shown in the lower medallion at right, and would be especially 

pretty if worked in one tone of old rose or blue, as the bedroom would call for. 
(Pamphlet including directions for both filet and cross-stitch designs, 1106) 
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Begin the New Vegi eu 


F you are not already a constant user of the material printed in the pages of 
this department, we ask you to give it a thorough trial this year. | 
and every method found here have first been tested and tried in our own kitchen 
Therefore, you can use each suggestion with confidence. 
















laboratory. 


information, 






perimenting and research are for the purpose of helping you. 
enclose a stamped, addressed envelop and address Department 
of Cookery, Goop HousEKEEpPING INnsTITUTE, 105 W. 39th St., New York City 
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Every recipe 


All our ex- 
When requesting 


Long-Peritod Oven Coo 
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Tested Results 


HE time is at hand when there is 

a necessity for conserving fuel, 

regardless of the kind, not merely 

to put money in our own pockets, 

but so that the fuel supply will be sufficient 

to furnish the demands upon it not only 
now but in the years to come. 

Great strides toward the conservation 
of fuel have been made in the design of 
ranges for general cooking. Although each 
range differs in this respect, 
they all tend to accomplish 
the same result, the elimina- 
tion of fuel waste. One type 
of gas range employs the fire- 
less cooker principle. When 
using this range, the gas 
must be turned on and off by 
the operator, there being no 
automatic device for accom- 
plishing this. The food may 
be put into the oven before 
the gas is lighted, or it may 
be put into a hot oven. 
In either case, after a given 
length of time has elapsed 
in order to heat the food 
through and to give it a good 
start, the gas is turned off, 
and the food continues to 
cook on the heat retained in 
the oven. 

Another type of fuel- 
saving gas range has an 
automatic clock attachment 
which can be set so that the 
heat will be on for any given 
length of time from five 
minutes up to one and one- 
half hours. When the time 


An automatic electric range 

like this one eliminates the 

need for constant attention 
54 
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limit has been reached, the gas is automati- 
cally turned off, and the food continues to 
cook on the stored heat in the oven. In 
both this and the previously-mentioned 
type of oven, a fairly high temperature is 
reached near the beginning of the cooking, 
so that the oven may have a chance to 
store heat in its heavily insulated walls or 
soapstone insets, as the case may be, for 
the time when no direct heat is applied. 
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ERPETEMENES 


Still another type of gas range designed 
to prevent fuel wastage is equipped with a 
temperature control device. This can be 
used to accomplish quick or slow, short- 
time or long-time baking with equal — 
satisfaction. Food may be placed in the 
oven when the oven is cold or hot, and the — 
temperature adjusted to the degree desired. 
If the food being baked requires a hot oven © 
for searing at first, this can be obtained — 

by a ‘high adjustment on the © 
_ thermostat, which can later 
be lowered for the comple- 
tion of the cookery: A 
temperature as low as 225° 
F. may be maintained for an 
indefinite period of time 
without any attention o 
the part of the operator. 
During this time only suffi- 
cient gas is used to secure 
the temperature required. r 
There are also obtainable — 
at this time several types of — 
electric ranges which are 
designed as fuel and time — 
savers. One controls the | 
turning of the electricity 
both on and off, using the — 
fireless principle of retained 
heat for the major part of 
the cooking. A predeter- a 
mined temperature con- — 
trolled by the setting of the — 
oven dial is reached before _ 
the heat is cut off. Another — 
range not onli con sige 





For the shorter-time ne cook 
uncovered os ishes are 








during the time that the 
heat is on by maintaining a 
set temperature. In other 
words, if the temperature 
were set at 400° F. and the 
time allowed was one and 
one-half hours, the tempera- 
ture during that time would 
not go above the 4oo0° F. 

Each of these ranges has 
its own peculiarities and 
differences, but the impor- 
tant factor about them all is 
that they all use a minimum 
amount of fuel to accomplish 
the work at hand. 

The next important thing 
to consider is to learn to 
operate the range at hand 
so that it will give a maxi- 
mum efficiency. From the 
experiments which have 
been conducted in the 
kitchen laboratory of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING Institute, I 
feel justified in saying that 
the very best results can al- 
ways be obtained by placing 
food for baking in a hot oven. How hot 
the oven should be when food is placed in 
it for baking depends upon the particular 
variety to be cooked. The temperature 
may be as low as 275° F. for heavy fruit 
cake, or it may need 550° F. for searing a 
roast of beef. At the same time the auto- 
matic ranges are designed in such a way 
that the heat will automatically be turned 
on at some predetermined time. This 
makes it possible to place the food in the 
oven, set the automatic attachment, and 
then leave it to work out its own destiny. 
Returning several hours later, the food will 
be cooked and ready to serve. As far as 
the accuracy and work of the automatic 
attachment is concerned, this is a feasible 
proposition. However, it is essential that 
the food cooked by this method be care- 
fully selected. Some food would be abso- 
lutely ruined by such treatment, while 
other dishes lend themselves well to this 
method of cookery. 

Because the best cookery in the majority 
of cases can be accomplished only by plac- 
ing the food in a bot oven, the method by 
which the food is placed in a cold oven is, 
_ from one point of view, an emergency use 
of the range and not the every-day use. 
But even this emergency use of an auto- 
“matic range will prove most satisfactory, 


and your family will not notice that the 


_ meal served them is one which took care 








Select covered dishes when the cooking period is to be long 


of itself during the cooking period, pro- 
vided a little forethought and care are ex- 
pended in selecting the right combinations 
to make attractive and varied menus. 


MENUS 


Chicken en Casserole Baked Squash 
Newton Tapioca 


Beef Loaf 
Buttered Onions Scalloped Potatoes 
Brown Betty 


Scalloped Ham 
Buttered Carrots 
Apple Tapioca 


Potatoes 


Baked Salmon 
Scalloped Tomato Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


The menus on this page were tried out 
several times, using different ranges. The 
treatment as to temperature and time 
varied with the particular range used, but 
they are all adapted to cold oven treat- 
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ment regardless of the range 
adopted. 

In all these menus only 
those foods are listed that 
were actually baked in the 
oven. The menus may be 
padded to suit, adding a 
soup or fruit cocktail, if 
desired, a salad, bread and 
butter, and relishes ad libi- 
tum. 

When using any of these 
ranges, it is wise and, of 
course, economical to. put the 
whole meal in the oven at 
one time, and besides that, 
you should always fill the 
oven to capacity if possible. 
Sometimes the meal being 
cooked will not require the 
whole oven space. In this 
case, something else may of- 
ten be cooked at this time. 
Such was the case in the first 
menu listed. The Chicken 
en Casserole contained, be- 
sides the chicken, vegetables 
and rice, so that, with the 
addition of bread and butter and a lettuce 
or vegetable salad, no other cooked vege- 
table was really needed to complete that 
meal. Soa small, whole squash was tucked 
in, and when baked, was ready for the 
making of squash pie for a subsequent 
meal. 

For this meal the chicken was first seared 
and arranged with its accompaniments in a 
covered, cast aluminum casserole, the 
squash placed on a sheet pan, and the pud- 
ding in a covered baking-dish. This dinner 
was cooked in a gas range having a tem- 
perature control device. The food was 
placed in the oven, the thermostat set at 
300° F., and the gas lighted. Each dish 
was perfectly cooked at the end oi three 
hours, but the whole was allowed te cook 
four and one-half hours without lowering 
the standard of the cooked product in 
any way. If a fireless range is used, leave 
the heat on for about one to one and one- 
half hours, and then allow the dinner to 
finish cooking on the retained heat. 

The second menu was baked in a gas 
range with a temperature control device 
and also in an electric range with both 
automatic and temperature control de- 
vices. Use any favorite recipe for beef 
loaf, using one and one-half pounds of 
ground meat,.and make it very moist if 
it is to be cooked uncovered in a tempera- 
ture-controlled (Continued on page 125) 





Covered receptacles such as these are especially convenient for oven use 
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F we are to do our part in 
bringing fish food in 
quantity to our markets, 
fresh in quality, reason- 

able in price, and sold under 
attractive conditions, we must 

look at the situation squarely { 
and see what we, as house- 
wives, may do to become more 
intelligent and cooperative 
buyers, as well as more effi- 
cient in the preparation of this 

food which has been provided 

for us so abundantly. 

Our natural fish resources 
are extensive, and agencies 
both state and industrial are 
organized for the protection of 
these food-producing areas 
and for the promotion of fish 
interests in order that the life 
within the waters may render its greatest 
economic service in becoming food for all. 
To this end millions of dollars yearly are 
expended by both public and_ private 
agencies, and yet in spite of all this effort 
which is put forth, we find that there are 
but eighteen pounds of fish per capita con- 
sumed by the people in the United States. 
Most of that is used by our foreign popula- 
tion and by those living on the sea coast. 
Second as meat eaters of the world and 
last as fish eaters, we must acknowledge 
that we either fail to appreciate our natural 
food resources or are quite uninformed as 
to the value and palatable preparation of 
fish as a food. Conditions have reached a 
point where it is an economic necessity for 
housewives to understand food values, and 
during these days when thrift is the by- 
word of practically every home and the 
staring necessity of some, it is our duty to 
do all that is within our power to make use 
of fish as food, representing as it does one 
of the most extensive natural sources of 
food supply. 

Here are a few conditions as we find 
them: Industries efficiently organized 
from the netters to the retailers meet a 
deadlock from retailer to consumer. On 
the housewife’s part there is an amazing 
lack of interest and knowledge of fish as 
food. Much inaccurate information and 
general superstition, coupled with indiffer- 
ence to the acquiring of real facts, has led 
to unfortunate conditions in some retail 
markets, and at present many of the 
dealers are discouraged by the ignorance 
and indifference of the housewife, They 
are forced to keep up their prices in order 
to meet their heavy expenses for a one- 
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Fishing is the one food industry that retains all 
the old-time splendor of picturesque adventure 


day-a-week trade. The answer is this: 
cooperate with the dealer, give him en- 
couragement to meet your demands by 
your intelligent interest, and afford to him 
what is accorded to practically every other 
tradesman on your list, a daily or nearly 
daily trade. I, personally, have tried out 
this kind of cooperation, and housewives, 
dealers, and civic bodies have responded 
to the benefit of all. There are many fish 
shops, of course, which rival and even excel 
in cleanliness and attractive displays the 
best regulated meat or dairy stores. To 
them all credit and praise; they are doing 
in their way what the intelligent house- 
wives are doing in theirs. a 

If you would become an intelligent pur- 
chaser of fish, go to the market, knowing or 
willing to inquire what fish are in season, 
which are caught in near-by waters, and 
which are shipped from a distance. Be 
ready to familiarize yourself with the fish 
in your market and be able to identify 
them. Ask your dealer, if necessary, to 
help you to do this. You will find him 
ready and willing to give you the needed 
information. Ask for the name by which 
each variety is most commonly known, and 
do not be content until you have satisfied 
yourself that you have the right name or 
names for each fish. The same name is 
occasionally applied to several kinds, and 
some fish have as many as five or six names, 
according to locality. Many dealers, fear- 
ing a real or an imaginary prejudice against 
certain kinds of fish, sell it under what they 


believe to be salable names; for instance,’ 


the deep-sea bluefish is in reality the 
medium-size pollock. ‘Strawberry bass”’ 
has been tacked on to the croaker. One 
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shops at reasonable prices encourage your 


earrrmnanenny f 
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dealer declares he does an ex- 
cellent business in the former, 
but can’t do a thing with the 
latter! Sea trout and ocean 
trout are convenient terms to 
use for any finny unfortunate. 
Sea trout, according to author- 
ity, is the spotted weakfish, 
but in several markets it is the 
whiting, ling, or hake, ac- 
cording to the impression 
made on the dealer by the 
purchaser. One housewife 
beamed with approval over 
a purchase of ‘“‘sea trout” 
which totaled twenty-five 
cents, declaring that she was 
thankful something else beside 
whiting was cheap, for if there 
was anything on earth she 
hated, it was a whiting! So, 
as nomenclature among fishes is largely a 
matter of environment or psychology, 
warn your dealer that you are free from the ~ 
prejudice which is directed against certain 
names. 

Then remember, if the cost of the fish is 
an item, that the variety which is most 
plentiful is usually the most reasonable. 
The price is usually an indication of large 
and small catches or shipments. Naturally 
the distance which the fish has to travel to 
reach you makes a tremendous difference 
in the retail price.. Don’t criticise prices — 
too severely, until you have investigated. 
Remember labor is high, catches vary, and 
the expense of deep sea and river fishing is 
heavy. Transportation, which includes 
boxing, icing, freight, express and labor, 
and, on long trips, reicing, all add to the 
price you must pay. With redistribution 
from the large markets, more labor and 
transportation, the fish finally reaches 
your retailer with the burden of expense 
it has accumulated, only to pick up a 
bigger charge in the retailer’s overhead | 
expenses of at least one-third of the retail 
price. This must be added, because we 5 
as housewives grant to the fish-man an 
order merely one day a week, yet insist that = 
this merchant give us the same elaborate 
service for this extremely perishable prod- 
uct as the other dealers provide, from whon 
we order meat, fruit, vegetables, eggs, bu 
ter, and milk the year round. Keep thes 
facts in mind, and along with your right- — 
eous demand for fresh fish in sanitary 
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dealer to provide all of these by asking — 
for fish far more frequently during the 
than you do now. (Continued on pa, 
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Sweet Potato Fluff is delicious served with thinly-sliced boiled ham 


Sweet 


By 


Potatoes 
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Moery recipe tested by the. Department of Cookery 


GENUINE sweet potato lover 
will enjoy a_perfectly-baked 
tuber to the fullest extent 

" without any desire for further 

variety in its preparation. And yet, 
as in every phase of cookery, there is a 
best way of baking sweet potatoes. I 
confess that it tries me sorely to see 

a guest at my table scoop out perhaps 
three-quarters from the middle of a fine 
potato, leaving the very best part—that 
next to the skin—uneaten. To avoid 
this temptation to waste, let the cook try 
brushing the skin with a bit of lard or any 
good fat before putting the potatoes in 
the oven. Remove them a few minutes 
before serving time—they must, of course, 
be perfectly baked—lay a folded towel 
closely over them, and when eaten, the 
thin, papery skin should peel off cleanly 
without a particle adhering to it, leaving 
a_slightly-browned, often  sirup-flecked 
surface underneath, delectable and smooth. 
Try this de /uxe method of baking! 

Sweet Potato Patties are one of the most 
delicious combinations possible for a lunch 
or supper menu. Rice six medium-sized, 
cooked sweet potatoes, add two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, half a beaten egg, a tiny 
pinch each of ginger and cinnamon, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, and, if 
necessary, sufficient heated cream or milk 
so that the mixture can be molded. Beat 
well and mold into balls the size of small 
cups. Slightly flatten the balls and press 

into each the bottom of a wet cup, making 
shell-like patty cases with walls half an 
inch or less thick. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of water to the remaining half of an egg 
and with it brush the patties. Place on 
a greased baking sheet and brown slightly 
in a hot oven. Remove to a hot platter 
. garnished with parsley, and just before 
serving fill with creamed chicken, two 
_ cupfuls of the chicken being sufficient. 
“Diced lamb or tender, lean, fresh pork 
may be substituted for the chicken, al- 
though the combination of chicken "and 
_ Sweet potato is particularly felicitous. 
‘Plainfield Escallop of Sweet Potato. 
t sae. six medium-sized sweet . potatoes 
= done, and while still hot, cut length- 
wise into slices one-quarter of an inch thick. 








Peel three bananas and cut lengthwise 
into” slices. Arrange alternate layers of 
ei ce * “ 
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Plainfield Escallop of Sweet Potato 


potatoes and bananas in a buttered baking- 
dish, having the top layer of sweet pota- 
toes. Sprinkle each layer of potatoes 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt and one 
teaspoonful of sugar, and dot with one 
tablespoonful of butter. Pour one-fourth 
cupful of boiling water over the potatoes 
and bake at 400° F. for forty-five minutes, 
covering them the first half of the time. 
When done, the potatoes should be nicely 
browned and the sirup nearly all absorbed. 

Sweet Potato Fluff. Rice four medium- 
sized, hot, boiled or baked sweet potatoes, 
add one large, very ripe banana mashed, 
also one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
butter, the yolk of one egg, and enough 
hot milk or cream to make the riced pota- 
toes moist and light enough to beat. Beat 
well, add the stiffly-beaten white of the egg, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful each of mace 
and paprika. Beat again, pile lightly in 
a buttered baking-dish, and brown slightly 
inahotoven. Ifyou are fortunate enough 
to own a set of individual ramekins such 
as those illustrated at the top of the page, 
they may be filled with the sweet potato 
fluff mixture. This dish is delicious served 
with thinly-sliced boiled ham. 

Sweet Potato Loaf. Rice six medium- 
sized, hot sweet potatoes, season with two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika, and add one beaten egg. Beat 
well, and, if necessary, add hot milk or 
cream to make of the consistency of 
mashed potatoes. Arrange in a loaf in 
a buttered, glass pie-plate and brown in 
a hot oven. Serve in the dish in which 
it is baked, and garnish with a wreath 
of sausages fried in sections, éach com- 
posed of two uncut links and arranged in 
inverted V’s around the loaf. Curls of 


bacon may be used in place of the sau- 
sages. 

Savory Croquettes. Rice six boiled 
or baked sweet potatoes, add two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 

. pepper.. If necessary, add a small 
amount of hot milk or cream to moisten 
the riced potatoes sufficiently to mold 
into croquettes. Meanwhile, fry six 
small sausages and cut in halves. Mold 
the mashed sweet potatoes into cro- 

quettes, placing half of a sausage in the 
center of each. Roll in fine breadcrumbs, 
then in seasoned, beaten egg to which half as 
much again of cold water has been added, 
then again in crumbs. Fry in deep fat at 
390° F. untila rich brown. Concordia Fried 
Apples make a delicious garnish for this 
dish. To prepare these, core the apples, 
cut a thin slice from each end, halve them 
crosswise, and sauté until soft, turning 
once. 

Virginia Sweet Potatoes. Cook six 
medium-sized sweet potatoes until done, 
slice lengthwise, and arrange in a buttered 
baking-dish in layers, each layer and the 
top being sprinkled with one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of brown sugar, 
and one tablespoonful of coarsely-chopped, 
boiled chestnuts, and dotted with one 
tablespoonful of butter. Pour over the 
whole one-fourth cupful of boiling water in 
which one tablespoonful of butter has been 
melted. Bake in a hot oven twenty min- 
utes or until the top is a rich brown and 
the sirup mostly absorbed. 

Sweet Potatoes de Luxe. Boil six 
medium-sized potatoes until done, slice 
lengthwise, and arrange in layers in a 
buttered baking-dish with one tablespoon- 
ful of diced, canned pineapple between 
each two layers, and the potato as the 
top layer. Season each layer of the potato 
with one teaspoonful of salt and dot with 
one tablespoonful of butter. Pour over 
all one-fourth cupful of the pineapple sirup; 
sprinkle one teaspoonful of sugar, and 
dot one tablespoonful of butter, over the 
top. Bake at 400° F. about one-half 
hour, covering half the time. When 
done, remove from the oven, ornament the 
top with wreaths of marshmallows, return 
to the oven to puff and brown slightly, 


and serve at once. 
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Rice and Corn-starch Recipes 


Following 


We have tested them all for you 


Rice and Celery Croquettes 
133 Protein Calories 

14 teaspoonful beef ex- 

tract ‘ 
lo teaspoonful salt 
Ly small onion grated 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
Breadcrumbs 


Mix together the rice, celery, thé tomato 
with the extract dissolved in it, one egg, 
salt, and onion. Form into croquettes, 
roll in fine, dried breadcrumbs, then dip in 
egg beaten slightly with two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, then in crumbs again. Lay 
on a greased plate, dot over with butter, 
and bake in a hot oven until browned. 
Serve these as a meat accompaniment. 

Mrs, Hayes Bigelow, Brattleboro, Vt. 


057 Total Calories 

2 cupfuls cooked rice 

L6 cupful celery cut fine 

2 tablespoonfuls strained 
tomato 

2 cggs 


Tuna Loaf 
1688 Tolal Calories 


2 cupfuls canned tuna fish 
1 cupful cold boiled rice 
84 cupful milk 


400 Protein Calories 
About ‘4 dry 

erumbs 
1 tablespoonful butter. 
1 teaspoonful salt _ 1/9 cupfuls medium-thick 
le teaspoonful paprika white sauce 
Few grains nutmeg ‘4 teaspoonful lemon- 
2 eges juice 

Turn the tuna fish into a strainer and 
pour cold water quickly through it. Then 
mince it and mjx it with the rice, one whole 
egg, and the white of the other; add the 
seasonings and milk. Turn into a well- 
buttered loaf pan, cover with dry crumbs, 
and dot over with butter. Bake at 400° 
I’, for about one-half hour. Serve with 
well-seasoned white sauce to which the 
other egg-yolk and the lemon-juice have 
been added just before serving, 

Mrs, J, H, Williams, Box 102, Wellsboro, Pa. 


cupful 


One-Plate Fish Dinner 

2184 Total Calories 
2 pounds halibut, cod, or 1 large bunch beets or 

haddock 1 pint canned beets 
1 cupful rice | t tablespoonful vinegar 
I quart can spinach Salt 
2 tablespoonfuls butter Pepper 

Drawn butter gravy 

Tie the fish in cheese-cloth and_ boil 
until tender in water to which one table- 
spoonful of salt and the vinegar have been 
added. Cook the rice in boiling, salted 
water until tender. Chop the spinach and 
the beets separately and heat with one 
tablespoonful of butter, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a few grains of pepper for 
each. When all are done, place the fish in 


709 Pralein Calories 


the center of the platter, and arrange 


around it mounds of rice, spinach, and beets 
in rotation. Sprinkle all with chopped 
parsley. Serve with drawn butter gravy, 
The beets may be left whole, if preferred. 
oe W.C., 77 Scofield Street, Walden, N. Y, 





Floating peaches served in dainty glasses 


the 


Peanut Loaf 
1586 Total Calories 218 Protein Calories 
144 eupfuls ground, roast- 14 teaspoonful beef ex- 
ed peanuts tract 
1 cupful cooked rice 1) cupful hot water | 
1 cupful stale bread- 49 cupful thick, highly- 
crumbs seasoned tomato sauce 
1 tablespoonful butter 1 tablespoonful drippings 
Dissolve the extract in the hot water and 
add it to the peanuts, rice, crumbs, and 
tomato sauce mixed together. Mold into 
loaf shape, butter the outside, and place in 
a pan in which the drippings have been 
melted, Bake for forty minutes in an oven 
heated to 4oo°® F, Serve with more tomato 
sauce, 
Mrs, Nelle H, Ermatinger, 480 Beverly Rd,, Milwaukee, 
Vis. 


Stuffed Peppers 

S44 Total Calories 151 Protein Calories 
4 medium-sized green 1 teaspoonful salt 

peppers ‘9 teaspoonful paprika 
‘oy cupful finely-cut fresh 14 teaspoonful pepper 

cheese ‘4 cuptul mill 
t tablespoonful grated ‘o cuplul coarsely- 

onion chopped roasted 
2 cupfuls boiled rice peanuts 

Melt the cheese in a double-boiler with 
the milk. Then mix it with the rice, 
grated onion, seasonings, and chopped 
peanuts. Parboil the green peppers for 
five minutes, remove, and plunge in cold 
water. Remove the caps and seeds and 
then stuff them with the rice mixture. 
Place in a pan, pour about one cupful of 
hot water around the peppers, and baké in 
a moderate oven forty-five minutes or until 
the peppers are soft. 

L, P. Hastman, 77 Pleasant St, Holyoke, Mass, 


Walnut Maple Cream Pudding 
304. Total Calories arg Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls milk 44 teaspoonful salt 


1 oun maple-sirup 2 oes 
2 tablespoonfuls corn= 1 cupful chopped walnut. 
starch meats 


1 cupful cream 


Heat one and three-fourths cupfuls of 
milk with the maple-sirup in the top of a 
double-boiler. Combine the remainin 
milk with the corn-starch and salt and ad 
gradually, stirring constantly, to the hot 
mixture. Cook for twenty-five minutes, 
then add the corn-starch mixture very 
slowly to the eggs slightly beaten, and con- 
tinue cooking for five minutes lo 
Pour into the serving dish and ee 
the chopped nuts while the pudding | 
hot. When cold, cover with the cream 
whipped stiff, and serve. | 


aN, 


M_R. Hentsch, 8 Cluny Crescent, Rosedale, Toronto, 
i iP é 
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All recipes printed on these 
pages are designed to serve six 
persons unless otherwise stated 


Lessons 


" Sunshine Pudding 
2427 Total Calories 142 Protein Calories 


14 cupfuls sugar 4 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful milk 2 bananas , 
3 tablespoonfuls corn- 44 cupful water 


starch 3 egg-whites ‘ ‘ 
4 tablespoonfuls lemon- 1 teaspoonful baking- — 
juice powder ‘ 
3 cupeyolks Few drops yellow vege- 
2 tablespoonfuls butter table coloring 


1 teaspoonful vanilla b 
Combine three-fourths cupful of sugar 
and three-fourths cupful of milk and heat 
in the top of a double-boiler. Mix the 
corn-starch with the remaining milk and 
the salt and add gradually to the hot mix- 
ture, stirring constantly. Cook twenty- 
five minutes, then add to the egg-yolks 
slightly beaten with one-fourth cupful of — 
sugar and the lemon-juice. Cook five 
minutes longer. Just before removing, add 
the butter and pour into a buttered baking- 
dish, Let stand fifteen minutes, then ar- 
range a layer of sliced bananas over the sur- 
face and top with the following filling. Boil 
three-fourths cupful of sugar with the ~ 
water until it forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. Pour on the stiffly-beaten’ 
egg-whites to which the baking-powder has 
been added while beating. Beat until — 
thick, add the vanilla and yellow vegetable 
coloring, and pile on top of the pudding. 
Brown at 300° F, for r5 minutes. A a a 
Elisabeth Saunders, Ml, Airs, Gas 
+, a ee 
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1708 Total Calories 90 Protein | 
y cupful milk > 3% tablespoonf 
t cupful canned peach starch 4 









juice ; 
1 teaspoonful grated 

lemon rind 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
14 teaspoonful salt 

pe ee oa pete 
of the canne juice 
sugar, and salt, ne in the 
double-boiler. When hot, add 
starch mixed a 
juice and_ stir 
Cook for tw: 
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Long cooking is the secret of a perfect corn-starch pudding 


The Bride's Cookery Primer 


Powero Make Cornstarch Pudding 


HERE are principles to guide one 
in making corn-starch pudding 
just as there are principles to 
guide one in making bread or 

And these few rules, simple 
though they may be, weigh the balance 
scales in favor of the smooth, delicately- 
blended, flavorsome corn-starch pudding 
which, as a bit of daintiness, adds grace to 
any dessert course. 

Corn-starch pudding, as its name sug- 


_ gests, is a close friend of the starchy family 


= slightly and add to it two 
_ tablespoonfuls of sugar 





‘While the pudding is cook- 


and for this reason must have the long, 
slow cooking which alone can swell and 
burst the many starch grains, thus mak- 
ing a result both palatable and digestible. 
Herein lies the true keynote to a “finished” 
corn-starch pudding—long, thorough cook- 
ing over a sufficiency of boiling water. 
And to accomplish this desired perfection, 
there is no abler cooking utensil than the 
double-boiler. With a double-boiler and a 
tested recipe, there is not a chance for a 
“starchy”? corn-starch pudding, and the 
manner of doing it all is so simple, if you 
will only follow the Institute’s advice. 

Our recipe for corn-starch pudding calls 





ing in the top of the 
double-boiler, beat one egg 


for three cupfuls of milk as the basis and is 
quite sufficient for six servings. Eggs may 
be added or not, as one pleases, but in 
either case the general method of procedure 
is much the same. In making corn-starch 
pudding with eggs, put boiling water in the 
bottom of a double-boiler and place it over 
the heat. Measure two and one-half cup- 
fuls of milk and place in the top of the 
double-boiler. Cover and bring the milk 
to the scaiding point. This can be de- 


tected when tiny bubbles appear around : 


the edge. Meanwhile, mix together six 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, and one-half cupful of cold milk. 
Stir until the corn-starch is thoroughly 
mixed with the milk and becomes a smooth 
paste. Remove the cover from the double- 
boiler and add the corn-starch mixture to 
the scalded milk a little at a time, stirring 
constantly. A wooden spoon is excellent 
for this purpose. When the corn-starch 
pudding is uniformly smooth, remove the 
spoon, again cover the double-boiler, and 
cook for twenty-five minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Have the water in the bottom of 
the double-boiler boiling constantly during 
this time. Meanwhile, beat one egg 
slightly in a medium-sized bowl and add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. At the end 
of the twenty-five minutes remove the 
pudding from the stove and pour it slowly, 
stirring constantly, over the beaten egg 
mixture. Never add the egg to the hot 
mixture, ‘as the heat is apt to cook the tiny 
particles of egg almost immediately, and 





a speckled mixture is the result. Further- 
more, when adding egg to the milk, some 
of the egg is invariably left in the bowl, 
which is wasteful, to say the least. So too 
much care can not be taken at this stage 
in the process. When the milk mixture 
and egg are thoroughly combined, return 
the pudding to the double-boiler and cook 
for five minutes longer. Meanwhile, fill 
the desired mold or molds with cold water, 
let stand a minute or so, and then empty. 
At the end of the five minutes, remove the 
pudding from the heat and add one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat up well witha 
spoon and pour into the mold. Let stand 
until the pudding is cool, and then place 
in the refrigerator to become thoroughly 
firm, when it is ready to unmold. 

If one wishes to make a plain corn-starch 
pudding, use the same proportions of ingre- 
dients as given above, omitting the egg and 
adding the four tablespoonfuls of sugar at 
one time to the corn-starch paste. Add 
the corn-starch paste to the scalded milk 
in the manner described above and cook 
for thirty minutes. Then remove, add 
the vanilla or other flavoring, and mold. 













Add the cooked mixture 
to the beaten egg and cook 
five minutes longer. Re- 
move, add the vanilla, and 
pour into cold, wet molds 





ITH this number ends what 
many critics say is the great- 

est novel Frances Hodgson Burnett 
has ever written. As a serial it has 
brought us overwhelming evidence of 
its success. Add ‘‘The Head of the 
House of Coombe”’ to the already long 
list of notable stories Good House- 
keeping has been the first to publish 


Chapter LV 

OWIE put Robin to bed as she 
had done when she was a child, 
feeling as though the days in 
the nursery had come back again. 
She brushed the silk curls long and softly 
and tucked her in as if she had been six, 
talking caressingly to her as she did it. 
She saw gradually die out of her face the 
unnatural restraint that had suggested the 
look of a girl who was not only desolate, 
but afraid. In the depths of her comfort- 
able being there lay hid a motherly 
pleasure in the nature of her responsibility. 
She had cared for young mothers before, 
and that she should be called to watch 
over Robin, whose child forlornness she had 
rescued, filled her heart with a glowing. 
As she moved about the room quietly pre- 
paring for the comfort of the night, she 
knew that the soft darkness of the lost eyes 
followed her and that it was not quite so 
lost as it had looked in the church and 

on their singularly silent journey. 

When her work was done and she 
turned to the bed again, Robin’s arms 
were held out to her. 

““T want to kiss you, Dowie. I want 
to kiss you!” she said, with the yearning 
dwelling on the word “kiss”? which had so 
moved the good soul long ago in its in- 
nocent suggestion of the tender reverence of 
some sacred rité. 

The doctor rode up the moorland road 
each day to see his patient and to talk of 
her to Dowie. He was made desperately 
anxious by her thinness, her small appetite, 
and sometimes panting breath. Her lovely, 
hollow eves, made startling by the black 
ring of her lashes, frightened him. But 
Dowie fought hard against her secret fears. 

“‘Tt’s slow work at first,”’ she said, ‘but 
I’m coaxing good milk into her by degrees, 
though she can’t eat. She’s obedient by 
nature, and she tries to do her best. She 
doesn’t know that I’m working steady 
to keep her from the fits of crying that 
shake her to pieces. I throw her windows 
open and get her to go out to walk with 
me when her strength will let her. She 
hasn’t much strength, but perhaps she’ll 
begin to have more—some day when she 
wakes up.” 

Her waking up was a singular and 
moving one. One morning, when Dowie 
came into her room, she found her lying 
upon her pillow with a wonderful, lighted 
face and a faint color in her cheeks. 

“Dowie!” she said almost at once. 
“Donal came!” 

“Did he, my lamb?” said Dowie, going 
to her quickly. ‘In a dream?” 
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Donal lay quiet for a few seconds, and then the 
chap,” said Donal—‘‘I can’t see you—but Ill 


The Head om 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


She slowly shook her head. ‘I don’t 
think it was a dream. It wasn’t like one. 
I think he was here. God sometimes lets 
them come back—sometimes—doesn’t he? 
Since the war there have been so many 
stories about things like that. People 
used to come to see the Duchess and sit 
and whisper about them.” 

“T’ve heard of such things,” said. Dowie, 
valiantly determined to keep her voice 
steady and her expression unalarmed. 
“Perhaps they are true. Lie still, my 
dear, and I'll bring you a cup of good 
hot milk to drink. Do you think you 
could eat a little new-laid egg and a shred 
of toast?”’ 

“T will,” answered Robin. “I will, 
Dowie.” She sat up in bed with her silk 


curls falling about her, and the faint glow 
on her cheeks deepened and spread like 
a rosy dawn. “TI can’t tell you all he said 
to me,” she went on quietly. “‘There 
was too much that belonged only to ‘us. 
He stayed a long time. I felt his arms hold- 
ing me. I saw into his eyes—just as I 
always did. He was not dead. He was 
not an angel. He was Donal. He laughed 
and made me laugh, too. He said he 
could come because we belonged to each 
other and loved each other so. He said 
beautiful things.” She began to speak 
with a retrospective slowness. ‘‘Some of 
them were like the things Lord Coombe 


said, but when Donal said them, they were 


different and seemed quite true: He told 
me things about England—wanting new 
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smile they had all adored lighted up his face. 


_do what you want me to do—I’ll do it!” 





Lord Coombe bent nearer to him. 
He spoke as if to a living man standing at his side 


“Jackson, old 


mee House of Coombe 


tere ated by Fred C. 


souls and new, strong bodies. He loved 
England. He said beautiful, beautiful 
things.” 


Dowie made a magnificent effort to. 


keep her eyes clear and straight. “I’m 
sure he would do that—sure of it,’’ she 
said without a tremor in her voice. ‘That 
~ would have been his way wherever he was. 
Tt’s only things like that he’s thought. of 
‘his whole life through. And surely it was 
love that brought him back to you—both.” 
She wondered if she was not cautious 
enough in saying the last word, but her 
- fear was a mistake. 
“YVes—both,” Robin,gave back with a 
new, high *=svery. ‘“ Both,” she repeated. 
“He wit | he, be dead again. And I 
% pd. When I could not 





< 


Yohn 


think, it used to seem as if I was. But I 
have come alive.” 

“Ves, my lamb,”’ answered Dowie with 
fine courage. ‘“‘You look it. We'll get 
you ready for your breakfast now. And 
I will bring you the egg and toast—a nice, 
crisp bit of hot, buttered toast.” 

“Yes,” said Robin. “He said he would 
come again, and I know he will,” she added. 

Dowie bustled about with inward trem- 
bling. Perhaps the strange thing had 
awakened the stunned instinct in the girl— 
perhaps the change had begun to take 
place and she would eat the bit of food. 
The test would be the egg and the crisp 
toast—the real test. Sometimes a patient 
had a moment or so of uplift, and then 
it died out too quickly to do good. 


But when she had been made ready and 
the tray was brought, Robin ate the small 
breakfast without shrinking from it, and 
the slight color did not die away from her 
cheek. The lost look was in her eyes no 
more, and her voice had a new tone. It 
was not so tired, and she herself was 
curiously less languid. 

“The moor is beautiful today. I will 
get up and take a walk with you,” she 
volunteered. “I don’t know anything 
about the place. I have not looked at 
anything.” 

One of the chief difficulties Dowie often 
found herself called upon to brace herself 
to bear, was that of her looking so extraor- 
dinarily like a child. Her small face 
with its liquid, trustingly-lifted eves had 
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alwavs been rather like a baby’s, but in 
these days, in the midst of her tragedy, 
her youngness at times seemed almost 
unendurable to oe But she walked 
with Dowie bravely, and it even happened 
that they met the doctor drivi ing up the 
road which twisted in and out among the 
heath and bracken. For a moment he 
looked startled, and after they had re- 
turned to the castle he talked anxiously 
with Dowie. 
“There's a 
anything happened 
raised her. spirits? 
much.” 
“She had 


change,” he said. “Has 
that might have 
She mustn’t do too 


a dream last night,’’ Dowie 
answered. “She dreamed that she saw 
her husband and talked to him. She 
believes he really came to her.” 

Dr. Benton rubbed his chin, and there 
was anxiety ‘in the movement. “I am 
not sure that I like that. One can’t say 
where it may lead to. It would be better 
not to encourage her to dwell on it.” 

“The one thing that’s in my mind, sir, 
is that it’s best not to discourage her 
about anything just now,” said Dowie. 
“When she told me that he was not dead 
when she saw him, she said that she was 
not dead any more herself—that she had 
come alive. If believing it will keep her 
feeling alive, sir, wouldn’t you say it 
would be a help?” 

The Doctor was still rubbing his chin 
and looking thoughtful. ‘Her vitality 
must be kept up—nothing could be worse 
than inordinate grief,’ he said. ‘‘We 
must not lose any advantage. But she 
must be closely watched.” 

“T’ll watch her, sir,” answered Dowie. 


OWIE watched faithfully. She did not 
speak of the dream, but as she went 
about doing kindly and curiously wise 
things, shé never lost sight of any mood or 
expression of Robin’s, ‘and they were all 
changed ones. On the night aftet she had 
“come alive,”’ they talked together in the 
tower room something as they had talked 
on the night of their arrival. 

A wind was blowing on the moor and 
making strange sounds as it whirled round 
the towers and seemed to cry at the narrow 
windows. By the fire there was drawn a 
broad, low couch heaped with large 
cushions, and Robin lay upon them looking 
into the red hollow of coal. 

"wou told me I had something to think 
of,” she said. “I am thinking now. I 
shall always be thinking.” 

“That’s right, my dear, ” Dowie an- 

_swered her with sane kindliness. 

“I will do everything you tell me, 
Dowie. I will not cry any more, and I will 
eat what you ask me to eat. I will sleep 
as much as I can, and I will walk every 
day. Then I shall get strong.” 

““That’s the way to look at things. It’s 
a brave way,” Dowie answered. ‘What 
we want most is strength and good spirits, 
my dlear.”’ 

» That was one of the things Donal 
said,” Robin went on quite naturally and 
simply. “He told me I need not be ill. 
He said a rose was not ill when a new bud 
was blooming on it. It was only beautiful 
growing. That was one of the lovely things 
he told me.” 

“Tt was a beautiful bing: to be sure,” 


-. said Dowie. 


To Dowie’s wholly untranscendental 


ti eugene, long trained by patent facts and 
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duties, any suggestion of the occult was 
vaguely ominous. But if the child began 
to sleep and eat her food, and the fits of 
crying could be controlled, why should | 
she not be allowed to believe what sup- 
ported her? When her baby came, she’d 
forget less natural things. Dowie knew how 
her eyes would look as she bent over it— 
how they would melt and glow and brood 
and how her childish mouth would quiver 
with wonder and love. Who knew but 
that the Lord himself had sent her the 
dream to comfort her because she had 
always been such a loving, lonely little 


~ thing with nothing but tender goodness in 


her whole body and soul? 

Dowie noticed that she did not stay ap 
late that night and that when she went 
to bed she knelt a long time by her bedside. 
When Dowie came to tuck her in, her face 
was marvelously still looking and somehow 
remotely sweet, as if she had not quite 
returned from some place of wonderful 

calm. She nestled into the softness of 
the pillow with her hand under her cheek, 
and her lids dropped quietly at once. 

“Good night, Dowie dear,” she mur- 
mured, “‘I am going to sleep,”’ and Dowie 
saw she went—with the soft suddenness 
of a baby in its cradle. 


UT it could not be said that Dowie slept 

soon. She found herself lying awake 
listening to the wind whirling and crying 
round the tower. The sound had some- 
thing painfully human in it which made her 
conscious of a shivering, inward tremor. 

“It sounds as if something that had 
been hurt and was cold and lonely wanted 
to get in where things were human and 
warm,” was her troubled thought. It 
was a thought so troubled that she could 
not rest, and in spite of her efforts to lie 
still, she turned from side to side listening 
in an abnormal mood. 

“T’m foolish,” she whispered. “If I . 
don’t get hold of myself, I shall lose my 
senses. I don’t feel like myself. Would ~ 
it be too silly if I got up and opened a 
tower windowe” 

She actually got out of her bed quietly 
and crept to the tower room and opened 
one. The crying wind rushed in and past 
her with a soft, cold sweep. It was not a 
bitter wind, only a piteous one. 

“Tt’s—it’s come in,” she said, quaking a 
little, and went back to her bed. 

When she awakened in the morning, she 
realized that she must have fallen asleep 
as quickly as Robin had, for she remem- 
bered nothing after her head had touched 
the pillow. The wind had ceased, and 
the daylight found her herself again. 

“Tt was silly,” she said, ‘but it did some- 
thing for me, as silliness will sometimes. 
Walls and shut windows are nothing to 
them. If he came, he came without my help. - 
But it pacified the foolish part of me.” — 

She went into Robin’s room with a sense 


of holding her breath, but firm in her 
determination to breathe and wa asa 


matter- of-fact woman shew 


have been out on the moor. ne oe 1e 
just after sunrise, and I heard a sk la: 
singing high up in the sky. I 
listen and say my _ prayers,” 
“You don’t know what th 



































































She met Dowie’s aaa hatwey a 
slipped her arms around her neck and 
kissed her several times. _ 

Perhaps I can eat» two eggs fica 
morning,” she said with a pretty laugh. — 
“Wouldn’t that be wonderful?” and she 
took off her hat and laid it aside on oe 
lounge as if she meant to go out soon 
again. oy 

Dowie fried not to watch her too ob- — 
viously, but she could scarcely keep her 
eyes from her. There was something eerie — 
in remembering her queer feeling ab 
the crying of the wind, silly though she — 
had decided it to be, and something which — 
made it difficult to go about all day | oa 
ing nothing, but seeing strange signs. 
had been more afraid for Robin than sh 
would have admitted even tg : 
And when the girl sat down at the 
the window overlooking the moor 
her breakfast without effort o 
it was far from easy to look qu ‘ 
had been doing it every morning. — 

Then there was the look in h 
if she were either listening to 
or remembering it. She went 
during the day, and she carried 
even when she talked of oth 
But she said nothing until she 
with Dowie at sunset. The fi 
sky was beyond compare, and ai 
at it for a while, Dowie tur 
furtive look on Robin. | 

But Robin was looking at ne 
soft naturalness—loving and~ 
and kindly sweet. “He came ba 
He came again,” she said. 

And her voice was as natur 
woman had ever known it. 
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(ae next day’s post broug 
of books and carefully chos 
icals. Among them was a prett 
pamphlet sent out as an adver 
a firm which made a specia! 
outfits and belongings. It can 
elect and expensive shop whic h 
itself upon the charm of its de 
lined pictures of small beings in e 
garments such as. a have penal 
for fairies and elves. — 
Out of the corner oe her eye De 
the still transparent hand 
this specia pamphlet. Ro 
toward her and began to ] 
contents. oT ay 
“Dowie,” she. 5 
like these. Do: 
“Well, my 
composedly, “ 
neatly by 
liked ¢ to do it. 
uu fine 


































As she had come down the stone stairway when she bade him her sacred little goodby, so 

Robin came down again—like a white blossom drifting down from its branch— 
like a white feather from a dove’s wing. But she held her baby in her arms, and to 
Donal her cheeks and eyes and lips were as he had first seen them in the Garden 
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fo To Select an Appliance 


OW can you distinguish the sheep from the goats? 
best way is to have a knowledge of just which are the sheep 
The same thing applies to the selection 
If you have the technical data and 
complete knowledge of the construction and operation of various - 
machines, then no one is better fitted than you to select a 
However, there are a few individuals who have all 
What, then, shall they do? 
, sult some unbiased authority who has this information! 
4 Good Housekeeping Institute is just such an authority. The 
a advice given on these pages is the direct result of our experience 


machine. 
this knowledge. 








Save Your Labor-Savers am 
By Following the Institute’s Advice oe i 


HE first step in saving your labor- 
savers should be made _ before 
their purchase. Start right. by 


buying reputable devices spon- 
sored by reputable manufacturers, and the 
upkeep problem will be simplified. In gen- 
eral, your success in the maintenance of 
any of the mechanical or electrical house- 
hold helpers will depend, first, on your 
knowledge of the functioning of the device, 
and, second, on the exercise of common- 
sense care based on this knowledge. 

Regardless of the amount of care exer- 
cised accidents will sometimes happen, or 
eventually natural wear and deterioration 
will necessitate replacement of parts or 
servicing by the manufacturer or his agent- 
When this time comes, it will facilitate 

matters if you have all the data handy 
as to the make, the type, the style and the 
serial number of the appliance. 

Oil and cleanliness are the two big life- 
savers. for all moving machinery. Perhaps 
a word on the theory of lubrication might 
make clearer the reason why it is so essen- 
tial. Every one knows from experience that 
rubbing any two metallic surfaces together 
will wear either or both. For example, 
when you sharpen a knife on a sharpening 
steel, the rubbing together of the two sur- 
faces actually wears away the knife until 
the desired result of a sharp edge is 
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and which are the goats. 
of housekeeping labor-savers. 





reached. This illustration and many simi- 
lar experiences show us that the rubbing > 
together of metallic surfaces produces 


wear. Again, if we attempt to slide any 
object over another, a certain amount of 
effort is required which will depend largely 
upon the nature of the two surfaces. If 
they are rough, a large amount is necessary, 


but it they are smooth, a much smaller. 


effort will suffice. Further, the rubbing 
together of two rough surfaces results in the 
generation of heat. Now, if we place a 
little oil or grease between the metallic 
surfaces, the effort required to move one 
over the other is considerably lessened, 


little heat is generated, and the wear is 


Why, of course, con- 


provided at th 


Director 










The very 


And 


appreciably reduced. This, then, is the 


function of lubrication. To be properly — 


\. lubricated, a machine must have a film of 


lubricant constantly between the moving | 
parts. ia 
As to the quantity and nature of lubri- © 
cants to use for your various applianc it 
is best to consult the directions furnis 
by the manufacturer. In general, howe 
where grease cups are provided on 
chine, it will be found that vasdie or 
grease of this consistency is usually sati 
factory. Where oil cups are prog e 














be too much oil. Naturally, 
sary to put in so much-oil 
from bearings and joints L 
your electric motors, however, 
must be exercised, for if Be 


or on the commutator, 
trouble. — 

The motors sapslets wi or 
hold appliances are arrang 
lubrication. Small, 


a wick and a. 


pressed against the motor shaft. It is 
a simple matter to unscrew the grease 
cup and fill it, using a knife blade or 
other suitable tool for packing in the 
grease. When the motor is arranged 
for oiling, the oil duct is generally 
protected with a ball cap or a small, 
hinged cap, but in either case it is easy 
‘to introduce the oilcan spout. Usu- 
ally the oil duct leads to a reservoir in 
which is a felt pad that retains the oil 
and feeds it to the bearings. 

Your laundry equipment works 
under exceptionally severe conditions. 
On wash days there prevails an at- 
mosphere of hot, moist air followed 
usually by several days of inactivity. 
‘These conditions are well suited to the 
hastening of rust, corrosion, and the 
rapid deterioration of the electrical 
parts, unless considerable care is ex- 
ercised. After you are through wash- 
ing, air out the laundry so as to get 
rid of the moisture. Wipe off the 
laundry equipment, see that all the 
water is drained from the washing- 
machine, and release the tension on 
the wringer rolls, in preparation for 
the period of inactivity that follows 
wash day. 

After you have finished using the 
washing-machine, fill it to the operat- 
ing level with clean water and start it 
_ working. This will give the parts a 
good rinse and prevent the dirt settling 
and hardening. Drain out the water 
and dry the machine. If you have a 
wood cylinder washer or other type 
of machine using wood as part of the 
tub or clothes container, do not put 
the cover on the machine until the 
wood has had an opportunity to dry 
thoroughly. If you do not take this precau- 
tion, you will surely find the wooden parts 
mildewed next time you try to wash. In 
washing machines which use zinc or gal- 
vanized iron in their tub or cylinder con- 
struction, it is frequently found that a 
white or grayish deposit accumulates on 
these parts. This deposit is a result of 
chemical reaction between the metal, the 
soap; and the water. In districts where the 
water is hard, these deposits frequently 
become excessive and are most annoying, 
as there is a tendency for pieces to get-on 
the clothes. For this reason tin-plated 














Turn off the gas after using an ironer. 
Clean the dishwasher frequently 


copper or wood construction is most satis- 
factory in hard water districts. Do not 
attempt to wipe off the deposit on your 
galvanized tub for it does no harm unless 
there is such a large quantity that it flakes 
off and gets on the clothes. Rather, it 
protects the metal from further reaction 
with the water and chemicals. 

A frequent cause of motor burn-outs in 
washing-machines is starting the motor 
with the drive mechanism of the wesher, 


switch plugs. 


the wringer, or both engaged. The 
majority of washing-machine motors 
are not designed to start on full load, 
and the operating levers for the tub 
or wringer mechanism are provided so 
that the motor may be started and 
brought up to full speed before the 
washing or wringing load is applied. 
A little care in seeing that the washer 
and wringer levers are in the “‘off”’ or 
disengaged position before the motor 
is started will prevent what might be 
expensive repair bills. A belt that is 
too tight will sometimes prevent the 
motor from starting. Learn to tell by 
the feel—when the motor is at rest, 
of course—what is the proper belt 
tension. A slipping belt—that is, one 
that is too loose—will not operate the 
machine satisfactorily and is frequent- 
ly the reason for the complaint that 
“my washer does not seem to wash 
so well as when I first bought it.” 
Your washer was designed to have a 
certain number of strokes, revolu- 
tions, or oscillations per minute, de- 
pending on the type, but if the motor 
belt or the clutch slips, naturally the 
correct number will not be obtained, 
and it will take longer than it should 
to get clean clothes. 

Most of the care of the dishwasher 
must be given to keeping the drain 
clear, seeing that the stuffing boxes 
around the motor shaft are tight if the 
machine is of a type that has these, 
and keeping the racks and inside sur- 
faces free of grease and dirt. Fre- 
quently use a scrubbing brush with 
soap and water for cleaning the sides, 
but do not use abrasives of any kind, 
as these will eventually remove the protec- 
tive finish on the base metal, and corrosion 
will result. Do not close the machine, after 
using, until it is dry. 

The motors of many vacuum cleaners 
run at very high speeds, as high as 10,000 
revolutions per minute, and the tips of the 
fan blades frequently travel two miles a 
minute. Considering this, it is easy to see 
why, when hard substances come in con- 
tact with the moving fan, serious. damage 
frequently results. Pick up the hairpins, 
tacks, and buttons by hand, or brush them 
up, instead of delegating this work to the 
vacuum cleaner. Sharp particles will cut 
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Lubrication is the watchword in using any appliance a gla a * 
which is designed with moving parts. — Follow y a 
your instruction book for explicit oiling directions ail at a yo 


Electric motors should be lubricated, but with dis- 
cretion, for overoiling may result in a short cir- 
cuit and damage to the current-carrying parts 





the cleaner bag and make it unserviceable. 
To get full cleaning efficiency, clean the 
bag frequently, following the manufac- 
turer’s directions. 

Household heating devices might be 
divided into two classes. ‘The first would 
include those which are designed to be 
permanently connected to the source of 
supply and which will radiate sufficient 
heat so that they will not be a source of 
danger to themselves or to their surround- 
ings. Such devices are the electric range, 
the toaster, the grill, the air heater, and 
similar equipment. The second class 
would include devices which are designed 
to radiate sufficient heat under certain 
definite working conditions, but if these 
conditions are not fulfilled, the electrical 
energy produces an excessive heat that 
may be dangerous to the device itself or 
to the surroundings. Devices in this class 
are the smoothing iron, the machine 
ironer, the percolator, and similar water- 
heating appliances, etc, In the care of 
devices that come in the first class, no 
special precautions are necessary except 
that as every heating element has a certain 
definite life, it is obvious that care in re- 
moving the appliance from the circuit as 
soon as the need for it has ceased will 
prolong its usefulness. For appliances of 
the second class considerably more care 
is required. For example, you should 
not permit your electric smoothing iron 
to stand on an ironing board or on any- 
thing inflammable. Always place it on 
the metal stand that comes with the iron, 
or turn it on end if the iron is so designed. 
The heating element in the iron is de- 
signed to maintain an ironing temperature 
while the iron is being moved over damp 
clothes, and under working conditions the 
temperature of the iron will remain prac- 
tically constant. If, however, the iron 
stands still, the heat is not carried away 
.as fast as it is being generated, and con- 
sequently the temperature will keep in- 
creasing until the iron becomes so hot 
that it will set fire to wood or other in- 
flammable material. The experience of 
women in the past, in using stove-heated, 


Be sure that your fuses are of proper 
capacity, and when one burns out, re- 


place it with another of the same rating 
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old-fashioned flatirons, was that the major 
difficulty consisted in keeping the iron hot. 
If an iron were permitted to stand, it nat- 
urally cooled off and rarely would be a 
source of danger. With the electric iron, 
however, this condition is entirely changed, 
for the electric current not only keeps the 
iron hot under working conditions, but if the 
iron is ‘permitted to stand, it will get in- 
creasingly hotter. Even though the ironing 
stand is used as a safeguard against fire, still 
it is not advisable to leave an electric iron 
connected to the current supply longer than 
is necessary to bring it to the proper work- 











































ing temperature, for the resulting over- 


heating is detrimental. When the iron 
gets too hot, remove the connecting plug ~ 
attached to the iron, or, better still, if 
you have one of the convenient combi- 
nation switch plugs or a through switch 
in your connecting cord, push the switch 
to the “off’’ position. 

The same general precautions should 
be observed in the use of the electrically- 
heated machine ironer. Do not permit 
the shoe to overheat, or the life of the 
heating element will be shortened. 
Whether your ironer is heated by elec- 
tricity or gas, be careful to see that the 
roll is not left in contact with the hot 
shoe except when you are actually iron- 
ing. If this precaution is not observed, 
the roll covering and perhaps the roll 
padding will be scorched and even set 
on fire if the roll happens to be stand- 
ing still. To get full life from the roll 
covering and padding and to prevent 
possible warping of the ironing shoe, 
work over the entire length of the roll 
rather than favoring the center, which 
is a common error. Working in the cen- 
ter tends to chill this portion of the shoe 
while the ends overheat, and there are 
stresses set up in the metal which tend 
to warp it. And besides, the shbe ends 
will scorch the roll covering, especially 
when the padding packs down in the 
center, due to constant uneven use, and 
the major part of the bearing then comes 
at the ends. Do not forget to turn off — 
the gas or electricity when you leave the _ 
ironer. pe eae 

In percolators and similar appliances 
which, under normal operating condi- 
tions, depend on the water in them to 
carry off a sufficient amount of heat to — 
prevent the overheating of the element, a 
heat-operated fuse or circuit breaker 
switch is generally provided as a safe 
guard. If by any chance the water shoul 
boil off, the fuse or the circuit breake 
will open the electrical circuit. A pe 
colator with a thermostatic contro 
shown on page 64. The safety d 
is usually located under the ap 
The elements of an electric range require 
very little care, They can readily be 
cleaned with gentle strokes of a bristl 


and is covered by a plate or cas- 
ing. Familiarize yourself with 
its location and learn the method 
of replacing the fuse or restoring 
the circuit breaker switch, as this 
may save your calling in an elec- 
trician or service man. In wash- 
ing percolators and other similar 
appliances, use only a damp cloth. 
Never submerge these devices in 
water, for to do so may damage 
the heating element. 

Most electric ranges are sturdily 
built and in general require little 
servicing. To clean dust from 
exposed-type heating elements, use a bel- 
lows or the blower attachment of your 
vacuum cleaner. A bristle brush may be 
used if not too stiff, but be careful not to 
injure the wire coils. The switches are 
the most delicate part of the range, so be 
careful the handles are not knocked by 
chair backs or other furniture, or by kitchen 
utensils, as the mechanism may become 
jammed and inoperative. When your 
range is installed be sure the frame is 
properly “grounded.” 

The various circuits of electric ranges are 
usually protected by fuses mounted in a 
box or case on the range itself. When a 
fuse ‘‘blows,”’ it is an indication that there 
is some trouble in the circuit. Before re- 
placing the fuse make sure that the trouble 
is located and cleared up. This applies 
to fuses in any circuit as well as to those in 
the range. Use fuses of the proper capac- 

_ity to give protection to the circuit. If 

a circuit should have a 10 ampere fuse, and 
this may be ascertained from your clec- 
trician, replace it with one of the same rat- 
ing, should it “blow,” and not with one of 
higher rating. 

Perhaps the connecting cord is more fre- 
quently in need of repair than any other 
part of electrical labor-savers. Just re- 
member that the connecting cord is a cord 
in name only. It is, in fact, a pair of 
electrical conductors each made up of 
many ‘fine copper wires, covered with 
insulating material and protected against 
mechanical injury with a braiding of silk 


. tape.” 





The finger shows where you'll find a socket rating 


or cotton. The many fine wires make the 
conductors flexible and at the same time 
provide sufficient copper to carry the cur- 
rent. If you stop to think, you can readily 
realize that sharp bends, many twistings, 
kinks, and bruises will certainly cause dam- 
age to the conductors. 

The point in the connecting cord at 
which trouble first appears is usually 
where the cord connects to the plug. 
With a little practise it is easy for any one 
to repair this trouble with simple tools 
that should be in every household, namely, 
a screwdriver, a small knife, a pair of pliers, 
and some electricians’ so-called ‘‘friction 
The first step is to slip the con- 
necting cord through the pronged part 
of the connecting plug, being careful to 
have the plug in the proper direction, and 
then slit the outer cover of silk or cotton 
so as to free the conductors for a length 
of about three inches. Next, tie the two 
conductors in a loose knot, drawing it 
close to the junction at the braid. This 

















To mend a defective cord and plug con- 
nection, follow these steps (top picture): 
Place the plug on the cord, strip the outer 
covering, and loosely tie the two. conductors 


Then, with a small, sharp knife strip these 
wires and bind the knot and loose ends of 
the coating with tape. Pull up the plug 
and attach the conductors to their terminals 


knot will rest: in the recessed part 
of the plug when the connection is 
completed, and take the mechani- 
cal strain off the terminal screws. 
Peel the insulation from the wires 
to about one-quarter of an inch 
from the knot, being careful not 
to cut off any of the small wires. 
Next, cut a piece of tape about 
two inches long and tear it length- 
wise in strips about one-quarter 
inch wide. Wrap the tape around 
the insulation on the individual 
conductors and around the knot. 
Draw the cord through the plug 
until the knot seats in the depression, and 
then connect the bare wires to the terminal 
screws. To do this properly, the strands of 
one conductor should be given a slight twist 
to keep them together and then should be 
wrapped once around one of the terminal 
screws with the free ends wound clockwise, 
so that the tightening of the screw will 
tend to draw the conductor tighter. After 
one conductor has been secured under each 
terminal screw, the excess ends of wire 
should be snipped off with pliers. 

Many household heating appliances 
which usually take about 600 watts are 
classed as “lamp socket devices.” This 
term, however, is misleading, for, strictly 
speaking, the ordinary switch-type lamp 
socket should not be used for heating de- 
vices or appliances using in excess of 
250 watts. Switchless sockets or appli- 
ance outlets, however, are designed for the 
connection of devices taking as high as 660 
watts. As the socket rating is marked on 
the metal shell, you can easily tell by in- 
spection if it is suitable for the connection 
of 660 watt appliances. When connecting 
an appliance to a switch-type lamp socket, 
screw the threaded portion of the connec- 
tion plug into the socket, operate the socket 


switch, and then attach the cord to the plug 


and to the device. Disconnect first at the 
device or separate the attachment plug, but 
never use the lamp socket switch for open- 
ing or closing the circuit to the appliance. 
In removing an attachment plug, grasp the 
plug instead of taking hold of the cord. 













‘Human beings are more fearful of losing 
their beauty than of losing thetr lives” 


Says DR. HARVEY W Wiis 


N the articles which have appeared 
in Goop HousEKEEPING explaining 
the League for Longer Life and the 
methods of increasing the average 

length of human life, repeated stress has 


been placed upon the importance of 
diet. I believe every informed person 
will admit that while there are many 


features of special value in the problem, 
there is none that exceeds the good that 
will come from a wholesome diet. 

I have not made any effort to determine 
the number of diseases which are directly 
dependent upon diet, but I believe I 
would not be far out of the way if I should 
say every disease to which man is heir. 
Diet works in more ways than one in 
preserving health, in eradicating disease, 
and in prolonging human life. The well- 
nourished body is more resistant to dis- 
ease, and hence a proper diet will tend 
to preserve the individual from infection. 

When sickness does overtake one, the 
importance of strengthening the vital 
spark is supreme. In most cases the 
whole course of digestion is disturbed, 
and foods which in a state of health are 
palatable and desirable become unpala- 
table'-and undesirable. Therefore, the 
problem of the physician in procuring 
a proper diet during illness is of great 
significance. 

_ When the problem of eradicating the 

disease is considered, again diet plays 
a leading role. After the disease is 
checked and the stage of convalescence 
sets in, any fault of diet is apt to cause 
a relapse and place the patient in a worse 
condition than he was before. There- 
fore, before the incidence of the disease, 
during its progress, and after its eradica- 
tion, the réle of diet comes near to being 
the leading part. 

There are certain diseases which are so 
nearly related to diet as to be called dis- 
eases. of dietary deficiency. Those who 
have; followed this propaganda will be 
more than interested in a brief description, 
in plain terms, of some of these diseases. 

Recently one of them—perhaps - the 
least threatening of all, but at the same 
time one of the most inthe ne ee 
prominent in the public eye. I refer 
to.that skin disease known as pellagra. 
Not only is pellagra a skin disease, but its 
ae is derived from the Latin, and means 

“sick or rough skin.” This is probably 


ne a correct designation, because the. 


sickness lies much deeper than the skin. 
The outstanding symptom of this disease-— 
in fact, its chief diagnostic sign—is a dis- 
coloration, a reddening, of the skin. This 
- discoloration usually attacks the exposed 
skin surfaces of the body, such as the 
hands and the face. It may, however, 
spread to those portions of the skin 
covered by the clothing. 

It is a peculiar feature of the psychology 


of human nature to find that people are 
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In this article he tells how you may 
lose both. You may never have pel- 
lagra, but a deficient diet is sure to 
be followed by unfortunate results 


more desirous of avoiding a skin disease 
than any other, irrespective of its ‘power 
to produce fatal results. In other words, 
human beings are more fearful of losing 
their beauty than of losing their lives. 
For this reason, all skin diseases have 
a peculiar terror, especially for women. 

While redness or roughness of the skin 
is one of the most important symptoms, 
it does not appear until dietary errors have 
opened the way. It is not my purpose 
to describe all the symptoms of this disease, 
much less its remedies, except in so far as 
the diet is concerned. The redness of the 
skin persists for some time, and then a 
period of desquamation follows. This 
does not mean that the disease is cured, 
but it means that that particular part of 
the skin has played its function, and some 
other part will take its place; or the 
disease may reappear in its old seat when 
the new skin has formed. 

The real source of the disease is doubt- 
less in the digestive system. It may be 
attended, and usually is, with important 
digestive disturbances. The most definite 
of these is a deficiency of hydrochloric 
acid and pepsin in the stomach. The 
other digestive fluids in the smaller in- 
testines, as well as the secretion of saliva 
in the mouth, appear to be little disturbed, 
but the seat of the chief disturbance is in 
the stomach. Often an entire absence of 
hydrochloric acid and pepsin may be 
found in that organ, making stomach 
digestion difficult or impossible. 

In some cases, severe constipation at- 
tends this condition; in others, more or 
less severe diarrhea. The effect upon the 
sensations also is pronounced. Even 
mental aberrations may accompany the 
progress of the disease. Pellagra is almost 
always attended with an increase of 
intestinal putrefaction. This is probably 
caused by the more or less complete failure 
of stomach digestion, for intestinal putre- 
faction takes place in the particles of 
protein which escape digestion. The 
changes which take place in the blood are 
not very significant, but in some cases 
they stimulate mild anemia. 

A physician by the name of Cot 
Casal, the discoverer of the disease to 


which the name of pellagra was given in — 


1735, lived-in Spain. Until the real 
nature of pellagra was discovered, the 
disease ran on for weeks and months, and 


fatal results occurred in a large percent-— 


age of cases. Many theories have been 
advanced to account for this disease. 


Among. those which have had the greatest — 


vogue is the Indian corn theory. Over 


a hundred years ago an Italian physician ~ 
set forth the corn MDeOnys claiming that 









































the disease was due to the consumption — 
of spoiled corn in which certain fungi pro- 
duced a toxic principle. This was the 
almost universally adopted theory of the 
disease until only a few years ago, when 
investigations were conducted in this 
country which showed the theory was not 
tenable from a scientific point of view. 

One reason for this theory was that the 
disease in Europe seemed to be confined 
only to those countries in the south of 
Europe, such as Spain, the south of France, ~ 
Italy, and certain of the Balkan states | 
where maize is grown in considerable 
quantities and forms a large part of the 
bread food of the population. 

The theory seemed to be confirmed in 
this country, when it was found that 
pellagra existed chiefly in those parts of — 
the country where Indian corn is the 
principal bread material of the population. 
However, carefully conducted experiments — 
on the part of the Public Health Service 
have shown that the spoiled corn theory — 2 
is wholly erroneous. 

The next important theory claimed that | a x 
it was a specific infection. To test this a 
theory, persistent attempts were made by ~ 
officials of the Public Health Service to ~ ng 
infect monkeys by introducing into their — ae = 
blood materials taken from the affected ,— 
parts of those suffering from pellagra. | 
All these attempts to produce the disease 
in monkeys ended in failure. 

The disease was first discovered in the. 
United’ States about 1908, but only in ~- 
sporadic cases. From that time to the 
present it has been a factor of great im 
portance in the morbidity and mortali 
statistics of the country. While it. | ; 
been confined chiefly to the southern part 
of the United States, it has in a few 
cases invaded the north. ae 

Credit must be given the Public Healt! 
Service of the United States for first ca’ 
official attention to the fact that a 
diet of wholesome foods was extr 
beneficial in the treatment of pel 


other physicians, it was not crys 
into a working hypothesis until the 
servations of the Public Health Se€ 
justified the supposition that an imp 

diet might have much to do 
causation of the towne 
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Yo-ho, yo-ho, away we go 
Now watch us coast like fun! 

Just hold on tight, I’ll steer you right— 
Then Campbell’s when we’re done! 
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“OSEPH GAMPBELLG y WP 
CAMDEN,N.J,USA 


_How delicious and bracing a plate of good hot soup 
is! How quickly your appetite responds to the 
| delicate, tonic flavors! What a _ whole-souled 
i enjoyment it gives you in the rest of the meal! How 
perfectly it balances your diet! Eat soup every day. 


) | Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 






























































with its fifteen different vegetables and its seventeen 

other ingredients—thirty-two in all—is almost a meal 
in itself, delightful in its varied flavors and offering 
a completely balanced combination of the valuable 
aR: food elements. Succulent vegetables, muscle-building 
. 








































































































cereals, richly invigorating beef stock, fragrant herbs 
-and tempting spices—blended with Campbell's 
famous skill. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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In using advertisements see page 4 





Unemployment is Your Paultes 


Construction Committee found that the men 
who had loaned this money made a greater 
profit than was cleared by the architect, the 
contractor, and all the producers of materials 
combined. 

Many business men will tell you—they 
abound on all sides of us—that no man has 
to lend his money to another man unless he 
wants to; therefore, the lender has the nght 
to ask any interest he can get. True. But 
conditions in your community should not 
compel the man who wants to build a home 
for himself or for other people to borrow from 
private. corporations or individuals. The 
deposits in your savings banks afford the 
natural, economic funds for home building. 
Tf a certain part of these long-term deposits 
were devoted to the financing of home building, 
there would be no question of excessive rates 


of interest, and the cost of the new homes in - 


your town would be materially lowered. 
Many banks carry out this principle, but un- 
told numbers do not. How about the banks 
in your community? 


(THE high cost of money is not alone to 

blame for present conditions. There are 
other reasons why you can not build your new 
home, why your town can not build the new 
school your children need, or the hospital 
for which a building fund was raised two years 
ago. There is the cost of materials and labor. 
Prices have gone down on some commodities 
until it no longer pays the mills to produce 
them. But you do not notice any reduction 
in the materials you want to use in the new 
house. The wholesaler and manufacturer 
in many instances have made substantial 
reductions, but the supplies merchant down 
on Main Street does not seem to know it. 
This is something for your community to 
consider. Several western communities formed 
organizations last August to investigate the 
retail and wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in their localities, and the immediate 
results were amazing. 

Many women are too new to politics and 
finance to realize it, but the intelligent men 
in your town know that there are subtle ways 
by which pressure can be brought to bear on 
the man who is making one hundred, two 
hundred, even three hundred percent profit 
on vital necessities. Society can find the way, 
if it only will. 

It may be that when you saw the work stop 
on that new apartment house you gave little 
sympathy to the men so arbitrarily thrown 
out of a job. Your mind was filled with facts 
concerning the high wages paid during and 
following the war. Granted that wages in 
many trades were raised to a disastrous point, 
granted that they still are held, officially, at 
what we term exorbitant rates—there is an- 
other side to the story. The laborer is de- 
termined to get all he can for his services, just 
as the money lenders are determined to get all 
they can for the use of their capital. Building 
has been held up in hundreds of towns reported 
the Conference, because fair wage adjustments 
have not been made between employers and 
workmen. Both sides have been in the wrong, 
_ and in their wrongness have helped to throw 
an army of men out of jobs in our mills as well 
as in the trades. 

Experience has proved that many a working 
man js a reasonable being when he is let in 
behind the scenes, when he has seen for him- 
self that his employer is not profiteering 
through his labor. A Seattle builder, for 
instance, was offered a contract on terms which 
meant a loss to him at the current rates of 
labor and materials. The unemployment sit- 
uation was bad. and promised to be worse; 
the mayor of the city had already organized 
a relief committee. The builder felt it his 
public duty to swing this job if humanly pos- 
sible. “T called my men together,” he told 
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(Continued from page 16) 


the Conference, “and had a show-down. I 
gave them all my figures and proved that by 
shaving their wages and getting concessions 
from certain manufacturers, I would not make 
a dollar on the contract, but did hope to break 
even. My men voted unanimously to take 
the lower wages, and that building is now going 
up in Seattle.” 

Society, however, must see to it that wages 
do not fall to a point-where the man can: not 
supply his family with the necessities ‘of life, 
properly educate his children, and:makesystem- 
atic savings, however small. And the work- 
ing man must see to it that not only he, but 


his fellows, -do a full-day’s.work, honestly per-~ 


formed, for this wage. The time has come 
for employers and employed, as well as the 
rest of society, to discover the Golden Rule 
and its possibilities. 

It will take more than a house-cleaning in 
our building trades to take care of our unem- 
ployed, but there are other industries which 
can be made to afford relief. The one and 
lasting cure for unemployment is employment, 
and to hasten the cure public works should be 
started immediately throughout the country. 
This is a legitimate expenditure of public 
money and neither an extravagance nor a form 
of charity. Wages paid for such work are not 
government doles, but are paid to accomplish 
needed work. Schools and other public 
buildings should be built, or, when necessary, 
be put in repair, streets mended, sewage lines 
extended, and general city repairs undertaken 
in communities able to finance them. Do you, 
as a voter and a taxpayer, know that not only 
the Federal Government but your local govern- 
ment has always undertaken its building pro- 
gram during good times, and by so doing 
has raised wages and the cost of materials? 
Do you realize that by judicious forethought 
on the part of the men you put in office, locally 
and nationally, public work can be done when 
other work*is slack and so tide the country 
over some of its hard times? The war did 
not bring this depression upon us. Economists 
and statesmen will tell you that it was due 
us, anyway, and if society had listened to 
their preachings we would have been preparing 
during the last ten years to meet today’s 
emergency. A government sinking fund, laid 
aside during these years, could now be used to 
finance our public works. 


HOSE who cry out against the extravagance 

of going on with our public works now that 
times are hard must be shown cold facts. 
Thirteen states have already sold over one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of municipal 
bonds to provide work for their jobless men. 
Taxpayers’ money spent in necessary work 
during hard times means less money spent 
for the up-keep of charitable organizations, 
jails, poorhouses, and juvenile delinquency 
courts. In case of continued serious outcry 
against this policy, let the more enlightened 
taxpayers call a mass meeting and force 
home the truth that providing jobs this 
winter is purely an economic necessity, not 
charity. For its own protection, for the wel- 
fare of our citizens of tomorrow, society must 
constructively solve today’s unemployment 
problem. And only as this solution is based 
on justice, decency, and sound economics 
will this winter’s experience hold any lesson 
for us. 

Public works, however, mean more than 
work done by your community. They mean 
great enterprises put through by the national 
government. It is society’s duty to insist 
that the dozen reclamation schemes already 
started by the Federal Government, but 
stopped last year in reply to society’s demand 
for “economy,” be carried on at once, and 


continued until finished, no matter what out- 


cries are made against ‘“‘extravagance.” One 
hundred thousand of our workers can be given 


public opinion most zealously backs 


_ of our own people. Self-interest alo: 



























































jobs if public opinion supports the Federal 
Government.. The continuance of these enter- 
prises means, too, that mills and plants for 
the making of materials will start their wheels 
again, thus making work. for thousands of 
men back home. i 

Much of the money spent for public works 
of this nature is a loan and will be returned to — 
the national treasury; the rest of it is our share 
in the development .of our country. Seven-— 
teen arid ‘states west of the Mississippi made _ 
fertile through irrigation financed by the — 
government now.produce crops.on which we 
depend for our daily food, and the men who — 
raise these crops.pay large taxes to the govern- 
ment. Can this be termed extravagance? 


MANY other evolutions of this nation-wide — 
problem were discussed by the Confer-— 
ence, but building and public works, local and 
national, offer the two most immediate cures — 
by providing the most jobs. They also offer 
the two cures that the men and- women of the 
country can enforce. The building program > 
can be made possible if you and your neighbors — 
get together and create, first, an overwhelming 
public opinion in favor of decency in business — 
methods; second, agencies through which the _ 
man who wants to build a home, orany number 
of them, can borrow money for this purpose — 
without usury and extortion. Finally, you — 
and your neighbors must see to it that such 
building laws as you have in your town are 
enforced. In the few communities where the — 
politicians and construction trades already 
have cleaned house, home-building is going — 
forward at a normal rate. : 
As for your local public works program, let 
your City Fathers realize that you are stand- 
ing firmly back of them. The usual City 
Father is human and responds eagerly to — 
approbation. In this fight against unem- 
ployment, remember that your local govern- 
ment can only do its best when the public 
supports it. ; 
Then turn your ear toward Washington. 
If the outcry against “extravagance” or if 
politics succeed in slowing down the Federal 
program, make it your job to rally public 
opinion in its support, for the national, like | 
the local, government puts forth its best — 
effort when sure of public approval. 
The national government immediately 
following the meeting of the Conference appro- 
priated seventy-five million dollars to be spent 
on state and county roads through the country 
and so provide work for some of our needy 
people. As for local efforts, the Standing 
Committee on Unemployment announced — 
early in November that two hundred and nine 
out of three hundred and twenty-seven cities — 
have organized to meet not alone present but — 
future conditions. With things as they are, — 
January and February are months greatly | 
dreaded by the committee. The states most 
completely organized are - Massachusetts, 
Illinois with the exception of Chicago, Con- — 
necticut, Michigan, California, Oregon, W: i 
ington and Georgia. But even these states 
need every possible help from their citize: 
cope with problems facing them, an 


government, there success will be greate 

We, the people of these United | 
on trial today as never before in 
Now is our opportunity to show no 
selves, but the world, that we can 


lead us to work out a solution for o 
and industrial ills, but we can not 
self-interest. Such a foundation is’ 
quicksand. We need the spirit of the 
Rule in our hearts, else this winter | 
hold no lasting lesson for us. 
Secretary Hoover, “It is un 
the people of America will not lear 
thing from the experiences of this 





Poise begins at the feet 


S HOSTESS in your own 
home, your poise, the most 
desirable of social graces 

and your attentive interest in 
others which causes friends to call 
you charming—these depend a lot 
upon comfortable footwear. Ill 
fitting shoes, forever nagging one, 
are on your mind and spoil your 
conversational ability. 


As hostess and as guest, at tea 
or the theater, shopping, working 
or walking, you feel comfortably 
shod and more at your ease in 
Cantilever Shoes. Free from the 
foot-strain which you may have 
experienced in other 
shoes, your mind will 
be easier, livelier and 
your manner more 
charming. Trim boots, 
smart oxfords, it is easy 
to feel and look your 
best in Cantilever lasts. 


Cantilevers are pat- 
terned upon the lines of 
genie foot. —[hiey are 








eraceful, comfortable shoes. There 
is toe room without ‘cumbrous 
width. The smart heels are set to 
establish good posture, which 
medical authorities proclaim essen- 
tial to good health. 


A flexible shank allows the foot 
perfect freedom. No concealed 
steel shank-piece restricts the 
movement of the muscles. In 
Cantilevers the feet grow supple 
and healthy because the muscles 
exercise as you walk. Circulation 
is stimulated. Foot troubles, poor 
carriage, nervousness and fatigue 
are banished if you wear Cantilever 

Shoes. 


Try them on, at one 
of the stores listed at the 
right. If none of these 
dealers is near you, 
write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carl- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for an interesting 
shoe booklet and the ad- 


dréss of a nearby dealer. 


‘ antilever 
Sho € erste 


-Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 


Cantilever Stores 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—15-17 N. Pearl St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros, 












Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Faltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North roth St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn— 414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. I. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Tiedmont Bild’g-. 
Chicago—3o0 I. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Cincinnati—Tne McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers,1274 EuclidAy. 
Colorado Springs—M. B. Rich Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. _ 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detrojt—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Av. 
Castoh—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Krie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—Wm. C. Goodwin 
fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman's 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co 
Tackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Booiery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Av. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman B'ld’g. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodm.n 
Lincoin—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St 
Los Angeles—s505 New Pantages Bldy 4 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. ‘ 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
Mckeesport—Wnm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—2r Eighth St., South 
Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So. Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—807 Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore —353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
ROR Oe S. Schweriner 
ichmond, Va.—S. Sycle, 11 W. Bro: 
Rochester—148 East Ave. road 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. : 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Pee ica Ne Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcz 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 7: meaeer 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
avannan—Globe Shoe Co. — 
chenectady—Patton & Hall 
eattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Elsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
eueaeuse aes = Salina St. 
acoma—Fidelity Bldg. (8th floo 
Terre Haute—Otto Gake nine 3 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H,. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—W. H. Frear & Co. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—13109 F St. 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co, 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
SSreRowr SE. McManus 
‘Oo. 
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PANA tooth paste cleans 
the teeth and invigorates 
the gums. Thousands of 

dentists have told us that 
Ipana heals the bleeding 
gums of their patients. And 
flavor, well—its flavor is 
something you will think of 
as a treat. 


Your druggist has it in generous 
tubes, at 50c. A sample, enough 


for a week, may be had for ten cents 
from Bristol-Myers Co., N.Y. City 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


HRIFT is the keynote of an orderly home. 


What have you 


discovered that will save time, money, materials, or strength? 
One dollar will be paid for each suggestion printed, and you will 
help us greatly by enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop when you 


wish the return of unavailable material. 


Address GOOD HOUSE- 


KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


When Carrying a Muff—Now that winter 
days are here and muffs are being carried, 
perhaps my Goop HovuseKeeprnc friends will 
appreciate my little discovery. As soon as 
my muff is taken out of storage for use, I pin 
a vood-sized safety-pin inside. in the middle 
of the muff. To this I attach my gloves, 
handkerchiefs, or any other small articles 


| likely to be lost when carried loosely in a muff. 


Particularly is the safety-pin a blessing when 
one is away for the whole day and evening and 
wishes an extra pair of gloves for the theater. 
Pin the gloves inside the muff, and they are 
safe. Suburbanites will greatly appreciate 
this little saving. Mrs. R. M. C., N.Y. 


Saving Strengthon Wash Day—When wash 
day comes around, I use the children’s wagon 
to haul the wash basket of wet clothes from 
the back door or laundry to the clothes-line. 
It not only saves me a heavy load, but it also 


| prevents dragging the larger pieces of the 


wash on the ground while they are being hung 
up, because the wagon can be drawn along 
right under the clothes-line. When there 
is snow, the children’s sled answers equally as 
well. Mrs. R. B. C., Ind. 


Sleeping-Porch Night Clothes—l’or sleep- 
ing-porch’ night clothes, I find that a pair of 
full-sized white cotton blankets without a 
border will make two night suits of the style 
which have long sleeves, long legs, and feet, 
and button from the neck down to the waist- 
line in front. I can get a hood also, to go 
with each suit. These blanket night suits 
cut to advantage, and are very warm and 
quite inexpensive. Mrs. S. EF. C., Wash. 


Ordering Ice by Pounds—It is often a great 
annoyance to the busy housewife to accom- 
plish the necessary household tasks and still 
keep a watchful eye for the ice man’s arrival 
in order to tell him the amount of ice desired. 
I have eliminated this inconvenience in the 
following manner: TI cut out the figures, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, etc., from a large- 
typed calendar, and when I need ice, I attach 
the necessary figure to, the ice card with a clip. 

A.C. W.7 Mass. 


To Preserve Steel Wool—When steel wool is 
allowed to stand after using with any moisture 
in it, it is apt to become rusty and sometimes 
unusable. I have found that by hanging it 
up by a spring clothes-pin the moisture has 
a chance to drip out, and the steel wool is in 
much better condition for further use. _ 

Mrs. A. J. McC., N. J. 


To Wash Wool Stockings— Every one wear- 
ing wool stockings has more or less qualms in 
washing them because of the possibility of their 
shrinking. Not having any stocking stretchers 
I have hit upon a plan that is indeed a discoy- 
ery. Before drying the stockings I put shoe 
trees in the feet, and this not only keeps them 
from shrinking, but makes them more com- 


fortable when worn again. 
Mrs. A. P. W., Conn. 


_ the benefit of those who wear bifo 


An Ironing Garment—Pin a Turkish towel 
around the left end of your ironing board. 
You will come upon many bits of work in 
the course of an hour’s ironing that will repay 
you for the effort. Initials, some laces, and 
heavy seams look a hundred percent better 
when ironed over Turkish towels. 

Mrs. BOSGiN2 Ye 


To Keep the Sink Shining—Soap jelly, 
which is made by dissolving a large bar of soap 
in two quarts of boiling water and two table- 
spoonfuls of kerosene, is a great aid in keeping 
a white, shining sink. I keep a glass of soap 
jelly on the sink shelf, and when I have finished 
my dishes, I put a little on a cloth which 
I keep especially for that purpose, and clean 
the sink. Then I wash the sink out with clean, 
hot, sudsy water, and the result is well worth 
the effort. Mrs. J. A., Okla. 


When Laying Oilcloth—When using oil- 
cloth on a kitchen table, it is very discourag- 
ing to find the corners worn after such a short 
time of using. To remedy this, fit the piece 
of oilcloth exactly to cover the top of the table, 
and apply with paste the same as one would 
paper on the wall. Place the oilcloth care- 
fully and smooth it out well. The result 
will repay you for the effort. 

Mrs. A. J. McC, N.S. 


When Darning Stockings—Do not use 
darning stitches when the heels of your stock- 
ings become thin at the line of the top of your 
low shoes. Use a spool of silk and make paral-— 
lel lines of fine chain stitches. This matches 
the stocking mesh so well that it can scarcely 
be detected. F.P. WN. ¥. 


When Washing Curtains—Net curtains 
that are hung with a rod both at the top and 
the bottom do not need to be ironed or 
stretched. Launder them in the usual way 
and hang on the rods wet. ‘The curt TY 
smoothly, with edges that are even and 
If there is a top heading, pinch it up 
fingers when about half ‘dry. 
will stand up in nice plaits. 

eet AL ort Airs Miers 



















For Persons Wearing Bifocal 


gest the following: I had an inc 
strip painted along the edge of our 
and oneach step. The white lines 

even at night, and there is no dan 


Drying Herbs—When drying cel 
or sage for winter seasonings, 
leaves on and cut the stalks shor: 
that they will fit in preserve jai 
place them in the uncovered 
leaves down and dry them in t 
I adjust the rubbers and co 
them away. Dried in this way 
particularly nice, as you can 
you need them, some thin 
particles than others. 





/hich counts most — 
Z, color of soap or color of clothes t 


Judge soap by what it will do. Color has little to do with 
either its purity or its cleansing value. There are good soaps 
variously yellow, green, white and brown. Some pure tar soaps 
are black!’ Yet who ever made her head black by shampooing 
with tar soap? 

Regardless of color, you want a laundry soap that will make 
clothes clean—and do it the safest, the quickest, the easiest way. 

Fels-Naptha is golden because that is the natural color of 
all its good materials mixed together. They help to hold the 
naptha till the last bit of the bar is used up, thus making it 
different from all other soaps. 

Fels-Naptha is golden, yet it makes the whitest, cleanest 
clothes that ever came out of suds. 

Real naptha is so skillfully combined with splendid soap by 
the Fels-Naptha exclusive process that it mixes readily with the 
wash-water. Thus it gets through every fibre of the fabric, and 
soaks the dirt loose without the effort of hard rubbing or without 
boiling. | Fels-Naptha makes a wash thoroughly sweet and 
hygienically clean, because it gives clothes a soap-and-water 
cleansing and a naptha cleansing at the same time. | 

The only way you can get the benefit of this double cleansing- 
value in soap is to be sure you get Fels-Naptha—the original 
and genuine naptha soap—of your grocer. The clean naptha 
odor and the red-and-green wrapper are your guides. 







© 1921, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Smell the 
real naptha > 
in Fels-Naptha 
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Improves every washing-machine | 


Fels-Naptha soap makes the wash- 
ing machine do even better work. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt before the washing-machine 
starts its work. Then the Fels-Naptha 
sOapy water churns through and 
through the clothes, quickly flushing 
away all the dirt. 
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OULDN’T you like to attach 

vacuum cleaner or other de- 

vice, any time you wished, without 

bothering to take out>a light bulb? 
You may with a Hubbell Te-Tap. 

The Te-Tap is a handsome brass 


lamp socket; one end screws into the . 


present fixture, and the lamp and 
shade fit the other end. On the side 
it has double Te-Slots, inta which 
you can plug the standard attach- 
ment caps, furnished with your elec- 
trical devices. The pull chain gives 


independent control of the light. 


Step into the nearest electrical 
shop. Ask to see the Hubbell Te- 
Tap-Ten—all handy little devices 
that make electricity easy to use. 
“For Milady’s Convenience” isa little 
book full of helpful suggestions for 
the home. Write Dept. K for a copy. 


* 


HARVEY HUBBELLix 
ELECTRICAL 4 SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT ({{[RBFI]) CONN, U.S.A. 


ue 





Aull Standard Plugs-Caps 
fit HUBBELL TeZaps! 
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| Engaged In a Good 


| in this county, and I find 


| me to you for some definite 
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request. 


Work 


We are putting on a 
“Better Bread’? campaign 


it necessary to have more 


and better knowledge of 2 § 

self-rising flours. I find creasing the Weight.” 

that a great» many more phlets will be sent for five cents in 
people use self-risin; flour 


than plain flour in this 
county. Their bread is very, 
very poor. 

Miss M. Ester Rogers, 
our state specialist in food 
and cookery, has referred 


me t for Longer Life. 
information on flour. Here 
is what I want to know: 
Why use self-rising flour or 
why not use self-rising flour? 


Miss A. B. A., Mississippi. 

I have no desire to interfere with the very 
large industry which is now engaged in pro- 
ducing self-rising flours. What I say on this 
subject is purely from the sanitary and health 
aspects of the product. There is no dietetic 
nor economic reason to justify the use of self- 
rising flour. The use of this commodity has 
grown by leaps and bounds at the expense of 
plain white flour, because people generally 
do not like to take the trouble to do their own 
mixing. They want everything ready-made. 
The common custom’of using hot bread made 
with baking powder should not be encouraged 
from the health point of view. Baking pow- 
der undoubtedly has its uses in emergency or 
for baking pastry, but for a steady diet it is 


far inferior to a well-made, yeast-raised loaf.. 


Bread baked rapidly is not so well baked, nor is 
it so wholesome as bread at least 24 hours old, 
which has been properly leavened with yeast. 
While you are engaged in a Better Bread cam- 
paign, why not insist upon using more of the 
grain in the flour? White flour and its prod- 
ucts are a threat to the health of the people 
of this country, and it is getting whiter and 
more threatening every day. We shall never 
have a healthy people until we discard the 
whole outfit of modern flour making and return 
to nature’s own bread, made of the whole grain, 
properly ground, properly leavened, properly 
baked in an oven, and properly aged before 
eaten. 


Not Necessary to Quarrel About a Name 


I was much surprised on reading your answer in the 
July Goop HousrKEEPING to the query about how 
to get good molasses. You imply that there is no 
such thing as pure molasses. Now, I have kept 
house for over 36 years and have always used sorghum 
molasses. Sorghum has always been classed as 
a molasses so far as I have been informed, and is 
made in many of the states. It is pure, and there 
is nothing that equals it for cooking or fer eating on 
bread as a spread. We never use any other kind of 
molasses for making gingerbread or molasses cookies 
or mincemeat or, in fact, in any place in cooking 
where molasses is used: It is true there are some 
people who do not know what sorghum is, but we have 
always been able to get it at a good grocery store. 


A.D. K., California, 


I have had several letters similar to yours 
on the molasses question, especially from 
Louisiana and other states in the South. 
Your opinion in regard to “Sorghum molasses,” 
I share with enthusiasm. The trouble is in 
the name. The term ‘“‘molasses’’ is officially 
defined under the Pure Food Law as follows: 


“Molasses is the product left after separating the 


sugar from massecuite, melada, mush sugar, or con-— 


crets, and contains not more than 25 percent of 
water and not more than 5 percent of ash.” 7 


~ 


Wil LE ss a 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only tf a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,”’ and ‘‘ The Feeding 
of Older Children;’’ for adults, ‘‘ Con- 
stipation,’’ and ‘“‘Reducing and In- 


stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


‘laws of some states. A 


origin of idle tales 













































Prescriptional 
Address 


The definition of sirup 
is as follows: 

“Sirup is the sound prod- — 
uct made by purifying and 
evaporating the juice of a | 
sugar-producing plant with- 
out removing any of the — 
sugar. , a 
There is no difference 
between us, therefore, — 
except in the significance 
of a name. The mo-— 
lasses made in this coun- 
try is almost exclusively — 
the product of the sugar — 
‘factories of the South, — 
especially of Louisiana. 
Tt is almost the univer- — 
sal custom in the South 
to bleach the sugar products with the fumes | 
of burning sulphur. These fumes of burning 
sulphur are concentrated in the residual 
molasses. New Orleans molasses, so-called, 
at the present time is likely to have a content 
of sulphur dioxide which, in my opinion, | 
renders it unwholesome, especially for children. _ 


I Wonder How She Missed It 


I would suggest the output of a pure rye flour and 
a pure wheat instead of the bleached variety which 
we now have on the market. They should be cheap — 
enough to be reached by the poor. Why not ad- — 


vocate it? Miss J. V. W., New Jersey. 
For a third of a century I have been a con- 
stant and iterative advocate of pure, whole-— 
ground, unbolted cereals. Gradually the — 
competent dietary experts of the country are 
coming to my point of view. The percentage 
of whole wheat, whole rye, or whole corn flour 
or meal is not very high with the exception of 
the latter product, but it is increasing slowly — 
and surely. Some day these wholesome 
products will come with a rush. The great — 
obstacle in the way is largely in the training 
of the dietetic experts of the country. It is 
only lately that the dangers of white, bleached — 
flour have been realized by the great army of 
domestic scientists. The great milling in- 
dustry has also set its face against the abolit 
of white flour. It is hard to convert an est 
lished industry to the point of scrapping 
thing which has heretofore been employe 
In so far as I know, the authorities. 
Department of Agriculture are tak 
steps to stop the bleaching of flour int 
for inter-state commerce. This pr 
been declared to be both adulterated a 
branded by the courts; it is f i 
mpaign on t 
of the pure food authorities of We 
properly directed, would at once fr 
of life from this blemish. Why no 


Sa Idle Tales 

Is it a fact, as has been reported t 
cocoa sold for making a drink is a com 
includes dried blood and other obnoxious 


It would be most interesting 


These pam- 















is not a parti f truth i 
some author of fiction mi 
the composition of bevera 
never heard of any such adi 
got your letter. Cocoa is pr 
chocolate by extracting ab 
natural oil. Dried blo 
fertilizer, but would make 
= i; 








Live upon ever clean Rugs 


As recently as last fall, your rugs were taken 
up and cleaned. Yet they are packed, once 
more, with dirt. Tap your shoe on any rug 
and see the dust arise. 


Daily that gritty dirt, laden with germs, is 
tracked in from the streets. Tramped under 
foot, it settles deeply into rugs, out of reach 
of hand sweeping, to grind off nap and 
menace health. 


The bother and expense of frequent outdoor 
cleanings once excused its accumulation in 
rugs. Present standards of cleanliness do not. 


For it is now easy, with The Hoover, to 
beat out all such nap-wearing, disease-bear- 
ing grit from rug depths. 


At the same time, this efficient cleaner also 
sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects crushed 
nap, revives dimmed colors, and powerfully 
cleans by air suction. 


SS 


Ar 
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Only The Hoover does all this. In one 
rapid, dustless operation, guaranteed to 
prolong rug life, it cleans thoroughly. Its 
air-cleaning attachments also permit dustless 
“dusting” of upholstery, portieres, etc. 


Why not live amid cleanliness the year around, 
enjoy better health and preserve your rugs 
from wear? Repeatedly a Hoover thus saves 
its cost. 


This week, have a free demonstration on your 


rugs at home. See why The Hoover is the 
largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. 


Write for addresses of Authorized Dealers 
who are licensed to sell and service Hoovers 
backed by the Hoover Guarantee Bond. 
Convenient monthly terms gladly extended. 


Tue Hoover Suction SwEEPER CoMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 


The HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


<S 
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Is There 


SOMETHING 
You Want? 


Is it a hat, a-pair of 
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shoes, gloves, clothes, 
rugs, china, draperies, 
furniture, or some other 
of life’s luxuries or 
necessities ? 


If it is something that 
a reasonable amount of 





money can buy, we.can 
help you get it. 





Thousands of women 
have used our plan suc- 
cessfully. ‘You can earn 
$25, $50, and more, a 
month in your spare 
time. Represent G00D 
HOUSEKEEPING, and our 
five other publications, 
in your home town and 
vicinity, securing new 
subscriptions and re- 
newals from your friends 
and neighbors. 












Father Knickerbocker is a cordial host, with long experience in part- 
ing his guests and their money, not only painlessly, but pleasantly 


MANHATTAN MONEY- MAKING BAZAAR 
kor Church, School, Club, or Charity a 


What do you want ? 
y By ELAINE, £ntertainment Editor | 


This coupon will 
bring it to you. 
MAIL IT TODAY 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CTS. IN STAMPS ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, ENTERTAINME 
EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., N. Y.-CITY, COMPLETE I 
STRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT FOR A MANHATTAN. MONEY-MAKING BAZAAR, INCLUDID 





Directions for Making Father Knickerbocker Advertising Posters — 
Directions for Decorating Hall 

Directions for Making Manhattan Costumes of Attendants 
Directions for Waldorf Astoria Dining-Room 
Directions for Coney Island Booths 
Directions for Battery Park Booth 
Directions for Fifth Avenue Booth 
Directions for Metropolitan Museum Booth 
. Directions far East Side Booth 

. Directions for Riverside Drive Booth 


AGENCY BUREAU 
International Magazine Company 
119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me particulars concerning 
your plan for earning money in my spare 
time. 


OO RIANA Do 


H 


THis is the best SEASONABLE PARTIES es 
money-making On receipt of 10 cts. in stamps the Hallowe'en and 
idea Good House- Thanksgiving instructions, which are suitable for 
keepinghaseverde- 4”). winter-time. party, dinner, luncheon, or tea, 
vised, and Elaine will be sent, including also the instructions for 
advises all organi- the Holly Berry afternoon party for children 
zations in need of work, 
money to try it. It can be kept open all day clubs, or for any charitable purpose. 
and all evening, or for one day, or for as long Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Go 
as a week or ten days, or more. It is full ing, 119 West goth ee 
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Two constant dangers— 


We now know that food must protect us against them 


How science has revolutionized 
the selection of the food we eat 


-T is now known that there are two 
dangers constantly threatening our 
health—not having our body tissues 
built up and not ridding the body of 
poisonous waste matter. 


Science has discovered that medi- 
cine cannot do this for us—that it is 
our daily food which must supply 
these great body needs. 


But many American meals lack the 
life-giving elements which build up 
body tissues and the elements which 
eliminate waste matter. 


A familiar food with wonderful 
health giving properties 


Today millions are securing these 
needed food essentials by adding 


Fleischmann’s Yeast to their regular 


diet. For yeast is the richest known 
source of the necessary water-solu- 
ble vitamin. 


‘ 


Fleischmann’s Yeast stimulates di- 
gestion, builds up the body tissues 
and keeps the body more resistant 
to disease. In addition, because of its 
freshness, it helps the intestines in 
their elimination of poisonous waste 
matter. You get it fresh every day. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, 
says of fresh, compressed yeast: it 
should be much more frequently 
given in illness in which there is in- 
testinal disturbance...” This is espe- 
cially true in cases where the condi- 
tion requires the constant use of lax- 
atives. 


Fleischmann’sY east is acorrective 
food, always fresh, and better suited 
to the stomach and intestines than 
laxatives. It is a food—and cannot 
form a habit. In tested cases normal 
functions have been restored in from 
3 days to 5 weeks. : 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are 


prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
impurities of the skin. It has yielded 
remaikable results. In one series of 
tests forty-one out of forty-two such 
cases were improved or cured, in 
some instances ina remarkably short 
time. 


Fresh yeast has received general 
attention from the public sjnce recent 
scientific testsprovedthat fresh yeast 
corrects run-down condition, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and certain skin 
disorders. These original tests were 
all made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’sY eastisapure,fresh 
food, rich in vitamin, in which it meas- 
ures up to the high standards set by 
laboratories and hospitals. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and 
get it fresh daily. Keep it in a cool 
dry place until ready to serve. Send 
4c in stamps for the valuable booklet, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.” Address THe FLEISCHMANN 
Company, Dept. 401, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York, N. Y 


Bec Various ways of eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast plain or 
spread it on crackers or bread. Try 
itin water, hot or cold, or in fruit- 
juices or milk. ° 
Eat 2 to 3 cakesof Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day. Haveiton the table at 
home. Have it at your office and eat 
_ it at your desk. Ask for it at noon- 
time at your lunch place. You will 
like its fresh distinctive flavor and 





the clean wholesome taste it leaves 
in your mouth. 

Beware of untested yeast-vita- 
min preparationsthat contain drugs 
or other mixtures. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is your standard of purity 
and potency. The familiar tin-foil 
package with the yellow label is the 
only form in which Flei schmann’s 
Yeast for Health is sold. 


‘In using advertisements see page 4 
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Can These Be Morning Frocks? 


ORE welcome than the first spring flowers that dot the hedge- 

| \ / rows are these crisp, colorful tub frocks! Taking their colors 

from the tulip, the hyacinth and the morning glory, they em- 

body the smart features of the accepted mode. The new low waist- 
line! The sleeves! The necklines fashion decrees! 

Practical as well as smart,exceptional in workmanship, twice stitched 
where the wear is hardest, Sacson Porch and Morning Dresses give 
all-round satisfaction! The woman who wears one is as comfortable 
facing unexpected callers as she is doing her housework. 


Sacson dresses are sold at the better stores. 


NO. 912—Above, lefp—Of fancy medi- NO.911—Above, right—One-piece frock 


um—checked gingham-in blue, brown, 
pink and green. Corded batiste vestee, 
collar and cuffs, Heavy lace beading. 


Price $6.50 


NO. 901—Above, center—Of fancy red, 
helio, or blue small checked gingham. 
Embroidered collar and cuffs. Sizes 36 


to 46 only. Price $5.00 


SIZES: 36 to 46. 


in red, yellow, helio, navy or green me- 
dium checked gingham. Narrow tie 
belt. Crocheted buttons. Black ribbon 


tie. > Price $6.00 
NO. 928—At right—Parkhill Braeloch 


gingham—small clear check in black, 
ted, helio, green or blue. Heavy white 


embroidery banding. Price $7.50 
Misses, 16, 18, 20 


If you cannot find the Sacson dealer in your vicinity, send us your check 
or money order and we will see that you are supplied 


Only a few of our many new styles! Others in our free 
style booklet which will be mailed to you at your request. 


SACSON : 54 W. 21st Street : New York 
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Care of the Eyes, Eyebrows, and Lashes 


Die Now 2. 


HE beauty and strength of the eyes 
depend largely upon the health of the 

body. No amount of care expended 
on any part of the body will give better results 
in health and beauty than that which is 
devoted to the care of the eyes. 

Many of our ills, aches, and pains are caused 
by eye-strain or using the eyes under improper 
conditions. The warnings are not always felt 
first in the eye, and herein lies the danger. 

In any trouble with the eyes nothing is 
more important than an examination by an 
“oculist,” a physician who has made a special 
study of the eye and who will advise glasses, 
or treatment according to your need. 

But, when the general health is good, and 
‘the eyes feel a little tired or weak, you must 
apply the same principles of rest which you 
would to the other parts of the body. 

How you can spare your eyes. If you have 
been doing close work during the day, rest 
your eyes in the evening. When writing take 
a position to insure a left-hand light because 
of the shadow cast by the right hand. Do not 
read in a dim, flickering, or dazzling light. 
Do not read when lying down. If in a semi- 
- reclining position take the same precautions 

-as regards light as for an erect position, and 

‘have the head and shoulders supported with 

the light falling from the back. 

Position is always important in the care of 
the eyes; trying to read in a huddled position 
may strain the eyes. 

Dotted veils and the close mesh variety 

care bad for the eyes. 

Tn cases of slight inflammation or the en- 

trance of foreign objects in the eye, such as 
cinders or particles of dust, local remedies are 

‘beneficial. A good eye wash placed in an eye- 

cup and applied to both eyes will often re- 

move a cinder and after motoring or a journey 
_ ‘of any sort is a decided rest and refreshment 
_ to the eyes. 
: The solution most commonly used is 

“warm boracic acid.’’ One teaspoonful to 
- a.glass of very hot water; when it is clear 
_ fill an eye-cup with the solution, hold it over 
_ the eye for a minute or two, open and close 
_ the eye and rollit from side to side so that the 

wash may reach all parts. After each applica- 
_ tion the cup should be refilled, as the dust ad- 

-hering to the lashes and eyelids makes the 
solution unfit to use a second time. 

Another good remedy which is always at 
hand is a warm mixture of salt and water, 
one teaspoonful of salt to a pint of water; use 
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which holds the slight fulness in place at the 
slightly low waist-line. This also gives the 
“straight line from the under-arm to the hip, 
which is so fashionable this year. A narrow 
-shoulder-strap of the outside material holds 
the slip in place. It is necessary to veil this 
ining with a piece of chiffon, which is tacked in 





place at one under-arm and is fastened at the 
_ Opposite under-arm. ; 
_ The skirt lining is also veiled by a slightly 
_ gathered piece of chiffon. The selvage edge 
_ may be used at the bottom, and as a rule it is 
_ prettiest to keep this veiling very scant. These 
_ two sections of the waist and skirt of the veiling 
_ material may be joined at the low waist-line, 
-_ under the belt. A better fit is usually gained 
_ by sewing them at the waist-line to the lining, 
_ rather than to each other. Although the lining 
_ fastens in the center back, the chiffon veiling 
fastens at the under-arm. ‘The waist itself, 
_ which is transparent from the bust to the oval- 
_ shaped neck-line, is cut of two nearly straight 
pieces. One shoulder has a very narrow 
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freely. When drying the eyes use only soft 
towels and wipe gently toward the nose. 

When cinders or dust enter the eye, do not 
rub, keep the eye closed for a minute and the 
object may work to the edge of the eyelid— 
it can then be removed with the corner of a 
clean linen handkerchief. Copious bathing 
is often effective, but if-unsuccessful it is wise 
to have the object removed by a physician. 

Swelling, puffiness, and dark circles under 
the eyes are often signs of internal derange- 
ment; a doctor, not a beauty specialist, is the 
right person to consult. | —~. 

The following simple exercises will improve 
the circulation in the region of the eyes. 

ist. Drop the upper lids over the eyes as 
if you were falling asleep. Raise and lower 
several times without raising the under lids. 

and. Raise and lower the lower lids several 
times without moving the upper. 

This is a light movement executed with the 
tip of the middle finger with rotary motions and 
without any pressure. 

3rd. Place the open hand in front. of the 
face, the tip of the middle finger resting lightly 
on the closed eyelid, look downward, and exe- 
cute light rotary motions without pressing on 
the eyeball. 

4th. With the same finger stroke over the 
eye (under eyebrow); commence at the inner 
corner toward the nose, stroke outward around 


the outer corner and back under the eye toward | 


the nose. Repeat four or five times. 


5th. Close the eyes and pat them with the | 
tips of the fingers lightly and gently; do not | 
The idea is to vibrate the | 


strike the eyeball. 
surrounding tissue. 

Caution. Any heavy pressure around or 
under the eyes -is likely to cause swelling or 
puffiness. 

Eyebrows and Eyelashes—If the brows are thin 
they may be improved by the use of a little 
yellow vaseline brushed in night and morning. 
You will find the eyebrow brush for sale at all 
shops where articles for the toilet are sold. 

If no brush is available use the tip of the 
finger and stroke outward from the nose, finish 
by pinching the brows into shape, and remove 
excess oil. 

Scanty lashes may be improved by getting 
a friend to clip the tip ends. It is a delicate 
task and the greatest care must be taken in 
executing it. A small amount of white vase- 
line may be used at the line of the eyelashes 
over the upper eyelid, and under the lower, 
taking care not to get any in the eyes: 


Home Dressmaker 
(Continued from page 44) 


shoulder seam, which is caught to the strap of 
the lining. At the other shoulder, the front 
could snap over the back section. The lower 
edge of the waist should be adjusted to the 
figure, as illustrated in the picture, and sewed 
to the lining to keep the fulness and “the 
line” at the desired place. The edges of the 
neck-line and of the partly opened under-arms 
should be picoted. In cutting allow a half- 
inch beyond the pattern for this picot. 

The tunic drapery is adjusted at the waist- 
line, under the belt, where it had best be sewed 
to the lining. Its lower edge is picoted. The 
sash should be of the same material as the dress, 
not charmeuse or ribbon. : 

A piece of velvet ribbon of a different color 
may be used as a trimming at the side front 
and back, as illustrated, if so desired. This 
dress of Shelton velvet should have the 
under-skirt and tunic made with less fulness 
than illustrated in the picture, where the 
dress is shown made of indestructible voile or 
chiffon. 











as great an 
authority 
as our own 


Why suffer 
unnecessary 
losses, when 


“Uncle Sam” says you CAN 


4 Mel ES > 
=_— by the simple 

_— expedient of storing your 

valuable wearables in genuine, 


well-made moth-destroying Red 


(dar ests 


The U.S. Gov’t Report —just published 
officially—uses this unqualified language: 


“CEDAR CHESTS DO KILL 
young larvae (moth worms) ........ 
(those) hatching from eggs within the 
chests die in most instances within two 
or three days, and practically all die 
within one or two weeks.”’ 

That is the official statement in the 
report of the eminent U.S. Government 
scientists, Prof. E.A. Back, of the Bureau 
of Entomology, and Prof. Frank Rabak, 
Chemical Biologist, after many months 
of searching investigation and rigid tests 





made for the benefit of every good 
housewife in America—or you might go 
further and say everybody in the world 
who owns clothes that are worth keeping ! 

Again, in the same priceless document, 
you will read this: ‘Jt zs only the larva 
(or moth worm) that damages fabrics.” 
_ The complete U. S. Gov’t Report, fully 
illustrated, has been included in our 
beautiful little illustrated book, ‘‘Moth 
Truths.” Your copy will be sent you 
promptly on request, free with our com- 
pliments. You will know what to do next! 


(edav ests 


are sold in all good stores everywhere. 
Ask your dealer if he is familiar with the 
new Gov’t Rept. on CEDAR CHESTS. 


Send your name at once to THE 


Cedar Chest Mfrs. of America 


(Quality and Responsibility.) 


Room 602, 1414 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
79 
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Try Beans This Way 


—Real Lima Beans 


NLESS you have tried serving genuine 

California Lima Beans, you don’t know 

the rare possibilities in preparing these dishes. 

Tender, thin-skinned, sweet as nuts, genuine 

California Limas make the best bean dishes 
you ever tasted. 


With bacon, made into croquettes, soups, 
salads—boil or bake like other beans, or use in 
recipes where other beans won’t do. 


Below is a recipe for Lima Bean Salad, made 
with either Limas or Baby Limas. It is a new 
treat in flavor and nutrition, for California 
Lima Beans are as rich in protein as meat, 
and nearly equal to wheat in carbohydrate. 


Try this way. Note how delicious. Then 


serve in many other ways. 


Recipe for Lima Bean Salad 


2 cups cooked baby lima beans, x cup diced 
celery, 2 green peppers, 2 or 3 large ripe tomatoes, 
onion or chives, seasonings, French dressing. 

Mix baby lima beans and celery; add seasonings 
and onion or chives and marinate with French 
dressing. Arrange slices of tomato on bed of 
lettuce, place a ring of pepper on each slice and 
fill ring with baby lima bean mixture. Serves 
about four persons. 





You can be sure of getting genuine limas by 
asking for Seaside Lima Beans, large size or baby 
limas. Either size is equally good. in any recipe. 

“Seaside” are the selected, thin-skinned, tender, 
nut-like beans—the finest limas grown. So don’t 
say merely ‘‘limas’” when you order. 


Try tonight, just to learn how good they are. 
You'll serve them at least twice a week thereafter. 


12 Free Menus With Recipes 


Mail coupon below and we ‘ll send you, 
free, 12 ‘‘Meatless Menus’? with com- 
plete, tested recipe for each bean dish. 


*SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


Always ask your retailer for 
“Seaside” Lima Beans. 


He’ll gladly show you ithe large 
| sack stamped ‘‘Seaside,”’ in which 
,; these beans are shipped to him. 
Some retailers can supply con- 


| venient 2-Ib. cartons labeled “Sea- 
side’ Lima Beans.’’ 









California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. M-13 OXNARD, CALIFORNIA 


to ssa ew eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 

1 California Lima Bean Growers Assn., | 

I Dept. M-i3 Oxnard, California. 

l Please send me, without charge, the 12 
“‘Meatless Menus,”’ with complete tested recipe 

| for each bean dish. | 

IN AEE. Wasco utomueraiited als siethieitiens ticlobioait ee eee 

| GUTESb Sees ac eeeN Ge eae eal een ae ee | 

I Crtiyirctate, < orale kere a ete: State? Seeg cus. code | 

Le i i oe ee i ee el 
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The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 32) 


Navy than go back to it again? You all 
thought that I was cynical and hard-hearted, 
but J’ll tell you what the trouble was. I went 
down there thinking I had something to teach 
those girls—that I could do them good—and 
raise them up—and have them call me blessed 
—and all that! Well, there wasn’t one of them 
who hadn’t forgotten more than I ever knew, 
who wasn’t working me when I supposed she 
was hanging on my wisdom, who wasn’t laugh- 
ing at me behind my back when I was under 
the delusion that she was following my good 
example. And now if you’ve got one of them 
on your hands, she’ll fool the eyes out of your 
head.” 

“You think so,” he said drily. 
don’t.” 

“Tn that case, there’s no use discussing it 
any further.” 

“There may be after you’ve seen her.” 

“How can J see her?” 

“You can go to the house.” 

“And tell her I know everything?” 

“Tf you like. You could say I told you 
in confidence, that you’re an old friend of 
mine.” 

“And nothing else?” 

“Since you only want to size her up, I should 
think that would be enough.” 

She nodded slowly. “Yes, I think you’re 
right. Better not give away anything we can 
keep to ourselves. Now tell me what hap- 
pened this morning. You haven’t done it 
vets. 

He told her everything—how he had been 
waked by hearing some one fumbling with the 
lock of the door, whether inside or outside 
the house he couldn’t tell—how he had gone 
to the head of the stairs and switched on 
the lower hall light—how she had flung herself 
against the door as a little gray bird might 
dash itself against its cage in its passion to 
escape. 

“<She staged it well, didn’t she? She must 
have brains.” 

“She has brains all right, but I don’t 
think—” 

“She knew, of course, that if she made 
enough noise, some one would come, and she’d 
get the credit for good intentions.” 

“T really don’t think, Barbe. Now, let me 
tell you. You'll see what she’s like. I felt very 
much as you do, I was right on the jump. 
Got all worked up. Would have gone clean off 
the hooks if—” 


“Then I 


"THERE followed the narrative of his loss of 

temper, of his wild talk, of her clever strate- 
gy in counting ten—“‘just like a cold shower it 
was”’—and the faint turn he so often had after 
spells of emotion. To convince Miss Walbrook 
of the queer little thing’s ingenuousness, he 
told how she had made him lie down on the 
library couch, covered him up, rubbed his brow 
with Florida water, and induced the best sleep 
he had had in months. 

She surprised him by springing to her feet, 
her arms outspread. ‘You great big idiot! 
Really there’s no other name for you!” ~ 

He gazed up at her in amazement. 

““What’s the matter now?” 

Flinging her hands about, she made inarticu- 
late sounds of exasperation beyond words. 
“There, there; that’ll do,” she threw off, when 
he jumped to her side to calm her by taking 
her in his arms. “I’m not off the hooks. J 
don’t want any one to rub Florida water on my 
brow—and- hold my hand—and cradle me to 
sleep.” 

“She didn’t!” he exclaimed with indigna- 


tion. “She never touched my hand. She 
just—” 
“Oh, I know what she did—and of course 


Tm grateful. 
there to do it—delighted. I quite see now why 
you couldn’t let her go, when you knew your 
fit was coming on. I’ve seen you pretty bad, 


~ as madam she would order and be 


had that in her, he was sure, whi 
but win out, however much she n 


‘her disadvantages to a minimum, 
: seli-consciousness, -and, to the we 


_ in the spirit and not verb: 


the wish of the prince t 
I’m delighted that she was 





















































but I’ve never seen you as bad as that, and 
I must say I never should have thought of 
counting ten as a cure for it.” 

“Well, she did.” 

“Quite so! And if I were you, I’d never 264 
anywhere without her. Id keep her on hand 
in case I took a turn—” 

He was looking more and more reproachful. 
“T must say, Barbe, I don’t think you’re very 
reasonable.” 

She pushed him from her with both hands 
against his shoulders. ‘‘Go away, for heav- | 
en’s sake! You'll drive me crazy. Vm not — 
going to lose my temper with you. Jl never 
do it again. I’ve got you to bear with, and © 
I’m going to bear with you. But go! No, go — 
now! Don’t stop to make explanations. You 
can do that later. Vl lay in a supply ol 
Florida water and an afghan!” 

He went with that look on his face which 
a well-meaning dog will wear when his good 
intentions are misinterpreted. On his way 
to the office he kept saying to himself: “Well, J _ 
don’t know what to do. Whatever I say, 
she takes me up the wrong way. AIT wanted 
was for her to understand that the little thing 
is a good little thing.” Z 





XVI 


Allerton was making these reflec- 
Steptoe was summoned to the 


WHILE 


tions, 
telephone. 

“Ts this you, Steptoe? I’m Miss: Barbara 
Walbrook.” 

Steptoe braced himself. In conversing with 
Miss Barbara Walbrook he always felt the 
need of inner strengthening. “Yes, ‘Miss: 3 
Walbrook?” 4 

“Mr. Allerton tells me you’ve a young a 
woman at the house.” a 

“We ’ave a young lydy. Certainly, miss. 
' “And Mr. Allerton has asked me to call iy 

er. 2 

Steptoe’s training as a servant permitt e 
him no lapses of surprises. ‘Quite so, mis: 
And when was it you’d be likely to call?” 

“This afternoon about four-thirty. 
you could arrange to have me see her lone. 

“Oh, there ain’t likely to be no one ’e1 
miss.’ 

“And another thing, Steptoe. M 
lerton has asked me just to call as an o! 


of his. So you'll please not say to her that 
well, anything about me. I’m sure you und 
stand.” 


be 
Steptoe replied that he did understa d, and 
having put up the receiver, he 
What could it mean? What could SS 
of it? How would this unsophieties 4 pile 
meet so skilful an antagonist? That Mi 
Walbrook was coming as an anta 
had no doubt. In his own occasional meetin 
with her she had’ always been a | 
commander, to whom eyen he, 7E 
toe, had been a servitor requiring 
consideration. With so gentle 


At the same time he could not 
or allow her to shirk the encoun 


a 






a disadvantage. His part wi 





her strong points to tell. Her s 
he reckoned, were innocence, 


a disconcerting ‘candor. | Stepto 
yzed. 
For Letty the ‘morning had - 
chiefly because of her 
was it not? If it was 


her to slave what did a 
He had passed her on the 
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White Fruit Cake 


Cream % cupful butter, add gradually 1 cupful sugar. Sift 134 cupfuls SWANS DOWN CAKE 
FLOUR, measure and add 1 teaspoonful baking powder and 4 teasponful salt. Add this to the first 
mixture, and beat hard. Next add the following fruit and nuts previously prepared and floured:— % 
cupful chopped almonds, % cupful grated cocoanut, 4 cupful finely cut citron, 4% cupful Sultana raisins, 
44 teaspoonful almond extract and 4% teaspoonful vanilla. Foldin lightly 5 egg whites, beaten stiff. 
Bake in a tube-loaf pan about 2 hours. If desired, ice cake with the following icing when ready to use: 


Confectioners’ Icing. Mix (about) 2% cupfuls of sifted confectioners’ XXXX sugar with 4 cupful 
cream, or soft butter. Flavor as desired and spread on cake. 


(The above recipe makes a delicious cake but will not keep as long as a dark fruit cake.) 


This cake may be made with 2 packages of INSTANT SWANS DOWN and fruit and nuts added 
to same, 


The Holiday Cake! 


The Christmas and New Year holiday period wouldn’t be complete without 
all sorts of wonderful things to eat—rich, flaky mincemeat pies, jars full of 
crisp, little fancy cookies, and, most important of all, gorgeous cakes! No 
amount of trouble is too great—the holiday cakes, of course, must be deli- 
cious cake and they must be part of the decorations, too. 


But it’s easy enough to make good cake—light, white, and fluffy as new fallen 
snow—if you use soft, velvety Swans Down Cake Flour. Delicate and fine- 
grained as such cake is, it stays moist and fresh to the very last crumb. For 


ANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


A F/ f Send roc to Igleheart 
Hg 4 H Oe Brothers, Evansville, 
’ Indiana, for ‘‘Cake 
A SN Secrets'’—an authori- 


Fl 
; ° : Lom ; ipe book on 
Preferred by Housewives for 27 years Ce ipa werinel| 


. A . . by J t McKenzie 
is made from the choicest grade of winter wheat, specially Hitt, of the Boston 


ground and sifted through the tiny mesh of closely woven —_©00k#mg School. 
silk. To the natural richness of the wheat, nothing is added. 
Use Swans Down regularly, not only for cakes, but for fine, 
flaky pie crust and holiday cookies. By so doing you’ll avoid 
baking disappointments and the waste of costly ingredients. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 
Evansville Dept. G-1 Indiana 


Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


INSTANT SWANS DOWN isa dry cake 
batter. Contains all the ingredients you use in 
making a white butter cake. except the moist- 
ure. Add waterand bakeacake. The only prod- 
i uct of its kind made with the famous SWANS 
OU eS ee DOWN CAKE FLOUR. Ask your grocer to 
BAKE A CAKE | get it for you, or write us. 


Baum 
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Important: Do not confuse Instant Swans 
Down with Swans Down Cake Flour. They 
are two different preducts. 
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The Dust Flower 


at the Club—she had been standing in the 
hall—and he had smiled. 

What was the significance of that smile? 
She sat down in the library to think. 

It would have been an enchanting smile 
from any one, but coming from a prince it 


had ali the romantic effulgence with which 


princes’ smiles are infused. How much of 
that romantic effulgence came automatically 
from the prince because he was a prince, 
and how much of it was inspired by herself? 
Was any of it inspired by herself? When all 
was said and done, this last was the great 
question. - 

It brought her where so many things brought 
her, to the dream of love at first sight. Could 
it have happened to him as it had happened to 
herself? It was so much in her mental order 
of things that she was far from considering 
it impossible, Improbable, yes; she would ad- 
mit as much as that; but impossible, no! To 
be sure she had been in the old gray rag, but 
then Steptoe had informed her that there were 
kings who went about falling in love with 
beggar-maids. - She would have loved being 
one of those beggar-maids, and after all, was 
she not? 

True, there was the other girl, but Letty 
found it hard to see her as a reality. Besides, 
she had, in appearance at least, treated him 
badly. Might it not easily have come about 
that she, Letty, had caught his heart in the 
rebound? She quite understood that if the 
prince jad fallen in love with her at first sight, 
there might be convulsion in his inner self 
without, as yet, a comprehension on his part 
of the nature of his passion. 

She had reached this point when Steptoe 
entered the library on one of his endless tasks 
of rearranging that which seemed to be in 
sufficiently good order. Putting the big desk 
to rights; he said over his shoulder, 

“Perhaps I’d better tell madam as she’s 
to ’ave a caller this afternoon.” 

Letty sprang up in alarm. “A—what?” 

“A lydy what’ll myke a call. Oh, madam 
don’t need to be afryde. She’s an old friend 
o’ Mr. Rash’s, and ’!l want, no doubt, to be 
a friend o’ madam, too.” 

“But what does she know about me?” 

“Mr. Rash must ’a told ’er. She spoke to 
me just now on the telephone and seemed to 
know everything. She said she’d be ’ere this 
afternoon about four-thirty, if madam ’d be 
so good as to give ’er a cup 0’ tea.” 

“Mee ” 

_ Having invented the cup of tea for his own 
purposes, Steptoe went on to explain further. 
“Tt’s what the ’igh lydies mostly gives each 
other about ’alf past four or five o’clock, and 
madam couldn’t homit it without seemin’ as 
if she didn’t know what’s what. It’ll be very 
important for madam to tyke ’er position from 
the start. If the lydy is comin’ friendly like, 
she’d be ’urt if madam wasn’t friendly, too.” 


LETrY had seen the giving and taking of 
~ tea in more than one scene in the movies and 
‘had also, from a discreet corner, witnessed the 
enacting of it right in the “set” on the studio 


lot. She remembered one time in particular 


we 









aciline Lynch, the star in ‘‘Our Crimson 


th 1t turn of the wrist. Letty, too, had 
been almost out of her senses with the longing 


~ to be in Luciline Lynch’s place, to do the thing 











_ what was obviously the way. But now 
she was confronted with the opportunity 
in real life, she saw the situation otherwise. 

“i n’t be able to talk right,” was the dif- 
1e raised next. : 

ll be a chance for madam to listen 
on. She’s horfly quick, madam is, 
enin’ to Miss Walbrook, that’s the 
me, and listenin’ to ’erseli—” He 
to emphasize this line of suggestion. 
in’ to ’erself that’ll’elp madam most. 
- as ’ardly no one does. If they 


had driven Frank Redgear, the director, 
out of his senses by her inability to get - 


did they’d be ’orrified at their squawky voices 
and bad pernounciation. 
to myself, why, I’d talk as bad as any one, 
but—Well, as I sye, this’ll give madam a 
chance. All the time what Miss Walbrook is 
speakin’ madam can be listenin’ to ’er and 
listenin’ to ’erself, too, and if she mykes mis- 
tykes.this time, she’ll myke fewer the next.” 

Letty was pondering these hints as he con- 
tinued. 

“Now, if madam wouldn’t think me steppin’ 
out of my plyce, I’d suggest that me and ’er 
has a little tea of our own like—right now— 
in the drorin’ room—and I'll be Miss Wal- 
brook—and William ’Il be William—and 
madam’ll be madam—and we'll get it letter- 
perfect before ’and, just as with Mary Ann 
Courage and Jyne.” 


No sooner said than done. Letty was al- 


ready wearing the white, filmy thing with the | 


copper-colored sash, buried with solemn rites 
on the previous night, but disinterred that 
morning, which did very well as a tea-gown. 
Steptoe placed her in the corner of the sofa 
which the late Mrs. Allerton had generally 
occupied when receiving company, and William 
brought in the tea-eauipage on a gorgeous 
silver tray. 


EFORE he did this, it had been necessary to 

school William to his part, which, to do him 
justice, he carried out with becoming gravity. 
Any reserves he might have felt were expressed 
to Golightly by a wink behind Steptoe’s back 
before he left the kitchen. At half-past ten in 
the morning, therefore, Golightly prepared 
tea and buttered toast, while William arranged 
the tea-tray with those over-magnificent ap- 
pointments which had been ‘‘the lyte Mrs. 
Allerton’s .tyste.” 

From her corner of the sofa Letty heard the 
butler announce, -in a voice stately but not 
stentorian, 

“Miss Barbara Walbrook.” 

He was so near the door that to step out and 
step in again was the work of a second. In 
stepping in again he was literally stepping, 
in that he trod daintily so as better to simu- 
late the feminine. In order that Letty should 
nowhere be caught unaware, he put out his 
hand languidly, back upward, as princesses 
do when they expect it to be kissed. 

“So delighted to find you at ’ome, Mrs. 
Allerton. It’s such a very fine dye I was sure 
as you’d be out.” 

Rising from her corner, Letty shook the re- 
laxed hand as she might have shaken a dog’s 
tail. ‘‘Very pleased to meet you.” 

From the histrionic Steptoe lapsed at once 
into the critical. ‘I think if madam was to 
sye, ‘So glad to be at ’ome, Miss Walbrook; 
do let me ring for tea,’ it’d be more like the 
lyte Mrs. Allerton.” 

Obediently Letty repeated this formula, had 
the bell pointed out to her, and rang. The 
ladies having reseated themselves, Miss 
Walbrook continued to improvise on the sub- 
ject of the weather. 

“Some o’ these October dyes’ll be just like 
summer time, and then agyne there’ll be a nip 
in the wind as’ll fairly freeze you. A good 
time o’ year to get out your furs, and I’m 
sure I ’ope as ’ow the moths ’aven’t gone 
and got at ’em. Horfly nasty things them 
moths. They syé as everything in the world 
’as a use, but I’m sure I don’t see what use 
there is for moths, eatin’ ’oles in the seats of 
gentlemen’s trousers no matter what you do 
to keep the coat-closet aired—and everything 
like that. What do you sye, Mrs. Allerton?” 

Letty was relieved of the necessity of answer- 
ing by the entrance of William with the tray, 
after which her task became easier. Used to 
making a good cup of tea in an ordinary way, 
the doing it with this formal ceremoniousness 
was only a matter of revision. ~ As if it was 
yesterday she recalled the instructions given 
to Luciline Lynch, “ Lemon?—Cream?—One 
lump?—Two lumps?” so that Miss Walbrook 


If I didn’t listen | 














Just three of the many simple, eco- 
nomical ways in which you can use 
a single Del Monte product—Canned 
Peaches—to put summer freshness 
into winter meals. 


Just three dishes—but they illus- 
trate your endless opportunity to de- 
light tired appetites—to put a new 
zest into every-day meals—with the 
many delicious varieties of canned 
fruits, vegetables and food specialties 
that Del Monte makes available all 


the year round. 


PEACH SALAD — Drain one large can DEL 
MONTE Peaches. Fill wet flat mold with orange 
jelly mixed with 14 cup broken walnut meats and 
¥ can DEL MONTE Cherries, Set in refrigerator 
overnight. Turn out jelly and cover with peaches. 
using a little melted jeliy to stick them. Serve 
with mayonnaise and remainder of cherries, on 


lettuce. 


PEACH COCONUT PUDDING — Mix yy 
cup of corn starch with ¥% cup cold water and add 
2 cups of hot milk, cook in double boiler 35 min 
utes, and add ¥4 cup of coconut. Linea wet mold 
with DEL MONTE Canned Sliced Peaches, pour 
in pudding and when cold turn out on a serving 


dish, 


PEACH ISLAND — Place 6 halves DEL 
MONTE Canned Peaches in aserying dish Beat 
2egg yolks with 2 tablespoons of sugar and 14 
teaspoon salt, add I cup of hot milk, cook in 
double boiler until thick, cool, add 14 teaspoon 
of vanilla, fold in 2 beaten egg whites, pour over 


the peaches and sprinkle with coconut. 


And for more of them 


Send for “Del Monte Recipes of 
Flavor”—a book that is just crowded 
with over 500 other equally tasty, 
healthful and inexpensive sugges- 
tions for serving better meals with 
canned fruits and vegetables. It is 


free, 
Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


* 
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k your 


ban friend 


if you dare! 


OU may even get intimate 

enough with some friends 
of yours to swap the real truth 
about your income tax and 
about many other very per- 
sonal things. 


But how many people do 
you know well enough to en- 
able you to get on the subject 
of Halitosis with them? Not 
very many, probably. Hali- 
tosis is the medical term mean- 
ing unpleasant breath. 


As you know yourself, Hali- 
tosis is one of the least talked 
about human afflictions and at 
once one of the most commonly 
prevalent ailments. 


Nine out of ten people suffer 
from Halitosis Fikes now and 
then or chronically. Usually 
they are unconscious of it 
themselves. 


Halitosis may come from smoking, 
drinking, eating. It may be due to a 
disordered stomach, bad teeth, lung 
tr ouble or some other organic disorder. 
If it’s a chronic ailment, of course; 
then it is a symptom of a condition 
your doctor or dentist ought to look 
after. 


But very often it is only temporary 
and then you may overcome it by tak- 
ing a very simple personal precaution 
that will mean ease of mind for you 
and comfort for your friends. 


Listerine, for forty years the safe 
household antiseptic, is a wonderful 
combatant of Halitosis. Just use it 
regularly as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It will do the trick. 


_ You probably now have Listerine 
in the house and know all about its 
many other uses as a safe antiseptic. 


If you don’t, just send us your name 
and address and Jifteen cents and we 
shall be glad to Sorward you a generous 
sample of Listerine together with a tube 
of Listerine Tooth Paste sufficient for 
10 days’ brushings. 


Address Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, 2150 Locust St.,Saint Louis,Mo. 
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was startled by her readiness. She, Miss 
Walbrook, was betrayed, in fact, into some 
confusion of personality, stating that she 
would have cream and no sugar, and that 
furthermore Englishmen like herself ’ardly 
ever took lemon in their tea, and in her opinion 
no one ever did to whom the tea-drinkin’ 
‘abit was ’abitual. 

“Tt’s a question of tyste,” Miss Walbrook 
continued, sipping with a soft, siffling noise 
in the way he considered to be lady-like. 
“Them that ’as drunk tea with their mother’s 
milk, as, you might sye, ’ll tyke cream and 
sugar, one or both, but them that ’as picked 
up the ‘abit in lyter life “ll often condescend 
to lemon.” 

What the rehearsal did for Letty was to 
make the mechanical task familiar, while she 
concentrated her attention on Miss Walbrook. 


[Iz has to be admitted that to Barbara Wal- 

brook Letty was a shock. Having worked 
for two years in the Bleary Street Settlement, 
she had her preconceived ideas of what she 
was to find, and she found something so dif- 
ferent that her first consciousness was that of 
being ‘‘sold.” 

Steptoe had received her at the door and, 
having ushered her into the drawing-room, 
announced, 
if she had been calling on a duchess. From 
the semi-obscurity of the back drawing-room 
a small, lithe figure came forward a step or two. 
The small, lithe figure was wearing a tea-gown 
of which so practised an eye as Miss Wal- 
brook’s could not but estimate the provenance 
and value, while a sweet voice said: 

“T’m so glad to be at home, Miss Walbrook. 
Do let me ring for tea.” 

Before a protest could be voiced, the bell 
had been rung, so that Miss Walbrook found 
herself sitting in the chair Steptoe had used in 
the morning and listening to her hostess as 
you listen to people in a dream. 

“Beautiful weather for October, isn’t it? 
Some of these October days’ll be just like 
summer time. And then again there’ll be 
a nip in the wind that’ll fairly freeze you. 
A good time of year to get out your furs, isn’t 
it? and I’m sure I hope the moths ain’t— 
haven’ t—got at them. Awfully nasty things, 
moths—” 

Letty’s further efforts were interrupted by 
William bearing the tray as he had borne it in 
the morning, and in the minutes of silence 
while he placed it, Miss Walbrook could go 
through the mental process known as pulling 
oneself together. 

But she couldn’t pull herself together with 
out a sense of outrage. She had expected to 
feel shame vicariously for Rash; she had not 
expected to be asked to take part in a horrible 
bit of play-acting. This dressing up, this 
mock hospitality, this desecration of the things 
which “dear Mrs. Allerton” had used, this 
mingling of ignorance and pretentiousness, in- 
spired a rage prompting her to fling the back 
of her hand at the ridiculous creature’s face. 
She couldn’t do that, of course. She couldn’t 
even express herself as she felt. She had 
come on a mission, and she must carry out that 
mission; and to carry out that mission, she 
must be as suave as her indignation would 


allow of. She was morally the mistress of this 
house. Rash and all that Rash owned belonged 
to her. To see this girl sitting in her place— 


It did nothing to calm her that while she 
was pressing Rash’s ring into her flesh, under 


her glove, this vile thing was wearing a plain 


gold band, just as if she were married. She 
could understand that as they had absurdly 
walked through an absurd ceremony the ab- 
surd minister who performed it might have in- 
sisted on this absurd symbol, but it should 
have been snatched from the creature’s hand 
the minute the business was ended. They 
owed that to her. Hers was the only claim 


| Rash had to consider, and to allow this farce 


to be enacted beneath his roof. 


“Miss Barbara Walbrook,” as” 


whether you’ve seen enough of him to know 













































































But she remembered that Letty didn’t. 
know who she was, or why she had come, or — 
the degree to which she, Barbara Walbrook, 
saw through this foolery. 

Letty repeated her little formula: “Lemon? 
—Cream? One lump?—Two lumps?” Conga 
before she reached the end of it her voice began ” 
to fail. Catching the hostility in the other | 
woman’s bearing, she felt it the more acutely — 
because in style, dress, and carriage this was — 
the model she would have chosen for herself. 

Miss Walbrook waved hospitality aside. 
“Thank you, no; nothing in the way of tea.” 
She nodded over her shoulder toward William’ aa 
retreating form. ‘‘Who’s that man?” 

Her tone was that of a person with the ‘right 
to inquire. Letty didn’t question that right, 
knowing the extent to which she herself was 
anusurper. ‘His name is William.” 

“How did he come here?” 

““T—I don’t know.” 

““Where are Nettie and Jane?” 

“They’ve—they’ve left.” 

“Left? Why?” 

“TJ don’t know.” 

“And has Mrs. Courage left, too?” 

Letty nodded, the damask flush flooding 
her cheeks darkly. 

“When? Since—since you camer” ~~ 
Letty nodded again. She knew now that 
this was the bar of social judgment of which ; 

she had been afraid. 

The social judge continued. “That must 
be very hard on Mr. Allerton.” 

Letty bowed her head. “I suppose it is.” 

“He’s not used to new Des about him, 
and it’s not good for him. I don’t know 


=. & - ~ 


that he’s something of an invalid.” pc 

“T know—” she touched her forehead— 
“that he’s sick up here.” 

“Oh, do you? Then I shouldn’t have 
thought that you’d have—” But she dropped 
this line to take up another. ‘Yes, he’s al- 
ways been so. When he was a boy they were 
afraid he might be epileptic, and though’ he 
never was so bad as that, he’s always needed 
to be taken care of. He can do very wild and 
foolish things as—as you’ve discovered for 
yourself.” 

Letty felt herself now a little, shameful lump 
of misery. This woman was so experienced, 
so right. She spoke with a decision and an 
authority which made love at first sight a fancy 
to blush at. Letty could say nothing, be- 
cause there was nothing to say, and meanwhile 
the determined voice went on, “# 

“Tt’s terrible for a man like him to make. 
such a mistake, because being what he is, i : 
can’t grapple with it as a stronger or a Coa’ 
man would do.” ; 

But here Letty saw something that 
be faintly pleaded in her own defense 
says he wouldn’t ha’ made the mistake i 
—that other girl hadn’t been crazy.” 


BARBARA drew herself up. “Did he—di 
he say that?” . 
“He said something like it. 
went off the hooks, just like he did hi 
She raised her eyes. 
Miss Walbrook?” 
“Ves, I know her.” 
‘She must be an awful fool.” 
Barbara prayed for patience. 
what makes you say so?” 
“Oh, just what he’s said.” y 
“And what has he said? Has 
about her to you?” “mi 
“He hasn’t talked about her. : 
just let things out eae ; 
“What sort of things?” 
“Only that sort.” She adde 
self, aT don’t believe he tl 
Barbara’s self-control wast 
understood that he was vel 
with her.” 
“Well, perhaps he i is. et 
ment of the shoulders h 1 
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Transfer 10847 
LEEVES that go to great lengths 
forsmartness. Irregular hem-lines 
original with this season, Em- 
broideries and trimmings inspired by 
the peasant art of Poland. A silhou- 
ette of classic dignity. Paris! — and 
yours — in clothes that will cost less 
than any you ever possessed. 
Imagine! Paris clothes and the least 
expensive you ever owned! And still 
another joy!—the joy of creating these 
clothes with your own fingers. For 
you can!/—no matter what your expe- 
rience! A wonderful invention — the 
il DELTOR-simple like most wonder- 
derful things—makes it all possible! 
| Because of the Deltor you capture 











Do you lon g for Smartness? ParisSmartness? 


It can be yours—in the least expensive clothes you ever made! 





in every frock Paris’sown mood or | 
fancy. Because of the Deltor you sew 
quickly, easily and always successfully! HI 
Because of the Deltor your pattern | 
calls for less material than any other 
pattern can—less even than Butterick 
patterns called for before the Deltor— 

you save 50c to $10 on every Paris 
frock you make! | 


The DELTOR || 


Saves you 50c to $10 on 
Materials Alone! 


YOU will find this invaluable aid enclosed in 
the envelope with your Butterick pattern. It 
is not a part of the pattern itself but a sepa- 
rate, patented service—a picture-guide espe- 
cially planned for the pattern it accompanies. 
The first thing Por sn inaividest ieyoot chor 


(yes, individual, not just a general chart but one for 
your exact size and for each suitable width of mate- 
tial). Because of this chart, your pattern calls for 
% to1% yards less material than any other pattern 
can—a saving of 50c to $10 on material alone for 


every frock. 
Then you follow picture-and-word illustrations that 
guide your every stitch to perfect fit, drape 
and set. Your needle flies — you save hours — you 
instinctively do the right thing at the right time; and 
you doalwaysthe thing the Parisian modiste would do. 
; —ideas of finish! Should your sleeves be 
Finally the type that Martial and Armand favor, 
should the neckline hint of the Moyen Age, should 
embroideries follow Madeleine and Madeleine’s gay 
lead, the Deltor explains just how to achieve the cor- 
rect effect. From first to last detail, this most eco- 
nomical frock, this most successful frock, is a triumph 
of Paris! 


AT the Butterick Pattern Counter the smart- 
est new Parisian fashions await you. Select 
from these just the styles you like best, re- 
membering that the Deltor suggests correct 
materials, simplifies the making of the most 
intricate gown and enables you to buy less 
material than would be possible otherwise. 

Every Butterick style, whether for women 
or children, is accompanied by its individual || 
Deltor. Each new Deltor brings with it an 
individual money-saving! 


Pw LE RICK 
Style Leaders of the World 
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OMET RICE is the 
pick of the crop—se- 
lected with the utmost care 
—tightly sealed in a pack- 
age to keep out dust and 
dirt. 


Youxccancbe surecthatei 
will cook up pure white— 
particularly if you follow 
the simple directions on the 
package. It will come out 
mealy—separate grained— 
full flavored—delicious. 


| compelling. candor. 


\ os - wea , 
Ne . | in the ridiculous business, the girl herself was 
| straight. 


| beneath her. 
opinions of herself coming from such a source. 


The Dust Flower ae 


wouldn’t be of this opinion. “He may think 
he is, anyhow.” 

“But if he thinks he is—”’ 

Letty’s eyes rested on her visitor with their 
“T don’t. believe men 
‘now much about love, do you, Miss Wal- 


| bcook2” 


“Tt depends. All men haven’t had as much 


| experience of it as I suppose you’ve had.” 


“Oh, I haven’t had any.” The candor of 
the eyes was now in the whole of the truthful 
face. ‘Nobody was ever in love with me— 
never. I never had a fella—nor nothing.” 

In spite of herself Barbara believed this. 
She couldn’t help herself. She could hear 
Rash saying that whatever else was wrong 
All the same the discussion was 
It was beneath her to listen to 


If Rash didn’t ‘‘think much of her,” that was 
something to have out with him, not with this 
little street-waif dressed up with this ludicrous 
mummery. The sooner she ended the busi- 
ness on which she had come, the sooner she 
would get a legitimate outlet for the passion of 
jealousy and rage consuring her. 

“But we’re wandering away from my er- 
rand. I won’t pretend that I’ve come of 
my own accord. I’m a very old friend of 
Mr. Allerton, and he’s asked me—or practi- 
cally asked me—to come and find out—” 
F r what she was to come and find out she 
lacked for a minute the right word, and so 
held up the sentence. 

“What I’d take to let him off?” 

The form of expression was so crude that 
once more Barbara was startled. ‘Well, 
that’s what it would come to.” 

“But I’ve told him already that—that 


| I want to let him off anyhow.” 


“Ves? And on what terms?” 

“T don’t want any terms.” 

“Oh, but there must be terms. 
let you do it—” 

“He could let me do it for him, couldn’t 
he? Id go through fire, if it’d make him a bit 
more comfortable than he is.” 

Barbara could not believe her ears. 
you want me to understand that—?” 

“That I'll do whatever will make him happy 
just to make him happy? Yes. That’s it. 
He didn’t need to send no one—to send any 
| one—to ask me, because I’ve told him so al- 
ready. He wants me to get out. Well, 
I’m ready to get out. He wants me to go to 
the bad. Well, I’m ready.” 


He couldn’t 


Do 


“YES, he understands all that. But, don’t 
you see a man in his position couldn’t 

take such a sacrifice from a girl in yours—” 

| “Unless he pays me for it in cash.” 

“That’s putting it in a nutshell. If you 

| owned a house, for instance, and I wanted it, 

I’d buy it from you and pay for it, but I 





At all good grocers—your 
grocers. Get a package of 
Comet Rice today. Look 
for the. “Comet” ons the 
yellow package with the 
red band. 


COOK RICE RIGHT—the Comet way 


pest 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in large 

saucepan.. When boiling violently, add slowly 
Continue boiling 20 minutes 
Drain in colander, set 
Do not 


t Cup Comet Rice. 
—or until grains are soft. 
on back of stove until grains fall apart. 
cover—that makes rice heavy and soggy. 





TRY COMET NATURAL BROWN 
RICE. Ever taste whole rice? It retains 
the vitamines and natural bran coating. 
Doctors recommend it. Highly nourishing. 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 


Galveston and New York 
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couldn’t take it as a gift, no matter how liberal 
you were or how much I needed it.” 

“T can see that about a house, but your own 
self is different. I could sell a house when I 
couldn’t sell—myself.”’ 

; Oh, but would you call that selling your- 
self?” 

“Tt’d be selling myself, the way I look at it. 
When I’m so ready to do what he wants, I can’t 
see why he don’t let me.” She added tearfully, 
“Did he tell you about this morning?” 

She nodded. ‘‘ Yes, he told me about that.” 

“Well, I, would have gone then if—if I’d 
known how to work the door.” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough.” 

“Do_you know?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Will you show me?” 

Miss Walbrook rose. “It’s so simple,” 
continued, as they went toward the door. ; 
“You see, Mr. Allerton’s mother always kept 
a lot of valuable jewelry in the house, and she 
was afraid of burglars. She had the most 
Spans pearls. I suppose Mr. Allerton 


she. 


| 


t 


has them still, locked away in some bank. 
Burglars would never come in by the front 
door, my aunt used to tell her, but—” They 
reached the door itself. “Now, you ‘ see, 
there’s a common lock, a bolt, anda chain.” 

Letty explained that she had discovered 
them already. 

‘““But you see these two little brass none over 
here? That’s the trick. You push this one 
this way, and that one that way, and the door 
is locked with an extra double lock, which 
hardly any one would suspect. See?” 

She shook the door, which resisted as it had 
resisted Letty in the morning. ‘Now! , You 
push that one this way, and this one that way 
—and there you are!” 

She opened the door to show how easily the 
thing could be done, and the door being open, 
she passed out. She had not intended to go in 
this way, but, after all, was not her mission 
accomplished? It was nothing to her whether 
this girl accepted money or whether she did 
not. The one thing essential was that she | 
should take herself away, and if she was sin- 
cere in what she said, she had now the means 
of doing it. Without troubling herself to take 
her leave, Miss Walbrook went down the steps. 

Before turning toward Fifth Avenue she 
-glanced back. Letty was standing in the open 
doorway, her flaming eyes wide, her expres- 
sion puzzled and wounded, 

“Tt’s nothing to me,” Barbara repeated to 
herself firmly, but because she was a lady, as 
she understood the word lady, almost before 
she was a woman, she smiled faintly, with a 
distant, and yet not discourteous, inclination 
of the head. 


. XVIL 


ie was because she was a lady, as she under- 
stood the word lady, that by the time she 
had walked the few steps into Fifth Avenue Miss 
Walbrook already felt the inner reproach of 
having done something mean. To do any- 
thing mean was so’strange to her that she didn’t 
at first recognize the sensation. She only 
found herself repeating two words, and repeat- 
ing them uneasily, “ Noblesse oblige!” 
Nevertheless, on the principle that all’s 
fair in love and war, she fought this off. 
“Fither she must go or I must.” That she 
herself should go was not to be considered; 
therefore the other must go, and by the shortest 
way. The shortest way was the way she 
had shown her, and which the girl herself was 
desirous to take. There was no more than 
that to the situation. All the same, those two 
inconvenient words kept dinning in her ears, 
“ Noblesse oblige!” 
Miss Walbrook was not prim. She knew 


too much of the world to be easily shocked 


in the old conventional sense. Besides, her 
Bleary Street work had brought her into con- 
tact with girls who had gone to the bad, and 
she had not found them different from other. 
girls. If she hadn’t known— 

She could contemplate without horror, 
therefore, Letty’s taking desperate steps—if 
indeed she hadn’t taken them long ago—and_ 


yet she herself didn’t want to be involved in a 


the proceeding. It was one thing to view an 
unfortunate situation from which you stood — 
detached, and another to be in a certain sense! 
the cause of it. She would not really be the 
cause of it, whatever the girl did, since she, 
the girl, was a free agent and of an age to 
know her own mind. Moreover, the secret 
of the door was one which she couldn’t help | 
finding out in any case. She, Miss Walbrook, 

could dismiss these scruples, and yet there 
was that uncomfortable sing-song humming | 





~ 
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through her brain: “N oblesse oblige! Noblesse | 


oblige!” 


“T must get rid of it,” she said to bol are é 
“Pve got to be on fax 


Wildgoose admitted her. 
the safe side. I can’t have it on my mind.” 

Going to the telephone before she hai 
so much as taken off her gloves, she wa 










Tested Recipes 
from the 
Carnation Cook Book 


Cream of Tomato Soup=2 tsp. sugar, 
lq tsp. soda, 1 slice onion, 114 cup water, 
4 tbsp. butter, 1 cup Carnation Milk, 
14 can tomato (2 cups), 2 cloves, 1 tsp. 
salt, 1 cup water, 4 tbsp. flour, \% tsp. 
pepper, 6 pepper corns, bit of bay leaf. 
Cook tomatoes with 1 cup of water, season- 
ings and sugar, slowly, for twenty minutes. 
Strain; add salt and soda. Melt butter; 
add flour, stirring constantly. Add Car- 
nation Milk diluted with one cup of water. 
Cook until thickened, stirring occasionally. 
Combine with the strained tomatoes, add- 
ing the tomatoes to the milk mixture. Serve 
atonce. This recipe serves six people. 


Thick White Sauce =4 tbsp. flour, 214 tbsp. 
butter or substitute, 44 tsp. salt, 24 cup 
water, 14 cup Carnation Milk. Melt butter 
or butter substitute, add flour and stir 
until thoroughly mixed. Add the milk and 
cook about five minutes or until the mix- 
ture thickens, and add seasonings: This 
recipe makes one cup of sauce. 


| Chicken Croquettes—Seasoning, 2 cups 
cold cooked chicken, 1 tsp. parsley, 14 cups 
Thick White Sauce. Grind or chop chicken 
fine. Lemon juice, onion juice and celery 
salt may be used for seasoning if desired. 
Add chicken to Thick White Sauce, cool 
and shape. Roll in bread crumbs, then 
in slightly beaten egg and againin crumbs 
and fry in deepfat. Drain and garnish with 
parsley. This recipe serves six people. 





Cream White Sauce (for Creaming Vege- 


tables) —2 tbsp. flour, 144 cup Carnation 
e I } OWS at i a e Milk, 2 tbsp. butter or substitute, 1% tsp. 
e salt, 2g cup water. Melt butter or butter 


substitute, add flour and stir untilthorough- 
ly mixed. Add the milk and cook about 
five minutes or until the mixture thickens, 


OR more than twenty years now the then add seasonings. This recipe makes 


one cup of White Sauce. 





Carnation label has been associated Cee cauihower Liead <adliiower: 

e . - ‘ 2 cups Cream White Sauce. Remove outer 

with purest milk. Hence this label is ac-- Sr ead aoh diem, abd enox with 

t d h b ] f hi if Pet ee ke ae eee 

o1lun saite water. Tain an at in 

ep = Sy SEN cTe as a sym O10 12) est the Cream ee Sauce. This pee 
quality. Convenient, economical, pure, a 

. . Carnation Biscuit—2 cups flour, 4 tsp. baking 

use it for every milk purpose. To reduce es vceatae Wik 


Sift dry ingredients together. Mix in 


the richness of Carnation to that ot ordi- butter or substitute with knife or fingers; 


add liquid, mixing to a soft dough. Roll 


5 5 lightly to one-half inch in thickness, cut 
nary milk, add one part water to one part and bake in hot oven about i5 minutes. 
: C . Add if 3 : This recipe makes about eight biscuits. 
a 

; rnation. more water * you ave No Egg Mayonnaise Dressing = tsp.salt, 

= ° . 2 tbsp. Carnation Milk, % cup oil, \% tsp. 

been using skimmed milk for cooking. paprika, 1 tbsp. lemon juice or vinegar. 

Put salt and paprika in a bowl; add Carna- 

Go tion Milk and mix thoroughly; add oil 

slowly, stirring constantly. Then add the 

eee eo MILK PropuctTs Company lemon juice or vinegar. This recipe makes 
SEATTLE CHICAGO AYLMER, ONT. 24 cup salad dressing. 


Tomato Salad=6 tomatoes, 1 cup salad 
dressing, red pepper, 1 head lettuce. 
Select tomatoes of good shape and color. 
Cut three thin slices off top of each tomato 
and place on salad plate. Cover center of 
slices and top of tomato with mayonnaise, 
garnished with red pepper. Serve on let- 
tuce. If desired, fill center of tomato with 
equal parts of pineapple and celery mixed 
with mayonnaise. Serve on separate salad 
plates. This recipe serves six people, one 
tomato for each person. 





Carnation 


"From Contented Cows’’ 


The Carnation Cook Book contains more 
than 100 tested economical recipes. It 
will be mailed free on request. Send for 
this handy recipe book today. 


CARNATION Mitx Propucts COMPANY 
+26 Consumers Building, Chicago 


Sold by grocers everywhere 
226 Stuart Building, Seattle 
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El 
Satisjying 


breakfasts 


from ONE package 
of AUNTJEMIMA 


HAT’S the economy news for this weather—eight 

satisfying, wholesome breakfasts from one package 

of ready-mixed Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Light 

platesful of piping hot pancakes—rich, fluffy, golden- 

brown, perfect pancakes! So easy, too: you need add 

nothing but water; or for pancakes of greater richness, 
add a little sweet milk. 


Home-made cakes cost many times as much and they’re 
such a bother. And only from the flour in the dunt Jemima 
packages can everyone make the real Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes with that genuine old-time southern flavor. 


Phone your grocer now for a package of the famous Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. And tell him to send along a 
package of Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour too; it makes 
just as easily, just as inexpensively, those fine old- 
fashioned buckwheat cakes. 


Aunt Jemima 
Rag Dolls 


With any package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake or Aunt Jemima Buck- 
wheat Flour, you will receive in- 
structions (printed on the top or 
on slip enclosed) telling just how 
to get the Jolly Aunt Jemima 
Rag Dolls. 
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“‘I’s in town, Honey !’’ 
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The Dust Flower 


answered by Steptoe. “This is Miss Wal- 
brook again, Steptoe. I should like to speak 
to—to the young woman.” 

Steptoe, who had found Letty crying after 


- Miss Walbrook’s departure, answered with 


_ ever proposed, and yet she accepted it. 


resentful politeness: 
Allerton, miss. 
the telephone.” 

““Ve-es?”’ came later in a feeble, teary voice. 

“This is Miss Walbrook again. I’m sorry 
to trou_le you the second time.” 

“Ol, that doesn’t matter.” 

“I merely wanted to say what perhaps 
I should have said before I left, that I hope 
you won’t—won’t wse the information I gave 
you as I was leaving—at any rate, not at 
once.” 

“Do you mean the door?” 

“Fxactly. I was afraid after I came away 
that you might do something in a hurry.” 

““Tt’ll have to be ina hurry if I do it at all.” 

“Oh, I don’t see that. In any case, I’d— 
Id think it over. Perhaps we could have an- 
other talk about it, and then—” 

Something was said which sounded like 
a faint, “Very well,” so that Barbara put up 
the receiver. 

Her conscience relieved, she could open the 
dams keeping back the fiercer tides of her 
anger. Rash had talked about her to this 
girl! He had given her to understand that 
she was a fool! He had allowed it to appear 
that “he didn’t think much of her!” No 
matter what he had said, the girl had been 
able to make these inferences. What was 
more, these inferences might be true. Perhaps 
he didn’t think much of her! Perhaps he only 
thought he was in love with her! The idea 
was so terrible that it stilled her, as approaching 
seismic storm will still the elements. She 
moved about the drawing-room, taking off her 
gloves, her veil, her hat, and laying them to- 
gether on a table, as if she were afraid to make 
asound. She was standing beside that table, 
not knowing what to do next or where to go, 
when Wildgoose came to the door to announce, 

“Mr. Allerton.” 

“T’ve seen her.” Without other form of 
greeting or moving from beside the table, she 
picked up her gloves, threw them down again, 
picked them up again, threw them down again, 
with the nervous action of the hands which 
betrayed suppressed excitement. “I didn’t 
believe her—quite.” 

“But you didn’t disbelieve her—wholly?” 

“Tt’s a difficult case.” 

“Tve got you into an awful scrape, Barbe.” 


“Vil speak to Mrs. 
She may be able to come to 


SHE threw down the gloves with special vigor. 
“Oh, don’t begin on that. The scrape’s 
there. What we have to find is the way out.” 

“Well, do you see it any more clearly?” 

“Do you?” 

He came near to her. “TI see this, that I 
can’t let her throw herself away for me. I’ve 
been thinking it over, and I want to ask your 
opinion of this plan. Let’s sit down.” 

She thought his plan the maddest that was 
She 

accepted it because she was suspicious, jealous, 
and unhappy. 

“Tt’ll give me the chance to watch—and see,” 
she said to herself, as he talked. 

In his opinion Letty couldn’t take their 
point of view because she was so inexperienced. 
It seemed to her a simple thing to go away, 
leaving them with the responsibilities of her 

_ future on their consciences, and it would not 
seem other than a simple thing till she saw life 


- more as they did. To bring her to this de- 


gree of culture they must be subtle with her 
and patient. They mustn’t rush things. 
They mustn’t let her rush them. To end the 
situation in such a way as to make for happi- 


ness, they must end it at a point where all 


not also best for the girl. 
___ best for the girl would be some degree of ed- 


would be best for all concerned. For Barbara 
and himself nothing would be best which was 
What would be 


> 


yar 
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ucation, of knowledge of the world, so that 
she might go back to the life whence they had 
plucked her less likely to be a prey to the vi- 
cious. In that case, if they supplied her with 
a little income, she would know what to do 
with it, and would perhaps marry some man 
in her own class able to take care of her. 

Barbara’s impulse was to cry out, “That’s 
the most preposterous suggestion I ever heard 
of in my life!” But she controlled this quite 
reasonable prompting because another voice 
said to her: “This will give you the oppor- 
tunity to keep an eye on them. If he’s not 
true in his love for you, if there 7s an infatua- 
tion on his part for this common and vulgar 
creature, you'll be able to detect it.” Jealousy 
loving to suffer, she was willing to inflict tor- 
ture on herself for the sake of catching him in 
disloyalty. 

Expecting a storm, and bringing out what 
he considered his wise proposals with great em- 
barrassment, Allerton was surprised and 
pleased at the sympathetic calm in which she 
received them. 

“So that you’d suggest—?” 

“Our keeping her on a while longer and 
making friends with her. 
dously if you’d be a friend to her, because you 
could do more for her than any one.” 

“More than you?” 

“Oh, I’d do my bit too,” he assured her in- 
nocently. “TI could put her up to a lot of 
things, seeing her every day asI should. But 
you're the one I should really count on.” 

Because the words hurt her more than any 
she could utter, she said quietly, “I suppose 
you remember sometimes that after all she’s 
your wife.” 

He sprang to his feet. Knowing that he 
did at times remember it, he tried to deny it. 
“No, I don’t. ,She’s not. I don’t admit it. 
I don’t acknowledge it. If you care anything 
about me, Barbe, you’ll never say that again.” 

He came and knelt beside her, taking her 
hands and kissing them. Laying his head in 
her lap, he begged to be caressed, as if he had 
been a dog. 


EVERTHELESS by half past nine that 

evening he was at home, sitting by the 
fireside with Letty and beginning his special 
part in the great experiment. 

“‘She’s not my wife,’ he kept repeating to 
himself poignantly, as he walked up the 
Avenue from the Club; ‘‘she’s not—she’s not. 
But she is a poor child toward whom I’ve un- 
dertaken grave responsibilities.” 

Because the responsibilities were grave, and 
she was a poor child, his attitude toward her 
began to be paternal. It was the more freely 
paternal because Barbe approved of what he 
was undertaking. Had she disapproved he 
might have undertaken it all the same, but 
he couldn’t have done it with this whole- 
heartedness. He would have been haunted 
by the fear of her displeasure, whereas now he 
could let himself go. 

“We don’t want to keep you a prisoner or 
detain you against your will,” he said, with 
regard to the incident of the morning, “but if 
you'll stay with us a little while longer, I 
think we can convince you of our good inten- 
tions.” 

““Who’s ‘we’?” 

She shot the question at him, as she lay 
back in her chair, the red book in her lap. He 
smiled inwardly at the ready pertinence with 
which. she went to a point he didn’t care to 
discuss. 

“Well, then, suppose I said—I? That’ll do, 
won't it?”’ 

She shot another question, her flaming eyes 
half veiled. ‘‘How long would you want me 
to stay?” 

“Suppose we didn’t fix a time? Suppose 
we just left it—like that?” 

The question rose to her lips, “But in the 
end I’m to go?” only, on second thoughts, she 
repressed it. She preferred that the situation 


Id like it tremen- | 
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must have the 
daintiest appealy 


—Quite natural that the careful 
hostess should choose Del Monte. It 
shows her high appreciation of fine 
flavor and delicacy. 


Whether it be peaches, pears, apri- 
cots, cherries, plums, asparagus, spin-~ 
ach or any of a hundred other deli- 
cious fruits and vegetables—she 
knows that Del Monte always gives 
her the choicest Nature can produce. 


The convenience and dependabil- 
ity of Del Monte Products make them 
ideal for every-day use all the year 
round, Always ready to serve—at less 
expense than if you had canned them 
yourself—they lend themselves to 
endless tempting, healthful menu 
combinations. 


As an illustration of their ready 
adaptability to any need, serve the 





following salad the next time you 
want an especially dainty dish: 


JELLIED ASPARAGUS SALAD — 
Dissolve 1 envelope of softened gelatin and 
2 bouillon cubes in 1¥4 cups of boiling water; 
add I teaspoon ofsalt, 1/ teaspoon of pepper, 
I can of DEL MONTE Canned Asparagus 
Tips cut in pieces, 14 cup of chopped celery, 
and I chopped DEL MONTE Canned Red 
Pimiento. Pour into a wet mold, set 1n cold 
place until firm and serve with mayonnaise, 


Write us for a free copy of “Del 
Monte Recipes of Flavor.” 


Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


a San Francisco, California 
DE 
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Your Boy is 


getting ready to 
drop the pilot! 


He used to come to you with all 
his problems, the cut. finger, the 
injured pride, the rankling insult, 
the flush of a victory, the enthusi- 
asm of a discovery, the pride of a 
compliment. 


Now, he is growing undemon- 
strative. He is becoming reserved. 
You are being left out of his con- 
fidence. Hev-is getting ready to 
drop the pilot. 


From 10 to 20 years is the diffi- 
cult age with boys. They feel the 
urge to do things for themselves. 
They resent interference. But 
they especiallyneed a friendly hand 
on the helm. 


This is the mission and purpose 
of THE AMERICAN Boy, 


Its editors are men who have never for- 
gotten that be were boys. They know 
the boy slant hey have the gift of being 
able to put themselves in the boy’s shoes. 
As a result AMERICAN BOY stories are 
red-blooded, invigorating and inspiring. 
They handle boy problems with bare 
fists—their heroes are real fellows who 
are put to it and who find the clean, 
honorable, gentlemanly way out. 


The success of this sort of companion- 
ship, suggestion and leadership for boys 
is found in the loyal, enthusiastic follow- 
ing of THE AMERICAN BOY. A half 
million wide-awake boys look forward to 
it hungrily each month, They delight in 
its stories. They revel in its articles on 
sports, mechanics, outdoor life and nature, 


Subscribe to THE AMERICAN BOY 
for your boy. Give him the comradeship 
of its authors and editors. Let them help 
him prepare for the time when he will 
drop the pilot and steer his own course. 

Start with the January number. Mail 
the coupon today. 


PRICE REDUCED! THE AMERICAN BOY is 
again $2.00 a year by mail; 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 340 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 


Enclosed find $2.00, for. which send Tan 
AMBRIOAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
Name... 


Address 
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The Dust Flower 


should be left “like that,” since it meant that 
she was not at once to be separated from the 
prince. 
yrince’s wife had as little reality to her as to 
Ei Could she have had what she yearned 


for, law or no law would have been the 
same to her. But since she couldn’t have 
that, it was much that he should come 


like this and sit with her by the fire in the 
evening. 

He leaned forward and took the book from 
What are you reading? Oh, this! 
T haven’t looked at it for years.” He glanced 
at the title. ‘‘The Little Mermaid!’ That 
used to be my favorite. It still is. When I 
was in Copenhé igen, I went to see the little 
bronze mermaid sitting on a rock on the shore. 
Tt’s a memorial to Hans Andersen. She’s 
quite startling for a minute till you know 
Where are you?” 

Pointing out the line at which she had 
stopped, her hand touched his, but all the 
consciousness of the accident was on her side. 
He seemed to notice nothing, beginning to read 
aloud to her with no suspicion that sentiment 
existed. 





AND just at this minute Letty’s name was 

under discussion in a brilliant gathering 
at the Hindoo Lantern, in another quarter of 
New York. 

If you know the Hindoo Lantern you know 
how much it depends on atmosphere. Beside 
the small and unobtrusive door there hangs a 
bell-rope of the anciept kind suggesting the 
convent or the Orient. The door is opened 
cautiously by a Hindoo lad, or, as some say, 
a mulatto boy dressed-as a Hindoo. Assuming 
that you go in, you will find a small courtyard 
in which at last the Hindoo Lantern hangs 
mystic, suggestive, in oriental iron-work and 
panels, of colored glass. Having passed beneath 
this symbol, you will enter an antechamber 
rich in the magic of the East. In a reverent 
obscurity you will find Buddha on the right, 
Vishnu on the left. You will thus be “worked 
up” to a sense of the mysterious before you 
pass the third gate of privilege into the shrine 
itself. - Here you will discover the large, empty 
oval of floor, surrounded by little tables for 
segregation and refreshment, with which the 
past ten years have made us familiar. 

Hither Mr. Gorry Larrabin had brought 
Mademoiselle Odette Coucoul to teach her 
the new dances. As a matter of fact, he had 
just led her back to their little table, incon- 
spicuously placed in the front row, after put- 
ting her through the paces of the camel- -step. 
Mademoiselle had found it entrancing, so 
much more novel in the motion than the anti- 
quated valses she had danced in France. Mr. 
Larrabin had retreated like a camel walking 
backward, while she had advanced like a camel 
going forward. The art was in lifting the 
foot high, throwing it slightly backward, and 
setting it down with delicate deliberation, 
while you craned the neck before you with a 
shake of the Adam’s apple. To incite you to 
produce this effect the jass-band urged you 
onward with a sob, a gulp, a moan, an effect 
of strangulation, till finally it tore up the séat 
of your being as if you had been suddenly 
struck sea-sick. 

“Mon Dieu, but it is lofely,’”’? mademoiselle 
gurgled, laughing in her breathlessness. “It 
is terr-i-bul to call no one a camel—un chameau 
—in France, but here am I a—chameau!” 

Gorry took this with puzzled amusement. 
“What’s the matter with calling any one a 
camel? I don’t see any harm in that.” 

Mademoiselle hid her face in confusion. 
“Oh, but it is terr-i-bul, terr-i-bul! It is al- 
most so worse as to call no one a—how you say 
zat word in English?P—a cow, n’est-ce pas?— 
une vache—and zat is the most bad name what 
you can call no one.” 

Looking across the room, Gorry was struck 
with an idea, ‘Well, there’ s—what d’ye call 


(To be continued) ' 


The fact that she was legally the. 


































































it?—a vashe—over there. See that guy with 
the girl with the cream-colored hair—fella 
with a big black mustache like a brigand in 
a play? There’s a vashe all-righty, and yet 
I’ve got to keep in with him.” 

As he explained his reasons for keeping i in 
with the ‘“vashe” in question, mademoiselle 
contented herself with shedding radiance and 
paying no attention. Neither did she pay 
attention when he went on to tell of the girl 
who had disappeared, and of her stepfather’s 
reasons for fading her. She woke to cog- 
nizance of the subject only when Gorry re- 
peated the exact words of Miss Tina Vanzetti 
that morning, ea 5 

“Name of Letty Gravely.” 

It was mademoiselle’s turn for repetition. 
“But me, I know zat name. I ’ear it not so 
long ago. Name of Let-ty Grave- el-ly! Isure — 
‘ear zat name all recently.” She reflected, — 
tapping her forehead with vivacity. “Mais 
quand? Mais ou? C’étaii—Ah!” The ex- 
clamation was the sharp cry of discovery. 
“Tina Vanzetti—my frien’! She tell me zis 
morning. Zat girl—Let-ty Grave-el-ly—she 
come ches Margot with ole man—what he keep _ 
ze white slave—and he command her erandy j 
beautiful trousseau—Tina Vanzetti she will 
give me ze address—and me I will tell you— 
and you will tell him—and he will put ‘you on 
to riche affaire.” 

“Tt'll be dollars and cents in the box office a 
for me,” Gorry interpreted forcibly, while the 

band belched forth a chord like the groan of 
a dying monster, calling them again to their 
feet. : 


“«  EMEMBER,’ said the witch,” Allerton — 
continued to read, “‘when you have 
once assumed a human form, you can never 
again be a mermaid—never return to your 
home or to your sisters more. Should you fail 
to win the prince’s love, so. that he leaves 
father and mother for your sake, and lays — 
his hand in yours before the priest, an im- 
mortal soul will never be granted you. On 
the same day that he marries another your 
heart will break, and you will drift as scale 
on the water.’ ‘So let it be,’ said the little 
mermaid, turning pale as death.” 2 

Allerton lifted his eyes from the book. 2 
“Does it bore you?” ; 

There was no mistaking Letty’s sincerity. 
“Nol I love it.” 

“Then perhaps we'll read a lot of things. 
After this we’ll find a good novel, and then 
possibly somebody’s life. You’d like- tay 
wouldn’t you?” = 

Her joy was such that he could hardly hear : 
the ‘Yes,’ for which he was listening. He 
listened because he was so much accustomed 
to boring people that to know he was ne — 
ing them was a consolation. 

“Ts there anybody’s life—his biograph 
that you’d be specialiy interested in?” 

She answered timidly and yet dar 
“Could we—could we read the life of th 
Queen Victoria—when she was a girl?’ 

“Oh, easily! Dl hunt round far one to 


He was born in Dectnoee: so that he ¥ 
Dane. You know where Denmark is on 
map, don’t your” — 

ett think Ido. It’s there by German 
it : 


“Quite right. But let me Ca 
and we'll look it up.” 
_ He was on his feet when oe summ 
forces for a question, “ “Do read 
to—to the aul yo yinae 
“ No, ” ; 
doesn’t like it. ae 
aminute, I'll go: 
“S*Ongtoey sam + 
other,’”’ Letty repe 
alone, “‘your heart ‘vill b 
drift as sea-foam on the water. “ 
said the little e mermaid.’ re Ae : 
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DRINK 
Baker’s Cocoa or Chocolate 
With the Late Supper 


As cocoa and chocolate are stimulating, only in the sense that pure 
food is stimulating, they do not cause nervousness, or sleeplessness, but, 
on the contrary, are conducive to sound and restful sleep. 

Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate are of delicious flavor, delight- 
ce ful aroma, of great nutritive value, and are ab- 
solutely pure. 

The Cocoa and Chocolate 
with the girl on the package. 

















140 years of experience in cocoa and choco- 
late making. 


* WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 


=] Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
re aaa? Choice Recipe Book sent free. 
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~ Laundresses like La France 
Experts prove it saves dainty clothes 
O LAUNDRESS wants to slave over awashboard. That 


is why laundresses always like La France. Used with 
any soap it banishes the washboard. Clothes last longer. It 1s 


the washboard that destroys them—not daily wear. 


With 


La France clothes can be soaked, boiled or washed in a 





machine 
—then rinsed and hung out. 


very soiled spots rubbed lightly between the hands 
No stretching and straining— 


no buttons rubbed off—no backbreaking labor. 


These statements are literal facts. Do they 
sound almost too good to be true? Then 
read what famous domestic science teachers 
say. We had them make impartial tests of 
which we have sworn afhdavits: 

Domestic science teachers say 

“La France saves four-fifths of the labor, 
one-third of the time, and most of the wear 
when clothes are washed by hand methods; 
half of the labor, half of the time, and most 
of the wear when a washing machine is used. ”” 
Remember—your laundress need not change 
her method. She can boil, soak or machine- 
wash just as usual—and still use La France. 





him for it. 


next week’s washing. 


Address La France Mfg. Co., 113 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


La france 


/ TABLET AND POWDERED 
MAKES WASHING EBASY 
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Your grocer has La France both in tablet and powder form. Ask 


Or if you cannot get it send us your grocer’s name 
and we will mail you WITHOUT CHARGE enough La France for 


And the teachers further say: ‘‘Micro- 
scopic tests after Jaundering with La France 
show fabrics to be uninjured.’’ Clothes are 
not uninjured after rubbing on a washboard. 
La France saves clothes. 


No hard rubbing—no bluing ~ 

La France costs only afew cents. A whole 
year’s supply costs far less than the wear and 
tear on clothes in a single washing on the 
washboard. And La France blues just right 
while it cleanses. No more dingy, over-blued 
garments. No more stains and rust spots. 
The clear, gleaming whiteness of a La France 
washing will delight any woman’s eye. 





‘* Better 
Laundry 
with any 

Soape 


Domestic Science Teachers’ 


Unbiased Tests of La France 


La France added to soap saves one- 
third of the time, four-fifths of the 
labor, and all the wear of rubbing on 
a washboard. On an average family 
washing, thirty-four minutes are 
| saved. No washboard or bluing re- 
quired. 


In Electric Washing Machines 
| La France added to soap saves half of 
the time and half of the current. On 
an average family washing one hour 
and a quarter is saved. No bluing 
required, 










Microscopic tests by these domestic 





does not injure fabrics, 





(Sworn affidavits of these official tests on 
file in Philadelphia} 
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Satina Makes Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a delightful 
finish when Satina is added to the 
boiling starch. The iron no longer 
sticks and need not be used so hot, 


thus avoiding scorching; the 


smooth surface delights the eye; 
and La France Bouquet, with which 
the tablet is perfumed, imparts an 
elusive fragrance that appeals to 
critical women. We will mail you 
a free sample on receipt of your 
grocer’s name and address. - 
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When clothes are Boiled or Soaked, — 


science teachers prove that La France 
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The Head of the House of Coombe 


(Continued from page 62) 


to begin by making that,” she suggested. “Do 
you think if I bought one for a pattern I 
could copy it?” 

Dowie studied it with care. “Yes,” she 
said. “You could copy it and make as: many 
more as you liked. They need a good many.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Robin. “TI should 
like to make a great many.” The slim finger 
slid over the page. ‘I should like to make that 
one—and that—and that.” Her face bent over 
the pictures wore its touching, young look 
thrilled with something new. ‘They are so 
pretty—they are so pretty!” she murmured. 

“They’re the prettiest things in the world,” 
said Dowie. ‘There never was anything 
prettier.” 

“Tt must be wonderful to make them and 
know all the time you’re putting in the tiny 
stitches that they are for something—little 
and warm—and alive.” 

“Those that have done it once never forget 
it,” said Dowie. 

Robin lifted her face, but her hands still 
held the book with a delicate touch which 
clung. “Do you know, Dowie, I have never 
touched a baby?” 

“T never thought of it before,’ Dowie 
answered with a slightly caught breath. 
“But I don’t believe you have.” 

The girl leaned forward, and her own light 
breath came a shade more quickly, and the 
faint color on her cheek flickered into a sweeter, 
warm tone. “Are they very soft, Dowie?” she 
asked. ‘‘When you hold them, do they feel 
very light—and soft—and warm? When you 
kiss them, isn’t it something like kissing a little 
flower?” 

“That’s what it is,’ said Dowie firmly, as 
one who knows. ‘A baby that’s loved and 
taken care of is just nothing but fine, soft lawns 
and white downiness with the scent of fresh 
violets under leaves in the rain.” 

A vague, dreamy smile touched Robin’s 
face, and she bent over the pictures again. 
“T felt as if they must be like that, though I 
had never held one,’ she murmured. ‘And 
Donal—told me.” 

She did not say when he had told her, but 
Dowie knew. And unearthly as the thing was, 
regarded from her standpoint, she was not 
frightened, because she said mentally again 
that this was downright healthy. When a 
young mother begins to thrill and glow over 
illustrations of baby clothes, she is on safe 
ground. 


LVII 


ope was Lord Coombe who sent the book,” 
said Robin. 


She was sitting in the tower room, watching’ 


Dowie open the packages which had come from 
London. She herself had opened the one which 
held the models, and she was holding a tiny 
film of lawn and fine embroidery in her hands. 


Dowie could see that she was quite unconscious 


that she held it loosely against her breast as if 
she were nursing it. 

“Tt’s his Lordship’s way to think of things.” 
The discreet answer came impersonally. 
“He knows things—as Donal does. The 

secret things you can’t talk about—the mean- 
ing of things.” 
__ She went on as if she were remembering bit 
_ by bit. ‘When we were in the wood in the 
dark, he said the first thing that made my 
_ mind begin to move—almost to think. That 


so staring, and-then he had gone into the shop 
and asked for their catalogue. - 

“Yes, he knew,” Dowie replied. 

‘ A letter had been written to London signed 
by Dowie, and the models and patterns had 
been sent to the village and brought to -the 
castle by Jock Macaur. Later there had come 
rolls of fine flannel-and lawn, with- gossamer 
thread and fairy. needles. and embroidery 
floss. Then the sewing began. ‘The hands 
which fitted together on the table of the tower 
room delicate puzzles in, bits’ of lawn and paper 
did not in these days tremble with weakness. 
Instead of the lost look there. had ‘returned to 
the young eyes the pretty, trusting smile. 
The girl seemed to smile as if to herself nearly 
all the time, Dowie thought, and often she 
broke into a happy laugh at her own small 
blunders—and ‘sometimes only at the sweet 
littleness of the things she was making. 

One fact revealed itself clearly to her, which 
was that Robin had lost all sense of the aspect 
which the dream must wear to others than her- 
self. This was because there had. been no 
“others” than Dowie, who had uttered no 
suggestion of doubt and had never touched 
upon the subject unless it. had first been 
broached by Robin herself. She had hidden 
her bewilderment and anxieties and had out- 
wardly accepted the girl’s own acceptance of 
the situation. 

Of the incident of the sewing Lord Coombe 
had been informed with other details. 

“She sits and sews and sews,”’ wrote Dowie. 
“T have never seen a picture of a little Virgin 
Mary sewing. If I had, perhaps I should say 
she looked like it.” 

Coombe read the letter to his old friend at 
Eaton Square. ‘You said she would begin to 
go about looking like a little Madonna.” 
Then a pause as he refolded the letter. After 
it he added as out of deep thinking, “I wish 
that I could see her.” 

“So do I,” the Duchess said. ‘So do I. 
But if I were to go to her, questioning would 
begin at once.” 

“My going to Darreuch would attract no 
attention. It never did after the first year. 
But she has not said she wishes to see me. 
I gave my word. I shall never see her again 
unless she asks me to come.” 

“You want to see her because—?” the 
Duchess put it to him. 

“Perhaps I am changing with the rest of 
the world, or it may be that instincts which 
have always been part of me have been shaken 
to the surface of my being. Do you remember 
the childish purity of her eyelids? I want to 
see them dropped down as she sews. I want 
to see her.” 

“* Alixe—and her children—would have been 
your shrine.” The Duchess thought it out 
slowly. 

eeNieg. 2? 


He was the last of men to fall into an un-- 


conventional posture, but he drooped forward 
in his seat, his elbows on his knees, his forehead 
in his hands. ‘If she lives and the child lives, 
I shall long intolerably to see them. As her 
mother seemed to live in Alixe’s exquisite body 
without its soul, so Alixe’s soul seems to possess 
this child’s body. Do I appear to be talking 
nonsense? Things without precedent have 
always been supposed to be nonsense.” 

“We are not so sure of that as we used 
to be,’’ commented the Duchess. 

“T shall long to be allowed to be near them,” 
he added. 
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The New 
eTY PH 3” 
(Also comes 
in Oxford) 


Fashion’s Decree 


no longer demands that a 
woman keep her feet in 
helpless’ bondage. Wher- 
ever women walk, or work, 
or think, narrow toes and 
high heels are giving way to the 
sensible popularity of shoes that 
insure freedom and health. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


The ORIGINAL 
muscle-developing, beauty-preserving 


Health Shoes 


have long led the world for Com- 
fort. And now perfect STYLE 
has been added to this famous 
Comfort. There are three distinctive 
types from which you may choose! 


“Type 1” is the aristocrat of corrective 
shoes—tlie best ‘“‘medicine’’ ever invented 
for ailing feet. ““Type 2’? combines this 
original principle with smartly modified toe 
and heel. ‘Type 3” is the beautiful shoe 
shown above. And each of these types em- 
bodiesa wonderful something—a brisk swing 
and graceful poise—to be found in no other 
footwear. 


If there isv't a “Ground Gripper” Store 
in your locality, send us the name of your 
regular dealer, and we will see that you 
get these shoes. Refuse substitutes! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Company, Inc. 
Grippertown (East Lynn), Mass.. 


Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities 
2000 Agents Everywhere 


“But I may go out of existence 


was because he knew. Knowing things made . 
; without seeing them at all. I gave my word.” 


_ him send the book.” 
The fact was that he knew much of which it 
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Write us for 


_ was not possible for him to speak, and in LVIII _ our 
€ passing a shop window he had been "fantasti- Medics Bogert 
x on Feet— 








ally arrested by a mere pair of small sleeves— 
‘garment to which they belonged having 
hance so fallen that they seemed to be 
‘arms holding themselves out in surrender- 


AFTER the first day of cutting out patterns 

from the models and fine sewing of tiny 
pieces of lawn together, Robin began to gather 
together all she had done and used indoing 
her work. She had ordered from London one 
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__ ing appeal. They had held him a moment or 
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Plume 
Underwear 


Fine undergarments 
are an expression of 
self-respect—a dainty 
accompaniment to re- 
finement, a necessity 
to the poise which is 
woman’s greatest 
charm, the companion 
of good taste, the 
evidence of good 


breeding. 
M. MARTIN & CO., 


108 Madison Ave., New York 


Send us the name of your dealer 

and we will gladly mail you without 

cost our Style Booklet, _‘Milady’s, 
Underthings.” 


Martin made since 1878 
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‘of the pretty, 
‘women are familiar with, and she neatly folded 
j and laid her sewing in it. 








The Head of the House of Coombe 


silk-lined, lace-frilled baskets 


She touched each 
thing with fingers that lingered; she smoothed 


| and once or twice patted ‘something. 


“T am going to take them into my room,” 
she said. ‘‘I want to keep them ona chair quite 
near me, SO that I can put out my hand and 


touch them.’ 


“Ves, my lamb,” Dowie agreed cheerfully. 


| But she knew she was going to hear something 


else. And this would be the third time. 
““T want to show them to Donal.” 
The very perfection of her sweet naturalness 


‘gave Dowie a cold chill, even while she thanked 


God. She had shivered inwardly when she 


| had opened the tower room window, and so she 
| shivered now despite her serene exterior. 


Robin touched her with the tip of her finger. 


| “Tt can’t be only a dream, Dowie,” she said. 
|‘‘He’s too real. I am too real. We are too 
| happy.”’ She hesitated a second. “If he were 


| here at Darreuch in the daytime—I should not 
| always know where he had been when he was 


away. Only his coming back would matter. 


He can’t tell me now just where he comes from. 


He says ‘Not yet.’ But he comes. Every 
night, Dowie.” 

Between Doctor Benton and Dowie there 
grew up an increased reserve concerning the 
dream. Never before had the man encountered 
an experience which so absorbed him. The 
rapidity of the change taking place in the girl 
was abnormal, but it “expressed itself physically 


as well as mentally. Had not he himself in- 


| voluntarily said: 


“She is marvelously well. We have nothing 


| to fear if this continues.” 


Tt did continue, and her bloom became a 


thing to marvel at. And not her bloom alone. 
Her strength increased with her blooming 
until no one could have felt fear for or doubt 
of her. She walked upon the moor without 
fatigue; she even worked in a garden Jock 
Mascaur had laid out for her inside the ruined 
walls of what had once been the castle’s 
banquet hall. So much of her life had been 
spent in London that wild moor and sky and 
the growing of things thrilled her. She ran 
in and out, and to and fro like a little girl. 
There seemed no limit to the young vigor that 
appeared day by day to increase rather than 
diminish. 

“Tt’s a wonderful thing, and God be thank- 
it!”’ said Mrs. Macaur. 

Only Dowie in secret trembled sometimes 
before the marvel of her. 

Robin came into the tower room on a fair 
morning carrying her pretty basket as she 
always did. She put it down on its table, 
and went and stood a few minutes at a window 
looking out. The back of her neck, Dowie 
realized, was now as slenderly round and velvet 
white as it had been when she had dressed her 
hair on the night of the Duchess’ dance. 

She turned about and spoke. ‘‘ Dowie, dear, 
I am going to write to Lord Coombe.” 

Dowie’s heart hastened its beat, and she 
herself being conscious of the fact, hastened 
to answer in an unexcited manner. “That'll 
be nice, my dear. His Lordship’ll be glad to 
get the good news you can give him.” 

She asked herself if she would not perhaps 
tell her something—something which would 
make the fourth time. ‘Perhaps he’s asked 
her to do it,” she thought. 

But Robin said nothing which could make 
a fourth time. After she had eaten her break- 
fast, she sat down and wrote a letter. It did 
not seem a long one, and when she had finished 
it she sent it to the post by Jock Macaur. 

There had been dark news both by land 
and sea that day, and Coombe had been out 
for many hours. 
tired almost beyond endurance, and his fatigue 
was not merely a thing of muscle and nerve. 
After he sat down, it was some time before 
he even glanced at the letters upon his writing 


her. The only mystery was in her absolutely ae 


_eyes. She led him to a seat near her wind 


When he returned, he was | 


table. There were always a great many, and 
usually a number of them were addressed in 
feminine handwriting. His hospital and other’ 
war work brought him numerous letters from 
women, so that he felt no surprise when he’ 
took up an envelop without official lettering 
upon it and addressed in a girlish hand. But 
this was not a letter about war work or Red 
Cross efforts. It was Robin’s letter. It was 
not long, and was as simple as a schoolgirl’s: — 
She had never been clever—only exquisite and 
adorable, and never dull or stupid. 
‘““Drar Lorp CooMBE: 

You were kind enough to say that you 
would come to see me when I asked you. 
Please, will you come now? I hope I am not 
asking you to take a long journey when you 
are engaged in work too “important to leave. 
If I am, please pardon me, and I will wait 
until you are less occupied. ; 

Rosin.” 


LIX 


(COOMBE had talked with many men back 

from the Front on leave, and he had always 
noted the marvel of both minds and _ bodies 
at the relief from strain—from maddening 
noise, from sights of death and horror, from- 
the needs of decency and-common comfort | 
and cleanliness which had become unheard of 
luxury. London, which to. the Londoner 
seemed caught in the tumult and turmoil 
of war, was to these men rest and peace. He 
felt, when he descended at the small, isolated 
station and stood looking at the climbing moor, 
that he was like one of those who had left 
the roar of battle behind and reached utter 
quiet. London was a world’s width away, 
and here the war did not exist. 

The partly rebuilt ruin of Darreuch rose 
at last before his view high on the moor as he 
drove up the winding road. The space and 
the blue sky above and behind it made it 
seem the embodiment of remote stillness. 
Nothing had reached or could touch it. It 
did not know that green fields and deep woods 
were strewn with dead and mangled youth and 
all it had meant of the world’s future. Its . 
crumbled walls and remaining gray towers 
stood calm in the clear air, and birds’ nests ‘ 
were hidden safely in their thick ivy. Robin 
was there, and each night she believed that a_ 
dead man came to her a seeming living being. 
He wondered if he would see some look which 
was not quite normal in her eyes, and hear 
some unearthly note in her voice. Physically — 
the effect upon her had been good, but might 
he not be aware of the presence of some 
mental sign? 

“T think you’ll be amazed when you see her, 
my Lord,” said Dowie, who met him. “T aka 
myself, every day.” _ 

She led him up to the tower room, and when — 
he entered it Robin was sitting by a window 
sewing with her young Madonna eyelids & 
dropped as he had pictured them. The truth 
was that Dowie had not previously announced 
him because she had wanted him to come _ 
upon just this. a 

Robin rose from her chair and laid her bit 
of sewing aside. She came to him holding a . 
both hands. “Thank you for coming,” she — 
said in her pretty way. “Thank oe Lord fh 
Coombe, for coming.’ : fs 

“Thank you, my child, for asking me to s: 
come,” he answered, and he feared that his cay 
voice was not wholly steady. ous 

There was no mystic sign to be seen al 4 
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blooming health and naturalness, and in 
gentle and clear happiness of her voice 


and she sat by him. 
“TJ put this chair here for you peace! 
so lovely to look out at the moor,” she 
That moved him to begin with. She. 
been thinking simply and kindly of him | 
before he came. This small a 
















“Now Comes Comfy Time” 


; HEN the busy day 
\ \ is done, and we 
snuggle up in front 
of the cheery fire, and listen 
to the lonesome cry of the 
wind outside—that’s when 
we like to put on our Com- 
fys and tell stories, before 
we go to bed. 


The pleasure you get from 
your Comfys should be 
passed on to others. There’s 
the same pleasure in giving 
Comfys as you get in wear- 
ing them yourself. They 
are not ordinary “‘bed-room 
slippers,’ but in their trim, 
custom-built appearance 
both the giver and the re- 
ceiver are complimented by 


Daniel Green 
| Comfy 
, slipp ers 


the good taste and good 
will behind the gift. 


For men, genuine Daniel 
Green Comfys are made in 
quiet designs and popular 
colors. For women, there 
is a wider choice of dainty 
shades and fabrics, and for 
children cunning little de- 
signs that win their hearts 
at once. 

Don’t go wrong—ordinary 
slippers at slightly lower 
cost soon lose their shape. 
Be sure to select the gen- 
uine Daniel Green Comfys. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoé 
Co., Dolgeville, N.Y. New 
York Office: 116 East 13th 
Street. 
















Our trade mark as well 
as our shoes are being 
imitated. For your own 
protection look for the 
Daniel Green trade 
mark inside the scroll, 
and the Comfy green 
box. A little care wall 
mean months of extra 
wear. 
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and now - a sanitary 


Folding Kitchen Table 






Kitchen Table 


Time after time, every house- 
wife has need for an extra table in 
her kitchen. Usually this need has 


been met with some clumsy make- 

shift, unsanitary and ansightly: rei eee. 
c 

But now the Portofold table. = —fasity 


gives you a full size, sturdy table, 
quickly set up when you need it, and as quickly 
folded and put out of the way when notin use. 


The Portofold is a_ beautiful table, 


strongly made and finished in clean white enamel. 
The top is white porcelain enameled steel. 


The Portofold is not only the ideal, 
modern table for the kitchen, its folding features 
and easy portability extend its usefulness to other 
rooms, and even the porch and garden as well. 


To introduce the Portofola we are making a 

Special offer on first orders. Send today for 

this offer and circular describing the Portofoid 
PRUITT BROTHERS COMPANY 


Box 3421 Grand Junction, Towa 


“CLUB” NAPKINS 


made of paper yet so different from 
paper napkins! How heavy these Den- 
nison ‘‘Club” Napkins are! How well 
they look—and how inexpensive! 
Save washing linen napkins-——supply 


your sideboard with Dennison ‘‘Club” 
Napkins! 


Ask your nearest dealer, 


Write for the 
Dennison Handy 
Book giving 
hundreds of the 
useful Dennison 
things for the 
home, It’s free. 
DENNISON 
DEPT. L 


Framingham, Maus, 











repairing 


xcelled fi 3 f © 
ware, furniture, meerschaum, vase bOuea ‘for tipping 


billiard cues, etc. The reliable cement, famous 
since 1876. Major’s Rubber and Leather Cements 
are g00d—give full satisfaction, 

Allthree kinds—20c per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING co., New York 


P~ 3 sizes, 12,15, 1 

off \ * GRADUATED DISH DRIERS: jen °Sinncateine 

\ Each holds, safely upright, 20 

to 30 flat pleces, cups, silver, 

LH pitchers, casseroles. Hot-rinse 

on drain hoatd or remove pan and 

rinse in sink. No wiping dishes. No 

bad towels, No breakage. Reflect, 
See stores, or write, itt. 


GRADUATED DISH DRIER ‘CO. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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The Head of the House of Coombe 


caused the roar he had left behind to recede 
stillefarther. 

“T was afraid that you might be too busy,” 
she went on, “but I am so glad you could 
come!” 

“T will always come,” was his answer. “TI 
have helpers who could be wholly trusted if I 
died tonight. TI have thought of that. One 
must.”’ She hesitated a moment and then said: 
“T am quite away here as you wanted me to be. 
I see it was the only thing. I read nothing, 
hear nothing. London—the war—” her voice 
fell a little. 

“They go on. Will you be kind to me and 
help me to forget them for a while?” He 
looked through the window at the sky and 
the moor. ‘They are not here—they never 
have been. The men who come back will do 
anything to make themselves forget for a 
little while. This place makes me feel that I 
am aman who has come back.” 

“T will do anything—everything—you wish 
me to do,” she said eagerly. ‘‘ Dowie wondered 
if you would not want to be very quiet and 
not be reminded. I—wondered too.” 

“Vou were both right. I want to feel that 
I am in another world. This seems like a new 
planet.” 

“Would you—” she spoke rather shyly. 
‘would you be able to stay a few days?” 

“T can stay a week,” he answered. ‘Thank 
you, Robin.” ‘ 

“T am so glad,” she said. ‘I am so glad.” 

“Would you like to go out and walk over 
the moor?” she asked after a short time. 
“Tt’s so scented and sweet and darling things 
scurry about. I don’t think they are really 
frightened, because I try to walk softly. 
Sometimes there are nests with eggs or soft 
little things in them.”’ 

They went out together and walked side 
by side, sometimes on the winding road and 
sometimes through the heather. He found 
himself watching every step she made, and 
keeping his eye on the path ahead of them to 
make sure she would avoid roughness or irregu- 
larities. In some inner part of his being there 
remotely worked the thought that this was 
the way in which he might have walked side 
by side with Alixe, watching over each step 
taken by her sacred little feet. 

The day was a wonder of peace and relax- 
ation to him. They had never talked together, 
and so her mentality was an unexplored field 
to him. It struck him that the whole trend 
of her being lay in the direction of being fond 
of people and things—of loving and being 


” 


happy—and even merry if life had been kind 
to her. Her soft laugh had a naturally merry 
note. He heard it first when she held him 


quite still at her side as they watched the 
frisking of some baby rabbits. 

There was a curious relief in realizing, as 
the hours passed, that her old dislike and 
dread of him had melted into nothingness 
like a mist blown away in the night. She was 
thinking of him as if he were some mature 
and wise friend who had always been kind to 
her. He need not rigidly watch his words 
and hers. She was not afraid of him at all; 
there was no shrinking in her eyes when they 
met his. If Alixe had had a daughter who 
was his own, she might have lifted such lovely 
eyes to him. 


aL WANT to see her, ne had said to himself. 

The relief of the mere seeing had been curi- 
ously great. He had the relief of sinking, as 
it were, into the deep waters of pure peace 
on this new planet. In this realization every 
look at the child’s face, every movement she 
made, every tone of her voice, aided. Did 
she know that she soothed him? Did she 
intend to try to soothe? When they were 
together she gave him a feeling that she was 
strangely near and soft and warm. He had 
felt it on the moor. It was actually as if she 
had wanted to be sweet and quieting to 
him—almost as if she had realized that he 


believe you were vicious and hideous—even — 




















































had been stretched upon a mental rack with 
maddening tumult all around ‘him,’ ' 

But she had had other things in her mind 
when she had asked him to come. This 
he knew later. 


LX 


AFTER they had dined they sat together in 

the long Highland twilight before her win-— 
dow in the tower room. Her work basket was 
near her, and she took a piece of sheer lawn 
from it and began to embroider. Like a young, 
quite unconscious saint she looked with her 
pure, dropped lids. 

The silence, the paling daffodil tints of the 
sky, the nonexistence of any other things — 
than calm and stillness seemed to fill his whole 
being as a cup might be filled by pure water 
falling slowly. She said nothing, and did not 
even seem to be waiting for anything. It 
was he who first broke the rather long silence, — 
and his voice was quite low. 

“Do you know you are very good to me?” 
he said. ‘‘How did you learn to be so kind to a 
man—with your quietness?” 

He saw the hand holding her work tremble 
a very little. She let it fall upon her knee, — 
still holding the embroidery. She leaned for- _ 
ward slightly, and in her look there was 
actually something rather like a sort of timid — 
prayer. 

“Please let me,’’ she said. 
if you can!” 

“Let you!” was all that. he could say. 

“Let me try to help you to rest—to feel 
quiet and forget for just a little while. It’s 
such a small thing. And it’s all I can even 
try to do.” 

“You do it perfectly,” he answered, touched 
and wondering. 

“You have been kind to me ever since I 
was a child—and I did not know,” she said. 
“Now I know, because I understand. Oh! 
will you forgive me? Please—will you?” 

“Don’t, my dear,” he said. ‘You were a = 
baby. I understood. That prevented there 
being anything to forgive—anything. You 
must not let yourself think of it. It is nothing 
now.” . 

The hand holding the embroidery lifted 
itself to touch her breast. There was even a 
shade of awe of him in her eyes. 

“It is something to me—and to Donal. 
You have never defended yourself. You 
endure things and endure them. You watched 
for years over an ignorant child who loathed 
you. It was not that a child’s hatred is of 
importance—but if I had died and never 
asked you -to forgive me, how could I have 
looked into Donal’s eyes? I want to go down 
on my knees to you!” : 

He rose from his chair and took in his own ’ 
the unsteady hand holding the embroidery. — 
He even bent and lightly touched it with his 
lips. “You will not die,” he said. ““And you — 
will not go upon your knees. Thank you for | 
being a warm-hearted child, Robin.” 

é But still her eyes held the touch of awe of 
im. 

“But what I have spoken of is the least.” 
Her voice almost broke. “In the ae ; 
the dark you said there was something that 
must be saved from suffering. I could not 
think then—I could scarcely care. But you 
cared, and you made me come awake. — poo 
save a poor little child who was not born you~ 
have done something which will make ‘pene 


“Please let me— 


when all this is over forever and ey i 
there will be no one to defend y 
What shall I do?” 3 
“There are myriads of worlds,” 
answer. ‘And this is only one of t] 
Tam only one man among the mye 
Let us be very quiet again, and w 
coming out of the stars.” ae 
In the pale saffron of the sky 
mysteriously darkening, sparks | 


Bh 





| brilliants were lighting themselves here and 


there. They sat and watched them together 
for long. But first Robin murmured some- 


thing barely above her lowest breath. Coombe 


was not sure that she expected him to hear it. 
“T want to be your little slave. Oh, let me!” 


LXI 


HIS was what she had been thinking of. 

This had been the meaning of the tender 
thought for him he had recognized uncom- 
prehendingly in her look; it had been the 
cause of her desire to enfold him in healing 
and restful peace. The awakening must have 
been a sudden one. He had known at the 
church that it had taken all her last remnant 
of strength to lay her cold hand in his, and he 
had seen shrinking terror in her eyes when she 
lifted them as he put on her wedding ring. 
Yes, the awakening must have been sudden, 
and he asked himself how it had come about— 


: what had made all clear? 


He wondered, as Dowie had, whether she 


would reveal anything to him or remain silent. 


No remotest reference to the subject would 
come from himself. 

Tt was in truth a new planet he lived on 
during this marvel of a week. The child was 
wonderful, he told himself. He had not real- 
ized that a feminine creature could be so 
exquisitely enfolding and yet leave a man so 
wholly free. He allowed her to perform small 
services for him because of the dearness of 
the smile it brought to her lips—almost a sort 
of mothering smile. It was really true that 
she wanted to be his littie slave, and he had 
imagination enough to guess that she com- 
forted herself by saying the thing to herself 
again and again, childlike and fantastic as 
it was. 

She taught him to sleep as he had not slept 
for a year; she gave him back the power to 
look at his food without a sense of being 
repelled; she restored to him the ability to sit 
still in a chair as though it were meant to 
rest in. His nerves relaxed, his deadly fatigue 
left him, and it was the quiet nearness of 
Robin that had done it. 

On the evening before he left Darreuch 
they sat at the tower window again. She 
did not take her sewing from its basket, but 


‘sat very quietly for a while looking at the 


purple folds of moor. 
“You will go away very early in the morn- 


‘ing,’ she began at last. 


“Ves, You must promise me that you will 
not awaken.” 

“T do not waken early. If I do I shall come 
to you, but I think I shall be asleep.” 

“Try to be asleep.” 

He saw that she was going to say something 
else—something not connected with his 
departure. It was growing in her eyes, and 
after a silent moment or so she began. 

“There is something I want to tell you,” 
she said. 

sOWesP”? 

“JT have waited because I wanted to make 
sure that you could believe it.’’ She turned 
toward him, extending her arms that he might 
see her well. “See!” she said, “I am alive 


again. I am alive because Donal came back 


to me. He comes every night, and when he 
comes he is not dead. Can you believe it?” 
“When I look at you and remember, I 
can believe anything. I do not understand. 


_ Ido not know where he comes from or how, but 
- I believe that in some way you see him.” 


- She had always been a natural and simple 
girl, and it struck him that her manner had 
never.been a more natural one. 

“Tf everything were as it used to be, I 


should see him and talk,to him in the daytime. 


_- NowI see him and talk to him at night instead. 
You see, it is almost the same thing. But 


we are really happier. We are afraid of 
- nothing, and we only tell each other of happy 
things 


We know how wonderful everything 


igs 


is, and that it was meant to be like that. 


es we go out on the moor together, 





: O o-3 * ia *@ . . * 
and the darkness is not darkness—it is a soft. | 
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Have you a row of 
Griswold Cast Iron Skillets? 


GRISWOLD 





Trade-mark 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


The Griswold 
Scotch and Yan- 
kee bowls of cast 
airon have many 
uses, but are es- 
pecially good for 
deep fat frying. 





T’S worth while getting the best kitchen 
utensils just as it pays to buy good furni- 
ture! Both are intended for long use. 


And there’s a satisfaction in a row of 
Griswold cast iron skillets which only a woman 
understands. For the longer you have them 
the more useful they become. Cast iron wears 
a lifetime, doesn’t chip, warp or crack. 


What delicious fried dishes there are, popu- 
lar with all the family and so easily prepared! 
Once you’ve heated the fat in a Griswold cast 
iron skillet, it takes very little heat to keep it 
at the right high temperature; and every good 
cook knows how important that is! The skillet 
stays hot evenly all over, too—food isn’t 

=~ burned in one place and under- 
done in another. 


Griswold cast iron skillets come 
in about a dozen different sizes— 
you need three or four at least. 
They range from the smallest, 
434 inches in diameter, to large 
ones, 1314 inches across the bottom. 


THE GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, 


Dept. F-1, Erte, Penna., U. 5S. A. 


Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


In using advertisements see page 4 95 





The gift of gifts for the woman 
friend—for Christmas, birthday 
or anniversary, for “hope-chest,” 
‘shower” or wedding. 


HALLS TEAPOTS 


i of Secret Process Fireproof China 


are teapots of character—solid vitri- 
fied white china that will not crack 
or craz e with the heat, “permanently 
new,’ ian fresh and pure. “Better 

Tea in a Hall Pot” is not a slogan— 
it is a fact. 





Send for this 
folder 


Free for the asking. 
Shows the pots in 
actual colors. You 
can buy from your 
nearest dealer. 





HALL CHINA COMPANY 


Largest Teapot Manufacturers 
in America 
East Liverpool 





Ohio 


Pie. vou Want a 
a Prettier Garden? 


A beautiful 
garden can. only 
spring from fine 
parent plants. 
AILS. & H. seeds 
and nursery stock 
are selected for 
exceptional vigor, 
color, size, shape 
and prolificacy of 
bloom. We have 
spent 68 years in 
learning how. 

Send for our Catalog 
he STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and 


Seedsmen 
Box 110, Painesville, Ohio 
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*  conmen@ HOUSEWORK 


Delivers meal and_ returns 
dishes in two _ trips. Folding 
steel frame. rubber tires, beau- 
tifully finished to. match all 
woods Ideal gift. Write for 
circular, FULTON CO., Dept, 64 
Bay City, Mich. 
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lovely thing as beautiful as the light. We 
love it—and we can go as far as we like 
because we are never tired. Being tired is 


| one of the things that has flown away and left 


us quite light. That is why I feel light in 
the day and I am never tired or afraid. I 
remember all the day.” 

As he listened, keeping his eyes on her 
serenely radiant face, he thought that through 
some mysteriously beneficent opening of 
portals kept closed through all the eons of 
time, she’ had strangely passed to places where 
vision revealed things as they were created by 
that First Intention—of which people some- 
times glibly talked in London drawing-rooms. 

“Dowie is very brave and tries not to be 
frightened,” she went on, ‘‘but she is really 
afraid that something may happen to my mind. 
She thinks it is only a queer dream which may 
turn out to be unhealthy, Butitisnot. Itis 
Donal.” 

“Ves, it is Donal,” he answered gravely. 
And he believed he was speaking a truth, 
though he was awate of no material process 
of reasoning by which such a conclusion could 
be reached. : 

“T wanted to tell you, because I want you 
to know everything about me. It seems as if 
I belong to you, Lord Coombe.” There was 
actual sweet pleading in her voice. ‘You 
watched and made my life for me. I should 
not have.been this Robin if you had not 
watched. When Donal came back he found 
me in the house you had taken me to because 
I could be safe in it. Everything has come 
from you. J am yours as well as Donal’s.” 

“You give me extraordinary comfort, dear 
child,” he said. “I did not know that I needed 
it, but I see that I did.” 

Though no one would have accused him of 
being a sentimentalist or an emotional man, 
his emotions overpowered him for once and 
swept doubt of emotion and truth into some 
outer world. 

The morning rose fair, and the soft wind 
blowing across the gorse and heather brought 
scents with it. The cart was at the door, 
and he stood in the shadows of the hall 
when a slight sound made him look up at the 
staircase. It was an ancient winding stone 
descent with its feudal hand rope for balustrade. 
Robin was coming down it in a loose white 
dress. Her morning face was wonderful. 

“Vou awakened,” he reproached her. 

She came quite near him. “I wanted to 
awake. Donal wanted me to.” She put out 
a hand and laid it on the rough tweed covering 
his breast. ‘‘I wanted to see you. Wiil you 
come again—when you are tired? I shall 
always be here waiting.” 

“Thank you, dear child,” he answered, ‘‘I 
will come as often as I can leave London. 
This is a new planet.” 

He was almost afraid to move, as if a bird 
had alighted near him. 

But she was not afraid. Her eyes were 
clear pools of pure light. 

“‘Before you go away,” she said as simply as 
she had said it to Dowie years before, ‘“‘may I 
kiss you, Lord Coombe? I want to kiss you.” 

His old friend had told him the story of 
Dowie, and it had extraordinarily touched him 
though he had said but little. And now it 
repeated itself. He had never seen anything 
so movingly lovely in his life as her sweet 
gravity. 

She lifted her slight arms and laid them 
around his neck as she kissed him gently, as 
if she had been his daughter—his own daughter 
and delight—whose mother might have been 
Alixe. 


LXII 


‘THE slice of a house in Mayfair had never 

within the memory of man been so bril- 
liant. The things done in it were called War 
Work and necessitated much active gaiety. 
Persons of both sexes, the majority of them in 


becoming uniform, flashed in and out in high 
spirits. 

Feather had never found life so exciting, 
and excitement had become more vitally 


necessary to her existence as the years had_ 


passed. She still looked extraordinarily 
youthful, and if her face was at times mar- 
velous in its white and red, and her lips daring 
in their pomegranate scarlet, the fine grain of 
her skin aided her effects and she was dazzlingly 
in the fashion. She had never worn such 
enchanting clothes and never had seemed to 
possess so many. 


HER patriotic entertainment of soldiers who 

required her special order of support and 
recreation wasfastandfurious. Shedanced with 
them at cabarets; she danced as a nymph for 
patriotic entertainments with snow-white, bare 


feet and legs and a swathing of spring woodland 


green tulle and leaves and primroses. She was 


such a success that important personages smiled” 


on herand asked her to appear under undreamed 
of auspices. The fact was that the seething 


world about her had overstrung her trivial - 


being and turned her light head until it whirled 
too fast. 

“Tt may seem horrid to say so—I’m. not 
horrid—but I like the war. You know what I 
mean. London never was so thrilling—with 
things happening every minute—and all sorts 


of silly, solemn fads swept away so that one can ~ 


do as one likes. And interesting, heroic men 
coming and going in swarms and being so 
grateful for kindness and entertainment. One 
is really doing good all the time—and being 
adored for it. I own I like being adored myself 
and of course one likes doing : good. I never 
was so happy in my life.” 

“T used to be rather a coward, I suppose,” 
she chattered gaily on another occasion. “TI 
was horribly afraid of things. I believe the 
war and living among soldiers has had an 
effect on me and made me braver. The Zepps 
don’t frighten me at all—at least they excite 
me so that they make me forget to be fright- 
ened. I don’t know what they do to me 
exactly. The whole thing gets into my head 
and makes me want to rush about and see 
everything. I wouldn’t go into a cellar for 
worlds. I want to see/” 

Lord Coombe was one day ushered into her 
little drawing-room by an extremely immature 
young footman who—doubtless as a conse- 
quence of his immaturity—appeared upon the 
scene too suddenly. The war left one only 
servants who were idiots or barely out of 





‘board schools, Feather said. And in fact 


it was something suggesting a scene upon which 
Coombe was announced. An athletic and 
personable young actor—entitled upon pro- 


grams as Owen Delamore—was striding to 
and fro talking excitedly. ° There was theatrical 


emotion in the air, and Feather, delicately 
flushed and elate, was listening with an air half 
frightened, half pleased. 

Mr. Owen Delamore suddenly real seas 
ing. The scene, which was plainly one of 
emotion, being intruded upon in its midst, 
left him transfixed on his expression of ofanguish, 
pleading, and reproachful protest. 


The very serenity of Lord Coombe’s appare. 


ently unobserved entrance was perhaps a 
shock as well as a relief. 
two or three seconds to break into her bell. of © 
a laugh as she shook hands with her visitor. 


“Mr. Delamore is going over his big scene _ 


in the new play,” she explained with 
swiftness of resource. “It’s very gooc 
it excites him dreadfully. I’ve been told | 
great actors don’t let themselves get 
at all, so he ought not to do- it, oug! 
Lord Coombe?” 

‘Coombe was transcendently well 

“T am a yawning abyss of ignoranc 
matters, but I can not agree with the p 
who say. that emotion can be expresse 
feeling.” He himself expressed 
merely intelligent consideratiom: of 
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The Head of the House of Coombe 


“That, however, may be solely the opinion 
of one benighted.” 

It was so well done that the young athlete 
in the relief of relaxed nerves was almost 
hysterically inclined to believe in Feather’s 
adroit statement and to feel that he really had 
been acting. He was at least able to pull him- 
self together, to become less flushed, and to sit 
down with some approach to an air of being 
lightly amused at himself. 

They conversed amiably together for nearly 
a quarter of an hour before Mr. Owen Delamore 
went on his way murmuring polite regrets 
concerning impending rehearsals, his secret 
gratitude expressing itself in special courtesy 
to Lord Coombe. 

As he was leaving the room, Feather called 
to him airily: 

“Tf you hear any more of the Zepps—just 
dash in and tell me! Don’t lose a minute! 
Just dash!” 


WHEN the front-door was heard to close 

upon him, Coombe remarked casually, “‘T 
will ask you to put an immediate stop to that 
sort of thing.” - 

He observed that Feather fluttered—though 
she had lightly moved to a table as if to re- 
arrange a flower in a group. 

“Put a stop to letting Mr. Delamore go 
over his scene here?” 

“Put a stop to Mr. Delamore, if you 
please.” 

It was at this moment more than ever true 
that her light being was overstrung and that 
her light head whirled too fast. For the 
moment she lost it completely. She almost 
whirled around as she came to Coombe. 

She threw herself into a chair palpitating 
in one of her rages of a little cat—wreathing 
her scarf round and round her wrist, and. sin- 
gularly striking him with the effect of almost 
spitting and hissing out her words. 

“T won’t give up everything I like and that 
likes me,” she flung out. ‘The war has done 
something to us all. It’s made us let ourselves 
go. It’s done something to me, too. It’s made 
me less frightened. I won’t be bullied into— 
into things.” 

“Do I seem to bully you? I am sorry.” 

The fact that she had let herself go with the 
rest of the world got the better of her. “You 
have not been near me for weeks, and now you 
turn up with your air of a grand Bashawe and 
order people out of my house. You have not 
been near me.” 

The next instant it was as though she tere off 
some last shred of mental veiling and threw 
it aside in her reckless, mounting heat of temper. 
“Near me!” she laughed scathingly. “For 
the matter of that, when have you ever been 
near me? It’s always been the same. I’ve 
known it for years. As the Yankees say, you 
-wouldn’t touch me with a ten-foot pole! 
I’m sick of it. What did you do it for?” 

“Do what?” 

“Yake possession of me as if I were your 
property. You never were in love with me— 

- never for a second. If you had been, you’d 
have married me.” 

“Yes. I should have married you.” 

_ “There was no reason why you should not. 

I was pretty. I was young. I’d been decently 

_ brought up—and it would have settled every- 

+ thing. Why didn’t you—instead of letting 

ople think I was your mistress when I 

_ didn’t count for as much as a straw in your 
: “life?” ' 

“You represented more than that,” he 

answered. ‘Kindly listen to me. On the 

- morning some years ago when I came to you I 

-mnade myself clear to the best of my ability,” 

he said. “I did not mention love. I told you 

that I had no intention of marrying you. I 

called your attention to what the world would 

‘What could I do—without a penny? 


ne: I left the decision to you.” ~ 
ther man would have had to. do, it if 
t ? oe I . 7 
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“Or you would have been obliged to return 
to your parents in Jersey—which you refused 
to contemplate.” 

“Of course I refused. It would have been 
mad to do it. And there were other people.” 

“Solely because I knew that, I made my 
proposition. Being much older than you, I 
realized that other people might not feel the 
responsibility binding—and permanent.” 

She sat up and stared at him. But the fact 
which in the secret places of her small mind 
had been the fly in her ointment—the one fact 


that he had never for a moment cared'a straw | 


for her—caused her actually to hate him as 
he again made it, quite without prejudice, 
crystal clear. It was true that he had more 
than kept his word—that he had never broken 
a convention in his bearing toward her—that 
in his rigid way he had behaved like a prince— 
but she had been dirt under his feet—she had 
been dirt under his feet! She wanted to rave 
like a fishwife—though there were no fishwives 
in Mayfair. 

It was at this very moment of climax that 
a sudden memory beset her. 

“Rob always said that if a woman who was 
pretty could see a man often enough—again 
and again—he couldn’t help himself—unless 
there was some one else. There was some one 
else!” 

Her last words were fiercely accusing. She 
quite glared at him a few seconds, her chest 
heaving pantingly. Then she suddenly sprang 
from her sofa and dashed toward a table where 
a pile of photographs lay in an untidy little 
heap. She threw them about with angrily 
shaking hands until at last she caught at one 
and brought it back to him. 

“There was some one else,’ she laughed 
shrilly. ‘‘You were in love with that crea- 
ture.” 

It was one of the photographs of Alixe such 
as the Bond Street shop had shown inits 
window. 

She made a movement as if to throw it into 
the grate, and he took it from her hand, saying 
nothing whatever. 

“T’d forgotten about it until Owen Delamore 
reminded me only yesterday,” she said. . ‘‘ He’s 
a romantic thing, and he heard that you had 
been in attendance and had been sent to their 
castle in Germany. He worked the thing out 
in his own way. He said you had chosen me 
because I was like her. I can see now! -I 
was like her!” 

“Tf you had been like her,” his voice was 
intensely bitter, “I should have asked you 
to be my wife. You are as unlike her as one 
human being can be unlike another.” | 

“But I was enough like her to make you 
take me up!”’ she cried furiously. 

“T have neither taken you up nor put you 
down,” he answered. ‘Be good enough never 
to refer to the subject again.” 

“T'll refer to any subject I like. If you think 
T shall not, you are mistaken. It will be worth 
talking about. An Early Victorian romance 
is worth something in these days.” 


‘THE trend of her new circle had indeed car- 

ried her far. He was appalled by her. She 
was hysterically, passionately spiteful—almost 
to the point of malignance. 

“To you realize that this is a scene? It has 
not been your habit to indulge in scenes,” he 
said. 

“T shall speak about it as freely as I shall 
speak about Robin,” she flaunted at him, 
wholly unrestrained. “Do you think I know 
nothing about Robin? I’m an affectionate 
mother, and I’ve been making inquiries. She’s 
not with the Dowager at Eaton Square. She 
got ill and was sent away to be hidden in the 
country. Girls are, sometimes. I thought 
she would be sent away somewhere, the day I 
met her in the street. She looked exactly like 
that sort of thing. Where is she? I demand 
to know: . She is not of age. I can demand 
to see her. She’s got herself into trouble—just 
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The Head of the -House of Coombe 


like a housemaid. I knew she would—I 
warned her,” and her laugh was actually shrill. 

It was inevitable—and ghastly—that he 
should suddenly see Robin with her white 
eyelids dropped over her basket of sewing by 
the window in the tower room at Darreuch. 
It rose as clear as a picture on a screen, and 
he felt sick with actual terror. 

“T’ll go to the Duchess and ask her questions 
until she can’t face me without telling the 
truth. Ill go to Mrs. Muir and talk to her. 
It will be fun to see her face and the Duchess!’ . 

He had never suspected her of malice such 
as this. And even in the midst of his ghastly 
dismay he saw that it was merely the malice 
of-an angrily-spiteful, elfish child of bad train- 
ing and with no heart. 

“Vour daughter has not done what you 
profess to believe,’ he said. “You do not 
believe it. Will you tell me why you propose 
to do these things?” 

She had worked herself up to utter reckless- 
ness. “Because of everything,’ she spat forth. 
“Because I’m in a rage—because. I’m sick of 
her and her duchesses. And I’m most sick of 
you hovering about her as if she were a princess 
of the blood and you were her Grand Chamber- 
lain. Why don’t you marry her yourself— 
baby and all! Then yeu’ll be sure there’ll be 
another Head of the House of Coombe!” 

She knew then that she had raved like a 
fishwife—that even though there had before 
been no fishwives in Mayfair, he saw one 
standing shrilling before him. It was in his 
eyes, and she knew it before she had finished 
speaking, for his look was maddening. It 
enraged her even further, and she shook in the 
air the hand with the big purple amethyst 
ring, still clutching the end of the bedizened 


purple scarf. She was intoxicated with 
triumph—for she had reached him. 

“T will! I will!” she cried. “I will—to- 
morrow!” 


“You will not!’ His voice rang out as she 
had never heard it before. He even took a 
step forward. 

Then came the hurried leap of feet up the 
narrow staircase, and Owen Delamore flung the 
door wide, panting: 

“Vou told me to dash 
shouted. ‘“‘They’re coming.” 

She caught the purple scarf around her and 
ran toward him, for at this new excitement her 
frenzy reached its highest note. 

“T will! I will!” she called back to Coombe 
as she fled out of the room, and she held up and 
waved at him again the hand with the big 
amethyst. ‘I will, tomorrow!” 

Lord Coombe was left standing in the garish, 
crowded little drawing-room listening to 
ominous sounds in the street—to cries, running 
feet, and men on fleeing bicycles shouting 
warnings as they sped at top speed and strove 
to clear the way—and failed. 


in,” he almost 


LNT 


LORD COOMBE sat among the gewgaws in 
the drawing-room and waited, because he 
must see her when she came in and at least 
discover if the weathercock had veered. . Money 
or jewels might induce her to keep quiet if one 
could endure the unspeakable indignity of 
forcing oneself to offer them. She would feel 
such an offer no indignity and would probably 
regard it as a tremendous joke. But she could 
no more be trusted than a female monkey or 
jackdaw. 
After waiting an hour or more, he heard a 


| taxi arrive at the front door and stop there. 


He went to the window to see who got out of 
the vehicle. It gave him a slight shock to 
recognize a man he knew well. He wore plain 
clothes, but he was a member of the police 
force. 

He evidently came into the house and stopped 
in the hall to talk to the immature foot- 
man, who presently appeared at the drawing- 
room door, looking shaken because he had been 


questioned and did not know what it por- 
tended. 

“What is the matter?” 
assisted him. 

“Some one who is asking about Mrs. 
Gareth-Lawless. He doesn’t seem satisfied 
with what I tell him. I took the liberty of 
saying your Lordship was here and perhaps 
you’d see him.” 

“Bring him upstairs.” 

It was, in fact, a man who knew Lord 
Coombe well enough to be aware that he need 
make no delay. 

“Tt was one of the-worst, my eas ” he said 
in answer to Coombe’s first question. ‘‘ We’ve 
had hard work—and the. hardest of it was to 
hold things—and people—back.” He looked 
hag-ridden as he went on without any prep- 
aration. He was too tired for prefaces. 

“There was a lady who went out of here just 
now. She was with a gentleman. They 
were running to a friend’s house to see things 
from the roof. It’s supposed she lost 
her wits and ran away. ‘The gentleman tried 
to follow her, but the lights were out and he 
couldn’t find her in the dark streets. The 


Lord Coombe 


running about and all the noises and crashes 


sent him rather wild perhaps. Trying to find 
a frightened woman in the midst of all that— 
and not finding her—”’ 

“What has happened?” 
with stiff lips. 

The man produced a package and opened it. 
There was a torn and stained piece of spangled 
violet gauze folded in it, and on top was a 
little cardboard box which he opened also to 
show a ring with a big amethyst in it set with 
pearls. 

“Good God!’’ Coombe ejaculated, getting 
up from his chair hastily. ‘‘Oh! Good God!” 

“You know them?” the man asked. 

“Ves, I saw them just now—before she 
went out.” 

“She ran the wrong way—she must have 
been crazy -with fright. This—’ the man 
hesitated a second, ‘‘this is all that was found 
excepi——- 

“Good God!” said Lord Coombe again, and 
he walked to and fro rapidly, trying to hold 
his body rigid. 

“The gentleman—his name is Delamore— 
went on lookinge—after the raid was over. 
Some one saw him running here and there as 
if he had gone crazy. He was found after- 
ward where he’d fainted—near a woman’s - 
hand with this ring on—and the piece of scarf 
in it. °He’s a strong young chap, but he fainted 
dead. He was carried to the hospital and 
he’s delirious.” 

“There—was nothing more? e 
Coombe. 

“Nothing, my lord.” 

Out of unbounded space embodied nothiaes 
ness had seemed to float across the world of 
living things, and into space the nothingness 
had disappeared—leaving behind a trinket and j 
a rent scrap of purple gauze. 


Coombe asked 


shudd ered 3 


"THREE months later Coombe was driving 

up the climbing road to Darreuch. He _ 
was going to the Castle in response to a tele- 
gram from Dowie. All was well over. She _ 
was safe. 

“She’s waiting, my Lord. 

Honey scents of gorse at heather blew 
softly through the open windows of the room he 
was taken to, He did not know enough of such 
things to be at all sure what he had expected _ 
to see—but what he moved quickly toward, the 
moment after his entrance, was Robin lyin g 
fair as a wild rose in her pillows—nct p 
not tragic, but with her eyes wide and radiant 
as a shining child’s. 

Her smiling made his heart stand still,” 
really could not speak. But she could 
turned back the covering to show him whi 
lay in her soft, curved arm. 
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“He is not like me at all,” was her joyous 
exulting. ‘He is exactly like Donal.” 

He sat by Robin’s side, they talked together. 
He retired to his own rooms or went out for a 
long walk, coming back to her to talk again, or 
to read aloud, or to consider with her the marvel 
of the small thing by her side, examining curled 
hands and feet with curious interest. 

“But though they look so little they are 
not really,” she always said. “See how long 
his fingers are and how they taper. And his 
foot is long, too, and narrow and arched. 
Donal’s was like it.” 

“Was,” she said, and he wondered if she 
might not feel a pang as he himself did.. He 
could not question her. He dared not even 
remotely touch on the dream. She was so 
well; her child was so well. She was asany 
young mother might have been who could be 
serene in her husband’s absence because she 
knew he was safe and would soon return. 

But Coombe mysteriously felt that it was 
not merely time which had calmed her—that 
she was sustained by something which was 
not alone the mere blessedness of time. He 
became conscious one morning of the presence 
of a new expression in her eyes. There was 
a brave radiance in them, and before he had 
known that in their radiance there had been 
no necessity for bravery. He felt a subtle 
but curious difference. Her child had long 
been asleep, and she lay like a white dove on 
her pillows when he came to make his brief 
good night visit. She was very still and seemed 
to be thinking. Her touch on his arm was as 
the touch of a butterfly when she at last put 
out her hand to him. 

“He may not come tonight,” she said. 

He put his own hand over hers and hoped 
it was done quietly. 

“But tomorrow night?” trusting that his 
tone was quiet also. It must be quiet. 

“Perhaps not for a good many nights. He 
does not know. I must not ask things. I 
never do.” ; 

She lay so still for a few minutes that if her 
eyes had not been open he would have thought 
she was falling asleep. They were so dreamy 
that perhaps she was falling asleep, and he 
softly rose to leave her. 

“T think he is trying to come nearer,” she 
murmured. ‘Good night, dear.” 


LXV 


OMINOUS hours had come and gone, waves 
of gloom had surged in and receded, but 
never receded far enough. It was as though 
the rising and falling of some primeval storm 
was the background of all thought and life, 
and its pandemonium of sound foretold the 
far-off heaving of some vast tidal wave, gather- 
ing its unearthly power as it swelled. 
_ Coombe waited with a tense sensation of 
being too tightly strung. He had hours when 
he felt that something might snap. And 
nothing must snap yet. After lying awake one 
night without a moment of blank peace he came 
down pale, and saw that his hand shook as he 
held his coffee cup. It wasa livid sort of morn- 
ing, and when he went out for the sake of exercise 
- he found he was looking at each of the strained 
faces as if it held some answer to an unformed 
question. He realized that the tenseness of 
_ both mind and. body had increased. For no 
reason whatever he was restrung by a sense of 
waiting for something—as if something were 
going to happen. 
__ _He went back to Coombe House, and when 
he crossed the threshold he confronted the 
elderly, unliveried man who had stood at his 
eee for years, and the usually unperturbed 
face was agitated so nearly to panic that he 
stopped and addressed him. . 
4 “Has anything happened?” ‘ 
_' “My Lord—a Red Cross nurse—has 
_ brought—” He was actually quite unsteady— 
_ too unsteady to finish, for the next moment the 
1 Cross nurse was at his side—looking very 
fresh and clean, and with a nice, 
youngish face. 
ed not prepare you for good news— 
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How I Added $25 a Week 
to the Family Income 


The story of a mother of two children who became “the best-dressed 
woman in.town” and surprised her husband by her 
business intuition 


By Marjorie Ja 


Y husband and I were married ten 
years ago. Jack was 21. I was 
18. For a year we were gloriously 
happy. Jack wasn’t earning a large 
salary—only $30 a week—but in those 
days that was enough to keep the two of 
us in a small but comfortable home. Then 
came the first baby—a cuddly little 
youngster that we named Dorothy—after 
my mother. 


I had never been a particularly strong 
girl and for some months after the baby 
came I was_under the doctor’s care. Jack 
had saved a few hundred dollars, but it 
soon melted away under the rain of bills. 


And then—TI hate to admit it now—but 
I began to feel that Jack didn’t care for 
me aS much as he used to. Perhaps it 
was because the cares of motherhood had 
taken some of the bloom out of my 
cheeks. Or, perhaps, because I felt we 
didn’t have the money to enable me to 
primp up as much as in the first years of 
our marriage. 


What worried me the most was that 
Jack didn’t talk things over with me the 
way he used to. I knew he was worried 
about making both ends meet—particu- 
larly after little Bobbie was born in 1914. 


HEN one night about a year ago—it 
seems almost providential when I think 
back upon it—I did the simple little 
thing that was to change my entire life. 


I was reading over the pages of a 
magazine when I came across the story 
of a woman just like myself. She was 
just the average woman—a woman just 
like you and me. 


The story told how this woman had 
been just as discouraged as I was and 
how she had learned at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make for herself at great savings just 
the kind of pretty and becoming clothes 
she had always wanted and had earned 
money sewing for others. 


It seemed almost too good to be true, 
but I decided to find out about it, any- 
way. So I wrote the Institute. The in- 
formation I received by return mail was 
so convincing that I became a member 
at once and took up Dressmaking, 


I didn’t say anything to Jack at first, 
for I wanted to surprise him. And sur- 
prise him I did when one night after 
dinner I slipped into a smart and espe- 
cially attractive dress and walked into 
the parlor to greet some friends who had 
dropped in to see us. 


They could hardly believe that I had 
made such a pretty dress myself. And 
when I showed them all the other pretty 
things I had made, they were the most 
surprised people you ever saw. 


And right away one of them wanted 
me to make just such a dress for her! 


After they had gone, Jack put his arm 
around me as he used to do in the old 
days and asked me how it happened. 


And then I told him about the 
Woman’s Institute, and how right at 
home in my spare time, I had learned to 
make more and prettier clothes than I 
had ever had, and at a saving of one-half 
to two-thirds of what I formerly paid. 


ND then I told Jack that I was sure I 
could do sewing for other people and 
add $20 to $25 a week to his salary. Jack 
was skeptical at first, as any man might 
have been, but at last he agreed to let 
me try. 

Today I am making $25 to $30 a week 
sewing for others in addition to making 
all of my own and my children’s clothes. 
My husband is as proud as he can be of 
what he calls my “business intuition,” 
but best of all is the fact that we are now 
such good pals. We talk over everything 
together. I really believe he loves me 
more thaa when we were married. 

I am telling you all this because I am 
just the average woman. What I have 
done, with the help of the Woman’s 
Institute, I know you can do, too. 
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For among the 125,000 members 


are 
housewives, mothers, business women, 
girls at home and in school, and girls in 
stores, shops and offices—all learning 
dressmaking or millinery right in their 
own homes just as successfully as if they 
were together in a classroom. 


T makes no difference where you live, 

because all the instruction is carried 
on by mail and it is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy much of 
your time, becausé you can devote as 
much or_as little time to the course-as 
you desire and just when it is convenient. 

The Institute’s courses are practical, 
fascinating and complete. They begin 
with stitches and seams, taking nothing 
for granted, and proceed by logical steps 
until you can design, cut, fit, and com- 
pletely make all kinds of attractive and 
becoming dresses, suits, wraps, and hats. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress—how to design and create orig- 
inal dresses; how to copy garments you 
see in shop windows, on the street, or in 
fashion magazines; or how to adapt and 
combine features that make clothes dis- 
tinctively becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students, with abso- 
lutely no other preparation, have opened 
up shops of their own and enjoy large 
incomes and independence as professional 
dressmakers or milliners. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


T tells all about 
the Woman’s 
Institute. It de- 
scribes the courses 
in detail and ex- 
plains. how you, 
too, can learn 
easily and quick- 
ly, in spare time 
at home, to make 
your own clothes 


better at less cost, 
or prepare for suce- 
cess in the dress- 
making or millinery profession. 

Use the coupon below or write a letter 
or post card. A copy of this handsome 64- 
page booklet will come to you absolutely 
free, by return mail. 

—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — = 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-A, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send 
me one of your booklets and tell me how 
I can learn the subject which I have 
marked below: 


(] Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
(tj Professional Dressmaking [{] Cooking 
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THE GIFT DELUXE 
or, CO 
Setrician Sécans 


The Pinnacle of Pecan Perfection 


This illustration shows the 
large size.of these deluxe 
paper shell pecans—the 
biggest of the very finest 
pecans, superior in size. 
quality andflaver, Their 
4 large luscious kernels are 
easily removed whole. 
— Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head 
2 of the famous. Battle 
m Creek Sanitarium: 
writes, **‘Pa trician 
Pecans are the finest 
nuts I ever saw.’’ 
| Soeasy toctack, so large, 
so -well filled with rich, 
tasty nut meat that they 
are a pleasing revelation 
to~pecan lovers every- 
where. 


Send me $1.50 today 

and I will send you postpaid a 

beautiful 12-0z. Gift Box of Patri- 

cian Pecans, fresh from the orchard. 

GUARANTEE—Eat six at my risk: if -dis- 

satisfied return the balance within ten days and 

get your $1.50 back. I could not make this offer 

if those were not the biggest of the very. finest 

pecans, sure to please you in every a Family 
package, 10 Ibs. delivered $15.00 


Elam G. Hess, Box 420, Manheim, Pa. 





THAT INTENSELY REAL COFFEE TASTE 


ANITA STEWART COFFEE 


because its rich aroma and superior strength 
are kept fresh in vacuum cans. 

There is probably an agent for ANITA 
STEWART COFFEE near you—look for 
the picture of the can on dealer’s window. 

That you may be certain of getting fine 
quality coffee ever) time order ANITA 
STEWART COFFEE. 


McKenney Importing Corp., Chicago 
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ee De PracTically No Sacer 

TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SHUFFIS | 

| ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 
ee SON S MALTED FOOD 





For Yourself! 
Go Into Business Establish and operate a 


“‘New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your commu- 
nity. We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity 
unlimited. Eithermen orwomen. Big Candy Booklet Free, 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Trees—Reses—Vines _ 


at new low prices in small or large lots. 

Illustrated 64-page catalogue FRER. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 

19-29 Green St., _ Rochester, N, Y. 
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The Head of the House of Coombe 


even if it is a sort of shock,” she said, watching 
him closelv. ‘I have brought Captain Muir 
back to you.” 

*“ Vou have brought—!”: Coombe exclaimed. 

“He has been in one of the worst German 
prisons. We must not ask him questions. I 
don’t know why he is alive. He escaped, God 
knows how. I saw him on the boat, and he 
asked me to take charge of him,” she spoke 
very quickly. ‘He is a skeleton, poor boy. 


She led the way to his own private room. 
She went on talking in short, hurried sen- 
tences, but he scarcely heard her. This, then, 
was what he had been waiting for. Why had 
he not known? This tremendous thing was 
really not so tremendous after all, because it 
had happened in other cases before—yet he 
had never once thought of it. 

Donal was lying stretched at full length on 
a sofa. He looked abnormally long, because 
he was so thin that he was almost a skeleton. 
His face was almost a death’s head, but his 
blue eyes looked out of their great, hollow 
sockets clear as tarn water, and with the smile 
which Coombe would not have forgotten how- 
soever long life had dragged out. 

“Be very careful!” whispered the nurse. 


E knew he must be careful. Only the eyes 

were alive. The body was a collapsed thing. 
He seemed scarcely breathing; his voice was 
a thread. 

“Robin!” Coombe caught as he bent close 
to him. ‘Robin!” 

“She is well, dear boy!” How his voice 
shook! ‘“T have taken care of her.” 

The light leaped up into the blue for a 
second; the next the lids dropped, and the 
nurse sprang forward because he had slipped 
into a faint so much like death that it might 
well have rent hope from a looker-on. 

Was it really hours before Coombe saw the 
closed eyes weakly open? But the smile 
was gone, and, they seemed to be looking at 
something not in the room. 

““The Americans will come—in,” the words 
dragged out scarcely to be heard. ‘“ Jackson— 
said—said—they—would.”’ The eyes dropped 
again, and the breathing was a mere flutter. 

When at length another nurse took her place 
and the Red Cross nurse was going out of the 
room, Coombe moved quickly toward her and 
spoke. 

“May I ask if I may speak to you alone for 
a few minutes? TI have no right to keep you 
from your rest. I assure I won't.” 

“T’ll come,” she answered. What she saw 
in the man’s face was that because she had 
brought the boy he actually clung to her. 
She had been clung to many times before, but 
never by a man who looked quite like this. 
He led her to a smaller room near-by. He 
made her sit down, but he did not sit himself. 
It was plain that he did not mean to keep her 
from her bed. 

“Captain Muir’s mother believes that he 
is dead,” he said. ‘It is plain that no excite- 
ment must approach him—even another per- 
son’s emotion. He was her idol. She is in 
London. Must I send for her—or would it 
be safe to wait?” 

“There have been minutes today when if 
I’d known he had a mother, I should have said. 
she must be sent for,” was her answer. ‘“To- 
night: I believe—yes, I do—that it would be 
better to wait and watch. Of course the 
doctors must really decide.” 

“Thank you, I will speak to them. But I 
confess I wanted to ask you.” How he did 
cling to her! “Thank you,” he said again. 
“T will not keep you.” 

He opened the door and waited for her to 
pass—as if she had been a marchioness herself, 
she thought. In spite of his desperate eyes, 
he didn’t forget a single thing. He so moved 
her that she actually turned back. 

“You don’t know anything yet—some one 
you’re fond of coming back from the graye 





must make you half mad to know how it 
happened,” she said. “I don’t know much 
myself, but I’ll tell you all I was able to find 
out. He was light-headed when I found him 
trying to get on the boat. -When I spoke to 
him, he just caught my hand, and begged me 
to stay with him. He wanted to get to you’ 
He’d been wandering about, starved and 
hiding. If he’d been himself he could have 
got help earlier. But he’d been ill treated 
and had seen things that made him lose his 
balance. I listened to every word he said when 
he rambled because of his fever. Jackson’s a 
fellow prisoner who died of hemorrhage brought 
on by brutality. He kept bringing in the name 
of Jackson. One thing puzzled me very much. 
He said several times ‘Jackson taught me to 
dream of Robin. I should never have seen 
Robin if I hadn’t known Jackson’—Now 
‘Robin’ is a boy’s name—but he said ‘her’ 
and ‘she’ two or three times as if it were a 
Pirkses 

“Robin is his wife,” said Coombe. He really 
found the support of the door he still held open 
useful for the moment. 

An odd, new interest sharpened in her eyes. 
“Then he’s been dreaming of her.” She 
almost jerked it out—as if in sudden illumi- 
nation, almost relief. ‘“He’s been dreaming 
of her! And it may have kept him alive.” 
She paused as if she were asking questions of 
her own mind. “TI wonder, ” dropped from her 
in slow speculation, “if she has been dreaming 
of him?” 

“She did dream of him,” Coombe said. 
“She was slipping fast down the slope of death, 
and he caught her back. He saved her life 
and her child’s. She was going to have a 
child.” 

They were both quite silent for a few mo- 
ments. The room was still. Then the woman 
drew her hand with a quick, odd gesture 
across her forehead. 

“Queer things happened in the last century, 
but queerer ones are going to happen in 
this—if people will let them. Doctors and 
nurses see and think a lot they can’t talk 
about.” Then she added with a sudden strong, 
quite normal conviction, and her tiredness 
seemed to drop from her; ‘‘He won’t die—that 
beautiful boy. He can’t. It’s not meant. 
He’s safe even this minute, though you mayn’t 
believe it.” 

“T do believe it,’’ Coombe said. a 

And he stood there believing it when she 
went through the open door and left him. : 


LXVI 


ie was long before the dropped eyelids could 

lift and hold themselves open for more than ~ 
a few seconds, and long before the eyes wore 
their old clear look. There were hours when © 
seeming strange, deathly drops into abysses of — 
space struck terror into most of those who stood — 
by looking on. But the nurse always believed, 
and so did Coombe. 

“You needn’t send for his mother yet, a 
she said without flinching. “You and I know | 
something the others -don’t know, Lord 
Coombe. That child and her baby are hold- — 
ing him back, though they don’t know any- 
thing about it. ” 

Concerning the dream she had many sutees 
esting theories. She was at first disturbed and: 
puzzled because it had stopped. She was 
anxious to find out whether it had come back 
again, but, like Lord Coombe, she realized 
that Robin’s apparent calm must on no 
account be disturbed. 
serenity could be sustained for a certain length — 
of time the gates of Heaven would open to her. _ 
But at first the nurse asked herself and Lord — 
Coombe some troubled questions. 

It came about at length that one night _ an 
her way to bed she appeared in the room | 


where their first private talk had taken pikes, 4 


and she presented herself because she ha 
something special to say. oti 


If her health-giving — : 





“Tt came to me when I awakened this morn- 
ing as if it had been told to me in the night. 
Things often seem to come that way. Do you 
remember, Lord Coombe, that she said they 
only talked about happy things?” 

“Yes. She said it several times,” Coombe 
answered. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, “that he 
never told her where he came from? And she 
knew that she must not ask questions? How 
ee he have told her of that hell—how could 

ep”’ 

“Vou are right—quite!”’ 

“T feel sure lam. When he can talk he will 
tell you—if he remembers. I wonder how 
much they remember—except the relief and 
the blessed happiness of it? Lord Coombe, I 
believe as I believe I’m in this room that when 
he knew he was going to face the awful risk 


of trying to escape, he knew he mustn’t tell | 


her. And he knew that in crawling through 
dangers and hiding in ditches he could never 
be sure of being able to lie down to sleep and 
concentrate on sending his soul to her. So 
he told her that he might not come for some 
time. Oh, Lord! If he’d been caught and 
killed he could never—No! No!’ obstinately, 
“even then he would have got back in some 
form—in some way. I’ve got to the point of 
believing as much as that. He was hers!” 

“Ves.. Yes. Yes,” was all his slow answer. 
But there was deep thought in each detached 
word, and when she went away he walked up 
and down the room with leisurely steps, look- 
ing down at the carpet. 

As many hours of the day and night as 
those in authority would allow him Lord 
Coombe sat and watched by Donal’s bed. It 
was his son who lay there, he told himself; 
it was the son he had yearned for in his lone- 
liness. He also watched because in the boy’s 
hours of fevered unconsciousness he could at 
times catch words—sometimes broken sen- 
tences, which threw ghastly light upon things 
past. Sometimes their significance was such 
as made him shudder. The man whose name 
was Jackson seemed to be a clinging memory. 
He had been in some way very close to the boy. 
He had died somehow—cruelly. There had 
been blood—blood—and no one would help. 
Some devil had even laughed. When that 
scene came back, the doctors and nurses held 

' their breath and worked hard. Nothing 
seemed quite so heartrending as what had 
happened to Jackson. But there were endless 
other things to shudder at. 

Thenatlast—andit had been like traveling for 

- months waterless in a desert—the nurse came in 
one day with a new and elate countenance. 

‘Mrs. Muir is a quiet, self-controlled woman, 
isn’t she?”’ she asked. 

“Entirely self-controlled and very quiet,” 
Coombe answered. 

“Then if you will speak to Dr. Beresford 
about it I think he will allow her to see Captain 
Muir for a few minutes. And, thank God, 
it’s not because if she doesn’t see him now 

she'll never see him alive again! He has all 
his life before him.” 


So Lord Coombe went to the house before 
which grew the plane trees whose leaves had 
rustled in the dawn’s first wind on the morning 
Donal had sat and talked with his mother 
after the night of the Dowager Duchess of 
Darte’s dance. On his way his thoughts were 
almost uncontrollable things, and he knew the 
' first demand of good sense was that he should 
control them. What did people say to women 
whose sons had been dead and had come back 
to life? What could one say to prepare them 
for the transcendent shock of joy? 
. “God help me!” he said to himself quite 
= usly as he stood at the door. 
ud seen Helen Muir once or twice since 
j es e news of her loss had reached her, and she 
had looked like a most beautiful ghost and 
Sa of herself. When she came into her 
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g-room to meet him, she was more of a 
\d shadow than when they had last met, 
saw her lips quiver at the mere sight 
though she came forward very quietly. 
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“Now for a good 
Arabian Night’s sleep” 


HOSE wise old Orien- 

tals know a thing or 
two. ‘They have been studying 
for thousands of years how to 
get the most out of life. 


“And I brought back one of 
their secrets from my trip to 
the Orient. 

“At bed-time—a glass of milk 
and a dish of Dromepary 
DatTEs. 

“The Arabs travel for miles 
under the hot desert sun, and 
almost their only article of diet 
is the date. 


“T keep a box of DrRome- 
DARY Dates in my desk in the 
Office. And at bed-time—well, 
just try a box of DromEepaRy 
Dates tonight with a glass of 
milk, and enjoy a real Arabian 
Night’s sleep!” 

So from its travellers America 
is learning the lesson that 
Nature began teaching thou- 
sands of years ago—that good 
health, good complexion, good 
teeth and a good night’s sleep 
are all helped by the luscious, 
wholesome date. 


Senp for the Free Dromspary Booker “One Hundred 


Delights.” 


It tells how Dromepary Cocoanut, DroMEDARY 


Taproca and DromepAry Dates can bring to the commonest 


dishes a touch of tropical elegance. 


* 


Address Department 12. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WasuincTon Street, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK “LONDON 


BUSSORAH 


SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 


OLDEST AND LARGEST BUSINESS OF-ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


Dromedary 







Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 


Tapioca that is ready in an 
instant; Cocoanut that keeps 
fresh to the last shred; GotpEN 
‘Dates from the Garden of Eden. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO POLISH 


FAIRFACTS 
CHINA BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


















EQUIPMENT OF THE FINEST KIND THAT 
NEVER WEARS OUT AND AT A VERY 
MODERATE PRICE. OBTAINED THROUGH 


YOUR ARCHITECT OR TILE CONTRAC- 
TOR. ASK US FOR OUR CATALOGUE F-P 


MANUFACTURERS 


THE FAIRFACTS CO.., Inc. 
234 WEST 14th ST.. NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE CHELSEA 1507-1508 





Conway’s hand-made baby clothes are beauti- 
ful, Imported materials and laces are used in de- 
veloping garments that are distinctive and fault- 
lessly made, Hand-sewed by French needle- 
women, Designs are original or Parisian, Prices 
are reasonable. Sizes, infants to 4 years, 


* Owing to style changes, no catalog is issued 
Garments will be sent on approval without ob- 
ligation, when bank re“erences are furnished, 


Write for assortment of baby 
caps, skirts, coats, slips, and 
layettes, mentioning size 
and approximate prices, 


CONWAY’S 


2912 Prytania Street 
New Orleans 


Carter-Thorburn ttroductions 


NEW HYBRID ESCHSCHOLTZIA 
—Contains many new shades of 
color not previously seen in Poppies; 
flesh-colored, pale rose, brilliant 
scarlet, slate and smoke colors. 
EVERBLOOMING HOLLYHOCK— 
Blooms from seed first year, July till 
late autumn. Profusely branching, 
filled with large double flowers; 
great variety of colors. 


DOUBLE GODETIA, DOUBLE PINK—Very handsome, 

Send 10c and ask for Novelty Collection No.107 and 
illustrated catalog of flowers and yegetable seeds, or 
send for the catalog alone. Mailed free. 

CARTERS TESTED SEEDS,Inc., 53 Barclay St.,N.Y.City 
(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) 
Canadian Branch, 133 King St. E., Toronte, Ont, 

Every good 


Home Draping and Home Slip Covers Ex<t’. £902 
should know how to design, by easy methods, Draperies 
and Slip Covers. You can take it up as a trade and earn big 
money, or learn to doit for yourself, Simplified course of in- 
structions in 2 books, “Slip Covers” and ‘‘Home Draping.” 
Sent post paid for 55ceach. Ymass Pub. Co., Atlantic Qity, N. J. 
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The Head of the 


He met her almost as she entered the door. - 


He made several quick steps, and he took both 
her hands in his and held them. It was a 
thing so unheard of that she stopped and stood 
quite still, looking up at him. 

““Come and sit down here,” he said, drawing 
her toward a sofa, and he did not let her hands 
go, and satedown at her side while she stared 
at him and her breath began to come and go 
quickly. 

““What—?” she began. -“‘ You are changed— 
quite different—” 

“Ves, Il am changed. Everything is changed 
—for us both!” 

“For us—’ She touched her breast weakly. 
“For me—as well as you?”’ ; 

“Ves,” he answered, and he still held her 
hands protectingly and kept his altered eyes— 
the eyes of a strangely new man—upon her. 
They were living, human, longing to help her— 
who had so long condemned him.. His hands 
were even warm and held hers as if to give her 
support. . 

“You are a calm, well-balanced woman,” 
he said. “And joy does not kill people—even 
hurt them.” 

There could be only one joy—only one! 
And she knew he knew there could be no other. 
She almost sprang from her seat. 

“Donal!” she cried out so loud that the 
room rang. ‘‘Donal! Donal!” 

He was on his feet also, because he still 
wonderfully did not let her go. ‘‘He is at my 
house. He has been there for weeks, because 
we have had to fight for his life. We should 
have called you if he had been dying. Only an 
hour ago the doctor in charge gave me per- 
mission to come to you. You may see him— 
for a few minutes.” 


She began to tremble and sat down. “I 
shall be quiet soon,” she said. “Oh, dear God! 
God! God! Donal!” 


Tears swept down her cheeks, but he saw 
her begin to control herself even the next 
moment. 

“May I speak to him at all?” she asked. 

“Kiss him and tell him you are waiting in 
the next room and can come back any moment. 
What the hospital leaves free of Coombe House 
is at your disposal.” 

“God bless you! Oh, forgive me!” 

““He escaped from a German prison by some 


miracle. He must be made to forget. He 
must hear of nothing but happiness. You 


will accept anything he tells you as if it were 
a natural thing?” 

“Accept!” she cried. 
accept, praising God! You are preparing me 
for something. Ah! don’t, don’t be afraid! 
But—is it maiming—darkness?”’ 

“No! No! Itis a perfect thing. You must 
know it before you see him—and be ready. 
Before he went to the Front he was married.” 

“Married!” in a mere breath. 

Coombe went on in quick sentences. She 
must be prepared, and she could bear anything 
in the rapture of her joy. 

“He married in secret a lonely child whom 
the Dowager Duchess of Darte had taken into 
her household. We have both taken charge 
of her since we discovered she was his wife. 
She has a son. Before her marriage she was 
Robin Gareth-Lawless.”’ 

“Ah!” she cried brokenly. ‘He would 
have told me—he wanted to tell me—but he 
could not—because I was so hard! Oh! poor 
motherless children!” 

“You never were hard, I could swear,” 
Coombe said. ‘ But perhaps you have changed 
—as I have. If he had not thought I was hard, 
he might have told me. Shall we go to him 
at once?” 

They went without a moment’s delay. 


_ LXVII 
‘THE dream had come back, and Robin 


~_ walked about the moor carrying her baby 
in her arms, even though Dowie followed her. 


“What would I not 


House of Coombe 


She laid him on the heather and let him listen 
to the skylarks, and there was in her face such 
a look that, in times past, if she had seen it, 
Dowie would have believed that it could only 
mean translation from earth. 

But when Lord Coombe came for a brief 
visit, he took Dowie to walk alone with him 
upon the moor. When they set out together, 
Dowie found herself involuntarily stealing 
furtive, sidelong glances at him. There was 
that in his face which drew her eyes in spite 
of her. It was a look so intense and new that 
once she caught her breath, trembling. — It 
was then that he turned to look at her and 
began to talk. He began—and went on—-and 
as she listened there came to her sudden 
flooding tears and more than once a loud, 
startled sob of joy. 

“But he begs that she shall not see him until 
he is less ghastly to behold. He says the 
memory of such a face would tell her things 
she must never know. His one thought is 
that she must not know.” 


Dowie’s step slackened until it stopped. | 


Her almost awed countenance told him what 
she felt she must know or perish. He felt 
that she had her rights, and one of them was the 
right to be told. : 

“Yes, Dowie,” he answered. ‘All is well, 
and no one but ourselves will ever know. The 
marriage in the dark old church is no longer a 
marriage. Only the first one—which he can 
prove—stands.” ; 


HE telling of his story to Donal had been 
a marvelous thing, because he had so con- 
trolled its drama that it had even been curiously 
undramatic. He had made it a mere cata- 
logued statement of facts. As Donal had 
lain listening, his heart had seemed to turn 
over in his breast. 
“Tf I had known you!” he panted low. 
“Tf we had known each other! We did not!” 
Later, bit by bit, Donal told him of Jackson: 
—only of Jackson. He never spoke of other 
things. 
“He was a queer, simple sort of American. 
He was full of ideals and a kind of unbounded 


belief in his country. He had enlisted in | 


Canada at the beginning. He always believed 
America would come in. He was sure the 
Germans knew she would, and that was why 
they hated Americans. The more they saw her 
stirred up, the more they hated the fellows they 
caught—and the worse they treated them. 
They were hellish to Jackson!” 

He had stopped at this point, and Coombe 
noted a dreaded look dawning in his eyes. 

“Don’t go on, my boy. It’s bad for you,” 
he broke in. : 

Donal shook his head a little as if to shake 


something away. ‘I won’t go on with—that,” — 


he said. “But the dream—I must tell you 
about that. It sayed-me from going mad— 
and Jackson did. JI had begun to see things 
just through starvation and agony. I told 
him about Robin when I scarcely knew what 
I was saying. He tried to hold me quiet by 
saying her name to me over and over. He’d 
pull me up with it. He began to talk to me 
about dreaming. When your body’s not fed 


you begin to see clear—if your spirit is not — 


held down.” ‘ 
He was getting tired and panting a litt 
Coombe bent nearer to him. = 
“T can guess the rest. 
her. He helped you by suggestion himself— 
“He used to lie awake night after night and 
do it—and I began to dream—no, it was not 
a dream. I believe I got to her—he did 
and they killed him!” ey 
“Hush! hush!” cried Coombe. ‘ 
men he would most ardently implore 
hold yourself still.” ria * 
Donal made some strange effort. He la 
still. “Yes, he would! Yes—of the 
the other world he’d be strongest. H 
me—he saved Robin—he saved the c 
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He told you how to _ 
concentrate on dreaming and try to get near — 


rn 


you—all of us! Perhaps he’s here now! He 
said he’d come if he could. He believed he 
could.” 

He lay quiet for a few seconds, and then 
the Donal smile they had all adored lighted up 
his face. 

“Jackson, old chap!” he said—“T can’t see 
you—but Ill do what you want me to do—I’ll 
do it.” He spoke as to a living man standing 
by his side. 

He fainted the next minute, and the doctor 
came to him. 


LXVIII 


1 MUST not go trembling to her,’ Donal 

said on the morning when at last—long 
last, it seemed—he drove with Coombe up the 
moor road to Darreuch. “But,” bravely, 
“what does it matter? I’m trembling because 
I am going to her!” 

He had been talking about her for weeks— 
for days he had been able to talk of nothing 
else—Coombe had listened as if he heard 

_echoes from a past when he would have so 
talked and dared not utter a word. He had 
talked as a boy lover talks—as a young bride- 
groom might let himself pour his joy forth to 
his most sacredly trusted friend. 

Her loveliness, the velvet of her lifting eyes— 
the tenderness of her trusting soul—the wonder 
of her unearthly; selfless sweetness. 

“Tt was always the same kind of marvel 
every time you saw her,” he said boyishly. 
“You couldn’t believe there could be such 
sweetness on earth—until you saw her again. 
Even her eyes and her little mouth and her 
softness were like that. You had to tell your- 
self about them over and over again to make 
them real when she wasn’t there!” 

He was still thin, but the ghastly hol- 
lows had filled, and his smile scarcely left 
his face—and he had waited as long as he 
could. ; 

“And to see her with a little child in her 
arms!” he had murmured. “Robin! Hold- 
ing it—and being careful! And showing it 
to me!” 

After he first caught sight of the small old 
towers of Darreuch he could not drag his eyes 
from them. : 

““She’s there! She’s there! They’re both 
‘there together!” he said over and over. 

Just before they left the carriage he wak- 
ened, as it were, and spoke to Coombe. 

“She won’t be frightened,” he said. “I 
told her—last night.” 

Coombe had asked himself if he must go 
to her. But, marvelously even to him, there 
was no need. 

When they stood in the dark little hall—as 
-she had come down the stone stairway on the 

' morning when she bade him her sacred little 
good-by, so she came down again—like a white 
blossom drifting down from its branch—like 
a white feather from a dove’s wing. But she 
held her baby in her arms, and to Donal her 
cheeks and lips and eyes were as he had first 
seen them in the garden. 

He .trembled as he watched her and even 
found himself spellbound—waiting. 

“Donal! Donal!” 

And they were in his arms—the soft, warm 
things—and he sat down upon the lowest step 

and held them—rocking—and trembling still 
more—but with the gates of infinite love open 
and everything else shut out. 
ae. ht Ture Enp 
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let me suggest that you try Hinds 


there are lots of good creams but for 
some reason Hinds Cream seems to 
keep the skin so naturally soft all the 
time that it won’t roughen or chap in 
the least. Then it is so cleansing and 
refining, so invigorating and freshen- 
ing, that you feel sure of yourself on 
the street or indoors at evening affairs. 
Everybody in our house uses Hinds 
Cream. You can buy it everywhere. 
Ask Mr. Hinds to 
send you a little 
sample for 2c. or a 
trial bottle for 10c. 












Our dainty 
WEEK-END BOX 
of Six Toilet 
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CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 





Start the New Year Right 
With a CADILLAC 


Resolve to take the drudg- 
ery out of your house- 
work and give youiself 
more leisure. 






y Resolve to keep your car- 
pets and rugs free 
i from dirt and dust 
* ~% and germs and make 
P them safe for the 
kiddies to play on. 
Resolve to make 
your valuable floor 
coverings last long- 
, er by keeping them 
yA free from the grit 
» that grinds the 
~ life out of them, 
and preserve th 
tie’ «6©onap by the gentle 
surface sweeping ac- 
tion of a soft bristle 
Jriclion-driven brush. 


The CADILLAC 
Kleetric Vacuum 
Cleaner with its easy 


operation, its powerful 
oversize 1/5 Horse Power 
motor and its friction- 
driven soft bristle carpet 
sweeper brush will en- 
able youto make good on 
these resolutions. 


Send for catalogue 
and name of dealer 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
603 Fulton Street, Chicago,. Ill. 


Canadian Branch 
76 Duchess St., Toronto, Ontario 





a Bf Coming every week from the Nation's Capital in- 
to the homes in every state, county, town and lo- 
cality inthe Union, the Pathfinder is an eagerly 


awaited visitor, T he Pathfinder is a cheerfulillus- 


trated weekly—an independent home 
paper: that tells the story of the world's 
nows in an interesting and understand- 
ablo way. Now in its 29th year, This 


splendid National journal supplies a long- 


felt need, Ifyou want a paper in your home 
omen which is reliable and wholesome; if you 
would appreciate a paper which puts every- 


Mee clearly, strongly,! briefly, entertainingly—here it 
Bright serial and short stories; unusual miscellany, 
re: humor, ete,, diverting and instructive matter for the 


Foe eal The Question Box answers YOUR questions 


and is 4 mine of information, Send 15 


cents (introductory price) to show that 
ea in you might like such a paper, and we will 
send the Pathfinder three months, 13 is- 
sues, The 15 cents does not repay us, but we are glad to in- 


vost in new friends, Try it today, 13 weeks for 15 cents. Address 


The Pathfinder, 548 Langdon Sta., Washington, D, C, 


ee TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet tore- Weather 


caste the weather & to 24 

hourg in advance, Nota 
toy but a@ scientifically constructed 
instrument working automatically, 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 

Made doubly interesting. by the little 
NY, figurea of Hansel and Gretel and the 
Wa Witch, who come in and out to tell you 


what the weather will ar} $925 2 5 


ee Size6 4x7 M4: fully guar 
Milwaukee; Wis. 
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COURTESY: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Typical of the Louis XVI period are the gilded chair and console 


Furnishings and Decorations 


(Continued from page 33) 


The period of Louis XIV offers little of value 
for the average home of today. Interior 
architecture was formal and devoid of any 
homelike quality; the furniture was stiff and 


uncomfortable, and of a heroic size that 
demands a setting of a spaciousness and 


grandeur to be found nowadays only in luxuri- 
ous hotels and a few palatial dwellings. 

The brief regency of Phili ippe d’Orléans, 
from the death of the old king in 1715 to the 
accession of young Louis XV in 1723, is often— 
and improperly—referred to as the Regence 
Period. As a matter of fact this eight-year 
interval was marked by no movement or 
development which can be classified as a dis- 
tinct epoch or period, but merely witnessed 
the transition from seventeenth century styles 
to those which bear the name of Louis XV, 
although many of their details were evolved 
during the closing years of the preceding reign. 





The outstanding feature of furniture design 
in this, the greatest of the three great French 
Periods, is the almost total absence of straight 
lines. Not only were cabinets, tables, and the 
backs and seats of chairs and sofas curved in 
outline, but the legs of furniture were joined 
to the frames by means of flowing curves in- 
stead of forming abrupt right angles as in the 
typical furniture of the preceding and suc- 
ceeding periods. In the exaggerated types of 
Louis XV furniture, the passion for curves is 
carried to a point of delirium; in the best ex- 
amples it results in an organic unity of struc- 
ture and a beauty of silhouette inexpressibly 
satisfying to the eye. 

The period of Louis XV was marked by the 


elimination of classic motifs, and the suprem-_ 


acy of rococo and naturalistic conceptions 
asymmetrically applied. The shell, bean, 
floriated lozenge and cartouche were repeated 
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Console, chair, and paneled walls all of the period of Louis XV ; P 
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| as compared with the three great eras—and 


The salient features of. the Empire Period, 


and modified in countless ways. The walls 
were paneled and the panels delicately carved 
‘or filled with textiles or painted decorations. 
Furniture was smaller in scale and better 
| adapted to human needs and comfort. Both 
natural and painted woods were in favor, and 
although gilding was still seen, it was employed 
with delicacy and discretion. Much of the 
ornamentation of furniture was executed in 
| wood or metal inlay, or took the form of 
ormolu bronze mounts. Lacquered furniture, 
| or pieces in natural woods inset with lacquered 
panels had a pronounced vogue. It should 
| not be supposed, however, that all furniture 
of the period was of the ornate type. There 
‘-were countless simple pieces which depended 
| for their interest upon exquisite proportions 
/ and the fineness of the moldings. Fabrics 
| were extremely varied in texture and design, 
| and included tapestry, damask, velvet, broca- 
telle, moquette, and cotton prints in bright 
and cheerful colorings. It is interesting to 
note that slip-covers of heavy taffeta were 
| often used in summer. 


Furniture of the Louis XVI Period 


The period of Louis XVI, from 1774 to 
| 1793, represents the decline of naturalism 
_ and the restoration of the classic. Furniture 
| resumed its rectangular structure; the straight 
| leg replaced the curved support; ornament 
| was more bisymmetric; the whole treatment 
was sane and dignified, if a little lacking in 
spontaneity. The domestic ideal established 
largely through the influence and example of 
the young queen Marie Antoinette prevented 
a return to the pompous splendor and the 
sacrifice of comfort to theatrical display which 
marked the Louis XIV régime, and furniture 
accordingly retained its sensible proportions. 
This new trend was apparent some fourteen 
years before Louis XVI succeeded to the 
throne, and is another proof that none of the 
decorative periods either began or ended in 
precise consonance with the reign of the 
sovereign whose name it bears. 

In spite of the harsh angles, absence of 
flowing lines, and the architectural character 
of the applied ornament, there are many Louis 
XVI pieces which give a surprising impression 
of beauty and grace as a result of their perfect 
‘proportions, the fine balancing of masses, and 
the keen sense of suitability which is apparent 
in the placing of the ornament. 

In addition to the denticules, acanthus 
leaves, chaplets of olive or oak, columns and 
pilasters with fluted shafts, pomegranates, 
pine cones, tripods, antique urns, and the 
Bacchante’s thyrsus, the ornaments of this 
era included Roman eagles, dolphins, the 
heads of rams and lions, sphinxes, griffons, 
and caryatids. The use of both painted and 
natural woods was continued, and mahogany 
achieved marked -favor, partially replacing 
the beautiful-toned walnut of an earlier day 
and being used for floors and woodwork as well 
as for furniture. The return to straight lines 
gave a decided vogue to turning as a mode of 
ornamenting furniture legs, ‘balusters, and 
pillars, and toward the end of the period the 
desire for novelty led to the use of brass inlay 
and moldings, andthe manufacture of various 
small tables entirely of bronze or iron—often 
gilded—except the tops, which were of por- 
_phyry or onyx. The four-poster bed was 
revived, and wall-paper achieved favor. 

It is impossible within the scope of a single 
article to do more than supply an outline for 
more extended study, and consideration. of 
the periods of the Directory, the Restoration, 
and the Constitution is forbidden by limita- 
tions of space. Interest in these periods in 
apy case is largely academic, as they offer 
little of importance to the modern householder 


particularly the middle one—just_ discussed. 


which is the logical outgrowth of the cult of 

_ antiquity fostered by the Louis XVI period, 

will be considered in relation to the so- 

called “American Empire” style in a future 
lesson of this course. 
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15 minutes of 


Royal 
Relaxation 


Said a famous physician, ‘“American- 
itis, the result of high pressure living, 
is a menace to the health, happiness 
and efficiency of the present genera- 
tion of American people. To combat 
it every man, woman and child should 
relax at least 15 minutes daily.” 


Just Push the Button 


The Royal Easy Chair encourages perfect 
relaxation. It is‘“The World’s Easiest Easy 
Chair.” Pull out the exclusive disappearing 
Leg Rest. PUSH THE PUSH BUTTON, 
an exclusive Royal feature. -Recline to a 
position of restful ease. Release the button 
and the back locks in that position. Every 
point of the body is supported. There is no 
strain. Royal Relaxation is complete. To 
change positions merely PUSH THE BUT- 
TON, and assume the position you desire. 
The back will follow you. Release the button 
and the back locks wherever it is. 


Many attractive modern and period 
designs. Oak or mahogany. Upholstered in 
fine tapestries, genuine leathers, rich velours 
and also in fabricated leathers. Quality 
throughout. Fully guaranteed. Sold by 
furniture dealers everywhere. Go today and 
have a demonstration. Booklet sent free. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Poyal ( ‘asy ( hairs,: 
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Special No. 3 
Mahogany or walnut finish only. 
Covered in high-grade tapestry. 
Loose cushion seat over special 
springs. Showing leg rest ex- 
tended. : 


No. 803-Q 


Mahogany or walnut finish. 
Tapestry, velour, “Buckskin 
imitation Spanish leather in 
blue, black, or brown. De luxe 
Spring-Edge Seat and Disap- 
pearing Leg Rest.. 


ee 
Special No. 7 
Oak, mahogany or walnut fin- 
ish, ‘‘Rand’’ or “Buckskin” 
imitation leatherin tan, blue or 
black. Delz:xe Spring-Edge Seat 
and Disappearing Leg Rest, 
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THINK 


what a convenience it would be to have an 
electric switch on your iron with the button 
actually under your thumb! 





The BEAVER. 
SWITCH PLUG 


Fits ail irons and gives you convenient and 
perfect control over the heat. Saves worry 
about whether current is on or off as the but- 
tons tell you. Saves energy, steps, temper, 
and burned laundry—and fires. Just take 
your cord to your dealer and he will attach 
one for you. If he has none in stock send his 
name and address to us—but insisfton gettinga 


BEAVER 











SWITCH PLUG 


BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL CO. 
Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
Factory: Newark, N. J. 
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SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE and keep 
BUILDING UP your new by polishing 


with rag, water and— 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 


2 cent stamp for trial sample 
Agents Wanted 
GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 













































































SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Dept. 10 _ Grand Rapids, Mich 


For Kitchen Knives 
Use a Ke-neJ and keep your kitchen knives sharp and keen . 

* Noskillnecessary—any onecanuseit. Halfa dozen strokes 
willsharpenthe dullest kitchen 
knife—new, the quick modern 
way of sharpening. Send 50c 
for yours today—money re- 
- funded if not satisfactory. 
Zz Agents wanted, write for terms. 
Ke-neJ Company, 129 West Congress St., Detroit 
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(Continued from page 23) 


not consent to allow the keepers to accompany 
the shooting party, and the Prince left his 
mother’s room in high dudgeon. Coming down 
to the library where his guests were having tea, 
he informed them that the Queen was highly 
displeased with him, and that in the circum- 
stances he would have to break up the party. 

“We can go and have a try at the birds at 
Sandringham instead,” he said. 

And an hour later the whole party returned 
to London, where they dined at Marlborough 
House, and later went by special train to 
Sandringham. 

In one of the old visitors’ books at Windsor 
Castle there is an entry made by King Edward 
on leaving the castle with his guests, which 
runs as follows: 

“Evicted from here, I have taken my guests 
to my own home.” 

When her Majesty saw the writing in the 
book, she had it at once removed and a fresh 
one put in its place. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S treatment of her 
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Maids of Honor was notoriously severe. 
In those days there were fifteen maids—the 
number is*now only two—six of whom were 
usually in residence at the castle. They were 
in constant attendance on her Majesty through- 
out the day from breakfast-time until her 
Majesty retired for the night. 

Following the rules of the German Court, 
Queen Victoria never allowed a Maid of 
Honor to sit in her presence except when in- 
vited to dine at the Royal table, a rare honor, 
or when requested by her Majesty to play the 
piano. Throughout the day they had to read 
the newspaper to her Majesty, sing to her, play 
to her, or talk with her, and frequently the 
conversation was carried on in German. It 
was an essential qualification in a Maid of 
Honor that she should speak German fluently. 
If a maid showed the least sign of weariness 
or inattention to her duties, it would generally 
call forth a most scathing rebuke from her 
Majesty, or even a notice of dismissal. 

On one occasion Mr. Gladstone incurred 
Queen Victoria’s direst displeasure because 
he ventured to suggest to her that the Maids 
of Honor should be allowed to sit in her 
presence. This happened on one occasion 
when Mr. Gladstone went to dine and sleep 
at Windsor. 

After dinner the statesman sat next to 
Queen Victoria in the spacious green salon. 
Half a dozen of the senior ladies of the Court 
sat in chairs ranged in a semicircle behind her 
Majesty, and behind them stood the Maids 
of Honor and Equerries in Waiting. 

During a pause in the conversation between 
her Majesty and the then Prime Minister, 
the latter said to the Queen: 

“T feel somewhat embarrassed, your Maj- 
esty, at seeing those young ladies standing 
while I am seated.” 

“You need not feel embarrassed,” replied 
her Majesty, rather severely. “It is the rule 
of the Court that they should stand in the 
presence of their Sovereign.” 

“T hope your Majesty will pardon me for 
saying that it is a rule I wish your Majesty 
could see your way to alter,” replied Mr. 
Gladstone bluntly. 

Her Majesty made no reply, but so angry 
was she that, a few minutes later, she rose 
from her chair and, giving the Prime Minister 
the stiffest of bows, retired for the night 
accompanied by her Mistress of the Robes, 
the then Duchess of Roxburgh, and her 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. 

The next morning Mr. Gladstone left Wind- 
sor without seeing the Queen. 

To that incident, as much as to his politics, 
which Queen Victoria abhorred, was due that 
antagonism. that existed for years between 
Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone. 

King George, as a little boy, was very much 


afraid of his grandmother, and in this con- 
nection I may relate a story that was recalled 
in a curious way not long since by the finding 
of a gold sovereign at the foot of the high grass 
bank near the southern boundary wall of the 
palace garden. 

This sovereign was undoubtedly one that 
was presented to King George by his grand- 
mother when he was a boy of five. The 
Court was at Buckingham Palace at the time, 


and King George one afternoon was taken ° 


over from Marlborough House by a nursery 
footman to see Queen Victoria. After having 
tea and a chat with her Majesty, the latter 
gave her grandson a new sovereign, and bade 
the future King go into the garden and play 
there for half an hour, and then come back 
and say goodby to her. ; 
Now, the sport that the Prince most en- 
joyed whenever he visited Buckingham Palace 
gardens was rolling down the green banks that 
I have mentioned. But this’sport had been 
forbidden to him, as it was exceedingly dam- 
aging to his clothes. The temptation, how- 
ever, to have another good roll was too much 
for the Prince, and directly he had got into the 
gardens, he made straight for the bank and 


kept running up and rolling down it for about >_ 


half an hour. Then he went back to the 
Palace, and after giving himself a brushing 
that wiped out all signs of how he had been 
amusing himself, he went to bid his grand- 
mother goodby. 

When he got back to Marlborough House 
he made the discovery that he had lost the 
sovereign, but as the disclosure of the fact 
was bound to have led to the discovery of how 
he had been amusing himself, the Prince de-. 
cided to say nothing about his loss. 


A week later his grandmother went to - 


Marlborough House, and King George was 
sent down from the nursery to see her. 

“And what did you buy with the sovereign 
I gave you, Georgie?” asked Queen Victoria, 
ey chatting with the young Prince for a little 
while. 

“Nothing, grandma,” said the Prince, with 
a sinking heart. oe 

“You are keeping it, then, I hope, until you 
find a really useful way of spending it,” 
continued her Majesty. 

The Prince looked at his grandmother. 
To conceal the truth was one thing; to tell 
a downright lie was another. “TI lost it,” 
blurted out the Prince, and then followed an 
enforced confession of how he lost it. 

No one could administer a severer rebuke in 
fewer words ‘than Queen Victoria. Her 
censure of the Prince did not take five minutes 
to speak, but when the Prince left her presence, 


his eyes were filled with tears of mortification. — 


From the date of the sovereign recently 
found in Buckingham Palace gardens it is 
almost beyond all doubt the one that King 
George lost on the occasion I have mentioned. | 
How greatly affected King George was by his 
grandmother’s rebukes may be judged from 
the fact that his Majesty confessed to a mem- 
ber of his household on the finding of the 


sovereign that he would long since have for- — 


gotten all about the loss of it only for the 
terrible five minutes he had had over it with 
his grandmother. ; as 


‘THE ceremony maintained by Queen Vic- c 


toria at her Court, though only on a par 


with that at oth-r European Courts, would seem 
ridiculous in these days. Queen Victoria would — 





never permit a servant to be in personal.atten- — 


dance on her. She was always assisted at h 


toilet by two of the Ladies of the Bedchamber — . 


and the Mistress of the Robes, who in those ~ 
days was practically in continuous residence at 
Court. Meter 

That office was then far from being a sin 
cure, as it has become today. Queen Maz 
Mistress of the Robes is rarely at Court, 


Peal 













never in attendance on her Majesty except 
on the occasion of great State functions; and, 
of course, neither the Mistress of the Robes 
nor the Ladies of the Bedchamber are ever in 
attendance on the Queen in her dressing-room. 
Her Majesty is always assisted at her toilet 
by her dresser. 

Queen Victoria would have regarded at- 
tendance on her by a maid servant as degrading 
to the dignity of the sovereign. Her Maj- 
esty would have fainted with horror at the 
notion of a groom assisting her to put on a 
wrap or cloak before getting into her carriage. 
Such offices were always performed for her 
Majesty by a Lady or Gentleman in Waiting. 
Queen Mary sees nothing derogatory to her 
dignity in allowing a groom to help her on 
with her outdoor wrap before entering her 
carriage. : 

Queen Victoria’s relationships with the 
members of her household were always of the 
most formal and ceremonious character. 
The only intimate friend she had among the 
ladies of her Court was the Duchess of Rox- 
burgh, her Mistress of the Robes. But even 
the Duchess always addressed Queen Vic- 
toria as ‘Your Majesty” or ‘‘Ma’am.”’ I do 
not think any one outside the rank of royalty 
ever addressed her Majesty by her christian 
name. 

When the late Lord Sandwich, one day at 
luncheon at Osborne, addressed the then 
Prince of Wales as “Bertie” in Queen Vic- 
toria’s presence, her Majesty was extremely 
angry. She was apparently unaware at the 
time that the then heir to the Throne allowed 
several of his intimate friends to address him 
as he was addressed in his family circle. 

Queen Victoria said nothing at the moment, 
but the look she cast at Lord Sandwich 
distinctly conveyed her severe displeasure of 
his familiar way of addressing the Prince. 
There was little conversation for the rest of 
the meal. When her Majesty rose from the 
table, she requested her son to escort her to her 
private apartment, and read him what the 
Prince afterward described to a member of 
his household as one of the most awful lec- 
tures he ever had had from his mother. 

Later her Majesty told the Duchess of 
Roxburgh that if the Prince allowed people 
like Lord Sandwich to address him as “ Bertie,” 


‘she felt certain that it meant the beginning of 


the end of the monarchy. Her Majesty later 


probably changed her mind on this matter; 


at all events, she must have heard several 
people not of Royal rank address the Heir to 
the Throne as “ Bertie.’ That, of course, was 
in the Prince’s younger days. As monarch no 
one outside royalty ever so addressed him, 
with the exception of Lord Knollys. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S Court was composed 
exclusively of members of the most aristo- 
cratic families. Her Majesty had a conviction, 
profound as it was sincere, that it was the 
duty and privilege of the old aristocracy to 
wait upon the sovereign, and that it would be 
degrading to the dignity of the Throne if she 
should be brought into daily contact with any 
who were not of the most aristocratic birth. 
The newly rich, such as there were of them, 


were rigidly debarred from Queen Victoria’s 


Court. With these views of his mother King 
Edward had very little sympathy, and he more 
than once jested at them. 

~ Queen Victoria insisted rigorously on the 
ladies of her household observing the rule 


that they should not become engaged to be 


married without first obtaining her Majesty’s 
consent to the marriage. 

This rule is still in existence, and when a 
lady joins the Royal establishment she is 
informed of it. But its observance has be- 
come a mere formality, for Queen .Mary 


_ would never think of forbidding a lady of her 
- Court to marry, even if her Majesty did not 


personally approve of the marriage. 
But Queen Victoria believed that she had 


a perfect right to forbid a lady of her Court 
_ marrying if she objected to the marriage, and 
did so on more than one occasion. The 
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a. FREE—THIS BOOK ON 
HOME BEAUTIFYING 


This book contains practical 
suggestions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and invit- 
ing. Explains how you can 
easily and economically refinish 
and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in perfect 
condition. Tells just what ma- 
terials to use and how to apply 
them. Includes color card, gives 
covering capacities, etc. 


JOHN SON’S 


PREPARED WAX 


: Y 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in f 


three convenient forms—Paste Wax 2 
for polishing floors and linoleum— 
Liquid Wax the dust-proof polish 
for furniture, woodwork, and auto- 
mobiles — Powdered Wax for 
dancing floors. 










Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, pol- 
ishes, preserves and protects—al! in 
one operation. It does ‘not catch 
dust and lint—takes all the drudgery 
from dusting—rejuvenates the original 
finish and gives an air of immaculate 
cleanliness. 


$3.85 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.00 


With this outfit you can easily keep 
your floors and linoleum like new. The 
brush will last for years and save many’ 
times its cost. The outfit includes: 
1-Weighted Johnson’s Floor 
Polishing Brush . . $3.00 


1 pint Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax (paste or liquid) . .85 


$3.85 
(For $3.00. See your dealer) 


This special offer is good through deal- 
ers—or send $3.00 direct tous. (Send 
$3.50 if beyond the Ohio or. Missouri.) 
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. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH1, Racine, Wis. . 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) | 





Please send me, free and postpaid, your book on Home Beautifying, ‘‘The 
Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 
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Read Hanes Guarantee! 
We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch 
and button. We guarantee to re- 
turn your money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks. 


Hanes Big Features 
Hanes Tailored Collarette won’t 
gap or roll. 

Staunch, Elastic Shoulders made 
with service-doubling lap seam. 


Hanes Closed Crotch is made to 
stay closed. 


You Can’t Afford to 
Overlook these Staunch 
Hanes Unions for Boys 


There have been tremendous reductions 
in Hanes prices. 


Take advantage of them—now. Give 
your youngster the protection given by 
the heavy Hanes Elastic Knit Boy’s 
Union Suit that holds its staunch body 
through wash and wear. Hanes Union 
Suits for Boys are an outstanding ex- 
ample of real economy. 

Made in two weights—medium and 
extra heavy. Also knee length and short 
sleeves. Every feature and every stitch 
guaranteed. Buy now at the lowest prices 
in years. If your dealer can’t supply you 
write us. 

Hanes for Men—Full of value just 
like the boys’ union suits. Every garment 
guaranteed. Heavyweight union suits 
and shirts and drawers and medium- 
weight, silk-trimmed union suits. 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Sizes 2 to 16 years. Two to 
4, year sizes have drop seat. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Januory is a trying month for the family wash—if the clothes line breaks all your work and effort count for 
naught, Wirst of oll you should have a dependable line, in fact a line that is guaranteed, For many years 
we have been making just sucha line. It is known as 


SILVER LAKE 


{ncidentally it does not kink, ravel or stretch and the splinters often found in many lines are absent in ours. 
Made of pure white cotton braided on especially designed machines. Clothes pins take a firm hold. It’s the 
real economy line and is trade-marked for your protection. At progressive dealers or write for sample, 
Braided—Lasts 
ears f te SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
‘ 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 
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~y Early traming in_regular 
# habits is a child’s best 
health insurance. A Kiddie 
Kommode makes early train- 
ing easy and insures baby’s 
comfort. 
Kiddie Kommodes are the 
ne only folding nursery chairs on 
the market. ey are substantially 
made, yet fold to the size of a magazine 
Ba for traveling. Endorsed by Good House- 
Bi keeping Institute, physicians and 
#] mothers everywhere. 
tp pista. netyest wood oe es $3.75 
ite enamel combination play chair 
Folded * and commode, as illustra’ Hey ata $6.00 
At your dealers, or sent postage paid on receipt of price 


Illustrated circular describing Kiddie Komfort nursery furniture 
free on request. 


Pruitt Bros. Co., Box 342], Grand Junction, lowa 


fashions 


If you want fashions that are 
authoritative, that are the 


last word, that are practical, 
turn back to Good House- 
keeping’s fashion department. 
You will find that it starts 
on page 36. 
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Things I Saw at the 
English Court 


lady nearly always accepted her Majesty’s 
decision, for the simple reason that if she did 
not do so she ran the risk of dismissal from 
Court and of incurring the social disgrace that 
such a happening involved in those days. 

Not very long before I joined the Royal 
establishment a lady of the household did 
venture to defy Queen Victoria’s wishes with 
regard to her marriage. This lady has been 
for years a well-known and popular hostess, 


but for a time after her marriage she suffered ° 


a social extinction which the efforts of the 
then Prince of Wales—whose sympathy was 
almost invariably with those whom his Royal 
Highness called the “martyrs” of his mother’s 
household—could not avert. 

Queen Victoria desired to arrange a mar- 
riage between a Lady in Waiting and a member 
of the ex-Kaiser’s household, who, during a 
visit of the Kaiser to the English Court, had 
fallen greatly in love with her, and who, after 
his imperial master returned to Berlin, re- 
mained in England to pay his court to the 
lady. Now, the lady herself desired to marry 
the eldest son of one of those persons to whom 


the Prince of Wales was fond of jokingly al-— 


luding to in his mother’s presence as “lower- 
class peers.” 

Respect for the rules and customs of the 
Court was very deeply instilled in this lady, 
then a very charming and delightful girl, who 
had been brought up in the atmosphere of the 
Court. She would not become engaged with- 
out asking Queen Victoria’s consent, but when 
it was not only refused, but the suggestion put 
forward to her that she should marry the 
equerry from the German Coutt, she rebelled. 

She told Queen Victoria that she had made 
up her mind to marry the man of her own 
choice, and asserted her opinion that she had 
a right to do so, and that there could be no 
reasonable objection to the marriage. 

The lady was requested to resign her posi- 
tion, and she did so. Even if Queen Victoria 
had consented to the marriage, she would have 
done so, but she would in such circumstances 
have resigned of her own accord and with her 
Majesty’s good wishes. ’ 

As it was, she was practically dismissed from 
the Court. Her Majesty was not represented 
at her wedding, nor did her Majesty send a 
present. So disagreeable did this lady and 
her husband find their position in England 
subsequently, that they practically lived on the 
Continent until Queen Victoria’s death. On 
their return they were almost at once enter- 
tained at Sandringham. 


UEEN VICTORIA in the last few years 
of her life ceased to take the wonderfully 
keen interest in public affairs that she had done 


forso many years. Although up to the last she 
insisted-on Being kept closely informed of the - 


actions of her ministers. with regard to both home 
and foreign affairs, she would often return dis- 
patches unread to the ministers who had writ« 
ten them, and when she did read them, would 
rarely make any comment on them. , 

The two subjects in which she showed the 
greatest interest in the last few years of her 
life were the making of her will, and about how 
she would read in history. On the latter 


point she was extraordinarily sensitive and_ 


very much open to flattery, yet at times she 
was almost pathetically fearful that future 
historians Would not speak so well of her as 
she would wish. 

Once she said to the late Lord Salisbury, 

“Sometimes I fear it may be written of me 
that I reigned too long.” i 

“Too long, your Majesty,” replied Lord 
Salisbury, who was by no means an ine 


perienced courtier, “for the greatness and ; 


beneficence of your rule ever to be underrat 
even by the careless student of history.” 

The reply, if it did not satisfy her Majesty 
doubts as to how she would be written of in 
history, at all events pleased her immensely 
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and she repeated it later to several members of 
her household. 

The Boer War caused her Majesty much 
unhappiness and certainly hastened her death. 
She spoke many times most resentfully of 
the policy of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, which 
she believed was responsible for the war. 
But her dislike of Mr. Chamberlain was mainly 
due to the republicanism of his early days, and 
her Majesty did not come to regard him with 
favor when he joined the Unionist Party. 

When she learned that Mr. Chamberlain 
was to take in the present Queen, then Duchess 
of York, to supper at the great ball at Devon- 
shire House in 1897, she said to her Mistress 
of the Robes, 

“T suppose it is fitting that the Princess 
Mary should allow a former republican to vio- 
late all the rules of precedence.” 

As I have said, Queen Victoria at this time 
took much interest in the making of her will. 
She was continually altering it and revising 
it, and frequently corresponded about it with 
the ex-Kaiser, whom she appointed her 
executor, 

T heard on good authority that her Majesty 
had left a considerable sum of money to found 
schools for the children of British soldiers who 
had been killed in the Boer War, but on the 
advice of the ex-Kaiser she revoked the be- 
quest. 

No one, of course, except members of the 
Royal family, knows what were the exact 


terms of her Majesty’s will, but there were 


two points in it that came as a surprise even 
to members of her own family. One was the 
considerable sum she left to be divided among 
the members of her Indian bodyguard, and the 
other was the limited extent of her bequests 
to members of her household and servants. 
Indeed, so limited were the bequests to servants 
who had been for years in her employ that 
the late King paid out of the money he in- 
herited from his mother sufficient to bring the 
bequest to each servant up to $200. 

With the accession of King Edward to the 
Throne came a complete change in all the 
rules and regulations of the Court. In another 
article I shall deal with my experiences at the 
Court of his late Majesty. 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 20) 


hands, in the midst of a number of attractive 
young men, seemed to present complications. 
But what do you think these girls wanted to 
do? In the mornings they wanted to wash 
their clothes—and their hair. In the after- 
noons they wanted to iron and mend! They 
never had a chance, or a place, they said, to do 
these things comfortably and in peace. It 
gave us the idea that perhaps we could help 
them find one, not only during the war, but 
after it.” 

This was the beginning of a new field of use- 
fulness which has already gone far, but which 
may well go much farther. The Y. W., always 
adaptable, finding that these girls can not go to 

ties between eight and eleven, since that is 
just the time when they are busy, has begun 
for the first time in its history to give parties 
on ee for them, between eleven and two. 
Club houses are being opened in Hollywood and 
other centers. Don’t you think that instead of 
idly raising our hands in horror at sensational 
stories about the pitfalls and perils that beset 
girls in these professions—professions which 
give recreation and pleasure to millions of 
ersons—we might use a little of that power 


~ in giving necessary recreation and pleasure to 
? 


From New York I went directly to Rich- 
mond to speak before the Convention of 
Virginia Division of the Daughters of the Con- 


federacy on the subject which, as you know, 


4 been very near my heart for a long time 


—-the proper restoration of the Lee Mansion 
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AN ABSORBENT SOFT 
WHITE TOILET PAPER 


Se MADE BY : 
OTT PAPER (COMPAN 
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SHEETS — 4%4X 5 INCHES 


F ScorTissue were merely a strong yet 

delicately woven texture, white as snowy 
petals on the air and soft as old linen, it 
would still appeal irresistibly to the woman 
of innate refinement. 

Yet even these distinguishing qualities 
become of secondaryimportance when com- 
pared with ScotTissue absorbency—a feature 
which enables this decidedly different 
paper to completely and indispensably 
meet a real and ever present need. 

Each sealed and dustproof ScotTissue 
roll contains one thousand soft and ab- 
sorbent white sheets. 

Always ask for ScotTissue. 
sent free upon request. 

SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, CHESTER, PA. 
New York Chicago 


A sample 


Is keeping house too trying ? 


You can reduce to a minimum the care and expense of running a house 
by using Good Housekeeping Institute and the many services it renders. 
For instance, the following bulletins are of great help: 


Kitchens Planned for Convenience 
Cooking by Temperature 
Machine Washing Without Boiling 
Canning by Safe Methods 

The First Kitchen Outfitted 

An Efficient Home Laundry 
Fireless Cookery 


O Cloth-Covered Spring-Back Binder to hold above bulletins. $1.00 


Check those you need and enclose with your remittance. Bulletins will 
be sent postpaid at once. 


Goop -HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
New York City 
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A remarkable knitting book 


New book of 42 desi ns, all of them 

really the sort sold in the best New 
York shops. 15 women's sweaters— to 
fit every type of blous:2. 
Carefully selected designs for chil- 
drenand men. Price, 25 cents. Address 
Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 354, 25 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 





with Peace Dale yarn. 


Tem dak} 


Send this coupon today for free sample card of 90 
Peace Dale Yarns and free directions for making this 
sweater. 8 different sizes-and weights of yarns— 

36 beautiful colors. Get these finest quality 
knitting yarns at direct from the mil 
Address Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 354; 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 


| prices. 





Make this sweater for $2.00 


OU can make this smart striped sweater for $2.00 
This drop stitch pattern 
combined with horizontal stripes is one of the very new 
models int New York shops, 
color combination, The sweater in the picture is white 
with the stripes in orange and dark green—Pzace Dale 
Fibre Silk and Worsted Floss. 


card of Peace Dale yarns and get free directions also. 


Wonderful quality yarns 


Peace Dale yarns are the finest all-wool worsted yarns 
»—strong, soft, easy to knit with. Sweaters made of 
Peace Dale yarns wear wonderfully and keep their 
, beautiful appearance throughout. 

Peace Dale prices are 10to 40% cheaper than any yarns 
anywhere near the same quality. Made by anold New 
England firm. Your absolute satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Free Samples 


and free directions for this sweater 


Make it in your favorite 


Send for free sample 





°° 25 Madison Ave 
New York City 
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An Easy Way to 


Make Money at Home 


AKE up Millinery. 
ay The work is easy 
and dignified. Good 
milliners are always 
in demand and they 
get good prices. 

Hundreds of women 
just like yourself have 
learned Millinery at 
home in their spare 
time, through the 
Woman’s Institute. 
You, too, can do as well. ‘There is not the 
slightest doubt about it. You will not only 
save half or two-thirds on your own hats, 
but you will soon become so skillful that 
you can open a shop of your own and be 
independent. 

Write today for free booklet—‘‘Millinery Made 
Easy.” It describes the course in detail and 
gives the experience of scores of successful 
students. 
ee TEAR OUT SHER Efe ote 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-AM, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject marked below : 

OD Millinery (J) Home Dressmaking 

(J Cooking ] Professional Dressmaking 
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Announcing— 


The “Home Sugges- 
tion Book,” prepared 
by The Associated Tile 
Manufacturers for. 
those who intend build- 
ing new homes or plan 
remodeling the old 
ones. 


This beautifully illus- 
trated book contains 
suggestions for the 
living room, dining 
room, porch, solarium, 
kitchen, hall, bath 
room, laundry. 


Mailed free on request. 
THE ASSOCIATED 
TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1240 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Letters from, a Senator’s 
Wite 


at Arlington. I do not think any invitation T 
have ever received has pleased me more than 
the one to make this speech, and the great 
kindness shown me personally, and the warm 


a 


enthusiasm for the plan I was advocating, | 


touched me more than I can tell you. The 
committee with which, after my speech, I was 
asked to confer, reported to the Convention 
the resolution that it should go on record as 
favoring the restoration, and instructed me, 
on my return to Washington, to see what the 
first necessary steps toward such a measure 
would be—instructions which you may be 
sure I shall carry out as soon as possible. 

At the end of the business session, Mrs. 
Westmoreland Davis, the wife of the Governor 
of Virginia, and herself a member of the organi- 
zation, gave a beautiful reception to the dele- 
gates and guests, and as I stood beside her in the 
receiving line, my arms full of the gorgeous crim- 
son roses which Mrs. Cabell Smith, the President 
of the Virginia Division, had sent me, I must 
confess that my mouth watered with envy at 
seeing how Virginia lodges her Governors! For 
the Executive Mansion, which was built in 1912, 
is one of the most altogether charming houses 
that I ever beheld. On one side of the wide 
entrance hall, with its landscape paper and 
carved white arches and pillars, is a library 
lined to the ceiling with books; on the other, a 
drawing-room hung with pale blue brocade. 
Back of these two rooms the hall expands to 
the full width of the house, forming a ball- 
room, and at the end of it is a dining-room 
large enough to seat fifty persons, done in 
white and gray, its gray satin portiéres 
flecked with rose-color, its chandelier of 
shining crystal. 

Early the next week, I packed again, 
and went once more to Virginia, this time 
to attend the celebration of the installa- 
tion of Dr. Chandler as President of William 
and Mary College on the one hundred and 
fortieth anniversary of the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. I had a pleasant trip 
down, as Dr. Williston, the representative 
from Harvard, Dr. Carpenter, the representa- 
tive from Columbia, and Dean Hodgkins, 
the representative from George Washington 
University, all had seats near me in the car, 
and proved delightful traveling companions. 
We reached the quaint, lovely old town, its 
college buildings mellow with age and shaded 
by splendid trees, in time for a delightful and 
delicious dinner at College Hall, and for the 
reception at Dr. Chandler’s house after it. 
And bright and early the next morning— 
much brighter and earlier, you may be sure, 
than any less important occasion ever lures 
me out of bed!—I started with Dr. Dillard, 
the rector of William and Mary, and other 
members of the Faculty, to meet the Presi- 


dential party at Yorktown upon the arrival of | 


the Mayflower. _ 


Meeting the Mayflower 


The foliage along the way was beautiful, and 
the usual “ Harding blue” was in the skies and 
the sparkling waters of the deep harbor, for 


it was a perfect day. As we approached the 


yee wo 8 


pier, the Presidential salute of guns was boom- — 


ing out, and a few minutes later the launch 
docked, carrying the Secretary of State and 


Mrs. Hughes, Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the” 


Treasury, Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of Commerce and Mrs. Hoover, 


the Prince de Béarn representing the French > 


Government in the absence of Ambassador 
Jusserand, General Sawyer, and several other 
guests, followed soon after by the launch 


bringing the President and Mrs. Harding. 
Mrs. Harding was dressed, as usual, with the 
very acme of good taste and simple elegance, | 
in a plaited dress of soft, black material, a 
small, black hat, and a black cloak with a wide, | 


gray fur collar. A line of automobiles deco- 


rated with American flags was waiting to take 
us to the Yorktown monument, and there, 
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standing at the base of the tall granite shaft, 
the sunlight on his fine face, Mrs. Harding as 
always beside him, the President made one of 
those marvelous speeches of his which never 
fails to touch and stir not only the comparative 
few who are fortunate enough to hear them, 
but the millions who read them all over the 
country. . 

From Yorktown we were taken back to 
Williamsburg in a private car; and Governor 
Davis of Virginia, with Mrs. Davis and Dr. 
‘Chandler, were waiting to receive us at Dr. 
Chandler’s house when we arrived. The 
formal exercises then took place, with Gov- 
ernor Davis presiding, President Harding and 
Dr. Chandler both making speeches, and 
honorary degrees being given to President 
Harding and Governor Davis, and numerous 
other distinguished men. After these exer- 
cises were over, we went back to Dr. Chandler’s 
house for a delightfully informal luncheon, be- 
fore we made our pilgrimage to Jamestown, 
where, in the ruins of the old church, President 
Harding laid a laurel wreath upon the tomb 
of Governor Yeardley. The luncheon was 
really “great fun” in exactly the sense that Q 
we would have used the term when we were "THERE are homes in which one finds that rare combination 
girls, for Mrs. Harding was in the best of of the beautiful and the useful to an unusual degree. 


spirits, Mrs. Hoover has a wonderfully friendly : In such homes it is not surprisi 

7 , sie A ies a : prising to see %MI W 

smile and manner, Mrs. Davis possesses all Casseroles, Pie Plates and Bakers—objets Form slegent vad 
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the charm and grace of the finest type of Rae ; ee : 
Southern gentlewoman—if anything faa than a a Be Vat yoaey usclalncss. 
that was ever created, I have yet to see it!— MIDDLE TOWN Casseroles, Pie Plates and Bakers are lined 
and Mrs. Hughes, beside whom I was fortunate with removable Pyrex Transparent Ovenware. Exclusive shops 
enough to sit, is everything that you would and the leading stores have MIDDLETOWN SILVERWARE 
wish the ideal wife of a Secretary of State to be, in many charming designs. The prices are very moderate. 
made into a reality! With four such women A booklet will be mailed upon request. 

resent—not to mention a dozen or more 
Tees) very charming and interesting, a MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN.,U.S. A. 


party could hardly fail to be a great success. World's Largest Producers of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


President Harding’s Tribute OM. i : 

But, as at the Convention in New York, taal Cihe ark of Co eee istinclion 
I got something more from the speeches that a ae Ae ASS 
were made that day, and from the spirit that od: cb 
was shown, than I did out of anything else. 
President Harding, in his address, paid a 
high tribute to the young men and women 
who work their way through college, saying 
that the “ultimate valuations” of the careers 
of the persons he had known. who had done 
so had “seemed to warrant the impression 
that education which comes high to its pos- 
sessor is worth several times as much as edu- 
cation which merely comes high to sacrificing 
and struggling parents.’’ He paid a tribute, 
also, to the small college everywhere—‘“ which 
democratizes higher education, and brings it | 
within the vision and means of the average 
young man and woman”’; and gave a definition | 
of the change in the status of higher education 
which I shall not soon forget. “It has come 
to be not the privilege of the fortunate few, 
but the obligation and the due of society to 
the very largest possible number of its mem- 
bers.” As I listened to him, the splendor of 
the struggle of the poor student, the wonder- 
ful function of the small college, the opportu- 
nity of education, which have all seemed very 
great and very beautiful to me always, seemed 
greater and more beautiful then ever before. 

And something else was driven home, too, 
with a force and a clarity that were almost 
overpowering: William and Mary College, 
though it is second only to Harvard in anti- 
quity among American colleges, never has been 
rich and probably never will be. Its buildings, 
its scientific equipment, its endowment, are 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA CHEESE OMELET 


- all j 2 tbsp. Minute Tapioca 1g tsp. salt 
all sadly inadequate. At has never been a 114 tbsp. butter or salad oil v4 tsp. pepper or paprika 
large college—though_ its enrolment now 1s 2 eggs 1g cup Cheese cut into small pieces 


- five times as large as it was three years ago— 1 cup hot milk 





and for seven years after the War between the Geox Minute Tapioca, salt, pepper, Minute Tapioca requires no soaking 
States, when most of it lay in ruins, President and cheese in hot milk, 15 minutes, - —cooks thoroughly in 15 minutes— 
ll went out every morning to ring the stirring often. Add %4 tablespoon butter blends with any flavor and has high 
_ college bell for chapel—without a single student and yolks of eggs beaten light. Remove _ nutritive value. Identify it by the red 
- to answer his call—triumphantly sure that in from fire, fold in stiffly beaten whites of | and blue package. 
the end boys would return to those battered the eggs. Put remaining butter in omelet A folder of every-day receipts sent 
halls of learning. But in spite of all these pan. When it bubbles, pour in the mix- free with a copy of the famous Minute 
handicaps, William and Mary has given to our ture. Gently shake to prevent sticking. Cook Book upon request. 
country three Presidents of the United States— Minute Tapioca Ce., 31 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 
_ Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler; four Justices Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
of the Supreme Court, among them the great 
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| Letters from a Senator’s 


Wile 

John Marshall; four signers of the Declaration 
of Independence; twenty-nine United States 
Senators; twenty-two Governors; three Speak- 
ers of the House af Representatives; and ten 
Cabinet Officers! .Can we possibly ask—or 
receive—any greater proof that an institution, 
like an individual, with the will and the ability 
to do good work will do it? Even if it must 
sometimes build bricks without straw, those 
bricks will be built! 


The White House Reception 


On my return from Williamsburg I found 
an envelop with the gilt crest of the White 
House stationery lying on top of my big pile 
of mail. Inside it was a pleasant note from 
Miss Harlan, Mrs. Harding’s secretary, say- 
ing that Mrs. Harding would like to have me 
receive with her on Saturday afternoon, and 
the carbon copy of a note from Mrs. Harding 
to Mrs. Coolidge, saying that as the duties of 
the Cabinet ladies would be so very heavy this 
winter, it had occurred to her that it would 
lessen the burden of official visiting if they 
paid their calls upon the Senate ladies all at 
once, and that she was therefore inviting the 
hostesses of all Senators to the White House 
at half-past four on the afternoon of the 
twenty-second. 

“T have lived in Washington twenty years, 
and this is the most gracious thing I have 
ever known a President’s wife to do,” the 
wife of a prominent Democratic Senator who 
invited me to go with her that afternoon said 
to me as we motored down Sixteenth Street. 

The party began even before we got inside 
the front door, for of course every one arrives 
at the White House on the very tick of the 
hour at which they are invited, and the file 
of motors stretched the entire length of the 
driveway and out to Pennsylvania Avenue. 
We all began to visit together even as we 
walked across the porch and into the big hall 
where we left our wraps. Mrs. Coolidge, 
dressed in pale gray, was standing at the door 
of the famous East Room, which was beauti- 
fully decorated with autumn leaves and palms 
and ferns, to receive us, and then we formed 
an immense circle—about sixty of us in all. 

Presently Mrs. Harding, in soft, dark blue 
with a big, pink rose at her girdle, came in, and 
we each went up and spoke to her, resuming 
our places in the circle afterward. Next the 
wives of the Cabinet members who are already 
in Washington—Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Weeks, 
Mrs. Denby, Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Hoover and 
Mrs. Davis—each escorted by an aide, came 
into the room, greeted Mrs. Harding, and 
then went around the circle, shaking hands 
and chatting for a minute with every Senator’s 
wife present. After this ceremony was over, 
the ranks broke, and we went out informally 


to the dining-room, which is paneled in dark ° 


wood to the ceiling and hung with priceless 
tapestries. First Mrs. Warren and Mrs. 
Culberson, later Mrs. Smoot and Mrs. Mc- 
Cumber—the women whose husbands have 
had the longest terms in the Senate—presided 
at the tea-table. And if you think for one 
minute that there was anything stiff or con- 
strained about this gathering, you are very 
much. mistaken! It was so very friendly and 
intimate that we were all sorry when at six 
o’clock Mrs. Harding came and shook hands 
with us all again with some merry, little, 
personal greeting for each one of us, and 


went upstairs—the signal for our departure. | 


And still visiting together, the Ladies of the 
Senate went out on to the porch together 
and kept on visiting until our motors came 
up and carried us all away. 


The Roosevelt Memorial Association 


My final trip this month was to go back to 
New York again, for the pageant given at 


Carnegie Hall on Theodore Roosevelt’s birth- 
day under the auspices: of the Woman’s | 


Roosevelt Memorial Association, which, as you 


probably know, has bought the house in which 
he was born, and the one next to it, on East 
Twentieth Street, and is remodeling them to 
serve not only as a Roosevelt Library and 
Museum, but as an Americanization Center 
for the entire neighborhood. 

I know of no better example of constructive 
patriotism than this is, nor of any which the 
great American in whose memory it is being 
done would more whole-heartedly have ap- 
‘proved. So, as State Chairman for New Hamp- 
shire, I was more than glad to accept the in- 
vitation of Mrs. Henry A. Wise Wood, one of 
the National Vice w residents, and Chairman of 
the National Organization Committee, to meet 
the Executive Committee at Roosevelt House 
at half-past twelve on the twenty-seventh. 

Tt was an interesting group of women that 
I found gathered there—Mrs. Miller, the 
wife of the governor of New York, who was 
the guest of honor of the day; the Countess 
of Sandwich, one of the prime movers of the 
undertaking in England—for it is now organ- 
ized in nine foreign countries as well as thirty- 
four states; Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s brilliant and charming sister; 
Mrs. Jenne, the National President of the 
Daughters of 1812; three state chairmen—those 
of Connecticut and New Jersey besides myself, 
and practically the entire National Board. In 
one of the windows of the partially restored 
house was a large picture of Colonel Roose- 
velt, draped with an American flag, and un- 
derneath it the inscription on a tablet: 

“Theodore Roosevelt was born in this house 
October 21st, 1858, and lived here until he 
was thirteen and a half years of age. It is 
to be restored, with number 28, as a permanent 
memorial of his life and works, and for pa- 
triotic and educational purposes by the 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association.” 


The Rotary Club Flag 


After brief greetings, we went to the Colony 
Club for lunch, which was followed by several 
brief speeches telling both of the enthu- 
siasm already shown for the work, and of 
the need for future funds to carry it on; 
and from there to Carnegie Hall, where a 
beautiful “Roosevelt Patriotic Pageant”? was 
given by the pupils of Wadleigh High School, 
every one of whom—fifteen hundred in all— 
has joined the association. Before it began, 
there were several stirring addresses and ‘‘a 
delightful surprise,’ as Mrs. Hammond, the 
President, put it. For the Rotary Club, one 
of the largest men’s clubs in New York, which 
was having a big luncheon itself that day, 
came directly from their own festivities to 
the hall, marched to the air of martial tunes 
up to the immense stage, and presented us 
with a magnificent flag, to be hung from Roose- 
velt House as soon as it is finished. 

“The Rotary Club feels,” its President said in 
his delightful speech of presentation, “that we, 
as men, would like to pay this tribute to the 
wonderful undertaking that you patriotic 
women are attempting, and to join with you 
in celebrating the birthday of that great 
American, Theodore Roosevelt.” 

Doesn’t it give you a wonderfully com- 
fortable—not to say exultant—feeling, Bertha, 
when men will pay a tremendous public 
compliment like that to something that women 
are doing? 

And now, having celebrated Roosevelt’s 
birthday, I am back in Washington and 
unpacked again—for good, this time, I hope, 
delightful as all these trips have been!—and 
am celebrating something quite different—the 

ublication of my new novel, “The Career of 

Yavid Noble.” You girls keep complaining 
that I don’t say much to you about my writing. 
My dear, I can’t—it’s the one thing that I’m 
shy about still, But I hope you'll read and 
like the little story, which, if it does nothing 
else, will at least tell every one who reads it 
how dear the Connecticut Valley is to me! 


Always affectionately yours, 


| ie bis: Poutisan Ween per 


























Better Architectural Detail 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, 16" or 18" on roof and 24" on 


side-walls used in a selected color combination of brown and grey, 


green, or red, help the architect attain detail and technique not 
possible with other building materials. 


When you add to that the economy of “CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles, preserved 
with best earth pigments ground twice in pure linseed oil carried into the shingles 
with creosote oil, you-have results that give satisfaction for a lifetime. The open 
market does not afford such quality , 


















in shingles or stains. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty 
Homes by Prominent Architects, as 
well as Color Samples. Ask about 
“CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs and 24- 
inch “Dixie White’ Side Walls for 
the true Colonial White Effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 
1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N, Y. 


“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles 
used on roof and side-walls on a 
group of buildings by Architect 
Alfred Hopkins, New York. 


If you want 
to rearrange your home 


If you want to add new furniture to your home, rearrange what 
you now have, adopt a new color scheme, or do any of the 


hundreds of things that usually only an interior decorator 
understands, you will find a complete working library of infor- 
mation in the ten folios and leaflets listed below. 


Folios—25c each postpaid Leaflets—1 Oc each postpaid 
Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home. How to Make Rag Rugs. 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doorsand Windows. (1 How to Paint Furniture. ° 
Lamp Shades You Can Make. ’ O How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture. 
How to Equip the Clothes Closet. O List of Books on Interior Decorating and Allied 


The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Subjects. 
Th What to Put on the Mantel and Sideboard. 
































Address 
Check at the left those you want. Then fillin name and address. Complete set of ten sent postpaid for $1.75. 


Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Little Lonely Tree | 


(Continued from page 26) 












her eyes as she went toward the little boy. 
She was near to understanding. 

“Are you sure, dear,” she questioned, ‘‘that 
you like that tree best?” 

The little boy’s voice was positive—quite 
positive. His cheeks were still red. “It’s a 
cripple tree,” he told the girl. “It ain’t like— - 
th’ other trees. Nobody’d want it—ever—but 
us. It’d just get left, always. An’ never 
trimmed with tinsel an’ lights—like th’ rest 0’ 
the trees "ll be trimmed. I guess it’s pretty 
lonely for a tree that’s crooked—when all th’ 
rest of th’ trees are straight!” 

Even the clerk had no further objection to 
offer. 


Washes, sterilizes, dries, 
dishes, pots and pans 
without putting, 
hands in dishwater 
attaches to 
hot water faucet 


PRICE COMPLETE 





"THEY took the tree home to the girl’s 

apartment. On the way to the apartment 
they paused at sundry thrilling stores for 
silver ornaments and gold ones, and tiny 
electric bulbs in the shape of singing birds. 
Crépe paper they bought, and garlands of 
ground pine, and a huge knot of mistletoe. The 
motor car was like Santa’s own sleigh when it 
stopped, finally, at its destination. 

As they went up the three stair flights to her 
rooms, the man going first with the little boy 
upon his broad shoulder, the Lonely Girl expe- 
rienced a curious feeling of unreality. She . 
found herself wondering, suddenly, what the 
head stenographer would think if she could 
glance in, for a moment, upon their ascending 
backs. 

As she fitted her key into a lock, she won- 
dered what the blonde girl would say. But, 
strangely enough, as the door swung open, it 
was of the girl who had talked of going home 
that she thought. Suddenly she was remem- 

The 3-Minute Dishwasher, simple and economical, is a most efficient dishwasher | bering how the word “home” had hurt—a few 
—regardless of price. It attaches to the hot water faucet, dishes are arranged in special | hours before. And all at once she was conscious 
wire container and the hot, cutting suds quickly cleanse them. The soap cylinder is then | that the word had stopped hurting. For the 
removed and the dishes sterilized with clean hot water. Heat of the dishes dries them | apartment was no longer an empty shell of a 
almost instantly. Washes pots, pans and skillets as easily and efficiently as it does | place to her. It was something brighter and 
dishes. Hands never touch dishwater. Scouring powders, dishrags, tea towels and like | better now. A child’s laugh had worked the 
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insanitary adjuncts to the old dishpan method are eliminated. miracle; a man’s step in her wee living-room 
Write for free, illustrated folder, ““‘Why have red rough hands from dishwashing,” had done magic things! Z 
and name of the 3-Minute Dishwasher dealer in your city. They propped the little boy up against 
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—_ Against a background of Christmas greens 
M they set up the a twisted ee mp 
: | look quite so crooked against the friendliness 
* M ‘ v5 E G G 5 B yf M A I L of that background. The girl’s hand, slipping 
itt 1 : : ie along one of the bent branches, brushed— 
: ae a ee quite by accident—against the man’s hand. 

Peskest ae pr tee es 38 | And they both smiled, almost shyly. 
: WEY, The little boy was exuberant. You see, 
Also butter in same crate. | jt was his party! With wide eyes that held 
See your dealer or write | no shadow of wistfulness he directed opera- 
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polishing stoves or 
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the hands. Will last 
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close to one of his new-found friends, and his 
whisper of joy would be almost piercingly 























































sweet. : 
t A ; t i “Tt looks awful happy, the tree!” he’d 
a whisper. “It looks awful happy—don’t it?” 
The situation—to the head stenographer 
If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we 1922 CATALOGUE —might have seemed unconventional. Under 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collec- NOW READY ordinary circumstances it would certainly 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa < * 
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eee AW aved Suemeee Succt Pean, | >) | Gavall geabiteation ot othe tions don’t stand for much on the day before 
HOW TO GET THEM year, a book of Christmas! As they worked together, laugh- 
Simply state where you saw is aurea 186 pages ing and joking, the Lonely Girl’s prim hair 
Tove, “Everything for the Garden?’ and | 16 color. pages. Over || .. | spun itself into tiny curls across her forehead, — 
the seeds will be sent without extra. charge. sie pee Pea and her eyes danced. And like a cloak the 
owin . 5 ae 
PTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR Chan | shoving actalzeult.,.. | Coldness slipped from the man who had also. 
velope which, emptied and returned, will be | information. Send today been lonely. They fell to talking, quite , 
peccpted ae Beh ornt cane Day ment ce say se se eee nfs naturally, about the little intimate things of 
order amounting to . or more, on’ a-.better garden ani . £ : Ya 
delay; write at once, special seed collection, life that weren’t very important and yet ‘ 
: mattered infinitely much! . em 
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l d ® TAMU ola time—when the shadows: were jut ee £ 
raed to quiver over the floor—the little boy should — 5 
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fall suddenly asleep against the softness of 
the cushions. He wasn’t used, you see, to so 
much excitement. It was then that the man 
and the girl, having covered him with a shawl, 
realized that they, too, were tired, And so 

- the girl lighted a bayberry candle, and they 
sat down in the dusk together And it was 
Christmas Eve! 

“Vou know,” it was the man who spoke 
first, “you know, Miss Carleton, you’ve given 
me a great deal of pleasure today. Just 
letting me help.” He paused, and his voice 
quivered ever so slightly. “J?’s been a long 
time since my soul has kepl holiday!” 


The Lonely Girl—quite without meaning | 
to—rested her fingers fer a moment on the | 
rough tweed of his coat sleeve. All at once | 


words came fairly tumbling over each other, 
from her very heart. “It’s hard, of course.” 
she said, “for a man to be by himself in a 
huge city. But it’s harder for a girl. I was 
used to a home, you see, and a mother. And 
—ever so long ago—a father. I used to 
hang up my stocking, and we had carols 
early Christmas morning. And there was 
turkey and plum pudding for dinner. I— 
T’ve missed it’—her voice faltered—‘‘and 
today I was missing it more than ever, I 
think. If it hadn’t been for the kiddie,” 
her gaze rested softly upon the little boy, 
“J would have been crying, this minute, with 
my head buried in a pillow!” 


‘THE man’s voice was filled with a deep 

understanding. ‘‘I know,” he said. “Td 
‘not have been crying—but I know! People 
need company—and kiddies—at Christmas 
time. And at cvery time.” 

There was a tremor in his tone that made 
the girl change the subject just a bit hurriedly. 
“How,” she questioned, “shall we manage a 
Santa Claus? We promised one, you know!” 

The man was all enthusiasm. Had he ever 
really been a cool and detached person? ‘‘T’ve 
often thought that I’d like to play Santa to 
children of my own,” he said, “and this 
youngster will be a mighty good substitute, 
bless him! See here—this is what we’ll do: 
Vl take you all out to dinner. And I'll 
leave—with a bunch of dandy excuses—about 
ice-cream time. Ill stop at a costumer’s, 
and when you get back, Santa’ll be here 
waiting!”’ 

There was a ring of youth—youth eternal 

-—in his voice. And there was something 
else. It was the something else that made 
the girl cross the room suddenly to the sofa 
upon which the little boy was so peacefully 
sleeping. 

“T wonder,” she said slowly, “if you will 

“stop at Mrs. Casey’s and tell her that I’m 
keeping Benny overnight. Somehow I can’t 

‘bear to let him go—before Christmas really 

comes!” She bent swiftly and kissed the 

child’s flushed cheek. 

- They got to the first-name stage, at the 

dinner table. The man’s first name was Jim. 

And the Lonely Girl admitted to Nancy. She 

also admitted to other things. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that I thought 
you were a crabbed old thing, once?”’ 

‘Do you know,” the man answered, “that 
I never knew that you were beautiful until 
this afternoon?” 

At ice-cream time the party slowed up, 
just a bit, for the man left. But the little 

_ boy and the Lonely Girl had a wonderful 

_ white dessert with candied cherries set in 
stars around the top. And when it had all 
been devoured, as such desserts should be, 

hey went back to the apartment. And a 

rpent. red and white Santa Claus—rather 

ke a dessert himself—opened the door. 

__ And the little boy screamed with an excited 

_ indrawing of the breath, just as little boys 
and some grown-ups scream when a sky 
rocket goes up into the air. ; 

There were gifts everywhere. It was as 

_ if the lonely, twisted tree had—in gratitude— 
blossomed. There were gifts that were sen- 

_ sible, such as shoes and mittens, and gifts 
that were utterly frivolous—such as mechan- 
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How You Can Be 
Eager at Meal Time 


**Oh, boy, some feed!’ When 
you hear a college boy enthuse over 
just food, don’t you have a tinge 
of envy? Don’t you wish that you 
could get the real joy out of a meal 
that you formerly did?» Why not 
try hot STEERO bouillon at the 
beginning of your meal and then 
see how good the food tastes. 

No bother to make hot STEERO 


bouillon. Simply put a STEERO cube 
into a cup and add boiling water. 


Order STEERO bouillon cubes today, 
Be sure the trade-mark STEERO is on 
the wrapper of every cube. 





























Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of STEERO bouil- 
lon cubes so that you may learn how good hot 
STEERO bouillon tastes, what a wonderful flavor 


OE Sige . it has. Write today, If you enclose ten cents we 
Weare” will also send you the 64-page STEERO Cook 
Book, full of practical and delicious recipes — 


“A Cube Makes a Cup” helpful to every housewife. Q 
' age j 
‘Simply Add Boiling Water’? Schieffelin & Co. a 
‘tl b 265 William St., New York Ps 
TEERO bouillon cubes— aaer A 
5 the trade-mark STEERO ; Distributors for ? 
§ meas American Kitchen Products Co. 
is on every wrapper— are 
New York f 










sold in boxes of 12, 50, and 
100. If not readily obtain- 
able at your. dealer’s we * 
will mail direct upon receipt 
of 35 cents a box of 12. 
Ask for STEERO bouillon 


cubes. 








Serve “Dairy Brand” 
Pork Sausage 


Try this—coffee, rolls and Hormel’s “ Dairy 
Brand’’ Pork Sausage—any cold morning. 
There is no more delicious breakfast—none 
more easy to prepare. 

“Dairy Brand’’ Pork Sausage, with its 
tempting, spicy flavor is a family favorite in 
thousands of homes. You'll like it, but be sure 
to insist on “ Dairy Brand.”’ 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
* Dept. B Austin, Minn. 
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Simplicity and Refinement Characterized in 


Rock oF AGES 


HOSE upon whom falls the duty of selecting a 

suitable memorial, will appreciate fully the need 

for such perfection in workmanship and mate- 
rial as will interpret truly the spirit which inspires 
its erection. 


In everlasting Rock of Ages Granite, with 
its silken polished finish and distinctive gray 
color, this perfection is realized. Write for 


Rock of Ages booklet. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY 


Quarriers 
Montpelier 


Our cerlificale of perfection is A memorial selected by 
your guarantee of quality. you today will be a true 
Request it when placing order. expression of your character. 


Refer to Dept. H 
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THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
SUMMER CAMPS—SCHOOLS 


Every boy and glrl wishes to spend a summer out-of-doors—in the woods, at 
the seashore or in the mountains and the summer camp is the place to be. 


Parents know the disadvantages of a summer spent in the city and with the 
unlimited opportunities offered at the best girls’ and boys’ camps of the country, 
it is no longer necessary that a boy or girl be confined to the unattractive 
surroundings afforded by the city. 

In the camp pages of our April, May and June issues, you will find the 
announcements of many of the best camps in the country. If you do not find 
here the one you have in mind, our SERVICE BUREAU will be glad to put 
you_in touch with the camps in your locality. Send full particulars. Camps 
are spreading throughout the country and Goop HovusrKrrprinc’s SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT is the place from which to receive information on these camps. 
SCHOOLS—You will find the announcements of schools in our six issues, April 


thru September. The SERVICE BUREAU will also be glad to help you find 
the right school. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Little Lonely Tree 


ical toys and American Beauty roses. There 
was a marvelous electric train that wound on 
tracks all over the living-room. It was while 
the girl and the little boy were busy adjusting 
the tracks of it that Santa Claus disappeared 
with never a word of farewell. And when, 
a few moments later, the man sauntered in, 
it was to find a little boy sobbing in the arms 
of a gloriously disheveled girl-woman. 

“He lef’,” the little boy was moaning, 
“an’ I never told him what I wanted most!’ 

The girl was pressing the tired, little head 
to her shoulder. ‘Why, honey,” she sympa- 
thized, ‘‘I didn’t know that there was any- 
thing clse that you really wanted! Tell 
Nancy!” 

The little boy’s arms were flung suddenly 
around her neck. “I want folks,’’ sobbed - 
the little boy, “of my own. Folks ’at won’t 
mind because my back ain’t straight. Folks 
’at “Il love me—like I love my tree—an’ 
not care!” 

The man was leaning over the two of them. 
“JT don’t blame you, old fellow,” he said, 
“for wanting folks. I want them myself. 
Santa Claus didn’t bring me anything really 
important, either. He came when I was 
away. So you and I are in the same boat.” 

The crying of the little boy in no way 
diminished. His voice came up,. from the 
girl’s shoulder, in a muffled way. 

“But you got each other!’ he choked. 

Suddenly, and with no idea at all of dra- 
matics, the man was down on his knees, in 
a clutter of tracks, beside them. Suddenly 
his arms were around their bodies. 

“Oh, Nancy, have we?” he choked. “Have 
we got—each other?” 

There was a glow in the girl’s eyes—the 
glow that once looked out of the first woman’s 
eyes in a garden place. But her words were 
of the child, when she spoke. 

“Do you think that she’d let ws have him?” 
she questioned, and she moved closer into his 
arms as she spoke. “Mrs. Casey, I mean?” 

All at once the man was sobbing, himself. 
But the little boy was suddenly quiet, radiantly 
quiet. 5 

In the corner, the little lonely tree—lonely 
no longer—stood beaming proudly down upon 
them. Every colorful glass ball, every bird- 
shaped electric light, was like a separate 
chuckle. One, looking at it as it stood there, 
could hardly notice that it wasn’t quite— 
straight! 


Erika Morini 


(Continued from: page 21) 


for one of the phonograph companies—how 
hard it was—how still one must keep. And 
at |last, when she had played through her 
piece and .remembered all the many things 
they told her, she spoke-in one swift burst— 
“There. That was right, this time.” And _ 
spoiled the record. And all the work was to 
do over again. And then, when the record 
was finished and they played back her own 
piece for her, her delight in it all. ‘Why, I 
am surprised,” she said. “I did not knowl 
played so good!”” And they all laughed at her. 

And then there was the time when she played 
as soloist with the orchestra last winter. The 
great Bodanzky was conducting. It was the © 
time of rehearsal. And when the little girl 
came in, he looked at her. And something in 
that look—not critical, not unkind, but per- 
haps just a little unbelieving—struck straight 
home to the soul of the girl. Andsomethingin _ 
her rose in pride and in defense of the genius 
that is hers. She was not a child to frighten. 
She was a mother defending her gift. ; 

“Now, just for that,” she phrased it to ~ 
herself{—“I play better than ever!” I wish 
you could hear her say it. And her own smile _ 
at herself. ; alee 

The great orchestra waited, every man a 
tried and tested student of his art. No slip _ 
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would escape them. No failure to grasp real 
meaning could evade them. They had heard 
so many—the greatest—and they had been the 
first to know the failures. She stood there, 
a child—alone—and unafraid. She closed her 
eyes. And then she played to her own soul 
the music that was in her heart. She was blind 
to everything in the world but the master 
message that was hers to repeat. 

And when the last note sounded, and she saw 
again—a great orchestra was applauding. The 
great Bodanzky stepped down from his stand 
and kissed the little girl on both cheeks. And 
then he took her by the hand and faced the 
great orchestra. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, and the light of a 
great enthusiasm shone in his face. ‘There 
are those among the greatest in the land who 
could take lessons from this child!” 


AND then—then came the real story of the 
child, the real story back of all her striv- 
ings and of her will to give. The story of her 
friend, the story of Rosa. Twenty years ago— 
twenty-five—there was a young girl in Europe 
who played the violin as no one has ever played 
before or since. She was young—too young 
for such a fire of genius. In the early flush 
of her triumphs, with a world holding out its 
hands to her, with the great message it was hers 
to give to humanity only just begun, love came 
to her. She married a man too great in the 
eyes of the world to permit that his wife should 
be anything but his wife. And Rosa, for him, 
buried her talent. No one, save a few, knows 
of it. And Rosa, the young musician loved by 
all Europe, is forgotten. 

“Marriage is like that,” said Erika Morini. 
There was the fatalistic resignation of centuries 
of womanhood in her tone. 

And then into Rosa’s life came Erika Morini. 
Her own story seemed duplicated in a younger 
child. Something in their genius had a certain 
kinship. Their manner—their tastes—their 

instincts. Rosa began studying with Erika 
Morini, teaching her, encouraging her... . 

The gift Rosa bore for humanity is being 
returned to them again. It is the little Morini 
who is bringing it. 

_ Perhaps that is why in the playing of this 
child there is a maturity that astounds musi- 
cians. A breadth and depth of interpretation 
that would seem impossible even to a child of 
genius. Perhaps the soul of Rosa is speaking 
its words of wisdom through the child. She 
plays with closed eyes, remember, and the 
world shut out. 

But there is another message—rarer than 
the first—and it is no one’s but herown. When 
you hear Erika Morini, watch her as she plays 
the simple airs of youth and joy. Watch her 
as she plays the waltzes of Vienna—that 
break your heart with the rapture of their 
gaiety. 

All the mystery, and the veiled, age-old 
enchantment of the Slay are in her playing. 
She speaks that strange language that the 

-whole world understands—music, that runs 
from heart to heart and makes them one. 

She moves as she plays—gracefully. She 
nods her head, and her heavy, short hair 
dips and sways. She seems a thousand years 
young—of the youngness of green leaves in 
the springtime, and of playing kittens, and of 
dewy mornings when the sun bursts up to 
meet the sky. . . . She tosses off her phrases, 

ey colored, like a nymph tossing a 
golden ball in April glades. All the ecstacy of 
swift-flying, breathless youth is in the magic of 
her violin, never to be forgotten for its joy. 
Sadness and the world’s tragedy are gone. 
There live only those exquisite moments of 
joy that come so seldom after the middle 


years. si as 7 
Sieg asked her of her plans, her ambitions, and 
the child came back again to her eyes. She 
knew the answer. She had thought of it in 
these last days of applause, I am sure. 
_ “T would like to go everywhere in all the 















world,” she said quite simply and with not 
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as they do here.” 









Why 
Leonard 
Leads 





* Leonard. See the nearest Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him, write us; 
we will see that you are supplied. 

: Send for sample of porcelain, catalog illus- 

¢ j E ANA B | E There is a size and style of Leonard 
Refrigerator to suit every purse. 

‘ GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 

e IT 1 g e T a Or 11 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


self-consciousness, ‘‘and have them 





Save $300 to $800—Get Better Quality—Build Quicker 


THE CLARENDON 


Seven rooms and bath; 
36x24 ft. Charming out- 
side; convenient and 
Leantiful interior. 


$3177.92 f.0.b. N. Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. 60 other 
houses from $764.67 to 
$4030.90. 28 Garages, 
from $92.73 10 $396.88. 
4 Summer Cottages 
$667.23 to $800. 





















Know the Cost of Your 
Bennett Home Before You Start 


ON’T begina $2000 house and find that you need another 
thousand to finish it. You can rely on Bennett Prices. 
Select the house that just suits your lot and your pocket- 
book. Choose from 60 beautiful Bennett Better-Built 
Homes shown in the Bennett Book (with prices). 


Bennett’s standardized parts—cut, notched, marked— 
Bennett’s location and shipping facilities, save you #300 
to $800 cash, and one to two months’ rent-paying. 

Bennett homes are designed by famous architects for 
beauty, comfort, convenience. They are complete. We 
guarantee to furnish all the lumber, lath, shingles, finishing 
lumber, doors, windows, frames, floors and interior trim, 
hardware, nails, flashing tin, paints, stains and varnishes. 





BENNETT HOMES 
8060 Main s¢., 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., INC. Gentlemen: 
8069 Main Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. Teo CR aes eee 


New York Office: 47 W. 34th St. 
If only interested in standard length lumber and building materials, send forthe fF  ........ 0... eee 
Bennett Mill Work Catalog No. 806 and take advantage of our low Wholesale Prices. Name 
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Town and State 
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ECENTLY a test was made to compare the cold-retaining power of various refrigerators. 
Under similar conditions as to location and icing, it was found that the air in the 
Leonard Cleanable was from six to eight degrees colder than the air in the others. “The 


Leonard a leader in economy and efficiency. Exclusive Leonard features: Ten walls of insula- 
tion; one-piece porcelain food chamber; rounded inside corners; other refinements. 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by 


trating over75 styles aud sizes of refrigerators. 





Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in 
Grand Rapids 


c. H. LEONARD 


“Like a Clean China Dish’’ 


In using advertisements see page 4 117 
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‘Eclipso’ 
Enameled 


Iron Bath 





Where Luxuryand Kconomy Meet 


The “Eclipso”’ is a built-in bath for every 
man—beautiful in finish and appearance 
yet inexpensive and therefore within the 
reach of the average home builder. 

Those who are planning to build or re- 


model will find it to their advantage to 
see the Mott ‘‘Eclipso” bath first. 


When fitted with the Leonard Jr. Thermo- 
static Mixing Valve, it is a positive luxury. 


MOTT 
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This wonderful little instrument delivers 
the water to either the bath or the shower 
at any temperature desired—insuring per- 
fect safety and greater comfort. 

Send for the New Mott Bathroom Book 
illustrating a variety of beautiful bath- 
rooms in color and giving many valuable 
suggestions. 

Address Department “B.” 


Tuz J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J: 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


Branch Offices and Showrooms 


*Boston Fargo, N. D. *Des Moines *Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, Ohio 
‘Chicago Sioux Falls, S. D. *Detroit *Havana, Cuba Houston Tex 
*Lincoln, Neb. *Minneapolis, Minn. *Toledo *Salt Lake City *Portland, Ore, 
*Jacksonville, Fla. Duluth, Minn. *Indianapolis Newark, N. J. El Paso, Texas 


*St. Paul, Minn. *Cincinnati, Ohio 


*New Orleans 
MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. 
*Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 
MOTT CO. of PENNA, 
*Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Dayton, Ohio 
*St. Louis 


Pittsburgh Cleveland 


*Washington, D. C. 
MOTT SOUTHERN CO. 
*Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 


MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
*San “rancisco, Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathroom. 


Seats Mata S MSD MO ase My 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 38) 


‘with vivid orange, and yellow is embroidered 
with bright. blue.. The designs are usually 


-geometrical, straight bands or groups of 


. for instance. 


squares or triangles combined with circles, 
A white tricot skirt and chandail 


-which will be worn this winter on the Cresta 
Run is trimmed with tubular folds, like bands 


of fur, of yellow tricot. Another white cos- 


-tume is trimmed with “fur” of green wool 


loops, resembling green Persian lamb. The 
hat is a closely drawn turban of green wool 
“fur,” to which.is attached a short, green veil 
‘to shield the eyes from the snow-glare. 


Bie eater wise 
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Sports coats of soft white or light-colored 
wool fabric are lined with ermine or gray 
squirrel, which is turned back to form collar 
and cuffs. Some of these cloaks are reversible 
and may be worn with the fur outside. 

Odette makes odd jackets, casaques, and 
one-piece frocks of plaid tricot—plain red 
tricot, for instance, with squares of blue knitted 
in at regular intervals. A chemise frock of 
black silk tricot from Odette is trimmed with 
“fur”? of looped and knotted black silk galon— 
the narrow, silk ribbon which is now so much 
used for knitted trimming or entire garments. 
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Building costs can be reduced 
by using ready-cut paneling 


The “Why” and “How” 
of Paneled Walls 


(Continued from page 34) 


little mending, it would make a good backing 
upon which to work an acceptable transfor- 
mation, it is wise to resort to paneling. 

(2) When the plaster, though not actually ” 
dilapidated and cracking off, is not really oat 
it will pay to cover it up with paneling. ‘Good 
plaster or no plaster” is a slogan worth heed- 
ing. The most unpretentious paneling is 
infinitely preferable to poor plaster. It very 
often happens that old plaster, especially on 
division walls between houses, becomes crackled 
all over with fine lines, caused by internal air 
suction, which persistently show black through 
paper or paint. This blemish, it is true, ae 
remedied with a little trouble and expense, 
sometimes permanently, but there is always a 
possibility of the crackly lines soon reappear- 
ing and spoiling new paper or paint. It is 
much wiser and simpler to settle the whole 
matter by hiding the source of trouble with — 
paneling. 

(3) When a room is badly proportioned so 
that it appears too high or too low, too broad 
or too narrow, in relation to its other dimen- 
sions, and its malformation is not only a con- 
stant source of annoyance and discomfort to 
the eye, but also militates against attempts at 
satisfactory furnishing, an adroit management — 
of paneled spaces, along with the contrast of 
shadow and high light afforded by the mold- 
ings, will go far to correct the appearance of’ 
dimensional defects. - In this connection it is 
well to remember that a succession of strongly — 
defined verticals has the effect of emphasizing — 
height, making the apparent height of a room | 
greater than the real height. In the same way, — 
a succession of horizontals will both emphasize — 
the length of a wall on which they occur, and — 
also make the apparent height of the room less 
than its real height. In short, vertical accent 
lifts the ceiling; horizontal accent lowers tt, 










Also, a great number of panels of small area 
tend to increase the apparent size of ee 
while a small number of large panels tend t 
decrease the apparent size. In this way t ic 
scale of the paneling likewise can be turned to 
a account as an tae corrective 
aulty dimensions. With all the sundry f 
of paneling available, and the diversity of re- 
sults attainable by an a use of th 
it is easy to see what a valuable instrument 
remedy is thus placed in the hands of t 
who choose to employ it. “J 
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When the introduction of paneling will 
contribute the desired architectural amenity 
to a room, by all means have it, even though 
none of the previously mentioned utilitarian 
and remedial reasons require it. Many a room 
of good proportions and sound walls vet lacks 
the interest that might be imparted to it by 
the lines and reliefs of paneling that catch and 
please the eye. The satisfaction thus afforded 
is alone a sufficient reason, and it is certain 
that an acceptable paneled background will 
prove a stimulus to decorative development. 

Incidentally, one should not forget that a 
paneled wall may be either a background or 
a decoration in itself. Neither should one over- 
look what may effectively be done by the use 
of partial paneling. Sometimes one side of a 
room—usually the fireplace side—may be pan- 
eled, with excellent results, while the other 
three sides are left plain. This method was 
often followed in the eighteenth century with 
decorative success, the overmantel panel and 
the flanking cupboards or doors forming the 

_ chief features of the scheme. In conjunction 
“with this treatment the spaces beneath the 
windows were frequently paneled. 


The ‘“‘How”’ of Paneled Walls 


Having canvassed the “why” of paneled 
walls, it now remains to examine the “how.” 
Paneling may be executed in wood; with canvas 
and applied wooden moldings to.define the 
spaces; with paper or printed fabrics, the 
boundaries being defined by wooden moldings; 
or with wall board and battens of the same or 
of stained or-painted wood. 

The first item to be decided is the material. 
If wood is to be used, the next thing to decide 
is whether it is to be painted or not. [If it is not 
to be painted, but the color and grain of the 
wood are to constitute part of the paneling 
charm, oak, mahogany, white pine, gum wood, 
sycamore, and butternut may be especially rec- 
ommended. Other woods, of course, may be 
used if desired, but these will always be found 

* satisfactory stand-bys. The finish most to be 
- commended is not to use any finish at all, but 
to let time and atmosphere supply the finish! 
People are usually so impatient for results 
that they hasten to obtain mellowness by arti- 
ficial means that prevent a fuller development 
‘of beauty as time goes on. When oak and 
white pine are let alone, they soon take on 4 
beautiful tone, which no artificial means will 
produce, and which grows better all the time. 

If the possessor can not rest content without 
doing something to the wood, wax it at most, but 
nothing more. There are times when oak may 
be given a little oil, but waxing alone will, in 
the end, give rather a preferable color. With 
mahogany, gum wood, sycamore, and butter- 
nut, it is permissible to use a little oil to bring 

out grain and color; then wax it. 
__ The writer is conscious that this advice is 
_ contrary to the methods usually prescribed. 
_-In justification, however, he can point to the 
_ beauty of oak and pine that have been Ict 
alone—oak in some buildings in America, de- 
ned only a few years ago by architects 
o had a sympathetic appreciation of the 
ature of the wood, which has now assumed 
a rarely mellow beauty. 
_ If paneling is to be painted, be sure that such 
ods as pine or poplar, or any other soft 
, are first shellacked over knots and sap 
s. Otherwise it will not be long before 
spots will develop discolorations which 
Hl show through the paint. 
For wooden paneling, whatever the size or 
e of the panels, be sure that the stiles and 
s are firmly fastened to the studs behind 
or, if the paneling is applied upon a plas- 
| wall, to furring strips nailed to the studs. 
paneling is done with canvas, or other 
©, upon which moldings are applied, the 
eee should first be made whole. 
t must be well sized so that the canvas 
‘ic will hold. Corners and edges may be 
rced with tacks. Then the moldings 
d be applied and the surface painted. 
To obtain our help with your personal 
aod. a2c stamp for our Questionnaire 
































THE joyousness of Sprin 

is expressed in the grace- 
ful lines, fetching folds and 
pleasing styles of DIX- 
MAKE House and Porch 


Dresses. 


See the new models at leading 
Department Stores NOW. 
Every garment reflects the 
same careful thought and 
faithful workmanship which 
the DIX-MAKE label always 


ensures, 





























We gladly file mail orders 
through our dealers. 


Dix-Miake 


Well Known Because Well Made 





No. 937—Fine quality 
checked Gingham, in red, 





HENRY A. DIX 









pink, blue, green, brown & SONS CO. 
ot black; collar and cuffs : eae 

of white, imported, per- Dix Building, 
manent finish Organdie. New York 






Sizes 34 to 46. Price $6.00 


















/ Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all’ departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement: 
our methods endorsed by leading 
hotels every where. Write for FREE 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity."’ 
‘ Lewis Hote! Training School, / 
Room 2413, Washington, D.C. | 








his is the only genuine Irish Mail. De- 
velops arm, shoulder and body muscles 
ra of children—keeps them out-of- 
doors. Lots of fun, Makes play out 
of errand running. Ask yourdealer. 












HAVE helped 100,000 women in the last 20 years to regain 
health, vivacity, magnetism and self-poise. 

When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and colds 
have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Be happy! 
Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


Youcan Weigh exactly what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for what 
I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are 
ycu too thin? Let me help you. 


Perfect Your Figure 


Don’t envy a friend who has a beautiful figure; perfect your own. You can 
have as good a figure as any woman you see. _ You can do this with just a 
little time and properly directed effort in the privacy of your room. : 

A simple dress on a well-proportioned figure looks better than an expensive 
gown on a poor figure. : 

Here are samples of letters from pupils: f 

“Last year I weighed 216 pounds, this year 146, and I have not gained an 
ounce back. It is surprising how easily I did it. I feel so strong and at 
least 15 years younger.”’ By aS 

“My weight has increased 30 pounds. I don't know what indigestion is 
any more, and my nerves are so rested! Isleep like a baby.” 


Thousands of women have 
done so— why not you? 

If you are in New York, come to see 

me, but sit down and write me a 

Don’t wait—you may forget it. : 

will send you ce my illustrated LttLiatrrta- aCe 

booklet, showing you how tostand ~ 


ant ae es Dept. 22 1819 Broadway 
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Oven eee 
will hejp on bakin g day) 


by saving fuel and assuring good 
results is told in a booklet of 200 time 
and temperature tested recipes—free. 


One of many thermometers— 
wall, fever, bath, candy—made 
for home use by the world’s 
largest makers of temperature 
instruments. If not at dealers, 
send $2.00 and 10c postage, 


O-211 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


There’s a fece or Br Temperature Instrument for Every. Purpose 












SA VES cost of gas or 
other fuel! Have 
constant supply of uni- 
formly hot water, all 
during heating season, by 
connecting an Excelso 
Water Heater on outside 
of steam or vapor boiler. 
Replaces inefficient 
fire-pot coil. Boiling 
water from boiler heats 
supply of household 
water. Heater soon 
pays for itself. 

Thousands in use. 
Requires no attention. 
Endorsed and sold by 
allleading boiler manu- 
facturers. If your 
plumber can’t supply, 
write for details and 
folder No. 103. 

(Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money back) 

Excelso Specialty Works 
119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Typical Installation 





Nothing is better for breakfast than Cakes and 
* Fine Extracted White Clover 


from the Bee Yards 


H ONE of Dr. E. Kohn & 


Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. Send for reduced prices 
by prepaid PARCEL POST or $3.50 for 10 lb. 


VICK’S .citcr GUIDE 
and Floral 
For 73 years the leading authority 
Now 02 Vegetable, Flower and Farm or 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. 1922 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
72 Stone Street The Flower City 














COMFORT FOR ALL Syczeush tnt, 
y Adjusts to fit pnyone: Suitable attachments for all wants. 


Weighs onl 
— Just right for relaxing, comfort 


25 lbs, Strong, piirackive: fot touch propels it. 
or se’ 
fee cee to desk or table, thru 26 in. icons ‘turns in 80 in, 


F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y 
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ae household needs one for emergencies ne comfort. 


Do aD oven Darks 


(Continued from page 47) 


got out. Ican keep up with those that a while 
ago would pass me on the home stretch. I owe 
this, I think, to the Curl. I can now get up 
that final spurt that lands me over the tape 
ahead of the rest. Chest gain 34 inches; shoul- 
ders ¥% inch; thigh % inch; neck % inch; height 
bao weight “13% Ibs. 
aT started the exercises April 4, 1920. 
cheers for the chart! 
: Yours truly, 
CHESTER SAWYER.” 


Three 


“T am very glad to state my gains as they 


are recorded on the back of my\American Boy | 


Physical Exercise Chart. They are not so 
large, but as school is out I will have more time 
to put on the exercises, and I am sure I will 
get bigger gains. The back of my chart reads: 


Neck rt 13%" 1434" 
Chest 

(Normal) 31” B28 3234" 
Cheat (all) Sy" 35”, SO, 
Shoulder on eae me az 
Height Be Ba Bt 54” Be 6" 
Weight I24 126 131 
Chest 
Expansion att 3 314" 


These measurements are correct as far as I 
know. Boxing is my sport, and Mr. Camp’s 
suggestions have helped me wonderfully. 

Horace J. Hunter.” 


Now it should be noted that these results 
were accomplished by the boys themselves 
from a simple formula, and without the aid 
of a staff of instructors or an organization. 
Is there then any reason why any individual 
or any family or any school should wait when 
the matter is such a simple one? Thousands 
of youths, as well as men and women, are 
finding astonishingly beneficial results from the 
simple formula of the so-called “ Daily Dozen” 
set of exercises. For the benefit of those who 
would practise them, I append them to this 
article. They were used a great deal in service 
in naval stations and aviation fields, and spread 
after the war among civilians. They are 
the same set which resulted in the development 
of the boys. They differ entirely from the 
old-fashioned method of work for arms and legs 
or strenuous muscle-building exercises. They 
are of a stretching character, such as those in 
which animals indulge. They can be taken in 
groups with a leader or individually equally well, 
the last three—Hands, Hips, Head—being de- 
vised for group exercises, but the other nine 
can be performed individually and in any place 
where there is room to stretch the arms. 

It should be borne in mind that the purpose 
of these exercises is to supplement any other 
pleasurable athletic activity. They should 
not take away from the chance to play which 
comes to the boy or girl or the man or woman. 
They are corrective and postural. If, for 
instance, one can devote an hour or two a day 
to physical activity, it should be three-quarters 


or even nine-tenths play and the other quarter 
or one-tenth exercise of this nature. 


These 
may be done at any time of the day, prefer- 
ably in the morning, and will in no wise exhaust 
the vitality. They supple the body, deepen 
the chest, tend to produce secretion in the 
intestines, improve the general carriage, and 
in fact serve to keep what we might call the 

“engine” in good order. With a leader they 
should take not over ten minutes, and per- 
formed individually, not more than six or 
seven minutes. 

Stand erect, with heels about two inches 
apart and feet pointed straight forward. Draw 
chin slightly in, chest lifted, and arms extended 
out sideways, palms down. From this position, 
called the Cross, start the following exercises: 

(1) Grinp: Turn palms upward; make six- 
inch circles with hands, five times forward, five 
times backward; keep arms stiff, using the 
shoulders only in making the motions. 


_hills of life on “high.” 


(2) Grate: Arms at Cross position; palms 
down. Lift arms very slowly to angle of 
about forty-five degrees, inhaling and rising 
on balls of feet; bring arms down slowly to 
shoulder position, exhaling, and dropping back 
on the heels. Repeat ten times. 

(3) Grasp: Let fingers of both hands meet 
at back of the neck. Bend neck back. Bend 
body forward very slowly from waist, keeping 
head up, neck bent back; eyes fixed on an ob- 
ject at the height of a man’s eyes. Come back 
slowly to first position; then bend backward 
slightly and up again. Repeat ten times 

(4) Crawt: Stand at “Cross” position. 
Raise right arm; let left drop at side. Then 
let left crawl slowly down toward the knee, 
at the same time curving right arm over head 
until fingers touch left ear. Return to Cross 
position and let right hand crawl and left 
curl over head. Five times with each hand. 

(5) Cur: Stand at Cross position. Clench 
fists. Begin to inhale deeply while lowering 
arms and bending at elbow; curl the arms 
around until fists come under armpits. Bend 
head and shoulders backward as inhalation 
is completed. Loosen hands and push straight 
forward, beginning to exhale. Bend forward 
from waist, exhaling, and letting hands come 
back across hips. Continue movement until 
as you remain bent, the arms are raised behind 


you. Begin to inhale again as you return 
to Cross position, ready to repeat. Ten 
times. 


(6) CroucH: Cross position, feet 18 inches 
apart. Rise on toes; keep arms out. Squat 
slowly down as far as you can, inhaling. Come 
up slowly, exhaling, and letting heels touch 
floor as you rise. Five times. 

(7) Wave: Cross position. Raise arms, 
bending wrists until fingers touch above head. 
Bring both arms against head with snap move- 
ment. Moving only from waist, bend forward 
slightly, then to right, then backward, then 
to left, and continue until you are making 
a circle with your clasped hands extended above 
head. Repeat five times in each direction, 
reversing circle after first five. 

(8) Weave: Cross position, feet 18 inches 
apart. Raise right arm, keeping eyes on it as 
it goes up; bend left knee and lower left arm 
until fingers touch floor between feet. Back 
slowly to Cross position and reverse. Five 
times for each hand. 

(9) Wine: Cross position. Exhale, bring- 
ing arms straight out before you. Continuing 
exhalation, swing arms down and back, bend- 
ing forward slowly from waist. Continue 
bending forward, pushing arms back and letting 
breath out as movement is completed. Keep 
head up and eyes forward. Now inhale as” 
you go back slowly, first to position with arms | | 
straight forward, then to Cross position, and 
then up above the head. Repeat ten times. 


T° the above are added, when exercises are 
taken in groups, the following postures, per- 
formed at word of command from leader: 

(ro) “Hanns!” Stand erect, arms hanging 
at sides, heels slightly separated, feet pointing: 
straight ahead. 

(xr) “Hires!” As before, but with hands on 
hips 

eB “Heap!” Arms up, hands meet with 
fingers just touching each other at back of 
head, elbows back. ‘ 

You will be a stronger, healthier, happier 
man or woman, boy or girl, if you practise 
these exercises daily. I suggest that you cut . 
out this list, hang it up where you will see it 
every morning as you get out of bed, and go 
through the exercises faithfully for a few 
weeks. I warrant that at the end of your 
probation you will become a regular. No 
man drives his car without giving it a regular” 
tuning up: no man should drive his body 
without giving it a chance to take all ‘the ay 
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pellagrins were fed generously with milk, 
fresh meat, and fresh eggs, although they 
continued to eat the other portions of the diet 
to which they were accustomed, improvement 
immediately took place in almost every case. 
In a few months, or a year, the external symp- 
toms and most of the internal symptoms of 
the disease disappeared. 

Scientific determinations were made to 
show the truth of the theory that a mixed 
diet, such as has just been described, would not 
only cure pellagra, but prevent its inception. 
Experiments conducted in penal institutions 
in the South, among those who volunteered 
for the purpose, proved that when a mixed 
diet was used by the prisoners or those under 
detention, no pellagra occurred, while if the 
ordinary diet were continued, a large percent- 
age of those eating it fell victims to the disease, 

In a similar manner, at Spartanburg, S. C. 
a certain number of persons suffering from 
pellagra were divided into two groups. One 
of them was, nourished by the diet they had 
been accustomed to take before the advent 
of the disease. Another portion of the same 
group was fed the mixed diet, and in every 
case recovery took place among those on the 
mixed diet, and a lack of improvement was 
noticed among those on the diet to which they 
had been accustomed. All were treated in 
the same way medically. So impressive were 
these scientific determinations that the authori- 
ties of the Public Health Service undertook 
to introduce pellagra in those who had not 
succumbed to it, and volunteers were obtained 
in a penal institution for this purpose. A 
certain number of prisoners, with their own 
consent, were fed the diet which those who fell 
victims to pellagra usually consumed. In the 
course of several months distinct symptoms 
of the disease broke out among these prisoners. 

. The experiment was not pushed to the extent 

of fully developing the disease, but only long 

enough to see that the disease was making 
inroads on the health of the men. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that pellagra is a disease of dietary deficiency, 
but not strictly so in the ordinary sense in 
which beri-beri or polyneuritis is produced. 
Those suffering from pellagra, when fed a diet 
from which the vitamins protecting the body 
against beri-beri or polyneuritis had not been 
removed, failed to show any improvement in 
their condition. Immediately thereafter they 
were fed the mixed diet, composed generously 
of milk, fresh meat, and eggs, and an improve- 
ment at once began and continued until the 
cure was complete. 

There are certain factors still undetermined 
in producing pellagra and in its cure by means 
of a mixed diet. Further experiments along 
the lines which have already been conducted 
will clear up these obscure points. 


Unknown Factors 


We have now reached the condition in 
which we can positively assert that a diet in 
which milk is deficient, and which contains 
no fresh meat or eggs, and in which cereals 
are largely of the decorticated and degermi- 
_ nated character, predisposes at least to the 
_ development of this disease. But the fact 
that it exists only in certain limited localities 
___ shows that there is another factor of an endemic 
‘ epidemic character which is yet unknown. 
order to determine the original geographic 
ors important in pellagra it will be neces- 
sary to have feeding experiments in localities 
removed from any place where pellagra 
as ever been known, and see if it is possible, 
a restricted vegetable diet which seems to 
or the incidence of the disease, to produce 
tirely outside of the regional influences. 
Fortunately, the people of this country, in 
al, have little to fear from pellagra. 
‘several months in the City of Washington 
-a single case of pellagra has occurred. 
ston is peculiarly well suited to be 
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You’ve got to know more 
than your mother 


Mere used to look on gasoline as some- 


More 
Heat 


Less 
Care 





Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is diretted 
close up under the 
cooking by the 
powerful burner. 


as something that smoked up lamp chimneys. 

Today you ride around in automobiles run by 
gasoline, and cook your Thanksgiving turkey in 
the oven of an oil cook stove. 

These are days of progress, and things that were 
once unbelievable are perfectly understood today. 
We tell you that the Florence Oil Cook Stove 
burns like a gas stove with a blue flame that turns 
on and off—high or low—and you believe it. 

Then you are interested and want to: see the 
stove. 

_The Florence Oil Cook Stove is the best-looking 
oil cook stove made and is a modern convenience. 

It means more heat, less care. 

Its wickless burner turns the oil into gas—and 
a blue gas flame never smokes. 

Kerosene is the cheapest fuel you can use. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove saves enough 
expense on wash days, ironing days, baking days, 
and in the preserving season to pay for, itself in a 
short time. 

At any store where the Florence is for sale, 
there is one filled with oil, and you can see it 
work. Light it yourself and see what a con- 
venience and help it will be in your home. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), 








thing to clean gloves with—and kerosene 























Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 






405 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 





Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 









Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 
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TheValleyofSilent Men 


James Oliver Curwood 


N his deathbed he had con- 
fessed to murder—to save 


anotherman. Only the girl taunt- 
ed him and called him a liar. 
Then he found- he was to get well 


—and again it was the girl who 
helped him to get away. 




















Be it is not so easy to escape 
from Canadian Mounted Police 
and when he loses the girl his incen- 
tive is gone. Never was more thrill- 
ing adventure written than Mr. 
Curwood has put into this novel. 
This is a book that everyone will 


enjoy. 
$2.00 at all Bookstores 
HE Valley of Silent Men is 


being sold in bookstores for 
$2.00 a copy—and its sale has ex- 
ceeded 100,000 by several thou- 
sands. 


To you without charge 


F you will secure for us a sub- 
scription to Goop HousEKrrp- 
inc from a friend at the reduced 
rate of $2.50 (this subscription 
must be other than your own) we 
will send you a copy of The Valley 
of Silent Men free. 
















Nore: You will still have time 
to send Goon HousEKEEPING as a 
Xmas gift to a friend and receive 
the book for yourself. We will 
send an artistic Xmas card to 
your friend telling her of your 
gift. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Dept. B-122 
119 West Fortieth St., New York City 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose $2.50 for which send Good 
Housekeeping for one year to 


Insert name of person to whom Good Ilousekeeping is to be sent. 


Name 


SLT CCULA COTES Sta cies. sic ceniuxse hapreao Ren Oe tic teat Ste 


Re ive Roel a ue RCTS s Siglecceiver ts ater 


(Canadian postage, $1 extra; Foreign, $1.50 extra.) 
Your name and address should be carefully printed 
1g ae ares so that you may be certain to receive 
‘the bool 
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infected, if infection can be carried on a rail- 
way train or by boat. Thousands of persons 
come to Washington every month from regions 
in the south where pellagra is endemic or 
epidemic, and thus, if contagion could be 
caged we might expect a considerable out- 
break in the Capital. There are doubtless 
hundreds of persons in Washington living on 
a diet of a restricted vegetable character 
peculiarly suited to bring on the disease, and 
yet infection, or whatever it is that causes one 
to fall a victim, is absent. 

Tt is fair to say that a very respectable body 
of medical men, and even of dieticians, are 
still unconvinced that pellagra is of dietary 
origin, The officials of the Public Health 
Service are very conservative in their claims 
in this particular. 

Dr. Voegtlin, who has published the latest 
researches on this question, says: 

“The striking features of this diet appeared 
to be its lack in certain animal! foods, such as 
milk, meat and eggs, the same foods which 
proved to be so beneficial in the treatment of 
the disease.” 

SSaLihe hypothesis that there is a causal 
relation between pellagra and a restricted 
vegetable diet has been substantiated by 
direct proof to this effect and has led to results 
of considerable practical and scientific value. 
A diet of the composition used by pellagrins 
prior to their attack by the disease leads to 
malnutrition and certain pathological changes 
in animals, resembling those found in pellagra. 
A typical pellagrous dermatitis had not been 
observed in animals (monkeys). Pellagrous 
symptoms have been produced in man by the 
continued consumption of a restricted vege- 
table diet. The nature of the dietary defect 
has not been discovered, although certain 
observations point to a combined deficiency 
in some of the well-recognized factors as the 
cause of the pellagrous syndrome.” 


Effects of Prosperity on Pellagra 


It has already been stated that pellagra 
was recognized as an endemic disease about 
1907 to 1909. After it was fully established 
in this country, it continued with increasing 
violence until to915. These were years of 
great depression in trade and, consequently, 
diminution of the opportunities of the people 
to get a mixed diet. 

Pellagra was really recognized as a threaten- 
ing disease about the time of the financial 
depression of 1907, and continued to increase 
as long as the financial strain was felt. After 
the beginning of the war in Europe, for several 
years great prosperity was experienced in this 
country. As people became more prosperous 
they used a more extended diet, and the 
violence of the disease diminished and the 
number of victims decreased during the period 
of the war. This was coincident with the 
increased activities in all business, the larger 
incomes earned, and the more generous sums 
spent upon our- food supplies. When the 
present financial stress began to be felt again, 
along about the middle of the year 1920, 
there was at once a marked increase in the 
number of cases and in the virulence of the 
disease. 

There was one period of the time just cov- 
ered by the statements above in which there 
was a considerable increase in the prevalence 
of pellagra, namely, when the cost of living 
first mounted during 1916 and 1917, and before 
wages were adjusted thereto. or this reason, 
there was an increased prevalence of the disease 
during 1917 and 10918. In 1o19, and espe- 
cially 1920, there was a very marked decrease. 
About that time wages had adjusted them- 
selves to the high cost of living, and the people 


of the country were particularly prosperous. 


In 1921 the country reached almost the 
bottom of the financial and business depres- 
sion which has been such an incubus upon the 
country for the past twelve months. Thou- 
sands of people were thrown = of employ- 


-exceed, the number of cases in rors. 


ment. Other thousands were working on 
part time. The farming community partic- 
ularly was oppressed by this financial crisis 
to a greater extent than any other class of 
our citizens. It is among the tenant farmers 
of the south that pellagra finds the greatest 
part of its victims. It is not strange, inas- 
much as pellagra is a diet disease, that the 
restricted diet imposed by these straitened 
circumstances was attended with a tremen- 
dous development of the disease. So threat- 
ening was this development that the President 
of the United States called a conference of the 
health officers of the various afflicted areas 
with the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service of the United States. The whole 
ground was gone over most carefully, and the 
most reliable statistics that could be obtained 
were secured. 


Remarkable Increase in Pellagra in 1921 


These statistics show that in some localities 
the increase of the disease was more than 100 
percent. During the first six months of 1921, 
the total number of cases in Mississippi was 
5417, against 2763 for the same period of the 
yeat in 1920. In one village in Spartan Co., 
S. C., representative of a southern cotton mill 
town, there were reported during the first six 
months of ro21, 31 cases of pellagra compared 
with a total of 14 cases for the same period of 
the previous year, again showing an increase 
of over roo percent. During the first seven 
months of 1921 there were admitted to the 
Georgia State Asylum for pellagrins a total 
of 34 active cases as-against 17 admitted 
during the corresponding period of the year 
of 1920, an exact roo percent increase. Due 
to a strange psychological attitude, many of 
the people located in affected areas bitterly 
contested the data which showed that pellagra 
was on the increase, and made efforts to 
minimize the data and to prevent the tre- 
mendous increase in pellagra from becoming 
generally known. Fortunately, this spirit did 
not pervade a large number of health officers 
of the states most interested in the matter. 
These all worked in harmony with the Public 
Health Service in obedience to the wish of the 
President to get all the facts possible in regard 
to the threat of pellagra in order that proper 
steps should be taken to prevent any further 
disasters. 

If the incidents stated may be taken as 
typical of the affected areas, it is easy to see 
that the number of cases of pellagra at the | 
present time probably equals, if it does not 
It is 
certain, nevertheless, that when the stress of 
financial conditions relaxes, when workmen 
again become employed at living wages, and 
when money among the working people and - 
the tenant farmers becomes more abundant, 
there will be a better diet provided and a rapid 
decrease in ‘the disease. It is one of the points 
of great interest to find that in food itself we 
have discovered the greatest opportunity of 
preventing a threatening disease, as well as the 
best remedial treatment to eradicate it after 


it has once been fixed in the system. There 


could not be a greater argument offered in 
favor of the campaign Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


has made for wholesome food, than _ _these 2 


indubitable facts. 

Pellagra is peculiarly-a disease of spring, 
summer, and autumn. This is probably due 
to the fact that during the winter the food 


which is eaten is of an even more restricted - 
Thispgas 
during the winter months on this restricted 





character than at any other time. 


diet in which milk, meat, and e8gs find prac- — 
tically no place, the system is prepared for — 
the onset of the disease. On the other hand, | 
during the spring and summer, when there is — 
a greater variety of foods of a more wholesome 
character provided, the disease is gradual 
cured, and the system fortified against ‘its. 
further ravages. When winter approaches 
the vogue of pellagra has run its comes anc 







a period of comparative immunity supervenes. 
The greatest number of cases of pellagra occurs 
from May rst to October rst. 

If the people of affected districts could be 
reached in ‘an educational way,. great good 
would result. The officials of the state and 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture who have charge of the work in do- 
mestic science should bring to each of the 
families in the afflicted districts the truth about 
diet. They might be led to spend at least 
a part of their small income for milk, fresh 
meat, and eggs. It is not beyond belief that 
entire immunity might, in the course of a few 
years, be attained. 

I realize the persistence of bad habits of 
eating. I know how hard it is to get even 
well-to-do people to buy wholesome foods. I 
know with what contempt many so-called 
“dieticians’’ look upon the efforts of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to banish the products of 
white flour and refined corn-meal from the 
kitchens of the country. I have no doubt 
equal indifference or neglect will be found in 
the humble homes of those who have been 
afflicted with pellagra. We do not say that 
they ought to know better. We have only 
to look around us to see the great mass of our 
fellow beings still following the lines of least 
resistance and eating all kinds of foods which 
undermine health and destroy vitality. Peo- 
ple who have pellagra may be more easily 
induced to take remedial measures than their 
brothers and sisters in better circumstances, 
who invite by their dict constipation, scurvy, 
beri-beri, or polyneuritis. These last-named 
diseases do not affect the skin and therefore 
do not excite such horror and incite to such 
efforts of prevention. 

To arouse as much interest as possible 
in this matter, and especially an interest 
-which will lead to prophylaxis and cure, I 
have studied the latest statistics of the Public 
Health Service with regard to the present 
prevalence of the disease in this country. 
They show the estimated number of deaths 
that will occur in the United States for the 
whole period of 1921. The result of this 
calculation shows that by the end of Decem- 
ber, 1921, from 6000 to 6500 persons will 
have died from pellagra. This indicates that 
the total number of cases during this year 
will have been about 130,000. 


Importance of Diet 


It may be suggested that because, with the 
greatly restricted diet caused by the world 
war, and especially in the detention camps 
where prisoners of war were kept both by the 
Germans and the Allies, no considerable out- 
break of pellagra took place, it is further evi- 
dence that it is not due in any sense to a re- 
stricted diet. In point of fact, the only out- 
break of pellagra that I can find reference to, 
was in the Turkish troops captured by the 
Allies and placed in camps in Egypt. A 
disastrous outbreak took place in this camp 
and was promptly checked by a more generous 
diet, especially of fresh meat, and such quanti- 
ties of milk as could be obtained. At the 
same time, we should not forget that in all the 
Allied Commissary Departments there was 
a great increase in the quantity of the grain 
used in making flour, and thus a far better 
quality of bread was secured, so far as whole- 

- someness is concerned, than when the ordinary 
white breads were employed. This, to some 
extent, might have been a preventive, and 
_ doubtless was. The chief importance of this 
study is not that there is a great threat in 
most parts of the United States from this 
disease. What has been shown will serve to 
call attention to the fact which will be useful 
_ to every reader of this article whether he lives 
in the pellagrin country or not: the importance 
of diet. All errors of diet serve to make the 
system less resistant and more likely to acquire 
any infection that may be about. 
It can not be too strongly impressed upon 
_ the reader’s mind: that long life and health 
and usefulness are largely results of right 
living from a dietary point of view. 
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Meets the most — 
exacting needs 


AN many girls’ schools and colleges 
Kotex has been accepted as the 
most satisfactory article of its kind. 
Endorsement of Kotex by critical 
directing heads, responsible for the 
welfare of thousands of girls, war- 
rants reflection. School girls, active 
in athletics and usually required to 
participate in daily programs regard- 
less, have found that Kotex com- 
pletes their toilet essentials—guards 
against emergencies. 


Kotex are hygienic, convenient, and so low 
in cost that they form a new sanitary habit, 
There is nothing to launder as Kotex are 
disposed of instantly—easily. Directions 
for disposing are enclosed in every box. 

Sold everywhere in up-to-date stores and 
shops that cater to women. Easy to buy. 
All embarrassing counter conversation 1s 
avoided by saying, “A box of Kotex please.” 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
Home Office: Neenah, Wisconsin 


208 S. LaSalle Street 51 Chambers Street 
Chicago New York 











12 in box for 60c 


Regular size at 60c for 12. 
Trial box of 12, mailed pre- 
paid in plain wrapper for 65c. 
Kotex is now sold also in. 
extra large size at 6 for 45c. 
Booklet on request. 





Kotex cabinets are now being 

distributed in women’s rest- 

rooms— from which women 

may obtain one Kotex with 

safety pins, in plain envelope, 
for 10 cents. 


aa 
INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
ed 
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“J Always 
Recommend 
3-in-One 


because electrical devices run so fast that 
only the finest oil will lubricate them 
properly. The little you save on ‘cheap’ 
dil is more than off-set by repair bills. 
3-in-One keeps the repair man away.”’ 


3-in-One 


The Universal Household Oil 
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is so satisfactory for these electrically 
operated devices because 

—it won’t heat up or burn out at high speeds, 

—it won’t dry out and leave the bearings unlubricated, 








—it won’t become gummy or collect dust. 


—you can’t over-oi! with 3-in-One. Excess oil simply 
runs out instead of clogging the bearings. 


And 3-in-One keeps ali metal parts free from rust and 
tarnish. 


Oil all electrical devices according to the speed at 
which they run—yvery high speed, 
oil every time you use—low 
speed, Jess frequently. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores 
in l-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
/ 165EBroadway, New York 


Free Sample and Dictionary 
Generous Sample and Dictionary 
of Uses sent free of cost. Request © 
both on a postal card, 


INGEEROSFS| 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions, 
Dingee Roses’’ known as the 
best for 71 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U.S. 
Write for a copy of 
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Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1922. It’s FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 












Adventures in Our 


Street 


(Continued from page +45) 


XITI—THE FIRST SNOW 


| NEARLY every day in Our Street brought 


its own adventure, which was always 
helped along, if it was the right sort of adven- 
ture, by some of our dear, kind friends among 
the grown-ups. 

Not very long after the Bonfire came the 
Tirst Snow. One day, we were standing in 
our different windows overlocking Our Street, 
drawing with one finger on the steamy window- 
panes. This is great fun, but as a rule 
mothers do not like it because it makes the 
windows look dirty. We had flattened our 
noses against the cold window-panes, stuck 
out our tongues, and waved and waved at 
each other, and had really run out of 
anything to do. The big, soft, quiet snow- 
flakes were coming down -thick and fast. 
They had fallen so far that we wondered if 
they were not very glad when they reached 
the ground. 

At just about the same time we all began. 
to tease our mothers to be allowed to go and 
see Everybody’s Grandfather. We said he 
was lonesome. Whether he was or not no 
one will ever know. The mothers finally 
gave their consent, and doors opened all along 
the Street, and out we came in our caps and 
hoods and things. Some had red mittens, 
and some had blue ones—and some of the 
mittens had holes in them. 

Of course the boys began to make snowballs 
at’ once, and the girls squealed and ran as 
girls always do. 

Then we all went, laughing and stamping 
our feet, into the house where we found 
Everybody’s Grandfather and the Children- 
Who-Broke-All-Their-Toys-on-Christmas very 
much excited. They were building a big, 
long bob-sled in the kitchen. And it would be 
done tomorrow—maybe. It was to be big 
enough so that every child in Our Street could 
ride on it at once. It was to be called “the 
White Flyer.” 

Grandfather had his coat off and was saw- 
ing and driving nails. And the boys thought 
they were helping when they picked up the 
nails which he dropped. 

We all stood around, and watched every 
stroke, and hoped very hard that it would 
keep right on snowing and snowing all 
night long so that tomorrow the hill would be 
all covered. 

Then supper-time came, and we had to go 
home and leave the beautiful White Flyer, 
which was nearly done. We felt as if we 
could not wait till the next day, but we did, 
of course. 

Just before bedtime, that night, every child 
in the Street pulled the curtain back and 


peeped out. Yes, it was still snowing, and 
the Street was covered with a beautiful, white © 
blanket. We could picture ourselves coasting 
like a flash from Miss Chatty’s store clear 
to the Mill. So we went to bed with happy 
hearts. 

Then, the next thing, it was morning. We 
all bounced out of bed without being called, 
dressed in a jiffy, ate our breakfasts as fast 
as we could, and scrambled into our outdoor 
things. , 

My, what a calling and laughing in the 
Street! We all ran as fast as we could, pell- 
mell, over to see if Grandfather had finished 
the sled. He had. And he was putting on his 
cap with the ear-tabs and his muffler and big, 
red mittens. Then he said that he was going 
coasting, too; that we needed a man to steer 
the White Flyer. Every one there jumped up 
and down with excitement. ; 

When the White Flyer was out in the 
Street, it looked very fine, and there was 
loads of room for every one. All who could 
grabbed a hold on the rope, and we dragged it 
up to the top of the hill by Miss Chatty’s 
door, where we planned to start. Her big, 
yellow Persian Cat sat in the window solemnly 
watching us. And Miss Chatty herself 
came out and admired the White Flyer and 
looked very much as if she would enjoy a 
ride, too. 

Well, we got on. Grandfather was first, 
holding the rope, with his feet up on the bar 
that you steer with. The Baby-Who-Couldn’t _ 
Talk-Plain was next, then the girls, and last 
of all Muddy-Heels, who was to give us a push, 
then run and jump on. 

Off we went. The start was fine, but we 
ended in a snowdrift. It was very funny. 
But the next time we went clear down the 
hill past the Mill, as far as the place where 
the Dwarfs’ tent had been. 

Each time it got nicer and nicer, and the 
White Flyer went faster and faster. After 
Grandfather went in to warm his feet, Muddy- 
Heels sat in front and steered. Grown-ups 
in the houses watched and waved. The poor 
New Children were allowed to watch us, 
but not to come out and coast—the poor 
things! 

It was so much fun coasting that we hated 
to waste time eating our dinners. And before 
we knew it the Sun was ready to have the 
Genial Giant put him to bed. Then we were 
called in. 

And the White Flyer was put to bed in 
Miss Chatty’s store, where she said we might 
keep it so that when morning came it would 
be ready to start right off down the hill. 


XIV—CHRISTMAS TIME 


THE snowy days kept on coming, with a little 

fresh snow on top every night, so that we 
coasted and coasted. But Christmas: was in 
the air, and we were all counting the days and 
talking of the things which we hoped Santa 


long year, because you know that something 
grand is going to nappen. You know it for 
certain sure, and it’s such fine fun to keep on 
guessing and guessing. : 

Well, on this Night Before Christmas we 


Claus would bring to us. 

There were a great many secrets in Our 
Street. We all knew ‘that Tverybody’s 
Grandfather had one, because he kept him- 


all went to bed expecting to hear sleigh-bells 
in the night, then look out and see Santa Claus 
just going down this chimney or that chimney 

with his enormous pack fairly spilling over 5 


fr natural colors. It’s more thana catalog 
: .it's the lifetime experience of the O:dest 

and Leading Rose Growersin America. A practical 
work on rose and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 va- 
rieties Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to 
grow them. Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & OONARD 00., Box 151 West Grove, Pa+ 
























Large Broad Wide Table 

= ‘Top — Removable Glass 

Service Tray —WDouble 
brawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — ‘‘Scien- 
tifically Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
niture surpassing any - 
thing eeu attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness., Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
<7 phlet and dealer’s name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


x 
USAVES VOURAME 504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago. Il. 
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self shut up in his room, and we could hear 
sawing and hammering and smell paint. 

And Puggsy had a secret, too. Whenever 
she heard any of us children coming, she’d 
cover something in her lap with her apron. 

Of course all the mothers in the Street had 


secrets as well, and drawers and closets were — 


locked up tight as never before. 
Christmas surely was in the air. 
people began to hang holly wreaths in their 
windows, and it was just a few days away. 
And at last it was the Night Before Christmas, 
which is by far the nicest time in the whole 


Then — 


‘ing it. 


the roof. But instead we slept through it all— 
never heard a sound! 

My, oh, my! the surprises that there were 
on Christmas morning! How Santa Claus 
ever managed to deliver so many things in one 
Street in just one short night was a mystery. 
And furthermore he left a beautiful tree all 
trimmed at every house where there was a 
child—he did! Another remarkable thing, he — 
seemed to know about all the things each of | 
us particularly wanted, and brought besides 
a lot of things that we wanted without know- 









And at last we knew Grandfather’s and 


Puggsy’s secrets, 


Grandfather had made little 


sail-boats for each of the boys and a beautiful 


work-box for every girl 


They were just 


like things out of a store, all shiny and painted. 

Now we knew what Puggsy had kept cov- 
ered up in her lap before Christmas—mittens! 
Fine, red ones with fancy wrists—every child 


a pair. 


Then came the Santa Claus presents 


and the presents from our parents, so that 
there were toys everywhere. 

Out in the Street there was wild calling and 
running in and out of all the houses, for every- 
body had to see everybody else’s gifts and 
admire Christmas trees and eat nuts and candy. 

We all decided that of all our adventures, 


Christmas was the biggest by far 


But ad- 


ventures in Our Street did not stop at Christ- 


mas by any means. 


We went right on coast- 


ing on the White Flyer, made snow men, lost 
our new mittens and found them again. 

Then, finally, when the snow was gone, 
came hoop-rolling and marbles, and later we flew 
our kites and played jack-straws on the steps. 

(To be concluded) 


Long-Period Oven 
Cookery 
( Continued from page 55) 


gas oven where some direct heat is used through- 
out the baking. When a fireless range is used, 
it isnot necessary to make the mixture so moist. 
In the first instance, a covered pan may be used, 
if preferred, but is not necessary. Peel the 
onions and place them, together with one cup- 
ful of water and one teaspoonful of salt in 
a covered dish. The escalloped potatoes and 
Brown Betty should also be put into covered 


receptacles. 


In a gas oven, temperature 


controlled, this dinner cooked perfectly in two 
_ hours at 350° F. At the end of four hours, 
it was still not over-cooked, although the loaf 


was a little browner than need be. 


For this 


-very long cooking, a cover over the loaf would 


have prevented _ this. 


In an automatic, 


temperature-controlled electric oven this din- 
ner was placed cold, the automatic control 
set for the heat to be turned on one-half hour 
later and off two hours later, the temperature 
control set at 400° F. With one and one-half 
hours of heat this dinner was perfectly cooked. 
Left for two hours longer merely on the re- 
tained heat in the oven, it was still hot and in 


excellent condition. 


The other menus were cooked in a similar 


manner. 


The actual time required can vary 


for the same meal, provided that meal is 
correctly planned. Covered dishes are es- 
sential for the extra long-time baking, whereas 
if quicker results are desired, open receptacles 
‘may be used except in the case of vegetables. 
Oven-cooked vegetables should always be 
placed in a covered dish, and only a small 
quantity of water need be added. This 
seems to be an ideal way for cooking vegetables, 
as they practically cook in their own juices. 
The illustration at the bottom of page 55 shows 
_ types of covered dishes which are convenient 
for use in oven cookery. Different shapes 
make possible economical arrangements in the 


oven. 


Both stamped and cast aluminum, oven 


- glass, earthenware, and vitrified china are 


practical for this purpose. 


_ Even though one of these newer fuel-saving 
ranges is not available, much can be done to- 
ward the conserving of fuel by placing a port- 
_ able oven thermometer in your range oven. 
This makes it possible to maintain a given 
_ temperature using a minimum amount of gas, 
_ and has at the same time a tendency to produce 


better results. 


This arrangement, however, 


needs careful attention, especially at first, 


until you have become accustomed to the ad- 


_justment needed to maintain the respective 


temperatures. 


With the facilities at hand at this time, there 
seems no excuse for the wastage of fuel in 
_ cooking. It behooves us all to take our part 





in its conservation. 














No Red Hands 7 


VEN if you do your own washing you don’t like 

to wear the badge of your task on your hands! 
And you don’t need to! JFor the Laun-Dry-Ette 
does a/] the washing, rinsing, bluing and drying for 
the line without oace compelling you to put your 
hands in either hot or cold water—without once 
causing you to handle even wet clothes. 


Perhaps you have never grasped wholly the mar- 
velous advantages of this versatile washing machine 
that does a// the work. 


The fact that it will save your hands 1s highly im- 
portant—but it also saves buttons, hooks, snap fast- 
eners and clothes because it has no wringer—and 
needs none. 


And when you realize that it washes comforts, rag rugs, 
feather pillows and other things—even blankets and motor 
robes that simply can’t be put through a wringer—in addition 
to all the family clothes, you begin to appreciate the all-round 
service of the washing machine that does more. 


The secret of its efficiency is the centrifugal dryer that blots 
out any need for-a wringer. If you don’t know about the 


- Laun-Dry-Ette write at once for latest booklet, 


“<The Washing Machine that Does More’’ 


or ask the nearest Laun-Dry-Ette dealer for a demonstration. 
If there is no dealer near you take this advertisement to the 
nearest electrical or hardware store and have the dealer order 
a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. Dealers: Campaign for dealer in 
every town now on—Write. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Requires no extra 
tubs—can be used in 
kitchen or bathroom 
—1ideal for apartment 
use. Simple and easy 
to Operate. 


Approved by Good 
Housckeeping Insti- 
tutc. ‘Thousands in 
use. Seventh suc- 
cessful year. 


“Tf it has a wringer it 
isn’t a Laun-Dry- Ette’ 


WNY AFG {QT 
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No More Backache 
From Baby’s Bath 


Whether you feel like it or not, Baby must have 
his bath at the same hour every day. ‘The Sani- 
Table-Tub takes the backache from this work. 

It rests firmly on top of any standard bath tub, 
is easily filled and is emptied by merely removing 
the plug. 

; oO SANI-TABLE-TUB 
* & =) For Baby’s Bath 
RE 





Baby is undressed on a white duck dressing table 
which is waist-high, and has just enough give in 
it to keep him from rolling off. It’s only a matter 
of moving Baby a few inches to get him into the 
bath, which occupies the other end of the Sani- 
Table-Tub. All the strain of lifting Baby and all 
the danger of dropping him are climinated. ; 

Flexible rubberized drill at the bottom and sides 
of the tub gives a comfortable support to Baby’s 
body, while the edges of the tub afford a steady- 
ing support for Baby’s hands. There’s no danger 
of Baby falling over as there is when a hard, 
slippery porcelain-lined tub is used. 

The Sani-Table-Tub folds up out of the way 
when not in. use and, though light in weight, is re- 
markably strong and durable. 


Price $10 at your dealer’s 
($12 West of the Rockies) 

Write us today for your copy of ‘An 
Important Message to Baby's Mother” 
WILLIAM J. JACKSON & COMPANY 
Manufacturers for Infants 
6081 Ford Building Detroit, Mich. 


Don’t Shop for 
Wash Cloths 


When you can buy a Turknit and ob- 
tain all the good features, and none 
of the bad ones, found in a wash cloth. 


Texture of pleasing softness, Turkish 
to cleanse the skin, a knitted fabric 
that is “Ravelproof” and quickly 
dries, dainty scalloped edges, your 
favorite color—all these you find in 


KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 


Smooth on one side—Turkish on the other. 


If your dealer does not carry them send us his 
name and 30¢ for two of our most popular styles. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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“T see,’ said Meredee politely and went out 
|on the porch to see how her gelatin salad was 
| setting. ‘ 

About half-past four, just after Miss Abbie 


into the oven, Meredee crossed the kitchen 
with a pan of wet potato parings and other 
| scraps to be emptied. With unusual awkward- 
| ness for her, she stumbled over nothing at all 
opposite Miss Abbie’s chair and hurled the en- 
tire panful right into Miss Abbie’s lap. _ 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she cried, wringing her 
hands. ‘‘So sorry, Aunt Abbie!” 

Miss Abbie, gasping from the shock, tried to 
snatch at both ends of her apron at once. She 
didn’t believe in Meredee’s contrition, not for 
a minute did she. 

“Oh, it’s gone through,” said Meredee. 
‘All grease and stuff! Aunt Abbie, you’ll have 
to change. Vm so sorry. Go on. Tl watch 
the rolls and put the potatoes on and set the 
table. Go on. You’ve plenty of time.” 





M! SS ABBIE was too indignant for speech. 

She flung out of the kitchen and marched 
up the stairs to her bedroom, not knowing just 
what she would do when she came out of the 
blue smoke of her anger—and there on the bed 
lay her best silk dress, which she always kept 
in the closet pinned up in an old sheet. Miss 
Abbie turned half-way around, minded to settle 
things once for all with the meddler in the 
kitchen, though good victuals burned to a crisp, 
when her eye caught a strange white fluffiness 
down the length of the gray silk waist. 

Miss Abbie turned back and out of curiosity 
| took up the dress. Meredee had deliberately 
cut out the decorous high neckband with its 
stiff ruching and had fitted a frilly, low-cut 
collar of organdy edged with valenciennes set 
on with feather-stitching, and had further 
turned back the primly buttoned front of the 
| Waist to insert a tapering, plaited frill to match 
the collar. Miss Abbie recognized the folderols 
as the bit of fine white goods that she had 
been watching lately in Meredee’s fingers. 
| Somehow that thought melted the hardness in 
| her. It—it was all of a piece with an impulsive, 
fragrant caress, with the shy kiss with which 
Meredee had been stunning Miss Abbie at 
bedtime every evening. Miss Abbie put on 
the dress. 

Her reflection in the mirror almost gave her 
heart failure. 

“What a notion!” she murmured, but she 
loosened the sides of her hair. She even 
moistened the tips of two fingers and twiddled 
certain short locks behind her ears. 
stood and stared at herself in absolute incredu- 
lity, until with a gasp she realized the passage of 
time and that Meredee, that frivolous child, 
was alone with a very elaborate dinner, 

Still, Miss Abbie went down the staircase by 
halts and short marches. She felt that she was 
committing herself to goodness only knew what 
madness. And she stopped at the kitchen door, 
overcome with shyness. 

“Lovely!” cried Meredee, 
hands. “Absolutely Llovely!” 

“Thank you for the collar,” said Miss Abbie 
awkwardly. ‘Child, look at the time! [ 
thought you were going to set the table.” 

“T did,” said Meredee, rubbing a finger over 
the back of the gravy spoon and sucking the tip 
with relish, “in the other room.” 

“The sitting-room?” . 

“Um-m-m!” 

Ina flutter of alarm Miss Abbie turned back 
to the hall. At the sitting-room door she threw 
up her hands in horror. 

“Meredee Graves!” she cried. 
possessed you?” 

“T hear a flivver squeaking,” called Meredee 
from the kitchen. ‘Let him in, Aunt Abbie.” 

Miss Abbie thought she would rather have 
died, but she went to the front door. .Henry 
Burdock stood there on the tiny porch, rubbing, 





clasping her 





“Whatever 





had taken out her pies and put her pan of rolls . 


Then she 


Pretty [Things 


(Continued from page 51) 


his feet gently over the cocoa mat. He was a 
tall, lanky man, stooped at the shoulders, 
perhaps from heavy toil laid on too early, and 
with a lean face—too lean and too ascetic. 
Sun and wind had puckered and seamed the 
skin about his eyes, but there was stilk some- + 
thing boyish and wistful about their blue 
depths. His thin-lipped, sensitive mouth had a 
whimsical twist that recalled somehow young 
Meredee’s. Miss Abbie had never known him 
to be anything but gentle in his manner, pos- 
sessing a natural courtesy which led him now to. 
carry his hat in his hand, the soft spring breeze 
ruffling his frost-tipped, black hair. When Miss 
Abbie opened the door, he was smitten sud- 
denly as motionless as the porch posts. 

“Come in,” said Miss Abbie with a touch of 
impatience. “Come in, Henry.” 

“Abbie!” said the man in sheer wonder. 
“Why, Abbie!” 

“Tl have to ask you to sit in the parlor,” 
said Miss Abbie, hastily leading the way. 
“The sitting-room’s all—all cluttered up.” 

But Henry Burdock did not seem disposed to 
disturb the chill, prim order of the parlor by 
sitting on any one of its rigid chairs. ‘Abbie,’ 
he said again, ‘“you—”’ 2 

“We won’t get, any talking done before | 
supper,” said Miss Abbie. ‘Meredee’s out in 
the kitchen alone turning everything in this 
world upside down. You'll have to excuse me. 

Sit down. There’s the album.” She fled, her 
fluttered heart doing a mad jig. 

“Meredee Graves,” she stated on entering 
the kitchen, ‘““you’ve made me feel like a fool.” 

“You look like an angel,” said Meredee. 
‘““Here’s a big apron. Now, don’t stop to argue, 
Aunt Abbie. You haven’t time. There’s 
coffee to be made, and the rolls to be taken out 
and slicked on top, and potatoes to be mashed, 
and the chicken to be served in its feather-bed | 
of rice. Goodness, Aunt Abbie! Move! But 
don’t you dare spatter yourself now!” : 

Meredee kept going on that way until Miss 
Abbie, before she could get a word in edgewise, 
found herself at the head of the table in the 
sitting-room, waiting for Meredee to fetch in the 
guest. Meredee’s crowning act of impudence 
had been to deck out the sitting-room in the 
semblance of a dining salon. She had covered 
the oak table with the sacred tablecloth and 
laid out her grandmother’s fine china, with its 
real gold bands, in a fanciful arrangement 
which, Miss Abbie supposed, she had copied 
from the same magazine that had put collar 
notions into her head. Instead of using the 
sensible electric light, the girl had lighted all 
five of the candles in the Goyernor’s candela-_ 
brum, which she had placed in the center of the 
table. A bowl of narcissus made a golden. 
splotch on the shadowed sideboard. In the  — 
mellow candle light the rich surface of the table- 
cloth shone, and the luster of the china shone 
and, had Miss Abbie only known it, her own 
eyes shone twice as black and luminous as usual. 

‘ Oe a 
HENRY BURDOCK, when the excited 
Meredee shooed him into the room, was 

like a small boy beholding his first Christmas — 4 
tree—all eyes and grins and stutters. - ; ae 

“T declare,” he said, when speech finally — 
came to him, “it was nice of you to fix a treat — 
like this for me, Abbie.” a 

Miss Abbie almost had an accident help 
herself from the platter of chicken.. Her hands 
fluttered, and her eyelids drooped. “It was ° 
Meredee’s notion,” she said. — : a 

“Why, the very idea!” cried Meredee 
“Don’t you believe her, Mr. Burdock! S$ 
showed me this tablecloth on purpose. An 
she told me I could bring the candlestick down- 
stairs and polish it. She got the dishes down — 
and washed them, too. I didn’t even know t 
she had them. Aunt AU eS be good 
Take plenty of gravy, Mr. Burdock. ' 
oodles in the kitchen.” yee Pe 

“Would you think she was a high s 












oe Pe a 


teacher?” demanded Miss Abbie, in futile 
effort to squelch the child. 

But Mr. Burdock, never loquacious, was 
more than content to sit quiet, feasting his 
eyes and—it must be admitted—his physical 
appetite. But then Miss Abbie was a wonder- 
ful cook. 

When it came time to eat the green molds of 
salad on hothouse lettuce, he looked up from 
his plate with a whimsical smile. ‘TI subscribe 
to a woman’s magazine,” he said in half- 
shamed confession. “It ain’t the stories so 
much, but the pictures in the back among the 
advertisements. They have dishes like this. 
Sometimes I’ll just sit and make out a-whole 
banquet for myself from the pictures. Of 
course, when it comes to eating, I usually slice 
me a piece of ham or side meat and open a 
can of something and call it a meal. I never 
thought these things would come true for me.” 

Miss Abbie didn’t know what to answer. 
She was glad now of Meredee’s unabashed 
chatter. Soon Meredee got up to change the 
plates for dessert and to bring the coffee. 

“Abbie,” said Henry Burdock gently. 

“Why, Henry,” stammered Miss Abbie, “TI 
never knew you cared for things like this.” 

- Care for them?” said Burdock. “Does a 
starved man crave food?” 

“T take it he does,” said Miss Abbie pertly, 
then gasped at herself. It was as if some newly- 

driven well of joy had suddenly provided her 
with wit and coquetry. 

“Well, wasn’t it a nice party?” demanded 
Meredee after a long evening, during which 
the three of them had grown almost rowdy over 
a parchesi board. 

“Tt was nice,” said Miss Abbie slowly, 
reminiscently, ‘‘but I never in my life before let 
the supper dishes go without washing.”’ 

“Shall we do them now,” asked Meredee 
deferentially, ‘‘or wait till morning?”’ 

“TLet’s not do them tonight,” said Miss Abbie 
in that same hazy manner and went upstairs 
to risk her death again, counting the stars. 


: THE next morning she said to Meredee that 

A she thought she might as well wear her gray 
silk dress to church and get the good of it. 
Did it really look nice? 

“Lovely!” declared. Meredee. ‘It would 
look still nicer, Aunt Abbie, if you wore fluffer 
things under it. You see, you’re very slender, 
Aunt Abbie. I could lend you some of mine 
to try.” 

“Why, Meredee!” gasped Miss Abbie, 
blushing furiously. But she accepted the loan 
and was amazed to discover how the dainty 
apparel made her more chipper and lightsome. 

Henry Burdock was at church that Sunday. 
Miss Abbie could not remember that he was in 
the habit of coming. Certainly it was not his 
habit to drive her home in his automobile, but 
he did this time. She asked him to stay for 
dinner, though all the time she was racking her 
brain to tell how she and Meredee could possi- 
bly dress up the leavings of last night’s feast. 
Burdock, however, solved that by regretfully 
declining her invitation. 

_ “Got to see a man out Krakow way,” he 
said. “TI guess he’ll give mea bite. It’s a nice 
day, though. A body oughtn’t to stay in. 
Abbie, would you and Miss Meredee enjoy a 
little ride this afternoon? Maybe Miss Mere- 


_ dee would like to have a peek at the old place.” 


Wee Abbie was provoked at Meredee for 

snatching the words of acceptance out of her 

mouth. However, she did not scold, for she 

wanted Meredee’s advice. 

you notice that hat in Miss Mattie 
window as we went by earlier this 

ng?” she asked Meredee while the dinner 

‘was warming. ~ 

___ “The droopy gray one with purple and gold 

ansies?”” said Meredee. “I’ve been thinking 
a wonder that would be on you.” 

wonder how much she’d charge for it,” 

urmured Miss Abbie. 

‘What’s the difference?” said Meredee. 
, Aunt Abbie, isn’t. Mr. Burdock a dear? 

ust mad about you. Anybody can see 


er errs 


















Complexion Secrets 
What Scientists Know About Your Skin 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else but internal 

cleanliness can produce it? A clean system is the originator 
of charm, the handmaid to beauty, the basis of personal attrac- 
tiveness. The texture of your skin, the brightness of your eyes 
and the sheen and lustre of your hair, all depend upon clean- 
liness—internal cleanliness. Truly, the fastidious woman keeps 
cleaninside. Sheis careful to see that her bodily organs function 
properly, particularly those organs that eliminate waste from 
the body. If these do not act regularly and thoroughly, poisons 
are formed, absorbed by the blood and. carried to the great 
covering of the body, the skin. They poison the skin cells, 
causing facial blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness. These 
poisons are the most common cause of personal unattractiveness. 


Result of Research 


Experts have conducted exhaustive research to find some method 
of eliminating these poisons in a harmless and natural way and 
thus keep the system clean, 

The result of their experience in treating thousands of cases has 
been the discovery that Nujol has the unique property of dissolv- 
ing readily many intestinal poisons. These it carries out of the 
body along with the food residue as Nature intended. 

It thus promotes internal cleanliness by preventing the insidious 
poisoning of the skin cells,the most common cause of skin troubles. 


This is why so many women have found Nujol to be an invaluable aid to a clear, radiant, youth- 
ful complexion, Nujol is for sale by druggists everywhere. 


‘Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


How and why the elimination of intestinal toxins will bring beauty and attractiveness is told 
in a plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet, ““A’ LOVELY SKIN COMES 
FROM WITHIN”. Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 808E 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
Please send me a copy of ‘““A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 


Address... 
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Free—this useful book 


“Fiorida’s Food- Fruits” 


Filled with helpful information. Tells 
of the food values of Sealdsweet grape- 
fruit and oranges. Explains the calories 
and vitamines they contain. Describes 
scores of pleasing ways to serve, and 
gives recipes for use in cookery, con- 
fections, etc. Illustrated in colors. 


Invaluable for parties and special occa- 
sions. Useful every day. Send your 
name and address for free copy. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
627 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 


\ Tampa, Florida 
fees 1 a onan 
as F SoA Ae P 
fo fo Sa A Foy 


of. New Castle 


Are the hardiest, sturdiest, i 
freest blooming rose plants in 
America. Grown on their own 
roots in the fertile so.1 of New 
Castle. We give you the bene- 
fit ofa lifetime experience and ’ 
the most select list in America Every desirable Rose 
now cultivated in America is included in our immense 
stock—and the prices are right. 

Our rose book for 1922 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells 
you how to make rose growing asuccess. Published and 
elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for your copy 
today—a postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 115, New Castle, Indiana 






















NO SALAD is quite so PERFECT 4 
as when seryed with ROSE APPLES 


Six hundred leading hotels, from Bangor to Los 
Angeles, are using them. 

A new sweet pepper used as salad cups, garnishes, 
etc.—beautiful red—rich, nutty flavor—crisp—tender 
melting, juicy. 

If not on sale in your Fancy Grocery we will deliver, 
charges prepaid, east of Denver, a case of six full quarts 
for $3.90. Each quart will serve 13 to 16 people. 

Try them at your next dinner. Your guests will 
rave. The first expression is: ‘‘ The lovely things, 
what are they?”’ Then at the first taste: “‘ How de- 
licious, where can I get them?” 

If dissatisfied after using one quart, return the remain- 
der at our expense and we will return all money paid. 

A new book of SALADS in every case or sent free on 
request, with the name of your retail Fancy Grocer. 


KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY, Terre Haute, Ind. 











Have Your Own Distinctive Personal Stationery 
Your name and address printed in neat and digni- 
fied wae oe Ce ae ink on 

ote Sheets : 
100 Envelopes b for $] 00 postpaid 
Our stationery is the correct size, style and quality for society 
use. Send $1.00 and write your name and address plainly. 
_., MARCELLA’S STATIONERY SHOPPE 
500 Fifth Street, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Isa 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency, 


Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pretty Things 


“What a notion!” sputtered Miss Abbie 
helplessly. 

“He'd make an awfully nice uncle,” teased 
Meredee. ‘I expect I really oughtn’t to tag 
along this afternoon, but I do want to see the 
old place.” 

“Meredee, vou stay right with me, do you 
hear?” said Miss Abbie in sudden terror. 

She did her best to cling closely to the girl all 
afternoon, though Meredee and Henry Burdock 
contrived to get her into the front seat of the 
flivver beside the driver by reports of terrific 
bouncing on the rear seat and arguments in 
favor of windshield protection. Miss Abbie, 
newly conscious of her rusty hat, didn’t want 
to make matters worse by having it bounced 
down over one ear, or her hair blown to tatters 
either. 

“Tt’s right warm for this time of year, isn’t 
it?” she said, to explain her high color. — 

“Ves, it is,’ said Burdock solemnly. 
“Things are coming on fine.” 


M I.REDEE behind them began to sing. She 

kept on humming and crooning until they 
turned into the long lane edged with poplar 
trees which was the driveway to the old Graves 
homestead. 

“Oh, Aunt Abbie,” she cried, “don’t you 
just love it?” 

“Some of the old boys are about ready to 
topple,” said Burdock, driving slowly. “But 
you see I’ve been sticking in young ones beside 
them to take their places. It seems a pity for 
fine things like that to go to ruin.” 

“T Jove them,” said Meredee. 
that beautiful doorway!” 

She wanted to know if Miss Abbie had ever 
seen anything lovelier than the fanlight and 
those quaint old hinges. 

“But it needs paint,” she said in reproach, as 
she laid hold of the knob. : 

Burdock had disappeared in response to a 
call from some man at the stables. 

““QOh-h-h-h-h!”” sighed Meredee, as she 
stepped inside, and Miss Abbie’s heart went all 
cold again at the horror and pity in the girl’s 
voice. “Oh, Aunt Abbie, come look!” 

Miss Abbie was glad that Burdock was 
away. : 

‘‘T—T haven’t been out here for years,” she 
faltered, following Meredee. 

The door opened into a great reception hall 
that must once have been the glory of the state- 
ly house. Now cobwebs drooped thick from the 
ceiling corners and between the balusters on 
the graceful staircase. Hobnails had scraped 
and pitted the polished floor. The carvings on 
the mantel above the fireplace were almost 
veiled in dust. Ashes from an old fire were still 
heaped there. Evidently Burdock slept by this 
hearth, for beside it stood a cot bed with trail- 
ing blankets, and at its head a set of book 
shelves had been nailed to the wall. The only 
other furniture was one old hall tree with a box 
seat, which stood at the foot of the staircase. 

“‘ Awful!”’ said Meredee with a shudder. 

Miss Abbie’s heart sank an inch lower. 

“Lonesome!” said Meredee. 

“Lonesome,” echoed Miss Abbie. 

Barend 

“Bares. 

““Comfortless, ugly!” 

“Ugly,” admitted Miss Abbie, and then her 
spirit flared. “But you don’t need to think 
that he doesn’t know it! Just because he’s a 
plain, hard-working man. He knows it’s ugly. 
But what’s he going to do about it? Every- 
body don’t have your advantages. Let’s go to 
the kitchen. He said for us to. We hadn’t 
ought to’ve come in the front way.” 

The kitchen was only a little better in that it 
was lighter and very clean. Still, there was 
something desolate about the oilcloth on the 
table with its blistered rings where hot pans 
had stuck, about the cold, stale loaf of bread 
peeping out through the glass door of a cup- 
board, about two empty cans in the kindling 
box. Miss Abbie wondered if he wouldn’t have 


“And oh, 


been happier boarding with his married hired 


hand. 

‘““Meredee,’ she began miserably. 
Meredee, where are you?” 

She had thought that Meredee followed her 
into the kitchen. Now, turning back to the 
hall, she found her all huddled up on the 
seat to the hall tree, the queerest, most fright- 
ened look on her face. 

““Meredee, what’s the matter?”’ cried Miss 
Abbie. ‘Are you sick?” 

“T—]’m afraid I am,” said Meredee faintly. 
“Can’t you find Mr. Burdock? I think I'll 
have to go home. I'll look at the rest of the 
place some other time.” 

More explanation she would not give. Miss 
Abbie, frightened half out of her wits, raced 
out of the house and down to the barns, her 
hair flying and her skirts fluttering. She 
caught Burdock by the arm and hurried him 
back with her. Still Meredee was incoherent. 
She could only beg to be taken home, looking 
appealingly at Burdock, who stood blushing 
purple at the idea, so Miss Abbie supposed, of 
his sleeping quarters being so invaded. Even 
after Miss Abbie had put the girl to bed at 
home, and had gone downstairs to give Burdock 
a cup of tea and to assure him that she thought 
it was only a little spell, and had then come 
back upstairs to sit with her, Meredee would 
only cling to Miss Abbie’s hand in a panicky 
way without giving any satisfactory account of 
her symptoms, and stare out of the window at 
the gathering dusk, and sigh. 

“Did you see something, dearie?’’? asked 
Miss Abbie, dumfounding herself with a term 
of endearment. 

““T—-yes—no—oh, please don’t ask me!” | 
said Meredee, shivering. ‘‘I—I just got dizzy 
and—I get that way now and then, Aunt 
Abbie. It isn’t anything. I guess I ate too 
much dinner. Let’s talk about something else. 
What did Mr. Burdock have to say to you 
just now?” 

Miss Abbie felt her face grow warm. She 
was glad of the dusk. “He said he might come 
in Thursday night and take us to the movie 
show.” 

“Us, Aunt Abbie?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Did he really include me—honestly?”’ 

“Well, I suppose he did. I—”’ 

“Did he mention me in particular, Aunt 
Abbie?” 

“‘T don’t know that he did, but—”’ 

“Tt’s just as well if he didn’t, for I have a 
date every night this week.” 

“Theidea! And yousick in bed this minute! 
Besides, I wouldn’t dream of going alone with 
him. Think how the town would talk!” - 


“Why, 


“AXTELL, you’ve something to dream about 

now then,” said Meredee. ‘‘ Believe me, 
Aunt Abbie, it’s lots of fun to dream about such 
things. Aunt Abbie, how did you like that— 
that lingerie I lent you this morning?” 

Miss Abbie fidgeted. “It feels real com- 
fortable,’ she said. “I don’t know but what 
I'd like some of my own. I thought maybe > 
you'd have the pattern, and we could get some 
goods and lace at the store tomorrow afternoon 
when we go to Miss Mattie’s for the hat. I | 
declare I’ve run out of things to wear all of a _ 
sudden.” 

Meredee with a soft little exclamation raised 
Miss Abbie’s right hand to her lips and kissed 


the tip of Miss Abbie’s thumb. Miss Abbie 
gasped. Suddenly tears came to her eyes and 


began to run down her cheeks. She couldn’t 
imagine what had come over her, but did re- 
member with dismay that she still wore a silk 
dress liable to spot, and flew to remove it. 
Then she came back to sit beside Meredee for 
another two hours while the two of them talked 


like sentimental schoolgirls, softly and by 


spells, there in the 
rise. , 


dark, watching the moon 
“He took me to several doings when he first — 


came here,’’ Miss Abbie found herself saying. 4 







“But he got out of the habit. I can ry think of 
anything particular that happened.” 

Meredee clutched Miss Abbie’s hands. 

On Wednesday afternoon, while Meredee and 
Miss Abbie both sat in the sitting-room, sew- 
ing fine lace edging on soft w hite nainsook, 
Meredee tried to tease Miss Abbie. 

“Are you g going to wear your pretty new hat 
to the picture show tomorrow night?” ‘she 
asked. 

“T guess so,” said Miss Abbie.w ith flirtatious 
indifference. 

“It’s dark at the movies. ‘Nobody ‘ll see 
you.” 

“Tt’s light at the door—and I guess if folks 
are bound to talk, they’d as well have’ some- 


thing to talk about. TI guess I-have : ea right’ to | 
fix up now and then. I’m a long .waysfrom |'|*s 


being as old as most people seem to think.’ ~~ 


Meredee blew a kiss to Miss‘Abbie. .‘ That’ 52 bie 


the spirit,’ she said. “Don’t you mihd: ‘the 


talk. It’s a compliment. ~-It- means “you re |_f 
somebody. You should have'seen my airs this | | 
afternoon when Mrs. Sands.‘said* she’d “seen | [7 


Mr. Burdock stop by your place this morning.” 
Miss Abbie’s heart jumped.- .For a’ moment 
she was almost knocked out by her dismay. 


“That woman!” she murmured... ‘Ido de- | 


clare! And he just stopped by to tell me he was 
going to take the night train tomorrow over to 
Villa Ridge to see about some cattle a man has 


for sale there, some fancy breed he’s trying to | 
stock the farm with. He’s a right smart man, | 


Henry Burdock. Not many farmers could 
take business trips in the spring... He can afford 
to pay for real hands, though. - I didn’t know he 


was making any money to speak of. . 1—why, | 


Meredee, are you sick again?’ Meredee!”’ 
Miss Abbie had looked up, from her sewing 
to find Meredee staring at her with an expres- 
sion something like that connected’ with her 
attack of the previous Sunday. 
“ Are you going to have another spéll?’ d said 
Miss Abbie. “I'll get the doctor this time.’ 


Meredee waved aside the suggestion. “It | 
isn’t a spell,” she said. . ‘‘I just happened to | 


think of something I’d forgotten: : Is Mr. 
Burdock really going out of-town tomorrow?” 

“On the eleven o’clock train;” said Miss 
Abbie. “I declare, Meredee, vou are upsetting! 
The idea of you going on so when nothing’s the 
matter! I never know how to take you. What 
was it you’d forgot?” 

“Nothing much. I just remembered that 
I’d promised Charley Sands to go for a ride 
tomorrow afternoon, and that’s the day for the 
girls’ baseball practise.” 

“Well, if you do go with Charley Sands,” said 
Miss Abbie, ‘“‘don’t tell him any of this foolish- 
ness. His mother’s the worst talker in town.” 


Miss ABBIE then, with her delightful sew- 

ing—she had bought bright, new gingham 
for three house dresses, and a delicate blue 
voile, besides the lingerie stufi—forgot all about 
the incident. She was as busy as two crickets 
all day Thursday, and in the evening, after 
finishing the supper dishes, she primped herself 
‘in her gray silk dress and dainty new hat and 
sat waiting for the rattle of Burdock’s flivver 
just one half-hour before the time he had pre- 
viously announced for his arrival. And just 
twenty-five minutes ahead of that time Bur- 
dock’s little car came down the street. 


He was all dressed up himself in a new gray | 


suit as stylish as anything Miss Abbie had ever 
seen. He deposited his baggage—a suitcase and 
a bundle—on Miss Abbie’s front porch. Miss 
Abbie carried her head high as she went down 
the walk with him and took her place beside 
him in the machine. Let the town talk! She 
faced the silly, blonde ticket taker at the movie 
palace boldly. She walked down the aisle 
proudly. Sitting beside a male escort for the 
- first time in ten years, she felt a warm delight- 
ful sense of kinship with the world steal over 


her. When the simpering young thing ahead | 


of her cuddled her head against the shoulder of 
her sweetheart, Miss Abbie smiled indulgently, 
though she had heretofore used that sort of 
temptation as one of her chief arguments to 
prove the perypting influence of the movies. 
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Look for name stamped 
in both ends of tin. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


PLUM PUDDING 


A FOOD CONFECTION that 
has graced American tables 
for three generations. 


It contains generous quantities of 
wholesome fruits—raisins, currants 
and citron—with sugar, suet, pure 
spices and other approved ingredients. 


As wholesome as good bread and OTHER PRODUCTS 
butter, and seasonable not only for BONED CHICKEN 


holidays but for all other occasions ea 
hen appetite calls otted Ham 
i Potted Chicken 


At your Grocer’s French Process Prunes 
in 1, 2, 3 and 4-pound tins (in glass jars) 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Home Chef,”’ by Mary Andrews Worthington, containing 
practical recipes and dainty menus. 
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How to use 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
* 


Good Housekeeping, if merely 
read, is a thoroughly enjoyable 
magazine. But it can be made 
to yield endless service, if you 
will use it. Utilize its many de- 
partments; make them serve 
your own specific and personal 
problems. For instance, 


1. In dressing: Read the 12 to 15 page 
fashion department; study the home dress- 
making course; use the patterns Supplied; let 
our experts shop for you in New. York; use 
the local shopping service for the best fashion 
values in your own town. 


2. In eating: Use the tested recipes 
published each month in Good Housekeeping; 
consult the Department of Cookery of Good 
Housekeeping Institute about your own food 
problems, planning, marketing, etc. 


3. In entertaining: Once a month, 
or more often, you can give a delightfully 
unique party, planned by Elaine, Good 
Housekeeping’s entertainment editor. She 
will supply you with full directions and 
equipment. 


4. In child training: Good House- 
keeping has long led in this important work, 
and its experts and collected data are at your 
disposal. Also, there are The Dwarfies, 
written and illustrated charmingly by Johnny 
Gruelle, and the Kiddieland Movie Cut-outs. 
Both of these features are illustrated in 
color. 


5. In club work: Practically every 
month Good Housekeeping publishes one or 
' more articles reporting the activities of the 
women’s clubs of America, offering suggestions 
for club campaigns, and otherwise assisting in 
improving social conditions. Recent activity 
has included active support of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Bill, and the representa- 
tion of women on the Disarmament Con- 
ference, which Good Housekeeping was the 
first magazine to request. 


6. In interior decorating: Every 
month a lesson and an article on Interior 
Decorating. Free consulting service. 


7. In home managing : Home man- 
aging made easy by our general articles and 
the Department of Household Engineering of 
Good. Housekeeping Institute. In addition to 
regular articles, special advisory service. 


8. In buying: Every advertisement in 
Good Housekeeping is guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally. In order to avoid mistakes, there- 
fore, use these advertisements as a buying 
guide. 


9. In health problems: Join the 
League for Longer Life conducted in Good 
Housekeeping by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. And, 
ask Dr. Wiley any questions you care to about 
your health problems. Also Nora Mullane’s 
monthly article and advisory service on 
health and beauty. 


10. And: Every month such famous 
authors as Basil King, William J. Locke, 
Kathleen Norris, James Oliver Curwood, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and others; as 
well as a generous supply of general articles of 
timely interest. An all around magazine 
edited for your use. 








Pretty Things 


Burdock, as usual, had difficulty with his 
speech. After the show he did manage to sug- 
gest an ice cream soda and to tell Miss Abbie 
that her hat was pretty, but that was all worth 
mentioning. Yet, for some reason which she 
could not explain, the more he couldn’t talk, 
the happier Miss Abbie felt. No débutante at 
a gorgeous coming-out ball ever felt greater 
rapture. 

Soon the glorious evening reached: its end, 
and Burdock stood in her doorway, trying to 
say goodby. ‘Abbie,’ he faltered, “I’ve had 
a mighty pleasant time.” 

He put out his right hand. Timidly, hap- 
pily, Miss Abbie laid hers in it. 

“So have I, Henry, thank you,” she said. 

‘“\bbie, I—ten years ago—oh, Abbie!” 

He put out his other hand. Miss Abbie 
gasped—and then she turned and ran. She 
stopped at the head of the steps, her heart 
pounding, her ears ringing. In a minute things 
stopped whirling, and she knew how silly she 
had been. It’s all right to play tag with happi- 
ness when you're sixteen but— 

“What a notion!” she scolded and went 
down-stairs again. 

That was an equally silly act, for of course 
Burdock had gone. He’d walked clear out of 
sight. His little car still stood at the gate. He 
had said he would leave it there and call for it 
Saturday evening. He had taken his baggage. 
No, just his suitcase. The bundle was still on 
the porch floor. With another wild impulse 
Miss Abbie picked it up. She really thought of 
running after Burdock. The bundle might be 
important. Then she heard Meredee come 
chattering down the street, and she ran up- 
stairs again, carrying the bundle to her own 
room. She went to bed quietly in the dark. 
She didn’t want to talk—even to Meredee. 

In the morning, after straightening her 
house, Miss Abbie carried the bundle down to 
the sitting-room. It seemed more proper to 
leave it there for its owner. Miss Abbie’s 
heart was still singing a vague, sweet tune left 
over from the evening before. She had put on 
the first of her new ginghams to be finished. 
She wasn’t watching her step very carefully. 
She stumbled over a chair and fell against the 
corner of the table, the bundle taking the shock 
of the collision. The taut paper burst. A roll 
of gray worsted rolled out on the floor. 

It took Miss Abbie a minute to right herself. 
It took her a minute more to see the roll of gray 
worsted. She stooped and picked it up. A pile 
of her new dainty sewing lay on the table. She 
took the scissors from the top of the heap and 
slashed at the bulky bundle. It opened wide, 
spilling its contents at her feet. Miss Abbie’s 
singing heart went dumb, and her face went a 
pasty white. 


"THERE is no telling the torture that Miss 
Abbie’s heart bore that day. In the evening 
Meredee, who always carried her noon-day 
lunch, came home to find her sitting there, a 
rough gray sock in her idle hands and all about 
her feet a sea of gray worsted—forty pairs of 
socks and twenty pairs of mittens. 

“Aunt Abbie!” cried Meredee. 
Abbie, dear!’ 

Miss Abbie lifted her aching head. She 
thought that today she could not endure 
childish prattle. “Don’t talk!” she croaked. 

But nothing would hush Meredee. ‘“ Aunt 
Abbie, how did you get them?” she demanded, 
wringing her hands. 

“He left them here last night—by mistake,” 
said Aunt Abbie. 

“Oh-h-h-h! Oh, Aunt Abbie, please let me 
explain. Don’t look so—so frozen. You don’t 
understand. I found them last Sunday out 
there in that seat effect. I knew you’d just be 
bound to find them, too, so when I heard that 
he was going away, I told him to take them and 
lose them somewhere. We talked of burning 
them, but the smell would have been terrible, 
and one of the men might. have told—and I 


“ Aunt 


knew that if you ever found out that he hadn’t, 


worn the dreadful things, you wouldn’t under- 
stand and you would be hurt. Oh, Aunt 
Abbie, you mustn’t be hurt! Don’t you see 
how he felt? When he first knew you, you were 
the prettiest girl in Centerville. Everybody 
says so. You were a little snippy, but you’d 
been brought up that- way. He was crazy 
about you. He said you were—difflerent. 
Then, just when he thought. you’d begun to 
like him, you commenced giving him those 
socks and mittens. Aunt Abbie, you know 
they’re impossible. They hurt his feelings. 
They were just like everything he’d had all his 
life and couldn’t stand any more. You smoth- 
ered him in gray worsted, Aunt Abbie. You 
queered yourself with him. Now don’t spoil 
everything again just when it’s about fixed up. 
Won’t you understand?” 

Miss. Abbie twisted her mouth in pain. 
“VWaven’t I got good sense?’”’ she demanded. 


She stooped with an awkward movement and. 


gathered up the socks and mittens in the - 


frayed piece of paper. 
“What are you going to do?” asked Meredee. 
Miss Abbie did not answer. She carried the 
socks and mittens up to her bedroom, came 
down, cooked supper, ate a small portion, 
washed the dishes, and went up to bed. 


JN the morning she came down-stairs looking 

a little tired. but not so wild. ‘‘ Meredee,”’ 
she said, waving toward the gate, “can you 
drive it?” 

“Yes,” said Meredee. 
Sands’s.” 

“T want you to take me somewhere after 
breakfast.” ; 

“Yes’m,” said Meredee, who had cried until 
her eyes were swollen almost shut. ‘Oh, Aunt 
Abbie, you’ve even put the candlestick away 
again!” 

Miss Abbie gave her no comfort. After 
breakfast she put on her hat and went out to 
the machine, carrying a rewrapped bundle. 
“T want to go out to the old place,” she said. 

“Oh, Aunt Abbie!” said Meredee. “Please!” 

“Tf you can’t take me,” said Miss Abbie, “TI 
can get a boy from the livery stable.” 

Meredee started the car. 


“T drive Charley 


“And now,” said Miss Abbie when they 


reached the homestead, “you drive right back to 
town and wait till Henry Burdock comes this 
evening. Then you come back with him—and 
don’t you tell him a word of what’s happened.” 

“No,” said Meredee, as if awed at last. 


“But, Aunt Abbie, won’t you tell me a little — 


bit what you are going to do?” 

“No,” said Miss Abbie. ‘That’s nobody’s 
business but my own.” 

She stood at the head of the poplar avenue, 


her bundle at her feet, grimly watching Mer- | 


edee drive away. Then she took her bundle 
into the house and went out to call Burdock’s 
“hands” from their legitimate business about 
the farm. | : 

All day long she toiled and planned and 
planned and toiled, and in the late afternoon 
she pressed her silk dress, sadly crumpled from 
its packing in the bundle, and sat down in a 
great armchair before the clean-swept hearth 
in the hall to wait for Burdock and Meredee. 


She had feared this moment, feared that she— = 
wouldn’t hold out through the crisis of his — 


coming, but sheer bodily fatigue served her as 


ananesthetic. Miss Abbie went sound asleep, — 


her fine, small head thrown back against the 
faded brocade of her chair. The lighted can- 
dles on the mantel brought out in particular a 


wistful little ringlet that snuggled against her — 


neck below one ear. The first she heard after 
that was a murmur of voices. 


“Tsn’t she the prettiest thing you ever saw?” 
asked one voice just over the border of con- 


sciousness. 


‘‘As pretty as any picture,” replied a man’s 


voice, husky and tender. — 


“Tt’s a shame to waken her, but she’ll be all _ 
fussed and provoked to find how long she’s — 


i 







—_ 


a 


been asleep and that we’ve seen everything.” 
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Miss Abbie began to struggle against the 
heavy smother of her slumber. 

“Whatever possessed her,’ marveled the 
man’s voice, ‘‘to come out here and do all this 
for me? She must have dragged down every 
bit of the old furniture out of the attic and set 
it up where it belonged. She’s got all the car- 
pets down, and the beds made, and everything 
fixed up like—like a real home. She even 
brought out a fancy tablecloth and knives and 
forks and the candlestick. If she was so hurt 
about the socks, what made her do that?” 

“Maybe you’d better ask her,’’suggested the 
lighter voice as with a mighty effort Miss 
Abbie shook herself. forced open her eyes, and 
stood up. 

She was still-a bit dazed. In the shadowy 
mist of the hall she could make out only Bur- 
dock’s face and the glow of his eager eyes. 

“ Abbie,” he said. 

“Henry,” said Miss Abbie, lifting her chin, 
“T heard what you said just now. I wasn’t 
pretending to be asleep. I couldn’t get awake. 
T want to apologize to you. That’s why I’ve 
been fixing things up a bit for you today. I 
couldn’t do all I should have if there’d been 
time. Some of the floors need finishing, and 
the carpets are most all worn through. Still I 
thought it might look good to you to see the 
house something like the way it ought to be— 
the way it ought to have been all along, only I 
didn’t think about it. I just thought when you 
came to stay out here, a lone man except for 
hired hands, that all you’d care about would 
be a place to sleep and a place to eat. I didn’t 
think about you liking pretty things.” 

“‘ Abbie, if those socks—”’ 

“Tt wasn’t the socks altogether. They woke 
me up properly, but I’d been coming to know 
my mistake before that. I—I hope you'll be 
better satisfied now. Can you get some one to 
take me and Meredee back to town now? It 
must be getting late. Where is Meredee?”’ 

“Out in the kitchen trying to put something 
together that will look good in a dining-room. 
Abbie, you aren’t going to run off and leave me 
now, are you?”’ 

“‘1’m sorry to impose upon you,” began Miss 
Abbie stiffly—as stiffly as a wobbly person 
could speak. 

“Abbie!” Burdock seemed to wake up sud- 
denly, too. He moved:forward and deliber- 
ately laid hold of Miss Abbie’s hands. And 
Miss Abbie made no fuss. ‘Abbie, don’t the 
pretty things look good to you, too?” 

“Henry,” sighed Miss Abbie, ‘‘I can’t say 
how good they look tome. I’ve been homesick 
for them for years and years. But I knew I 
couldn’t have them. I wouldn’t take them 
into that ugly little house in town. I couldn’t 
have stayed out here alone on the farm, and 
my brothers wouldn’t leave the city.” 

‘You can stay out here now, Abbie. That’s 
what I was going to ask you about the other 
night, when you ran away. Abbie, I’ve come 
to know that all the pretty things in this world 
wouldn’t look good to me without you among 

them. Abbie, I’m no good at talking. Please?”’ 





SUDDENLY Miss Abbie began to feel faint. 
_ _ “Catchme, Henry!’ she cried. “I’m fall- 

ing. I declare I’m tired to death. Why, 
_ Henry, how strong you are!” 

The next thing Miss Abbie knew, she was 
sitting in his lap in the great armchair, her 
head cuddled down on his shoulders and his 

_ strong arms about her. She was faintly con- 
scious of her indecorum, but she didn’t care. 
She had never felt so deliciously comfortable. 
_ “Oh, Henry,” she murmured drowsily, “can 
you ever forgive me for those terrible socks?” 
“Forgiving would come mighty easy now,” 
said Henry in his slow, thoughtful way. 
“And we'll make up for those ten years,” 
- said Abbie. “We can afford pretty things 
-___ Now, can’t we, Henry?” 
“Vou bet,” said Henry. “The first ugiy 


2, thing that sneaks into this house gets stepped 
-on-—just like that!” 
Bang! went his foot on a thousand-legger. 


er a sighed Miss Abbie. ‘What a no- 











The illustration shows a buffet supper for the 
woman who is going to give an evening party 
sometime during Christmas week. The cool, 
refreshing salad after the heavy feasting of the 
holidays will’ be welcomed: by everyone. This 
is how you prepare it: Shred 1 small cabbage. 


Mix with 1% cup chopped celery, 1 tablespoon 
minced onion, 14 cup each of chopped green pep- 
per and cooked beets. Moisten thoroughly with 
Premier Salad Dressing. Arrange in salad bow]. 
Spread top with Premier Salad Dressing and gar- 
nish with sliced beets and strips of green pepper. 


What Do Your Guests Say 


—afterwards? 


HEWN your front door 
closes behind them. 
And they walk down the steps; 
and he says to her: “Well what 
did you think of the supper?” 
What does she say? 
Does she say: “Oh, it was 
all right, I guess.” 
Or does she say: ““My, Mar- 
ion always manages to find 
something different; what a 


delicious salad that was!”’ 


‘Premier fe 
Salad Ce 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. BGK 
Department 4B 
NEW YORK 


You can have memorable 
little suppers this winter; sup- 
pers that he and she will talk 
about afterwards. 


And you can have them with 
no effort, and at very little cost. 
Just send your name on a pos- 
tal and we will send you the new 


’ Premier Salad Dressing Book 


‘Salads, Suppers, Picnics,”’ that 
tells just how. It is free. 
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oA barbananne 


i discovered, ages ago, how to start a fire. And at once 
he commanded his wife to keep this home fire burning. 


From that day to this, thru many centuries of bar- 
barism and civilization, woman has always been the 
fire-watcher. Even today in kitchens the world over, 
except where there is a “Lorain”, woman watches the 
fire—lest it burn the food she is cooking for her hus- 
band and family. 


Knows her cooking will be a success 


But how different in every kitchen where there is a 
“Lorain”. There the housewife puts food into the oven 
and needs never look at it again until it is delightfully 
done and ready to serve. No fire- watching, no oven- 
slavery, no guessing, no worrying, no “unlucky days”, 
no cooking failures. For “Lorain” controls all oven 
heats and controls them exactly; and whether the oven 
contains bread or cake—or even an entire meal of veg- 
etables, meat and dessert, at one time—the housewife 
knows beforehand just when it will be done, and that 
it will be done perfectly. She never has to look. 


Makes good cooks better, all cooks happier 


Some women like to cook, but to some cooking is 
drudgery. “Lorain” makes cooking delightful and sure, 
banishes all thought of drudgery, gives the family _ 
better food at less trouble to cook it, and makes good — 
cooks better and all cooks happier. 


Wonderful, simple, accurate, reliable—that’s “Lorain”. 
We want you to know all about it, and shall be glad 
to have you read, “An Easier Day’ s Work’’, which 
is a most interesting book. Simply mail the coupon 
for your copy. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY aa 


31 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest makery of gay ranges in the world 
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Only these famous Gas Stoves are 
equipped with the ‘‘Lorain”’ 
CLARK JEWEL—Geo. M. Clark & 

' Co, Div., Chicago, Ill, 
DANGLER—Dangler. Stov? Co. Div., — 
Cleveland, Ohio J 
DIRECT ACTION — National Stove 

Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove - 
Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL-—Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co: Diva. 
Cleveland, Ohio me 
AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
31 Chouteau Ave, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free booklet, “an, 
Easier Day’s Work. 
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One easy turn ofthe “Lorain” 
red wheel gives you a choice 
of 44 measured and con- 
trolled oven heats for any 
kind of oven cooking or 
baking 
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* We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not 
available, but the ‘‘Lorain’’ cannot be used on these 
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Ort the six stoves listed above 
my favorite is 
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had forbidden him to accost her. 
been ordered merely to follow. 
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The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 20) 


entering his room, he noticed that a sheet of 
writing-paper had been pinned conspicuously 
to the pillow of his bed. Its evident purpose 
was to attract his attention. On approaching 
it, he saw that the message which it contained 
eee: printed in large letters and unsigned. It 
read: 


BUT DO NOT SPEAK TO THE WIDOW.” 

It didn’t make sense. What widow? The 
“her” whom he could see by following the 
widow referred presumably to Santa. But 
who had pinned the sheet of paper to his 
pillow? How had this person gained access 
to his rooms? That morning, when he went 
out, he had locked his door and left his key at 
the hotel desk. He had in his possession con- 
fidential papers of almost state importance. 
If their secrets were shared, he might just as 
well pack up and return to America. His 
sense that he was the storm-center of a con- 
spiracy strengthened. 

Seizing his hat and gloves, he hurried down- 
stairs. He had just time to lodge a complaint 
with the management before keeping his next 
appointment, 

e had alighted from the elevator and was 
about to cross the foyer, when a woman rose 
from a chair near by and passed immiediately 
in front of him. He jerked himself up with a 
murmured apology; then he noticed that she 
was gowned in the heaviest widow’s mourning. 
A coincidence, he thought, and yet not so 
very extraordinary! He was proceeding on 
his journey, when his eyes chanced to follow 
her. She had halted uncertainly, as though 
she had forgotten something; by the poise 
of her head, he guessed that behind her veil 
she was gazing at him. More to satisfy his 
curiosity than as the preface to an adventure, 
he also halted. Somewhat ostentatiously he 
drew from his pocket the sheet of note-paper 
which he had found pinned to his pillow. 
Unfolding it, he reread its printed message, 


*TE/YOU WISH TO SEE HER, FOLLOW | 


BUT DO NOT SPEAK TO THE WIDOW.” 
He looked up. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
the veiled figure nodded. He made a step, as 
if to approach her. Instantly she turned and 
passed out. Without further consideration, 
in his eagerness to see what she would do next, 
he followed. 


Iv 
HE had expected that outside the hotel, 


in the throng of anonymous traflic, 
she would wait for him. Without giving any 
further sign that she was aware of him, she 
moved quietly through the fashionable crowd 
of Piccadilly and turned into the sunlit leisure 
of St. James Street. The unconscious gaicty 
of her way of walking was strangely out of 
_ keeping with her garments of bereavement. 
Hindwood’s curiosity was piqued. In a 
shamefaced way he was overwhelmingly in- 
terested. He felt himself capable of a great 
romance. For the moment he was almost 
grateful for the annoyances that had presented 
Sin with so thrilling an opportunity. 
What was he meant to do? The message 
He had 
Crossing to 
the opposite pavement, he hurried his pace 













_ till he was abreast of her. 


She was young. Her figure was slight and 
ight. She was about the same build as 
Santa, but seemed taller. If she were indeed 
‘Santa, this impression of added height might 


3 
’ 


bee be due to the somberness of her attire. She 


was so carefully veiled that even her hair was 


hidden; there was no feature by which he 
could identify her. He tried another experi- 
bi Recrossing the street to a point some 
stance ahead, he loitered before a shop, 
making a self-conscious pretense of studying 
wares, He heard the rustle of her crépe 


ay : 


“TF YOU WISH TO SEE HER, FOLLOW 


as she drew near him. She went by him so 
closely that she almost touched him. He was 
conscious of the faint fragrance of her perfume. 
In the window he caught the dim reflection 
of her figure. At the moment that she was 
immediately behind him, she moved her head 
in a backward gesture, seeming to indicate 
that he should follow. When he turned to 
obey, she was drifting through the September 
sunshine, completely self-absorbed and un- 
noticing. 

Traveling the yard of St. James Palace, she 
entered the Mall, There she hesitated, giving 
him time to catch up with her. A taxi was 
crawling by. She hailed it. Addressing the 
driver, but glancing directly at himself, she 
said in a sweet, distinct voice: 

“Victoria Station. The Brighton platform.” 


V 


Was she Santa? ‘The voice had sounded 
different, yet, had his life depended on 
it, he could not have decided. There was only 
one way of finding out—by joining her on the 
Brighton platform, This would mean missing 
his appointment at the Foreign Office. He 
was prepared to make the sacrifice, but he had 
no guaranty that the chase would end there, 
It was possible that she would still refuse to 
satisfy his curiosity and compel him to accom- 
yany her further. His role was that of the 
incautious fly. But who was the master- 
spinner of this web in which it was intended 
that he should become entangled? Was it the 
Little Grandmother? He, had asked her 
whether they would meet again. In the light 
of present happenings, her answer took on a 
sinister meaning, ‘Will you want to to- 
morrowe”’ 
As he stood there in the sunshine of the Mall, 


with the thud of fashionable equipages flash- 


ing by, a suuen conviction grew up within 
him that he was becoming afraid. An empty 
taxi hove in sight. He beckoned. Before it 
had halted, he was standing on the running- 
board. ; 

“To Victoria 
platform.” 

The driver took his brevity for a sign that 
a train was to be caught by the narrowest of 
margins. THe made such speed that they drew 
up against the curb just as the widow’s vehicle 
was departing. She threw him a furtive glance 
from behind her veil, then turned and moved 
away as though he were the completest 
stranger. Imitating her diseretion, he fol- 
lowed at a distance. 

Halting before the ticket-office, she produced 
her purse. He edged nearer; it was necessary 
that he should learn her destination. 

“A first-class single to Seafold,” he heard 
her say. 

When his turn came, he repeated her words, 
adding: “How long before it starts?” 

“Tive minutes,” the clerk told him. 

As he gathered up his change, he was sur- 
yrised to observe how little was left out of 
his pound, He had supposed Seafold would 
yxrove to be asuburb. By the cost of his ticket 
ne estimated that it must be a journey of at 
least sixty miles. Was it worth the taking? 
Could he return that same evening? He might 
get stranded. If that happened, he was un- 
prepared, to spend the night. These con- 
siderations were swept aside when he noticed 
that the widow had once more vanished, 

Accosting a porter, ‘The Seafold platform?” 
he asked breathlessly. 

“Same as the one for Brighton.” 

“That tells me nothing. ‘There’s no luggage. 
Show me.” 

“Before he had passed the barrier, he was 
aware that the train was crowded. In third- 
class compartments passengers were standing. 
To discover any one under these circumstances 
would. be a labor of patience, Carriage-doors 


Station. The Brighton 
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Do you use modified milk for 


BABY? 


Ii you do you need the 
SANITARY SIPHON 


: Sh J i if 
The Midget Cream Separator 

SKIMIT will get the TOP or BOTTOM milk, which- 
ever the DOCTOR says is best for BABY, 

SKIMIT has the endorsement of GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE and prominent physicians. 

SKIMIT is all metal, there are No CORKS, No 
RUBBER, No PACKING to catch and hold germs. 
It cleans easily and may be STERILIZED by boiling. 

With SKIMIT there is No DIPPING, No POURING, 
No PUMPING One upward pull ofthe plunger starts 
siphon action which quickly removes the TOP milk. 

SKIMIT also gets CREAM for your COFFEE and is 
needed every day in every home, 

Price $1.00 by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


SKIMIT MFG. CO., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Agents Wanted. 
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TheaPtlCo 
DISH PAN | 


FITS THE SINK 
eCANT SCRATCH 





Makes dish= washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 
Dishpan flts sink. Water runs directly into pan, Dirty 
waiter straing thru removable drainer which catches all 
loavings. Kubber feet prevent scratching, Made of dur- 
able copper- steel, thickly tinned. Will last many years, 
Thousands in use, 


Delivered to you for $2.25 


if you give your de wler'’s name when sending check or 
money order, Otherwise, $2.50 
26e additional west of Missourl River, 


% AMMIDON & CO. 


The 45-year-old House 
31S. FREDERICK ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











REMARKABLE VALUE 
No, 1164 Nainsook Slip or Drew ith int, 

pin tucks, French knots, bon Staibe een 
oatherstitching, Nock and sleeves edmed 
with narrow band, same material, thorn 
atitehed and) edged with Ince, Infants 6 


mos., 1 and 2 yr, 
Hand 


De 1s, Made 


} INFANT WEAR 


Low in price, Beautifully made 
by Fronch needleworkers, Layetton 
$156.00 up, Onapproval if references. furnished, 
rite for catalog. De Lis, Dept. A-1, New Orleans 

















(81 pieces) 
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Free Sample Dress Designing Lessons 

“ Women=—Girls--15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
and costume Designing during their spare moments 
IN TEN WEEKS i eens, 


Dross and Costume Design-) Cut and 
ors Frequently Earn Mail to 


$45 to $100 a Week / Dept INS IITUTE 


oche 3 ¥, 
Many Start Parlors in | Seen ree 


Their Own Homes. Send te AT ONCE, 
ree sample lessons 


| from the Home Study 
Course here checked, 
(1 Dress Designing 
(J Millinery 


Kivery woman who now 
does plain sewing should 
take up Designing. 





Hundre's Learn | fy), 
Millinery NAMO sss erssservens 
By Mail [ Address..... Dn Ps ae 0 
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Easy Feet 
Make Cheerfulness 


Not nearly so hard to keep cheery at 
the day’s thousand and one home 
duties, if your feet are contented. 
Many a reputation for a happy dis- 
position rests on the 


Dr Gdison 


(usnt0n Sxor 


“The Easiest Shoe for Women’ 


To women who are on their feet a 
great deal, the soft cushion insoles of 
these shoes are a blessing. ‘The foot 
rests on the velvety wool felt in per- 
fect ease. Free blood circulation is 
promoted and pressure on sensitive 
foot nerves entirely relieved. 

And the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is 
very attractive; the graceful arch gives 
it style. For outdoor or indoor wear 
it is equally desirable. 

Write us today for the new Book of 


Stylesand name of nearest dealer where 
you can try on a pairof Dr. Edison’s. 


UTZ&DUNN Co 


Makers of 
“Style Shoes of Quality’? for Women 
150 Cana! Street, Rochester, N. Y, 
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The Vanishing Point 


were being banged and locked. Even at this 
final moment his habitual caution reasserted 
itself. What else but folly could result from 
an adventure so recklessly undertaken? 

The porter caught him by the arm. “’Ere 
you are, mister. ’Op in. You’re lucky.” 

No sooner had he squeezed. himself into the 
remaining seat than, with a groaning jerk, the 
train started. 


VI 


UCKY! 

have happened to him would have been 
to be left behind. Here he was, following a 
woman whose face he had not seen, to a place 
which, up to a few moments ago, he had not 
known existed. Even to believe that he was 
following her required optimism; he had no 
proof that she was on the train. Probably it 
had been part of her strategy to send him 
scurrying on this fool’s errand, in order that 
her accomplices might be undisturbed while 
they ransacked his rooms in his absence. 

“T’ll make an end of this nonsense,” he told 
himself, “by alighting at the next stopping- 
place.” 

But where was the next stopping-place? He 
glanced along the double row of his fellow- 
passengers, barricaded behind their papers. 
He wanted to ask his question and watched 
for an opportunity. At last, losing patience, 
he nudged the man beside him. 

“Excuse me, sir; I’m a stranger. I’ve made 
amistake. My ticket’s to Seafold, wherever 
that may be, and I—” 

With his nose still glued to the page, the 
man muttered: ‘‘That’s all right. You don’t 
need to worry. It’s where you’re going.” 

“But it isn’t all right,’ Hindwood con- 
tradicted with a shade of annoyance. “TI 
don’t want to go to Seafold; I want to return 
to London. What I’m trying to ask you is 
where can I get out?” 

“Lewes, if you think it’s worth: while.” 

“Why shouldn’t I think it’s worth while?” 

The paper rustled testily and was raised a 
few inches higher. ‘‘ Because Lewes is almost 
at Seafold. It’s the junction where you 
change—the one and only stop between here 
and Brighton.” 

Turning away disgustedly, he watched the 
swiftly-changing landscape. Everything that 
met his eyes was beautiful, with a domestic, 
thought-out, underlying tenderness. It had 
all been planned, that was what he felt, by the 
loving labor of countless generations. In a 
homeless man like himself, the sight created 
a realization of forlornness. He had traveled 
five continents and had planted his affections 
nowhere. It was the same with his human 
relations. He could reckon his acquaintances 
by the thousand, yet there was no one to whom 
he was indispensably dear. By a mental transi- 
tion, the implication of which he scarcely ap- 
preciated, he began to think of Santa. 

They were slowing down. He was surprised 
to discover that an hour had gone by. The 
man at his side folded up his paper Now 
that they were about to part, he considered 
it safe to be friendly. 

“We’re coming into Lewes,” he said*with a 
smile. ‘The Seafold train will be waiting just 
across the platform. You can’t miss it.” 

Hindwood thanked him brusquely. 

What to do next? If he were fortunate in 


catching an express, he could be in London in | 


time to dine. As he stepped out, he saw the 
Seafold local waiting. What good would it 
do him to go to Seafold? Yet to quit now 
would be humiliatingly unadventurous. He 
was moving slowly towards the stair, when he 
was arrested by a voice. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind? It was stupid of me 
to drop it.” 

He turned sharply. She was leaning out 
of a carriage window which he was in the 
act of passing. ‘ 

Without giving him time to question, she 


The luckiest thing that could’ 


explained: “My ticket—it slipped from my 
hand. There it is behind you.” 


The moment he had stooped and returned’ 


it, she withdrew herself. It had happened so 
quickly that he had had no chance. to guess 
at the features behind the heavy veil. With 
a promptitude of decision which almost 
deceived himself, as though he had never 
harbored any other intention, he opened the 
door and clambered into the carriage next 
to hers. 

“That’s that,’ he thought, smiling toler- 
antly at. his relieved sense of satisfaction. 
And then, “It was no accident. She saw that 
I was giving up the chase. She did it to keep 
me going. What’s. her game?” . 


Whatever her game was, he was well on the 


road to enlightenment. The engine was puffing 
through a valley, across salt-marshes inter- 
sected by dykes and sluggish streams, where 
derelict boats lay sunken in the mud and rot- 
ting among the wild-flowers. Grazing sheep 
made the quiet plaintive with their cries. 
Gulls, disturbed by the train’s impetuous 


‘ onrush, rose and drifted lazily into the peace 


that slumbered further inland. Of a sudden, 
with a gesture of exaltation, the gleaming 
chalk-cliffs of the coast leaped into sight and 
beyond them the full flash of the Channel. 

He was clamorous with excitement. Curi- 
osity beat masterfully on the door of the 
future. He had to find out. Why had he 
been brought here? What had Santa to do 
with it? 
compartment? 


"THEY had halted several times. Each time 


he had watched carefully to see whether 
she was eluding him. Again their speed was 
slackening. They were entering a little, 
sandy town, dotted with red-brick villas 
bleached by the wind and sun. He caught 
glimpses between the houses of a battered 
esplanade, of concrete breakwaters partly 
destroyed, of a pebbly beach alternately 
sucked down and quarrelsomely hurled back 
by the waves. Over all hung the haunting 
fragrance of salt, and gorse, and wild thyme. 
They had come to a standstill. Passengers 
were climbing out and greeting friends. A 
porter flung wide the door of his carriage, 
shouting, ‘‘Seafold! Seafold!”? Seeing him 
seated there, he added, ‘Train goes no further ” 
Having watched her alight, he followed. 
She was a few paces ahead, picking her way 
daintily through the crowd. Again she was 
all discretion and gave no hint that she had 
noticed him. Outside the gate, cabmen 
offered themselves for hire. 
head denyingly and passed on with her 
tripping step. Not until the station had been 
left behind did he remember that he ought to 
have enquired at what times the trains 
departed for London. Too late! His im- 
mediate business was keeping her in sight. 
With the unhesitating tread of one familiar 
with her surroundings, she chose what seemed 
to be the most important street. It was nar- 
row and flanked by little, stooping cottages, 
most of which had been converted into shops 
which cater to the needs of tourists. It was 
the end of the season. A few remaining 


visitors were sauntering aimlessly up and down. — 
Natives, standing in groups, had the appear- _ 


ance of being fishermen. Some of them nodded 


to her respectfully; without halting, she passed 
them with a pleasant word. At the bottom 
of the street she turned into a road, paralleling 


Who was the woman in the next 


She shook her 
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the sea-front, which led through a waste of 


£ 


turf and sand into the wind-swept uplands 


of the open country. Just where the country 
met the town there stood a lath-and-plaster — 


house, isolated, facing seaward, creeper- 
covered, surrounded by high hedges. It) 
more pretentious than any he had seen as y! 
Giving no sign that she was aware she was 
followed, she pushed open the rustic 
passed up the red-tiled path, produ 
latch-key, and admitted herself. Ther 
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Good Queen Bess they called her, 
this amazing woman in whose 
reign the genius of Shakespeare 
and Bacon and Spencer flowered. 
She was a bit vain and dressed 
elaborately. 
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manufacturers of women’s wear- 


ing apparel. 


A well-dressed world is a brighter 
world, a jollier world, and Good 
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mous resources, its complete fash- 
ion offices here and abroad, the 
services of its staff of authorities, 
to further this end. 
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her, but not at all welcome. v 
there for a year, off and on. Her companion 


the bare stretch of road, having lured him all 
the way from London, without a single back- 
ward glance or any sign that would betray 
her recognition of his presence, she left him. 


VII 


« JUST what I might have expected,” he said 
aloud. 

“Did you speak ter me, mister?” 

He swung round to find a freckled, bare- 
legged urchin gazing up at him. 

““T¥ didn’t. Who are you?” 

“A caddy from them links over there.” 
Fe: pointed a grubby finger along the road to 
where, half a mile away, the level of the sea- 
shore swept up into a bold, green headland. 

“Then I guess you’re the sort of boy I’m 
looking for. Who lives in this house?” 

“A Madam Something or other. ’Er name 
sounds Russian.” 

_ “What does she look like?” 

“Dunno. She’s a widder and covers ’erself 
up. Not but what she ’as gentlemen friends 
as Visits ’er.’’ 

“You seem a sharp boy. Can you tell me 
how long she’s lived here?” 

“Maybe a year; off and on, that’s her say. I 
don’t recolleck.’’ 

“Ts she by herself?” 

“There’s an old woman in the garden some- 
times as looks a ’undred. She wears a white 
hanky tied round ’er ’ead.” 

“J think that’s all I want to ask you. 
Here’s something for you.- Oh, yes, do you 
happen to know about the trains to London?” 

“The last one’s gorn, mister, if that’s what 
yer means. It’s the one that our gents at the 
golf-links aims ter catch.” 

“Then I’m out of luck. Good evening, 
sonny, and thank you for your information.” 

The bare legs showed no signs of departing; 
the freckled face still gazed up. 

“What's interesting your? My way of speak- 
ing? I’m an American.” 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘We ’ad Canadian 
soldiers ’ere during the war; they’re pretty 
near Americans.”’ 

“Then what is it?” 

“Tt’s that you’re the second gent today ter 
slip me a shilling for telling ‘im about this 
‘ouse. And it’s somethink else.” He sank his 
voice to a whisper. “Don’t look round. 
There’s been some one a-peeking from be’ind a 
bedroom winder most of the time as we’ve been 
talkin’. I'd best be goin’. Good evenin’, 
mister.” : 

Not to attract attention by loitering, Hind- 
wood set off at a businesslike pace down the 
road toward the headland. As he drew 
further away from the house, he walked more 
slowly; he was trying to sort out his facts. 
The woman who lived there had a Russian 
name. Santa Gorlof! She dressed like a 
widow. That would be to disguise herself. 
The: news about the gentlemen friends who 
visited her was quite in keeping with the 
character which the Major had bestowed on 
She had lived 


was an old woman, nearly a hundred—the 
Little Grandmother! But who was this man 


- who: earlier in the day had bribed the boy 


_ that he might obtain precisely the same infor- 


mation? He reminded himself that the police 


were hunting for her. The man might be a 


detective. If justice had already run her to 


earth, Seafold was the last place in which he 


_ ought to be found. If the boy had been accu- 


| - rate about the trains, there was no escape till 


the morning. Even though he were to hire an 


*- automobile, he would be placing his visit to 


_ rampant. 


Seafold on record. Self-preservation rose up 
What a fool he’d been to involve 
himself in so perilous an affair! 


__ And yet, once more and for a last time, he 


longed’to see.Santa’s face. Why was it? Was 


it because her hearsay wickedness fascinated 
him?’ It was not because he loved her. It 


The Vanishing Point 


was not to gratify morbid curiosity—at least 
not entirely. Perhaps it was because he pitied 
her and, against his. will, discovered a certain 
grandeur in her defiance. She had played a 
lone hand. Like a beast of prey in the jungle, 
she was surrounded; at this moment she must 
be listening for the stealthy tread of those who 
were encompassing her destruction, yet she 
had not lost her cunning. She was fighting 
to the end. Probably this time, as when the 
firing-squad waited for her in the woods of 
Vincennes, she was planning to employ a man 
as her substitute—himself. The fact remained 
that in her desperate need, she had appealed 
to him for help. There was the barest chance 
that she was innocent—a victim of false- 
appearing circumstances. He. wanted to 
judge her for himself by tearing aside the 
widow’s veil and gazing on her destroying 
beauty. 

_ Turning off the road, he struck across the 
links, climbing toward the towering headland: 
The wind, coming in gusts, rustled the parched 
gorse and brittle fronds of bracken. Behind 
his back the sun was setting, flinging a level 
bar of gold across the leaden sea. In sudden 
lulls, when the wind ceased blowing, the air 
pulsated with the rhythmic cannonading of 
waves assaulting the wall of cliffs.. When he 
listened intently, he could hear the ha-ha of 
their cheering and their sullen moan as they 
were beaten back. It was strange to think 
that two weeks ago he had been in New York, 
intent on nothing but acquiring a fortune. 
Women had not troubled him. Why should he 
now permit this woman, chance-met on ship- 
board, to divert him—a woman who could 
never be closer to him? 

He had reached the summit of the promon- 
tory. Etched against the sky-line, his figure 
must be visible for miles around. The su 
sank lower, vanished. ; 

Gazing through the clear atmosphere, far 
below him he could discern every detail of the 
house to which he had been temptcd. It 
looked a fitting nest for an old poet. It held 
no hint of terror. At the same time it was 
strategically well situated for occupants who 
wished to keep an eye on all approaches. 

He had been watching for any sign of move- 
ment, when a curious thing happened. Though 
no figure appeared, from one of the upper 
windows a white cloth was fluttered. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand. The signal was 
repeated. He tapped his breast and pointed, 
as much as to say, “Shall I come?” The 
cloth was shaken vigorously. On repeating 
the experiment, he obtained the same result. 
When he nodded his head in assent, the flut- 
tering ended. 

So every step of his progress had been ob- 
served by some one spying through a telescope 
from behind the curtained windows! The first 
moment he had afforded an opportunity by 
looking back, the signaling had commenced. 
That so much secrecy should be employed 
seemed to betoken that Santa’s case was 
desperate. That she should have run the risk 
of tempting him down from London must mean 
that he possessed some peculiar facility for 
rendering her a much needed service. 

The imminence of the danger, both to her 
and to himself, was emphasized by this latest 
precaution. She had not dared to admit him to 
the house or even to acknowledge his presence, 
until she had made certain that he, in his turn, 
was not followed. 


THs thought, that he might be followed, 

filled him with an entirely new sensation; it 
peopled every clump of gorse and bed of bracken 
with possible unseen enemies. The rustling 
of the wind, the cry of a sea-bird, made him 
turn alertly, scanning with suspicion every 
hollow and mound of the wild, deserted land- 
scape. It seemed unwise to allow his actions 
to announce his intentions too plainly. What 
his intentions were he was not very certain. 
His immediate inclination was to shake him- 
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“human eyes were gazing at him, 


| struck 





The Vanishing Point 


self free from the whole mysterious complica- 
tion. 

Continuing his ramble, he assumed a care- 
less gait, descending the further side of the 
promontory and bearing always slightly inland, 
so that his course might lead back eventually 
to the road from which he had departed. As 
dusk was gathering, he found himself entering 
an abandoned military camp. The bare hut- 
ments, with their dusty windows and padlocked 
doors, stretched away in seemingly endless 
avenues of ghostly silence. The Maple Leaf, 


| painted on walls and sign-boards, explained the 


village boy’s reference to. Canadian soldiers. 


He had reached the heart of it, when he was , 


possessed by the overpowering sensation that 
Pulling 
himself up, he glanced back across his shoulder, 
crooking his arms to ward off a blow. Realiz- 
ing what he was doing, he relaxed and stared 
deliberately about: him, Nothing! No sign 
of life! Yet the certainty remained that human 
eyes were watching. 

“ Nerves!” he muttered contemptuously. 

It was dark when, leaving the camp, he 
the road. Stars were coming out. 
lar away along the coast the distant lights 
of a harbor blinked and twinkled. He hur- 
ried his steps. His mind was made up. He 
would get something to eat in Seafold, dis- 
cover a garage, hire a car and be back in London 
by midnight. To confirm his will in this de- 
cision, he began making plans for the morrow. 

‘To enter the town he had to pass the house. 
As its bulk gathered shape, his feet moved 
more slowly. Long before he came opposite 
it, he had caught the fragrance of the myrtle 
in its hedges. The windows which looked his 
way were shrouded. He paused for a moment 
outside the rustic gate, He was saying good-by 
to adventure. He was too old. His season for 
pardonable folly was ended. The prose of 
life had claimed him. 

Prolonging the pretence of temptation, he 
pushed open the gate. A hand touched his— 
a woman’s, The desire to play safe faded. 
Weakly capitulating, he allowed himself to 


be led up the path and across the shadowy 


threshold, The door of the darkened house 
closed behind him. She was slipping the bolts 
into place. 


VIII 


I. listened, He could not see her face— 

only the blurred outline of her figure. 
except for the sound of her moyements, the 
silence was unbroken. At the end of.a passage, 
leading from the hall, a streak of gold escaped 
along the carpet. 

“Santa!” 

No answer. 

“Santa, why have you brought me?” 

Gliding past him down the passage, she 
darted into the lighted room, leaving the door 
ajar behind her, He followed gropingly. As 
he entered, he was momentarily confused by 
the sudden change from darkness. 

She was addressing him in a small, strained 
voice, ‘There’s no need to be afraid.” 

IIe looked about him, searching for the 
inspirer of fear, There was no one save them- 
selves. ‘Then he noticed how she trembled. She 
was making a brave effort to appear collected, 
but it was plain that she was wild with terror. 
Ter eyes were wide and dilated, She stood on 
the defensive, backed against the fireplace, 
as though she were expecting violence. Her 
right hand was in advance of her body. It 
held something which caught the glow of the 
flames—a nickel-plated revolver, cocked and 
ready for immediate action. His reception 
was so different from anything he had antic- 
ipated that he stared with an amused expres- 
sion of enquiry. 

At last he asked, “You knew from the start 
that I thought you were Santa?” 

Biting her lip to prevent herself from crying 
she nodded. Pan front being Santa, she was 


> 


fair as any Dane, with China-blue eyes and 
the complexion of a wild rose. He noted the 
little wisps of curls which made a haze of gold 
about her forehead. She wore turquoise ear- 
rings. They were her only adornment. She 
herself was a decoration. She was like a 
statue of the finest porcelain, so flawless that 
she seemed unreal. Had it not been for her 
widow’s mourning, he would have said that _ 
she was untouched by passionate experience. 
She had an appearance of provoking innocence, 
which made the paleness of her beauty ardent 
as a flame. 

Speaking quietly, “I’m not easily fright- 
ened,” he said; “and you, while you keep me 


covered with that revolver, have no reason to 


be afraid. Any moment you choose you can 
kill me—you’ve only to press the trigger.” 
Tears of horror sprang into her eyes. “But 
I don’t want to kill you.” : 
“Then why don’t you lay it aside?”’ 
“Because—” She'gazed at him appealingly. 
“Because I’m alone. I may need it to protect 
myself.” 
“From mer No. 
see that.” 


T should think you can 


was the house really empty? He listened. 

It was possible that some one might steal 
up from behind. He did not dare to turn. His 
only chance of preventing her from shooting 
him was by keeping her engaged in conversa-_ 
tion. 

“Tf you feel this way, why did you go to 
such elaborate pains to force me to visit you to- 
night? You must have known that I didn’t 
want tocome. It isn’t I who have intruded.” 
He smiled cheerfully. ‘‘At the risk of appear- 
ing rude, I’ll be frank with you. When you 
crossed my path at the Ritz, I was on the point 
of keeping a most important engagement. 
When I followed you out of the hotel, it was 
because of a message I’d found pinned to my 
pillow, ‘Follow the widow.’ So it wasn’t you 
in particular that I was following; I’d have 
followed any widow. I expected that you’d 
speak to me as soon as we were in the street. 

I’d no intention of giving up my appointment. 
You didn’t; you led me on, further and further, 

a step at atime. I don’t mind telling you that 
when I found myself in the train, I was ex- _ 
tremely annoyed. By the time I'd anived 

at Lewes, I’d fully made up my mind to 
abandon the chase. Then you spoke to me. 

I’d wasted so much of my afternoon that T 
didn’t like being beaten. You’d roused my 
curiosity.. Here in Seafold, you dodged me 
and left me standing in the road like a dummy. 
That used up the fag-end of my patience. I 
was mad clean through. I didn’t care if I~ 
never saw you again. When you signaled me 
on the headland, I signaled back that I was | 
coming. I wasn’t. I was tired of being led 

on and eluded. When you caught me at the 
gate, I was flirting with temptation, but I'd — 
already laid my plans to be back in London 
by midnight. So you see you can scarcely 
blame me for being here. The shoe’s on the 
other foot entirely. You’ve put me to great. — 
inconvenience merely to tell me, it would s ; 
that you don’t want to shoot me.” 

“T don’t.” em 2a 

“Then why not throw the thing awa} 
You’re far more scared of it than T am.” — 

“Because I may have to use it.” : 

“On whom?” . 

LON oy 77 « 

“ Why?” : 7 ; 5 7 

A sweet, slow smile turned up the edge ; ol 
her mouth. ‘‘My orders were to k 
here, if once ’d managed to persue 
Ineidee ane ae ats. =e 

He laughed outright. ‘You hate 
me, and you’d hate me to go. Isn’t 
way the land lies? I’m more or less i 
fix: I didn’t want to come, and I d 
to stay. The fact remains that 
here. Why not make the best of 
you’ll stop brandishing that weapon, | 
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“Thats Interesting ! 


A New Year lies ahead with its opportunities for 
doing things better than ever before. Hours and hours 
of time can be saved, for instance, in preparing the 
breakfasts of 1922. 
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Order None Such Mince Meat from your grocer or a Nor 
Such Pie from your baker. Remember that None Such M ce 


Meat has set the standard for over thirty-five years. 
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Mince Meat. x — 
Try this Recipe 
None Such Mince Meat comes in F a 
two convenient forms: in cans, ready NONE SUCH DRESSING FOR DUCK a : 
for use; in packages, condensed Make dressing in the usual way; add one package None Such Mince 


Meat and more apples and some celery to suit individual taste. 


Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, ae New re 4 
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The Vanishing Point 


much more comfortable. 
escape.” 

“Vou might.” 

For the first time he dared to shift his 
position. “Don’t be alarmed,” he warned her. 
““That’s easier. I was stiff. Now, if you'll 
listen, I’ve a proposal to make. You’re 
treating me like a burglar, which isn’t fair. 
You may know, but I’ve not the least idea how 
long you intend to hold me prisoner. I guess 
you’re waiting for some one else to arrive, but 
that’s neither here not there. Before the 

_ third person comes, you may have shot me—of 
course, by accident. . Revolvers go off if you 
keep them too long pointed. You know 
nothing about firearms, and I’m beginning to 
be rather fond of life.- Here’s what I propose: 
if you’ll put it away, V’ll give you my parole 
not to come. within two yards of you or to 
attempt to escape. If I want my parole back, 
you shall have a full five minutes notice.” - 

“Tf I thought that I could trust you—” 

“Voucan. Isit a bargain?” 

Without answering, placing her weapon on 
the mantelpiece, she turned her back on him. 
She seemed waiting to hear him advance into 
the room.. He did not stir. 

“What is it, Mr. Hindwood?” 

“It’s that I’ve just remembered-one thing 
for which our armistice has not provided. 
You’d better pick up your gun again, It’s 
that I haven’t dined. I wonder whether 
you’d let me into the village—” 

He left his sentence unended. He sud- 
denly perceived that she was shaken with 
sobbing. In his concern, he forgot his com- 
pact as to distance and hurried over to her 
side. She swung round, her face blinded with 
tears. As she stumbled past him, she mut- 
tered: : 

“You’ve beaten me. You’re not afraid. I 
couldn’t shoot you now if I wanted.” 


Ix 


I’m not trying to 


TIPTOEING to the threshold, he turned the 
'~ handle and peeped into the passage. As 
before, everything was in darkness. 

He was free to go. There was nothing to 
stop him—nothing except his honor. It was 
easy to argue that even his honor did not 
prevent him. He had canceled his parole 
when he had reopened negotiations by telling 
her to pick up her revolver. She had left it 
behind her on the mantel-shelf. He took it 
in his hand and examined it. It was a repeater. 
Every chamber was loaded. He whistled 
softly—so she had meant business! Setting 
the hammer at half-cock, he slipped the 
weapon in his pocket. He was master of the 
situation now. 

Why didn’t he go? Two hours of steady 
driving, three at the most, and he could be in 
London. He reminded himself that at this 
very moment his private papers might be in 
the process of being ransacked. What if they 
-were? The possibility left him utterly indif- 
ferent. He couldn’t save them after the lapse 
of another three hours. 

_ No, the truth was that since his voyage on 


the Ryndam all the emphases of his life were 
becoming altered. The importance of money 
and power no longer seemed paramount. After 
nearly forty years of living, he had awakened 
to the fact that it was women who shed a 
radiance of glamour in an otherwise gloomy 
world. Of all human adventures they were 
the most enthralling and the least certain of 
rewarding. 

_It was curiosity that had enticed him into 
his present entanglement; his curiosity had 
yet to be satisfied. “With a revolver in his 
pocket, he felt that he now possessed the 
means of extracting the right answers to his 
questions. He had suffered mild inconve- 
miences, but so far he hadn’t done so badly. 
He had established mysterious relations with 
two beautiful women. One of them was 
already under the same roof; the other, he 
believed, was momentarily expected. He 
began to figure himself as a poet, a dreamer, a 
potential storm-center of romance. 

“And. all because she has blue eyes!’’ he 
hinted. 

Then he remembered that Santa’s eyes were 
gray, and that up to the last half-hour it had 
been Santa whom he had supposed that he 
was following. 

He gazed about him, making an inspection 
of the room, trying to guess at the characters 
of its inhabitants. It was square and small. 
Its walls were lined ceiling-high with shelves 
overloaded with books of a learned appearance. 
A work-basket stood on a mahogany desk 
with mending, scissors, and reels of cotton 
strewn near it. A piano had been crushed into 
a corner, looking flippantly out of place amid 
these scholarly surroundings. Below the man- 
tel-shelf was a rack containing a row of pipes. 
Set about wherever a space allowed were vases 
of freshly cut flowers. 

The contradictions of the room suggested 
that it had once been a man’s den, but had 
now been taken over by a woman. This 
seemed to indicate that the owner of the house 
was actually a widow. 

Almost the whole of the wall confronting the 
door was occupied by a tall French window, 
which opened directly on a lawn. Shrubs 
grew waist-high about it. Instinct told him 
that this was the likeliest approach for the 
other person, by whose orders his kidnapping 
had been plotted. He felt convinced that this 
person would prove to be a woman, but he 
was taking no chances. With the night behind 
her, she could spy on him for hours without 
being detected. She might be spying on 
him now. 

Assuming a listless manner, he seated him- 
self to one side of the fireplace. Out of the 
tail of his eye, without seeming to do so, he 
watched the shadowy panes. His right hand was 
thrust into his pocket, gripping the revolver. 

After the lapse of some minutes, he heard in 
the passage the widow’s returning footsteps. 
Outside the door she halted, fumbling at the 
handle. Giving up the attempt, she called 
to him to open. Just as he was rising, a face, 
tense with eagerness, lifted itself out of the 
bushes, peering in on him. 


(To be continued) 


OMEN had had little place in the life of 
; Philip Hindwood, American financier. It 
was almost with reluctance that he admitted 
the charm of his shipboard companion, Santa 
Gorlof, a mysterious personage with something 
oriental in her eyes and smile. But whena rival 
appeared, Prince Rogovich, his whole domi 

__ nating personality rose to meet the challenge. 

+. They were all three to leave the boat at 

Plymouth. At the moment of departure the 

_ Prince seemed to have vanished. Foul play 
was in Hindwood’s mind at once. But Santa 
seemed unconscious that she might be suspect- 

-ed. She made frantic love to Hindwood, but 

he was cautious. Then she, too, disappeared 
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Synopsis of Earlier Instalments 


with someone who called for her in a motor. 

Arrived at his London hotel, Hindwood 
found himself questioned by reporters. Last 
of all came a man from the Secret Service, 
claiming to be Santa’s husband. He said he 
had found her dancing in an Indian temple, 
rescued her, and married her. All went well 
until the death of their child, murdered by a 
native servant. The native in her returned. 
She killed the man. The scandal was hushed, 
but Santa had to leave India. Since, she had 
been a notorious dancer and an international 
spy, who had counted her victims by the score. 

Tn spite of these revelations Hindwood prom- 
ised to himself that he would never betray her. 





At Last-a Safe 
Step Ladder! 









Gee ees along with mice 
and lightning, have always been 
woman’s aversion, and justly so. 


There had not been a real safety 
improvement in step-ladders in 2,000 
years, until TUCKAWAY came. 


Here, at last, is a truly safe ladder— 
staunch, steady and true when needed, 
which tucks away in any out-of-the- 
way corner when its 
work is done. Open, 
from its top step you 
can reach a twelve 
foot ceiling; closed, 
TUCKAWAY occu- 
pies only 16 square 
inches of floor space. 
It weighs approx- 
imately 15 pounds, 
but 1,000 pounds 
pressure can’t break 
its trussed construction of oak “td 
and steel. 

TUCKAWAY is the only guar- 
anteed folding step-ladder. It 
is endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Tribune and Modern 
Priscilla Institutes; and by safe- 
ty engineers everywhere. 


Tuckaway stands 52 inches open, 234 
x 714 x 52 inches folded. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, order direct—check 
or money order—and TUCKAWAY 
will be shipped collect express, parcel 
post or freight. 


Price: $6.95 plain, $7.20 rubber bases 
West of Mississippi: $7.20 and $7.45 


“TU SICARYAY 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 





0: 
Tuckawap 
folded 


Literature upon request 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway —Dept. C—New York City 





In using advertisements see page 4 141 
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Take only 
Dim-a-lite 


NOW the conven- 

ience of regulating 
your electric lights. Ask 
for DIM-A-LITE. It 
screws into any socket 
and fits any lamp. 
Guard against disap 
pointment—make sure 
that it is DIM-A-LITE. 
Imitation is flattery but 
you want service. DIM- 
A-LITE carries an un- 
limited guarantee. 


Wirr CVomrmany 


- PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


* 


Next time you see an Electric Shop think of 


DIM-AcLIilg 


For Sale Everywhere 
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The Facts of Fish 


(Continued from page 56) 


Tn order to appreciate the value of fish as a 
food, the housewife must understand the place 
it fills in her diet Pound for pound, fish and 
meat offer the same properties as muscle and 
tissue builders. Tish, like meat, is high in 
protein, and the valuable mineral salts are 
supplied by lettuce, endive, eclery, cucumbers, 
cold slaw, tomatoes, etc., all of which combine 

especially well with fish and aid in forming a 
balanced ration. The starches are provided by 
bread, potatoes, or rice, which may be served 
with or during the meal. The flavor char- 
acteristic of fish demands something tart, 
hence the use of lemon, French and Russian 
salad dressings, tomatoes, tart sauces, etc., in 
connection with this food, 

In visiting the markets the housewife will nat- 
urally demand fresh fish. This can not possi- 
bly be construed to mean, in many instances, 
fish just brought from the water, but it does 
mean fish that answer the following tests: Kyes 
full, gills red, flesh firm, scales bright, fins stiff. 

The housewife should insist upon the frozen 
fish remaining in its frozen state until it reaches 
her hands. The cold storage plants meet a real 
need, and there are many good reasons for 
using the frozen articles. The consumer should 
understand its excellent food value and get the 
frozen fish frozen and thaw it out in cold water 
in her own kitchen. 

Having identified a fish in season and under- 
standing the price and having appreciated its 
food value in its fresh or frozen state, try to pre- 
pare the fish as palatably and attractively as 
possible. Remember that the housewife who 
fails to prepare, season, and decorate a fish 
properly, thus tempting both palate and eye, 
has failed in her part of the fish industry as 
sadly as the decierent whose unwholesome 
fish shop she quite justly complains—has 
failed in his understanding of the profitable 
reaction of a purchaser to a clean and attractive 
shop. It’s a matter of psychology, and we 
Americans are very sensitive to it. 

In preparing fish keep the following points in 
mind. All fish needs some seasoning; highly 
flavored varieties such as shad, bluefish, 
salmon, bonito, fresh and other mackerels, need 
comparatively little seasoning; more or less 
tasteless fish such as hake, haddock, and 
pollock need high seasoning. Juicy or oily 
fish such as shad, bluefish, the mackerels, 
salmon, etc., need but little ‘fat in their prep- 
aration, whereas the dryer fishes such as had- 
dock, hake, whiting, small cod, flounder, and 
pollock require the use of much fat in cooking. 
Fish should be thoroughly cooked, though not 
dried out; baste both broiling and baking fish. 
Fish is cooked when the flakes separate easiy 
when tested with a fork. 


The Shipeintheaeaee a q 


(Continued from page 14) 


without straining, but rather dreamily 
searched the fog. 

He watched her in strange excitement. 
“What does she see, what does she see?” he 
thought. ‘How piercing are children’s eyes!” 

Again the horn sadly sounded, and the un- 
seen bell tolled, this time nearer still. A ship 
was passing in the white smother, passing fast. 
A third time the horn sounded, and the bell. 
And as if she now saw, as if most clearly she 
saw in this fluid density so impenetrable of his 
eyes, the child stretched full height, smiling a 


sweet, wild smile, and waved her hand, 


The horn sounded once more, this time far 


away, and the vibrance of the bell came once 
more faintly. 

And this was the last time. They stood a 
moment side by side, immobile in the muffled” 
silence. 
owing an explanation. 


power to bring about desired conditio 


She tured to him in the way of one — “Bee th 


Yaris 


When in doubt as to the method: of prepara. 
tion, the following suggestions may prove of 
help. In each case, the manner of preparation 
first mentioned is given preference. is 

Small to medium-sized fish, such as smelts 
trout, whitings, tomeods, butterfish, white po 
yellow perch, small catfish, porgies, ete., 
should be fried or broiled, 

Medium-sized fish should be baked | hole, 
planked or plain, broiled when split, boiled 
whole or in pieces, or steamed, according to 
size and firmness of flesh, This applies to 
market cod, haddock, small salmon, ‘bluetish, , 
some mi icke rel, ete, ; 

Large fish may be baked, planked orboiledin 
picces, and fried or broiled as steaks.’ This is 
are of the halibut, large cod, tuna and sword 

sh Wn * 

Almost any fish may be filleted, either at | 
home or by the dealer, thus taking; away the 
objections to fish because of the bones, These 
bones, which contain nourishment, may be 
used as the basis for soups, chown sauces, 
and so on, ; : 

Hard and soft shell crabs, lobste r, a é 
fish admit of a variety of preparat one eee 
invariably cooked alive. Lae ae, 

Hard and soft shell clams, oysters, ‘mussels, . 
escallops, periwinkles, ete., are eaten ee e] 
cooked, and pickled. on 2 

Canned salmon, tuna fish, yellow tail, oyster, 2 
clams, shrimp, shad roe, lobster and crab meat, 
also salted cod, smoked and pickled herring, x 
finnan haddie (smoked haddock) ), smoked pas 
sturgeon, sardines in oil, and caviar (9 f 
roc), are among the many kinds of pre 
that one may find in the grocery, 
catessen, and occasionally the fk sh 10) 
that the cans are not bulged, and ¢ 
odor of the contents before serving, 
use goods which have a strong | 
bitter taste, Great care is used in the p 
aration of these goods, and they may. be 
used—heeding these precautions— with h real 
profit, ; 

Some fish are best when served. with 
White sauce, cucumber sauce, tartare 
tomato sauces are but a few of the most popular 
among the many tasty sauces possible %. 

The conventional garnishing of pargle 
lemon may be enriched by cut hard.Codt 
lettuce leaves, slices of beets or carrots | 
a few stuffed olives split, or slices of | 
placed at intervals about the dish, 

If the foregoing suggestions are obser ; 
housewife is doing much toward placing fi 
the American menu. As the result of mi 
search, [ am convinced that the bala 


































with the housewife, 





“Tt was Ives-Marie,”’ she said. sim 
“Beauty!” he chided. a 











But she seemed. a ae underst 
‘Fe was TS aie ee I kney 
be there to te me oi 
back to me, daddy, Coming back ) me 
he is a big ship captain!”’ 

The father. 
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The Victor Record Catalog is the 


worlds Greatest catalog of music 


From its 486 pages come to you the 
most famous artists of this generation. 
Here are listed their offerings—here you 
will find cataloged the greatest music the 
world has produced. In this book are also 
portraits and biographies and interesting 
information which help to a better appre- 


ri Ie BLN | } 
i J} Pitas: ciation of all music. 


Do you know, for instance, the 


Records pra story of La Boheme, and which two 































composers wrote operas of that name? 

Did you know that James Whit- 
comb Riley himself recited some of 
his poems for Victor Records? 

Can you name the great com- 
i} ! poser who though born in Germany 
Won / | | is buried in Westminster Abbey? 
I . Did you know Mozart wrote a 
. concerto when but six years of age? 

Can you recall the principal 
numbers in. the Mikado and Pina- 


192 2 | | fi fore? 





Get a copy of this new Victor Record 
Catalog. It is a book that interests every 
one, and you can have a copy free at any 
Victor dealer's. Or write to us for it. 









“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Ail Ah 
hEG US PAT OFF ~* 
‘This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘Victrola’’ identify all our products, 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, e 


REG. US. PAT, Orr 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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HEADLINERS 


WE are a generation. brought 

up to refuse “something 
just as good.” And yet, after all, 
isn’t the world full ofsubstitutes 
superior to our first want? 
“Second Choice,” on page, 20, 
is as good as, or better than, any 


story you had planned to read, a 


bar none. Kathleen Norris 


wrote it 


[X November, Washington be- 

came the capital of civiliza- 
tion, with its initiation of the 
movement to banish war from 
the earth. The “Letters from a 
Senator’s Wife” this month pre- 
sent an unforgetable picture of 
the passing of events—page 13 


YOUTH and adventure and 

romance—with William J. 
Locke to do the mixing. What 
better recipe for an absorbing 
serial could you imagine? It 
begins on page 8 


you are tired tonight? But 


if you will alter your kitchen 
by the plan suggested on page 
66, “Tables and Table Tops,” 
you will lessen your work and 
increase your energy 


OMEHOW the way to God 
has seemed blocked these last 
years. No one knows why, and 
very few have tried to clear the 
track. “’The Open Channel,” on 
page 19, will show you a practical 
plan to avoid detours 


You will find on page I5 a 
new Chinese story by Emma- 

Lindsay Squier. No further 

recommendation is required 


“ AMERICA needs a national 

- academy,” says Rachman- 
inoff, the greatest pianist of the 
age—and proves it, on page 70 


WE have. never, printed a 

more popular ‘serial than 
“The Head of the House of 
Coombe,” just concluded. A de- 


lightful history of its well-loved is 


author, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, appears on page 26, with a 


remarkable portrait sketch bye cs zs 


James Monee Flagg 


Joseph A. Moore, Treas. W.G. Langdon, Sec., 119 W. 40th St., Nets 
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Star Bacon 


HE unvarying quality and flavor of Star 
Bacon is attained by our extreme care 
in selecting only the choicest of the millions 
of pounds we cure yearly. Star Bacon keeps 
so well and may be served in so many ways 
that it is economical to buy an entire piece. 


Serve Star Bacon in these appetizing ways: bacon 
omelette; bacon and beans; stuffed bacon slices; 
sauted liver and bacon; bacon and hominy; bacon 
muffins; bacon and spinach, etc. 


In frying, always start the strips ona cold skillet and 
fry slowly. Save the drippings for. flavoring — for 
sauteing and deep fat frying. 


Star Bacon is identified as highest grade by the 
Armour Oval Label—the quality mark that takes the 
guesswork out of buying. 


Ask your dealer for these Oval Label Foods; 


Star Ham Dry and Fresh Sausage 
Simon Pure Leaf Lard Cloverbloom Butter 
Vebeat Canned Meats Nut-ola Margarine 
Vextbedé Evaporated Milk esl Eggs 


ARMOUR anp COMPANY, Chicago 





Also sold sliced, in glass jars 
and in 8 and 16 oz. cartons 


/ 


In using advertisements see page 4 7 3 
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Guarantee 


con 


EVERY article adver- 
tised in Good House- 
keeping is covered by a 
money-back guarantee. 
This money-back guar- 
antee is made possible 
because all household 
appliances, food prod- 
ucts, and toilet prepa- 
rations have been tested 
and approved by the 
Department of House- 
hold Engineering or 
the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, 
maintained by Good 
Housekeeping. ‘These 
are marked with a star 
(%). The examinations 
are technical and prac- 
tical, the tests being 
made under the super- 
vision of experts. 


Every article adver- 
tised which cannot, by 
its nature, be tested, 
bears the same money- 
back guarantee if the 
advertisement appears 
in Good Housekeeping. 
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The Diary of a Lonesome Girl 


April 12 
Dear Diary: 

I promised to tell you everything, 
Dear Diary, and I’m going to keep my 
promise. But it’s awfully hard some- 
times to write down just how I feel. 
For I am so discouraged. Met Edith 
Williams today on the car.» She was 
going somewhere with Jimmy. And 
her clothes were so becoming that I 
envied her. Yes, I envied her clothes 
and I envied her sitting there with 
Jimmy. My hair is prettier than 
Edith’s, isn’t it? And my eyes—and 
my complexion? Then why am I 
always so lonesome—so much alone? 
Can’t you help me, Diary? Bobbie’s 
better today. 


s April 15 

More trouble, Diary. Mother said 
today that the money she’d saved for 
my new dress would have to go to pay 
Bobbie’s doctor bill. I’m trying to be 
brave, Diary, but I’m so disappointed. 
I wanted to go to a dance on the 26th. 
Shall i go, Diary? I wonder if I can 
fix up that white organdie from last 
season ? 


: # April 18 
Went to church fhis morning. 
Walked home with Alice Browning. 
Saw Jimmy. He’s always with Edith 
Williams. Oh, if I only had some 
pretty clothes—just a few of them! 
Mother tries so hard to save, but Dad 
mever earned a large salary. And 
everything I earn goes toward keeping 
house. But I can still smile, can’t I, Diary? 
_ Maybe, some day, my ship will come in and I'll 
live happily ever after. 


a ba April 23 

I’ve decided to wear my organdie to the dance. 
I do hope none of the girls remember it from 
last year. That new sash may help. Do men 
ever remember dresses, Diary? Jimmy will be 
there with Edith Williams. Always Edith 
Williams. Oh, if I only had some becoming 


clothes ! 
es April 27 


I couldn’t write to you last night, Diary—I 
just couldn’t. I cried myself to sleep when I got 
home from the dance. Every girl had a new 
dress but me. I think Edith Williams’ was best 
of all. Do you think Jimmy will marry her? 
Do you? He hardly looked at me last night. 
I came home all alone—so tired and discouraged. 
Isn’t there something I can do to get pretty 


clothes ? 
ws May 15 


Met Mrs. Peters today, with her two children. 
Poor woman—she hasn’t had a new dress in 
years. She can’t afford those in the shops and 
she can scarcely sew at all. I wish I could sew, 
Diary—then I could make my own clothes. Saw 
Jimmy walking down the street today while I 
was buying a magazine, but he didn’t see me. 
I guess he was thinking of Edith Williams. 


se May 16 
Remember that magazine I bought yesterday? 
Well, I sat up late last night reading it. I just 
couldn’t put it down. For in it I found the story 
of a girl just like myself. She couldn’t. afford 


pretty clothes, either, and she was, oh, so dis- 


couraged. And then she learned of a school that 
teaches you, right at home, to make your own 
clothes for a half or a third of what you would 
pay in the shops. Do you think I could lear 
too, Diary? I’m going to find out, anyway. 


s. x 
More good news, Diary! 


cf 


thousands of “lonesome girls.’’ 
corner there are thousands of “Jimmys.’’ 
and timely message here for every woman and girl who 
wants to know the happiness of having pretty clothes. 










Among the readers of “Good Housekeeping” there are 


months, Diary, but I’ve been awfully busy since 
I enrolled with the Woman’s Institute. Think 
of it, Diary, I’m learning how to make the 
pretty clothes I have always wanted. I’ve 
finished the first three lessons, and already I’ve 
made the prettiest blouse. Just think of being 
able to sew for yourself and have pretty things 
for just the cost of materials! 


F . August 30 
Well, it’s happened, Diary. ere was another 
dance last night and I wore new dress. You 
should have seen the girls. hey were so sur- 














prised. They all wantéd/to know where I 
bought it. And when 1d them I had made 
it myself they would ly believe me. And 
the men! Don’t tell ey don’t notice pretty 
things. My dance as filled in five minutes. 


,good time in my life. 
vt engaged yet, Diary. 


I’ve never 
Jimmy and 
Jimmy’s co 


October 15 
it is onlf fhe middle of October and 

e pretty Fall clothes than 
& And altogether they have 
cost me no moreg than one really good dress or 
suit would havé cost ready-made. Oh, there’s 
a world of difference in the cost of things, Diary, 
when you make them yourself and pay only for 
the materials. Besides, I’ve made over all my 
last year’s clothes—they look as pretty as the 
new ones and the expense of new trimmings and 
findings was almost nothing at all. My friends 
are wondering at the change in me, but we 
know what did it, don’t we, Diary? 


x November 8 

Awfully busy, Diary. I’ve started to sew for 
other people. I made a silk dress for Mrs. Scott 
and a blouse for Mrs. Perry last week. Mrs. 
Scott paid me $10 and Mrs. Perry $3.25. Think 
of it, Diary—little me, who couldn’t sew a stitch 
a few months ago, making clothes for other 
people. Mother just can’t get over it. _ She’s 
actually smiling these days. Says I’m going to 
earn $30 a week, soon. Do you think so, Diary? 


Here 
already I have dae 
I ever had in myplif' 


Yes, and just around the 
There’s a real 


it worked by my own hands. Jimmy 
wanted to know what had caused the 
wonderful change in me and I told 
him all about the Woman’s Institute. 
He wouldn’t believe it until I showed 
him my lessons. He said. they were 
so easy and simple that he thought he 
would take up Dressmaking himself. 
Imagine Jimmy sewing, Diary! 


& November 26 

Gladys Graham came in to see me 
today. I think she had been erying. 
Said she was discouraged because she 
didn’t have pretty clothes. Then I 
told her all about the Woman’s Insti- 
tute. I think she’s going to find out 
about it. I hope she does. Think 
where I would be, Diary, if I hadn’t 
seen that magazine. Goodbye, Diary 
—Jimmy’s here and I can’t neglect 
him even for you. 


OULDN’T you, too, like to 

have prettier, more becoming 

clothes for yourself and your 
family for less than half what they 
now cost you? Wouldn’t you like to 
have two or three times as many 
clothes at no increased expense? 

You can do it by making them 
yourself. You can save at least $25 on 
a suit priced at $40 in the stores, for 
every item of material it contains 
would cost not more than $15. Ona 
dress retailing at $20, you can save 
$12 or $14. Even on a blouse or a 
child’s frock, or a little boy’s suit 
costing $5, it is easily possible to save 
$2.50 to $3 by buying the materials 
and making it yourself. 

Are such savings as these worth while? What 
would it mean to you to be able to save haif or 
two-thirds of what you spend for clothes each 
season? 

You can learn easily and quickly to make 
pretty, becoming clothes for yourself and others, 
and you can do it right at home, in your spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute. There is 
not the slightest doubt about it. More than 
125,000 women and girls, in city, town and 
country, have proved, by the clothes they have 
made and the dollars they have saved, the suc- 
cess of the Institute’s method. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction thinks so much 
of the Institute and its work that he recently 
called it ‘one of Pennsylvania’s most valuable 
educational institutions.” 

Through the Woman’s Institute, you learn how 
to make all stitches and seams; design patterns; 
use tissue-paper patterns; judge, select, buy and 
use materials; make simple, practical waists, 
skirts and dresses; perfect-fitting underwear and 
lingerie; dainty infants’, children’s and misses’ 
clothing; afternoon coats, suits and dresses; 
evening gowns and wraps; tailored coats, skirts 
and complete suits; renovate, dye and make over 
garments; how to embroider, etc. 

It makes no difference where you live, because 
all the instruction is carried on by mail and it 
is no disadvantage if you are employed during 
the day, or have household duties that occupy 
much of your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little of your time to the course as 
you desire and just when it is convenient. 


Send for Handsome 
64-page Booklet 


T tells all about the 
Woman’s Institute. 

It describes the 

. courses in detail and 
explains how you, too, 
ean learn easily and 
quickly, in spare time 
at home, to make your 


P. S. Had the nicest letter from Mrs. Picken, 
the Director of Instruction of the Woman’s 
Institute. She must be a wonderful woman, 
Dia v. (She's so sympathetic—so kind. I think 

é understands women better than any one else 
in America. She’s taken a personal interest in 


_ Devereaux, who has that dressmaking shop 
- Broad street? She is the best dressma 
town. I asked her yesterday if she had studie 
in Paris. ‘No—not in Paris, my dear, /but rig 
in my own home. 
dressmaking and millinery I learned 


own clothes and hats 
and dress better at 
less cost, or prepare 
for success in the 
dressmaking or mil- 

























- Woman’s Institute.” Do you hear, e 
Woman’s Institute! Why, that’s the very schoo! 
to which I wrote the other night! 
We ee * 

Early today the postman brought me a good 
hick letter from the Woman’s Institute. I 
fairly snatched it from his hand. Guess he 
. th nt it was a love-letter. Why, Diary, do 
1a know the Institute is the most wonderful 
_ school I ever heard of? Think of it, while I’ve 
a been so unhappy, thousands of other girls have 

been learning right at home to make just the 
| pretty, becoming clothes they’ve always 
at oh! such wonderful savings. If they 

it, why can’t I? I can, Diary, and I’m 
to! o 


Lee & July 16 
know I’ve forgotten you for nearly two 
~ Advertisement 


May 19 
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me from the very start. 


xe November 17 
Remember mother’s prediction that I would 
soon be making $30 a week as a dressmaker? 
Well, last week I made $35! We'd still be in 


’ the same old rut if I hadn’t sent in that coupon. 


Isn’t it wonderful what a difference a little thing 
like that makes? It hasn’t been hard, either— 
everything is so clearly explained in word and 


picture. Oh, yes, Diary—I want to whisper 
something in your ear. I—I think Jimmy 
loves me. 

e November 20 


The most wonderful, wonderful thing has 
happened, Diary. Jimmy has asked me to marry 
him. It’s to be in the spring just as soon as 
I get my trousseau ready. It’s going to be the 
best trousseau a girl ever had, every stitch of 

Advertisement 





linery profession. 

Use the coupon be- * . _ 
low or write a letter or post card to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept. 8-B, Scranton, Penna. A copy 
of this handsome booklet will come to you, abso- 
lutely free, by return mail. 

— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject marked below: 

(1 Home Dressmaking Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 





PNSUITA Stne estet one nuesneedcueteaes doenesless ovkes csduathen vers gf tou nezapsusadavavar 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address... : Brsaiasenstusesseai 
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HE week beginning February 8, 1922, will be 
an interesting one wherever in these United 
States there are boys; the Boy Scouts of 
America will be celebrating the twelfth an- 
niversary of their organization. In preparation for 
your part in that event we ask vou to read the following 
paragraphs which we have received from the pen of one 
of the foremost educators in America, Dr. James E. 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University: 
‘““A survey of American education does not disclose 
much evidence of a controlling desire to promote pa- 
triotic service. Indeed, if one were to confine one’s 
attention to the work of the schools, particularly of the 
public schools, where, if anywhere, one might expect to 
find the most direct efforts toward teaching the duties 
of citizenship, surprise and disappointment would follow. 
Teachers there are, in great numbers, who see the future 
man or woman in their pupils, and who labor unceasingly 
to fortify them against their day of need; but the test 
that passes pupils from grade to grade does not take into 
account growth in character or moral strength. The 
work of teachers is judged primarily by what their pupils 
know. The virtues and vices of our future citizens are 
a sealed book which our educational authorities do not 
open to inspection. The state seems to have overlooked 
the fact that intellectual power is as great an asset to 
the crook as to the honest man. Public safety, there- 
fore, calls for more than the schools are officially en- 
couraged to give. 


o ResruN are however, education is more than 

schooling. The development of character for 
good or ill goes on, whether the child is in school or out 
of school. His impulse to imitate what he sees and adopt 
what he likes in the real world about him is more power- 
ful, because more natural, than the tendency to identify 
himself with the artifical life of the schoolroom. Hence 
the commanding importance of the playground and the 
educational significance of games that enlist a boy’s best 
self in active cooperation with his fellows. If nothing 
better offers, he will take to the streets and find his 
place in a gang of kindred spirits, tearing down or build- 
ing up his neighbor’s property and his own character 
at one and the same time. The real world of the public 
schoolboy, ‘the world in which things of vital importance 
happen,’ as Kipling puts it, is the world outside the 
classroom—the world of the home or of the street, of 
the church or of the saloon, of the library or the pool- 
room, of the club or the gang, of the world of brooks and 
trees and God’s out-of-doors, or the world of alleys and 
backyards and Hell’s Kitchen. 


A Great Educational Movement 


T is for this reason that I declare the Boy Scout 
movement to be the most significant educational con- 
tribution of our time. The naturalist may praise it for 
its success in putting the boy close to nature’s heart; 
the moralist, for its splendid code of ethics; the hygienist, 
for its methods of physical training; the parent, for its 
ability. to keep his boy out of mischief; but from the 
standpoint of the educator, it has marvelous potency 
for concerting the restless, irresponsible, self-centered 
boy into the straightforward, dependable, helpful young 
citizen. To the boy who will give himself to it, there is 
plenty of work that looks like play, standards of ex- 
cellence which he can appreciate, rules of conduct which 
he must obey, positions of responsibility which he may 
occupy as soon as he qualifies himself—in a word, a pro- 


Ed Leos 
The Boy Scouts Have a birthday 


» Scout movement to education is its pedagogical methods. 





Has to Say 


gram that appeals to a boy’s instincts, and a method 
adapted to a boy’s nature. Every task in scouting is a 
man’s job cut down to a boy’s size. The appeal to a 
boy’s interests is not primarily because he is’a boy, 
but particularly because he wants to be a man.... 
It is the man in the boy that is emphasized and the 
type of manhood idealized is that which strives ‘to 
stand for the right against the wrong, for truth against 
falsehood, to help the weak and oppressed, and to love 
and seek the best things of life.’ 

“But the most significant contribution of the Boy 


As a teacher, I take my hat off to the genius of Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, who in little more than a decade 
has done more to vitalize the methods of character train- 
ing than all the school men in this country have done 
since the Pilgrims landed on the New England coast. 
We have preached the virtues of a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, and have sought 
for the best means of perpetuating a nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that allmen  - 
are created equal. There have been times when we 
doubted whether a nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure. We know full well that the experi- 
ment must eventually fail if our citizens grow up ac- 
customed to the evils of a selfishness and greed and 
indifferent to the ravages of privilege and plunder. 
And failure is just as certain, even if a little longer 
deferred, if our citizens are not trained to participate 
actively and constructively in upholding the virtues 
on which both personal character and good citizenship 
are based.” 





INSEE eight years ago, when the Boy Scouts were 

but babies, Goop HoUSEKEEFING urged the mothers 
of boys to let them become Scouts. Now that the 
Scouts are entering their ’teens we again point to them 
as a force for righteousness and clean living. 


Bread Upon the Waters 


Ee agencies of mercy—-in whose keeping are the 
lives of millions—are in urgent need of help. Here. 
the winter is almost over; spring is at hand; what we 
thought would be a season of discontent and suffering 
has happily proved to be but little worse than normal, 
It has not ‘been so in the lands where the American 
Relief Administration and the Near East Relief are 
fighting famine, disease, poverty, and death. The odds . 
against them have been too great for them to win all 
along the line. In one village they have been able to say, 
“‘By the grace of God and the generosity of the American 
people these children shall live”; but in another village, 
where the children were just as deserving, Just as precious 
in the sight of Him who loves all children, they have had 
to be silent. Now they appeal to youto help them keep 
on feeding the children who have been saved from death, 
to enable them to enlarge their work. They think that ee 
work such as they are doing is to be measured, not only _ 
in terms of lives saved today, but in soul values ten, 
twenty, thirty years from now when the children America ores 
is feeding today will be the men and women upon whom 
will depend the place their countries take in the family zi 
of nations. If your imagination has developed its 
normal spread of wings, the bread you cast upon the 
waters now will be a large loaf. Send it to either the 







Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. {5955 4 | 
WILLIAM FREDERICK bia 


American Relief Administration, 42 Broadway, or the * ‘| 
1] 
| 
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Decoration by John R.Flanagan 


HAT do you think the wind says as it whistles in the sky, 
Making the dead leaves/dance and spin, throwing them up on high; 
What does it say inthe branches, tossing them to and fro? 
“Come out and play,” it whistl¢s, as the seasons come and go. 


What does the little breeze gay, whispering in the grass, 
Making the daisies‘simpey as thesummer hours pass; 
What does it say to the children, making a cowslip ball? 
“Come out and play,’ if murmurs, “‘can’t you hear me call?” 


“Come out and play in the winter, with the snowflakes in your hair, 
Come while the gray clouds spill them, like feathers in the air, 
And come when the sun is shining on the daisies at your feet, 
Out in the meadow come and play, for all the year is sweet.” 





N° editorial boosting 

is ever necessary 
when the new feature is 
a novel by William J. 
Locke. Discriminating 
readers the world over 
know his masterly style, 
his unfailing good humor, 
his ability to create 
lovable characters for 
his stories, and above all 
his wonderful knack of 
story-telling. You can’t 
pick up a Locke story 
without being  enter- 
tained, instructed, and 
enriched by contact with 
one of the big novelists 
of the day. A dozen 
famous books substan- 
tiate this statement. The 
story beginning here is, 
we think, a worthy suc- 
cessor to Locke’s best. 
The love story that is 
merely hinted at in this 
first instalment grows 
to be one of the most 
beautiful Locke has told 


LIVIA GALE 

leaned back 

in her chair 

at the end of 
the dining-room table 
and looked first at the 
elderly gentleman on 
her right and then at 
the elderly gentleman 
on her left. 

“Yow re both of you 
as kind as can be, and 
I’m more than grateful 
for all you’ve done; but 
I do wish you’d see 
that it’s no use argu- 
ing. It only hurts and 





makes us tired. Do 
help yourself, Mr. 
Trivett. And—another 
cup of tea, Mr. Fen- 
march?” 

Mr. Fenmarch, on 


her left, passed his cup 
with a sigh. He was 
a dusty, grayish man, his face. covered 
with an indeterminate growth of thin, 
short hair. His eyes were of a dull, un- 
speculative blue. “As your solicitor, my 
dear Olivia,” said he, “I can only obey 
instructions. As the friend of your family 
I venture to give you advice.” : 

“Why the deuce your father didn’t tie 
you up in a trusteeship till you were 
twenty-five at any rate—”’ said Mr. Trivett 
on her right, helping himself to muffins— 
the table, covered with a green baize 
cloth, was littered with papers and after- 
noon refreshments. ‘‘ Why the dickens—”’ 
he began again after a sizzling gulp. 

“Yes, it’s most unfortunate,” said Mr. 

R 
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“T’m afraid, my dear Olivia,’’ said Mr. Fenmarch mildly, ‘I don’t quite see 
months,”’ said Olivia, ‘“‘and now this is the very last end of everything. A final 
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By William J]. Logie 


Fenmarch, cutting off his friend’s period, 
“‘and what you are going to do with your- 
self, all alone in the world, with this 
enormous amount of liquid money, is 
more than I can imagine.” 

Olivia smiled. ‘‘Of course you can’t. 
If imagination ran away with a solicitor, 
it would land him in the workhouse.” 

““That’s where it will land you, Olivia,” 
said Mr. Trivett. 
better mount.” 

‘““That’s rather neat,” she said. 

“Tf it wasn’t, I wouldn’t have said it,” 
retorted Mr. Trivett. 

“You’re so quick and clever,” said 
Olivia, “that I can’t understand why 


“Common sense is the. 


you won’t see things from my point of 
view.” : 
“You’ve got to learn that a man of ex- 
perience can’t take the view of a wrong- 
headed young woman.” Mr. Trivett 
emphasized the asperity of his tone by a 
thi.__p of his palm on the table. 
Olivia smiled wearily. ‘It’s such a 
pity.” : 
““What’s such a pity?”’ 
“Oh, everything. Of course I know 
you can’t understand. 
fault, not mine.” 
“Tm afraid, my dear Olivia,” said Mr. 


Fenmarch mildly, “I don’t quite see what 


we're talking about.” 


But that’s your 








what we’re talking about.’”’ ‘‘ Why, we’ve discussed it every day for the last three 


settlement, as you call it! 
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“Why, we’ve discussed it every day for 
the last three months,” said Olivia, “and 
now this is the very last end of everything. 
A final settlement, as you call it! That’s 
what you two dears have come for, isn’t 
itz?” . 
“Unfortunately, yes,” said Mr. Fen- 
march. 

“Then it’s all so simple. You’ve 
shown me this’’—she picked up a foolscap 
document and dropped it—‘“ the full state- 
ment of account .of my father’s estate, 
and I approve—I being the only person 
concerned. You’ve got to give me one 
last check for that amount—”’ she tapped 
the document—‘‘and I give you my re- 


That’s what you two dears have come for, isn’t it?”’ 


Carel cet 


ceipt, and there’s an end of the matter. 
Here it is.” 

Mr. Fenmarch looked pained. Mr. 
Trivett opened his mouth to speak, but 
before he spoke, finished his tea. 

““My dear Olivia,” said he, “I’m sorry 
to see you so flippant. Until your poor 
mother died—God bless her!—we thought 
you the most capable, level-headed young 
woman in this town. But for the last 
three months—you’ll forgive my freedom 
in saying so—you have shown yourself to 
be quite impossible.” He paused, angry. 

Olivia smiled and drummed on the table. 

“Have some more tea.” 

“No, I won’t,” he said in a loud voice. 





“Tm talking for your 
good, Olivia. That’s 
why Fenmarch and I 
are here. Two minutes 
will wind up the busi- 
ness. But we have your 
interests at heart, my 
girl, and we want to 
make a last appeal.”’ 

She covered with hers 
the back of his red- 
glazed hand and spoke 
in a softened voice: 
“Yes, I know, I know. 
I’ve said already that 
you and Mr. Fen- 
march were dears. But 
what would you have 
me do? I’m twenty- 
three. Alone in the 
world.” 

“You have your 
uncle and aunt at Clap- 
ham,” said Mr. Trivett. 

“T’ve also some sort 
of relations in the 
monkey cage at the 
Zoo,” said Olivia. 

The repartee to the 
effect that it was the 
fittest home for her 
CCCUELUIUS SF OmVEn. 
Trivett only when he 
was getting into bed 
that night, he merely 
stared at her gaspingly. 

She continued: “I’m 
absolutely alone in the 
world. Do you think 
it reasonable for me to 
stay in this dull old 
house, in this molder- 
ing old town, where 
one never sees a man 
from one year’s end to 
another, living for the 
rest of my life on the 
few hundreds a year 
which I could get if 
my capital were prop- 
erly invested?”’ 

“We .don’t grant 
your premises, Olivia,’ 
said Mr. Fenmarch. 
“The Towers may be 
old, but it is not dull. 
Medlow is not molder- 
ing, but singularly pro- 
gressive, and the place 
seems to—to pullulate 
with young men. So I think our advice 
to you is eminently reasonable.” 

“Oh dear!’’ sighed Olivia. “‘That’s 
where all the trouble comes in. Our ideas 
of dulness, moldering, and pullu—what 
you call it—don’t correspond. Mother 
was very fond of a story of Sydney Smith— 
Perhaps she told you. He was walking 
one day with a friend through the slums 
and came across two women quarreling 
across the street, through opposite win- 
dows. And Sydney Smith said, ‘They'll 
never come to an agreement, because 
they are arguing from different prem- 
ises.’ ”” 

There was a silence. 
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“T’ll have a drop more tea,” 
Trivett. 

“T think I see the point of the remark,” 
said Mr. Fenmarch grayly. “Tt was a 
ple ry On the two meanings of the word.” 

“That w as what my mother gave me to 
understand,” said Olivia. 

Then after another spell of chill silence, 
she cried, her nerves on edge, “Do let 
us come to the end of it!” 

“We will,” said Mr. Trivett impres- 
sively. ‘But not before I’ve made a few 
remarks in protest, with Fenmarch as 
witness. I’m sorry there’s not another 


said Mr. 





“Oh, I'll get one,” cried Olivia. “Myra 
the faithful Myra.” 

- “Myra’s a servant, also a fool; 
you’ve got her under your thumb,” 
Mr. Trivett. 

“Well, well,” said Olivia, “we'll give 
Myra a miss. But I know what you’re 
going to say—and the kind heart that 
makes you say it.” 


and 
said 


A TOUCH of real tenderness crept into 

her fine, dark eyes and almost softened 
Mr. Trivett. She looked so young, so slen- 
der, so immature in her simple mourning. 
Her soft, black hair clustered over her fore- 
head in a manner which he felt was incon- 
sistent with a woman fighting her way alone 
in the world. She hadn’t a bit of color in 
her cheeks; wanted feeding up, he thought. 
She was capable enough in her own sphere, 
the management of her house, the care of 
a bedridden mother, the appreciation of 
legal technicalities. Until she had got 
this bee in her bonnet, he had admired her 
prodigiously, though, with the reserve 
which every Englishman makes in his 
admiration, he deplored the shrewdness of 
her tongue. But this idea of hers, to 
realize all her money in hard cash at the 
bank and go off into unknown perils, was 
preposterous. She was not fit forit. You 
could take her by the neck in one hand and 
by the waist in another and break her to 
bits... . He was a good, honest man 
with fatherly instincts developed by the 
possession of daughters of his own, strap- 
ping, red-cheeked girls, who had stayed 
soberly at home until the right young man 
had come along and carried them off to 
modest homes of unimpeachable  re- 
spectability. So when he met the tender- 
ness in Olivia’s eyes, he mitigated the 
asperities of his projected discourse and 
preached her a very human little sermon. 
When he had ended, Mr. Fenmarch 
seconded, as it were, the resolution, 

Then Olivia thanked them prettily, 
promised to avoid extravagance and, in 
case of difficulty, to come to them for 
advice. The fmal check was passed over, 
the final receipt signed, and Olivia Gale 
entered into uncontrolled possession of her 
fortune. 

The men rose to take their leave. 
Olivia held the hand of the burly, red- 
faced man who had been her father’s 
partner, and looked up at him. 

“T know, if you could have your way, 
you would give me a good hiding.” 

He laughed grimly. “Not the least 
doubt of it!” Then he patted her roughly 
on the shoulder. 

“And you, Mr. Fenmarch?”’ 

He regarded her drearily. ‘After a long 
experience in my profession, Olivia, I have 
come to one conclusion—clients are a mis- 
take. Goodby.” 


The Tae of Triona 


Left alone, Olivia stood for a moment 
wondering whether, after all, the dusty 
lawyer had a jaded sense of humor. ‘Then 
she turned and caught up the check and 
sketched a few triumphant dancing steps. 
Suddenly, holding it in her hand, she 
rushed out into the hall, where the men 
were putting on their overcoats. 

“We've forgotten the most important 
thing, Mr. Trivett. You wrote me some- 
thing about an offer for the house.” 

“An enquiry—not an offer,” replied 
Mr. Trivett. ‘Yes. I forgot to mention 
it. A Major somebody—wait—” He 
lugged out a fat pocketbook which he 
consulted. ‘“That’s it. Major Olifant. 
Coming down here tomorrow to look over 
it. Appointment at twelve, if that suits 
you. Unfortunately Ive an engagement 
and can’t show him round. But Ill 
send Perkins, if you like.” 

“Tf the Major wants to eat me, he’ll eat 
up poor, little Mr. Perkins, too,” said 
Olivia. ‘So don’t worry.” 

She waited until Myra, the maid, had 
helped them into their overcoats and 
opened the front door. After final leave- 
takings, they were gone. Olivia put up 
her hands, one of them still holding the 
check, on Myra’s gaunt shoulders and 
shook her and laughed. 

“T’ve beaten them at last. I knew I 
should. Now you and I are going to have 
the devil’s own time.” 

“We'll have, Miss Olivia,” said Myra, 
withdrawing like a wooden automaton 
from the embrace, “the time we'll be 
deserving.” 

Myra was long, lean, and angular, 
dressed precisely in parlor-maid’s black, 
but the absence of cap on her faultlessly- 
neat, iron-gray hair, and the black apron 
suggested a cross between the housekeeper 
and personal maid. She shared, with a 
cook and a vague, print-attired help, the 
whole service of the house. The fact of 
Myra had been one of the earliest im- 
planted in the consciousness of Olivia’s 
awakening childhood. As far as she 
could remember, Myra had always been 
the same. Age had not withered her nor 
custom staled her infinite invariability. 
She had been withered since the beginning 
of time, and she had been as unchanging 
in aspect and flavor as Olivia’s life-long 
breakfast egg. 


M YRA’S origins were hidden in mystery. 
A family legend declared her a found- 
ling. She had come as a girl from Essex, 
recommended by a friend, long since dead, 
of Mrs. Gale. She never spoke of father, 
mother, sisters, and brothers, but every 
year, when she took her holiday, she was 
presumed to return to her native county. 
With that exception she seemed to have 
far less of a private life than the household 
cat. It never occurred to Olivia that she 
could possibly lead an independent 
existence. Her age was about forty-five. 

“They think I’m either mad or im- 
moral,” said Olivia. “Thank God they’re 
not religious, or they’d be holding prayer- 
meetings over me.” 

“They might do worse,” replied Myra. 

The girl laughed. ‘So you disapprove 
too, do you? Well, you'll have to get over 
neg 

“T’ve got over many things—one more or 
less don’t matter. And if I were you, 
miss, I wouldn’t stand in this drafty hall.” 

“All that I’m thinking of,” said Olivia 


in high good humor, ‘‘is that with you as 
duenna, I shall look too respectable. No 
one will believe it possible for any one 
except an adventuress.”’ 

“That’s what I gather you’re going to 
be,” said Myra. If she had put any sting 
into her words, it would have been a retort. 
But no one knew what emotions guided 
Myra’s speech. With the same toneless- 
ness she would have proclaimed the house 
to be on fire, or dinner to be ready, or the | 
day to be fine. — 

“Well, if you don’t like the prospect, 
Myra, you needn’t come,” said Olivia. 
“TH easily find something fluffy in short 
skirts and silk stockings to do for me.” 

“We're wasting gas, miss,” said Myra, 
pulling the little chain of the by-pass 
and thereby plunging the hall in darkness. 

“Oh, bother you!” cried Olivia. 


HE cleared the dining-room table of the 
tea things and the superfluous papers, 
and opened the window to let out the smell 
of Mr. Trivett’s strong cigar, and crossed 
the passage to the drawing-room opposite, 
where a small fire was still burning. And 
there, in spite of the exultation of her 
triumph over Mr. Trivett and Mr. Fen- 
march, she suddenly felt very dreadfully 
alone, also just a whit frightened. The 
precious check, symbol of independence, 
which she had taken up, laid down, taken 
up again, during her little household 
duties, fell to the ground as she lay in the 
armchair by the fireside. 

Was her victory, and all it implied, that 
of a reasonable being and a decent girl, or 
that of a little fool and a hussy? 

Perhaps the mother whom she wor- 
shipped and to whom she had devotedly 
sacrificed the last four years of her young 
life was the inspiration of her revolt. For 
her mother had been a_ highly-bred 
woman. of a proud old Anglo-Indian family, 
all Generals and Colonels and Sirs and 
Ladies, whose names had been involved in 
the history of British India for generations; 
and when she threw the Anglo-Indian 
family halo over the windmills and mar- — 
ried young Stephen Gale, wio used to 
stand in the market place of Medlow and ~ 
bawl out the bidding for pigs and sheep, — 
the family turned her down with the ~ 
Anglo-Indian thoroughness that had com- 
pelled her mother to lose her life in a 
plague-stricken district and her father to 
lose his on the north-west frontier. The | 
family argument was simple. When you— 
or everything mattering that means you— | 
have ruled provinces and commanded 
armies and been Sahibs from the beginning 
of Anglo-Indian time, you can’t go and — 
marry a man who sells pigs at auction and — 
remain alive. None of the family dem 
to gauge the personal value of the pig- 
seller. The Anglo-Brahmin lost caste. ie : 
is true that, afterward, 
efforts were made by Brahminical uncles 
and aunts and cousins to bridge over the 2 
impassable gulf, but Mrs. Gale, very much 
in love with her pig-selling husband, — 
snapped her fingers at them and vale 
them in individually apposite terms to go 
hang. 

It was a love match right enough. | 
a love match it remained to the very end 
of all things; after she had borne him ty 
sons and a daughter; all through the yo 
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WMAJOR OLIFAN™ was big and kind and brotherly. Somehow Olivia felt that her mother 
lxed him, accepting him without question as one of her own caste, and 

“ed on him as high priest in charge of the household gods. She reflected for 

a while, then, ms&-ting his eyes, ‘‘ You can have the house, Major Olifant,” she said seriously 
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killed in the curious world accident a 
month or so before—and Stephen Gale 
stood by her bedside—she had even then 
succumbed to her incurable malady—and 
said, shaken with an emotion to which one 
does not refer nowadays: 

“Mary, my dear, what am I to do?” 

And she, the blood in her speaking— 
the blood that had given itself at 
Agra, Lucknow, Khandahar, Chitral— 
replied: 

“Go, dear.” 

Olivia, sitting by, gripped her young 
hands in mingled horror and grief and 
passionate wonder. And Stephen Gale, 
just fifty, went out to avenge his sons and 
do what was right in his wife’s eyes, for his 
wife was his country incarnate, her voice 
being England’s voice. A love match it 
was, and a love match it remained while 
he stuck it for two or three years—an 
elderly man at an inglorious Base—until 
he died of pneumonia, over there. 

Mrs. Gale had lingered for a year, and 
close as their relations had been all Olivia’s 
life, they grew infinitely closer during this 
period of bereavement. It was only then 
that the mother gave delicate. expression 
to the nostalgia of half a lifetime, the 
longing for her own kind, and the ways and 
thoughts and imponderable principles of 
her own caste. And imperceptibly Olivia’s 
eyes were opened to the essential differ- 
ences between her mother and the social 
circle into which she had married. Olivia, 
ever since her shrewd child’s mind had 
begun to appreciate values, knew per- 
fectly well that the ‘Trivetts and the Gales 
were not accounted as gentlefolk in the 
town. She early became aware of the 
social dividing line across which she could 
not pass. so as to enter Blair Park, the 
high-class girls’ school on the hill, but 
which narrowed her to Landsdowne House, 
where the daughters of the tradesmen and 
the manager of the gasworks and the 
veterinary surgeon received their education. 

When she grew up, 
she accepted countless 
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Landsdowne House. As she grew up, she 
realized her mother’s refining influence, 
and as far as young blood would allow, 
used her as a model of speech and man- 
ner. And during the long invalid years, 
when she read aloud and discussed a 


wide range of literature, she received un- - 


consciously a sensitive education. But it 
was only in this last, poignant intimacy, 
when they were left starkly alone together, 
that she sounded the depths of the loyal, 
loving, and yet strangely suffermg woman. 
“T remember once, long ago, when you 
were a mite of five,” Mrs. Gale had said in 
a memorable confidence, “we were staying 
at a hotel in Eastbourne, and I got into 
conversation on the veranda with a 
Colonel somebody—I forget his name— 
with whom we had spoken several times 
before—one of those spare, brown, blue- 
eyed men, all leather and taut string, that 
wear their clothes like uniforms. You sevI 
was born and bred among them, dear. And 
we talked and we talked, and I didn’t know 
how the time flew, and I missed an ap- 
pointment with your father in the town. 
And-he came and found us together—and 
he was very angry. It was the only time 
in our lives he said an unkind word to me. 
It was the only time I gave him some sort 
of cause for jealousy. But he really hadn’t. 
It was only just the joy of talking to a 
gentleman again. And I couldn’t tell him. 
It would have broken his dear heart.” 
This was the first flashlight across her 
mother’s soul, and in its illumination 
vanished many obscure and haunting per- 
plexities of her girlhood. Had Mrs. Gale 
lived the normal life of women surrounded 
by those who loved her, she would doubt- 
less have gone to her grave without 
revealing her inner self to living mortal. 
But infinite sorrow and the weakness 
engendered by constant physical pain had 
transformed her into a spirituality just 
breathing the breath of life and regarding 
her daughter less as a woman than as a 


great world. 


kindred essence from whom no secrets 
could be hid. 

So when, at last, her mother faded out of 
existence and Olivia’s vigil was over, she 
faced a world of changing values with a 
new set of values of her own. She could 
not formulate them, but she was acutely 
conscious that they were different from 
those of the good, honest Mr. Trivett and 
the dull and honorable Mr. Fenmarch, 
and that to all the social circle which these 
two represented they would be unin- 
telligible. 

All these memories and vague certainties 
passed through the girl’s mind as she sat 
before the fire in self-examination after 
her victory, and conflicted with the prosaic 
and indubitably common-sense arguments 
of her late advisers. 

“You have a comfortable home of your 
own. Why on earth don’t you stay in it?” 
Mr. Trivett had asked. 

But she had stayed in it, alone, for the 
three months since her mother’s death, 
waiting on the law’s delays, and those 
three months had been foretaste enough 
of the dreary, infinite years that would lie 
before her, should she remain. She was 
too young, too full of sap, to face the blight 
of sunlessness. She longed for the sights 
and the sounds and the freedom of the 
What she would do when she | 
got into it, she did not exactly know. 
Possibly she might meet a fairy prince. If 
such a speculation was that of a hussy, why 
then, she argued, all women are hussies 
from birth. As for being a fool for defying 
advice on the proper investment of her 
money—well, perhaps she was not quite 
such a fool as Mr. Trivett imagined. If 
she did not spend her capital, it would be 
just as safe lying on deposit at the bank 
as invested in stocks and shares; safer, for 
she had lately had wearisome experience ahs 
the depreciation of securities. She would 
not be senselessly extravagant; in fact, 
with the sanguineness of youth she hoped 
to be able to live on the 
interest on her deposit 








other social facts as im- 
mutable conditions of 
existence. Mortals were 
divided by her unques- 
tioning father into three 
categories—‘“ the swells,” 
“homely folk lke our- 
selves,” and “common 
people.” So long as each 
member of the three sec- 
tions knew his place and 
respected it, the world 
was as comfortable a 
planet as sentient being 
could desire. That was 
one factor in his wor- 
ship of his wife: she had 
stepped from her higher 
plane to his and had 
loyally, unmurmuringly, 
unregretfully, identified 
herself with it. He had 
never a notion, good 
man, of the shocks, the 
inner wounds, the in- 
stinctive revolts, the 
longings that she hid 
behind her loving eyes. 
Nor had Olivia; although 
as a schoolgirl she knew 
and felt proud that her 
mother really belonged to 
Blair Park and not to 
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By Martha Haskell Clark 


If I must live as others live, and do as others do, 
I'll store my little House of Life with tinsel-glitter too. 
But somewhere through the smother-shine 
Of all the things men point as mine, 

I'll set a single pane ajar 

To glimpse a golden-bending star, 

And let the moor wind through. 


If I must love as others love, with cynic-shrugging pose, 

Ill strip my small Love-garden’s plot of jessamine and rose. 
But somewhere in a secret nook 

Where no one else would think to look, ‘ 
I'll spare a patch of heart’s-ease sweet 

Where I may run on wistful feet. 

At every twilight’s close. 


If I must think as others think, in terms of Everyday, 

I'll hang my little Room of Dreams with arras drab and gray. 
But still a tiny tended fire 

Of leaping hopes and gay desire 
Shall set the dinginess alight, 

To fold me warm and close at night 
And shine across the way. 
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In honor of the most important conference ever held in America, and perhaps in the world, Washington was 
brilliantly illuminated on the opening nights. ‘This picture was made from in front of the Congressional Library 


There are four unforgetable Washington pictures in these 


Letters from a Senator’s 


Bey 


EAR ALICE: 

I know only too well—and 
from personal experience—how 
difficult a woman who has spent 

all her winters in a big city finds it to 
adjust herself happily and usefully to 
a long, cold, uneventful winter in rural 
New England. It is harder for her— 
much harder—than for the woman who 
has lived the year round in the country 
all her life. So your letter struck a re- 
sponsive chord in my breast. 

“Here everything moves with its usual 
monotony,” you write; ‘‘one has to create 
interests or rust out. I ride a little, I walk 
alittle, I read a lot, and I am trying to do 
my duty on the local school board by 
getting in touch with the children. Do 

I am jealous of all your other 
Even Anne’”’—why the ‘‘even?”’ 
_—‘‘has had a letter.” 

Well, my dear, you shall certainly have 


_ your letter, and I hope you will think it is 


worth waiting for, since I have literally 


_ been having the time of my life this last 
month. Did you ever, as a little girl, 
_ Stand turning a kaleidoscope, marveling 
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at the beautiful, symmetrical designs 
which succeeded one another as rapidly 
as you could move your hand, and calling 
the other members of the family to share 
the gorgeous pictures with you? I have 
constantly been reminded of that feeling 
lately, for, Washington has been truly 
kaleidoscopic in its variety and beauty, 
and I will try to share some of these 
wonders with you. 

The first picture is deep purple; I think— 
the purple which is the color of mourning 
and yet of royalty as well, so infinitely 
more poignantly suggestive of noble grief 
than black: the rotunda of the Capitol 
on the night of the tenth of November. 
The afternoon before, the body of our 
Unknown Soldier, escorted by a military 
guard of honor, had been brought there 
upon the arrival of Dewey’s old ship, the 
Olympia, and placed upon the catafalque 
where the bodies of Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley had rested; and in the evening, 
President and Mrs. Harding, Vice-Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Speaker Gillette— 
representing the Senate and House, 
and the Secretary of War laid the first 


Wife 
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wreaths upon the flag-covered casket, 
while the guard of five soldiers had begun’ 
their silent vigil around it. Early the next 
morning, the public—already waiting in a 
line more than two blocks long and as broad 
as the sidewalk—was admitted, allowed 
to pass into the Capitol through the cen- 
tral entrance, through the rotunda with- 
out stopping, and out by a side door; and 
dawn was breaking on Armistice Day be- 
fore the last of the one hundred thousand 
men, women, and children who made up 
that vast throng of mourners had gone, 
for no one was denied admittance. Mean- 
while, from nine in the morning until ten 
at night, different organizations to which 
a permit had been previously given by the 
War Department, were allowed, one after 
the other, to meet at the Senate entrance 
at a specified time, proceed to the rotunda 
with a military escort, and remain for 
ten minutes beside the casket, holding 
appropriate exercises and laying wreaths 
at its base—wreaths which were then re- 
moved to the side of the chamber by 
attendants in order to make room for the 


next ones to be placed there. 
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It was half-past nine in the evening 
when the turn of the League of American 
Penwomen came—a distinguished gather- 
ing of writers from all over the country, 
with three of the four women on the Ad- 
visory Board of the Disarmament Con- 
ference among our number—and I felt 
a greater sense of dedication to my work 
than ever before as, with Mrs. DuPuy, 
the National President, and Angela 
Morgan, the poet, I walked, as National 
Vice-President, into the dim, silent room 
where the Unknown Soldier lay. 

The only light in the rotunda came from 
a circle of concealed globes high in the 
dome, and fell, like a shaft of light from 
heaven, full upon the casket. The rest 
of the chamber was dusky, like a river at 
twilight. ‘We could barely see the great 
crowds passing through on the other side 
of the slim cordon which separated us 
from them, or the magnificent wreaths 
of flowers, heavy with fragrance, which, 
by that time, went twice around the ro- 
tunda. And there was something of the 
stillness of a great, deep-running river 
about it all, too—even the feet of the 
multitude seemed miraculously to make no 
sound on the marble pavement—I heard 
countless persons speak of the strangeness 
of this fact—and there was not a whisper, 
not a cough, not a sigh. The heads of the 
five soldiers standing about the bier were 
bowed. as if in prayer. At its head stood 
the gift of China, the golden figure of 
Victory, wide-winged, bearing the palm 
and sickle in one hand, the other hand up- 
lifted. At its foot lay a black 
velvet cushion with medals 
pinned on it. Silently we laid 
down our wreaths while Angela 
Morgan, looking like some in- 
spired, angelic being, the folds 
of her white satin dress falling 
about her like the drapery of 
a statue, her beautiful, pale face 
uplifted in the one shaft of light, 
recited her poem, “To the Un- 
known Soldier” 


“He is known to the sun-white 
Majesties, 

Who stand at the gates of dawn; 

He is known to the cloud-borne 
companies 

Whose souls but late have gone. 

Like wind-flung stars through lattice 
bars 

They throng to greet their own; 

With voice of flame they sound his 
name 

Who died to us unknown... . 





“Oh, strange how the ground with 
never a sound 

Swings open, tier on tier, 

And standing there in the shining air 

Are the friends he cherished here. 

Like blossoms blown their souls have 
flown 

Past war and reeking sod; 

In the book unbound their names 
are found— 

They are known in the courts of 
God!” 


‘THE next picture is white—the dazzling 

white of pearls and snow and lilies— 
the white of the marble of the memorial 
amphitheater at Arlington where the 
scene was enacted—the ceremonies at- 
tending the burial of the Unknown Dead 
on the morning of November eleventh 
-—Armistice Day. There was a faint 
haze, like a gray veil, over the blue of the 
skies early that morning, but it fluttered 





Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


away, and when I took my seat in the 
immense structure, which holds five thou- 
sand people, the sun was shining brightly. 
It fell on the wreaths of flowers and laurel 
given by every state in the Union—each 
exactly alike except for the different 
State coats of arms which formed their 
centers, and each containing one leaf of 
solid gold—which, looped together with 
long ropes of laurel, were fastened at the 
tops of the tall, fluted columns that sur- 
round the amphitheater. It fell on the 
still more gorgeous wreaths which deco- 
rated the boxes occupied by the members 
of the Supreme Court, the Diplomatic 
Corps, and the Cabinet; and on the great 
mass of wreaths moved out from the 
Capitol and grouped together in an enor- 
mous bank at the foot of the stage. The 
sun shone, too, on the white vestments of 
the choir, as it advanced singing my favor- 
ite hymn, ‘The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War.” As the last two lines rang out, 


“Oh, God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train,” 


the casket was placed by its body-bearers 
on the catafalque above the mound of 
flowers, with its escort of choir and clergy, 

pall-bearers, General Pershing, and other 
ore isied officers of the army and 
navy standing about it. And finally, the 


sun shone, too, full on the face of President 
Harding, as at ten minutes of twelve, he 
took his place, with Mrs. Harding and 
Vice-President and Mrs. Coolidge, on the 
stage behind the bier. 






Adventures 
In Gat eryatey, 


FE have good news for 

every reader “and 
lover of the “Wild Heart’ 
stories by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier. Even more touch- 
ing than those first simple 
idylls of child and animal 
.friendship far up in the 
Puget Sound country, these 
new sketches are alive with 
dramatic force in the por- 
trayal of wild hearts trapped, 
forced to live in the jails 
men build them. ‘They be- 
gin next month, remember! 


Standing, the vast audience sang “The 
Star-spangled Banner,” and listened to 
Chaplain Axton’s invocation. Then, just 
before the stroke of twelve, the trumpet 
call “To Attention” sounded three times, 
and we bowed our heads for the two 
minutes’ silence—a silence so profound 
that somehow the realization that not 
only the group gathered there, but the 
entire nation, was sharing in it was 















os 


overwhelming. At the end of it, we sang 
“America,” and then Mr. Weeks, the 
Secretary of War, took his place in the 
rostrum and presented to us the Speaker . 
of the Day. 

“We are gathered,” he said, “not to 
mourn the passing of a great general, but 
an unknown soldier of the Republic, who 
fought to sustain a great cause for which | 
he gave his life. Whether he came from 
the north, the south, the east, or the west, 
we do not know. Neither do we know his 
name, his lineage, or any other fact relating 
to his life or death, but we do know that 
he was a typical American who responded 
to his country’s call, and that he now sleeps , 
with the heroes. ; 

“We who are gathered here in aisle 
numbers are simply representative of all — 
the people of the United States who are 
here in spirit, and whose sentiments have 
been more stirred by this event than by : 
any in the life of our country. These 
sentiments can be adequately expressed — 
by only one citizen—the | Presaaaee of | 
the United States.” ny 

The President’s speech I suppose 
have read—at least I hope you h 
though I am constantly amazed at 







































number of women—intelligent | wom! en |i , 
yourself, Alice—who, simply through 5s 


own negligence, do not follow the 
events of the day through the pres 
I want you to go over again the p 
impressed me most: 7 

“Sleeping in these hallowed gro 
thousands of Americans who hay 
their blood for the b. 
freedom. Burial 
rather more than a 5 
Government’s favor: i i 
gestion of a tomb in 
of the nation, sorrowil 
noble dead. 

“Ours are lofty resol 
day, as with tribute to t 


say to the defenders wh 
to mothers who 


be asked again.... 

“Modern warfare is 
a conflict of chivalry, 
test of militant manh 
only cruel, deliberate, 
destruction. I speak 
pacifist fearing war, bu 
who loves justice and ha 
I speak as one who belie 
the highest function o 
ernment is to give i 
the security of peace 
portunity to achieve, 
suit of happiness. - 
ing here to day c 
ground, conscious tt 
ica has halted to shi 


soul to this fellow 
. . . Ican sense the prayers of | 
of all peoples, that this Armi 
shall mark the beginning ¢ 
lasting era of see on ea 
toward men, Let me join i 
Our Father hd e bin, are 
ee 3 the. ta ibe ; 
the g conceal ng 
turned back, | and on 
covering under 


Ta Wai, choking back her sobs, clung to the arm of Yen Hao, as they turned into the narrow, 
black alleyways that ran in sinister lines of darkness through Chinatown’s crooked streets 


cae BOAT ON THE SFREAM 


By 


HEN the slow dusk comes to 
Chinatown, wrapping its 
tawdriness around with a 
cloak of darkness and button- 

ing it with yellow lights, then it is that 
shadowed endeavors awake to evil life and 
steal, invisible and unclean, through the 
narrow, odorous alleyways. When the 
night has descended on Chinatown, bring- 
ing with the gloom a semblance of romance 
to all that the day has shown to be harsh 
and sordid, then it is that behind guarded 


Squ 


Peieeticd ls tt cs any 


Belk Wart oO Ooo by 
Walt Louderback 


doors strange things are bought and sold. 
Dreams are for sale, prisoned in black, 
gummy balls, released through smoke, 
sleepily sweet. Mysterious drugs, potent, 
compelling, to open the cramped doors of 
the day’s bitterness to the lily fields of 
forgetfulness. There are lives for sale, too. 


Behind those secret doors it is as easy to 
buy a man’s death as it is a woman’s life. 
And woe be unto him who shall put his puny 
voice against the might of the Word, when 
it has been spoken by the Tong. For be- 
hind the Tong there is power, swift, deadly. 
What says the proverb? “Three things 
are certain: Life, death, and vengeance.” 

Yen Hao, slouching against the door of 
Sing Luey’s tea and rice store, athrill 
with the mystery of the night. He leaned 
crookedly against the shabby paneling, 
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with one leg distorted and 
turned in toward the other. 
His face, half visible in the 
light that came from the 
yellow gleam of the lantern 
hung above the doorway, 
was slenderly molded, with 
eyes that were those of a 
dreamer, and a mouth made 
only for the saying of kindly 
things. A young face, and 
a young and goodly body, 
missing perfect beauty only 
by a savage whim of fate 
that at birth had twisted 
one of his limbs out of 
peop: and made of it 
an ugly, dragging thing that 
scuffed on the pavement 
out of rhythm with other 
footsteps that passed in 
steady procession. 

There had been no need 
for Yen Hao’s honorable 
parents to name him, their 
first-born, ‘Little Pig” or 
“Ugly Puppy” to deceive 
the evil spirits into thinking 
him unworthy of their spite- 


ful attentions. They had 
called him simply the 
“Lame One.” And the 


devils of the air had but 
to look at the twisted 
limb to know that misfor- 
tune had already set its 
seal upon the life of the 
puny man child. 

Yen Hao had been 
brought to the far western 
land when still so young 
that he had not outgrown 
his milk name. And soon 
an epidemic, raging like 
China’s dragon through the 
fetid streets of the crowded 
Oriental section, had de- 
voured at a breath his ven- 
erated father and mother. 
Came the missionary 
women with their austere 
faces and black dresses, 
gathering the orphaned ones 
into their care. But Yen 
Hao escaped them cleverly, 
huddling his small body 
into shadowed corners as they went by. 

So the Lame One had drifted like a 
fragment of flotsam from. childhood to 
manhood on Chinatown’s murky stream. 
Sometimes his lonely, inconsequential life 
was drawn into whirlpools of hunger and 
cold. Sometimes it was sucked into dull 
eddies of lassitude, wherein he pondered 
vaguely why he lived and what was at the 
end of the turgid river of life. He ate 
seldom, slept where sleep overtook him, 
caught. at snatches of work that were 
thrown to him by careless hands, and at 
times made of his warped life a key that 
fitted into the secret doors of the High 
Ones. But always, through the years of 
emptiness, had he yearned for beauty. 
The love of it was like a clear, white flame 
that poised on the prow of the drifting boat 
that was his soul. 


Now, as he leaned against the tea and 
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Ta Wai spoke slowly and a little wistfully: ‘‘I feel myself slipping away. 
heart of kindness, that you could come with me, for then I would not be 


rice store of Sing Luey, he felt a delicious 
inner happiness. For this day, at least, 
had his heart hunger for loveliness been 
appeased. On a dust heap behind the 
book store of Wo Liang he had found a 
tattered, dirty book of thin rice paper, 
traced with characters once bold, now 
faded with the grime of many years. A 
collection of the poems of the venerated 
bard Ch’en Tai Yung had his hand thus 
chanced upon, and he had hidden the book 
underneath his shabby black jacket, hug- 
ging it tightly to his heart. Until the dusk 
came creeping through the ragged alley- 
ways like a thief that has stolen the treas- 
ure of the day, he had sat crouched in a 
narrow doorway, reading feverishly, hun- 
grily, gorging himself to repletion on the 
fair tone-pictures of the ancient poems, the 
exquisite harmony of their rhythm as he 
intoned them softly to himself. 

















Low 


months, his mind was free, even tho 
eyes kept constant watch as he 
crookedly in the doorway under the yellc 
lantern. For Sing Luey’s tea and ri sei « 
store was but the entranceway to roo 
forbidden pleasures. There were gamblir 
rooms behind the store, and undernea 
the ground dark labyrinths where opi 
dreams were sold. And it was 
Hao’s nightly duty to lounge thus 
gently in the doorway and to scan car 
all who sought admittance; to wa 
the pressure of an electric button, ag 
the coming of officers of the law. 
Through his mind bits of the tor e 
tures were moving like clouds acros 
empty sky, grouping themselves into 
forms, dissolving, fading, melting 
others— 


It is as if I were carried out on the current of a great river. 


_ There was one poem which he loved best 
of all. He repeated it to himself now, his 
lips moving wordlessly, his eyes in a haze 
of dreamy rapture: 
_ “My soul is like a boat on the stream, 
_ Drifting and gliding through emerald waters. 
_ Dawn comes and high noon, and still I go 
os onward. 
_ Where is there rest for my heavy oar? 
My soul is weary of sunlight that glistens 
On waters so calm, so relentlessly slow. 
Now, in the evening, I see a great city, 
_. And there in the port I shall anchor at rest.”’ 


His life had been indeed so, he told him- 
self. Drifting without will, without di- 
_ rection, aimlessly, futilely— 
___ Asudden shadow fell across his brooding. 
he skein of thoughts was cut as if by a 
_ sharp knife. A woman, old and bent, with 
_ yellow, wrinkled face and eyes that were 
_ two sl unted spots of fear, had come up to 
rar tee 















I wish, O 
afraid.” Her eyes closed wearily, and a tear glistened beneath the lashes 


him silently, and there was pleading in the 
gnarled and shaking hands she held out to 
him. 

He greeted her with courtesy, for she had 
been kind to him. The old Sai Len Su, 
many times in the lean years that were be- 
hind him, had called him into the humble 
rooms that were hers, and had given him 
rice, tea, and fish. Many times had her 
daughter, the fragile and lily-like Ta Wai, 
served him with her own hands, her shy 
child eyes smiling down at him as he 
praised the poor food in extravagant and 
poetic terms. : 

The old woman peered about her as if to 
pierce the darkness with her eyes and rob 
it of its menace. She drew Yen Hao away 
from the yellow lantern’s light, deep into 
the shadow of the jutting balcony. Her 
voice was barely audible. 

‘Listen to me, Lame One, and heed a 


mother’s prayers, for I am 
sorely tried and have need 
of your help.” 

One thin hand 
his black-sleeved arm. 
was trembling. 

“Honorable mother,” he 
soothed her in a whisper, 
“deign to let your heart 
rest in peace, and tell me 
how I may serve you.” 

It was in his mind to ask 
of Ta Wai, the girl-child 
who had smiled on him 
innocently, confidingly. But 
one does not ask of girl- 
children. 

“OQ son of honorable 
parents who were taken to 
their ancestors” —the old 
woman’s voice broke sud- 
denly, and a tremor passed 
through her whole body-— 
“T come-to you for help in 
this, the hour of my daugh- 
ter’s sorrow.” 

Yen Hao felt a twinge at 
his heart. His hand closed 
over the trembling one on 
his arm. “What of your 
lovely daughter, O vener- 
ated mother?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“‘She—O Lame One, only 
you can save her. IJ am in 
debt to Sing Luey for food, 
and he claims my daughter, 
my slender, white rose, in 
payment.” 

Yen Hao was silent for 
an instant. “‘Does the hon- 


was on 
She 


orable Sing Luey claim 
your rose of beauty for his 
wife?” 

The old woman’s head 


sank until it touched her 
shrunken breast. ‘No, son 
of kindness, for a sing-song 
girl.” 

Yen Hao’s heart was beat- 
ing heavily, but he made no 
sign. Aslave girl! Ta Wai, 
the lily child! He had seen 
the slave girls in the hidden 
rooms beneath the store, in 
the underground labyrinths 
of filth and horror. Waxen-faced and 
heavy-lidded they were, with eyes that 
stared and saw nothing. Shrunken of 
mind and body, they existed dully, without 
hope, without reason, sunk in a torpor of 
opium dreams and soul-deadening drugs. 
And Ta Wai— 

A great revolt arose within him. Was 
she, the timid one, the sweet and confiding 


- girl flower, to be sucked down into the filth 


of Sing Luey’s unlawful desire? For the 
moment he had no hope of saving her, for a 
great helplessness surged through and over 
his pity, his horror that fate could be so 
unkind. What could he, Yen Hao, do 
against the might of Sing Luey’s will? 
What could his puny body avail against 
the wrath of the Golden Dragon Tong? 
According to the law of his people, the girl 
child belonged to Sing Luey if the mother 
could not pay her debt. According to the 


1’ 


1d 


ancient law of his land—yes. But deep 
within him a voice cried out to his heart 
that it must not be so; that the life of Ta 
Wai must not be broken because of a bag 
of rice unpaid for. 

He spoke slowly, uncertainly. His eyes 
were troubled and heavy. ‘‘Be of courage, 
reverend mother. I myself will pay the 
debt which you have contracted. This 
night will I tell the worthy Sing Luey that 
I, miserable and insignificant, will bind my- 
self to deliver unto him the full amount 
which he requires.”’ 

He knew not how he could fulfill this 
promise; his pay was a pittance. But 
somehow it should be accomplished. 

The old woman only tightened her hold 

























Yen Hao, slouching against the door of Sing 
Luey’s tea store, was athrill with the mystery 
of the night. Always, through the years 
of emptiness, he had yearned for beauty 


8 and I will be your slave. 
> withered life shall be devoted 


on his arm. Her voice shook as if with 
racking fear. ‘‘Son of kindness, it is too 
late to speak of payment of debts—he has 
taken her!” : 

Now indeed the repression of Yen Hao’s 
race failed him. His breath came in a 
painful hiss. “Ai! She is then already in 
Sing Luey’s hands?”’ 

“T fear so, O Lame One. I returned but 
now to my unworthy house whence I had 
departed to try and borrow money to keep 
his evil shadow from my threshold. She 
was gone, miserable that Iam! Torn bits 
of her clothing there were on the floor, a 
knife lay where it had been struck from 
her hand—my littlest one! She is so frail, 
so*timid—she was sick, too, of a fever—ai, 
that they should tear her from 
me! Lame One, to you are 
known the secret passageways 
that lie beneath the ground— 
listen to my heart that cries 
out to you. Save my girl child, 
My 


to repaying you—”’ 

He put his hand over her 
mouth, for her voice had risen 
into shrill tremors of incoher- 
ency. He spoke rapidly, almost 
without thought. 

“Silence, venerated woman, 
as you value your daughter’s 
life and your own! Go now, 
quickly, and I will seek her 
out. If she be indeed in the 
hands of Sing Luey, I will find 
her and try to bring her to 
you. Perhaps I will fail, but 
I will do my unworthy best.” 






The Boat on the Stream 


The old woman would have kissed his 
hands, but he pushed her away from him. 

“Go, go! Let none suspect that you 
have spoken with me.” 

Again Yen Hao was alone with the night 
and his swirling, incoherent thoughts. The 
sense of beauty which had thrilled his 
heart such a little while ago had vanished, 
drawn into a vortex of fearful imaginings 
and a premonition of disaster. 

A deadly fear touched his body with cold 
fingers and stilled the racing blood to 
sluggish numbness. He had spoken so’ 
quickly, given his promise so thoughtlessly. 
The prayer of a woman who had befriended 
him, the imminence of danger for the lily 
child who had smiled upon him, these were 
the compelling motives that had prompted 
his mad resolution. And now—what of 
the difficulties that lay in the road to the 
accomplishment of his promise. What of 
the consequences to Ta Wai, to her mother 
—to himself? Once, long ago, a certain 
yellow man had tried to rescue a slave girl 
belonging to Sing Luey. The Tong had 
caught him. Yen Hao had seen his dead 
face after they had finished with him— 
Involuntarily he shivered, as if the balmy 
night had turned to winter. 

He flung his armacross hiseyesasif to shut 
out some horrible vision. Then he jerked 
it away again. His breath caught ina laugh 
that was half hysteria. His life! What did 
it matter; what was it that he should.hold it 
so dear? A piece of twisted driftwood flung 
upon the shores of life by disdainful gods. 
A bubble, swirling in the current— 

Up from the surf-like pounding of his 
thoughts there tossed, like an iridescent 
spray, the rhythmical tone-poem of Ch’en 
Tai Yung. 


‘“My soul is like a boat on the 
stream—”’ 


And suddenly he was not afraid. 
As he turned limping into the 
narrow alleyway that flanked 
the store, he was smiling, and 
there was something of triumph 
in the uneven shuffling of his 
steps as they chipped their way 
into the darkness. 

Of the succeeding moments 
Yen Hao could have told little. 
It was an inner craft that led 
him, an inner courage that 
recked not of a slim, underfed 
body and a dragging, twisted 
limb. He knew the foul-smell- 
ing, iron-barred room at the end 
of an underground labyrinth 
where Sing Luey blunted the 
lives he took, bending them to 
his will by pain, by starvation, 
or by the soul-deadening smoke 
of the poppy. Ta Wai would be 
there now, a huddled bundle 
of misery, her dark eyes stretched 


of Chinatown, The wrinkled | 


challenge him, for the Lame One 
employ. 
flights of stairs he limped; 
the length of earth- 
avenues reeking of opium 
filth. (Continued on pag 








wide with fear, her soft, red. 
mouth like a crushed flower— 

He pushed open the secret 
doorway that led from the alley 
down into the hidden caverns Gs 


yellow man on guard did not 


Prayer has no virtue unless 
with the cleared channel; there’s glory in it as with the sun in a new day 


fee OPEN CHANNEL 


A heart-to-heart talk about religion in terms of every-day living 


By 


HE sun comes up these days 
with such gentle radiance, send- 
ing all-pervasive color through 
the eastern sky, paling the 

morning star into insignificance, pene- 
trating every existing thing: the farthest 
green tip of the long, swaying fir boughs 
and the sap that runs deep in their cen- 
turies-old trunks; one rose that hangs late 
on the highest branch of the roof-climbing 
vine, and its root deep buried in the mold; 
the old man just about finishing life in the 
house across the street, rousing him to 
a new day of work, and the little baby in 
his crib up under the eaves, who wakes to 
catch at a golden beam that touches his 
petal-soft cheek. ... And some people 

doubt God! 

I wonder if one reason is because of 
houses? When I wake, out under the 
trees, I think so. Imagine opening your 
eyes in the lap of the swaying, rhythmic 
earth shrouded in beauty and mystery, 
one with the moon and the sun and the 
-stars,,one with the rolling tides, the seas 
pounding on the beaches, the winds beat- 
ing on the earth, one with the whole 
Great Plan—imagine all this as compared 
with waking in a house, perhaps torn out 


_ of sleep by a blatant alarm clock, to four | 
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walls that close you in with a medley of 
tinselly trappings—a dresser over there, 
knick-knacks jn silver and ivory... . 
Is it any wonder that our minds, which 
tend to narrow themselves to outlook, 
get a sort of pinhead vision of life? 

I was a guest recently at an excellent 
club of women in a wealthy suburb—well- 
groomed women in rustling silks, who had 
come in their own cars—and a community 
church representative called and asked 
permission to present his case. He was 
a circumspect gentleman of middle age, 
unctuous, ingratiating, eager to please. 
He explained that he wished to start 
a community church in their neighbor- 
hood which now had no church, and he 
hoped for their cooperation. It would be 
a church, he earnestly assured the ladies, 
to which no one could object, and of a type 
to draw no “objectionable” people; 
a church that scarcely could be recognized 
as a church—no steeple, nothing in the 


least churchy, quite bungalowish, in fact. - 


The clergyman in charge would be a man 
of the very highest culture, drawing a 


it clears the channel to God. 


Light comes 


Monroe 


large salary—the salary guaranteed. He 
named. the salary in round figures; he 
hinted, as a probe to receptivity, that i! 
there was not sufficient cooperation, this 
salary would move on and be spent else- 
where. He had chosen a large lot so as 
not to be too close to any one, and if any 
lady present objected to his location, if it 
was too near any of their homes, he would 
find another gladly, go just anywhere 
they might suggest. He asked only to be 
allowed to fit in with their plans—he didn’t 
wish to disturb anything, or be in any 
one’s way, or spoil any one’s neighbor- 
hood. . . . In a moment of mind wander- 
ing I got the impression that it was a pest- 
house he was trying to locate in their 
midst. 

God to be let in under cover, heavily 
camouflaged! 

I slipped into a public meeting in a 
down-town hall where a college professor 
was advertised to speak on ‘the very 
latest word in the new psychology’’; 
a dingy audience, frankly tired, but hope- 
ful; the professor, young, sure of himself. 
His “last word” turned out to be mostly 
a denial of many of the unimportant claims 
in the name of “sniritism,’’ his main 
argument being (Continued on page 135) 
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RaCROORaNE PROM THE BULGRAVE INSTITUTION 
In 1914 the British-American Peace Centenary Committee purchased Sulgrave Manor, the ancient home of the Wash- 
ington family, to be a permanent memorial of the century of peace between great Britain and the United States 


Ay Ne Oe ax 


Restored to its original beauty, the Washington home in 
England has become a place of pilgrimage for Americans 


MERICA is full of Washington 
houses. At every cross-roads, 
in the Eastern states, are Wash- 
ington headquarters and houses 

which boast a Washington room, where 
Washington is supposed to have spent the 
night. Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union maintains the house 
that was really his home in all the simpli- 
city and self-respect that distinguished 
the period. To us, Mount Vernon is a 
shrine of almost unimagined antiquity, 
dating back to the very beginning of our 
country, a time so long ago that it seems 
almost fabled to our short memories and 
our young traditions of the past. 

But in England there is a Washington 
house that antedates everything we have 
in this country—the home that Lawrence 
Washington bought in 1539, the home of 
the Washington family in the days of 
Henry the Eighth and Anne of Cleves, 
when our land here was a savage wilder. 
ness, without even a coast settlement to 
mark the trace of English blood upon our 
shores. 

In the hills of Northamptonshire it 
stands, in that mellow English country of 
gently rolling downs and dales that shows 
the tender care of generations. Down the 
little stream lies Stratford, where the boy 


Shakespeare was born and bred. Over the 
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hills pleasant Banbury with its cross sleeps 
in thesun; Wroxton Abbey and Broughton 
Castle stand as they have stood these 
four hundred years—and just between them 
the Rollrich Stones—old as all England — 
old as the Druids and the ancient Britons, 
crumble on the moor in unsolved mystery. 

And there is Sulgrave Manor, young in 
the midst of antiquity, old to those of us 
who have only the traditions of the New 
World behind us. It was the British- 
American Peace Centenary Committee 
that initiated the restoration of this ancient 
memorial so close to the heart of every 
American. It was this band of friendly 
Britons and Americans who bought the old 
Sulgrave Manor and began to make of it 
a place of pilgrimage for every American 
who goes abroad. The old walls stood firmly 
as they had these four hundred years. Over 
the doorway was the crumbling shield 
that bore the arms of the family of Wash- 
ington, and above the window the Tudor 
Royal Arms with the lilies of France and 
the lions of England. The ivy gathered 
thick and wreathed the deep, mullioned 
windows. Outside, the house was as 
lovely as in its early beginning. Inside 
there was work to do. 


_oak table, built to furnish cheer to a sturdy 


First the ceilings, frail, plastered low to 
the ground. Without delay they were 
torn away, and there, sturdy, dependable, 
stretched the stout oaken beams that 
grew in English forests when Henry VII | 
was King. The great fireplace, stripped 
of modern coverings, stretched its broad 
shelf .above a massive hearth. Tiny 
windows with armorial bearings lit the 
great room which had seen so many family 
gatherings, where bluff squires and their 
ladies sat about a broad table, and the log. 
fire burned high. 

From the old families in the Institution 
came gifts of furniture of the time when 
the house was built. From one a great 












family. From another the straight settle 
that kept the backs of another generation 
far straighter than do our comfortable Me 
seats of today. On a shelf was placed the 
old clock that chronicled the slow-passin; a 
hours when Cromwell led the Revoh ab 
and commoners were kings. An_ 
brown walnut wassail pot came to 
upon the table, and shining brass 
irons gleamed in the deep-nooked _ 
place. 

And above va dark mantelshelf | 


less lawful branch of the stock rooted here in 
Sulgrave, four hundred years ago. 

Upstairs, under the high-peaked roof, the 
transformation was as delightful. Stripped of 
its ceiling, the slope of the roof made a slop- 
ing dome, arched and braced by the mellow 
beams shaped by faithful workmen of four 
centuries ago. Fireplaces had been built 
in—one after another. Three were torn 
away, before the original was found—a great 
hearth built for comfort and for cheer. Old 
carved chests that once held velvet cloaks 
and plumed hats, or homespun linens worked 
by slender fingers in the faint candle shine, 
were brought to stand beneath the windows 
and serve as seats. An antique carved 
Jacobean bedstead, with its canopy of solid 
wood, took its place beneath the high-pitched 
roof, placid and comfortable after its four 
hundred years of sleep. 

One room there is yet to do, a process of 
exploration as charming as the hunt for 
buried treasure, for who knows what will 
come from under the thin boards and paper, 
and delight the searchers into the past. 

“On June 23, 1921, the house and all its 
grounds were formally opened to the public. 
Each year will see bettered the gift collection 
that furnishes it. Each year wili add to the 
antiquity that is its greatest charm. Of all 
places in England it is the one of most interest 
to Americans. The ancestral home of the 
Father of our Country can not fail in its ap- 
peal to any one of all that country’s children. 


The great hall, with its oak-beamed ceiling and 
massive fireplace restored, forms a perfect set- 
ting for the sixteenth century furniture given 
by the members of the Sulgrave Institution 





Abovestairs, the high-peaked roof with its graceful timbers 
rises sharply above a beautifully carved Jacobean bedstead 














Rash did not perceive the significance of Barbara’s place at the tea-table when he entered about five o’clock, 


of his arrival. 


Chapter XVIII 


N the next afternoon Allerton 

reported to Miss Walbrook the 

success of his first educational 
evening. 

“She’s very intelligent, very. You’d 

really be pleased with her, Barbe. Her 


mind is so starved that it absorbs every- 
thing you say to her, as a dry soil will 
drink up rain.”’ 

Regarding him with the mysterious 
Egyptian expression which had at times 
suggested the reincarnation of some an- 
cient spirit, Barbara maintained the still- 
ness which had come upon her on the 
previous day. ‘That must be very satis- 
factory to you, Rash.” 

He agreed the more enthusiastically 
because of believing her at one with him 
in this endeavor. ‘‘You bet! The whole 
thing is going to work out. She’ll pick up 
our point of view as if she was born to it.” 

“And you’re not afraid of her picking 
up anything else?”’ 

“Anything else of what kind?” 
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She took all the difficulties on herself. 


“She might fall in love with you, 
mightn’t she?” 
“With me? Nonsense! 


No one would 
fall in love with me who—” : 

Her mysterious Egyptian smile came 
and went. ‘‘You can stop there, Rash. 
It’s no use being more uncomplimentary 
than you need to be. And then, too, you 
might fall in love with hex.” 

“Barbe!”’ he cried out, as if wounded. 
“You're really too absurd. She’s a good 
little thing, and she’s had the devil’s own 
COGS eae 

“They always do have. That was one 
thing I learned in Bleary Street. It was 
never a girl’s own fault. It was always the 
devil’s own luck.” 

“Well, isn’t it, now, when you come to 
think of it? You can’t take everything 
away from people and expect them to have 
the same standards as you and me. Think 
of the mess that people of our sort make 
of things, even with every advantage.” 

‘““We’ve our own temptations, of course.”’ 

“And they’ve got theirs—without our 


“Letty and I have been making friends and are 


pull in the way of carrying them off. You’ 
should hear Steptoe—” 
“T don’t want to hear Steptoe. 
heard him too much already.” 
“What do you mean by that?” 
“What can I mean by it but just what I 
say? I should think you’d get rid of him.” 
Having first looked puzzled, with a sug- 
gestion of pain, he ended with a laugh. 
“You might as well expect me to get rid 
of an old grandfather. Steptoe wouldn’t 
let me, if I wanted to.” iy 
“He doesn’t like me.” ; 


I’ve 


“Oh, that’s just your imagination, 
Barbe. T’ll answer for him when it comes ~ 


to—” 
“Vou needn’t take the trouble to ao 
that, because I don’t like him.” 

“Oh, but you | will when you come to- 
understand him.” 

“Possibly, but I don’t mean to come to 
understand him. Old servants can be an 
awful nuisance, Rash.” - : 

“But Steptoe isn’t exactly. an old ser-_ 
vant. He’s more like—” ya 
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T was hard for Rashleigh Allerton to adjust 
himself to responsibility, but the last act of 
his fiery temper sobered him. After a quarrel 
with his fiancée, Barbara Walbrook, he had 
rushed out of the house with the threat to marry 
the first woman he met. Chance threw in his way 
Letty, the little gray dust flower of the slums, 
thrown upon the world by the cruelty of her step- 
father. Before the madness had passed, Rash- 
leigh was married to her, tight and fast. Letty, 
unworldly in spite of her poverty, and moreover 
worshiping Rash as the finest man she had ever 
met, was perfectly willing to return to her own 
sphere and let him take the legal steps to annul 
the marriage. But Allerton, influenced by his 
old butler, Steptoe, decided to keep the girl and 
educate her before throwing her on the world. 
In this intention his fiancée, Barbara Walbrook, 
finally joined him. But this plan, instead of 
drawing them closer together, alienated Barbara’s 
affection more and more by reason of its success 





though she was quick to perceive the significance 
going to know each other awfully well, aren’t we?”’ 


“Oh, I know what he’s like. He’s a 
habit, and habits are always dangerous, 
_ even when they’re good. But we’re not 
going to quarrel about Steptoe yet. I just 
thought I’d put you on your guard.” 

“Against him?” 

“He’s a horrid old schemer, if that’s 
what vou want me to say, but then it 
may be what you like.” 

“Well, I do,” he laughed, “when it 
comes to him. He’s been a horrid old 
schemer as long as I remember him, but 
always for my good.” 

“For your good as he sees it.” 

“For my good as a kind old nurse might 

sée it. He’s limited, of course; but then 


: st kind old nurses generally are.” 


To be true to her vow of keeping the 
peace, she forced back her irritations and 
smiled. ‘You’re an awful goose, Rash, 
but then you’re a lovable goose, aren’t 
you?”’ She beckoned imperiously. ‘‘Come 


jachere2?*>: - 


When he was on his knees beside her 
_ chair, she pressed back his face framed by 





her two hands. ‘Now, tell me. Which 
do you love most—Steptoe or me?”’ 

He cast about him for two of her special 
preferences. ‘‘And you tell me which do 
you love most, a saddle horse or an 
opera?”’ 

“Tf I told you, which should I be—the 
opera or the saddle horse?”’ 

“Tf I told you, which would you give 
u pee 

*S0 they talked foolishly, as lovers do in 
the chaffing stage, she trying to charm him 
into promising to get rid of Steptoe, he 
charmed by her willingness to charm him. 
Neither remembered that technically he 
was a married man, but then neither had 
ever taken this marriage to Letty as a 
serious breach in their relations. 

While he was thus on his knees, the 
“kindly old nurse”? was giving to Letty 
a kindly old nurse’s advice. 

“Tf madam ’ud go out and tyke a walk, 
T think it’d do madam good.” 

To madam the suggestion had elements 
of mingled terror and attraction. ‘‘But, 


Steptoe, I couldn’t go out and take a walk 
unless I dressed up in the new outdoor 
suit.” 

“And what did madam buy it for—with 
the ’at and the vyle, and everything, just 
like the lyte Mrs. Allerton!” 

It- was the argument she was hoping for. 
In the first place she was used to the free- 
dom of the streets, and in the second the 
outdoor suit was calling her. Letty’s 
love of dress was more than a love of ap- 
pearing at her best, though that love was 
part of it; it was a love of the clothes them- 
selves, of fabrics, color, and fashions. 
When her dreams were not of wandering 
knights who loved her at a glance—bank- 
ers, millionaires, casting directors in 
motion-picture studios, or, in high flights 
of imaginations, incognito English lords— 
they dealt in costumes of magic tissue, of 
hues suited to her hair and eyes, in which 
the world saw and greeted her, not as the 
poor little waif whom Judson Flack had 
put out of doors, but the true Letty 
Gravely of romance. The Letty Gravely 
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24 
of romance was the real Letty Gravely, 
a being set free from the cruel, the ugly, 
the carking, the sordid, to flourish in a sun- 
light she knew to be shining somewhere. 

I should be sorry to record the hours 
she spent before the long mirror in the 
little back spare room. Here her imagina- 
tion could give itself free range. She was 
Luciline Lynch, and Mercola Merch, and 
Lisabel Anstey, and any other star of whom 
she admired the attainments; she could 
play a whole series of parts from which 
her lack of a wardrobe had hitherto ex- 
cluded her. From time to time she ven- 
tured, like Steptoe, to be Barbara Walbrook 
herself; though assuming the réle with less 
intrepidity than he. 

There was, however, in Barbara Wal- 
brook something deeper which at first 
eluded her. It was in Rashleigh Allerton, 
too. It was in Lisabel Anstey, and in a few 
other stars, but not in Mercola Merch nor 
in Luciline Lynch. 

“Tt’s the whole business,”’ Letty summed 
up to herself, “and yet I don’t know what 
it is. Unless I can put my finger on it 





HE was just at this point when Steptoe 

addressed her on the subject of going out. 
As the two stood conversing at the foot 
of the stairs Beppo lilted down with that 
air of having no one to love which he had 
worn during all the eighteen months since 
his mistress had died. The cocker spaniel’s 
heart, as every one knows, is imbued with 
the principle of one life, one love. It has 
no room for two loves; it has still less room 
for that general amiability to which most 
dogs are born. Among the human race 
it singles out one, and to that one it is 
faithful. In separation it seeks no sub- 
stitute; in bereavement it rarely forms 
a second tie. To every one but Beppo 
the-remoyal of Mrs. Allerton’ had made 
the world brighter. He alone had mourned 
that presence with a grief which ‘sought 
neither comfort nor mitigation. He had 
followed his routine; he had eaten and 
slept; he had gone out when he was taken 
out and come in when he was brought in; 
but he had lived shut up within himself, 
aloof in his sorrow. For the first time 
in all those eighteen months he had come 
out.of this proud gloom when Rashleigh’s 
key had turned in the door, that night, 
and Letty had entered the house. 

The secret call which Beppo had heard 
can never be understood by men till men 
have developed more of their latent facul- 
ties. As he lay in his basket something 
reached him which he recognized as a sum- 
mons to a new phase of usefulness.. Out of 

the lethargy of mourning he had jumped 
with an obedient leap that took him through 
the obscurity of the house to where a fright- 
ened girl had need of alittle dog’s sympathy. 
Of that sympathy he had been lavish, and 
now that there was new discussion in the 
air he came with his contribution. 

In words Steptoe had to be his inter- 
preter. ‘“‘That poor little dog as ’as 
growed so fond of madam don’t get ’alf 
the exercise he ought to be give. If 
madam was to tyke ’im out like for a little 
stroll up the Havenue. .. . 

Thus it happened that in less than half 
an hour Letty found herself out in the 
October sunlight, dressed in her blue- 
green costume with all the details to 

“correspond,” and leading Beppo on the 
leash. To lead Beppo on the leash, as 
Steptoe had perceived, gave a reason for 


The Dust Flower 


an excursion which would otherwise have 
seemed motiveless. But she was out. 
She.was out in conditions in which even 
Judson Flack, had he met her, could 
hardly have detected her.’ Gorgeously 
arrayed as she seemed to‘herself, she was 
dressed with the simplicity which stamps 
the French taste. There was nothing to 
make her remarked, especially in a double 
procession of women of whom so many 
were remarkable. Had you looked at her 
twice, you would have noted that while 
skill counted for much in her gentle, well- 
bred appearance, a subtle, unobtrusive, 
native distinction counted for most; but 
you would have been obliged to look at her 
twice before noting anything about her. 
She was a neatly dressed girl with an air, 
but on that bright afternoon in Fifth 
Avenue neatly dressed girls with an air 
were as buttercups in June. 

Seizing this fact Letty felt more at her 
ease. No one was thinking her conspic- 
uous. She was passing in the crowd. She 
was not being “spotted” as the girl who 
a short time before had had nothing but 
the old gray rag to appear in. She could 
enjoy the walk—and forget herself. 

Then it came to her suddenly that this 
was the secret of which she was in search, 
the power to forget herself. She must 
learn to do things so easily that she would 
have no self-consciousness in doing them. 
In big things Barbara Walbrook might 
think of herself, but in ail little things,. in 
the way she spoke and walked and bore 
herself toward others, she acted as she 
breathed. It seemed wonderful to Letty, 
this assurance that you were right in all 
the fundamentals. It was precisely in the 
fundamentals that she was so likely to be 
wrong. It was where girls of her sort 
suffered most, in the lack of the elementary. 
One could bluff the advanced, or make a 
shot at it, but the elementary couldn’t be 
bluffed, and no shot at it would tell. It 
betrayed you at once. You must have 
it. You must have it as you had the 
circulation of your blood, as something so 
basic that you didn’t need to consider it. 
That was her next. discovery as, with 
Beppo tugging at-the end of his tether, 
she walked onward. 


HE was used to walking; she walked 
strongly and with a trudging sturdiness 
not without its grace. She came to the 
part of Fifth Avenue: where the great 
houses begin to thin out and vacant lots, 
as if ashamed of their vacancy, shrink 
behind hoardings vivid with the news of 
picture-plays. It was the year when they 
were advertising the screen masterpiece, 
‘“‘Passion Aflame,’’ and here was depicted 
Luciline Lynch, a torch in her hand, leading 
ona mob to set fire toatown. Letty herself 
having been in that mob, she paused in 
search of her face among the horde of the 
great star’s followers. It was a blob. of 
scarlet and green from which she dropped 
her eyes, only to have them encounter 
a friend of long standing. 
At the foot of the hoarding, and. all in 
a row, was a straggling band of dust flow- 
ers. It was late in the season, yet not 
too late for their bit of blue heaven to press 
in among the ways of men. She was not 
surprised to find them there. Ever since 
the crazy woman had pointed out the mis- 
sion of this humble little helper of the 
human race, she had noted its persistency 
in haunting the spots which beauty had 


Beppo strained at his leash and b 


deserted. You found it in the fields, it 
was true, but you found it rarely, sparsely, 
raggedly; blooming, you might say, with 
but little heart for its bloom. Where 
other flowers had been frightened away, 
where the poor crowded, where factories 
flared, where junk-heaps rusted, where 
backyards baked, where smoke defiled, 
where wretchedness stalked, where crime 
brooded, where the land was unkempt, 
where the human spirit was sodden, there 
the celestial thing multiplied its celestial 
growths, blessing the eyes and making the 
heart leap. It mattered little that so few 
gave it a thought or regarded it as other 
than a weed. There were always those 
few who knew that it spelled beauty, who 
knew that it spelled something more. 

Letty was of those few. She was of 
those few for old sake’s sake, but also for 
the sake of a new yearning. Slipping off 
a glove, she picked a few of the dusty 
stalks, even though she knew that once 
taken from their task of glorifying the dis- 
honored, the blue stars would shut almost 
instantly. Having shaken off the dust, 
she fastened them in her corsage, blue 
against her blue-green. 


HEY were her symbol for happiness 

springing up in the face of despair and 
from a soil where you would expect it to be 
choked. She herself was happy today as 
she could not remember ever to have been. 
happy in her life. For the first time she 
was passing among decent people de- 
cently, and then—it was the great hope 
beyond which she did not look — the 
prince might read with her again that 
evening. 

But as she turned from Fifth Avenue 
into East Sixty-seventh Street the prince 
was approaching his door from the other 
direction. Even she was aware that 
was contrary to his habits to appear 
home by five in the afternoon. She di 
know, of course, that Barbara had so stir 
ulated his enthusiasm for the educati 
course, that he had come on the chan 
taking it up at the tea hour. He 
not remember that Barbara had ev 
fore been so sympathetic to one of 
ideas. The fact encouraged his feeb’ 
belief in himself and made him love 
with richer tenderness. 

In the gentle girl of quietly disting 
mien he saw nothing but a stran; 






















Even then it took him a half-min 
get his powers of recognition into 
He stopped at the foot-of his steps, w: 
ing her approach. ‘a 
By doing so he made the approach m 
difficult’ for her. Her heart seemed 
stop in her body. She could. se 
breathe. Each step was like walkin, 
blades, yet like walking on blades - 
a kind of ecstasy. Luckily Beppo p 
and pulled in such a way that sh 
forced to give him some attention. 
The prince’s first words were also 4 
traction from terrors and enchan 
which made her feel faint. 
“Where did you Bets the Og 7 
coffee?” aye 
The question, by Eevaine Webs ea 
some relief. Pointing at the sprays in] 
corsage, he went on, of 
“That’s what the country people o 
call the chicory weed in France.” 
She was able to gasp feebly, ° 
it grow there?” | (Continued on 
on i . 
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BARBARA shrugged her shoulders. “I can’t help what the servants say, Aunt Marion. I’m trying 
to be a friend to the girl. I recognize the fact that Rash has been foolish—quixotic—but he hasn’t 
kept anything from me.” “And you're still engaged to him?” asked Miss Walbrook. ‘‘Of course!’’ 
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Which, Translated, Means FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT | 


STORY is published, now and 
then, which wins for the writer 
something so much like personal 
affection among so many readers 

that it must be regarded as being as much 
the expression of a personality as the 
achievement of an artist. 

Mrs. Burnett had done this many times 
before she wrote “The Head of the House 
of Coombe.” She had done it once, 
among the almost forty books which she 
has written, with a little book called 
“The Dawn of a Tomorrow.” Before 
that, she had done it with a long story of 
international marriage, ‘‘The Shuttle.” 
Before that, with “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” And so far back that most of the 
readers of Goop HousEKEEPING were not 
then born, she had done it with ‘‘That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” i 

It is an amazing thing that the little 
girl who, at thirteen, wrote the first part 
of a story which was thought worthy of 
purchase and magazine publication, should, 
nearly sixty years later, still be making 
people wait with eager hearts for the 
monthly appearance of a magazine. But 
there is another phase which is no less 
remarkable, and that is this: 

Not only in Manchester, England, where 
she was born; not only in the Tennessee 
mountains, where she was a young girl; 
or in Washington, where she lived as a 
young wife and mother; or in the manor 
house in English Kent, where she did much 
of her work; or in her Bermuda winter 
home; or in Plandome, New York, where 
she is living now in a house embowered 
in garden-beds and looking across a wide, 
smoothly-sloping lawn to the waters of 

_ Long Island Sound—not only in these 
_ places do people care for her. But she 
_ has so spread her personality across the 

continents that, since 1877, Mrs. Burnett 
_ has gone nowhere in the world where she 
-has not found herself among friends. 
Often they had never met her, yet they 
_ were her friends. 
This is more true of her than of most 

_ other well-known people, and there are 
very few among the living who have 

enjoyed it for so long. 

. “That,” she says, “is the most that 
life has given me. It began so early in 

_ my life that I can form no idea at all of 
» what life would be like without it. And 
if, by any human possibility it should ever 

__ come about that I should lose this, I am 

quite sure that I would not want to go on 










f course many things must have con- 
ed np bring about this oe 
friendship. But there is no doubt that 

one of the chief reasons is her complete 
It is doubtful whether in her 
Mrs. Burnett ever consciously has 
phrase. She has worked eagerly 


By William 


(THE extraordinary success, as a 

serial, of ‘‘The Head of the House 
of Coombe” aroused a- nation-wide 
interest in its author, whose other 
notable books span the years back to 
1879. There have been few careers 
like hers; there are few writers with so 
many books of almost universal appeal 
and that give promise of living as 
long as the language lives. Such a 
person should be known by every one, 
and so we give you this picture and 
sketch of her, that you may add 
to your love of her work love of her 


and anxiously and conscientiously to tell 
life as it appears to her, and she has. done 
it always in the most simple and straight- 
‘forward words that she could find, and 
with her eye on the thing she wrote 
about and not on what she said. 

That is one reason for the strength of 
her appeal. Another one, which is quite 
as elemental and goes back for its meaning 
to the very beginnings of the human race, 
is that she has always been a story-teller. 
I have never seen anything that Mrs. 
Burnett ever wrote that she did not make 
into a story. Even when, in ‘‘The One 
I Knew the Best of All,” she wrote what 
she called the ‘‘simple record” of her own 
life as a child, it became under her hands 
a story which has all the thrill and charm 
of the old folk-tale of “Cinderella”; the 
story of a little, red-haired girl, laughed 
at by her brothers for her love of romantic 
story telling, who, when the family for- 
tunes were at their lowest ebb so that they 
no longer knew which way to turn even 
for food, found that the stories for which 
they had been laughing at her would sell. 
And she ends this book. about herself at 
its fit dramatic story-climax, when she 
takes one of these contemptuous brothers 
out on the porch and displays to his 
astonished eyes the checks she has re- 
ceived from her publishers, which are to 
be the beginning of the redemption of the 
family fortunes. 

The child who in her early ’teens could 
write love stories which publishers bought 
eagerly, had something more than mere 
youth, and the woman who so many years 
later could write the child love-affair be- 
tween baby Robin Gareth-Lawless and 
little Donal Muir in “The Head of the 
House of Coombe,” never can grow old. 
And that is the reason for the title of this 
sketch of her. 

At least as early as the age of three, she 
herself says, she had become a story chaser. 
At three she had already learned to read, 
because that was one means by. which 
stories could be hunted to their lairs. She 
dragged stories by word of mouth out of 
the people whom she met; she tracked 
them down through books. Any kind 
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of writing which was not a story aroused 
only disappointed anger in her. As 
these sources were not enough to supply 
her needs, she began to make up stories 
for herself. 

She does not know how young she was 
when she began to make up stories, but 
she was still a very little girl when her 
schoolmates found her out in it. There- 
after, on her walks to school or to a circle 
of admiring listeners, she had to spin 
interminable romances of love between 
large-eyed and splendid-haired young 
ladies and handsome, inordinately noble- 
hearted men. 

Presently she began to write down these 
stories—not for an audience, but merely 
for herself. She wrote them on her slate, 
which disheartened her because there 
never was room enough on it to put down 
the story’s end. She wrote them with 
a stub of pencil on chance scraps of wrap- 
ping paper. She could never get enough 
paper for her needs. 

She was a very objective-minded little 
girl—that is, she was much interested in 
all that she saw or heard, but she had very 
little interest in the things which concerned 
merely herself. She has small idea today 
of what she looked like as a little girl, but 
she had the most. decided ideas and opin- 
ions indeed regarding the events of her 
small life and the happenings of nursery 
Jand. 

She was shut up, after the English 
fashion, in the nursery. From there she 
gazed out upon an enthralling world. Not 
often did her father, who died when she 
was four, invade this land of childhood. 
She recalls vaguely his place of business, 
in which were many bright-colored objects 
which now make her think of chandeliers 
and some other things which she thinks 
were papier-mache tables. But one thing 
in that place she remembers well. It was 
a little old man extremely busy at some 
task. She does not know what task, but he 
—and it—gave her the feeling of a story. 
So today she can perfectly describe that 
small, old man. She even knows his 
name; his name was Barrigan. 

Equally vivid with the memory of this 
old man are the memories of the places of 
her childhood. Manchester, the busy, 
dingy factory town, with chimneys forever 
belching smoke which forever fell back in 
little flecks of soot on its inhabitants, and 
the long lines of operatives, young and old, 
which filed in and out of its many mills. 
She recalls the home-life of these hard- 
working, hard-drinking, brutalized—in 
those days—people, at which she stared 
at the back nursery windows. She recalls 
Chetham Hill, the part of Manchester 
where she was born; and Seedley Grove 
House, where afterward she lived. The 
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This story of atrip with the First 
Lady of the Land will show you 


Russia at Home 


DO not know what Ekaterina Ivan- 

ovna would be like at a diplomats’ 

dinner or a thé dansant. Diplomats’ 

dinners in Russia are shadowy mem- 
ories that sit with the soviet of ghosts in 
the white marble Hall of the Nobles, when 
it is not occupied by a communist con- 
gress or a trade union meeting. The 
nearest approach to a thé dansant is a 
secret cabaret run with the knowledge of 
everybody—including the Cheka—to pro- 
vide the adventurous foreigner with the 
thrill of the forbidden. 

The world in which the First Lady of 
Russia moves is a planet or two apart from 
these. As wife of the president, Michael 
Ivanovitch Kalinin, her home is in the 
Kremlin in Moscow. But she has a queen- 
dom in her own right, far away, and there 
she lives in a simple peasant’s cottage. 
Ekaterina Ivanovna is president of the 
volost soviet in the gubernia of Tver, and 
there, by the choice of the peasants, she 
rules the destinies of fifty-four Russian 
villages. 

When the president of Russia boasts, 
husband-like, about his wife, it is not of her 
beauty, her game of bridge, or her superior 
apple pies that he speaks. He tells you 
that she can plow a furrow, sow a field, 
build a house, or reap a harvest better than 
he can. Riding with her for days across 
snowy plains through the tiny clusters of 
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Michael Ivanovitch Kalinin, Russia’s first 
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peasant cottages that form her dynasty, I 
discovered that the president of Russia is 
not alone in his opinion.. The eyes of the 
women are lit with affection when they 
speak her name, and the men of Tver say 
there is not a better peasant in Russia. 
Than this there is no higher tribute from 
one peasant to another. Even the hard- 
baked veneer of cynicism of the American 
motion picture photographer who went 
with me cracked completely under her 
influence. She dubbed him ‘ Uncle” be- 
cause of his good-natured bullying of her. 

He ended by declaring, “This country’d 
be all right if they had a few more like her.” 

But it remained for the girl from Chicago 
to speak the perfect word of description, 
“She’s the best next-door neighbor in 
Russia.” 

If there is a sick calf, a sick baby, or a 
sick soul within fifty miles, they send for 
Ekaterina Ivanovna. Her talents are not 
those one usually attributes to a presi- 
dent’s wife. She speaks no language but 
her own. She probably wouldn’t know 
whether to place the guest of honor on the 
right-hand side or the left. But she has an 
inner courtesy deeper than custom; a 
sense of the rightness of things that has 
nothing to do with oyster forks. 

For a problem that must be solved in 
action, or a trouble that must be shared in 
silence, she has true genius. At the end of 








a week I doubted if there was a more useful 
woman in all Russia—or a happier one. 
She carries her strong, muscular body with 
a free swing. Her gray-blue eyes are wide- 
set and kind; her nose is frankly up- 
turned. Generous lips part across strong, 
white teeth, and her laugh is rich and full 
of deep content. 

Going home with Ekaterina Ivanovna 
was like making a pilgrimage into the very 
heart of Russia. The cottage, built 
largely with her own capable hands in the 
village where Kalinin was born, is a 
replica of a million cottages from Vladi- 
vostok to Archangel. The little babushka 
who lives there can neither read nor write, 
but like millions of other wise, old Russian 
women, she has a lore of her own reaped in - 
the toil of endless, white summer days and 
gathered from the long, black silences of 
winter nights. F 

Two women more removed from the 
proud German princess and first lady of 
Russia living fearfully in vast, chilly 
palaces under the spell of the monk 
Rasputin, than these two simple daughters 
of the Russian earth, it would be difficult 
to find. Yet judged by every measuring 
stick of democracy, Ekaterina Ivanovna 
is far more representative of this peasant 
country emerging from feudalism than her 
unhappy predecessor. 

It was on a cold (Continued on page 122) 
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President, with his mother, wife, and children 





After a while Ellen murmured, ‘‘This child is asleep.’ 
Ellen breathed against the fair little head. 


“This one, too,’’ said Otis. 
“T wonder what we ever did to have such children!”’ 


“Darlings!”’ 
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BLEAK, miserable afternoon, be- 
longing properly to no season of 
the year. Otis Livermore, de- 
ceived by the heat of April’s last 

day, had walked to the office this morning 
in his thin, shabby summer suit. Now, 
walking home in the grimy, windy 
twilight, he felt cold as well as tired, and 
a little dispirited. May was coming in 
with thoroughly disagreeable weather. 
The house, when he reached it, looked 
as dreary as the day. No matter, Otis 
reflected, for they were moving away 
to-morrow. It was a frame house in need 
of painting. It would have painting now; 
he had heard that there was to be a garage 
‘built when the new tenants, and the new 
. rent, commenced their reign. 
_ He and Ellen had always loved this 
house; they felt bitter now about what was 
practically an eviction. They had found 
it, with what excitement, during a Sunday 
walk five years ago, when Margaret was 
_ a toddling three, and the second child’s 
birth some months ahead. And Ellen had 
said that if she could have this house, in 
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this lovely neighborhood, with the open 
fireplace and the wonderful, big closets, and 
two bathrooms—and the hardwood floors 
—but it was too good to be true! It 
would be seventy-five dollars, just as sure 
as he was born. 

What a day that was! When they found 
it was forty... . 

Well, mused Otis, in the dusk, noticing 
that the dead and gone hollyhocks had 
left ugly stains on the side wall, and re- 
flecting that nothing made a house look 
more desolate than to have the windows 
bare—well, Ellen’s guess would have been 
moderate enough in these days. The new 
tenant was paying eighty, and eighty was 
too much for the Livermores, and they 
were moving away tomorrow. 

The door opened as he pushed back the 
garden gate, and a little girl of eight came 
flying to meet him. Margaret had been a 
wonderful baby; strangers had often 
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stopped her father on Sundays, to admire 
her. And she still had her moments of 
looking exquisite. But tonight she looked 
dirty and tumbled, and her grin showed 
missing teeth. She made a leap for her 
father, and with her greeting struck weary 
horror to his heart. 

“Daddy, the Fuller boy was throwing 
rocks, and Patsy was there, and he hit her, 
and mother had the doctor!” 

Otis Livermore gathered his first-born 
under his arm and took the steps between 
him and his front door in bounds. It 
opened, and he was met by his wife, a 
slender, tired woman, in a draggled and 
dirty gingham dress and with her fair hair 
in an untidy mop. The kiss they ex- 
changed was like a countersign almost 
automatically presented in time of stress. 

“What happened?” Otis asked tensely. 

“Nothing serious,’ Ellen Livermore 
answered quickly and soothingly. ‘‘She’s 
all right! Her head was cut, and there was 
a good deal of blood—”’ 

“Her head cut—” he breathed. 

They were running upstairs together. 
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Now they were in their own dismantled 
and dirty bedroom. The old “body 
Brussels”? had been ripped from the floor, 
and ridges of dust lay upon the boards. 
On the couch lay Patsy, her beautiful baby 
face still tear-streaked, her expectant, black 
eyes fixed upon her father, and her dark 
mop of curls crossed by a hideously pro- 
fessional-looking bandage. 

Otis, his face paling, fell on his knees 
beside her and encircled the precious little 
limp figure with his arm. 

“What hi appened?”” he said again. 

The exquisite baby lips began to tremble. 

“No, no, my darling,” he said, his cheek 
close against the little girl’s cheek. “You 
mustn’t cry any more!” 

“No harm done whatever,” Mrs. Liver- 
more said with great cheerfulness. “ Doc- 
tor Brewster was lovely. He put in two 
stitches, and she was mother’s brave, 
darling girl.” 

“The Fuller boy?” 
glancing at his wife. 

“Well, they were all throwing rocks!” 

“And Margaret, why weren’t you look- 
ing out for your little sister?” he asked 
sharply. ‘Don’t you think you are about 
big enough—”’ 

“She was having a music lesson, Otis,” 
the mother interposed quickly. ‘‘Miss 
Pfingst came, and there was one more 
lesson paid for, and—ah, now, you hurt 
our feelings, Daddy,” Ellen broke off as, 
at her defense, the older child quietly began 
tocry. “Tell Daddy what Inga did, dear!’ 
she distracted Margaret tactfully. 

The little girl began to strangle with 
laughter through tears. “She—she ran 
after the Fuller boy—and she caught him 
by the arm, and he—he began to cry!” she 
hiccoughed. 

“And she talked to him in Swedish, 
Otis; you would have died!” his wife 
added in quiet amusement. “TI was rush- 
ing into the house with Patsy, frightened 
to death, of course, but I had to laugh—”’ 

“Well, I’m glad you could find 
some amusement in it,” Otis, 


Otis asked grimly, 
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He had breath for other matters. “You 
got the carpets up—good girl! Are you 
dead?” he said rather than‘asked, glancing 
about the room. 

“Ves Iam. They got here at three,” 
his wife answered with a long-drawn 
breath. The scene she had been dreading 
for exactly two hours was over: Otis knew 
about the accident. She could descend to 
other affairs herself. ‘Not too much 
p-i-t-y,” she spelled lightly in warning. 

“Ves, I get you.” Otis got to his feet. 

“T wish Patsy felt well enough to come 
down, because I think Inga has a nice 
supper,” Ellen remarked casually. 

Patsy remained languid, looking thought- 
fully at the little apron that was stained 
with water and blood. 

“T don’t know but what she’d better 
have milk-toast in bed,” Otis added art- 
fully. “I brought a box of dates, but I 
don’t know—” 

“Oh, Daddy!” Patsy said, sitting up 
briskly and aggrievedly. - “I’m well! 
Doctor said that I could jump froo hoops 
tomorrow, didn’t he, Muv?”’ 

“T believe she could ride down on your 
back, Daddy—there’s the bell now!” 
Ellen said. “I am so dirty, and so achy, 
and so utterly worn out,” she added 
wearily. 

“Don’t clean up; don’t change!” he 
urged her hastily. ‘‘Come just as you are. 
Let’s eat.” 

“T don’t know what there is to eat,” 
Ellen commented, following him down- 
stairs. “I told Inga anything.” 

“Bread and tea will taste good to me!” 
her husband answered, resolutely cheerful. 

But even bread and tea were not to be, 
it appeared, immediately available. Inga 
had placed upon the table boiled potatoes, 
two end slices of bread, canned corn 
swimming palely in juice, and yesterday’s 
mutton, cold and dry. 

“This isn’t a very nice supper for you, 
Daddy,” Ellen murmured. “She wi// not 









































said Ellen in an undertone, as the maid — 
clumped out, “we have had tea. But I' 
suppose if it were ten years instead of ten 
months, she would have to be told!” 

“Perhaps if you went into the kitchen 
just before dinner and simply made a few 
suggestions—”’ Otis began. 

Color came into his wife’s tired face. — 
“Perhaps if you had packed all the china - 
and the little girls’ clothes, and swept the — 
entire lower floor, and assorted linen anda 
kitchenware, and been delayed by a serious 
accident, you would not find that so 
simple,” Ellen thought of replying. But — 
instead she was silent, helping com oa 
through a dazzle of tears. “2 

Inga came in for money. There was no 
more bread, but she could get it while the 
kettle boiled. 

Otis’s ready hand went into his pocket, | 
and he managed to convey nothing but — 
mild curiosity to his wife as he said, 

“Haven’t we a bill at Kelly’s?” a 

“T paid it, Otis. I didn’t want it to TUN 
over this month.” iS 

"That's nights : 7 

They jovered over their supper, ae 
for the bread and tea. The fifth Pee 
the table, FEllen’s big, gentle, 
mother, came to the rescue of i 
ing conversation. 

“How did the house look to 
Otis? Did you get out?” 

estat ran out at noon, 
looks— ne.’ 

“ Paperers gone?” 

“Oh, yes, the bedrooms look 
clean. It looks—” Otis halted 
the word, brought it out firmly, ‘- 

Ellen, handing him at last his 1 h 
fragrant tea, sighed. 4 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he said, tur: 
her with a sort of humorous % 
tionate impatience, “for Heaver 
cheer up, old girl! I know you hi 
house. I’m not crazy about it 1 
But since we’ve got to get out, and si 
are lucky enough to fin 
thing—” 
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tired and depressed and angry, 
said disapprovingly. “The Fuller 
boy has thrown his last rock 
at my child,” he added quietly. 
acl propose to see Fuller right 
now—” 

“Oh, Otis,” his wife inter- 
rupted again. “That is part of 
it. Inga and the boys all yelling 
made such an uproar that they 
realy did bring the police—that 
fat policeman, who always talks 
to Patsy. And he asked me—he 
came while I was telephoning 
the doctor—he asked me if she 
was in her own garden when it 
happened, and of course I said 
yes, and he took the boy to the 
station-house. It’s enough to 
kill Mrs. Fuller. Inga says—as 
well as I can make her out— 
that they’ve got the boy home 
now, but that they’ve got to 
appear in court on Tuesday before Judge 
Ransom!” 

Otis sat back on his heels, miraculously 
soothed. Between the Fullers and the 
Ransoms there existed an old feud. 
Serve them right. They never punished 
the boy; they never disciplined him. Now 
Judge Ransom would tell them just what 
decent people thought of a boy who 
threw rocks at baby girls! 
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The dear, familiar things of everyday, 
Seeing, we see not, as we use and wear, 
Seeking for beauty in the far away, 

The strange and rare. 


Your beauty, like a mountain in a cloud, 
Lay hidden from me by the love I bear, 
Until, today, I saw you in a Lowes 
And knew you fair! 





boil these potatoes long enough!” she | 


added despairingly. 

“Am I to cut this up for Margaret?” 
Otis asked dispassionately, _ eyeing” an 
uninviting plateful. 


“Certainly, dear, what did you suppose | 
“eo 


you were to do! Inga, have you tea? 
Haven’t you hot water? Please put it on 


right away and bring us more bread, — 
please— 


Every night since she came,” 





















“Nes, oT. know!"” 3 
rupted with an effort 
reasonable. 
can not seem to get 
slightest interest in tha 
I’ve always said I wou 


And when I think of the 
box house—”’’ 

For she and Otis, ir 
welcome search for a 
had of course foun 
one at three times 
mum rent. 
house,” it, 
been ‘unbelievably. art 
unique, and fascina 
course, it had no furn 
‘was small, and was 
and fifty dollars a mon 
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They went at the packing courageously, though Otis was tired and Ellen actually ached 


with stiffness, soreness, and chill. 


“And then the man telling Otis that he 
thought they’d take anything on a lease!”’ 
she persisted. 

“Oh, say, the Baker baby has come!”’ 
Otis said suddenly. 

Ellen was interested. What was it? 

It was a boy, Otis said. The woman 
whose children were both girls felt a little, 
jealous pang as old as civilization. A 
man-child born to spoiled, idle Ethel 
Baker, the young wife of the young vice- 

president and junior partner of Otis’s firm. 
Of course it would be a boy—didn’t Ethel 


Baker always get everything she wanted! 
Lifelesslv, she changed the subject. 

“Did the lost check turn up, Otis?” 

A ‘worried look came into the man’s 
face. “‘ Nope—that is the darnedest thing!”’ 
he answered, shaking his head. 

Ellen apportioned dates to her daughters 
with a dull sense of weariness and griev- 
ance. Ethel Baker had a son, the lost 
check for which Otis was responsible had 
not been found, and they were moving to 
the Westmarket house tomorrow. 

Her hands felt grimed and sore from 


“‘Here’s Margaret’s dear, little silver mug,’’ mused Ellen 


packing. The dining-room with the out- 
lines of picture frames clearlv shown upon 
the faded wall-paper, and with a clutter of 
excelsior and papers and strings upon the 
floor, looked dreary in the dull light. But 
it was even worse when Inga suddenly 
flooded it with harsh electric radiance. 
Ellen had taken away the familiar lamp- 
shades; there was a pyramid of books and 
a pile of curtaining behind Otis’s chair. 
“Early to bed tonight for every one?”’ 
the man asked, feeling better after his 


meal. “What time do the vans get here?” 
31 
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“Otis,” his wife answered regretfully, 

I had to leave the glassware for you and 
some of the bric-a-brac. They only 
brought one barrel, and I was just starting 
to ask Kelly to send me another when poor 
Patsy got hurt.” 

“Well, that’s all right!”? He got bravely 
to his feet, cast off his coat, looked about 
challengingly. 

“Clear this away, Inga, and put the 
linen into that basket in the kitchen,” 
Ellen said, also rising. ‘Don’t touch that 
with your sticky hands! It’s a shame to 
have left this for you. If you will just 
go up with them, then I will come up and 
finish them off, » “she added, addressing 
maid, children, "husband, and mother in 
turn. ‘I'll help you, Inga,” she added, 
when Mrs. Cutting had herded the pro- 
testing little girls to the stairs. ‘And 
then I can help you, dear!” she finished to 
Ous. 

They went at it courageously, although 
Ellen knew he was tired, and she herself 
actually ached with stiffness, soreness, and 
chill. He bent and straightened himself 
tirelessly over the cases. Ellen brought 
the finger-bowls, and the Canton jar, and 
the Dresden shepherd and shepherdess. 

“Horrible bleak weather!” 

“Nasty. Hand me those newspapers.” 

“Here’s Margaret’s dear little silver 
mug, Otis, the one Bert sent. Remember 
how excited we were? I suppose they’re 
terribly pleased that it’s a  boy—the 
Bakers, I mean. Remember how we 
always spoke of Patsy as ‘Bobby’ before 
she was born? Here’s this stein again; the 
Youngers gave it to us. We 
both hate it, and I suppose we 
always will, but one can’t delib- 
erately smash a thing that is 
whole. Dear me, I wish I could 
forget that window-box place. I 
would feel so different if we 
wanted to move! i’ve always 
loved this house—I remember 
moving in here. Of course we 
shall like the Westmarket 
place—” Thus Ellen, working as 
she mused. 

Otis was equally inconsequen- 
tial. “The idea is to pack ’em 
snug; no use putting in packing 
if they can flop around. When 
was that chipped? By golly, 
whatever we lose, I hope it 
isn’t these carvers. It makes a 
dinner-party go, I give you my 
word for it, to have a man able 
to carve without half- killing— 
Sit down, mother, we’ll all be 
dead this time tomorrow night; 
might as well rest while you can! 
—Take that shelf paper off and 
give it to me, Ellen. It’s just the 
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“Oh, eat!’’? said Ellen Livermore in a 
bitter undertone, as she wrapped the 
lamp bowl in newspaper. “I wonder what 
it would feel like just once, not to have to 
think of economy!” she mused. ‘The 
man came in today to take out the tele- 
phone; the month was up yesterday. I 
asked him to leave it in—I was actually 
telephoning the doctor—but he said—it’s 
perfectly reasonable, I  suppose!—that 
you had notified them that you were giving 
it up. Then about the vans: those men 
stood about spitting and deliberating 
today whether they could get our furniture 
into two vans. I wanted to scream at 
them, ‘Oh, bring three vans, then!’ but, 
of course, that meant sixteen dollars.”’ 

“T left the light on, because the children 
want to see you,” Mrs. Cutting who was 
untangling brown and white and pink 
strings at Otis’ request, observed at this 
point. 

Ellen, wondering if she could get up the 
stairs, started lamely for the doorway. 
She had a mental vision of herself kissing 
the little girls, extinguishing the light, 
taking a hot, curative, restful, leisurely 
bath, laying out clothes for tomorrow, 
gathering a few overlooked medicine 
bottles into readiness for quick packing in 
the morning, and going to bed after a thor- 
ough cold-creaming of her face, brushing 
of her hair, and straightening of her bed- 
room. 

Instead she carried each daughter a 
drink, inspected Patsy’s bandage in 


anxious ignorance, tried to look into a 
small ear to find the pain of which 
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has done it again—one of those 
magic tales of youth and moon- 
light on the languorous shores 
of far Hawaii. A story of a girl 
who burns her candle at both 
ends, only to find that, after 
all— _ “‘It Gives a Lovely 
Light.”? We are glad we do not 
have to wait to read it until 
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rough sort of stuff I want in 
here. Whew! I’m warmed up 
now. I suppose we set great value on 
these what-you-may-call-’ems, do we? 
Priceless, eh? All righty, what you say 
goes. Nope, it’s a funny thing about that 
check. 
Redding. Red says he doesn’t remember 
it at all. Worries you, thing like that. 
Tve got to go down tomorrow—I'll get 
away early!” 

“Oh, Otis!” His wife straightened her 
aching ‘back, stood looking at him aghast. 
an oily, brass lamp in her dirty hands. 

“T’ve got to, dearie, I’m sorry! We’ve 
got t0-cat; y know!” 


I had it; I think I gave it-to 


ye 


Margaret 


night for seven years, 
lights, and lay down “‘for just a second”’ 
close to the delicious warmth and the 


affectionate little arms of the older child. | 


Otis waked her, heavy, chilly, aching, an 
hour later, and in an agony of weariness 


she stumbled into bed. Her last thought sv 


was that she wished she might slee 
through the dreadful day to come. 
suit-cases, and Donny—where was 
chain?—and where was the strap for th 


complained, heard prayers, 
found Patsy’s bear and the pink shell 
Margaret had taken to bed: with her every 
turned out the 


eS 
as 
>».  . . 


hamper?—the big picture—and Inga had 
smashed the lovely vase—it lay in a. 
smudge of opalescent dust at the foot of 
the stairs—where their feet had been 


. pulverizing it since ten o’clock— 


_ 


B® -RR-RRR-! That was the alarm- 
clock, at six. Otis moaned, but Ellen, 
fresh and clean, could laugh at him as he 
struggled for another nap. - = Saaee 
Me Heaven’s sake—shut it 
of 2) a ar) 
“But you must wake up. It’ S mo 
day!” she told him, proceeding wit 
dressing, at the bureau. Button ie 
clean blouse, she stepped -to the v Ww 
and saw his drowsy eye following her. 
“Tt’s a perfectly glorious day!” she 1 


couraged him. ’ 

“Well—ya-a-ah! that’s lucky. 
commented, rolling over on h 
You ought to 















































“Are you dead? 
yawned. 

“No. I will be, of course, 
gorgeous!” Ellen answered _briskl 
“Come down just as soon as yo 
give us a good start,” she said, leavii 
room, “for the vans get here 
Kishums mudder because it was 
tiful!”” 

The last remark was to Mar 
had come in barefoot, in her little: 
to have her usual morning snugg 
father. This child, who had bre 
not only her beautiful self, bu 
and mother-hood, was sure 
upon these two adoring hearts. — 

“Patsy woke up in the 
head hurt,” she | 
went into ‘Grandma’ 
they’re both asleep!” 

Ellen, with an excl, 
the day had begun. 


HERE is 
said thirty-se 
the next three hours 
The list was accomp 
the gold pencil she ha 
bridge party. The penci 
work well, and the list 
ten upon ‘the bottom. 
card-board soap-box. — 
“Make men_ set 
bed,” and ramb 
“Cleanser, ammo 
turned on, order 


past eight; Ellen wander 
dismantled rooms. 
tered in great sat 
familiar, uninterest 
teriously made inte 
at about half 
Grandma was to 
the new house, 
could | do ott 2: 

















me eiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 
white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 
and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 
marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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LUCIE HAMAR 


Steered by a shell quill to show which way the 
wind of spring millinery blows this Lucie Hamar 
hat adopts brown straw and velvet as fabrics 


What flutters from a brim is as important this 
spring as what stays on assert the coque feathers 
which trim the black felt, Reboux hat at right 


Lace flowing from a green taffeta hat lends that 
mystifying note which plays such a part in the 
Parisienne’s life. The hat below is white felt 
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Spring Millinery Contributes Straw, Satin, and Crepe de Chine to the 
Mode— Triple Skirts and Narrow Sleeves Loom on the Horizon 
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Z NHE first heralds of spring, which de- 


vance even the robin, are the ‘‘ demi- 

saison”’ hats. This year we find a 
strong call for the combination of satin and 
straws. Little straw appeared last summer 
but this fabric has without doubt redeemed 
its place for the spring, and although it is 
found combined with either satin, crépe de 
Chine, or some soft silk, the material is 
merely a subterfuge to prepare the way for 
an old favorite. Small hats are still the 
vogue of the moment, but the close-fitting 
chapeau vanishes more or less from the 
scene, in favor of the brim. Brims are not 
particularly large in these new hats, but a 
semblance of brim there must be. It may 
be a twist of fabric, encircling a crown, as 
shown in the Lucie Hamar hat above, or a 
small, rolled brim as seen in the Reboux 
model at the right above. Few brims are 





straight; they take an upward turn at some 
point or other. Ribbons and plumes are. 
the favored trimmings, but flowers will 
take their place as the season progresses. 
Whatever happens, trimmings must flutter 
from the brim in some shape or manner. 
It sometimes is a falling bow, but more 
generally a protruding feather, which 
grazes the wearer’s shoulder. Black hats are 
still smart, as proved by the two models 
photographed on pages 36 and 37, but 
Etruscan red is the new shade of the season. 
This shade will appear in fashions of every 
sort, according to Paris. Blues and browns ~ 
are also good. Summer hats for the South, 
of crépe de Chine or linen, are trimmed with 
great, soft-tinted flowers of crépe or linen. 
Hats of crépe de Chine are trimmed with 
plumes made of ribbon loops—plumes _ 
which fall off the edge of the brim in the 


When visits to the Riviera or Palm Beach are 
the order of the day, this black crépe de Chine 
coat banded with soft chinchilla may be donned 





_- manner of ostrich feathers. Sports hats 
of felt are trimmed with ribbon and steel 
buckles, plumage or stubby quills. 















The Sleeve of the Spring 


The pendulum, of fashion, having swung 
-{o one extreme in the wide sleeve of the 
3 - winter, now swings back to introduce for 
the spring the long, narrow sleeve. Strange- 
___ ly enough, both sleeves were launched by 
Jenny. This change in Paris fashions is 

the most notable of the moment, although 
a new triple skirt is a feature of Jenny’s 
~ collection. Other: skirts show a lapped 
ngement on the sides, the skirt-front 
g lapped over the back, the edges 
ng loose. Skirts are moderately full 
apidly attaining the length worn in 
ll winter, that is about eight inches 
ground. Belts appear on suits at 





Stubby quills massed at the side 
tete-de-negre hat may, 
conceal or accentuate the beauty of a profile 


of this stitched 


by a turn of the head, 


Modes designed for the South are merely fore- 
runners of the spring, an interesting new model 


of black crépe Marocain be.ng displayed below 


Preeminent in fur trimmings this season is gray 
caracul, which iravels around the collar and 
cuffs of this black satin coat. Gray felt chapeau 





collections, 
frequently used. 

the skirt in color and in material have at- 
tained great vogue. White organdy pock- 
ets, bands, pipings, and straps appear on 
frocks of serge, and bright-colored foulard 
is used for linings, while black-and-white or 


some two belts even being 


Jackets contrasting with 


soft-colored, figured foulards are veiled 
with mousseline. A new three-piece suit 
has a frock of black and white foulard under 
a rather long, black taffeta coat, edged at ° 
the hem with an eight-inch band of mous- 
seline. The new capes are slender in sil- 
houette, molding the shoulders closely. 


‘Chenille the New Trimming 


Chenille trimming is smart on dresses, a 
cord of the thickness of ordinary twine 
being employed, and the embroidery done 


in a splashy, more than effective fashion. 
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The Riviera or Palm. Beach, Sports 






Clothes Assume Straight Lines 


By its girdle ye shall know the elect of fashion, announces 
the white serge dress at left, topped by a coat and hat of 
gray velr-teen. The girdle and quills are gray and white 
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A decided preference for black is still maintained by the 
Parisienne, but materials, instead of being dull, take upon 
themselves a luster in the black crépe satin suit, at right 









Infinite variety 
characterizes the 
sleeves of the mo- 
ment, an interest- 
ing example being 
Shown at right. 
Beige kasha serge 
fashions this suit 
boasting a cape- 
coat jacket with 
long, oval arm- 
holes through 
which the sleeves 
are thrust, A 
black felt hat com- 
pletes the suit. 
The Patow sports 
costume in the 
center is of white 
wool jersey  or- 
namented with 
bright green bands 
and embroidery 


- more elaborate fashion. 







Woolen Crépes, Serges, and Kasha Lead in Paris for Tatlored Wear, 


Silk Crépes and Foulard for the Afternoon, Brocaded 


Georgette and Crépe de Chine for the Evening 


Paris is the creative center of fash- 

ions today, come not only the 
models that set the mode for the coming 
season, but also the inspiration for the 
fabrics to be used by American manu- 
facturers in the making of the clothes of 
this country. Among the great houses 
which launch the new fashions in spring 
materials are Rodier, Coudurier-Fructus, 
Ducharne, and Bianchini. 

Rodier’s favored wool fabric this spring 
is Crépella, a wool crépe marocain. It is 
evident that crépe gained such favor dur- 
ing the past season that Rodier now 
applies the same process to woolens. This 
Crépella is sometimes cross-barred with 
openwork stitching, or woven with a 
border of narrow, closely-placed tucks, 
the tucks being developed in the weaving. 
Above the band of tucking appears a band 
of colored embroidery. Another version of 
Crépella is woven with two colors, then 
taking the name of Crépella Jaspé. 
Besides this material, Rodier makes 
_ serges, kasha, and corded cotton velvets in 
a variety of new shades. An interesting 
variety of kasha is quilted in widely- 
spaced patches; another is embroidered by 
machine with initials in odd, primitive 
characters of a contrasting color. This 
same process is used by Rodier on serge, 
which he also stripes with openwork 
stitching or silver. In silks for tailored 
wear, Coudurier-Fructus shows a_ new, 
brilliant alpaga de soie, especially suited 
for traveling or dust cloaks. 


NROM France, or rather Paris, for 


Etruscan Red the Leading Color 


The new colors are rich and warm, but 
above all and through all flows a stream of 
warm Etruscan red-rust, brick, ocher- 
gray, and much brown. Empire green, 
dark blue, petunia, canard—which is the 
blue of the plumage of the duck—téte-de- 
négre are shades also often found in the 
various collections. The momentous ques- 
tion is whether or not the Parisienne will 
clothe herself in these gorgeous shades or 
whether she will persist in wearing black, 
as she has done this last season. 





_Afternoon Silks Are of Infinite Variety 


For the afternoon Coudurier-Fructus’ 
silks show as elsewhere strictly modern 
designs with just a suggestion of Persian 
and Chinese inspiration, or a hint of the 


_ Mauresque. Foulard is to be much worn in 


new and odd designs, together with crépe 
romain, and a new poplin-like crépe de 


Chine which is called Faille Cachemire. 


Two interesting new silks are Cotellé 
_ Amazone—a silk showing a very fine cord 
—and Cétellé Boréal, which is corded in a 
A variation of 
crépe marocain shows a satin figure, as do 
some of the new Coudurier taffetas which 
appear in dark, rich colors. 

When the French give full swing to their 
_ imagination, fantastic designs are con- 
S ceived, such as flowering trees and waving 


grasses woven into the silks of Coudurier- 
Fructus, together with glittering threads of 
gold or silver. Into one heavy, gleaming 
width of silk is woven Toute la Forét, a 
gorgeous jungle of colored silk and metal. 
Frégates Imprimées, with fantastic ships 
in vivid colors on a darker ground, is 
also odd and amusing. Plain satin, 
taffeta, foulard, crépe de Chine, crépon, 
Canton crépe, crépe marocain, and crépe 
athénien are shown by Ducharne for the 
afternoon. These silks are soft in texture— 
thin, supple, and colorful, either strikingly 
brilliant or quietly quaint in design and 
thoroughly modern in conception. Some 
of the designs are borrowed from the 
porcelains of Persia and the terra-cotta 
and grayish ocher and black of old Greek 
vases. Irregular squares, circles, and 
triangles in color are grouped and com- 
bined in the most decorative of results. 


PAQUIN 





While sleeves disappear at twilight, neck-lines add 
several inches to their height, says this Paquin 
gown of gold and rose brocade of startling beauty 


Copied from some of the decorations of 
the Russian theater is Chauve-Souris, a 
flower and leaf design of pale, naive 
coloring. Again the fantastic takes hold 
of this house in a design, of wild geese 
flying before a storm which bends green- 
leaved treetops. Dainty, too, is a small 
landscape design, Le Serment dans le Parc, 
with diminutive clouds drifting across the 
scene. A charming new Rodier design 
in silk zenana cloth for afternoon wear 
was christened Baragladine by the Queen 
of Roumania, who paid several visits to 
this house, buying many of their lovely, 
new materials. Rodier also makes a new 
figured crépe de Chine, which is to replace 
foulard. Bianchini shows a new, crinkly 
crépe marocain of a rather heavy quality 
which is unusually lovely. This, too, is 
used for the afternoon. 


Sports Cloths and Silks 


Paris promotes interesting materials for 
sports wear. Among these, Rodier’s 
corded crépella and Jaspellaine, a two- 
toned mixture something like covert 
cloth in appearance, may be mentioned. 
Embroidered white serge will be good, too. 
In sports silks, Coudurier-Fructus shows 
awning-striped silks—wide stripes and nar- 
row ona dark ground. Bianchini also has 
a say in these sports silks for which he 
weaves a silk and linen gabardine. There 
are many huge plaids and stripes for 
sports in the Ducharne collection, some 
of them almost violent in color, some 
shadowy, but all delightful. 


Metal Brocaded Georgette Cloth for 
the Evening 


Charming silks are launched by these 
houses for the evening. Unusually at- 
tractive is Gaze Arcassian from Coudurier- 
Fructus, a Georgette crépe bearing an old 
Spanish design in gold, testifying that the 
Spanish influence will still be felt in the 
spring. This is lovely in gold and black, 
gold and brown, or Saxe blue. Equally 
lovely is ‘‘Egyptien Diapré,” a beautiful 
design in rich colors interwoven with gold, 
resembling a gold-shot, mossy crépe. 
New and rich in appearance is Ducharne’s 
Georgette Broché, an elaborate design 
apparently embroidered in relief on the 
thin fabric, and a Metal Brocade Satin, 
showing hortensias of silver woven into a 
colored satin. Charming is a white taffeta 
from this house with wide stripes of silver 
and narrower stripes of green, red, and 
yellow, the entire fabric showing a faint 
tinge of rose. Georgette cloths brocaded 
in gold predominate in the evening collec- 
tion, but crépe de Chine, taffeta, and chif- 
fon will without doubt be worn during 
the spring and summer. 

Whether in woolens or silks crépey 
weaves unquestionably hold sway. At no 
time was the fashion world so rapidly cap- 
tured by a new fabricas at the appearance of 
Canton crépe last spring; this may explain 


the present vogue for crépes of every sort. 
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A quivering fringe of faille ribbons 
falling over an upturned brim distin- 
guishes this turban of black Milan straw 


Demurely drooping on either side, thus rendering 
a glimpse of the “fin visage” more tempting, this 
black straw hat faced with black satin finds an 
adequate foil in moiré ribbon and dangling beads 


Nothing can surpass for tailored wear the smart- 
ness of the bicorne hat of Milan straw at right, 
piped with brown satin, to which bows give added 
width. The chic depends upon the angle of the hat 
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MODELS FROM KURZMAN 





Brims Take An Upward Tilt 


Using Straw and Satin 
As Leading Fabrics. 






\ 
A piquant face is best framed by a hat swee 
upward to the side, leaving all form of trima 
the downward curve. The crown is black ( 
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Larger hats appear for the stre 
tailored gowns or afternoon froc 

model of black straw and satin being 
ter above. The brim turns upward bac: 












Spring Trimmings WV, Ais per of 
Fluttering Ribbons and 
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Sweeping Plumes 





At the turn of every season the tricorne re- 
appears in a modified form, here adopt- 
ing a crown of Milan straw, a brim 
of black satin, and a dashing rosette 





Whether large or small, the mushroom 
Shape has its devotees, and here it 1s of 
Liruscan red Milan straw, interpreting 
summer in its trimming of bristling wheat 


All a-flutter on wings of black satin 
ribbon to herald the spring, this turban 
of Batavia cloth hints at Russian lines 


* PHOVOS PROM IRA Ly HULL'S STUDIO 


MODELS FROM BONWIT TELLER 






No more enchanting background can be found for formal occasions 
than this hat of black Milan straw and black satin sweeping an im- 
posing plume of black ostrich. Black crépe de Chine afternoon gown 


One of the most widely used fabrics for spring millinery is a burnt 
orange Batavia cloth, to which dark blue satin invariably lends its sup- 


ple charm. This novel combination is endorsed by the hat at left 
Q7 





IN THE NEW YORK (SiO 
A New Era Sponsors Decided Changes in 


This black Canton crépe dress de- 
pends on loops for trimming; $49.50. 
Black crépe hat; $18.50. Georg- 
eite veil with crépe border; $7.95 


Appropriate for any mourning ts the 
dinner gown of black chiffon at right, 
with a transparent top and a pointed 
overskirt back and front; $69.50 


HE World War brought 
many a change in cus- 


toms followed for cen- 
turies. Among these changes 
none is so marked as the point 
of view regarding mourning. In 
the past the wearing of mourn- 
ing has been an obligatory 
thing, while now it has become 
a question of choice. It is with- 
out doubt a protection, as it 
shows to friends and acquain- 
tances the passing on of a mem- 
ber of the family. On the other 
hand, at a time which may be 
sad, the wearing of deep mourn- 
ing and crépe accentuates the 
sorrow, and in the case of a large 
family, all wearing black, it can 
not help but cause depression. 
Common sense has brought a 
distinct change in the present 
sentiment toward mourning, 
and now, instead of very heavy 
mourning, a much lighter kind 


is worn from the very beginning 
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by widows, widowers, or parents, as well 
as by the more distant members of the 
family. Many people today feel that the 
custom of mourning is a reflection of by- 
gone days, and wear only a black band on 
the left arm, or in some instances do not 
observe it at all. No one is criticized for 
not wearing mourning, if she does not de- 
sire to do it. For those who wish to wear 
mourning, the observances are much less 
strict, and the time is much shorter than 
in the past. As a rule a widow, or member 
of the immediate family, wears the deepest 
mourning and observes it for a year or 
eighteen months. Children in mourning 
for their parents may wear it for a year, or 
in some cases six months. 

The first six months, all black, or in sum- 
mer all white, is worn. For the street 
Poiret twill, tricotine, broadcloth, and 
velours such as Moussyne and Veldyne, 
are the selected fabrics. Crépe romain, 
crépe de Chine, and Canton cr€pe are the 
chosen materials for afternoon, while 


Mourning Conventional ttes 
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Black Poiret twill fashions this dress 
trimmed on sides with diamonds of 
crépe net, which makes the collar; 


$29.50. Black duvetyn hat; $18.50 


We shall be happy to buy any of the 
models on both these pages upon re- 
ceipt of check or money-order. Good 


Housekeeping Shopping Service 


chiffon may be added to these 
for the evening. It is well to 
remember that black velvet is 
not mourning. During this 
period a widow abstains from 
any use of white except in the 
crépe band on her hat, which 
she usually wears for three 
months. For any mourning but 
a widow’s a plain white collar 
and cufis of crépe, organdy, gros- 
grain, or any dull material may. 
relieve the somberness of the 
gown immediately after’ the 
funeral. Black crépe, dull black 
beads, fine tucking, fringe, and 
fagoting are the only form of 
trimming permitted. 
Extremely smart and yet 
most reasonable in price are the 
dresses at the left and right above, 
the former lending itself more 
especially to afternoon wear, 
and the latter to the street. — 
A sleeveless dinner dress may 
be worn (Continued on page 96) 





Spring Turns a Woman's Fancy to Thoughts 
Of Clothes of Varying Sorts 








This taffeta hat with a gray angora edging may be draped to suit the indiidual. In 
all colors, $15.55. Fine tucking trims the dress of crépe de Chine, at leftbelow. Navy, 
black, white, or flesh color; $45. Chenille and straw hat in all colors; $12.50. 
Sports dress of spongene in center, in rust, old blue, or white; $29.50. Red, blue, 
_ brown, orchid, or rose Tokio straw hat; $15.55. Crépe de Chine dress at right 
below comes in navy; black, or bamboo; $39.50. Black or brown satin hat; $14.50 


Alternating chiffon panels in fuchsia shades 
of scarlet and purple, or in two tones of sap- 
phire, lend grace to this gown of chiffon crépe, 
girdled with leaves; 14 io 20 years, $59.50 


Charm is attained by the frock of crépe 
Chinots above, because of its perfect simplicity. 
The three-quarter sleeve 1s new. Pearl gray, 
tomato, French blue, or navy; 14 to 20, $39.50 


‘T no season do clothes undergo 
A such strenuous wear as during 
the winter months. When 
February comes, the wardrobe sud- 
denly seems depleted, and clothes 
which show the tendencies of spring 
are welcome. Here they are to fill 
various occasions. Jf innumerable 
parties are the order of the day, a new. 
evening gown may be needed, as shown 
above. This gown achieves the unusual 
by means of appliqué leaf sprays made 
of a new French composition material. 
Tf, on the other hand, an afternoon 
dress is required, a happy selection is 
. offered. The charm of the dress above 
lies in its graceful drapery, while the 
crépe de Chine dress at the extreme 
left reveals the hold fine tucking has 
already made on the mode. Having 
been used for afternoon wear in the 
early spring, these dresses find their 
way to the street as the season pro- 
eresses. The spongene dress in the 


center makes an attractive sports dress. 
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Peter Pan collars have made such a 
place for themselves that the high-necked 
sweater is a necessity for winter or spring 
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Tan and brown knitted 
hats, as above and left 
above, give a smart fi nish 
to an outing costume. 
These hats are ‘easily 
made, being mounted on 
a wire, which contributes 
a firm foundation from 
which to start the knitting 


Knitted weaves attain un 
rl aled precedence, fo) 
nol only. are sweaters to 
be worn more than ever, 
but hats, too, may be 
knitted to com ple le a cOS~ 
tume, as shown by the 


models aio we. These hats 


and sweaters are original 
design Mia deofyarns dis 
hroughout the 
a ' " ent A fashion gaining rapid 
COUNTY, PECTLONS or 


favor wherever winter 
Sports prevail is seen in 
the striking design of the 
sweater at left, which 
adapts itself to all sporting 
requirements, making an 
interesting note’ against 
a snowy background 


making the models and the 
names of the yarns coll be 
cent upon request. Please 
enclose a teo-cent stamp 
and addres National 
Shopping Service, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 West 
40th Street, New York 


PHOTOR FROM TA ie TILU® BU DIO 


| IN bY Oster 
~ LOCAL SHOPS 


A notable point in the newest Paris fashions is 
« the bloused jacket, which seems a reaction from 
the straighter line of winter; the sweater at left 
follows this latest Parisian decree in et very detail 






After a season of smooth or crépey fabrics, the 
ribbed effect plays an important part, a ‘mode 
to which the stocater at right adheres admirably. ] 
This type of seoeater fits more closely to the figure 
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The excellent lines achieved by the 
kuitted silk dress have brought this 
type of frock into prominence for 
afternoon wear at winter or sum- 
mer resorts. Of pure organzin 
thread silk, it comes in 30 differ- 
ent color combinations; about $69 


IKE their cousins across 
the seas, Americans are 
learning more and more to 
enjoy country life and in many 
instances sojourn in the coun- 
try from early spring into late 
fall, returning to town only 
for a few months in the winter. 
With this growing interest in 
country life, sports have be- 
come more and more prevalent, 
making sports clothes an im- 
portant item of the wardrobe. 
The time was when a skirt, 
waist, and sweater met all 
sporting requirements. A 
marked departure from the 
skirt to the dress is now felt. 
‘These new sports dresses have 
captured the mode; many are 
of tweeds, but newer and still 
more interesting are those in 
the numerous knitted fabrics. 
_For the spring these Outer- 
wear costumes are charming 
made of silk, such as the ma- 
hogany-colored model above, 
through which a contrasting 
tan stripe is woven. ‘These 
dresses are often completed by 
a tam-o’-shanter and scarf to 
match, as shown at the right, 
thus making a costume ap- 
_ propriate for afternoon wear 





JOEL FEDER 


TAN: SY 80) -UXR. 
LOCAL SHOPS 


A smart addition to any sports costume ts the 
tam and scarf of knitted silk at the bottom of 
the page; about $15 each. This or similar 
models may be obtained in your own locality 


Directions for making this sweater and the 
name of the yarn will be sent upon request. 
Please enclose a two-cent stamp and write Na- 
tional Shopping Service, Good Housekeeping 
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IRA L, HILL'S STUDIO 


On cool and cloudy mornings at 
any sporting resort this comely, 
one-piece dress would be donned 
with pleasure. Of navy pure thread 
worsted, 1t 1s trimmed -with light 
gray, but is also procurable in other 
color combinations; about $14.95 


at winter or summer resorts. 
For the morning, a woolen 
knitted fabric is perhaps more 
serviceable, as illustrated 
above. This dress in navy 
with gray woolen trimmings 
would adequately meet any 
sporting needs... Clad in one 
of these dresses, a. girl no 
longer fears coming apart at 
the waist or looking untidy 
after-a-game,-.for- the dress 
holds firmly tegetner. These 
same dresses are found in 
pretty shades of tan with per- 
haps a black thread running 
through them, thus giving a 
smart new touch. With these, 
knitted capes or coats may be 
worn. They lend the neces- 
sary warmth, while carrying 
out the idea of the three-piece 
costume, now much in vogue. 

Knitted sweaters of all 
kinds are in great demand also. 
Owing to its serviceability, the 
slip-on sweater takes the lead. 


“Knitted Outerwear,’ which tn- 
cludes knitted fabrics of every 
kind, whether of silk or wool, is 
the sports attire of the moment, 
and models of the character il- 
lustrated or svmilar ones, may be 
purchased throughout the country 
Al 
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How to Cut, 


P lr“ achieve real success in making 
hats the home milliner should first 
of all choose a comparatively sim- 

ple model. Ready-made frames can be 

purchased and covered with success, or a 

frame may be made at home of more 

exclusive design and greater originality. 

The materials required are: thin wire 
and wire of ‘a heavier quality, substantial 
milliner’s canvas for the shape, soft, light- 
weight outing flannel with which to cover 
the frame (this tends to soften the whole 
effect of the hat when it is finished), 
milliner’s needles, a spool of cotton (pref- 
erably 40), a spool of silk the color of the 
outside fabric of the hat, scissors, tape 
measure, pins, and a hard, flat surface, 
preferably a cutting table. 

The first step is to obtain the correct 
head-size. Make a loop of the tape meas- 
ure, place it low on the forehéad, just above 
the eyebrows, and ears, and continue in 
the same line around the head. Cut the 
wire for the head-size of the hat two inches 
longer than required and overlap to the 
right size, twisting the overlapping ends 
securely together to prevent their slipping. 
This wire for the head should be oval 
instead of round. A round head-size is a 
mistake made by many milliners and 
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First 1s shown the pattern of 
hat brim, pinned in place on 
milliner’s canvas, with head- 
size being cut out. Next, 
wired strip used to give body 
to head-size. Lower group 
shows shape of top and side oj 
crown, wiring of side crown and 
adjusting of top circle. Bottom 
of crown need not be wired 
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Blocked shape, covered with satin 


makers of ready-made frames and accounts 
largely for the discomfort of some of the 
lower-priced hats. The oval wire should be 
sufficiently tight to stay in place on the 
head without a hatpin but not so tight as 
to bind the forehead. 

Next, the brim is made. Place the can- 
vas flat on the table, choosing a large or 
small piece according to the size of the hat 
you desire to make, and cut to a given 
shape as illustrated at top of left-hand 
group. The brim of an old hat which has 
been found becoming may be used. Or 
if designing a new shape, pin the wire for 
the head-size in the center of the canvas, 
the long part of the oval, or front, on the 
bias of the canvas. Pin the wire to the 
canvas, then sew securely together with an 
over and over stitch. Another method 
(the one shown) is to use a strip of wired 
canvas for head-size. When whichever is 
used is in place, slash from the center of 
what is to be the opening for the head, 
lengthwise, then crosswise, to within an inch 
of the wire, trim off, following the shape 
of the head-size, and press the edges up. 


How to Make a Hat Brim 


Now we have come to the decision on the 
shape. Trim the extra, flopping canvas to 
within an inch or two of the desired size 
and place on the head to ascertain the exact 
width which will be most becoming. If 
it is to be kept a sailor, only the width 
need be decided. If wide on the sides and 
narrow in back or front, or both, now is the 
time to trim. But first very carefully 
outline with pins and always cut a trifle 
larger than necessary to allow for altera- 
tions, as it is easier to cut down afterward 
than to add or run the risk of ruining the 
whole. For the mushroom sailor, slash the 
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brim in center front and center back to the 
wire, overlap a trifle, say a half or a quarter 
of an inch, on the outer edge of the brim, 
and slant to the wire. Pin and try on for 
the effect. If the brim droops too much, 
remove the pins and adjust whichever 
way you desire. It is not generally becom- 
ing to have the brim wide in the back and 
showing from the front; therefore, it is 
wise to trim narrower or roll. The roll, 
however, is one of the finishing touches, 
made after the brim is covered. 

Wire the outside edge of the brim with 
the heavier grade of wire, allowing the ends 
of the wire to overlap at least an inch. 
This should come more on the side of the 
frame, if possible, under any trimming 
which you are planning to use, instead of 
directly at the back. If hat is without trim- 
ming then put joining at back. In fact, all 
joinings should come under the trimming, 
as it is equally important to have both 
back and front perfect. Now, for the first 
time, the most imaginative can believe that 
a hat eventually will be evolved out of chaos. 


Cutting the Crown 
Hat crowns are most successful when cut 
from a circular piece and blocked on a 
mold. Should it (Continued on page 76) 





Above is pressed shape, outer 
material being adjusted to 
brim. On pillow, covering 
of crown, and just above, 
covering of side crown. At 
left, adjusting upper b 
material to canvas; in cen 
turning over edge to under side; 
lower right, adjusting facing io 
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HOW TO ORDER 
Working patterns for these articles come as fol- 
lows: 1201 carries working patterns and direc- 
tions for miser’s purse, black and white bag, 
suk bag, and laundry bag, 25c; 1202 hot-iron 
patterns for 2 white bags, child’s collar set, and 
velvet bag, 30c; 1203 hot-iron patterns for Tuxedo 
collar set, net vestee set, darning stitch collar set, and 
rabbit bag, 30c; Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 





Silk bag above is embroidered in steel beads. 
(Working patterns and directions 1201). Child’s 
collar and cuff set of écru linen below has sprays 
of daisies worked inwool. (Hot-iron pattern 1202) 


This laundry bag has a blue cross-stitched vase, 
pink flowers, and green leaves. (Working pattern 
1201). Organdy collar set at right 1s worked 
in darning stitch. (Hot-iron pattern 1203) 





This Rajah silk Tuxedo collar and cuff set 1s 
worked in henna, navy, and black. The rabbit 
bag of unbleached muslin shows colored appliqués. 
(Hot-iron patterns for collar’ set and bag 1203) 


This black and white crocheted bag is finished with 
a tassel. The crocheted miser’s purse may be 
studded in steel beads or cross-stitched. (Work- 
ing patterns and directions 1201 for both bags) 





with a patchwork Charming for an afternoon on the porch is this 


ys f 2 m, ’ et ae 7 hi ns uaint ba sa : 
ere eh wide French embroidery, thi: se ilaipicon paere 1 202). The collar, cuff, sewing bag of white linen exquisitely embroidered 


t above have flowered sprays in cut-work. The design 1s applied by means 


(Hot-iron pattern 1203) of a transfer pattern. (Hot-iron Barer? 1202) 


batiste bag completes a summer costume and 
adapts itself to general wear. The bag is finished and vestee of fine ne 
with a braided cord. (Hot-iron pattern 1202) and Valenciennes lace. 
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The Dawn of a@ New Day 


OR ten years GooD HOUSEKEEPING 

has conducted a propaganda for 
better food, better health, and 

longer life. These efforts for hu- 
man welfare were crystallized, about two 
ye2rs ago, into a definite campaign to en- 
list grown people in a systematic effort to 
secure the blessings of health and ex- 
tended activities of life. Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING does not lay claim to being the 
sole occupant of this field for human bene- 
fit. It may justly claim, however, that it is 
the only magazine that has systematically, 
persistently, and entbusiastically cham- 
pioned this reform. At first, its efforts did 
not, apparently, bear any direct fruit. 
Now the aspect of the campaign is changed. 
We are evidently at the dawn of a new day. 

During the month of October there was 
beld in the city of Cincinnati a health 
exhibit. The slogan of this exhibit, printed 
on the first page of the program, was, 
“Live a Little Longer.” The exhibition 
was held under the auspices of the Cincin- 
nati Public Health Federe tion in coopera- 
tion with Civic and Community Organiza- 
tions. Saturday, October 15th, 
was Child Welfare Day. Sun- 
day, October 16th, was Health 
Sunday, and the program which 
wes held in the churches that 
day was under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Federation of 
Churches. Monday, October 
17th, was devoted to mental 
health and international health. 
Tuesday, October 18th, was 
Kentucky Day, offered particu- 
larly in compliment to the citi- 
zens of Kentucky. Wednesday, 
October toth, was devoted 
chiefly to foods, food values, 
and food in relation to health 
and disease. Thursday, the 
2oth, was devoted to the inter- 
est of the colored population of 
the city. Friday, October atst, 
was given over to the relations 
of music and play to health and 
happiness. Saturday, October 
22d, was devoted to rural sani- 
tation. 

Among the most interesting 
exhibits was a small flouring 
mill in which the wheat was 
perfectly cleaned by appropri- 
ate machinery, and then ground. 
into flour, unbolted, suited 
either to the making of bread or, in coarser 
particles, of breakfast cereals. This ex- 
hibit was-continually surrounded by an 
enthusiastic crowd of spectators, and the 
inventor and proprietor of the mill was ex- 
plaining to them the properties and the 
use of bealth flour and health bread. 

Any interested spectator was compelled 
to acknowledge the tremendous educative 
faculties of this health exhibition. Its suc- 
cess financially was phenomenal. The 
moderate price of admission, I was told, 
not only paid the whole expenses of the 
exhibition, but left a fund of some $7000 
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for distribution to the worthy charities of 
the city. This is a striking example of the 
well-known fact that health pays. 
During the second week of November a 
similar exhibit was held in the city of New 
‘York, which it was not my privilege to at- 
tend. From the accounts which have been 
printed in the public press it is evident that 
the exhibition was on a scale similar in 
magnitude and efficiency to that which was 
held the previous.month in Cincinnati. 
The New York Exhibit was, however, at- 
tended with the additional interes: of being, 
to some extent, a function of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Public 
Health Association of the United States. 
This meeting of the Public Health Associa- 
tion was also distinguished by the presence 
of Dr. Smith, its first President in 1871. 
Dr. Smith himself is a living exhibit of the 
result of public health activities, inasmuch 
as he is approaching his one hundredth 
birthday. 
For several years, the Ohio State Journal 
has held, in the city of Columbus, a Pure 
Food Exhibition. This year, the exhibits 
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still has room for members. Any one 
above twenty years of age who wants to 
live a little longer, a little more happily, 
a little more efficiently, is eligible for mem- 
bership. All you need to do is to write to 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., and ask him for a 
copy of his questionnaire. Have that 
filled out by your doctor and return it to 
Dr. Wiley for his diagnosis and advice. 
There are no dues and no fees, except 
your doctor’s fee for the examination. 
Please enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelop. This little effort on your part 
may mean several years of life to you 
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of pure and wholesome foods were more 
extensive than ever before, many of the 
exhibitors stressing the wholesomeness of 
foods, rather than their attractiveness. 
The lectures were on food values, the bal- 
ancing of rations, the effects of differ- 
ent rations upon health, and the impor- 
tance of the new discoveries in diet in pro- 
tection against diet deficiency diseases. 
It has been my privilege to assist at three 
of these exhibits in successive years, and 
never before have I found an audience so 


intensely interested, so packed into every 
corner of the audience room, and so recep- 


tive as the one which I addressed in Octo- 
ber, 1921. The questions which were 
propounded after the lecture were more 
pointedly directed toward health than to- 
ward any other aspect of the food question. 

I have noted particularly the change in 

the attitude of the public in attending 
lectures of this kind in the last few years. 
I find the public is understanding not 
only the general principles, but even many 
of the details connected with the relations 
of food to health and longevity. 

In November of 1921, it was my good 
fortune to be a guest of the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio. 
I saw there the arrangements which have 
been made for the care of the health of the 
embloyees of that great organization. 
Hospitals for first aid have been conven- 
iently located, with all the appliances of 
modern sanitation: trained nurses in pure 
white and surgeons properly attired are in 
attendance. Rest-rooms for the women 
employees are also accessible. The thing, 
however, which most attracted my atten- 
tion was the remarkable lunch rooms pro- 
vided for those employees who 
preferred the public lunch to 
those put up at home. There 
is no compulsion in this matter, — 
as the employees who prefer to 
bring their own lunches. are: 
provided with a lunch room in 
which, while they eat, they 
watch motion pictures, are en- 
tertained by lectures, hear good” 
music, and have all the privi- 
leges "which are supposed to 
belong exclusively to the din- 
ing-rooms of the hotels and 
cabarets. LTinspected the kitch- 
ens and saw the care with 
which the food is selected and 
prepared. Particularly was I 
interested in the fact that the 
health-preserving qualities - of 
the food were stressed by those 
in charge. The bread which is | 
prepared is practically that of 
the whole grain, although no 
compulsion is used, except that 
of information with regard to 
the matter, as to whether the 
employees shall use white bread 
or health bread. both of which — 
are accessible. It was with 
great pleasure I learned that 
health bread is rapidly gain- 
ing favor. In Dayton I saw an object. les- ’ 
son which I wish every manufacturer ‘in 
the world would learn; namely, that the 
care of the health and the proper enter- 
tainment of the employees are held to 
be distinct opportunities for the employ-— 
ing company. I realized that any 
tempt on the part of walking deleg 








to organize a strike among that ‘‘b oe 
of workmen is destined to Des a - comp. Stell 1. Se 
failure. 


This aspect of industrial care for t 
workingman is (Continued on pa, 
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Bonnie tore the letter into tiny bits and flung them over the bridge railing with a thrill of 


triumphant joy which made radiant her wistful little face. 


he 


HOSE of you who know Bonnie 
Tanner now will play devil’s- 
advocate for her. Her wide- 
eyed stare, her pensive little 

mouth, her daring chin, her impudent nose, 
- have flaunted her not only in the pictures 
of winsome maidenhood which Garvis 
immortalizes in the films, but also from 
the newspapered pages of a dozen esca- 
pades. You sigh in disapproval over the 
part of her life tale you know, even while 
you sigh in sympathy for her portrayal of 
injured innocence. Accepting her art as 
the purveyor of your evening pastime, you 
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like to think of her as a being apart from 
the civilization she outposts. She is not 
that. No orchid, but a transplanted road- 
side daisy, she has always seemed to me 
less the dramatist of her life than the 
actor of the réle which fate wrote for her. 
When people tell me what Bonnie Tanner 
is, I remember her as what she was; and 
when I read of some mad incident of her 
violet-lighted career, I think of one 


““Now I’m free!’”’ she told herself 


foes | leLaC HAS.ER 


story—and perhaps it was the one real 
story—in her storm-tossed life, which her 
publicity promoters have never printed. 
Bonnie Tanner breezed into Chicago 
with a straw suitcase, a high hope, and the 


courage of any army with banners. She 
checked the suitcase at the railway 


station, pausing only to barter airy per- 
siflage with the boy at the window, 
rallied the hope after swift calculation of 
how brief a time her scanty store of 
money would hold, and flung out her 
courage on the winds of circumstance as 
she slipped into high tide of the city. 
A5 
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Brave as the figurehead on the prow of a 
venturing craft, she came down the ways of 
trial; and if to others she was but a chip of 
youth on the waters of life, to herself she 
was a privateer questing the gold of the 
Indies. Seeking adventure, she sailed the 
Spanish main of a great city, and set 
forth over the Madison Street bridge in 
search of food, of lodging, and of a job; 
but most of all she sought the joy of life, 
not yet knowing that she bore it in her 
heart. 

On the viaduct, halted by the swing of 
the bridge, she took stock of her assets. 
Eighteen dollars and ninety cents were 
crumpled down into the gay ribbon bag 
which she clutched. Seventeen years 
reckoned her age, as the certificate in her 
pocket from the Wauconda Orphanage 
testified. Beside it nestled the super- 
intendent’s letter introducing her to the 
secretary of the Working Girls’ Pro- 
tectorate, the only link between her past 
in the clean, dreary institution which had 
been her childhood’s home and the future 
which shone as brightly as the patch of 
sunshined sky at the foot of the street. 


HE took it out to make certain of its 

address as she waited. ‘Then, under a 
swilt impulse to cut the frail cable which 
might tug her back to mooring, she tore 
the letter into tiny bits and flung them 
over the bridge railing, watching their 
downward flickering to the river with a 
thrill of triumphant joy. 

‘Now I’m free,” she told herself, 
speeding on with a sense of buoyant 
relief which made radiant her wistful 
little face. 

Men and women, the old and the young 
—the middle years dwell within them- 
to look again at her 
blithe passing. She smiled at them, she 
smiled at the crossing policeman; she 
smiled at the birds in the window of a 
shop; she smiled at the driver of the 
motor truck who drew up sharply to let 
her go by. She smiled at the newsboy 
who thrust an evening paper toward her, 
catching her coin as he ran. Then, joining 
the crowd of men who stood up against 
the gray buildings reading the ‘Help 
Wanted” columns of the manifold sheets, 
she paused in a doorway and scanned the 
finely agated lines. 

Every one in the world, she thought as 
she went down the pages, sought aid in 
work. ‘Girls Wanted” across line after 
line. The very breadth of the field dazed 
the searcher. What did she want to do, 
she asked herself. Even then Bonnie 
Tanner never inquired what she could do. 
She studied the advertisements frown- 
ingly, choosing at last the alluring promises 
of the telephone company, and plunged 
out into the midst of the traffic to inquire 
of the officer her way to the designated 
. place. 

‘One block north and one block west,” 
he told her briefly, holding up the white- 
gloved hand of authority against one 
stream of cars as he answered the girl. 
“Good luck, kid,” he bade her. 

Luck went with her, leading her like an 
arrow to Kittie Quinlan’s desk. In the 
jigsaw puzzle of the world it is the Kittie 
Quinlans who are fashioned to fit in with 
the Bonnie Tannezs. Fair, too alert for 
fatness, and too modern to emphasize the 
forty, she sat on her throne of power, 
searching with keen blue eyes the brains 





The Thrill-Chaser 
and hearts and souls of myriad girls who 


sought work at the switchboards. Bonnie 
Tanner, waiting in line behind a stupid 


Bohemian girl, appraised the woman 
swiftly. She had met her type once in a 


Wauconda superintendent. Out of that 
meeting she had come into deep respect 
for the expediency of telling the truth to 
superior officers. Chin up, eyes flashing, 
she faced the arbiter now. 

“T haven’t any home,” she said, rushing 
over the ground the girl before her had 
been dragged through. “I haven’t any 
people. I haven’t any friends. I haven't 
any references. But I know how to run 
a board. I did it sometimes at the or- 
phanage. And I can learn anything.” 

‘Where could you livee”’ Kittie Quinlan 
asked her, 

‘There must be places where I could,” 


Bonnie said. 

“There are,” said the woman. She 
smiled as she wrote an address. ‘They’ll 
take care of you there,” she said, ‘until 
you're settled. Report to Miss Davis. The 
boy’ll show you the way.” 

She looked after Bennie as she went, 
and her smile went into a sigh. ‘‘Hard 
lines,” she thought, remembering the home 
she had had when she was Bonnie’s age. 

She reached for the telephone, calling 
the Shelter to which she had directed the 


girl, ‘Tl vouch for her,” she told the 
manager. 


“Now why did I do that?” she asked 
herself as she hung up the receiver, 
registering herself the city’s first victim to 
the girl’s vibrant charms. 


The boy who led Bonnie to the chief | 


operator may have escaped, but Miss 
Davis, weary with direction of hundreds of 
girls, caught at the glow in> 


Bonnie’s tale, altered already from the 
truth she had given the other woman. 

“Yow ll have to start as a student,” she 
said, “but it won’t take you long to get a 
board.” 

She looked at the backs of a score of 
girls’ as they shoved plugs in and drew 
them out from the flashing instruments, 
then called one out of the line. 

“Take her place,” she ordered, and 
Bonnie sat down beside Lottie Myers. 


OR moment after moment she labored, 
too intent on proving her ability to the 
watcher to give heed to anything else, but 
little by little that strain relaxed as she 
felt the adequacy of her power, and she 
ventured to think beyond her own prowess. 
The clatter of the reiterated ‘Number 
please,” the winking of the eyes of light 
on the boards, the tensity of the service, 


confused her for a time, while the steel 
bands on her head pressed hard. There 


came to her, however, a sudden sense of 


mastery of her task, and with it a realiza- 


tion of its radiating interest. She was, 


she felt, in the center of a circle with its 1 


circumference a multitude of dots of 


human life, each one sending its message — 


Bonnie’s’ 
spirit and at the experience of work in 
































































bestowed on her neighbor the largesse of 
an understanding sympathy. Lottie 
Myers responded with that rush of desire 
to make the other girl part of her life 
which was so characteristic of the party 
of the other part in Bonnie Tanner’s 
friendships. Without words they made 
pact as the red and white lights danced 
before them and the voices of the city 
rang in their ears. 

Late in the afternoon they Jeft the — 
board together. On the stairway to the — 
floor above Lottie Myers told Bonnie her — 
name. At the table where they ate supper, 
she asked the newcomer where she lived. | 

“YT don’t know yet,” Bonnie said, reach- 
ing for the address Kittie Quinlan had 
given her. 

“Where did you live before you came. 
here?” Lottie inquired. Already she had 
felt in the other girl some element of 
adventuring beyond her own. limited 
experience. ; 

“St. Paul,” lied Bonnie glibly, cid 
that city because of the knowledg 
she had gleaned from another 
the orphanage. 


“My grandmother — 
father died in China. The n 
him. My mother was in S. 
waiting for him. She died 
heart.” Her eyes misted int 
tragedy she was improvising, 
Myers stroked her hand. “TI 
unhappy with my grand-aunt,” 
went on, admiring the thread 
weaving as she spun. ‘She 
me go outside the house alo: 

‘““That’s awful,” Lottie cond 
cranky enough, but she ain't 

“And sol ran away.” 7 

“Vou did right,” Lottie told 
studied Bonnie consideringly. 
sure you're going to like the Shel 
said. “It’s all right till you 
around, but most of the girls y 
homes of their own try to pg 
families. It’s easier to hav 
then, and it’s more sociable. 
like me—” she gulped over 
temerity—“‘to ask ma if she 
take you in? We've got an extr 
since Mame—she’s my sister—go 
ried last fall. 


“T'll tell you what you do : 
catching the doubt in ie 
“Come out home with — me 
evening and see if ye 
the Shelter.” 

A shrewd 


underlay he 
before she § \ 


to another through the medium of her life 


skill. ‘The thrill of her participation in 


the great game of existence shot through — 


her, lifting her like a high-current pressure. 
She turned to the girl at her right with a 


smile of comradeship in the joy of it. Ae : 


girl gave her a friendly, tired look. 
Bonnie it brougnt remembrance — 


frail child in the orphanage who — rt 1 
satcllited her planetary progress, and ‘she 1 
io 
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T was Lottie who brought Brent Carston into Bonnie’s life. Lottie, greeting him flutteringly 
troduced him gigglingly. Bonnie, staring from beneath the shelter of her soft hat, appraised him 
as an alien to the crowd with which her companion associated. Quickly she seized upon her own role 
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which set her tingling with delight. She 
loved the lights; she loved the show 
windows; she loved the shadowy river 
with its dim ships beside the piers. She 
loved the lapping of the lake against the 
sea wall on the Drive. Most of all she 
loved Michigan Boulevard with its mauve 
twilights pin-pricked by the brighter 
lavender arc lights, and its golden glow of 
signboards to the south flanking the great, 
gray fortresses to the west. 

It was not so much the glories of the 
gowns on display, although she reveled in 
the sight of their richness, not so much 
paintings or silver or furniture finer than 
she had dreamed to be existent, as the 
splendor of the setting which made her 
the Peri at the gates. With her quick 
dramatic sense she recognized it as the 
highway into another life from the one she 
had known; a life founded on money, to be 
sure, but one where money was not the 
only standard of value. It held, she felt, 
as she watched it from the street corners, 
what she had come to the city to seek. 
Youth, singing in her blood, told her that 
one day she would possess: this heart’s 
desire. Then the age of an orphanage 
child told her she must wait, and work, and 
earn. In the meantime necessity had its 
problems, and after a Sunday spent with 
Lottie, she shifted her abode from the 
Shelter and flitted, a scarlet tanager, into 
the sparrows’ nest ‘of the Myers. 

Ma Myers, little, work-worn, stiff with 
nervous energy, shrilled at Bonnie a wel- 
come beyond her expectations which she 
explained by her later statement, 

‘“*Tt’s so seldom Lottie takes to anybody 
or anything that we’re willing to have you 
come.” 

Mame, rather newly married and 
almost officiously important, settled into 
acceptance of the girl after a keen 
scrutiny. 

Pa Myers, studying her over his pipe, 
drifted into anecdotes of his one-time 
political triumphs. ‘“‘The Alderman says 
to me, ‘Pete, if you. carry your pre- 
cinct, we carry this ward,’ and I done 
it,” he told Bonnie, and beamed upon 
her when her ready, ‘‘Wasn’t that 
fine?’’ assured him of her understand- 
ing of the joy of such victory. 

It was Lottie’s pathetic desire 
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she made up her mind, looking over the 
little room, that it would not cage her. 
She kept that reservation to herself, 
though, when she made her bargain 
with Mrs. Myers. The next evening she 
brought her worldly goods from the Shel- 
ter, and then set out to discover the enter- 
tainment possibilities of the neighborhood. 

If it lacked the glamour of the Loop and 
the beauty of Boulevard and Drive, it had 
none the less fascination for its explorer. 
Just beyond the factories battlementing 
the west bank of river, its houses clustered 
around the city’s great hospitals and 
medical schools like feudal domiciles 
around castles. On its streets passed the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the sick, and 
those who went after them on the road to 
Jericho. White-trousered internes and 
white-robed nurses flitted through the 
shadows of the early autumn nights. 
Great stone structures, relics of the city’s 
older fashion, were welcoming anew the 
fraternities they housed. Along its high- 
ways after dark went streams of passers- 
by from the southward, dark-skinned boys 
and girls of Orient races, avid for par- 
ticipation in the spirit of the district. 
It was, in spite of its setting in the lee of a 
city’s industry, a land of youth. Youth 
surged’ up and down the streets, youth 
loitered by brightly-lighted soda fountains 
of drug stores, youth sang from high 
doorsteps and from low  curbstones, 
youth made love in the shadows of stunted 
trees and under the arcs of sizzling lights. 

Bonnie Tanner, not entirely forgetful 
of the vision of the great street facading 
the lake to the eastward, snatched with 
youth’s avidity at the bird in her hand. 
Within a fortnight she had established 
herself as definitely within the western 
city’s Latin Quarter as she had achieved 
permanency of position at the telephone 
switchboards. A smile, a nod, one casual 
acquaintance, another casual acquain- 
tance, and the way broadened until before 
October brushed with flame the few 
straggling maples in the yard of the old 
King homestead which landmarked the 
street where she dwelt, the girl from the 
orphanage knew more people in the 
neighborhood than did Lottie Myers, who 





had been born there, and more of their 


lives than did Lottie’s mother, gazing out 


on the gray street from her window, but 
seeing only the surface of the neighbor- 
hood movement. 

“T love it,” Bonnie would tell Lottie 
passionately after a strolling evening up 
and down the boulevard which arteried 
the Quarter, but even in her assertion she 
would feel the sense of impermanency. 

“Will you. stay my chum always?” 
Lottie would sometimes ask her in fear 
of her flitting. ‘ 

“T'll stay as long as I can,” she would 
answer out of her knowledge of the shifting 
sands of human relationships. 

But when Lottie would weep at the 
thought of separation, she would reassure 
her with lusty promises. “Oh, forget it,” 
she would admonish her. “Dl be around 
till you'll be glad to see me go.’ 

In one of those hours of confidence in 


which girlhood revels, she told Lottie the — 


truth of her childhood, flinging away the 
fiction of the stern grandaunt and the 
martyred father with the same insou- 
ciance with which she had created it. 


“T don’t even know my name,” she — 


declared bitterly. ‘‘The woman who took 
care of me before she sent me to Wau- 
conda called me Bonnie Annie Laurie, and 
her name was Tanner, so they registered 
me that way. She went insane. 


years old until the day I came ig Chicago. 
That’s all there is to me.” 

“Oh, don’t think about it, Bonnie,” 
Lottie ‘pleaded out of pity for the girl’s 
defiant confession. ‘‘It won’t ever make. 
any difference to me, and it oughtn’t make 
any to you. Let’s forget all about it.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to do,” 
Bonnie said. 

She regretted, of course, her confidence 
to Lottie, although she knew that the 
other girl had not broken it, evén to tell 
Ma Myers, and she gradually developed a 
gratitude to her for its keeping. Out of 
it she came closer to her comrade than she 
had believed possible. Had it not been 
for Lottie she might have made friend- 
ships with other girls in the telephone 
exchange and in the neighborhood, for her 

gift of gayety was magnet to their 
own lesser desire for it, but with 





for her, however, which deter- 
mined her decision. ‘I’ve never 
had a chum,” the girl said, stand- 
ing in the little back bedroom 
which she was offering to Bonnie. 
“Mame and I never went to- 
gether much. I never liked her 
crowd, I guess, and they never 
liked me. And the other girls— 
well, somehow we never took to 
each other. But you—you’re dif- 
ferent. Won’t you come?” 

“Why, yes,” Bonnie said out of 
that pulling twinge of affection for 
the weaker one. 

Already she had seen that Lottie 
Myers, for all her home back- 
ground, lacked something which 
she herself possessed, a mixture of 
self-reliance, pluck, imagination, 
and daring which she called 
“nerve.” She knew, even as she 
seemed to accept what the Myers 
considered the favor of their in- 
clusion of her in their home, that 
she was going to give Lottie more 











SINGING 


By Cecilia MacKinnon 


I would sing for you a song 
Full of foreign airs, 

Full of towers and balconies 
And fine Damascus wares. 

In my song would glitter 
Minaret and dome, 

So you could go a-journeying, 
Yet I should bave you home. 


I would cause a magic 
From my song to fall, 
Taking you through Araby 
To the Chinese Wall, 
Lifting you before the mast 

Into Southern seas; 
Your heart would then have its desire, 
And mine would be at ease. 





than Lottie could give her, but 





intuitional understanding of Lot- 
tie’s need of her she let the op- 


go by. -Her reward came not so 
much in Lottie’s devotion but in 
the fact that it was Lottie, after 


into her life. 





















point where a white stone « 
sentries the crossing of t 
vard with one of the 
diagonal avenues. Lottie, 
him flutteringly, introdu 
gigglingly. Bonnie, star 
beneath the shelter of h 
appraised him as an a 
crowd with whom her co 
associated. He belonged, 
certain, to a group 
knew but vaguely, bu 
she nevertheless felt more 
mon than with the roister 
place. j 
_ her own réle, 
from Lottie’s vapid con 
on wind Costner 0 


I lived — 
at Wauconda from the time I was five © 


portunities for other intimacies — 


all, who brought Brent Carston 3 
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FURNISHINGS 
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NGLISH furnishings are 

more complex than 

those of any other 

country owing to the 
many and diverse racial ele- 
ments of which the British 
nation is composed. Each suc- 
cessive influence, however, has 
left its imprint in the form of 
certain characteristic details 
of so pronounced a character 
as to afford a comparatively 
easy means of identification. 
Of course this is true only of : 
pure types which represent 


for at the beginning and_to- 

ward the close of each in turn 

there were produced number- 

less mixed or “transition” 

pieces which combined the characteristics 
of two or more periods; and such examples, 
being neither ‘‘flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring,” are difficult to place, and ex- 
tremely confusing to the student. 

The Tudor is the earliest English period 
to offer material for serious consideration 
on the part of the modern householder. 
The two outstanding names in this con- 
nection are those of Henry VIII, who oc- 
cupied the English throne from 1509 to 
1547, and of Elizabeth, whose long reign 
lasted. from 1558 to 1603; and so much 
more important were the developments 
made in domestic furnishings during the 


second half of the century, that the entire 
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COUBTESY OF MHIROPOLITAN MUSL.UM 


Late XVI-century court cupboard, bulbous ornaments 
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period is commonly referred to as Eliza- 
bethan. Renaissance ideas were freely 
borrowed from Italy and reinterpreted 
with various modifications. Furniture 
was large in scale, heavy to the point of 
clumsiness, and elaborately ornamented 
with carving, which, though crude, im- 
parted an effect of richness. Conspicuous 
features were the great, bulbous ornaments 
which distinguished the supports of much 
of the furniture, examples of which may 
be noted in both the upper and the lower 
sections of the court cupboard at the top 
of the page. This fine old piece repre- 


sents the closing years of Elizabeth’s. 


reign, when workmanship and design had 


iP DEGORALIONS. 
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TUDOR AND 
STUART: : 


gradually evolved beyond their 
first primitive expression, and 
both the furniture and its dec- 
oration displayed a far higher 
degree of refinement than was 
apparent at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

The variety was still ex- 
tremely limited. Cupboards 
were of several types, including 
the court cupboard which orig- 
inated as a low cupboard 
placed on a-~side table, the 
two being joined later to form 
a single structure, as may be 
seen by reference to the illus- 
tration. Tables were long and 
narrow, with thick plank tops 
and clumsy, bloated legs joined 
by heavy stretchers which gave 
added rigidity and at the same time pro- 
vided a rest for the feet of the diners. 
Benches and stools were the principal 
seating furniture, but there were also 
chairs in limited numbers, principally of 
the wainscot type, which had solid wood 
backs, paneled and carved. Beds were 
huge four-posters with thick, bulbous 
posts, elaborately carved, as were the 
headboard and tester. Chests, large and 
small, retained the popularity achieved 
during the Gothic period which preceded 
the Tudor. With their backgrounds of 
oak-paneled walls adorned with tapestries, 
Elizabethan interiors in the homes of the 
wealthy possessed (Continued on page 166) 





A typical Charles II chair, a Jacobean gate-leg table, and a Yorkshire chair 
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The fine old block front desk above, with its 
short, bandy legs and ball-and-claw feet, is 
also early American and dates from about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Desks of 
this type are nowadays being reproduced with 
the utmost fidelity, and give an air of distinc- 
tion to any living-room or library. The books 
and vase are well placed on the desk top, but 
finer balance would be achieved by replacing 

the three small pictures with a single one 
of larger size. At the right, a beautiful 
and unusual XVII-century Italian desk af- 
fords an example of the intensified interest 
which may be produced by surrounding an 
important piece of furniture with subsidiary 
objects of correctly related scale and character. 
The group in question has been effective- 
ly completed by a piece of antique tapestry 


and a pair of Italian chairs of gocd design 
50 
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A well-balanced grouping, this, composed of an XVIII- 
century American bureau desk and a gate-leg table hold- 
ing a lamp, with a carefully hung painting for the apex, 
The two chairs give a livable and home-like atmosphere 
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DECORATION 


By Mary Harrod. Northend 


EXT to books and an open fire, a well-chosen writing desk 

is one of the greatest decorative assets a room can have. 

That little word, ‘‘well-chosen,”’ must not be overlooked, 

however, for there are desks and desks, and one which is 

tlimsily constructed or overloaded with imitation carvings, or whose 

design and proportions are not in harmony with its surroundings is 

not only far from being an addition to the room, but a positive 
detriment to the decorative scheme, however carefully planned. 

In addition to its utility and its purely decorative quality, a desk 
of excellent proportions and appropriate design is of special value in 
supplying the balance and variety whose lack is so keenly felt in a 
room exclusively furnished with small and delicate pieces. A desk 
is in general a fairly bulky object, which effectively breaks the monot- 
ony of the practically horizontal line described around the walls by 
the tops of chair backs and sofas. This is notably 
the case with the old-fashioned secretaries, whose 
exalted height exerts as salutary an: influence on 
the sky-line of the room furnishings, as that of 
the famous skyscrapers on the sky-line of’ New 
York City. 

One of the first facts to be mastered when about 
to choose a desk is that it is not necessary to spend 
a fortune in order to secure a-well-made example 
of excellent design. There are many persons who 
have indelibly impressed upon their minds the 
idea that no piece of furniture can be really desir- 
able unless hallowed by the passage of time, and 


The interesting, early-Amercian tam- 
bour secretary above is fitted to a nar- 
row recess with the aid ofalong, narrow 
tapestry panel. Date about 1790-1800 


At the left, an American-made secre- 
tary in the Sheraton spirit, with Gothic 
influence in the doors. Below, an ex- 
quisitely carved Spanish desk and chair 
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unquestionably, genuine antiques are expensive. 
So, for that matter, are fake antiques, which are 
sold at the price of genuine examples to hundreds of 
unsuspecting householders. But though, unfor- 
tunately, it is true that designers of present-day 
furniture have seldom equalled and never surpassed 
in beauty and interest the products of the seven- - 
teenth: and eighteenth centuries, modern reproduc- 
tions of authentic originals can be obtained at rea- 
sonable prices. Once we are able to disabuse our 
minds of the mistaken belief that it is age which counts, 
and to realize that the charm of a Chippendale 
writing table or a Sheraton secretaire is the result of 
inherent grace of line, perfection of detail, and correct 
proportions, rather than the mere accident of its 
having been made more than a hundred years ago, 
we shall be-able to appreciate in equal measure 
a faithfully executed modern copy. So adept 
are the fakers nowadays that she is safest who 
buys at a reasonable price, solely upon its merits, 
SaaS Sn Cal aS OS : * an.admitted reproduction. (Continued on 2s 138) 
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There was hay in the loft, fine, slippery hay. If you climbed ’way 
up to the top of the stack, you could sit down and slide very nicely 


Adventures in Our Street 


BY -. Gee dee 


Alice 


Kay 


THE BIR Hepa ee eee 


in Our Street. The Door-Slammer 

was very happy indeed, because it 

was his birthday. He thought about 
it a great deal and talked it over with his 
Mother, and between themselves they de- 
cided that it would be great fun to have a 
Birthday Picnic and invite all the Chil- 
dren in the Street, Everybody’s Grand- 
father, and Puggsy, of course. 

They decided to have the picnic down 
by the creek. When it would be time to 
eat, the Door-Slammer’s Mother would 
send all the pretty baskets and come her- 
self with the big table-cloth, which she and 
Puggsy would spread on the grass under a 
big tree. Then, of course, everybody. would 
stop playing and sit down and eat the 
picnic. 

The Door-Slammer certainly thought 
he could not wait until the day came. But 
he and his Mother thought it would be 
funny to keep the picnic a secret, so he 
went about singing, 

“YT know a secret—I know a secret!” 

Two-Braids very nearly guessed it. But 
she didn’t. 

_ At last there was just one more day left. 
The Door-Slammer’s Mother said that it 
was time now to invite the Children and 
Hive bas Grandfather. Two-Braids 


LT was now time for another birthday 


said she had known about the picnic all 
along and wouldn’t act surprised, but she 
went along with the Door-Slammer to help 
invite. The news caused great excitement 
and then a lot of whispering about birthday 
presents, which the Door-Slammer pre- 
tended he did not hear. 

« The night before the picnic, we were 
quite worried for fear it might rain and 
spoil everything. But very soon the stars 
came out, and we felt better. And it didn’t 
rain, and at last the day itself came. But 
even if it had rained, the picnic would have 
been in the attic, just the same. 

At exactly ten o’clock we all rang the 
Door-Slammer’s doorbell. The picnic was 
supposed to start then—and it did! 

Puggsy took charge of all the wrapped- 
up birthday presents and said they were 
not to be opened until later. For a mo- 
ment the Door-Slammer felt a little bit 
cross, but got over it at once, because 
you know that if you are cross on your 
birthday, you'll be that way all through 
the year. 

Then we were told that it was time to 
start, and we went gaily down the hill 
toward the creek. Puggsy was very careful 
going down the hill, because she said if she 
ever got started rolling, she’d go clear to 
the bottom. 


“Oh, oh! Well, well!” said Everybody’s 
Grandfather. ‘‘ Just see this!” 

But nobody could see, because they were 
not tall enough. It was a beautiful bird’s- 
nest, and Grandfather lifted each of us up, 


in turn, to look into the little home where © 


three tiny, bright-eyed birds cuddled to- 
gether making a great deal of noise. But 
their poor, little, worried mother on a near- 
by branch made even more fuss. Then 
Muddy-Heels said that he would like to 
have one of the little birds for a pet, to put 
in a cage. But Grandfather said that it 
would be very, very wicked to take it; 
indeed it would be stealing. 


feel to leave its home and how the poor 
little mother would miss it! So every one 


of us promised that never, never, would we 


rob a bird’s-nest. 


When we reached the creek, what do 


you suppose Puggsy said? Well, she said 
we could all go in wading! Shoes and 


stockings came off in a jiffy, and in we went. — 


The water was nice and warm, and the sand 
in the bottom was soft and oozy, and the 


stones were as smooth as satin. The sun- _ rs 
light came through the leaves and danced _ 


gaily on the water. Everybody’s Grand- 


father sat on a log and watched us. Then — 


ag 
: 


he surprised everybody by putting a funny 


And just. 
think how badly the poor little bird would. 
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little boat on the water. He had made it 
quick as a flash out of a piece of bark with 
a big maple leaf on a twig for a sail. 
Wasn’t that funny? Then he made some 
more little boats, till we had a whole fleet. 

We paddled around in the creek until 
the mosquitoes found us and began to nip 
our legs. So Puggsy said we had better 
come out and get into our shoes and stock- 
ings. She had a towel for each of us, but 
we got our shoes and stockings mixed up 
and had a great time. 

After that the boys went to hunt tree- 


toads, and the girls strung dandelions and - 


made baskets out of burrs as little girls 
always do at picnics. Then the Children- 
Who-Broke-All- Their-Toys-on- Christmas 
climbed trees, tall ones, but the rest of us 
were afraid and sat still and watched. 

While we were doing this, we heard a gay 
““Co-ee,” and at the top of the hill was the 
Door-Slammer’s Mother waving and call- 
ing to the boys to come and help her carry 
down the baskets. 

It didn’t take those boys very long to get 
up the hill, and in about a minute every- 
thing was down—even the big, blue bucket 
of lemonade and the watermelon. 

Then the Door-Slammer’s Mother told 
us to turn our backs and hide our eyes till 
she called “‘ Ready.” 

So we turned our backs and dug our fists 
into our eyes till we saw colored stars. It 
seemed a long, long time till she called, 

“Ready now.” 

We spun around quick as a flash at 
that. My, my, how pretty the picnic was! 
There, on the big, white table-cloth under 
the tree, were the prettiest little baskets 
you ever saw—one 
for each Child, and 


too. And the Door- 
Slammer’s Mother 
and Puggsy told us to 
sit down, and at the 
Door-Slammer’s place 
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foil. We all drank a great many glasses 
of lemonade, and most of us asked for 
more watermelon. 

We told riddles, the same old ones that 
are always told at parties, but nobody 
cared. 

The Door-Slammer’s Mother said that 
we were each to keep our little basket to 
take home with us. And so that part of 
the picnic ended. 

Then the Children-Who-Broke-All-Their 
Toys-on-Christmas invented a new game 
called “Robber, Robber,’ but it was 
rather rough, and several of the girls got 
their dresses torn, and the Baby-Who- 
Couldn’t-Talk-Plain fell down and skinned 
his nose, so we played Crack-the-Whip 
instead. ; 

And before we knew it the sun was away 
down in the sky behind the trees—ready to 
have the Genial Giant put him to bed, 
probably. It was time to go home, for the 
picnic was all over, and the creatures that 
lived around the creek were beginning to 
make night noises. 

Then, like polite children, we followed 
Yellow-Curls to tell the Door-Slammer’s 
Mother that we had had a pleasant time. 


XV 
THE HAY LOFT 


ACK of the house where the Chil- 


dren-Who- Broke- All-Their-Toys-on- 
Christmas lived was a most interesting 
barn. 
sorts of things. 
in the world to play on rainy days. 
you first went in, 


It was red, dark, and filled with all 
And it was the finest place 
When 
you couldn’t see for a 











Was the pile of 
wrapped-up_ birthday 
presents. So before 
we ate anything he 
opened them all. 
There -was a_ knife 
with two blades, a 
Pamienan se box,” a 
necktie, a story-book, 
and heaps of hand- 
kerchiefs. 

But’ we were even 
more interested in the 
picnic baskets, and 
when the Door-Slam- Ee 
mer’s Mother said 
the word, we lifted 
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minute. Then, after a while, you began to 
know what was there, a spinning-wheel, a 
funny, little, old trunk, broken chairs, old 
Janterns and boots—and there were cob- 
webs over everything! But we didn’t ever 
really know all the things that were back 
in the darkest corners or under the stairs. 

When you were down-stairs, you heard 
mice running around up-stairs, and then 
when you were up there yourself, you could 
hear them scampering about below. 

There was hay in the loft, fine, slippery 
hay. If you climbed ’way, ’way up to the 
top of the stack, you could sit down and 
slide very nicely—or else jump, if you’d 
rather. 

Sometimes Major, the horse, was in the 
barn, but most always he was out on the 
farm. Then we played in his stall, too. 

We played all sorts of games here, but 
Hide-and-Seek was our favorite. There 
was no end of hiding places. If you didn’t 
tuck in back of boxes and barrels, or in the 
trunks, or under the stairs, you could al- 
ways hide in the hay. And it was indeed 
bad luck if you chanced to be “‘it,”’ because 
it was so very hard to find any one. 

Well, one rainy day we were all in the 
nice, cozy, cobwebby old barn playing our 
favorite Hide-and-Seek. Two-Braids was 


“it.” We had* counted out in the usual 
way, and as she was the last one ‘“‘out,” 
she had, of course, to be “‘it.”” She 


hid her eyes in her apron and counted to a 
hundred—or pretended to, for she couldn’t 
really count. Then she called just as loud 
as she could, 

“A bushel of w heat, a bushel of barley, 
all not ready Charley.” 

She waited a min- 
ute, and as none of us 
hollered “Charley,” 
she started to hunt. 
All was as quiet as 
a mouse. We peeped 
nf and saw her - tipping 
about, looking behind 
things and under 
things. Then she be- 
gan to dig in the hay. 
Suddenly she squealed. 

“Oh, looky, looky, 
what I’ve found.” 
| We all jumped out 
from our hiding 
places, for we knew 
that it was really 
something that she 
































ST had found. Two- 
Zo \\ Braids had come 

e be across a nest full of 
ord eggs. The eggs were 

so small. that we 


guessed at once that 
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off the covers all at fie t a ( , 4 ees a petong a 
once. Everybody JW et ellow-Curls’ little 
gasped! And Muddy- re ‘ , bantam hen. Every 
Heels upset his lemon- lf i day the little hen 
ade. There were fancy ai : aA | started out in her 
sandwiches and . Nal business-like way, 
_ stuffed eggs, which £ crawled under the 
- you had to pick up pee : hedge, then after a 
43 very carefully. There Stel FY | leh’ while came back with 
were pickles of course, a bragging little eluck. 
and chicken drum- , None of us touched 
sticks which you au the nest, and we de- 
5 could wave at On cided to play Hide- 
re eit ends across from ie and-Seek with the 
ee you. Then there were little bantam hen her- 
. pokes , with sugar self. So we all got 
At exactly ten o’clock we all rang the Door-Slammer’s door-bell. back into the  (Con- 
The birthday picnic was supposed to start then—and it did tinued, on page S80) 
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The pearl-hued white fish of the Great Lakes is as beautiful as it is delicious 


What’s What za the hish Market 


By 1 da GaN aise 


Tested by the Department of Cookery 


ee OT one customer in five hun- 
hundred knows half the fish 
on my counter, and not one 


in a thousand knows them 
all!” Such was the amazing statement 
of an experienced fish dealer. My in- 
ee and observation have led to the 
elief that his estimate was not far from 
correct. So, at the present time, when 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries tells us that 
the production of even the well-known 
varieties: of fish far exceeds the consump- 
tion, it seems quite in order to bring be- 
fore the housewife a few facts pertaining 
to the better-known fishes, to assist her 
in identifying some of our excellent food 
fishes and to suggest a few simple methods 
of preparation. 

If the housewife will learn the main 
characteristics of the large groups, she will 
soon find herself familiar with many of the 
fishes in her market. 

Very large fishes, such as the Atlantic 
and Pacific salmon and halibut, large 
Boston cod and sword fish, tile fish and 
tuna, come into the markets dressed; that 
is, cleaned and with the head removed. 
They are cut into large pieces or steaks 
for the customer and may all be prepared 
in the same manner. The pieces are 
usually boiled or baked, and the steaks 
may be baked plain, planked, fried, or 
even broiled, if so desired. Salmon, 
sword fish, and tuna are much richer in 


flavor and in the character of the meat 
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than the others and consequently need 
less oil and seasoning in preparation. 
Other fishes range from the very large 
to the very small in size. The housewife 
will find an excellent and distinct group 
in the market called flat fishes. Among 
these will be found the flounder, fluke, 
California sole, and halibut. There are 
many other varieties generously distributed 
in both Atlantic and Pacific waters, but 
all may be recognized by their flat bodies, 
one side of which is dark and one side 
usually white. Both eyes are on the 
same side of the head, but the mouth is 
placed in the head as though the fish swam 
as other fishes do. The eyes of the fluke 
are at the left of the dark or upper side, 
while those of the flounder are at the right. 
The fins border the body rather evenly, 
and the tail is small. The flesh is sweet 
and fine, but in comparison with mackerel, 
blue fish, or salmon, is fairly dry. The 
small fish are used as pan fish, and the 
very large ones are cooked in pieces or 
steaks. The general method of preparing 
the medium-sized flat fish is to fillet or 
bone it. This may be done at home. or 
by the dealer. To fillet a whole fish, 
take one side at a time and remove the 


-skin by cutting through it with a sharp- 


pointed knife, marking an outline just 
inside the fins on either side and below the 
head. Then, holding firmly a loosened 
corner of skin under the head with a piece 
of cloth, tear the skin off. With a sharp 


knife well pressed against the backbone, 
cut the flesh away. Repeat for the other 
side. There will be left solid pieces of 
boneless flesh. Steaks may be filleted 
by removing the center bone. Fillets 
may be crumbed and fried in deep fat, or 
stuffed and baked. 


Baked Fillets of Halibut © 


Select two slices of halibut cut about 
one-half inch thick. Remove the bones, 
leaving eight fillets. Wash and dry 
thoroughly and place in a greased baking 
pan. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
sugar, using one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, 
tablespoonful of sugar. Place over each 
piece of fish one thin slice of a medium- 
sized onion, one teaspoonful of catchup, 
one thin slice of lemon, and_ one-half 
teaspoonful of butter. 
water in the pan, but do not let it cover 


the fish. Bake for about thirty minutes — 
in an oven registering 425° F. Baste 


frequently with the liquor in the pan, add- 


ing more hot water if needed. Do not 


let it boil entirely dry, though it should 
evaporate partially. 


garnish with parsley. Any filleted white 
fish may be prepared in this way. Small 


fish may be used whole and cooked in 2 


a similar manner. 


The mackerels, like the flat fishes, have a 
There are Daas 


a wide range in size. 








and one — 


Pour a little cold 


Remove to a hot — 
platter, pour the liquor over all, and © 


varieties in the Atlantic 
and Pacific waters, also 
in the Gulf <f Mexico. 
All may be recognized 
as mackerels by their 
smooth skins, bodies 
sharply pointed at both 
ends, and deeply forked 
tail fins. The flesh in 
practically all instances 
is rich and has a deli- 
cious flavor, needing 
but’ little seasoning in 
preparation or serving, 
aside from salt, pepper, 
butter, and lemon. 
They are most satisfac- 
tory when simply prepared. Split. them 
and broil or bake.in milk: A tart salad or 


vegetable is an excellent accompaniment. 


A few very choice varieties of mackerel are: 
the bonito of both Atlantic and Pacific 
waters, known by the dark stripes running 
obliquely and upward from gills to tail; 
the Boston or fresh mackerel with its wavy 
stripes on the upper part of the body; 
and the Spanish mackerel of our warm 
seas, which is known by its silver skin, 
flat body, and rows of dull orange dots. 
The tuna fish or horse mackerel attains 
a weight of 1500 pounds at times. 
' Among those which, for convenience, 
may be termed medium-sized fishes, are 
the market cod, which has a_ brownish, 
mottled skin and a white line from gills 
to tail, and the haddock, which is grayish 
in color with a black lateral line and 
“finger-print”’ near the gills. The pollack is 
lead color with a pointed nose and a white 
line along the sides. These fish are of 
great commercial importance on the north 
Atlantic coast. The flesh of all is rather 
dry and flaky, and is not of a high flavor. 
Therefore, they all need fat and much sea- 
soning both in cooking and serving. The 
hake, a brownish fish with long fins above 
and below, differs somewhat in appear- 
ance from the others, but may be prepared 
in a similar manner. They are all best 
when boiled and served with a sauce, or 
baked with or without stuffing, and should 
‘always be prepared with plenty of season- 
ing materials, and when baked, should be 
well larded or daubed. Properly seasoned, 
they may be satisfactorily planked or 
fried. They are not quite so good broiled. 


The brilliantly speckled brook trout, pride of every angler, is an excellent food fish 
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You may identify market cod by the white line from gills to tail 


Cod is dried and salted extensively, and 
smoked haddock is known in the market 
as Finnan haddie. 

The stuffing for baked white fish should 
be piquant and flavorsome. Here is an 
excellent rule. 


Stuffing for Baked Fish 


To one cupful of stale bread crumbs add 
one teaspoonful each of melted butter, 
Worcestershire sauce, minced parsley, 
minced onion, minced pickle, and lemon- 
juice. Add one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper and 
add enough cold water to moisten, about 
five or six tablespoonfuls. Stuff the fish 
and bake as usual. Serve with drawn 
butter or tomato sauce. This is excellent 
for such fish as haddock, hake, pollack, 
weak fish, or any of the less highly flavored 
varieties. 

Others among the excellent fishes of 
medium size are the Atlantic blue fish with 
its beautiful blue back but fierce-looking 
mouth; the striped bass with seven dark 
lines along a silvery body; and the sheep’s- 
head, whose name gives a cue to its ap- 
pearance, but fails to suggest the broad 
black bands over its back and sides. The 
weak fish and spotted weak fish from the At- 
lantic coast, as seen in the markets, have dull 
silvery bodies and are generously speckled 
with black dots, the spotted variety having 
more and larger spots. The black sea bass 
with its large head and short, thick body 
furnishes excellent food. In effect the 
color is bluish-black, due to its fine marking 
of black and white. The éaulog of the 
New England coast is a large-headed, 





heavy-bodied creature 
with a skin blotched 
with large dark and 
light patches. Its 
only evidence of pert- 
ness is an-attempt at 
style in the curve of its 
back fin... The deli- 
clous pompano of the 
south, with its funny 
little face which hardly 
interrupts the curve of 
the body, its smooth, 
silver skin, sharp, deli- 
cate fins, and forked 
tail is one of our best 
food fishes. The white 





Jjish of the Great Lakes is as beautiful as it 


is delicious, with an iridescent white skin 
which closely resembles a light mother-of- 
pearl. The head is very small in propor- 
tion to the body. All these fish admit of 
a variety of preparations, being excellent 
planked, baked, plain or stuffed, broiled, 
or filleted and fried. All have fine flavor, 
and the seasoning and salads served with 
them are largely a matter of individual 
preference. Among the other fishes of the 
same average size, the fresh water carp, with 
its well-defined: scales, its frequent vivid 
coloration, and its bright pink spots, is one 
of the most widely distributed. The 
yellow pike-perch is also a fresh-water fish. 
The head is broad and hard, quite in con- 
trast to the dainty yellow tinge and grace 
of its body. ‘These fish need much seasor- 
ing. The carp is frequently seasoned highly 
with plenty of chopped onion and baked, 
while a tart sauce is necessary to flavor 
the tender and delightful flesh of the 
pike-perch. 


Fried, Filleted Weak Fish 


Fillet a weak fish, cut in pieces con- 
venient for serving, wipe dry, dip in 
seasoned flour, then in egg slightly beaten 
with two tablespoonfuls of water added, 
and again in the flour. Fry for about six 
minutes in deep fat heated to 375° F. 
Remove and drain on crumpled paper. 
Arrange on a hot platter and garnish with 
parsley and slices of lemon. Serve with 
grated American cheese to which an equal 
quantity of chili sauce has been added, or 
with Hollandaise, Tomato, or Tartare 
sauces. (Continued on page 126) 
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Parsnip Croquettes suggest a 
way of serving this vegetable 


Vecetabtle 


By 
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All recipes used on these pages 
serve six unless otherwise stated 
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All tested and tasted by the Department of Cookery 


EVER a winter season passes 
without some entirely novel and 
altogether delicious mode _ of 
cooking the old and familiar 

vegetables making its appearance, and 
every housewife who has the proper pride 
in her culinary achievements wants to 
know exactly how it is done. 

Even so simple and trite a vegetable as 
the potato may be the means of an in- 
spiration, as the following recipe for 
Potatoes Floradora will show. Select six 
medium-sized potatoes, round rather than 
long. Wash them carefully and cut a 
slice from the top and bottom of each. 
Scoop out as much potato as possible with- 
out harming the skin. Place the potato 
shells in cold water while preparing the 
filling. To do this, brown one small 
onion chopped fine in one tablespoonful 
of margarin. Add six medium-sized 
mushrooms chopped fine, one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, and the potato mixture which has 
been scooped out of the potato shells and 
chopped fine. Sauté until the whole takes 
on a golden brown tint. Then add three 
tablespoonfuls of milk and cook until the 
mixture thickens. Stir in carefully the 
yolk of one egg, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper; and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika. Drain the 
potato shells and fill them with this 
mushroom mixture, piling it slightly in the 
center. Rub the surface of the potatoes 
with fat and bake them at 500° F. for 
thirty-five minutes or until the potatoes 
are well baked. Serve each potato on a 
doily with a sprig of parsley gracing the top. 

Parsnips are one of the vegetables. that 
the winter frost sweetens and mellows. 


They are delicious when simply boiled, 
cut in halves lengthwise, and sautéd in hot 
drippings to a rich, nut-brown tint. Or 
they may be boiled, dressed with white 
sauce, or mashed and served like potatoes. 
Parsnip: Croquettes are very tasty. Wash 
and pare four medium-sized parsnips and 
cook them until they are tender, in slightly 
salted boiling water, to which a little lemon 
juice has been added. Drain and mash 
them thoroughly. Then add one table- 
spoonful of butter, one ‘and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
each of pepper and paprika, and one egg 
beaten thoroughly. Stir the parsnip mix- 
ture over the fire until it is of a creamy 
consistency, and then spread it on a 
platter to cool. When cold, form into 
cakes or croquettes, dip in fine, dried 
bread-crumbs, then in beaten egg, and 
then in crumbs again. Fry until a golden 
brown in deep fat at 390° F. Serve with 
sprigs of fried parsley and chili sauce, or 
garnish as preferred. 

For those housewives who have not yet 
included the Jerusalem artichoke among 
their dinner possibilities, I would like to 
suggest any one of the following methods 
of preparing this vegetable. This good 
little tuber somewhat resembles the potato 
in shape and texture, is rich in carbo- 
hydrates, and contains some _ sugar. 
Jerusalem Artichokes in Cream Sauce are 
the plainest and simplest of artichoke 
dishes. Pare eight artichokes thinly, cut 
them in cubes, and place them in a bowl 
of cold water to which a little lemon juice 
has been added to prevent discoloration. 
Cook them in boiling, salted water until 
tender, then drain, arrange in a vegetable 
dish, and pour a .well-seasoned white 
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Jerusalem Artichokes deserve a place among our favorite 


sauce over them, allowing one and one- 
half cupfuls of white sauce to two cupfuls 
of cubed artichokes. When served aw 
gratin, boil the artichokes until tender and 
then prepare in the same manner as 
potatoes, onions, or cauliflower au gratin. 

For Jerusalem Artichokes a l’Italienne, 
pare eight artichokes, cut them in balls or 
fancy shapes, and drop in acidulated water 
to prevent discoloration. Melt two ° 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying-pan, 
add the vegetable, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Cover and cook over a slow heat 
for five minutes, stirring the artichokes 
occasionally to prevent sticking. Then 
add two cupfuls of bouillon stock or boil- 
ing water and cook the artichokes until 
they are tender, replenishing the liquid if 
necessary. Strain the vegetables, thicken 
the sauce slightly, season if necessary, and 
pour over the cooked vegetables. 

Red Cabbage with Sausage is an’ ex- 
cellent dish for a cool, crisp day. Selecta - 
good, hard red cabbage, trim it nicely, and 
shave in thin slices. Place it in a saucepan, 
add one pint of stock or water, season with 
one-eighth teaspoonful of mace, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and salt if 
necessary, cover, and let simmer gently 
until the cabbage is tender. Fifteen 
minutes before removing from the fire, 
add two tablespoonfuls of sharp vinegar 
to the liquid and thicken it with one © 
tablespoonful of butter or margarin, and one 
tablespoonful of flour rubbed to a paste. 
While the cabbage is cooking, boil one-half 
pound of frankfurter sausages until tender. 
Serve the cabbage with the sausages ar- 
ranged about it in a decorative manner. 
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A lunch well-planned and carefully packed can not become monotonous 


Suggestions for the Lunch Box 


Each one has been tested and 


ARIETY and the element of sur- 
prise are the keynotes to success 
in packing daily lunch boxes or 
baskets of which the carrier will 

not tire. Include something hot, if possible, 
either a soup or a beverage; something sub- 
stantial, of course; don’t forget a relish for 
zest, something for the sweet tooth, and 
always a bit of fruit. Pack everything 
carefully in waxed paper to keep it fresh 
and appetizing. 


Mock Deviled Ham Sandwiches 


3 frankfurters 3 tablespoonfuls mayon- 
44 teaspoonful prepared naise dressing 
mustard Buttered bread 


Boil the frankfurters, chill, remove skins, 
and put through the food-chopper. Mix 
with salad dressing and mustard and spread 
between slices of buttered bread. This 
will make five large, full-sized sandwiches. 
M. M. Howard, 210 N. Washington St., Marion, Ind. 


Peanut Butter and Banana Sandwiches 


3% oz. jar peanut butter 2 bananas 
Buttered bread 


Spread lightly-buttered slices of bread 
thickly with peanut butter; over this place 
a layer of thinly-sliced bananas. Cover 
with another slice of buttered bread. This 
quantity makes five large sandwiches. 
Especially good served with hot chocolate. 
Waverly, N. Y. 


E Biscuit Sandwiches 
4% cupful minced cooked t hard-cooked egg 


chicken 6 pimiento-stuffed olives 
1% cupful chopped celery Hot, buttered baking- 
hearts powder biscuits 


44 cupful mayonnaise 

Mix together the chicken, chopped 
celery, hard-cooked egg and olives both 
chopped. Moisten with the mayonnaise. 
Have ready hot, buttered baking-powder 
biscuits made rather thinner than usual. 
Spread the mixture between the biscuits. 
This recipe makes enough to fill about 
twenty biscuits. Goose or turkey may 
be used in place of the chicken. This fill- 
ing is equally delicious spread between 
cold, buttered biscuits or slices of buttered 
bread. 
Oi Nelle eS Ermatinger, 255 Tenth St., Milwaukee, 


s 


~ ¥% cupful sour milk 


Date Cookies 


1 box dates (10 oz.) 14 cupfuls rolled oats 
1 cupful water 1 teaspoonful cream of 
r cupful sugar tartar 
I cupful shortening 1 teaspoonful soda 
1% cupfuls brown sugar 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 eggs 1 tablespoonful hot 
3 cupfuls pastry flour water 
I teaspoonful vanilla 


Remove the stones from the dates and 
cut in pieces. Boil the dates, sugar, and 
water together until thick; then cool. 
Cream together the shortening and brown 
sugar, add the eggs well beaten, rolled 
oats, flour sifted with the cream of tartar, 
soda, and salt, the hot water and vanilla. 
Mix thoroughly and roll out thin. Spread 
the date filling on half the dough, fold over 
the other half, and cut in squares. Place 
on a greased baking sheet and bake for 
fifteen to twenty minutes in an oven 
heated to 375° F. 


Mrs. H. R. Hersperger, 7415 Brighton Rd., Ben Avon, 
Bellvue Branch, Pa. 


Combination Banana Sandwich 


3 ripe bananas 3 tablespoonfuls minced 
Yolks 3 hard-cooked bacon, previously 
eggs caoked crisp 
About 44 teaspoonful salt Cayenne pepper 
Buttered bread 


Mash together the bananas and the 
yolks of the hard-cooked eggs. Fry until 
crisp several slices of bacon, crumble or 
mince fine, measure, and add to banana 
mixture. Season with salt and a generous 
dash of cayenne pepper. Spread between 
slices of buttered bread. This recipe 
makes sufficient filling for sandwiches made 
from a large-sized loaf of bread. . 

, Jane Gates, 1106 Lindley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fruit Cookies 


4 cupful shortening t teaspooniul cinnamon 
: cupful brown sugar 4% teaspoonful allspice 
44 teaspoonful ground 

cloves 
44 cupful raisins 
I cupful chopped walnuts 
4% teaspoonful salt 44 cupful shredded coco- 
2% cupfuls pastry flour nut 

Plain icing 


Cream shortening. and sugar together, 
add egg well beaten, sirup, sour milk, 
flour sifted with soda, salt, and spices, the 
raisins cut in halves, chopped nuts, and 
coconut. Mix all together well and spread 
thinly in well-greased and floured shallow 


egg 
\ cupful corn sirup 


1 teaspoonful. soda 


tried 
pans. Bake at 375° F. for about twenty 
minutes. While still warm, spread thinly 


with icing made by moistening confec- 
tioners’ sugar with milk or water and 
flavoring with vanilla. When cold, cut 
with knife in squares or diamonds and re- 
move from the pan. 


Ortensa Holder, 122 N, 2nd St., Aberdeen, S. D. 


A-Plus Filled Cookies 


4% cupful shortening 
% cupful brown sugar 
¥% cupful molasses 


I teaspoonful cinnamon 
44 teaspoonful cloves 
44 teaspoonful nutmeg 


I egg 3 cupfuls pastry flour 
4% cupful sour milk or ¥% cupful broken butter- 
buttermilk nut meats or shredded 


1 teaspoonful soda coconut 

I teaspoonful baking- ¥% cupful honey 
powder I teaspoonful flour 

14 teaspoonful salt Few grains salt 


Cream shortening and sugar together, 
add the molasses, the egg beaten, and the 
sour milk. Sift together the flour. soda, 
the one-half teaspoonful of salt, baking- 
powder, and spices and add to the first 
mixture. Mix thoroughly and chill an 
hour before rolling. Roll out thin, cut in 
strips about two by four inches, spread one 
half lightly with the filling, and fold over 
to form asquare. Bake about twenty min- 
utes at 375° F. To make the filling, mix 
together the butternut meats or coconut 
with the honey, one teaspoonful of flour, 
and a few grains of salt. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


I cupful shortening 1 teaspoonful salt 

I cupful brown sugar t teaspoonful ginger 

I cupful Porto Rico I teaspoonful cinnamon 
molasses I tablespoonful vinegar 

I cupful sour milk About 5 cupfuls pastry 

2 teaspoonfuls soda flour 


Cream the shortening and blend with it 
the brown’ sugar; add the molasses and 
sour milk. Sift together three cupfuls of 
flour with the soda, salt, and spices. Add 
to the first mixture together with the 
vinegar. Add the rest of the flour, taking 
care to keep the dough a soft one. Chill 
overnight in the refrigerator or other cool 
place and roll out in the morning—not too 
thin. Cut in desired shapes and bake on 
greased baking sheets about fifteen minutes 
in a 350° F. oven. 


Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Walpole St., Norwood, . Mass. 
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By the Director’s cozy fireplace, these Sunday night suppers were served 


Sunday Night Suppers at Home 


By 


AKEN all in all, there is nothing 

more interesting or more thor- 

oughly enjoved than the in- 

formal Sunday night supper, for 
then it is that one allows oneself unlimited 
latitude as to time, methods of serving, 
and things served. Let us plan this 
intimate meal to be a little different and, 
therefore, more attractive, with plenty 
of food to enable us to make hospitality 
one of its attributes. If the family is 
small, one of the happiest ways of serving 
this meal is on a tray before the open fire- 
place, and the illustration above cozily 
depicts the possibilities of such a ‘treat. 
Or if a fireside is not to be had, there is 
the pleasant custom of preparing at least 
a part of the cookery at the table by the 
use of a chafing dish or grill, for there is 
always a certain fascination both to looker- 
on and performer in following the delecta- 
ble concoction from start to finish. 

Eggs are among our best stand-bys for 
the Sunday night supper, and when served 
with attractive sandwiches, the first part 
of the meal, at least, is complete. Tabasco 
IXggs are one of our choicest fireside treats. 
Heat in a chafing dish one cupful of thick 
cream and one cupful of whole milk. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne, and tabasco as you like it; tastes 
yary as to “hot” seasonings. When the 
mixture reaches the scalding point, slip 
in one at a time, but as rapidly as pos- 
sible, six fresh eggs, and dip the hot sauce 
over and around them. As the eggs begin 
to set, sprinkle one-half cupful of fine, 
crisp breadcrumbs and an equal amount 
of grated cheese over the eggs and sauce. 
Keep dipping the sauce over the éggs until 
the crumbs and cheese are well blended 
in the mixture and the eggs rather firmly 
set. If necessary, more milk*° may be 


added. Remove the eggs carefully when 
58 


Dre 


Florence 


done, and serve each on a square of hot 
buttered toast surrounded with the sauce. 

Rinktum Tiddy was served me at a little 
hotel in the Mains woods when on a trout- 
ing expedition. Heat one pint of canned 
tomatoes and add one teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, a dash of cayenne, and 
one tablespoonful of chopped onion. 
When hot, melt in it one-half pound of 
cheese cut in bits, adding it gradually while 
stirring constantly. When smooth, add 
one teaspoonful of butter and one beaten 
egg, stirring all the while. Serve on 
slices of hot, buttered toast or hot crackers. 

For English Muffin Savory, buy or 
make large English muffins. Split, toast, 
and butter the required number and. ar- 
range on a hot platter. Lay a thin round 
of fried or boiled ham on each and on top 
of this a nicely poached egg. Last, top 
the egg with a liberal spoonful of Hollan- 
daise, cheese, or rich white sauce. To 
simplify the last-minute preparation of 
this dish, two halves of a hot, hard-cooked 
egg may be substituted for the poached 
egg. 

Our tried and true tea-house friend, the 
Cheese Dream, occasionally comes out in 
new dress. Try the following, for there 
is nothing better than any sort of perfect 
Cheese Dream for any lunch or supper. 
Make sandwiches of buttered bread and 
slices of cheese, cutting the bread about 
one-fourth inch thick and the cheese one- 
eighth inch thick. ‘Trim off the crusts and 
brown the bread richly and crisply on 
both sides in butter in a chafing dish. 
Serve on a hot plate with two or three 


. spoonfuls of highly seasoned tomato sauce 


poured around each. Of course, the 
Dreams may be browned in a frying-pan, 
if more convenient. 


For Tomato Eggs, cook one minced 


_cut-up fruit go very nicely as a desser 
this dish. 


Eaton 


onion in one tablespoonful of butter for 
two or three minutes. ‘Then add one 
can of condensed tomato soup and two 
tablespoonfuls of shredded green pepper. 
When thoroughly hot, add gradually, 
stirring constantly, one-half cupful of 
grated cheese. When a smooth sauce is 
the result, add six eggs slightly beaten, and 4 
cook until of creamy consistency. Serve 
on or with toasted bread. 

Concordia Creamed Shrimps are ex- 
cellent. Hard-cook two eggs. Chop one 
can of any good brand of shrimps rather 
coarsely. Meanwhile, in the chafing dish 
prepare two cupfuls of highly seasoned 
white sauce, adding one-eighth teaspoonful 
of paprika and the same amount of mace. 
‘To the white sauce add the hard-cooked 
eggs sliced thinly, and the shrimps. Com- 
bine lightly and serve on rounds of but- 
tered toast. 

For Savory Beans mince three sausages 
and sauté in the chafing dish with one 
tablespoonful of minced onion until crisp 
and brown, If the sausages are very fat, 
pour off some of the gravy. Then add one 
cupful of cooked corn cut from the-cob, 
or dry canned corn, and two cupfuls of 
left-over baked beans. Stir until well 
heated, then season as needed, considering _ 
the seasoning of the beans. Serve with — 
cold slaw to which a little catchup has — 
been added. ‘Toast and jam, or cake and 









For Italian Eggs butter a rath, 
glass dish and cover with hot, 
or freshly cooked asparagus tips. 
and evenly, allowing four to 
each serving. Meanwhile, poa 
required number of eggs and pla 
asparagus. At the last min 
Hollandaise sauce liberally — 
allowing two cupfuls of it for 


We will gladly welcome any sugges- 
tions from readers for further sub- 
jects on this Cookery Primer page 





There is nothing more tempting or 
more satisfying than a_ perfectly 
poached egg, attractively served 


The Brides Cookery Primer 


How to Cook Eggs in Water 


HERE are ‘‘cooked” eggs and 
there are ‘‘boiled” eggs. The 
former are tender; the latter are 
tough. Be a master in your art 

and cook eggs in the perfect way—that 
alone can be the best way. 

Eggs are albuminous, and boiling tem- 
perature renders albumin tough, leathery, 
and. difficult of digestion. ‘Therefore, in 
the cookery of eggs in water, whether in 
the shell or out, a lower range of tempera- 
ture, from 180° F. to 190° F., is by far the 
surest and safest. In preparing soft, 
medium, or hard-cooked eggs, have water 
and plenty of it! Allow one pint of water 
for one or two eggs, and an additional cup- 
_ ful of water for each additional egg. Place 

the right amount of water in a saucepan 

and bring it to a boiling point. Then, 
simultaneously, turn off the heat and 
lower the eggs into the water. A spoon 
may be used for lowering one egg, but if 
more than one are to be cooked, place 
them all on a skimmer and lower at one 
time. Then cover the saucepan closely 
and allow the eggs to stand. Six minutes 
is sufficient time to produce a soft-cooked 
egg, eight minutes for a medium-cooked 
egg, and forty-five to sixty minutes for a 
hard-cooked egg. In carrying out this 
method of cooking the eggs an 
excellent practical suggestion 
‘ is to use such a covered casserole 
or saucepan as would be pre- 
sentable at the breakfast table. 
Heat the water to the boiling 
point in the saucepan, put in the 
eggs, and carry immediately to 
the table. Then the eggs may be 
removed from the water at what- 
ever stage desired, eliminating 
that extra trip to the kitchen. 

There are those who prefer 
_ the double-boiler method of 
cooking eggs in the shell, and 







we find it equally satisfactory. Place boil- 
ing water in the bottom and top of a double- 
boiler, determining the amount of water 
to be placed in the top of the double- 
boiler, as above, by the number of eggs to 
be cooked. Place the double-boiler over 
sufficient heat to keep the water in the 
bottom of the boiler constantly boiling. 
Then place the eggs in the top of the boiler, 
put on the cover, and let them cook about 
six minutes for the soft-cooked stage, eight 
minutes for the medium-cooked_ stage, 
and forty to sixty minutes for the hard- 
cooked stage. Before attempting to shell 
hard-cooked eggs, it is a good plan to run 
cold water over them, as this makes them 
easier to handle and easier to shell. 

When poaching eggs, one should keep in 
mind a delicate, tender, and jelly-like re- 
sult with the yolk lightly veiled by a 
white film. Muffin rings or egg poachers 
are particularly satisfactory for poaching 
as they insure a smooth, neat edge on the 
egg, which eliminates the necessity of 
trimming and avoids waste. Egg poachers 
may be purchased in sets of one, three, 
four, or six. We find the frying-pan 
particularly good for holding the water, as 
it is broad and shallow. If muffin rings 
are used, it is best to brush the bottom of 

















Drop the eggs gently 
into rings which have 
been~ carefully greased 


Cook the eggs slowly 
until they are firm, yet 
delicate and jelly-like 


the frying-pan over with fat, but this is not 
necessary if egg poachers are used. Fill 
the frying-pan two-thirds full of water, or 
sufficient to cover the tops of the eggs. 
Add salt, allowing one-half teaspoonful to 
each pint of water. Bring the water to 
the boiling-point and place in it the 
muffin rings, or the egg poachers carefully 
greased. Break the eggs one by one into 
a saucer or a custard cup, and when 
ready to slip them into the rings, lower 
the heat sufficiently to keep the water in 
the frying-pan merely simmering. Slip 
the eggs gently into the rings and then 
turn off the heat entirely, allowing the 
eggs to cook slowly. The pan may be 
covered or not as one pleases. When using 
an egg poacher, it is not possible to cover 
the frying pan due to the handle on the 
poacher. Soin this case it is best to spread 
some of the water carefully over the 
tops of the eggs with a teaspoon to produce 
a white film over the yolks. This is 
shown in the illustration at the foot of the 
page. When muffin-rings are used for 
poaching the eggs, the frying pan can be 
covered, and the enclosed steam forms 
a white film over the yolks of the eggs 
without the aid of the “spooning” process. 
When the white film has formed over 
the yolk and the white is 
firm, lift the eggs out carefully 
and slip on to hot, buttered 
toast. With the egg poachers 
this is accomplished by raising 
the spring handle and carefully 
slipping the eggs on to the toast. 
If muffin rings are used, slip a 
skimmer carefully under the egg 
and the ring, lift front the water, 
allow all water to drain off, place 
on the toast, and remove the 
ring. Bread cut into rounds be- 
fore toasting adds much to the 
attractiveness of poached eggs. 
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Chapter IV 

HE face hung there against the 

darkness for a second; then the 

leaves closed over it as it was 

stealthily withdrawn. In _ the 
utterness of his astonishment, Hindwood 
all but gave himself away. ‘ It was not 
the face he had expected. 

Masking his excitement with a yawn, 
he turned his back on the window’ and 
stepped toward the door, opening it 
sufficiently to thrust his head into the 
passage, but not wide enough to permit 
the watcher in the bushes to learn any- 
thing of the person with whom he talked. 
He found his captress standing just beyond 
the threshold, carrying a tray, which 
accounted for her awkwardness. 

“Vou won’t have to dine in the village,” 
she explained.. Then, catching his strange 
expression, “‘What’s happened?”’ 

“Some one was to come tonight,” he 
whispered: ‘“‘the person who gave orders 
for my kidnaping. Isn’t that so? She 
was to enter through the window from 
the lawn, while you held me prisoner at 
the revolver’s point.” 

“Ts she here?” 

“No, but.a man who is her enemy— 
a Major Cleasby.. He’s hiding directly 
in her path. He supposed you were she, 
when you tried the door. He showed his 
face. Is there any way in which we can 
warn her?” 

The widow set. down. her tray. Her 
eyes met his searchingly. “If the man were 
there, you wouldn’t want to save her.” 

“Why not? You think I’ve invented 
the man in the bushes in order that Santa 
may be scared away? I’m no more afraid 
of Santa than I was of you. Besides, in 
your absence J’ve stolen your revolver. 
Ah, that convinces you! The man’s her 
husband and. a secret service agent. I 
can feel his eyes in my back. If you don’t 
-warn her, she’ll be caught. There must 
have been some prearranged signal. What 
was it?” 

Instead of answering, she pressed nearer, 
glancing fearfully across her shoulder 
into the unlighted hall. Her voice came 
so faintly that he could only just hear her. 

“She wouldn’t spare us. Why should 
you and I—? You don’t know what she 
intended.” 

He smiled grimly. “I can guess. I 
was to have been her scapegoat for the 
_Rogovich murder. She was staging a 
new version of what happened in the 
wooas of Vincennes. Whether she escaped 
or was brought to trial, I was to have been 


arrested. By that time she would have ~ 


clothed me with the appearance of her 
guilt. I was to have figured as her lover 
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T was astrange love-affair for Philip 

Hindwood, American financier. 
But the subtle, oriental fascination 
of his mysterious shipboard com- 
panion drugged his caution and left 
him quite at the mercy of Santa 
Gorlof. Prince Rogovich, a seeming 
rival, roused the dominant spirit 
of the man and made his flirtation 
more ardent. It was not until the 
Prince had disappeared, shortly after 
having been seen with her, that 
suspicion of her came into Hind- 
wood’s mind. Her denial of the 
circumstance only confirmed his 
fears. Landing at Plymouth to- 
gether, Santa made love to him, but 
caution was once more awake, and he 
repelled her advances. But when 
she failed to meet him at the train for 
London as they had planned, and he 
found that she had gone away in the 
night, with a mysterious stran’ger in 
a motor car, her old fascination came 
back. Arrived at London, he was 
questioned by reporters and even 
by a member of the Secret Service, 
in an attempt to gain some clue as 
to Santa Gorlof. Major Cleasby 
claimed to be her husband and re- 
lated a dramatic story of their life 
together. Other visitors followed, 
until finally a message was left, 
“Follow, but do not speak to, the 
widow.” After a long railway jour- 
ney he arrived at the widow’s house. 
She was a woman even more beau- 
tiful than Santa. Again the staid 
business man found himself fascinated 


and the Prince’s rival. The motive for 
my crime was to have been jealousy. 
The old story—an innocent man dying 
in her stead!” 

“Tf you think you know that, why 
should you, unless you are her lover?” 
- “Because she’s a woman.” 

Her hands seized his, coaxing him from 
the doorway into the darkened passage. 
“For the love of God, go!” she implored. 
“T give you back your parole.” 

Drawing her to him, he held her fast. 
“Don’t struggle. He might hear you. 
You decoved me. You trapped me. 
Why this change? What makes you so 
concerned for my safety?” 

“T didn’t know,” | she panted, “the 
kind of man you are.’ 

“What kind?” 

Her heart beat wildly. “She ae against 
him unstirring, her face averted. The 


moment he released her, she burst forth 


into new pleading. 


“For my sake. I beg you.” 


Into the grimness of his smiling there 


stole a gleam of tenderness. ‘And leave 


you? I guess not. 


Dawson 


and patched with me 
silence he heard 


What’s the signal?” 































































“The piano.” c : 
“Come, then,” he said, ‘‘you shall 
play for me. While you: play, if wemask 
our expressions, we can talk of what we 
choose. Outwardly, to deceive the man — 
in the bushes, we must act a part. Vm 
an old friend. - TV’ve_ dropped in> nese - 
pectedly. You’ve provided me with sup- 
per. While I eat, we chatter and laugh. — 
You sit at the piano and sing for me Soe a 
occasionally. When the hour for Santa’ tte es 
arrival is past, I take my leave. If — 
you’re brave, we can carry te na , 
through. Are you game?” f 
For answer she picked up the a aut wee 
stepped into the room, railing back | at a ; 
him as he followed. fea 
“T’m your humble servant, as. ways, 
Mr. Hindwood, but I have only _ two 
hands and they’ re occupied. If yor 
bring up that table—yes, set it bef 
the fire. That’s right. be 
comfortable, if I’m to sing for you.” | 
en 
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HE won’t come now.’ 
The words oe him ina 1 sig 
The pale hands fluttered from the k 
board. The fair head drooped. Almo: 
instantly she straightened herself, pt 
ishing her appearance of we 
“Don’t think - that Tm showing 
white feather. It’s only that Vn 
hausted. She won’t come now. 
sure of it.” Then, bending forward 
a nervous tremor: “. r( 
Has he gone?” ~ 
Hindwood | uated: back his i 
before the hearth. For the mo 
did not answer. “He was st: 
restore the spell which the intru 
her fear had broken. Gl 
sideways, he regarded her’ qui 
she sat at the piano in her widow 
Through the wind Es 
caught a glimpse ] 


sifting the pebbles. 
she, his woman 
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“WM still your prisoner; I’ve not taken back my parole. Here’s your revolver.” Hindwood drew 
it from his pocket and laid it on Anna’s knees. When she hesitated, he added, “I wouldn’t be 
friends with any woman who couldn’t be loyal.” Her hands groped after the revolver and found it 





spectator, listening outside the 
panes, might be beguiled. Ap- 
parently the deception had suc- 
ceeded; the spectator had given 
no sign. It had succeeded too 
well for Hindwood. It had 
roused in him the longing that, 
behind her pretence of friend- 
ship, there might lurk.a genuine 
emotion of liking. He had tried 
to forget that the scene was 
stage-set. He had. wanted to 
believe that it was real. 

“Has he gone?’ There was 
a break in her voice. 

He pulled himself together. 

“Do you wish me to make 
certain?” 

Rising, he lounged over to the 
piano as though to select a 
sheet from the pile of music. 
In a flash he turned, wrenching 
wide the doors of the French 
window, and was across the step 
ina bound. Nothing rose from 
the shadows to disturb the peace 
of the night. Stooping by the 
bushes, he made a hurried ex- 
amination. 

“Come,” he called. Then, 
seeing how she pressed her hands 
against her mouth, ‘‘There’s no 
need to fear.” 

When she was standing by his 
side, he explained: ‘To-morrow 
you might think that I'd played 
you a trick. I want you to see 
for vourself. Here’s where he 
was hiding when he peered in on 
me. The ground’s trampled. 
The bushes are bent back.” 

“He may still be here,” 
whispered, “in the 
somewhere.” 

Hindwood smiled reassuringly 
into her upturned face. ‘He 
wouldn’t do you any harm if he 
were. Remember he’s a secret 
service agent.. As a matter of 
fact, he ought to make you feel 
safe.” ' ee 

“Safe!” She knotted her 
hands against her breast. “Shall 
I ever feel safe? Oh, if I could 
confess—to you, to any one!” 

“Tf it would help—” 

Without giving him a chance to finish 
his sentence, she plucked at his sleeve 
with the eagerness of a child. “Would 
you?” 

“What?” 

“Letimer? 


she 
garden — 
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ia reentered the room, fastening 
the window securely behind them. 
When that was done, they drew the cur- 
tains across the panes. She flung her- 
self into a chair beside the fire and was 
waiting impatiently for him to join 
her. But he hovered in the center of 
the room, fingering his watch and looking 
troubled. 

“What’s delaying you?” she asked 
without turning. 

He slipped his watch into his pocket. 


“‘T had no idea it was so late.”’ 
62 
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Just short of the cliff edge, where the sheer drop began, Anna sank to her knees, 
above the lapping of waves, Hindwood heard the click of oars working in oar- 


“Does that matter? 
are no trains.” 

“T. was thinking of hotels.” 

“’They’ll be shut.” 

“Precisely. .So what am I—?” 

‘Stay with me,” she said lazily. 

The room became profoundly silent. 
The darkened house seemed to listen. 
Had he plumbed a new depth in this 
drama of betrayal at the moment when 
he hoped he had discovered loyalty? He 
had been deceived by women before. 
Had he not allowed Santa to deceive him, 
he would not have been here. He might 
tell himself that this woman was different. 
If a man did not tell himself that each 
new woman was different, the mischief 
of love would end. 

He caught sight of her flaxen head and 
became ashamed of his reflections. It 
wasn’t possible, if the soul were foul, that 


Till morning there 


the flesh should be'so fair. She had the 
wonder of the dawn in her eyes. Nothing © 
that she had said or done could belie the 
frankness of her innocence. Standing 
behind her chair, he gazed down in puzzle- 
ment at her graciousness. 

“There are conventions. Wemay have 
met unconventionally, but neither of us 
can afford to ignore them.” : 

Without looking up, she answered, ‘If 
you were as alone as I am, you could 
afford to ignore anything.” 

“Perhaps I am.” 

“Then you understand.” ’ 

“T think I understand.” He spoke 
gently. “TI suppose no man can ever 
be so lonely as a woman, especially as a 
woman who has lost her happiness, but | 
T, too, have been lonely. Everybody has. | 
The cowardice which comes of loneliness 
is responsible for nearly every wickedness. 
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clasping her breast. 
locks. 


Most thefts, and cheatings, and even 
murders are committed in an effort to 
gain companionship. But you can’t elude 
loneliness by short-cuts. Wherever you 
go, it’s with you from birth to death. 
Brave people make it their friend. Cow- 
ards let it become their tempter. Lone- 
liness is no excuse for wrong-doing, nor 
cn surrendering to the appearance 
of it. 


“Preaching?” 
“No. Trying to share with you my 
experience. Until this afternoon, you 


didn’t know that I existed. All your life 
up to the last five minutes, you’ve been 
able to do without me. Don’t be greedy 
and spoil everything before it’s started. 
There’s to-morrow.” 

“Why wait for to-morrow when I trust 
- you now?” ; 


He .stooped lower. She had become 


The sea was blanketed in mist. 
Beneath the fog a vessel was hiding. 





“Listen.”’ Distinctly, 
“The road out,’”’ she whispered 


irresistibly dear. In a rush he had found 
the clue to her character—her childish- 
ness. She couldn’t bear to postpone the 
things she wanted, 

“Trust me! I wonder! You’re the 
first woman to have the daring to tell me. 


I’m not sure that I feel complimented; 


at this hour of night one has to be a little 
cold to be trusted like that. But I trust 
you—which is strange after all that’s 
happened. The person I distrust is my- 
self. You’re beautiful. The most beauti- 
ful—” 

“Am I more beautiful than Santa?” 

He caught the vision of her blue eyes 
glinting up at him. There was nothing 
roguish in their expression. They were 
pathetic in their earnestness. Her throat 
was stretched back, white and firm. Her 
lips were vivid and parted. Her question 
sounded like the ruse of a coquette, yet 


en 


she seemed wholly unaware of 
her attraction. 

He drew himself erect, staring 
at the wall that he might forbid 
himself the danger of looking at 
her. His voice came harsh and 
abrupt. ‘‘Your confession can 
keep till morning. One can say 
and unsay anything. It’s deeds 
that can never be unsaid.” 

: He had reached the door. 

i spoke dully. 

i “You despise me.” And then, 

“All my life I’ye waited for to- 
morrows. Go quickly.” 

Glancing across his shoulder 
he saw her, a mist of gold in a 
great emptiness. Slowly he 
turned back. 

“Can’t you guess the reason’ 
for my going? I reverence you 
too much,” 

Clutching at his hands, she 
dragged herself to her feet. 
“Tt’s friendship that I’m asking. 
What’s the use of reverence? 
Like me a little. You’d do more 
for Santa. Only to like me 
wouldn’t cost you much.”’ 


She 
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“T SHOULD have died if you’d 
left me.” 
He was feeling both amused 
and annoyed at his surrender; at 
the same time he was on the 
alert for developments. She had 
extinguished the lamps. The 
sole illumination was the fire- 
light. For what reason she had 
done it, whether as an aid to 
confession or as a Ciscourage- 
ment to watchers, she allowed 

him to guess. Whatever the 
reason, the precaution was wise, 
; but it increased the atmosphere 
of liaison. He had pushed back 
his chair to the extreme corner 
of the hearth, so that he was 
scarcely discernible. She sat 
where the glow from the coals 
beat up into her face. He saw 
her profile against a background 
of darkness: 

“Died!” He pursed his lips 
in masculine omniscience. ‘‘You’d have 
gone to your bed and had a good night’s 
rest.” 

“T shouldn’t. I was in terror. I used 
to be afraid only by night; now it’s both 
day and night. You’re never afraid. 
You weren’t afraid even when I— How 
do you manage it?” 

“By doing things, instead of thinking 
about the things that can be done to me. 
I’ve learned that what we fear never hap- 
pens—fear’s a waste of time. . Fear is 
imagination playing tricks by pouncing 
out of cupboards. It’s the idiot of the 
intellect, gibbering in the attic after night- 
fall. It’s a coward, spreading cowardice 
with false alarms. It’s a liar and a libeller; 
life’s a thousand times kinder than fear 
would have us paint it.” 

She sighed happily. “It was kind to me 
to-night.” (Continued on page 97) 
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The dominating influence of Prussianism in Queen Victoria extended even 


to her son, whom she subordinated and sought to control in every way 


ITH the accession of King 
Edward, German influence in 
general, and the influence of 
the Hohenzollerns in particu- 

lar, at the British Court came completely 

to an end. 

In the boyhood of King Edward it had 
been one of the main objects aimed at by 
Queen Victoria to instill in him the same 
respect and reverence—lI might almost say 
awe—that Her Majesty had for what King 
Kdward as a little child was taught to 
know as the ‘August Imperial Family of 
Prussia,” ‘There was a full-length portrait 
at Windsor Castle of the Kaiser’s grand- 
father in the uniform of the Death’s 
Head Hussars. ‘The heir to the English 
throne was taught to salute the portrait 
on entering the room where the portrait 
was, which was used by the Prince Con- 
sort asa writing-room, On one occasion 
when he failed to salute the portrait he 
suffered a severe reproof from his mother 
and was confined to his nursery for a week. 

‘Three times a week the boy Prince bad 
to listen to the longest, dullest, and, dreari- 
est lectures from his father and mother on 
the greatness of the Prussian royal family, 
the “font of all royal power in Europe.” 
When the Kaiser’s grandfather visited the 
English Court, King Edward, then a young 
boy, was deputed to act as his page. He 
had to fetch and carry for his mother’s 
guest, kneel to him when he bade him good 
night and good morning, and generally 
to honor and obey him in the humblest 
manner. 
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The result of these efforts to make the 
heir to the English throne reverence and 
respect the Prussian Royal family had 
on him the reverse effect from the one 
they were intended to produce. ‘The Prince 
grew to hate and loathe the family and all 
its connections that he had been so care- 
fully taught to reverence and respect. 
Once, after a severe lecture from his mother 
for speaking disrespectfully of the Crown 
Prince (who later married King Idward’s 
sister and became father of the Kaiser), 
the young English Prince rushed from his 
mother’s room in a towering rage, ran into 
his father’s writing-room, and put his foot 
through the portrait of Wilhelm the First, 
emperor of Germany. For that offense 
the Prince was caned by his father in the 
presence of his mother. It was the first 
and last oecasion that King Edward, was 
subjected to such a punishment, and he 
never forgot it or quite forgave it to either 
of his parents. I have heard him refer to 
the incident in the bitterest language. 

I need not dwell further on the original 
reasons of King Edward’s dislike of. the 
Hohenzollerns. Suffice it to say that in 
later years his feelings of dislike were 
greatly intensified by their continued inter- 
ference with the affairs of the English 
royal family and more particularly by the 
cruel manner in which the Kaiser 
treated his mother, King dward’s sister. 

During Queen Victoria’s reign King 
Edward had to submit with as good grace 
as he could to the interference by the 


Hohenzollern family with the affairs of the _ 


(THESE reminiscences, written 

by a distinguished member 
of British Court circles, con- 
tain no more striking story, 
in view of the late war, 
than the portrayal of the re- 
lations between the English 
and German courts. The 
character of the ex-Kaiser is 


Iinglish royal family. Every mar- 
riage of a member of the English 
royal family, for example, had to 
be approved by the head of the 
German reigning house before it 
was sanctioned by Queen Victoria. 

But on his mother’s death King 
Edward ended once and for all a 
state of affairs that for years had 
chafed and irritated him. 

(Jueen Victoria’s death brought 
the Kaiser to England in hot 
haste. He was executor of her 
Majesty’s will, and this necessitated 
his settling up Queen Victoria’s 
affairs to the date of her death. In- 
cidentally it gave him the opportunity he 
dearly loved of exercising authority over 
his uncle, who was ever disposed to resent 
dictation of any kind from his German 
relations. 

The Kaiser arrived at Windsor Castle 
the day after Queen Victoria’s death. 
The same morning he had an interview 
with King Edward in the latter’s writing 
room. The interview was a memorable 
one. I have heard the late King on two or 
three occasions give an account of it. The 
Kaiser was more than usually dicta- - 
torial in his tone toward his uncle, confi- 
dent, I suppose, in his position as Queen 
Victoria’s executor. He stated exactly 
what he wished to be done and what he 
wished King Edward to do with regard 
to certain family matters. 

King Edward listened impatiently for 
some little while without making any 
remark. ‘Then suddenly his temper got the 
better of him, and the bottled-up anger of 
years toward the family he had been so 
harshly taught to venerate, and which 
he so heartily despised and disliked, boiled 
up. 

Pe You must drop that way of speaking 
to me, Wilhelm,” he said. ‘‘Drop’ it 
completely.” 

The Kaiser laughed. He felt himself 
to be in a strong position, and it pleased 
him to see his uncle angry. 

“You know quite well,” continued King 
Edward, ignoring the laugh, “that my 
mother made you her executor against my 
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brought out in his treatment of 
even his close relatives in England 
at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
death. King Edward, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, ended finally 
and forever the influence of the 
German Court, which extended 
even to supervision of marriages 
in the English royal household 


wishes. If you were an English gentle- 
man you would respect my wishes and 
renounce your executorship in favor of 
some one I approved of, but as you 
are the German Emperor I don’t expect 
you to do that. What I do expect of 
you is that you will carry out your duty 
_ as executor without being insolent either 
to me or to any member of my family. I 
have had—we all have had—enough of 
your family’s insolence, which, for some 
reason I have never been able to under- 
stand, it pleased my mother to put up 
with.” 

“T shall carry out my revered grand- 

mother’s wishes,” replied the Kaiser, 
“however disagreeable it may be for you 
that I should do so, but my orders will 
have to be obeyed.” 
. “You act the part of bully to perfection, 
Wilhelm,” said King Edward, “but I 
warn you not to overdo the part when play- 
ing it for my benefit. You might be sorry 
for doing so.” 

That ended the interview, and from 
that time, though the Kaiser and King 
Edward met frequently and became each 
other’s guest and host, all pretense of 
personal friendship between them in 
private life was dropped. Their future 
meetings were prompted entirely by politi- 
cal motives and by the necessity for main- 
taining some outward show of personal 
friendship. 

The Kaiser, as a matter of fact, did 
renounce his executorship—because he 
found it too great a trouble—some six 
months after Queen Victoria’s death, in 
favor of the late Prince Christian. 

Prince Christian was as humble and de- 
voted a worshiper of the Hohenzollerns as 

the Kaiser could wish, but on the other 
hand the Holstein family stood in the pro- 

- foundest fear and dread of King Edward, 
who, had they run counter to his wishes, 
would not have hesitated to send them 
back to live in their poverty-stricken prin- 
cipality. Yet the Kaiser, in appointing 
Prince Christian to take his place as execu- 
ter of Queen Victoria’s will, thought he 
was doing something King Edward would 
greatly dislike; which is evidence of how 





King Edward, in spite of and doubtless because of, his mother’s 
influence, hated the German Court and its ways as much as she revered it 


little the Emperor understood the posi- 
tion his relatives occupied in England. 

With the accession of King Edward 
to the throne, 
made the headquarters of the Court and 
became the scene of the most costly and 
brilliant entertainments. Marlborough 
House, on the other hand, when King 
George moved into it as Prince of Wales, 
became the most economically run royal 
establishment in Europe. King George 
and Queen Mary, as Prince and Princess 
of Wales, rarely entertained; they cut the 
expenses of the household to a minimum, 
and during the period King Edward was on 
the throne saved many thousands of 
pounds. 

King George was then in receipt of an 
income of about £90,000 a year from the 
revenues arising out of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall (which now goes to the present 
Prince of Wales), and His Majesty’s ex- 
penditure, I have been informed on the 
best authority, did not exceed, while he 
was Prince of Wales, £50,000 per annum. 
He saved at least £400,000 while his father 
was on the throne. It was fortunate for 
him that he did save, for it is out of that 
money: that King George is now making 
up the difference between the income he 
receives from the State and the necessary 
expenses of the royal establishment. The 
difference between the two amounts to 
nearly £50,000 per annum. 

The late King was on very good terms 
with King George and Queen Mary, and 
the latter were. constant visitors to Buck- 


3uckingham Palace was’ 


ingham Palace. But from time to time 
King Edward would have differences, 
though not of a very serious kind, with his 
daughter-in-law. On one subject King 
Edward had frequent discussions with his 
daughter-in-law, but he never could per- 
suade her to take his view. The subject I 
refer to was concerning the practise of 
ladies smoking. Queen Marv always had 
and has still a rooted objection to the smell 
of tobacco smoke, and particularly to the 
practise of ladies smoking. 

I remember one day at lunch at Bucking- 
ham Palace, King Edward told his 
daughter-in-law that the Queen of Spain 
had taken to smoking cigarettes. 

“You will be the next convert to the 
habit, Mary,” said His Majesty. 

“Tf I am to be the next,” said Her 
Majesty with a laugh, ‘‘a long time will 
elapse before there is another.” 

When King Edward used to go over from 
Buckingham Palace to Marlborough House 
to see his son and daughter-in-law and the 
young Princes, he would always throw 
away his cigar on the steps. His Majesty 
did this because he knew how intensely 
Queen Mary disliked the smell of tobacco 
smoke in the passages of the house. His 
Majesty once said to a member of the 
household, 

“T have thrown away on the steps of 
Marlborough House the price of many 
suits of clothes to please May.” 

Of course there was a smoking-room at 
Marlborough House, for King George is a 
tolerably heavy (Continued on page So) 
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Knowledge 


| HE housekeeper need not go astray in selecting her new labor-savers, 
because Goop Housrxrrpinc InstituTe is always ready to put her 
| on the right track. For many years Goop HouseKEEPInG has conducted 
} this testing laboratory to make it possible to give the housekeeper advice 
f which is the direct result of experience, and to guide her in selecting her 
The housekeeper, because of her comparatively limited ex- 


equipment. 


i perience with household appliances, could not be expected to have a great _ 
fund of information as to their behavior. 

the housekeeper to know those appliances which have been approved, 
the InstiruTE gives the manufacturer the privilege of placing on his 
device its seal, which guarantees satisfactory service to the purchaser 
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And to make it easier for  .. # 


Director 


Tables and@ Ff ables i om 


HE Institute does not feel that it 
has come anywhere near solving 
for you the question of kitchen 
tables: their design, construction, 

and height. Nevertheless it seems only 
fair to pass on to you what we have learned 
in the years of test and observation work 
in the Institute working laboratories, and 
to ask you to contribute your findings from 
a further practical experience. 

The first consideration seems to be the 
height at which the table should be in- 
stalled, and it proves the unanimous 
opinion of the staff that no one table 
height offers full advantage for every type 
of work, even for a single worker. Thus 
you will see in our kitchen the bread being 
cut at one table, while the operator 
instinctively moves to another table at a 
different height for any beating or mixing 
that requires forearm strength. 

So universal did this practise become 
that it would seem the first necessity in 
outfitting any kitchen to provide two 
working surfaces and at dif- 
ferent ‘heights. Just as in- 
stinctively, you will find that 
you will divide your work into 
the same two types: that 
which calls for forearm, 
strength, and that which 
throws no demand for this 
leverage strength from the 
elbow. 

Again, it seems pretty well 
demonstrated that there is no 
possibility of establishing a 
universal height comfortable 
for all workers, even for this 
elbow work. Indeed it proves 
to be a fairly delicate adjust- 
ment, since an inch of vari- 
ation in body height affects 


the comfort of two workers 
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at the same table. We do believe we 
have established this principle to help 
you: The greatest arm strength coupled 
with ease of working comes to the worker 
whose working surface is eight inches 
below the elbow joint, and this is just as 
true of the setting for a hand coffee mill 
or cereal grinder, 

Now it is obviously impossible to ask 
smanufacturers to put out tables that vary 
radically in height. It is therefore up to 
the housekeeper to make her table sur- 
faces correct for her own use. Lengthen 
the legs by casters or wooden blocks, or 
shorten them by sawing off the legs to the 
proper height or substituting new ones of 
proper length. The point is that no 
trouble and no pains are wasted in getting 
the table right in the first place because 
you will use it every day and many times 
a day over a period of years, and the 
body energy wasted for no good purpose 
could be computed into a sizable number of 
foot pounds of energy were one inclined 
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to figures and more impressed by ‘them. 

But it is only when you require strength 
for mixing and beating that table height 
becomes an issue. Little attention need 
be paid to the working surface used for the 
other type of work, always provided it is” 
high enough. Like the sink, a working 
surface thirty-four to thirty-five inches 
from the floor handicaps no worker from 
five feet to five feet six and a half inches in 
height, and it is for a similar reason: 
operations at sink and table call for 
exertions that might be termed shoulder 


or upperarm work and, therefore, the ~ 


range of height required to serve all is very 
narrow. If you have not already done so, 
try out the two heights of working surface 
and see if you do not become convinced 


that every kitchen, large or small, should . 
provide for this difference in working con- — 


ditions. 


in ee 
At once the kitchen cabinet acquires a 
new value, for it may serve as the work- | 


ing surface of one height, while a table 
where wall space does 1 
allow the complete kitc 
cabinet, it is often possibli 


furnishes another. Even 
ot. 





window or a special ca 
table with flour and 
bins below. ae 


be a universal sel 
would seem th 
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With‘a table top of porcelain enamel, a pastry board is unnecessary 


to be no other table surface so easily 
cleaned and so perfectly answering the 
condition of sanitation. Moreover, it fur- 
nishes an excellent working surface for 
all types of work save those that involve 
cutting. The cutting of meat, bread— 
any use of the knife upon the metal surface 
—tends to dull the kitchen cutlery. If the 
cutlery is good in quality and the operator 
has learned how to use a steel, no serious 
damage is done, but if the knives are 
neglected, it is not long before the house- 
keeper finds her operations delayed be- 
cause her knives will not cut quickly. 
Therefore, while there is a tendency to 
discard the old helps, bread board, meat 
board, etc., it would seem that these 


should come back, to be hung so con- 


veniently near the table, or even on the 
table rim itself, that their use need not 


_ handicap the worker for time. 


- ice. 


and fasten with weights until dry 


‘The molding and rolling of doughs can 
be successfully accomplished directly on 
the metal table top. Indeed it is best done 
there, because a wooden molding board 
used on a top of this material tends to 
slide. Slightly more flour must be used 
in rolling on a metal surface, since the 
dough has a tendency to stick more readily 
to a metal table top than to a wooden 
board. This disadvantage is largely 
overcome by practise. It is true that 
ordinary usage and ordinary 
household and cooking acids mar 
the glazed surface of the enamel, 
and while this affects the appear- 
ance slightly, it does not affect 
the top as a good working sur- 
face for years and years of serv- 
Food choppers and beaters 
can be clamped to the metal top 
without marring, provided the 


Apply giue to both wood and lin- 
oleum surface. Cut accurately 





enamel is of good quality. Slipping can 
be entirely prevented by using a piece of 
cardboard or sandpaper on the table be- 
neath the chopper. There seems quite a 
preference for an enameled top over wood 
for a working surface, because when the 
metal top has a firm wooden base, it has 
not the tendency to “give” and buckle 
when kneading dough and rolling pastry, 
where effort is expended. 

If you have a wooden table, there are a 
number of things you can do to make its 
top more sanitary and its working surface 
more modern. You can fill the pores of 
the wood with paraffin, using a warm iron 
and the same paraffin wax, shaved fine, 
that you use for sealing jellies. Do not let 
the iron get hot, just warm enough to melt 
the paraffin; and iron into the wood just 
as much as it will soak up. If it is hard 
wood, not so much will be needed. The 
softer the wood, the more wax will be re- 
quired. Again, the wooden table top may 
have inlaid linoleum applied to it. Use 
strong glue and buy it in sheet form. Melt 
it up over hot water in a regular glue pot 
or in a double-boiler. Apply the glue to 
both surfaces, the wood itself and the back 
of the linoleum. Cut the linoleum with a 
very sharp knife and be very careful that 
it just fits the table surface. Wax the top 


surface with the paraffin just as you would 

















the wooden table, using a warm iron. Finish 
the edges of both table and linoleum with 
three or four coats of waterproof varnish. 
You can use a varnish with a dye or color 
in it to furnish a contrast to the pattern 
in the linoleum, but the varnish should not 
come more than to the surface of the 
linoleum. Such a treatment gives a firm, 
quiet, sanitary surface with all seams 
watertight. 

And finally it is now possible to buy the 
metal table tops alone in most department 
stores. Measure the table carefully and 
purchase a table top that is approximately 
the same size, although one that is a bit 
larger can be installed successfully by 
fastening the screws to two sides, one 
length and one width. 

We can not close without asking you 
for your help. If you will find time to 
answer for us the following questions, we 
shall be glad to send you in recompense 
our new bulletin, entitled ‘‘ Household 
Devices Tested and Approved.” 

t. What kind of kitchen 
kitchen cabinet do you use? 

2. What is your height? 

3. What height is the working surface 
of your table or tables from the floor? 

4. Is this convenient? 

5. Did you select this height? 

6. Would vou change it if you could 
easily? 

7. Do you notice more com- 
fort when doing work that 
requires little strength than 
when beating eggs or stirring 
up a cake? 

8. What are the special ad- 
vantages of the table or cabinet 
surface you use? 

9. Has it any disadvantage? 


table or 


Then finish the edges with three 
or four coats of waterproof var- 
nish just up to the top surface 


Illustrations on the Institute 
pages are photographed by 
the Bradley & Merrill Studios 





This container will prove a 
real convenience when at- 
tached to either a table or sink 


The Disposal of Kitchen Refuse 


| 


ITCHEN refuse may not be a 

subject particularly appealing to 

the person with exceptionally 

keen esthetic sense, but it is 
something that is always with us, and if 
not disposed of in a careful manner, in- 
directly affects the health of the members 
of the household. It should, therefore, 
be given thoughtful consideration. 

The conventional covered pail is per- 
haps the most popular device used for this 
purpose, but even in its selection good 
judgment should be exercised. Rigidity 
is one of the first things to look for, as 
a pail of frail construction will prove to be 
an expensive investment after the garbage 
man has handled it only a very few times. 
Then, look at the seams. Are they 
smooth, or are they carelessly joined to 
form comfortable pockets in which grease 
may lodge? Another important consider- 
ation should be the cover. Select a pail 
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The Ways and Means 


Tested at the Institute 
with a tight-fitting cover extending over 
the sides, or a locked cover, so that an 
animal will not be able to loosen it. 

A type of garbage receptacle which 
actually saves effort on the part of the 
worker is one provided with an at- 
tachment operated by a foot lever for 
raising and lowering the cover. This 
leaves both the worker’s hands free to 
deposit the refuse. The can itself is held 
in a metal frame from which it must be 
removed for emptying and cleansing. The 
design of this device adapts it particularly 
to kitchen use rather than outdoor use. 

Most modern apartment houses and 
some private homes are now equipped 
with a small wall compartment for the 
garbage pail. It is lined with metal and 
has a door flush with the wall, and it is 
well ventilated so that possible odors 
are prevented from permeating the 

kitchen. Here the garbage pail is out 
of sight and out of the reach of animals 
as well as vermin. 

A very handy little device is that il- 
lustrated at the top of the page. It is 
a small container which may be attached 
to either a table or sink, and when once 
used at either place, its convenience will 
immediately prove to be of great value. 
After peeling the potatoes or preparing 
other vegetables at the table, or when 
preparing for dishwashing at the sink, 
the waste material can quickly be scraped 
into the container, and in less time than 
it takes to tell, the refuse is out of sight. 
Its capacity is, of course, comparatively 
small, which means that it would have 
to be emptied frequently, but the fact 
that it can be found right at hand where 
it is most needed makes it a real step- 


The value of an incinerator is immediately 
appreciated by every housekeeper who is 
able to have one installed in her household 


A refuse receptacle with a foot lever 
operating the cover allows the worker the 
use of both hands to deposit the refuse 


Nie Meare ft 


saver and a useful addition to the kitchen 
equipment. 
Paper bags especially designed for 


holding refuse are useful sink accessories. 
They are strong enough to retain moist 
refuse and inexpensive enough to discard 
after each using. 

It is not too much to say that the clean- 
ing of the garbage receptacle is about the 
most disagreeable task in the home unless 
it is carried out systematically. A fre- 
quent scouring with hot, soapy water, 
followed by a scalding rinse, should keep 
it in a sanitary condition. If it is very 
greasy, some washing soda solution will 
help cut the grease, but as this will also 
affect any painted finish, good judgment 
must determine when to use it. A trick 
for simplifying the care of a garbage pail, 
which is surely old to many housekeepers 
but possibly new to some, is to line it with 
newspaper every (Continued on page 150) 





Meo Peek FUSE? 


The Institute Advises for Safety 


HERE seems to be a haziness in 
the minds of many housekeepers 
on the subject of fuses. The 
name “fuse” is perhaps an un- 

happy one, for its indefinite character, 
while descriptive of the action that takes 
place, does not tell the story as to the 
function and value of this action. If the 
fuse had been called a “circuit protector” 
or ‘circuit opener,” its function might be 
more nearly understood from the name. 
As a matter of fact, the fuse is an auto- 
matic circuit opener which operates when 
an excess of current above a definite pre- 
determined value passes through an 
electrical circuit. g 
The reason for the use of fuses and their 
action can readily be understood if you 
know that when an electrical current 
passes through a wire, the energy expended 
in overcoming the electrical friction of the 
__—-- wire, called ‘‘resistance,” is converted into 
heat. Every ampere of current that flows 
in a given wire produces a definite 
amount of heat, depending on the 
resistance of the wire and the 
length of time the current flows. 
- An increase of current, i. e. am- 
peres, causes a corresponding in- 
crease in heat. From our general 
experience we know that if heat is 
applied to a piece of metal, the 
temperature will rise until a point 
is reached where the amount of heat 
j radiated from the metal will be- 
come equal to the amount of heat 
f applied. If more heat is applied, 
. the metal will become hotter 
' before this equilibrium point is 
reached, and it is easily conceivable 
that a continued increase of heat 
may produce a sufficiently high 
; temperature to melt the metal. 
Considering this, and the fact that 
every ampere of electricity causes 
a definite amount of heat, it is easy 
- to see why, by increasing the 
- amount of current flowing in a cir- 
cuit, the wires may become over- 
heated or overloaded, as it is 
called. +The amount of heat that a 
__wire will radiate depends on its 
surface area and on the nature of 
the materials surrounding it. 
1erefore, there is a fairly definite 
t to the amount of current that 
given wire will carry without getting 
hot as to char the insulation on it or set 
to the surroundings. This current is 
as the carrying capacity of the 
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safeguard against the overheating 
‘wiring in household lighting and 
its, a fuse is put in each wire of 
rcuit. The fuse is made of a metal 

a relatively low melting point 

I that of the copper wires in 
when a current in excess of 
ng capacity of the wires 
circuit, the fuse melts or 
the circuit and stopping 


designed to melt and open the circuit be- 
fore the wires overheat. This operation 
of a fuse is frequently called “blowing,” 
and we speak of a spent fuse as “blown.” 

Although fuses are made in many differ- 
ent forms to meet various conditions, but 
one type is used in the vast majority of 
household installations. This is known as 
the “plug” fuse and consists of a hollow 
porcelain body with a threaded outer shell 
of brass and a brass center contact, the 
whole having about the same dimensions 
and the same general appearance as the 
screw portion of the familiar separable 
connecting plug. The active part of the 
fuse consists of a soft metal alloy wire or 
ribbon, one end of which is soldered to the 
shell and the other end to the center con- 
tact. A metal rim holding a mica disc 
covers the top of a very generally used 
form of this type of plug, the transparent 
mica acting as a window to permit the 
inspection of the fuse wire. Fuses are 


Is Your Fuse-Box 
Sale ocak -<b t.01o er 


ANP can you replace a fuse with- 
out having to call an electrician? 

It is quite possible to provide fuse 
equipment of such a type that safety 
is assured to the person who replaces 
a blown fuse. We believe that the 
municipal and insurance authorities 
who determine and specify household 
wiring regulations will require the 
use of this type of equipment just 
as soon as housekeepers demand it. 
This article is the first of a series 
dealing with the technical features 
of electrical household equipment, 
about which, we believe, housekeepers 
should have more definite knowledge 





made in various capacities and are rated 
in amperes. For example, a ten ampere 
fuse is one that is designed to be used in a 
circuit carrying not more than ten amperes. 
A fuse of the type used in the household 
will carry its rated capacity indefinitely, 
but it should blow within a minute if sub- 
jected to a current of fifty percent more 
than its-rating. The rating of ordinary 
plug type fuses is stamped on the top and 
also on the bottom so that it is easy to 
tell the capacity. 

The blowing of a fuse indicates that some 
improper condition exists in the circuit. 
Either too many lights, appliances, or both, 
are connected, or else there is a defect in 


the wiring causing what is known as a 
short circuit. Frequently in the operation 
of washing-machines the housewife starts 
the motor when the tub, or wringer, or 
both are connected. This will sometimes 
stall the motor with the consequence that 
an excessive current flows in the circuit 
and a fuse is blown. Be sure that before 
a fuse is replaced the trouble that caused 
the blowing has been located and rem- 
edied. 

In the usual household installation the 
fuses are located in a metal box close to the 
point where the electric service enters the 
house. The box contains a fuse block 
which is fitted with sockets for enough 
fuses to care for the various house circuits. 
A switch is generally provided in the cir- 
cuit, but this frequently is in a locked case 
accessible only to the lighting company’s 
employees. If the switch can not be 
operated, the wires from the service leads 
to the fuse block are always live, or, in 
‘other words, are electrified, and as 
the terminals to which the wires are 
fastened are generally exposed, 
there is the possibility of accidental 
contact with live parts during the 
operation of changing a fuse. If 
your fuse installation is of this 
nature, we would advise that you 
always call an electrician, a repre- 
sentative of the lighting company, 
or some one who is perfectly 
familar with the situation, if it 
should become necessary to replace 
a blown fuse. 

With the advent of the numer- 
ous appliances now available for 
use in the home, conditions from 
the standpoint of circuit loads have 
entirely changed. Now, particu- 
larly in houses wired several years 
ago, there is a possibility of over- 
loading circuits by the indiscrim- 
inate connection of heating and 
other appliances, and, further, the 
possibilities of electrical troubles 
in the various appliances them- 
selves have increased the likelihood 
of fuses blowing. The necessity of 
calling in some one for the simple 
operation of replacing a fuse is 
becoming an increasing source of 
annoyance to the housewife, and 
it would be a great satisfaction if 
household fuse installations were so ar- 
ranged that it would be perfectly safe and 
convenient for her to make replacements. 

It is quite possible to arrange fuse 
equipment in such a way that safety is 
assured to the person who replaces a 
blown fuse. In fact, there are now on the 
market combination switch and fuse boxes 
so made that when it is desired to change 
a fuse, operating the switch opens the cir- 
cuit from the service to the fuses, and 
then there is no current on any part of 
the fuse block. The door or cover over 
the fuses interlocks with the switch in such 
a way that the switch must be thrown to 
the “off” position (Continued on page 131) 
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cAmerica Must Have a National Conservatory, Says 
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HE first impression of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff is bewildering. He 
is so tall, so virile, so funda- 


mentally masculine and withal 
so sincerely simple in his personality, that 
one is overwhelmed at the realization that 
the unassuming man facing his audience is 
the foremost living. Russian composer, a 
magnificent pianist, and for several seasons 
the conductor of Moscow’s famous orches- 
tra. I heard him for the first time at the 
gala performance given in New York at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in honor of the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. I have 
heard him many times since, and the 
impression of his power, of his great soul, 
has but intensified with each hearing. 
“close-up”? of Rachmaninoff in his 
own home discloses the true personality of 
the man acclaimed by musicians and critics 
as the greatest pianist in the world. 
Though, driven from Russia by the revo- 


lutionary upheaval and forced to live 
among strangers, he is no tragic figure, no 
gloomy-natured exile, embittered by his 
experiences, but a soul radiating gentleness 
and power, tinged with a quizzical. humor. 
He is an amazing mixture of idealist, 
dreamer, and clear-thinking judge. - 
Facing me across a massive library table, 
he bent his head as he talked of his life, 
his years of effort. And as he answered 
questions put to him, the words spoken 
of him by Josef Hofmann came to my mind. 
“Rachmaninoff! The man whose art 


is as pure as gold, the sincere artist equally. 


admired by musicians and the public. 
Simple, unassuming, truthful, generous. 
Yet behind this gentleness there crops out 
at times the playful deviltry of a giant.” 
Sergei Rachmaninoff is not to be easily 
interviewed. He is so much more interested 
in working out his ideals than in talking 
about himself. But he has formed his own 


conclusions as to musical art in America 
and has exceedingly definite theories as to 
what makes a musician. 

“The question of methods of training 
is a delicate one for a foreigner to discuss,” 
was his answer to almost the first question 
asked him. ‘‘My opinions are formed by 


-what I hear and see as I travel about your 


country. There are some amazing differ- 
ences between musical education here and 
abroad. The child who gives evidence of 
promise should be placed at the beginning 
under the very best teacher it is possible 
to secure. Do not place even a child of 
five under an indifferent teacher, for per- 
fect technique is the result of early train- 
ing, and Americans are insatiable in their 
demand for perfection. 

‘“‘T am not speaking in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but I can only judge by what I 
have observed, and my conclusion from 
these three years Ce on page 132) 

























































Tender luscious little peas 
Make this soup so sure to please. 

Even better, you'll agree, 
Eaten as a Cream of Pea. 
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Such delicious pea soup! 


Of course pea soup is a favorite of yours—it’s one 
of the most popular dishes ail over the world. But 
taste Campbell’s! It will give you a new idea of 

_how good pea soup can be! Every smooth, creamy 
spoonful will delight you with its fresh flavor and 
rich nourishment. 











Campbell’s Pea Soup 





has the fragrance of a new Spring day—welcome as 
its sunshine and its fresh green tints. Sugar-sweet peas, 
rich country milk, golden creamery butter are blended 
and daintily spiced to make as fine a pea soup as ever 
graced your table. All the family will like it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can | 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Your Mother 


and Grandmother 


Before You 


ENERATIONS of the 

most particular house- 
wives have used Pequot 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Their close weave, fine quality 
and white-color have given 
years of satisfactory service 
in homes the country over. 
The best hotels and hospitals 
use them because of their 
sturdy finish and long wear. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be iden- 
tified by the well-known 
Pequot Shield. They are 
sold by all good dealers. 
They are attractively priced. 
Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by 
the yard, and can always be 
identified by the ticket re- 
produced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 


This label on all piece goods 
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DISC OVERS. 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


AVE you learned any Sewing Room Helps that your 


neighbor could use to advantage? 


submitting them to us. 


If so, share them by 


One Dollar will be paid for each sug- 


gestion accepted, and you will help us by enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelop, rather than a stamp, for the return 


of unavailable material. 
INSTITUTE, 


The Game System—My two small children, 
had lost, damaged, or destroyed many of their 
pretty small toys by reason of their being put 
away indiscriminately with the heavier toys. 
Not liking the mental effect of so much casual 
destruction, I worked out a plan for grouping 
their toys into so-called “games.’’ For example, 
several celluloid ducks, a little pail of sea shells, 
a box of Japanese shells containing tiny toys, 
two miniature boats, a little mirror, a wee cellu- 
loid parasol, and several very smiall dolls were 
all fitted into a berry basket painted (when 
inverted) to represent a house or shack, and 
became known as the Beach Game. A fleet of 
battleships, several three-inch trains, and 
numerous tiny lead automobiles and horse- 
drawn vehicles are the Street Game and are 
usually asked for in combination with a box of 
dominoes. The Street Game in its present 
proportions fits into a pound candy box. But 
one beauty of the scheme is its capacity for 
growth. Each new toy must be allotted to a 
“game”’ suitable to its uses, and this affords 
constructive thought. The various “games” 
are kept on the shelf with the regulation games 
and sets of blocks. The children are given a 
choice of one or two “games” at a time, each, 
with the understanding that each game is to 
be replaced in the box which fits it. My chil- 
dren are very careless and most “‘rampageous,” 
as one only expects wide-awake and healthy 
youngsters to be, but not once in more than 
six months have they failed to replace properly 
one of the games. I think they really enjoy 
fitting back the toys. And best of all, each toy 
is safe, with a place of its own, where it can 


not be crushed by larger toys, and has slight" 


chance of being lost. Breakages are prone to 
occur even with the game system, but the 
casualties are reduced go percent. 

M.J.R.R., Wash., D.C. 


Eating Cereals—My two little girls refused 
to eat cereals until recently, when it occurred 
to me to give them each a little sugar bowl 
and pitcher so that they might help themselves. 
As the pitcher and sugar bowl hold only enough 
for one serving, there is no waste or over- 
sweetening. Besides teaching them to wait on 
themselves without spilling, they are getting 
the benefit of wholesome cereals for breakfast 
and learning to like them. Mrs. E. M., Pa. 


Child Training in Cookery—Would you help 
your child and yourself at the same time? Then 
next baking day, when your child begs to 
help, let him help. The usual excuse the child 
receives is that the mother is too busy and 
can’t be bothered. I thought I would give 
my children the chance really to cook, and 
what is the result? On baking day I can turn 
part, or the whole of my baking over to my 
fourteen-year-old son and my eleven-year-old 
daughter. They can cook equally well and take 
great pride in what they do. I do not ask them 
to do too much, just enough so they are al- 
ways desirous of doing more. 

Mrs. ‘Co RS Ps, Mass; 


Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
105 West 39th Street, 


New York City 


Teaching System—I know all mothers find 
teaching system to their children a problem. 


_I have solved mine by taking a large sheet of 


paper and on it a series of pictures cut from 
magazines. For instance, the rules for going 
to bed had pictures of children taking shoes 
and stockings off, hanging up clothes, washing 
face, etc. This makes rules interesting, es- 
pecially for the young members of the nursery 
who can not read. They love to see the pictures 
of other children cleaning their teeth and put- 
ting away their toys. Mrs. A. J. Ci, Alax * 


For Convalescent Children—If a mother 
finds it hard to find amusement for convales- 
cent children, I wish she would try a handful of 
toothpicks with a little pan of puffed wheat or” 
puffed rice. My four little ones had mumps 
one after another, and after watching the 
first, when he was able to sit up in bed, make 


so many interesting things with the toothpicks ~ 


and wheat, I really believe they were rather 


anxious to be just sick enough to play with ~ 


them. Mrs. C..S. Wage 

Interest in Health—In the school my chil- 
dren attend there are no school nurses, nutri- 
tion classes, etc., but I tell them what is being 
done in other schools along health lines, and 
we try to carry out some of these principles, 
chief of which are weighing and measuring. I 
give each a weight chart that they may see for 
themselves what they should weigh, impress 
upon them the value of proper food and plenty 
of sleep, and once a month take them to the 
scales. They are quite interested in observing 
their progress and are not nearly so indifferent 
regarding meals as they were before I had 
them keep their own records. 


Mrs. T, K. F., WilWae 


Remedying Time Wasters—Therehave been 
two small things in my family of three little 
girls that have caused more petty annoyance 
than all the big tasks put together. These 
were heralded in my busiest moments by 
questions such as, ‘‘ Mother, this button has 
come off,” and ‘Mother, my pencil’s broken,” 
or “Where is a pencil?” My decision to reme- 
dy the need of wasting time on such little 
things resulted in the following: First, I dae: 
an attractive Indian basket, called the child 
around me, dedicated it as my “ 


Basket,” and made a game of it to see who . 
could add most to it. The ordinary | thread 
needles, small scissors, and thimble were 


placed in it, and eaclr child was to add 
button she came across loose. Now, when at 
accident happens, here comes the needy on 


bringing the remedies along, and only a second © y 
of my time is required. Next, I screwed a 


patent pencil-sharpener in the playroom 
within easy reach, and above I nailed a neat. 
wooden box, then instigated a contest to see 
who could find the most pencils for the b 


No longer does “Let’s play school” or “Let’ a vos 


draw” have any terrors for me, for they c 
all wait on themselves. Mrs. L. D. W., W. Va. 





































































‘ * 
Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out Sor reference 
Akron tt Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett's Sill Shop, 15 N.Pearl St. 
Alroona—Bendheim's, 130a—r11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Slloe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros, 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 

Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 

Battle Creek——Bahlman’'s Bootery 

Bay City—D, Bendall Co, 
Birmingham—atro North roth St, 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co, 
Bridgeport—W. Kk. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St, 

Buffalo—630 Main St, 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Charleston—J. F, Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—22r Piedmont Bldg. 
Chicago—30 EF. Randolph St. (Room soa) 
Cincinnati ‘he McAlpin Co, 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers,1274 BuclidAy. 
Colorado Springs—M. B. Rich Shoe Co, 
Columbia, S. C.-Watson Shoe Co, 








Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co, 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co, 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 

Des Moi 
Detroit- 


—-W. L. White Shoe Co, | 
*, J. Jackson, 41 I. Adama Ave. 
. Mayer, 427 Northampton St 
ibeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave, 
Elnira—C. W. O'Shea 

il Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co, 
Krie—Weschler Co,, oro State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D., F, Sullivan 
Fitchburge—Wm, C, Goodwin 

Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman's 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co, 
Harrisburg—Orner's, 24 No, 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton's, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—MecMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L,. S. Ayres & Co, 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett's, arr Central Ave. 
oat ous Pa.—Zang's 

Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co, 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co, 
Lancaster—Frey's, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F, N. Arbaugh Co, 

Lawrence, Mass.—G, H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros, Co, 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St, 
Los Angeles—s05 New -Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co, 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
McKeesport——Wm. F, Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co, 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co, 
Minneapolis—21r BKighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co, 
Morristown—G, W. Melick 
Muncie—Miller's, 314 So, Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—807 Broad St. (opp. City Hall 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St, (2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware's 

New York—22 West goth St. 









































feet that cry for comfort 


SOMEWHERE, at some hour,  tilevers lace up trimly and afford 


the nerves of your feet seem to each arch the precise degree of sup- 





utter alittle cry. Astime goes on, portitneeds. For weak arches that 
the cry comes oftener and grows need correction, wear Cantilevers 





louder, It’s a warning that fallen and see how quickly you improve. 















arches, backache, nerve-strain, Cantilever Shoes make it easier 


headache may develop. It’s a cry  toshop,stand and walk without tir- 





































Norfolk—Ames & Brownley for comfort: The comfort of Canti- ing so soon, Life becomes brighter 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop : , y 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. lever Shoes. and happier when your feet are 
: ; Passaic—Kroll's, 37 Lexington Ave oe ; ; 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young To stand at ease, to step out comfortably cared for. It isn’t as 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St, 3 ; rr 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. yracefully, to be fresh and ready if you had to make a sacrifice for 
Pittsfield—Fahey's, 234 North St. , E Ba ; 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale for joyous activity; to feel at best your comfort, «Cantilever Shoes 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co, ’ ; : 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. at all times, your feet need prop- are not only beautifully comfort- 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store erly shaped shoes as much as your able, but they are good looking. 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle ‘ a ” 2 
Rochester—148 Kast Ave. eyes crave yood-looking shoes. Prices are reasonable. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. : ! 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co, Your feet desire shoe Ask for a demonstration 


St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co, ® 
San patonio“ Guarantee moe Co, 
San Diego—The Marston Co, 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg, (Ar 
cade) a 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—-Globe Shoe Co, | 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co, 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co, 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill.—-A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.——Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L, Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—-136 S, Salina St. 
Tacoma—lidelty Bldg. (8th floor) 
Terre Haute—Otto C, Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & IKkoch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro, 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store | 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co, , 
Waltham—Rufus Ce & Sons 
Washington——1g10 Ff St. : 
Waterbury—-Reid & Hughes Co, 
Wheeling--Geo, R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. I. Murray _ 
Wington-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co, 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co, 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. hb 
VYonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—-B. Mc= 
anus Co. 


arches that are flexible at the nearest dealer’s. If 


like their own arches. none listed here is near 
The flexible arch of the you, write to the manufae- 
\ turers, Morse & Burt Co., 
2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
| N, Y., for the address of a 


nearby dealer and an inter- 





Cantilever Shoe improves 
circulation and permits 





strengthening exercise of 



























foot-muscles. Cantilevers 


have no metal shank-piece esting booklet that explains 





concealed in the leather, why so many people have 


fallen arches. 


antilever 
Shoe 


“Pleases the Eye—Eases the Foot” 


as do ordinary shoes. Can- 

















In using advertisements see page 4 73 





Why it is called 
“TE SKAWAY 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. and Prin, Foreign Countries 


* Wi Es simply wouldn’t go near 
that old contraption called a 
‘step-ladder.’ It was dangerous; it 
splintered, the nails tore her clothing, 
and worse, it wabbled and slipped on 
our wood floors; she waited for Dad to 
do her climbing—and prayed every 
time he did! : 


But today that’s only an unpleasant 
memory, for now she uses her new 
TUCKAWAY safety folding ladder. 
It will safely bear more than three times 
her weight. She can open or close it in 
a jiffy, and when through with it, she 
hangs it.on a closet door, in fact, it 
tucks away in any nook. When folded 
it’s no thicker than an ironing 
board, and not nearly as wide. 
You cannot wear it out, more- 
over it 1s Suaranteed! Think 
of it! It’s no wonder Safety 
Engineers endorse it.” 







The pictures 
show how 
simply TUCK- 
AWAY opens. 
Figures 1 and 
Zsoh,O w i,t 
folded, oc- 
cupying less 
than 20 square 
inches of floor 
space. Figure 
3 explains how 
it unfolds —a 
child can do it 
in a jiffy. A 
simple mo-/ 
tion locks it 
securely open. 
No other ladder 


TUCKAWAY is 






1) 


has these features. 


Patented 


made of oil-treated 
oak and poplar, with steel (nickel- 
plated) fixtures. It weighs approxi- 
mately 15 pounds, measures folded, 
234 x 744 x 52 inches and open, is tested 
to over 1,000 pounds on the top-step. 


TUCKAWAY is approved by Good 
Housekeeping, Tribune, and Modern 
Priscilla Institutes, and safety engi- 
neers everywhere. Sold by best de- 
partment and hardware stores; if yours 
has not yet received TUCKAWAY, 
mail check or money order direct. 


PRICES: Plain base, $6.95; Rubber bace, $7.20 
West of Mississippi, $7.20 and $7.45 
Shipping Charges Collect 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway — Dept. C—New York City 


NOTICE; A limited sales territory 
ts still open to responsible agents 
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DR val 


Dues tt 0n bees 


Questions concerning food, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


request. 
Sanitation, 


A Tribute From Youth 


I am a boy of twelve 
I was reading 
your ad in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING and wish to be- 
come a member of the 
League for Longer Life. 
Please send literature. 


oe Increasing the 
F.A., Texas 


I am _ complimented 
by thinking that a boy 
of your age would be 
interested in a matter 
which so many grown 
people neglect. I think 
it speaks well for your 
future health and wel- 
fare that you want to 
become a member of the 
League for Longer Life. Unfortunately, under 
our present rules, we do not admit to active 
membership persons under twenty years. 
We are anxious, however, to have you co- 
operate with us, and I should be glad if you 
would write me a letter, telling me what kind 
of food you eat, what exercise you take, how 
often you bathe, the temperature of your bath, 
and what plays you engage in chiefly. If you 
will write me such a letter, I shall be glad to 
give you further advice, and when you reach 
twenty, I hope you will still want to belong to 
the League for Longer Life. i 


A Tribute From Old Age 


Dear Dr. Wiley, Family Physician of the Good 
Housekeeping Octogenarians: 

All this time since you came into the family, I have 
intended to write to you, being of the elderly who have 
a pride in making the years count for good and with 
an ambition to make the advanced years of life useful, 
wholesome, and happy. I am busy this wonderful 
fall afternoon, but I am taking the time to send 
the addressed and stamped envelop for a copy of the 
Questionnaire, sent with the hope that I may have 
the honor of joining the League with which, so far as 
I am informed, I am entirely in sympathy. 


A. E. P., Conn. 


In the same mail that brought your letter 
came a letter from a little boy of twelve asking 
admission to the League. I feel greatly 
complimented to learn, by this incident, that 
the appeal which I have made for better health 
and longer life has found a foothold in the 
hearts of the very young and the very eld. 
Certainly no better augury for the success of 
the movement could come than to see such 
widely separated interests. I take pleasure 
in sending you the Questionnaires. Of course, 
when one is past eighty, there is not much that 
can be done for him, but even at that age 
I feel strongly that if people would be guided 
by my advice with regard to the last years of 
their lives, persons over eighty might add at 
least one year more to their mundane existence. 


dressed envelop. 


for Longer Life. 


The Persistence of Tradition 


Several young mothers of my acquaintance tell me 
that unless I bundle up my seven-months-old baby 
in flannel bands and shirts instead of leaving his 
bowels and stomach unprotected, he is apt to have 
an attack of cholera infantum. I, too, am young 
in the art of raising children, but can not understand 
why my perfectly healthy child should be uncom- 
fortable in flannels during an Oklahoma summer 
which is almost tropical in temperature. 


H. F. Q., Okla. 

I am unable to account for the persistence 
of the erroneous tradition about bundling 
babies up in flannels in the hot weather. I 
have frequently called attention to this matter 
in my writings and in my addresses. The 
theory that the baby must be bundled and 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘‘Artificial 
Food for Infants,’”? and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” and ‘“‘Reducing and 
Weight.” 
pamphets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


one can only guess. 


L HAY 


Prescriptional 





wrapped with flannels — 
in hot weather must 
have originated with 
the devil. It has no 
basis in scientific fact. 
It is torture to the child 
and often is the cause of — 
fatal illness. The same 
tradition holds with 
regard to colic. The — 

4 


These 


All those inter- 
flannel band does not 

prevent colic. It is true — 
that immediately after — 
birth and the separa-_ 

tion of the cord, a light — 

linen bandage is advis- 
able until all danger of 
hernia is over. The’at- — 
tending physician will give instructions for this. — 


Encouraging Results 


As I joined the League for Longer Life about a year 
ago, sending you report of physician’s examination, 
and as you requested me to report at least once a year, 

I am writing now to say that I have gone to a doctor 
for my annual examination, and the report has been 
rather encouraging. He found the heart pretty 
strong, the lungs all right, and the blood pressure 
120, which he thought was better for me than I10 


last year. Bot. Ri, ee 


I am greatly pleased to find that your phys- 
ical condition has improved during the year 
you have been a member of the League for 
Longer Life. I am particularly gratified to 
find that the blood pressure has risen. This 
shows that you are better nourished and have 
better blood than you had before. I can only 
urge you to use every effort to improve your | 
condition still further and not omit going to 
your physician again at the end of the year 
for another examination. . ; 


An Uncertain Remedy 


I have been in ill health for the past four years. 
My sickness began with what the doctor called ‘‘tonsil 
poisoning,’ and, of course, I immediately had them 
removed when I found they were the source of my 
ailments. This was followed by the flu, and I seemed 
to grow weaker and more miserable all the time. I 
suffered greatly from mental depression, which I at-_ 
tribute to the extreme bodily weakness. nt two. 
months in a sanitarium last winter taking a “building _ 
up’ treatment, and gained thirty pounds. Never-— 
theless, [ continue to suffer from that old tired feeling. 
The physician called- my trouble ‘‘asthenia,” andI _ 
surely would appreciate your giving me some in 
formation on the subject. Would this condition 
be relieved or aggravated by marriage? Ye" 






















Whether the condition of asthe 
which you are suffering would be re 
aggravated by marriage is a matter at wl 
I am told that 
marriages result unhappily, and your 
are, therefore, that the matrimonial 
which you make may prove uns 
I should like to ask also P you think 
be treating your fiancé right to r 
the light of a physician’s prescrip 
cure of a disease? He probably would 
your mental attitude in this respect. 
weakness doubtless comes from i 
Certainly a wholesome, 
‘diet would be better for you than ma 
I feel very keenly that cod liver o 
probably do you more good. In fact 
so little faith in the therapeutic val 
mony that I would almost sugge 
the thousands of secret remedies on | 
as being, upon the whole, safer anc 
ily got rid of if unsatisfactory. 






She rea naptha 
odor means 
eet clean clothes 


Clothes with the sweetness that tells 
they are clean through and through— 
really clean! The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha goes through every thread, 
makes the dirt let go, then vanishes, 
carrying all odors with it. 

Because of the great help of the real 
naptha, less rubbing is needed with 
Fels-Naptha than with any other soap. 
After the little rubbing, douse the 
clothes, and the Fels-Naptha soapy water 
flushes all the dirt away. Then what a 
delightful clean-clothes smell! 

The combination of splendid soap 
and real naptha gives Fels-Naptha a 
double cleaning-value—the cleaning- 
value of soap and the cleaning-value of 
real naptha. 

The only way you can get this benefit 
in soap is to be sure you get Fels-Naptha— 
the original and genuine naptha soap— 
of your grocer. Theclean naptha odor 
and the red-and-green wrapper are your 
guides. 





FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately send 
for free sample. Write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 


For laces and all fine things Useful all over the house! 


Let good soap and real naptha—the Fels-Naptha not only washes any- 
excellent, safe cleaner that dry cleaners thing washable, but safely cleans any- 
use—clean your silken and filmy gar- thing soap-and-water will clean. {ft 
ments. The only way you can get this washes dishes and cut-glass free from 
combination is by using Fels-Naptha. greasy streaks, and leaves them sweet 
It loosens the dirt so gently that it and glistening. It takes spots out of 
makes the clothes last longer. It rugs, carpets, cloth, draperies. Quickly 
washes fine white fabrics snowy white. brightens linoleum and painted wood- 
It quickly restores the bright fresh look work. Cleans enamel of bathtub, 
to all your lovely clothes. washstand, sink, refrigerator. Makes 

everything sweet and sanitary. 





© 1921, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 

















THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 75 


AMERICAN 
STEEL WOOL 


The Modern 
Aluminum Cleanser 


ye simply pull off a wad 
of these softly wooled steel 
strands, moisten with warm 
water, apply any white soap, 
then gently rub. Encrusted dirt, 
stains, scratch-marks, etc., van- 
ish, leaving a clean, shiny surface 
smooth as satin. Forget old- 
fashioned cleansers and try 
AMERICAN Steel Wool, Grade O, 
on your Pyrex, enamel ware, 
porcelain, glass, cutlery, electric 
irons and electric cooking de- 
vices, nickel fittings, bath tubs, 
cooking pots, refrigerators, 
stoves, ranges, etc. Keeps 
floors, woodwork, windows, glas; 
doors, etc., spick and span. 


In Various Grades — From 
Fine to Coarse 
AMERICAN Steel Wool is put up in 
small and large household packages. 
Sold in Hardware and Paint Stores, 
Department Stores, Chain Stores, 
Groceries, etc. If your dealer has 
not the grade you want, send his 
name and [5c and you will be sup- 
plied. To get the best results, be 
sure that the Steel Wool you buy is 
AMERICAN Steel Wool, in the Red, 

White and Blue Package. 


Department G 
AMERICAN 


Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Inc. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses St., N.Y. C. 
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HEALTH aa 2 oboe 


W ell-car ed-for 


Teeth Contribute Much to “4 


Health, Happiness, and Good Looks 


By Noma 


UCH has been said and written upon 
the care of the teeth. In many 
instances the statements are extreme, 

but the subject is an important one, and few 
realize that the simple daily exercise of the 
tooth-brush contributes more to our general 
health, happiness, and good looks than all 
the cosmetics on the market. 

As a matter of cleanliness and a means of 
enhancing the beauty of the teeth, the use 
of the tooth-brush is absolutely necessary. 
Looking at it from another standpoint, it is 
a well-known fact that as mouth infection is 
a source of many diseases, it seems reasonable 
to say that we do not attach sufficient im- 
portance to the use of the tooth-brush. 

The kind of brush to use is also important, 
and while there is an infinite variety to choose 
from, the kind which is considered best by 
those who are competent to judge of such 
matters is rarely used. The short brush with 
stiff bristles is considered the best for this 
reason: When the brush is long, and the 
bristles long, the movement of the brush in 
the mouth is limited, which reduces the friction. 


“The friction is a necessary factor in obtaining 


the best results from the brushing. Common 
sense draws the conclusion that the short 
brush with stiff or medium stiff bristles is the 
best one to use. 

There is also a right and a wrong way of 
using the brush, and the right way is the easiest. 
The first action of the brush is an up and down 
one, first on one side and then on the other. 
Then open the mouth and brush back of the 
teeth with a drawing motion following the 
curve of the gums. The action must extend 
back to wisdom teeth both outside and in. 

The teeth should be brushed at least twice 


For the Home Mialiiner 


(Continued from page 42) 


not be convenient to have the crown molded, 
small folds may be laid in the bottom edge to 
shape it. The circular shape for the top 
crown and the band for the side crown are 
shown in the illustration at the lower left of 
page 42. The band is wired at the top, 
the sides sewed together, and the circular top 
adjusted inside, as shown in picture. In putting 
the canvas crown and brim together, you will 
find that the wired edges of the canvas head-size, 
or the turned-up material around the wired 
head-size, make a firm base, therefore it is not 
necessary to wire the bottom of canvas crown. 
Should the crown be too high, lower at bottom 
or give more height on one side than the other 
by basting a tuck, very flat and smooth, on the 
side desired to be lower. Now canvas crown 
and canvas brim are ready for covering. 


Covering the Brim 
Again place the canvas brim flat on the table, 
this time over the outing flannel, the front of 
the hat on the bias of the flannel. (It is just as 


well to remember that all biases always go to ~ 1 
blocked shape and can usually be bought i in the - 


the front.) Pin the canvas and flannel to- 
gether, then trim the flannel almost to the 
wire. Remove pins and adjust on the top of 
the brim, slashing through the center, length- 
wise and crosswise for the opening for the head. 
Baste smoothly in place. Repeat for the cover- 
ing of the upper brim, only instead of trimming 
the facing close to the wire, allow about an 
inch extra. See illustration at left of lower 
center group of page 42. Pin in place, as 
shown, and then turn over and whip to canvas, 
without going through to covering material. See 
center illustration in bottom group of page 42. 

Lay frame flat again and cut material for 
facing or under-brim. Adjust this to brim, as 
in right-hand illustration in bottom group of 


M ‘ul Vane: 


a day upon arising and going to bed, with 
some good standard preparation, and the 
spaces between the teeth cleaned with dental 
floss once a day. When it is possible the 
teeth should be cleaned or the mouth washed ~ 
out after every meal as well. When cleaning 
the teeth is confined to once a day, the best 
time is at night before retiring, as most of the 
decay of the teeth takes place during the night. ~ 
When brushing the teeth, it is better to use luke- 
warm water rather than very cold or very hot. 
It is advisable, and necessary, to have teeth 
examined by a careful dentist at least twice~ 
a year; he will also suggest or advise dental 
preparations suited to a particular case. It | 
is a good plan, after brushing the teeth thor- _ 
oughly, to rinse the mouth with an antiseptic ; 
wash once a day, a few drops of listerine added 
to half a glassful of water. A solution of | 


ee ie 





salt and water makes a good antiseptic wash. 

Mothers should. impress upon their little - 
children the necessity of caring for their teeth. 
Three years old is not too young for a child 
to commence using a soft, fine tooth-brush 
with the same regularity that grown-up sister 
observes. The habit will insure sound second 
teeth and help to preserve the child’s health. 

No matter how careful we are about clean- — 
ing our teeth, tartar will collect. Tartar is 
a substance which collects on the teeth from 
fluids in the mouth. Ii it: is not removed it 
will hurt the teeth; that is. why we must let 
the dentist look at them occasionally. We 
must also provide good, wholesome labor for our 
teeth by eating the right kind of food, and_ 
chewing it thoroughly, so that it may digest. 
We will then be promoting our general 
rae Se as well as the health and beauty of our 
teeth 








































page 42, trimming edge and turning under. 
Place wire inside of turned-under edge, pin 
at regular intervals as shown, and slip-stitch 
without taking stitches through. 

For the covering of the crown, first cut a 
circular piece each of flannel and the outer 
covering, baste together, then adjust on the 
crown, first with pins, then basted. Trim off 
any extra material which overlaps the top of 
the crown more than an inch. See illustration 
at bottom of right-hand picture of page 42. 

The covering material for side crown (or 
band connecting the crown and the brim of the 
hat) should be a bias strip. Both the upper 
and lower edges are turned, but not sewed, 
then caught invisibly to the crown. As the” 
band is wider than the crown, it falls in soft 
folds; these should be tacked here and there. 
The ends are cut on a bias and seamed neatly 
to fit the hat. It is of the utmost dnpertance g 
that all biases should be cut true. _ pe 


A Rolled Brim fae 
A shape which has a distinctly rolled brim is a 


millinery department of any department store. | 
The crown is covered as described above, — 
but the brim, instead of having both an un 
and an upper brim facing, is covere 
bias piece. This piece comes from th 
underneath, over the edge of the brim 
back to the head-size on upper side. 
to be adjusted to frame, and when 
place, is sewed at head-size where 
not show. Then the crown, wl 
pletely covered, is placed over it, = 
are sewed together. is 
A smart covering for the first : 
satin or crépe de Chine and quill 
trimming, as illustrated on page 42, ; 





Time has fesfed The Hoover 


Millions more carpets and rugs are regularly 
beaten, swept and air-cleaned by The 
Hoover, than are entrusted to any other 
cleaner. 

Thirteen years of such usage has conclu- 
sively proved that The Hoover greatly 
prolongs the life and beauty of all carpet- 
ings—as we guarantee. 


More, it has served to perfect The Hoover 
mechanically. Many exclusive inventions 
now shield from imitation those vital fea- 
tures of The Hoover which make it the 
foremost electric cleaner. 


Not only is its electrically-revolved, 
Beating-Sweeping Brush covered by patent. 
Also the automatic protection of this brush, 
from being clogged or stopped by hairs, 
strings or fibres, is similarly patented. 

The simple manner in which this soft brush 
may be lowered as it slowly wears; the fully 


enclosed and hence dirt-protected, vertical 
motor; the accessible, single oil cup; the 
ability to beat out destructive grit as it 
sweeps up clinging litter; the way The 
Hoover may be tilted backward or forward 
by its handle without tightening any screws; 
the efficient dirt-bag which is so easy to 
remove and empty without scattering dust 
—these are a few of the additional Hoover 
patented advantages. 


Have a free home demonstration of this 
time-tested, time-perfected cleaner and its 
attachments. 


Phone any Tel-U-Where Information 
Bureau or write us for addresses of Author- 
ized Dealers, the only dealers licensed to 
demonstrate, sell and service Hoovers bear- 
ing our guarantee. Offered in four sizes, 
all moderately priced. Convenient terms, 


if desired. 


THe Hoover Suction SWEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 


eHOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Our 
“Type 2” 
Oxford 


The Utmost of 
Stylish Comfort 


Women have at last discovered 
that it is neither attractive nor 
womanly to totter and limp 
through life. 


Street shoes with sensible toes and 
heels and flexible arches—like the 
arches of your own feet—are every- 
where in vogue. But in conforming 
with this sensible fashion, it is well 
to bear in mind that 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


~ Are the ORIGINAL 
muscle-developing, beauty-preserving 


Health Shoes 
Their famous construction is ex- 
tensively imitated but cannot 
be duplicated. 


And yet, unlike ordinary orthopedic 
footwear, ‘‘Ground Grippers’’ do not 
restrict you to a single type of shoe. 
There are several smart models from 
which to choose. Two of them are il- 
lustrated here. For health and com- 
fort they are wonderful. For style 
they speak for themselves. 


If there isn't a “Ground Gripper” Store 
in your locality, send us the name of your 
regular dealer, and we will see that you 
get these shoes. Refuse substitutes! 





Ground Gripper Shoe Company, Inc. 
Grippertown (East Lynn), Mass. 


Exclusive Stores 
in Principal Cities 
2000 Agents 
Everywhere 


Oxford 


Write us for \ 

our \ 
Medical Booklet 
on Feet— 


FREE! 
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IMPORTANT 


INSTRUCTIONS 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, 
ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 


40th ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT 


FOR YE OLDE - FASHIONED VALENTINE PARTIE, INCLUDING: 


ie 
V0 ae 
3 
4, 

AR back in the history of 
romance, even before the 5. 
time of Chaucer, the belief 6. 


endured that in spite of snows 
and wintry weather the search of 
the birds for their mates began 
on St. Valentine’s Day, the four- 
teenth day of February, on 
which date the Romans had be- 
headed Valentine. The pretty 
sentiment persisted that beaux 
and belles should begin their 
wcoing then, until St. Valen- 
tine’s Day became dedicated to 
lovers in perpetuity, and on the 
fourteenth of February tender 
messages crossed each other 
in the mail like snowflakes in 
the meadow. While the hun- 
dreds of years may have altered 
the methods of St. Valentine’s 


%¢ 


All the ideas of these moderns have been 
gathered together to be tried out this St. 


_ Valentine’s evening—all the scientific charms 


for making blind Cupid not only see, but see 
straight, and not only feel, but think. These 
new inventions for rending hearts by rote and 


Instructions for making love in ye olde- 


fashioned waye 


. A charm to invoke a proposal of marriage 
. Decorations to soften adamantine hearts 


Invitations shot to their unknown destination 


by arrows from the quiver of Cupid. 
The Way io a Man’s Heart Menu 
Game—Famous Lovers 


eo” 


Day, the lustrums of time 
have not ameliorated its 
madness, and Cupid goes | 
about in a hit-or-miss sort 
of way, with the most seri- 
ous effects among casual by- - 
standers. 

Yet there are those who 
claim there is a method of 
harnessing the madness of 
St. Valentine’s Day, of di- 
recting the arrows of Cupid 
—there are those who claim 
that proud science is to 
Cupid like a string unto 
a bow, always leading 
though following, andalways 


bending though obeying. 


rule, these scientific methods for turning ye 
olde-fashioned arts of Cupid into modern 


crafts that all may learn and practise. 
taught free of charge to all who co 
Olde-Fashioned Valentine Partie arra 
Elaine for 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


The open season*for 
hunting hearts begins 
‘ 





St. Valentine’s Day 


Olde-Fashioned FKalentine Partie 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 









There’s a 


nice new gown 
in your coal bill 


Send for this free book 





OU might as well have will save in. the same degree. 


A that new gown instead of And think of the satisfaction 
letting it be burned up by your of having every room hot-water 
Giaee-aiencadurmaceornstoves. ..-med with its own American 


If your house is large, the Radiator. No more hot rooms 
IDEAL TYPE A Heat MacHINE- on one side of the house and 
will save one-third of what cold roomson the other. Fewer 
you're spending for coal. If coughs and colds; more money 
your house is small, Arcota for clothes and less for coal. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Dept. 51— 104 West 42nd Street Dept. 51—816 So. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
New York or Chicago 
Dept. 51 


Without obligation, send me by mail your free 
booklet, “Better Warmth and Better Health.” 


HE FREE BOOK offered 
here gives ten secrets for 
saving coal. It tells how your 
home can have the same per- 
fect warmth which this Com- 








pany’s larger heating plants ‘Naine 

give to mansions, cathedrals 

and even the White House Street 

itself. Fill in the coupun and 

mail. City State 





If you plan to build putanxhere(__) 





a. | 


In using advertisements see page 4 79 


Like Rice? 
Hlere is 
your dish 


Bt tet 4 Liat eta} Cae a4 


Toe aet| 


PAYS 


OU’LL never gee how ape 

rice can taste until you try 
Comet. And it’s so nutritious for 
every member of your family— 
especially for the children. The 
little ones love heaping dishes of 
Comet Rice, for white rice suits 
healthy appetites. 


The sealed, dust-proof pack- 
age, pictured above, keeps it free 
from impurities from the time it 
is cleaned until it reaches your 
kitchen. 


At all good grocers—your gro- 
cer’s. Look for the Comet on the 
yellow package with the red band. 


COOK RICE RIGHT—the Comet Way 


H=e4t 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in large 
saucepan. When boiling violently, add slowly 
1 cup Comet Rice. 
—or until grains are soft. Drain in colander, set 
on back of stove until grains fallapart. Do not 
cover. That makes rice heavy and soggy. 


Continue boiling 20 minutes 





EVER EAT BROWN RICE? Doctors 

recommend whole rice with the natural 

outside coating and vitamines retained. 

Highly nourishing. Try Comet Natural 
Brown Rice. 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 


Galveston and New York 
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At the Court of King Edward 


(Continued from page 65) 


smoker, but outside the smoking-room, either 
at Marlborough House when King George 
was Prince of Wales or outside the smoking- 
room at Buckingham Palace today, no one 
ever catches the smell of tobacco smoke. 

When Queen Alexandra began the practise 
of smoking cigarettes and allowed ladies to do 
so in her presence, it led at first to a little diffi- 
culty with regard to Court etiquette. As 
Queen Mary, then Princess of Wales, had put a 
ban on ladies smoking in her presence, it 
would not have been etiquette for any lady to 
smoke in her presence even when Queen Alex- 
andra was present and indulged in an after- 
lunch or after-dinner cigarette. This, of 
course, was an absurd position, and the then 
Princess of Wales withdrew the ban on ladies 
smoking in her presence, though she never 
smoked herself. 

There were also some differences of opinion 
between King Edward and his son and 
daughter-in-law concerning the upbringing of 
the present Prince of Wales. For one thing, 
their Majesties did not believe in making any 
difference in the manner of the upbringing of 
any of their sons. 

King Edward thought some _ difference 
should be made. “You can not teach David 
too early,” he would often say to their present 
Majesties, “that he is the future heir to the 
throne and will be King one day, if he lives. 
He is your eldest son, and he ought to be taught 
from a child to understand what that means.” 

One evening, when the late King and Queen 
Alexandra were dining at Marlborough House, 
the former made an effort himself to impress 
his ideas upon his eldest grandson. None of the 
Princes was at dinner, but afterward the pres- 
ent Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
were sent into the drawing-room to see their 
grandparents. The eldest Prince, always 
more modest and retiring than his younger 
brother, made the latter enter the room first. 

“Tut, tut,” exclaimed King Edward to his eld- 
est grandson, “this will never do. You two leave 
the room and come back again, and David, re- 
member that you are to enter the room first.” 

The Princes, however, did not return. The 
eldest Prince ran off up-stairs to bed, and his 
brother, not caring to go back by himself, 
followed his brother’s example. But from 
that time the eldest Prince always entered a 
room before his brothers on such occasions. 

One afternoon, | remember, I was in atten- 
dance on Queen Alexandra in her boudoir at 
afternoon tea when King Edward, Queen Mary, 
and some half-a-dozen intimate friends of the 
sovereign were present. The conversation 
turned on the young Prince, and King Edward, 
who was standing with his back to the fire, 
said to his daughter-in-law, 

“David is a clever enough boy, May, and a 
great little sportsman for his age, but he is 
terribly shy, and it is partly your fault that he 
is. You should endeavor to knock the shyness 
out of him.” 

“Oh,” replied the then Princess of Wales, 
“leave David to me. I understand boys. 


Adveauireen in Our Street 


(Continued from page 53) 


hay, and waited. It wasn’t so very long until 
we heard her coming scratch, scratch, up the 
stairs. It took her so long that she flew the 


rest of the way. Probably she was anxious to’ 


know if her little nest was as she had left it. 
And it was, for we hadn’t touched one single 
egg. Then we all tiptoed down-stairs and left 
her, and played in Major’s stall till the rain 
was over. 

When the sky was all clear. again, we went 
out into the street and built a dam across the 
gutter where the water was running. We all 
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I have five of them, remember, and you had 
only two.’ 

The reply. rather angered King Edward. 
He made no answer and shortly afterward 
left the room. ‘ 

There were constant little passages of that. 
kind between him and Queen Mary over the 
upbringing of the Prince of Wales and one or 
two other matters, but the relationship 
between them was beyond doubt, in the main, 
very friendly in character. Queen Mary did | 
not altogether approve of some of the people — 
that both King Edward and Queen Alexandra — 
were quite ready tomeet. King George, bothas _ 
Prince of Wales and as King, has always left it _ 
entirely to Queen Mary to decide whether they — 
would refuse to meet any particular people. 

I remember on the occasion of a big house | 
party at Chatworth in the time of the late — 
Duke of Devonshire, which was to be joined by — 
King Edward, Queen Alexandra, and their 
present Majesties, Queen Mary objected to 
the name of a certain sporting peer. His — 
name was in the list of the guests invited to 
meet the royal party, which had been sent by _ 
the Duke and Duchess in the ordinary way for — 
approval by King Edward and the Prince of — 
Wales. King Edward was willing to meet the 
peer, so was Queen Alexandra; Princess Mary — 
was resolute in her objection to do so. As it 
would have been most awkward for King 
Edward to object to any name on the list, the — 
matter was eventually settled by the list being 
“passed” both by King Edward and the Prince 
of Wales, but Princess May managed to con- 
tract a slight chill the day before the date of — 
the house party and was not present at it. 

One practise prevailed in Court in the late 
reign that Queen Victoria would never have _ 
permitted in her time and which has ceased 
since King George ascended the throne. Ia 
allude to people paying friends of the royal — 
family large sums to secure them invitations — 
to house parties at which the then King and 
Queen Alexandra were to be present. King — 
Edward was perfectly well aware that some of — 
his friends received money from wealthy and 
socially ambitious people to secure them invi- 
tations to be his fellow guest at a house party. 

On one occasion, when the late Lord Fisher 
asked King Edward if he would object to meet- 
ing Mr. Edmund Davis, a wealthy manu- 
facturer and his wife, King Edward said -to 
him laughingly, 

“How much will you get out of the business 
if I meet them?” 

King Edward spoke jokingly, for he knew 
Lord Fisher was not in the least the kind of 
man to make money in that way. The King’s 
joke, however, very nearly ended in the com- 
plete rupture of his friendship with Lord 
Fisher. The latter was furious at the remark. __ 

“Tm d—d if I ever want to speak to you — 
again,” cried the irate sailor, and he wal 
straight out of the room. — 

It was not until six months later ‘that. ee : 
was reconciled to King Edward in seman 5 
room of the Mereoonks Club: Saas e a 


got ourselves pretty wet and mud 


discovered us, ‘and. every one was 
except the Children-Who-Brok 
Toys-on-Christmas. 
But there came a time at ast 
start to school, in the red schoo 
down the hill from the Mill, across t 
far from Our Street. Then our A 
were quite different, but we kept righ 
ing them, and our pretty hore’ na 
Miss Phoebe. 





serves 8 persons, 






“Jempting healthful 


wintery dishes ~ 


Easy to make~ economical to serve i] apie Mie 


Of course, you know how delicious Det Monte 
Fruits are—and how very convenient—just as they 
come from the can. 


And now, with the reduced prices on last year’s 
pack, which make them most economical, thrifty house: 
wives are using Det Monte Fruits more freely than 
ever before to add that special summer touch so essen- 
tial to winter menus. 


For the wide® variety and ever-ready goodness of 
Det Monte Fruits make them ideal for quick, sure-to- 
please service at breakfast, luncheon or dinner, all the 
year round. 


But more important even than their convenience is 
the almost limitless number of simple, inexpensive and 
truly palatetempting ways in which you can use Det 
Monte Fruits to put new variety and charm into 
every-day meals. 


This Book Shows How 
Send for a free copy 


The recipes on this page give just a hint of their 
endless possibilities. Try them. And then, for more 
than 500 others, just as practical and appealing —just 
as wholesome and inexpensive—write us for a copy of 
our 64-page book, “Det Monte REcIPEs OF FLavor: 
It will help you and it is free. 

* Address Department B 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


PINEAPPLE PUDDING: Heat 3 cups 
of milk with the sirup from one No, 2% can 
of DEL MONTE Sliced Pineapple. Mix I 
cup sugar, '% cup cornstarch, 4 teaspoon salt 
with % cup waterand add to the milk, Cook 
until thick, Add 1 teaspoon butter, juice of 
half a lemon, and half of the canned pine- 
apple cut in cubes. Fold in the beaten whites [ 
of 3 eggs, and mold. When firm turn from | he, 

the mold and garnish with the other halfcan 
of pineapple and whipped cream. This dish 


A Dainty Salad 


PEAR AND PRUNE SALAD: Place 
halves of DEL MONTE Canned Pears on 
lettuce leaves. Fill centers 
cheese balls. Place halves of pitted prunes 
(or dates) around the cheese, add mayon- 
naise and sprinkle with paprika before serv- 
ing. (Note—DEL MONTE Dri-Pak Prunes 
are especially suited to this purpose. Being 
dry-cooked and packed solid in cans without 
sirup, they are delicious, just as they are, for 
stuffing with nuts, in salads, etc.) 


A Breakfast Dish 
with a new appeal 


APRICOTS WITH SCRAMBLED 
EGGS: Beat 5 eggs slightly, add % cup of 
the sirup from DEL MONTE Canned Apri- 
cots, I teaspoon of salt, and 14 teaspoon of 
pepper, and pour into a hot frying pan in 
which I tablespoon of fat has been melted. 
Cook over low fire, stirring constantly until 
mixture is creamy, Pour over toast and put 
two halves of apricot on each serving. 


with cottage 


Another Dessert Delicacy 
made in a jiffy 

DE LUXE PEACH 
halves of DEL MONTE Peaches on slices 
of cake. Pour overa sauce made by thicken- 
ing 1 cup of the peach sirup with 2 teaspoons 
cornstarch,and flavoring it with 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 2 teaspoons lemon juice, 4 teaspoon 
cinnamon and a few grains of salt. Garnish 
with whipped cream and a cherry. 


TRIFLE: Place 
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CANNED FRUITS 
VEGETABLES AND 
DRS 6l7 8? aa 
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© 192) =~ tHe Genesee PuRE FOOD COMPANY 


‘JELLO 


Americas most famous dessert 


PERFECT results will follow your use of Jell-O in salad preparation. 

To make the Imperial salad above, drain juice from half a can of 
pineapple, add one tablespoonful of vinegar and enough water to make 
a pint. Heat to boiling point and add one package of Lemon Jell-O. 
Just as Jell-O begins to set, add three slices of canned pineapple, cubed, 
one-half can Spanish pimentos, shredded, and one medium size cucum- 
ber, salted and cut fine. Mould in individual moulds or in one large 
mould and slice. Serve with cream salad dressing. @ © Send for 
our new free Jell-O Book describing other salads and many desserts. 
Our address is on our package. 
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and weather and remaining coolly aloof until 
Carston began to be curious about her. As 
they came ‘abreast the lights from a drug 
store, he caught sight of her piquant face 
for the first time and shifted from the other 
side of Lottie. , 

“Let’s go up to Dreamland,” he suggested. 

“TLet’s,”’ Lottie seconded eagerly. 

For a moment Bonnie hesitated, measuring 
the effect of refusal, then decided against it. 
_ She smiled at Carston provocatively. 

“Can you dance?” she asked him. 

“Tl show you if I can,” he boasted. 

Through an evening of sudden, unexpected 
delights he showed her how well he could 
dance. Through the beat of the measures he 
swirled her in a rhythm which left her breath- 
less, not with exertion but with emotion. He 
alternated his dances punctiliously with 
Lottie, but Bonnie, waiting for his returns, 
knew unerringly that she was the lodestar of 

_ his pleasure as he was of hers. Watching him 
beneath the swaying lantern as the band 
blared luring music, she felt a quick con- 
striction of her throat. Through their last 
dance she was exhilaratedly conscious of his 
nearness, and she understood his motive in 
leading them out when it was done. 

“T could have danced all night,” Lottie de- 
clared, her pale cheeks glowing with excite- 
ment. 

Carston put his hands over Bonnie’s. 
“Could you?” he asked her. 

Her eyes, answering him, gleamed brighter 
than stars. ’ 

He said good-by to them both in front of 
the Myers’ house with impartiality, but his 
grasp held Bonnie’s hand tightly for a long 
moment. 

“We'll have to go again,” he said. 

“ Ain’t he grand?” Lottie exclaimed as they 
waited for Pa Myers to answer their summons. 
“He was a Rush man, Alpha Delt. Now he’s 
an interne at the County Hospital. They say 
his folks are awful rich down in some town in 
Indiana. He’s not like the rest of the fellows, 

' either.” 

‘isn’ t.ber” 

“No,” Lottie went on. ‘He’s different. 
T could love a man like that,’’ she sighed. 
“Couldn’t you?” . 

“T don’t know,” Bonnie said indifferently, 
though she could hear the pounding of her 
heart and feel the flutter of a nerve in her 
throat. Alone in her room, she lay awake for 
long hours, dreaming. 


FoR a week she did not see Brent Carston, 
although he was never out of her thoughts. 
Time and again she thought she heard his 
voice over the wires, and every night upon the 
Boulevard she strained her eyes for sight of 
him. To her surprise, however, he came to 
the house. Lottie was working on a night 
shift, and Bonnie welcomed him with a relief 
at her absence mingled with fear lest he had 
come seeking her friend rather than herself. 
They sat out on the tiny doorstep despite the 
chill of the night, while Carston sought to 
discover things about Bonnie that she chose 
not to tell. For childhood she wove a tale of 
a western ranch, followed by residence with the 
mythical elderly relative. In the telling she 
grew so sorry for the child she had never been 
—although she might have pitied with in- 
_ finitely better reason the child she had truly 
been—that she sobbed once in genuine self- 
CME Yn 
~ “Vou poor little kid!’ Carston breathed 
_ softly, putting his arm across her shoulders. 
But he did not try to kiss her, and she did 
- not know whether to be glad or sorry. He 
went before Lottie came home, and Bonnie 
lipped into bed to avoid telling the other girl 
of his coming. But she kissed the place on her 
_ shoulder where his hand had rested. 
__ By chance which sometimes smiles on love 


ee rey 
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(Continued from page 48) 


and lovers, Bonnie met Carston two nights 
later as she was coming home from work on 
the later shift. As he walked down the Boule- 
vard with her, she felt in his presence a certain 
sense of protectiveness which set her nerves 
tingling with delight. The pressure of his 
hand on hers as he bide her good-night 
dizzied her, and she lifted to him her wistful 
face. He drew back a little, but he held her 
hand tightly. 

“See here, little girl,” he said, “there’s a 
way of playing the game fair, and I’m trying 
to do it. If you had a father or a brother, I’d 
make love to you and let the world go hang. 
But you haven’t any one, and so I’m going to 
be your big brother until—until we’re both of 
us a little older. Do you understand?”’ 

For answer she snuggled against his arm, 
waiting for a moment in a cheated feeling of 
having overplayed her part. Then the sig- 
nificance of his proviso swept over her. The 
tears in her eyes were real when she spoke. 

“T didn’t know they made them like you,”’ 
she said and, leaning down, put her lips on 
the sleeve of his coat. 


S well as if he had told her, she knew that 
she would find Brent waiting for her when 
she alighted from the car the next night. 

“You can’t be coming that way alone,” he 
told her, and she fell into step with him in the 
deep satisfaction of being cared for. 

“But shouldn’t you be working?” she 
questioned him. 

“T’m off duty nights now,” he told her, but 
the question shifted him from interest in her 
affairs to interest in his own, and he set forth 
to her his hopes and plans. 

He didn’t want to go home to the little 
town where he had lived. The city—not the 
town of thrills as Bonnie saw it, but the town 
of opportunity for ambition and for service— 
had set its mark upon him. Because of his 
love of the city he had striven for and won 
an interneship in the County Hospital. 

“Tt’s one of the biggest things in the 
country,’ he told her. ‘Think of the ex- 
perience that a chap gets there. Think of the 
chance it gives him to learn how to help. 
Why, it’s the open door to greatness, if a man 
only sees it that way!” 

“What will you do when you’re through 
there?” the girl asked with feminine prac- 
ticality. 

“T’ll set up an office somewhere around and 
marry the girl I love.’’ He lifted his voice in 
daring and, when Bonnie laughed, drew her 
arm within his own. ‘‘Won’t I?” 

“How do I know?” she tried to say, but 
they had come within the shadows of the 
elevated railroad piles, and he lifted her chin 
the better to see her eyes. A 

“Won't I?” he repeated. 

““Ves,”’ she breathed. 

He bent down and kissed her as a train 
roared over their heads. That it was of 
pledge and not of passion she knew when he 
left her at the door. 

Through hours of tumult she came into 
decision. Brent loved her, she told herself, 
and she loved him, but he wasn’t ready to 
marry, and they must wait for years. Out of 
the queer store of worldly wisdom she had 
picked up among girls little older than herself 
she knew the folly of long engagements. 
With a feeling that the continuation of her 
romance depended upon its secrecy, she de- 
cided to hold Brent to’ the brotherly attitude 
he had adopted for himself the night before. 
But she fell asleep in a rosy glow of unsisterly 
desire. ' : 

Lottie awoke her the next morning. “Ma 
says some fellow came to the door with 
you last night,” she told her. “Was it 
Carston?”’ 

She could not keep a tremor from her voice, 
and Bonnie longed to reassure her with a lie, 
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but decided against the folly in knowledge 
that detection ‘might come too soon. 

“Ves, it was,” she said, with a touch of 
defiance as she straightened up.in bed. ‘Why 
shouldn’t he?” she demanded, goaded by the 
surprise in the other girl’s eyes. 

“Vou ain’t going to go around with him, 
Bonnie?” 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘He’s a medical student,” Lottie declared 
desperately. “‘‘Ma says they don’t ever 
marry the girls around here. They just come 
around and see them, and make love to them, 
but they go back home when they want to 


‘| marry.” 


Bonnie flung off the covers. ‘Look here, 
Lottie.”’ She faced her friend squarely. ‘You 
can’t look at a man twice without wondering 
if he’s going to want to marry you. That’s 
what you want out of life—to get married. 
Well, I want a lot of other things, too. And 
I’m going to get them. If I want to go around 
with Brent Carston, I’ll do it and take my 
chances.”’ 

She began to dress leisurely while Lottie 
stood in silence, but when, in the mirror, she 
saw téars in the girl’s eyes, she flew to her. 

““Now, stop it,” she told her. ‘We're both 
of us a long way from marrying Carston or 
any one else. Let’s take what we can as we 
go along.” 


HE put her philosophy into eect as the 
autumn advanced and Carston remained 

her cavalier.. From her own survey she had de- 
cided that Ma Myers was wrong in her de- 
ductions. on the marriages of students to 
neighborhood girls. Plenty of them married 
each other. She had a strange sense of divi- 
sion, however, even in the moments when 
she knew that she loved Carston, a poign- 
antly sad clairvoyance of ultimate separa- 
tion, and she could not understand his matter- 
of-fact assumption that she would marry him 
when he had ordered his life into readiness for 
her. Investing him with all the glamour of her 
young love, she could none the less see her love 
as a dream rather than an achieved reality, 
and she walked through the cloud of it in the 
thought that its texture was as thin as its 
colors were iridescent. 

“Tt’s a soap-bubble,” she told Carston one 
night when chance gave them the Myers’ 
parlor to themselves and they had a chance 
for speech beyond the snatches which they 
grasped in motion picture theaters, in dance 
halls, and on the streets. 

He laughed at her notion, and she shrugged 
off her seriousness, knowing that he liked 
best her whimsical gaiety, but the thought 
reverted to her time and again when she was 
alone, and almost unconsciously she set about 
building bulwarks against the time of flood. 

Brent himself helped her on the structures, 
unknowing though he was of their building. 
Bonnie’s love of knowledge came only through 
her love of those who possessed it, but his was 
for its own sake. Out of his understanding 
and admiration of the beauties of art he led 
her to its portals. In those times when they 
managed to match their hours of leisure he 
took her beyond the crouched lions of the 
Art Institute, striving to make her see the 
beauty of Inness, but she caught at the charm 
of a little French street scene rather than any 
noble landscape. 

In their love of the avenue outside, however, 
they came closer, and they reached the pin- 
nacle of their enjoyment on the first night 
that Brent took her to the opera. From the 
gallery they heard the strains of ‘‘l.a Bo- 
héme,” and saw the singers moving like pyg- 
mies ‘across the far-away stage. To Carston 
it.was good music, well sung, moving him the 
more because Bonnie sat beside him, warm 
and palpitant. To Bonnie Tanner it was the 
visualization of her life’s fairy-tale. It was 
youth in the city of youth, youth working, 
achieving, aspiring, loving, losing, but always 


feeling! If that was Paris, then Paris called 
to her. 

““Wasn’t it sad?”’ Carston asked her when 
the curtain. had descended upon Mimi’s 
death. 

“No,” she said in surprise, and hummed 
Muset'a’s song as they went out that night. 

And although they saw other operas that 
en “Thais,” and “‘Aida,’”. and —“ Mig- 
non,” and “Madame Butterfly”»—for Carston 
sought to recreate that joy of their first hear- 
ing, it was the Paris of Puccini which painted 
Bonnie’s horizon. And Brent’s ‘We'll go to 
Paris some day,’’ made their love seem more 
real to her than any other word of his had 
done. 

Her quickness of brain, marking her in on 
daily work, brought her the reward of ad- 
vancement, and out of her raise in wages she 
started to fill a hope chest, keeping the filmy 
things of lace and satin and chiffon hidden 
from possible intrusion by Lottie, who al- 
though accepting Carston’s interest in Bonnie 


student, remained none the less alert in her 
observations. The girls had drifted from the 
confidences which Bonnie had been wont to 
make, but she had knowledge of Lottie’s’ 
watchfulness and sometimes resented 
although not to the point of desiring to make 
any change in her residence. It had the 
effect, however, of lessening her protective 
interest in Lottie, and it was only when she 
had to strive for thought outside her own 
problems that she heeded what she might 
have seen long before. 

Not until she faced the knowledge that she 
counted little in Carston’s immediate plans, 
much as she did in his ultimate ones, did 
Bonnie appreciate the strength of her love for 
him. It was when he told her that he was 
going to use his brief Christmas vacation to 
visit his home that she knew how she had 
planned enjoyment of that time with him. 
Christmas had always been her lJoneliest 
season, and she had exulted in the thought 
that, for the first time in her life, she had some 
one who would wish to allay its loneliness for 
her. Brent’s announcement that he would 
not be with her, made so casually that she 
knew he had never thought of staying in the 
city on her account, wounded her cruelly, but 
she fought back her hurt pride. 

eCT. hope you'll have a good time,” she said. 

“Oh, I shall,” he declared happily, and 
drew for her a sketch of the home to which he 
would return. 

His picturing of the place set her strangely 


alien to him. She felt, as she had never felt in © 


the orphanage, how outcast were the neg- 
lected children of the world. When he went 
away without giving her any token of ~ 

holiday season, she sobbed through one night 
in injured Jove and pride. ‘ ‘ie 


ibee next day anger awakened to buoy her 

oul through the dark waters. In the rest 

room of the telephone company she wrote 

Brent a letter. “T don’t want to see a 
again,” she ended it. 

Kittie Quinlan found her staring at it ar 

blazing eyes. Out of recollection of the brief 





tale of her life Bonnie had given her she | “Ae 


spoke to the girl. 
“How are you getting on here?” she asked 
her. 


“Tike it?” 
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“Yes.” She looked up at the older woman, 3 
and suddenly gushed into candor. 
me to marry him, then acts as if I weren’t in 
the world.” 

“Most of them do,” said Kittie Qu 
“But I— 
‘The woman stared at her cons 
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a 
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“All right,” Bonnie said. ts 


“He asks 


: 3 
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“Yes,” she said, ‘‘you’re different. You’re 
one of the all-or-nothing kind, aren’t you? 
Well, they’ll tell you that a half-loaf is better 
than no bread. It isn’t. And you’re very 
young yet.” Her smile shielded a sigh. 
“T suppose,” she went on, ‘“‘that it’s no 
poultice for a broken heart, but it may help 
a little to know that the company’s giving a 
bonus this year to the girls. You ought to 
get a fair amount.” 

“T don’t care,” said Bonnie recklessly. 

“Don’t forget,’ Kittie Quinlan told her as 
she moved away, “that mere money can make 
a pretty: good bridge sometimes.” 

She -took the bonus carelessly, however, 
when it came before Christmas. Even Lottie’s 
excitement failed to rouse in her any reflected 
pleasure, and she put the money in the bank 
mechanically, settling herself into expectation 
of a miserable festival. Out of a sense of 
obligation she purchased gifts for the Myers 
family, but the thought of sharing their 
holiday irked her, and she volunteered to 
work all day at the switchboard. She did not 
escape the Myers’ celebration, however, for 
they exchanged gifts—they called it that—on 
Christmas Eve, and she came into the midst 
of trivial but happy excitement. In the 
whirl of it Ma Myers kissed her and Lottie 
embraced her, but she slipped away from their 
inclusive friendliness and locked the door of 
her room before she flung herself weeping 
across the bed. 

On Christmas morning she passed church- 
goers on her way to work, but found no joy 
for herself from sight of their happy faces. 
The exchange weltered with the complaints 
of girls who had to work on the holiday. 
Surreptitiously they showed each other gifts, 
usually of jewelry, and the inevitable ‘‘He 
said to me,” and ‘TI said to him,” drifted 
between the responses to number calls. 
Sometimes a blithe voice bade Bonnie ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas” before calling a number, and she 
answered with mechanical politeness, but she 
felt the day never-ending in its taunts of other 
people’s merriment. The city’s pleasures had 
turned to gall as she started homeward. 

She had expected a gay, if stuffy, family 
gathering in the Myers parlor, and she 
decided to avoid it by slipping in through the 
hall to her bedroom. She was surprised to 
find the front of the house dark, although she 
heard sounds portending excitement else- 
where. She looked on the hall stand to see if 
Brent had sent her a telegram, and sighed 
at finding none, then, in the acute need of 
human companionship, went back to the 
kitchen. 

Pa Myers, puffing on a dead pipe, looked up 
at her entrance. Ma Myers, her elbows on 
the table and her sharp chin cupped in the 
palms of her hands, did not heed her. Mame, 
seated across from her mother, spoke with the 
sharpness of hostility. 

“Lottie’s sick,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Bonnie, suddenly appalled more 
by the gloom than by the cause. ‘‘What is 
it?” 

“Breakdown.” She snapped out the word 
as if accusing Bonnie of responsibility for it. 

“Can I do anything?” 

“Not now.” i 
SHE stood helplessly for a little while, try- 

ing not to see Ma Myers’ frozen despair or 
Pa’s nervous ineptitude. She left them, pass- 
ing Lottie’s room and seeing the still form 
under the coverlet with a pang of contrition 
for her own indifference toward the girl who 
had brought her into her home, and went into 
solitude to ask herself what she:could do in 
the crisis. Then, as afterward, emotion with 
Bonnie Tanner had to express itself in action, 
and the inertia of the other members of the 
household rubbed raw her sensibilities. 

She brought a definite plan to the breakfast 
table. “If you want me to stay,” she told Ma 
Myers, ‘‘I’ll be glad to. If the doctor thinks 









Lottie ought to go away somewhere, I’ll lem 
her my bonus money. It won’t matter whe 
she pays it back.’’ 

“That’s good of you, Bonnie,” Ma Myers 
told her. She had recovered her tense courag 
and was facing her difficulties with keen- 
edged determination. ‘‘But Lottie’s too sic 
to go away for a while. The doctor thinks she: 
ought to go to the hospital.” 

“Which one?” 

“Why, the County.” 

To the neighborhood the big brick pile had 
none of the terrors of a charitable institution, 
It was the people’s, and they were the people. 
They knew the doctors, and the nurses, and 
the internes, and they’d he as well taken care 
of as they were likely to be in the payinl 
places. 

“What’s he afraid of?”’ Bonnie asked. 

‘Nothing,’ said Ma Myers, but the girl 
knew she lied and that the white specter of 
the poor hovered over her daughter. 

It was all she could do to hold up hoe 
pretense of gaiety when she spoke to Lottie. 
“Lazybones,” she taunted her. “Look at me 
going off to work and you in bed!” 

But at Lottie’s wan smile she had to turn 
away. 


‘THROUGH the week of festival, a week 

through which her switchboard buzzed with 
messages of carnival, she bore the burden of 
her double grief. Now that he failed to answer, 
she had to acknowledge to herself that she had 
expected Brent to rush back in an attempt to 
break down her barriers of anger. His silence 
left her aching with the dull heartache of loss, 
while Lottie’s illness overwhelmed her with 
the sadness of stricken girlhood.. *Every- _ 
thing’s all wrong,” she would tell herself day 
after day. And because she could not face 
the sight of the passive despair of the only 
home she had, she would seek any kind of | 
entertainment which would keep her out in 
her leisure time. She fell into daily patronage 
of the motion picture theaters, ‘seeking out the 
more thrilling of the films. As the days went 
on, she saw so many pictures that the excite- 
ment of the actual stories lost its hold upon 
her, and she invented the game of imagining 
herself in the part of the heroine. Night after 
night she came home and posed before the — 
narrow mirror of her dresser, and although she — 
was conscious that she was using a force which — 
might have been mere vanity in other girls, to 
shut out another force which she dreaded, she — 
found herself drifting into the dream world of — 
the drama. It was like an opiate upon her 
emotions, and she had lulled herself into a 
poppied sleep of thoughts of rivaling the 
Pickfords and the Talmadges, the Baras and 
the Youngs, of the flashing screens, when Ma 
Myers broke in on her by the announcement 
that the doctor had ordered Lottie to be 
taken to the hospital. 

“Will you go there with me?” she asked 
Bonnie. 

For an instant she hesitated in fear of 
meeting Carston. She felt sure that he had 
returned, although she had neither seen nor 
heard of him. The thought of going to his 
professional residence aroused her but | 
the courtesy due the older woman ae her 
assent. 

“Ves, ma’am,” she said with amazing 
meekness. 

Her heart raced into tumult as they came r 
near to the great brick pile from which light 
streamed from thousands of wind 
pee ambulance, clanging past t 

a Myers to exclaim, but Bonnie co 
trust herself to a word as they we € 
the shadows of the medical schools 
beaconing arc lights of the host 
desire to see Brent once more raced \ 
fear lest he think that she was seeki 
ond both these emotions drove th 
her immediate errand from her mi 
she came within the hall of 
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He is a local man with home in 
your own town. He is a gentleman 
and may be admitted with con- 
fidence. His trained services are 
worth a few moments of the busiest 
woman’s time. 
the many personal and household 





He will explain 


economies made possible by the 
forty-five Fuller Brushes. He will 
show brushes which are surpris- 
ingly ingenious and useful. He 
knows many short-cuts to a clean 
home, 


We are the largest buyers of brush 
material in the world, therefore, 
get better quality at lower prices. 
So do the users of Fuller Brushes. 


Watch for the man who wears the 
Fuller trade mark button—for 
Fuller Brushes cannot be bought in 
stores. Look for the Fuller Red 
Tip Tag and the Fuller trade mark 
on the handle of every brush he 
shows you. Unless a Fuller Man 
has called recently, please write us. 
Glad to send you a copy of “The 
Handy Brush Book”—it’s free. 


hey 


ane bebe oe meron 


The Fuller Brush Company 
% ‘Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 150 cities—consult 
telephone directory 


ULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 


In using advertisements see page 4. 87 





“When the 


lights are low 


HAT a restful dif- 

ference! All the 
subdued beauty of the 
old-fashioned candle 
light, combined with 
the latest up-to-the- 
minute convenience of 
electricity. 


Keep the halls and 
bath rooms lighted all 


night at small cost with 
DIM-A-LITES. Walk 


about without fear of 


injury or accident. Pro- 


tect your home. 


Half a dozen DIM- 
A-LITES will add won- 
derfully to your comfort 
and save electricity too. 


Wir Vommann’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


* 


Next time you see an Electric Shop think of 


DIM-AcLIN"2 


For Sale Everywhere 
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Good Housekeeping 


The Thrill-Chaser ~~ ~ ~ 


There, assailed by the odors of ether and 
iodofoam and the sight of the despairing grief 
of others who waited, she felt the horror of 
Lottie’s illness seizing her by the throat. It 
was so unfair, she told herself bitterly, so 
cruel, that girls like Lottie should walk with 
death when so many others who wanted to 
die were left. What could that old woman in 
the corner, mourning the going of her son, 
wish with life? Her dramatic flair, aroused by 
her own sorrows, intensified her affection for 
the sick girl until she went upstairs to the 
ward with the sensation of being strangely 
close to her friend. 

Lottie’s face, drawn and wan, flushed into 
hectic brightness at sight of her mother and 
Bonnie. With eagerness too vivid to be nor- 
mal she rushed into recountal of the events 
of those hours which had. elapsed since she 
had been brought to the hospital. She seemed 
to have missed the significance of being in 
the ward:where she had been placed, and 
talked as if the episode were a vacation holi- 
day. .Ponnie guessed at thé reason for her 
excitement when she said, 

“And just.think, Doctor Carston visits this 
room!’ 

She looked away from the brightness of 
Lottie’s eyes as she asked with the casualness 
she could muster, ‘‘Does he come at night?” 

“No, during the day,’’ Lottie assured her— 
almost, she thought, with relief. 


WHEN she went outside to wait for Lottie’s 

mother, she had a sense of respite, but 
as she turned the corner of a corridor and saw 
Brent Carston standing before her, she knew 
the thought of reprieve had not made her 
happy. Her blood pounded in her ears as 
she halted, fearful to proceed and yet fearful 
lest he miss her. She caught at the wall to 
steady herself for decision as he turned and 
saw her. When' he came toward her with 
swift eagerness, she had to check her sudden 
instinct to run away, so fearful was she of 
the high tide of emotion which swept over her. 
She spoke to him, however, with a repression 
which she hoped was hiding her agitation, but 
Carston’s words, tumbling out in eagerness, 
broke down her first. barrier. 

“ve been hoping you’d come,” he told her. 
“T’ve been watching the halls ever since I 
found out that girl was your friend, and yet 
I almost missed you, at that.” 

“Why didn’t you come to see me?”’ 

“T didn’t know how you’d take it—after 
the note you wrote.” 

“You might have tried.” 

“Let’s forget it, Bonnie.” The wistfulness 
of his voice stirred the strings of her love. 
‘““Tf you knew how lonely I’ve been for you!” 

“Were you—treally?”’ 

His eyes answered her almost surunsenrg 
question. 

“Well, if—” 

He took her hand, turned his head for a 
swift glance down the deserted corridor, then, 
either forgetful or too well aware of the 
dramas of life and death all about them, took 
her in his arms. She sighed an instant sob- 
bingly, then gave her lips to his hungry kiss 
before, with a strange sense of foreboding, she 
broke away from his embrace. 

He followed her toward the stairway. 
““When’ll I see you?” he pleaded. “I’m on 
duty nights now.” 

“T’ll be back tomorrow,” she promised, and 
waited for Ma Myers in a tumult of feeling 


where joy overrode memory. 


Through the days while Lottie tossed in 
fever or lay in lethargic torpor, Bonnie lived 
through a, dream of happiness the sweeter 
because she had suffered so poignantly before 
its return. , Carston, remorseful of his dere- 
liction, was striving to make up for it with 
loverly solicitude. Their moments together, 
raised to-an mth degree of bliss by their 
shortness, brought them into a communion of 
spirit which their first association had lacked. 


In the hospital, too, Bonnie saw Carston’s 
work and came into sympathy with the ideal 
which inspired him. She saw the pathetic 
dependence of Lottie and his other patients 
upon him, and she glowed into a flame of 
understanding. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful?” she said to Lottie 
one evening after he had gone from the ward. 

The sick girl looked at her in swift search- 
ing, then turned her face to the wall and 
began to cry. 

“What's the matter?”’ Bonnie demanded in 
puzzled terror. 

“Tm going to die,’’ Lottie sobbed. 

“Oh, nonsense!”’ Bonnie strove to console 
her. “ You’re going to live to be ninety, and 
have a grand time.” 

“Tl never have a grand time again. I can’t. 
I—I want to die.” 

“Come out of it, Lottie!” 

But the girl refused to come from her grief, 
and Bonnie left her, worrying as she went over 
this new phase of her illness. 

“Tsn’t she going to get, better?”’ she asked 
Carston. 

“She may,” he said, and she had to hug the 
hope to keep it warm, for in her own happiness 
she had grown into a tenderness of love for 
Lottie which she would have believed impos- 
sible a month before. 

On that account she was the more amazed 
when she realized that her friend was turning 
against her in an inexplicable bitterness. By 


word and by deed Lottie was showing her — 


that she no longer loved her. At first she 
set it down to her illness and tried to pass it 
over. When Lottie snapped at her in anger, 
however, she went away, silent and hurt, but 
before she left the hospital she was planning 
something for the other girl. 

“Would she be better if she could get away 
somewhere?”’ she asked Carston. 

“Perhaps,” he said, trying to enter into 
interest in the patient because of Bonnie’s 
manifest care of her. ‘‘She might do better 
in Arizona. Ill have Benoist see her tomor- 
row when he comes, and get his verdict. But 
could they manage Arizona? It costs a lot.” 

“Tl see.” Swiftly she calculated her own 
little golden pile. She wanted it, of course, 
now, for the hundred pretty things girls desire 
for the decking of love. She wanted it, too, 
for the strange sense of security it gave her. 
But after all, she told herself, all she desired 
from it was less than Lottie’s chance for life. 
“‘T guess we could make it,” she said. 

“You’re a good little youngster,’’ Carston 
told her, half-guessing the truth of her in- 
tending sacrifices. 

“T’m not awfully good, Brent,” she told him. 
“T lie sometimes.’ 

“White lies.”’ 

“Not so white.” 

“Light gray then.”’ He veered away from 
her attempt at confession. | 

“‘Lavender lies,” she tried to ee seeing 
she had subtly disquieted him. 

HE came down to the sidewalk with hee and © 

they stood a moment in the winter night _ 
beneath the myriad stars of the hospital 
lights. A January thaw had come down with 
soft warmth over the city, and there was 
illusory promise of springtime in the night — 
wind. 
reflection of the city lights until it seemed a 


greatly pervasive aurora borealis. The noises 


of the town, muffled here in its heart for a 


moment, beat rhythmically on the shores of | 


their isle of hushed expectancy. Between the 
ramparts of human suffering, of birth, 
death, of the edges of eternity, they seem 
come together i in one instant of deathless Ic 
Within its compass their souls sped u 
beat for beat alike, in winged glory» 
the limitless spaces of infinity. The cl: 
of an ambulance bell fell ath yaks their 
moment, but the aura of its ra 
around Lonnie as she faced-the : 












The sky glowed with rose-colored 


fi 






4 © When ice-sleighs had their day 


In grandmother’s memories of her girlhood days, 
there is a favored place for the ice-sleigh and the 
happy hours it made. ‘There is a favored place, 
too, for CotumBiA YaRNs. For it was in grand- 
mother’s girlhood days that Cotumpia Yarns 
made their début a début that introduced to the 
2 womenfolk of America yarns of beautiful color- 
ings and unusual quality. 


Half acentury has elapsed since CoLUMBIA YARNS 
first were sold. “limes have changed and styles 
have changed, but the CoLtumBiA reputation for 
beauty and quality has endured. It is, therefore, 
only natural that womenfolk of today place com- 
plete confidence in the yarns that, are identified 
everywhere by the well known Cotumeia label. 


Use Co_ums1a ViGora for fine brushed wool effects. Hats, scarfs and 
sweater trimmings knitted of this special yarn havea rich, fluffy, stylish 
appearance that is unsurpassed. It is made in all fashionable colors. 





Ws. H. HorstTMann Company Established 18/6 PHILADELPHIA 
In its reward, the art of knitting stands apart . . . Unlike other arts, it offers 
neither laurels of fame norcommemorationin marble. But in their stead, it offers 
even greater recompense. It brings to every woman who knits the satisfaction . 
and the happiness that are born only of useful purpose, useful effort and 
useful accomplishment. ... Un its reward, the art of knitting stands apart. 


OLUMBIA 
YARNS 


In using advertisements see page 4 89 




















once more [Hloosimr 

leads in the develop 

ment of a later and 
gveater Kitchen 


Cabinet 













the new HOOSIER 
£iVes You a 
table top as 

high or as low} 

as You want it 


| 
HOoOOSTER 





Saves 
Steps 


If you are planning to build a 
new home or improve an old 
one, write for ‘the Kitchen 
Plan Book’? prepared from 
plane submitted in competition 
by 34% leading architectural 
draughtsmen, Sent post paid 
on receipt of 25 centa—much 
less than the coat of preparation 
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The New Hoosier Beauty 


the biggest value we have ever offered 


More 


"Ts IERIE are 


any other cabinet, 


Lloosrer 






Jeauties in use than 


We believe this is because the 


Hoosier gives the housewife a most unusual value for 


the money, 


For New Homes or Old 


—the greatest of all kitchen conveniences 


As Tloosters of the past excelled 
other cabinets, so the New Hoo- 
sien Beauty excels even former 
Hoosimemodels, It willsavemore 
time and steps, and prevent more 
work and worry than any other 
kitchen convenience because of 
the superior manner in which it 
embodies many wonderful new 
labor-saving improvements, 

‘The scientific arrangement of 
the New Hoosmr Beauty is no 


% HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


gaa Auh Street, Neweastle, Indiana 


Dranen ( Megganine Moor, Pacific Ddg., San Praneciseo, California 
Onviens | 468 Porlage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. Canada 


Years of study and ex- 

periment have been necessary to 

perfect it, Itis a fitting together 

of all the most important kitchen 

labor-saving conveniences that— 
have ever been developed, 

Be sure to ask your Hoosier 
dealer for a demonstration. He 
has a Hoosier to fit your needs, 
Prices of Hooster Porceliron 
‘Tables and Cabinets range from 
$11.50 to fg2.50 f. 0. b. factory. 


accident, 
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it’s true.’’ 


The Thrill-Chaser 


“Oh, it’s a wonderful world,”, she cried, 
flinging out her arms in exultation, “and { 
love it, love it all!” 

That joy of flight lifted her footsteps through 
the next day’s work and bore her gayly back 
to the hospital on the next night, so happy in 
its recollection that she was sure of Lottie’s 
ultimate recovery and forgetful of Lottie’s 
bitterness toward her. She ran up the stairs 
joyously, and when she saw Brent standing 
outside the door of the ward, sought to slip up 
back of him. He had heard her, however, and 
came toward her with a dull tread which had 
corollary in his white face. 

“T want to see you,” he told her, 

“Look at me.’”’ She bowed low, refusing 
to see the storm signals in his eyes. 

“Bonnie, you lied to me.” 

“T told you I did. Every little while. 
Lavender—” 

“Not that kind of lies. Black lies. 
sort of lies I couldn’t forgive.” 

“Why, what—” 

“You told me you had been born and 
raised on a ranch out west, that your father 
had been killed defending the place against 
outlaws, that your mother died of a broken 
heart, that your mother’s aunt had taken you. 
They were all lies.”’ 

“Well, what if they were?” 

“What if they were?” He looked at her 
aghast. “You don’t mean that you think it 
makes no difference? Don’t you know what 
it means to me, what it means to any man who 
wants a future in the world, to know that his 
wife came from an asylum? That—” 


“You—you cad!”” Blazing in all the scorn 
of a lifetime of battles against the hostile 
world, she faced him. “What if I don’t 
know my father or mother? I know myself. 
What if I came out of an orphanage instead 
of a home? It’s what I bring with me that 
counts. I’ve taken care of myself right, and 
you know it. Does any girl from anywhere do 
more? Yes, I lied to you. I must have 
known just what you were when I did. I must 
have guessed that you weren’t big enough to 
stand the truth. Down in my heart I did 
know it, but I wouldn’t see it. I’ve loved you. 
Why, I’d have slaved through all the days of 
my life just to be near you, to be yours. I’ve 
loved you as I’ll never love any one else. And 
you—oh, God!’’ She reeled back from him, 
catching at the post of the stairway. 

“Then it’s true?” 

“You believed it without asking me. Yes, 
She moved to pass him, then 
turned. ‘Who told you?” 

“T won’t tell you that.” 

“You needn’t.’’ Her eyes went toward the 
ward beyond. ‘There were only two persons 
in this town who knew. One of them you 
don’t know, and she’d have gone to prison 
before she’d have told you. ‘The other is 


The 


' Lottie Myers.’’ 


? 





“She didn’t mean to. You see 

“She did mean to. But it doesn’t matter. 
You’re the only one who could have hurt me. 
Well, it’s over.”’ 

“But, Bonnie!” 

“Tt’s over, I tell you.’’ 

Seeing nothing, she groped her way down 
the stairs she had ascended so_ blithely. 

- Hearing only the words of her sentencing, she 

plunged out, crossing the spot where on the 
night before they had touched the summits of 
love. Somehow she found her way homeward, 
a wraith of the girl who had gone out from it. 
She wanted to be alone, not to think but to 
sob out her agony against fate. She wanted to 


go away, as far as she could. Through the 


tog of her misery the thought of her bank 
account shone like a beacon. Kittie Quinlan 
had been right. It was the bridge. It would 


_ take her over this raging river of despair, take 


her to a new field where she would fight and 
forget. No, she could never forget, but 


___ perhaps she might one day find something like 


content. She would go from the city which 
had given her all, only to take it away. She 
would go—where? Through the murk an old 
dream arose. ‘California,’’ it flamed. “The 
movies!”” Not the thought of fame, but the 
need of that hard work which fulfills the 
creative temperament of the Bonnie Tanners 
of the world, arose before her like steps of 
stairs. She could not see the top, but she saw 
the beginning of the climb. 

“Tl go,” she said, clenching her hands as 

she went down the street. 
_ Ma Myers, evidently waiting for her com- 
ing, called her into the dining-room. Under 
the courage of her resolution she dared go. In 
her tense grief she did not see the strained 
look in the woman’s eyes until she spoke. 

“T want to ask you something special, 
Bonnie,” she said, twisting her apron with 
reddened hands. “It’s kind of hard to Say, 
but you know you offered yourself when Lottie 
was taken sick. 
doctor, Doctor Benoist—says maybe she’ll get 
better if we send her to Arizona. And so I 
wondered if you’d maybe loan the money you 
said you had. We could make it with a few 
hundred dollars more. And I know how you 
care for Lottie, and I thought perhaps if you 
knew it meant her life, you wouldn’t mind 
giving us the loan. But then if you—” 

The thought of Lottie, projected into her 
mind for the first time since she had known 
her faithlessness to their friendship, stirred in 
her anew all the rage which she had vented on 
Brent. Help Lottie, who had killed her happi- 
hess? Sacrifice for Lottie, who had played 
Judas to her? Fora moment she swayed under 
the yellow gaslight, striving to voice her hatred 
and her wrath. Then suddenly through the 
mists which seemed to be closing upon her 
she saw Ma Myers’ face, worn, old, haunted 
by fears, but bright for the moment with a 
faint, flickering light of hope. What was 
money, anyhow? If they wanted it, why— 

“Sure, you can have it,’’ she said, and fled 
to avoid the burden of gratitude. ‘‘I’ll draw it 
out in the morning,’ she called over her 
shoulder. 

But with the morning need had gone. In 
spite of youth, in spite of desire for life, in 
spite of Benoist’s hope, Lottie Myers crossed 
the shadow line as the gray dawn stole through 
the hospital windows. 


OUR days later Bonnie Tanner went to 
California. Bearing her straw suitcase, she 
stood on the Madison Street bridge for a 
moment on her way from the telephone éx- 
change to the railway station. Gone was that 
high hope, that blithe eagerness, that gay 
mirth which she had brought to the mart, 
flung down the stream of life as surely as she 
had once tossed away her letter of intro- 
duction. Gone was the faith of her girlhood, 
the glory of her youth. For her the golden 
poppies of the West Coast would bloom, and 
the horse chestnuts of. the Bois de Boulogne 
burst into beauty. For her the skyline of 
New York would loom and the spires of Notre 
Dame de Paris lure. The door to the life she 
had longed for had been closed to her, but the 
door to the world had been opened. She 
crossed its threshold bravely, head up and 
eyes forward, as she boarded the train for the 
land of ambition, but as the streets of the city 
fell behind, she could not see the smoke haze for 
the tears which blinded her. Then suddenly she 
set her teeth into her quivering lower lip. 

“Buck up,” she told herself, “and be a 
sport. It’s all in a lifetime.” 

But she knew that, whatever else life might 
bring her, she would not have again the joy 
and pain, the ecstasy and agony, the life and 
death of first love. Somewhere on that 
journey she buried its corpse without a stone 
to mark it. She buried more, perhaps, than 
memory—and that may be why the Bonnie 
Tanner you know is not the one Kittie Quinlan 
and I used to know. 


Well, the doctor—the big’ 





What more delightful dish for a 
supper or luncheon than Crab Meat 
Salad! Made with Cox’s Gela- 
tine, it is especially delicious and 
‘easily prepared. This recipe serves 
six to eight people. 


CRAB MEAT SALAD 


(Salmon or tuna fish may be 
used in place of crab meat.) 


| envelope COX’S GELATINE 
2S tablespoons cold water 
1 large can crab meat 
2 yolks of eggs 
| teaspoon salt 
| teaspoon mustard 
V4 teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
¥4 cup (14 gills) milk 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
Lettuce leaves : 





Turn out crab meat one hour be- 
fore using. Shred fish with a silver 
fork. Mix Gelatine with water. In 
upper pan of a double boiler mix 
eggs, seasonings, butter, milk and 
vinegar and cook until it begins to 
thicken. Take from fire, add Gela- 
tine and when dissolved add fish. 
Pour into a wet mold and let stand 
overnight, Turn out and serve 
garnished with lettuce, 

Or divide mixture into individual 
molds. Turn out into nests of lettuce 
leaves and serve garnished with 
sliced pimolas, celery tips, finely 
chopped green peppers, 


Cox’s Gelatine is pure, unsweetened and 
unflavored. Use it for jellies, salads, des- 
serts of all kinds, candies and savories. 
Ask for Cox's Gelatine—in the checker- 
board box, at your grocers. Write for 
free copy of Cox's Gelatine Recipes 


THE COX GELATINE CoO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson Street, New York 
* 








Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


In using advertisements see page 4 gl 









Coffee Goodness 


—and how to save it 


You’ve often been in a store when 
coffee was being ground. Remem- 
ber the delightfully fragrant smell? 
Of course! . Well, that was the 
goodness and strength of the coffee 
going to waste. That pleasing 
aroma represented a loss that could 
have been avoided by grinding the 
same coffee at home with the 


*ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


Try this way of saving the good- 
ness of your coffee and see how 
much better the same coffee will 
taste. Buy a Crystal Mill of your 
dealer. Fasten it up on the kitchen 
wall. Store your unground coffee 
in its air-tight glass container. It 
holds a pound. Grind only as much 
as you need, and only when ready 
to use. The same coffee will taste 
like different coffee, stronger, richer 
and better than ever before. 

The Crystal Mill is adjustable to grind to 
any degree of fineness and has a graduated 


glass receiver that measures as you grind. 
Sold by all dealers. 


Send postal for our free folder, ‘‘How 


to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 


Freeport, Illinois 








¥ Here’s Easy Quick Relief 


J Sastantan S fresh table bran gives almost 


eo oe aatse cue relief to the most distressing 
big bag sent, postpaid, to your table 
for ‘$1. 00. Made from choicest wheat, every ker- 
nel washed and scientifically milled. Use 

peeing, or as a cereal. Good for children or 

‘] . Learn the new way to perfect heal 
‘ Snly £ fresh bran contains full strength. Get yours 
direct. Satisfaction guaranteed, Send today. 


JOHNSON’S FLOUR CO., Box 101T, Milwaukee, Wis, 


WANT MORE MONEY? 


Old, reliable firm wants responsible women to 
introduce PRISOILLA FABRIOS, HOSIERY, UN- 
DERWEAR, etc. Easy, pleasant, remunerative. 
We teach you. Send for samples, etc., today. 


FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS CO.,115 Fitzcharles Bldg., ‘Trenton, NJ. 


We teach yor: all there is to know about Candy Making 
at the Candy Institute or by our Home Training Course. 
Good profits can be made right at home with a small 
investment. Send for Booklet H. The Candy Institute, 

ELINOR G. HANNA, Principal. 


876A Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Young Heart 


(Continued from page 27) 


Seedley Grove House was a garden, a tangle 
of shrubs and growing things, which to her 
city-starved and anxious little soul seemed 
like a paradise. That was her first garden— 
first of the many gardens which ever since, 
and wherever she might be, she has always had 
to have, and which bob up so continually in 
her books. She recalls Islington Square, with 
houses of once fashionable but then decayed 
and smoke-smutted gentility, where she lived 
and attended a young ladies’ seminary. She 
recalls Green Heys, where afterward they 
lived. 


The Family Fortunes Fail 


By then she was thirteen. The Civil War, 
in progress in America, had cut off the supply 
of ‘raw cotton from the Manchester mills. 
Manchester had become a place of unemploy- 
ment, of starving women and children, of 
despair. She recalls, in that time of financial 
loss and business failure, the nervous trembling 
of her mother’s hands as one day she said to 
her, “I’m afraid I am not a good business 
woman.” And the revelation soon after fol- 
lowed that the funds which were their entire 
dependency had been wholly swept away, and 
that the little Hodgson family had now no way 
to turn for its support. 

Well! . . . it happened that in America, 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, there was an Uncle 
William. Today, Mrs. Burnett speaks of 
Uncle William with amusement at the con- 
servatively shocked awe with which her family 
then regarded him. Uncle William was on 
the order of a gambler in business ventures: 
Several times he had, with extreme rapidity 
made fortunes; and subsequently, with even 
greater promptness, he had lost them. 

Through Knoxville, where in the early ’60’s 
Uncle William had a store, soldiers had been 
pouring for four years in uninterrupted flood, 
and they had spent their money in Uncle 
William’s store with the liberality of men who 
tomorrow may be dead. So the war, which 
had come so close to starving Manchester, had 
made Uncle William rich. The correct course 
seemed to be for the little Hodgson family to 
join their newly-wealthy Uncle William; and 
they went. 

Possibly, if one were to set out to make a 
writer, an essential for the recipe would be to 
transfer the subject at a still deeply impres- 
sionable age from one continent to another, 
or at least from one set of surroundings into 
an entirely different set. Probably this alone 
would not make a writer. But it was done to 
Kipling and to Thackeray, and it was done 
then to little Frances Eliza Hodgson. 

She herself says that it changed the whole 
color of her life. From babyhood her ardent 
young soul had starved for green and growing 
things, for gardens. The road to her new 
home carried her through hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of growing American forests 
—a fertile wilderness such as England had not 
been since the time it was a Roman province. 
There is a sort of delirium of happiness in the 
way she writes about the wooded Tennessee 
hills, untouched at that time by the woodman’s 
axe, about the flowers which grew there wild, 
and about the grass and bushes. It is like 
a pean; it is the song of a lark born in a cage 
and then released. 

* But there was a bad feature to this hegira 
too. By the time they got there, Uncle 
William, with even greater promptness than 
he had acquired his brand-new fortune, had 
got rid of it. 

It was in the poverty which followed, while 
they lived in a tumbling house and were not 
sure of next day’s food, that Frances Hodgson 
began to wonder whether some one might not 
be willing to buy the stories which she wrote. 
She had never thought of that before. The 
stories had been only for herself. And now the 
paper on which to write a story and the stamps 


to send it out were things which at first she 
saw no way to obtain. She and her sister 
picked wild grapes and sold them until enough 
money had been saved. Then she selected 
a story of which the first part she had written 
in her thirteenth year, and finished it, and 
copied it in an excrutiatingly careful hand, and 
sent it to a magazine. 

The letter she sent with it cost much thought. 
She was offering her story for just a single 
reason, because she and her family must have 
money, and she wished to take no chance of 
a misinterpretation of that fact. So finally 
she achieved a sentence which filled her little 
heart with pride. 

“My object,” she wrote, “is remuneration.” 

It was a good sentence, for, like most of 
those which she has written since, it said 
exactly what she meant. 

There came in reply a kind but openly 
suspicious letter. It was a very English 
story, the editor said; too English, he implied, 
to have been written in America. He was 
holding it, and meanwhile he asked her to 
write another for him. It was quite plain that 
he was asking her to demonstrate to him that 
she had not copied her story from some English 
magazine. 
whose scene was in America, but unmistakably 
the work of the same mind; and then he bought 
them both. ’ 

From that time to this, Mrs. Burnett has 
never submitted anything to publishers which 
they have not bought, and she speaks of that 
early success with something like amazement. 

“T was a baby!” she says. “I had been 
brought up in an English nursery. Do you 
know what that means? 
my life I had talked with hardly one person 
except my family and my schoolmates. 2 
knew nothing about life.” 

Somewhere Jack London said, thowen per- 
haps not exactly in these words, “Th one year, 
by working eleven to eighteen hours a day for 
seven days a week, I taught myself to. write.” 

Who had taught little Frances Hodgson 
to write? The answer, of course, is obvious, 
that she also had taught herself, as probably 
every writer has todo. But she had done it on 
her schoolgirl slate, so early in her life that she 
had never been conscious she was doing it. 

What she wrote with her still childish hand 
was love-stories, modeled in part on those 
which she had read in English ladies’ maga- 
zines. Godey’s Ladies’ Magazine and Peter- 
sen’s Ladies’ Magazine, which published fiction 
with their fashions, bought them. She was 


content with doing this, because it brought her © 


the money which she needed. She had no 
thought at that time that she would ever write 
a book. 


The First Novel 


But presently she met and engaged herself . 


to marry Dr. Swan M. Burnett, and the 
year before her marriage she went back ‘‘on 
her own” to visit Manchester. The Man- 


chester Guardian, that watchdog of the British _ 
commonwealth, was printing some facts about | 


the Lancashire coal mines. It interested her; 
she knew the coal mines—at least, when she 
was a little girl, her brothers had made many 


visits to the mines, and she had heard them talk. 


about them. So she began a story about them. 


“This time I knew,” she says, “as soon as — 


I began to write, that what I now was writing 


was a book.” ve 


It was. You know the lines of wisdom from | 
the critics which publishers quote in adver 
books. They did that then as they do now 
Remember, in reading these from the adver- 
tisement of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., that 
the book was written by a young woman i 
her early twenties and concerned scenes anc 
a problem which were not American: 

“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s is a red-letter 


in the world of literature—New York Herald.” 


So this time she wrote him a story - 


It means that in all 
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The Young Heart 


“We know of no more powerful work from 
a woman’s hand in the English language.— 
Boston Transcript.” “The best original novel 
that has appeared in this country in many 


| years.—Piiuladekphia Press.” 


These were quite true; that now old book 
can stir the heart today as, when it first ap- 
peared, it stirred the hearts -of thousands. 
Through its printed pages runs an imperishable 
thing—a strong and shining woman character 
—Joan Lowrie, the pit-girl, bred among pro- 
fanity and obscenity, child of a drunken, 
brutal collier, but incorruptible by the in- 
fluences among which she lived—secretly 
following the young engineer on his lonely 
walk home night after night, to preserve him 
from the vitriol-throwing violence of her 
father; going down after his unconscious body 
«im-the pit following the mine explosion! And 
‘the book close’ on the same high note of 
womanly strength and courage when, trembling 
with love, she refuses’ to marry the young 
engineer. until-time has. been given her to fit 
herself to be his wife. } 

She was not~ really a pies wou Lowrie; 


-that‘is, Mrs.“Butnett. did not find. that char- 


‘acter‘among the’ pits. She was.a factory girl. 
Long before, in Islington Squaré, little Frances 
Hodgson, gazing. out-from the nursery window, 
had seen her among other factory girls and 
recognized her superiority to the—rest. She 
had watched her move away, fearléss before 
the drunken threats of a violent father, and 
her baby mind had filed that girl: for future 
reference; and when she needed a. pit-girl 
in the Lancashire coal pits, she called her up 
again and used her. 

“T wonder whatever became of that girl,” 
Mrs. Burnett said the other day with a mist of 
recollection in her eyes. ‘“‘I think I would give 
almost anything if I could know.” 

The story of Joan Lowrie sold and sold and 
sold, until, riding with Dr. Burnett through the 
lonely, illiterate mountains of North Carolina, 
Mrs. Burnett found that even there among the 
mountain people whom she had never met she 
was with friends. 

It was not quite ten years after this—and the 
interval between had been filled by a half- 
dozen successful books, each with the com- 
pelling appeal of a good story well and simply 
told—that Mrs. Burnett scored the triumph 
with which her name is everywhere and in- 
| evitably linked: 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 


Did Mrs. Burnett, I wonder, when the idea 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy”? came to her, say 
consciously to herself, ‘What a good story it 
would be if a son of the little girl who, so long 
ago, in Islington Square, amused her school- 
mates with stories of the loves of lords and 
ladies, could go back to be himself a lord!” 
Whether or not she ever said this to herself, 
one can not well doubt that the story is the 
expression of her conscious or unconscious 
and romantic wish; and she succeeded in mak- 
ing hundreds of thousands of other people feel 
the charm that such an event would have if it 
had happened. 

She never tried, in that complete sincerity of 
hers, to disguise the fact that the hero of the 
story was her younger son. Because of that, 
the story almost wrote itself. Each day she 
read to her two boys the scene she had just 
written, and out of their response and com- 
ments came often the next action for her story. 
In that way came the baseball game which 
little Fauntleroy described so vividly to the 
Earl of Dorincourt. And when the false 


claimant appeared upon the scene, the hurt~ 


question of her younger son, “Dearest, won’t 
he be the Earl’s boy any more?” gave rise to one 
of the most touching conversations between the 
Earl and the little Lord. 

It does not do merely to say that ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” was a great success. It 
caused a public delirium of joy. It had the 
Cinderella charm and something else. Young 


_Burnett’s 


and old laughed and thrilled and wept over it 
together. Thousands of adoring mothers put 
their suffering little boys into clothes exactly — 
like Fauntleroy’s in Reginald Birch’s illustra- 
tions. It was made into a play. And now, 
thirty-five years after it first appeared, Mary — 
Pickford has just put it on the screen, and it~ 
maintains, even in that less flexible medium, 
its story power and charm. 

Then, after twenty years and many other 
books, there came ‘‘The Shuttle,” with its 
study of international marriage and its care- 
ful and understanding contrast of American 
and English thought and manners. And 
now, after fourteen more years and other 
books, there is ‘‘The Head of the House of 
Coombe.” 

It was a long step, in many ways, from 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” to “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy”; and in those same ways it was 
a far, far longer step to ‘‘The Head of the 
House of Coombe.” In one respect the books, 
and all her books, are just alike; each, first 
of all, tells a complete and interesting story. 
But in “The Head of the House of Coombe” 
an unerring touch makes every character 
an inherent and- inevitable part of the tale 
itself. And what character! There is a 
sisterhood between the pit-girl “Liz,” leaving 
her illegitimate child to die, and “Feather 
Gareth-Lawless,” piling the pillows on her 
head in order that she may not hear her 
unwelcome baby cry for its food. But com- 
pared with the compelling truth and understand- 7 
ing shown in “Feather,” ‘Liz”’ now seems to 
have been made with something like a rubber | 
stamp. ‘d 
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Mrs. Burnett Is an Amevican 


Mrs. Burnett is an American citizen. In 
spite of this, England claims her as an English ; 
authoress. But her books themselves, I think, 
denote to which country she belongs. It seems 
to me that when, in ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” } 
she followed the republican mind of her small 
son and contrasted so sympathetically the 
unconscious democracy of little Cedric Errol 
and his bootblack and grocery-keeping friends 
with the old feudalism of the Earl of Dorin- | 
court, she showed that the little girl from 
Manchester had become in viewpoint com- 
pletely an American. And even her books of 
purely English scene and character, written 
since, seem to me to have been written not as 
an Englishwoman would write them, but as 
they would be written by an American who 
had a love and a remarkable understanding of 


_ England. 


She does love England, but not with the 
blindness of an American Anglomaniac. For 
many years and until her tenancy of Maytham 
Manor in Kent was ended by the purchase of 
the ‘property by a member of the Asquith 
family, she divided her time almost equally 
between the two countries. But today she 
has a conscious dread of going there again. 
Day after day she finds in her mail news of 
the sale of the fine old houses and the great — 
estates she loved. She feels that the oa oO 
life she loved there is disappearing. __ Bt 

Mrs. Burnett herself thinks that ite ‘bas c 
never made much change in her. In her | 
Foreword to “The One I Knew the Best of | 

All” she writes, concerning the Small 
who was herself: 

“T see very little change in her, 
accumulated more facts and knows 1 
the relative sizes of things, but she do 
exactly the same kind of thing she would hav 
done in nursery days if life could then ha 
called upon her to confront the condi 
now presents.” 

That probably is true—and possibly i 
of everybody: But it can only be tr 
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The Young Heart 


many other influences in the directing of those 
world changes. 

Whatever, for instance, may be the outcome 
of the conference which, as this is written, is 
going on in Washington—another place she 
loves—and whether or not war is to end, or 
whether the hope to end it by agreement ; 
among nations can be justified, no one can 
doubt, it seems to me, that the circulation for 
so many years of so many hundreds of thou- | 
sands of copies of her books, with their wise 
and sympathetic international viewpoint, has 
been one of the many contributing causes to ; 
mutual understanding between the nations : 

{ 





which made such a conference possible. And 
if war should end, then the world’s mothers 
of millions of sons as yet unborn will owe in 
some part their debt to her. 

It is quite true, as she herself has said, that : 
the romantic little girl of long ago is still 
amazingly alive in Mrs. Burnett, and that is 
one of the things which give the great charm 


to her stories. Even to the “good” men in 3 
the stories, for example. Their unruffled , 
virtue—virtue like that of “Lord Coombe,” 7 


in spite of the fact that he had a reputation as 
a sinner—seems to reflect the heroes of nursery 
days, colored perhaps by the little girl’s un- 
conscious memory of the father who died when 
she was so very young that he seems now to 
her to have been very big and very self-con- 
trolled and very, very good. 

But her women and her children! They, 
in a manner, are herself, and they are not 
merely wonderful—they are touchingly and 
illuminatingly true. 

One who is always true to her own feelings 
must inevitably prove true tollife. Mrs. Burnett’s 
books reflect life because they reflect perfectly 
herself; she has had that courage. And because 
the things in herself are fine and true, her books 
are something which many, many thousands of 
people have always been eager to get. 


In the New York Shops 


(Continued from page 38) 


from the first, but must be of one of the dull, 
black materials already mentioned, perhaps 
trimmed with crépe. A becoming style now 
much worn for evening and appropriate for 
mourning is the somewhat high-necked, sleeve- 
less gown illustrated on page 38, below. 

A black fur such as Hudson seal, Persian 
lamb, caracul, lynx, or fox is preferable for 
mourning, although most furs are permissible. 

During the second six months, all black is 
maintained by the strictly conventional only. 
The more usual thing now is to wear black and 
white during the second six months. Shiny 
materials, such as satin or charmeuse are per- _ 
mitted, but no crépe is used. Plain white 
collars and cuffs, as described above, may be , 
added to the widow’s first mourning. Toward 
the end of the first year white may be added 
to dresses as trimming, in the form of a vest 
or piping, other than the collar and cuffs. 

Black and white or gray are worn during the 


conventional; otherwise colors are adopted. 
Hats and Veils Se 


Mourning hats may be fashioned of silk, ihe 
faille, duvetyn, Georgette, or black straw in 
summer. A widow wears a small black toque 
as illustrated on page 38 at left, with a crépe or _ 
Georgette veil; edged with a deep band of crépe, by 
varying in length from the shoulders down to 
the waist or hips. For the first three mo 
a white band of crépe is often worn across 
front. The crépe is omitted for the s 
three months, but the Georgette veil sh 
still be worn during that time. A face 
edged with black ribbon replaces the lon, 
during the second six months. —__ £ 

For any mourning but a widow’s, a 
Georgette veil is worn only at the fun 
After the funeral the face veil hemmed wi ; 
black ribbon is substituted. This is worn | di 
ing six months only, after which the us 
black veil is preferred. 












The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 63) 


He watched for her confession to commence. 
She leaned back, her eyes half shut, watching 

- the red landscape i in the dancing flames. Time 
moved gently. Night seemed eternal. Her 
contentment proved contagious. Neither of 
them spoke. Nothing mattered save the com- 
fort of her presence. In a hollow of the coals 
he invented a dream cottage to which he would 
take her. It had a scarlet wood behind it and 


mountains with ruby-tinted caves. As the | 


fire settled, the mirage faded. 

“Does it strike you as comic,’’ he questioned, 
“that you and I should sit here after midnight 
and that Ishouldn’t even knowwhat to call you?” 

“Varensky. Anna Varensky.” 

“Russian?” 

She nodded. 

“But are you Russian?” 

“T’m Ivan Varensky’s wife.” 

“You say it proudly, as though I ought 
to know who Ivan Varensky is.” 

She turned her head slowly, wondering at 
him. ‘“There’s only one Ivan Varensky, the 
man who wanted to be like Christ.” 


HINPwooDd jerked himself into wakeful- 
ness. “I’m afraid I need enlightenment. 
I don’t—” 

“You do,” she contradicted patiently, “or 
rather, you will when I’ve helped you to recall 
him. How hurt he would be, poor Ivan, that a 
man of your standing should so soon have for- 
gotten him! He hoped to make such a noise in 
the world. After Czardom had tallen, he aimed 
to be a savior, healing men witb words. But he 
wanted to be crucified at once. He cared more 
for Calvary than for the road that led up to it. 
He was an emotionalist, impatient of Gethse- 
mane; it was the crown of thorns that he 

“coveted. Having only words with which to 
save humanity, he dashed all over Russia in 
special trains, speechifying at every halting- 
place, foretelling his approaching end. He had 
no time to waste; he believed his days were 
numbered. His message was always the same, 
whether he was addressing the Duma, armies 
marching into action, or a handful of peasants: 
he was about to die tor Russia. Then sud- 
denly Trotzky and Lenine came. They were 
men who did things; they overthrew his govern- 
ment. Worse, still, they refused to fulfill his 
prophecies; instead of executing him, they 
bundled him into exile. To be iorced to live, 
when he had pledged himself to die, was a more 
cruel crucifixion than any he had anticipated. 
He found himself nailed to the cross of ridicule 
with no one to applaud his sacrifice. He was 
left with nothing to talk about, for the thing 
he had talked about had not happened. He 
was an idealist, an inspirer, a prophet, but 
because death had avoided him, there was 
no gospel to write. Having climbed the long 
road to Calvary he had the tragedy to survive. 
Don’t think I’m belittling him. I loved him. 
It was a proud, but not an easy task to be the 
wite of a man who wanted to be like Christ.” 

_ She collapsed into silence, sitting lost in 
thought, her arms hanging limply by her sides. 
He wondered what pictures she was seeing in 

_ the fire—armed men marching, revolution, 

laces going up in flame. 
‘ .Of course he remembered the Varensky she 
had described—the Varensky who, in the 
darkest hour of the war, had hurled himselt like 
a knight-errant to the rescue of the Allies. It 
- was he who was to have consolidated Russia, 
ihe ~ leading its millions in an endless tide to the 
__ defeat of the enemies of righteousness. It was 
-. freedom he had promised, freedom to every- 
_ body. He had preached that every man was 
good in himself, that the things that made men 
= bad were laws. Therefore he had swept all 
E laws aside. He had done away with compul- 








ae repealed death penalties, thrown prisons. 


For a day and night he had held the 
a shining figure, adored by despairing 
Then the slaves whom he had released 
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The Vanishing Point 


vanished, trampled beneath ungrateful feet, 
and Russia had become a mob. 

So this was Varensky’s wife! He felt awed. 
The romantic heroism of her husband’s failure 
clothed her with a wistful sacredness. Three 
years ago he could not have approached her. 
He would scarcely have dared to have regarded 
her as a woman. The hysteria of the moment 
had canonized her. Streets through which she 
drove in Petrograd had been lined with kneel- 
ing throngs. There had been something medi- 
eval in the spontaneity of her-worship. It had 
been rumored that she was a bride immacu- 
late; that her purity was the secret of her 
husband’s strength. Her face made the story 
credible. It had the virgin innocence of a 
saint’s. And here he was allowed to sit beside 
her, with three years gone, sharing her hearth 
in this obscure place of hiding! 

“You were a Russian Joan of Arc,” he 
declared, enthusiastically. ‘How well I re- 
member all the legends one read about you! 
And Varensky— It doesn’t matter that he 
failed; his was the most gallant figure of the 
entire war. When every nation was embit- 
tered, he set us an example of how not to hate. 
He refused to kill, when all of us were slaying. 
He had the courage of meekness in that at 
least he followed Christ. What became of him? 
There was a report—” 

“There have been many reports,” she inter- 
rupted sadly. “Lest the latest be true, I wear 
mourning. I wear mourning for him always. 
Before his fall I was his perpetual bride; 
since his fall I am his perpetual widow. He 
wishes to be dead, so to please him—” 

“Then he’s still alive?”? Immediately he 
was conscious of the indecency of his dis- 
appointment. 

She gazed into the darkness with a mild sur- 
prise. “Idonotknow. Ineverknow. That’s 

_ the torture of it. He was always less a man than 
a spirit. I began to think he can not die.” 
“You want him—?” 





Do your feet give out 
in the afternoon ? 


ROBABLY there is nothing the mat- 





jf she had heard his uncompleted question, 

she ignored it. With folded hands she stared 
into the red heart of the fire. Behind her, 
across walls and ceiling as flames leaped and 
flickered, shadows took fantastic shapes. 
When she spoke, as though she were talking 


it, and the foot gives out before the day 
is over. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe, like all smart 
footwear, raises the heel and arch from the 


ter with your feet, but soon after 
you put on your shoes, they begin to tire. 
Why? 


to herself, her words came softly. 

“We was such a child—so dear, so vain, 
so intense, so sensitive. Why did he marry 
me, if it was only to resign me? He treated 
me as he treated Russia. We were both 
waiting for him to take us in his arms. But 
it was always ideals—things one can’t embrace 


Nature, thinking that we always would go 
barefooted, planned the foot to have three 
points of contact with the ground—heei, 
ball and outside arch. But your shoes, in 
raising the heel from the ground, also 
raise the arch, without providing any 
firm support for it. Your weight bear- 


ground, thus giving the foot the styiish ap- 
pearance you desire; but, unlike shoes with 
bending arches, it has a concealed built-in 
arch-bridge that supports the arch as 
firmly as the ground supports it when walk- 
ing barefoot. Though shod in the latest 
fashion, your feet are free from strain all day 
long when you wear Arch Preserver Shoes. 


—that drew out his affections. Had he | ing down on the unsupported arch strains 


loved humanity less and individuals more, 
he could have gone so far. There was some- 
thing monstrous about his self-abnegations. \ | 
Through egotism he missed his chance. Had 
he planned to live, he would have killed his ET | 
enemies and prevented revolution. There was 
The Arch Preserver 
Shoe satisfiesboth Na- 
ture and Civilization 
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Civilization demands 
that heel and arch 
be raised. 


a time when he could have crushed both Lenine 
and Trotzky. But he was too noble. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘if their ideal is more right than 
mine, it will conquer. Truth can not be 
silenced by slaughter.’ It was his inhuman 
magnanimity that defeated him. So Lenine 
and Trotzky grew strong and crushed him 
instead. Because he had planned to die, 
millions are starving, and Russia is in chaos.” 
“But he doesn’t own it?” 
_. “In his heart—yes. Like a General who 
has blundered, the vision of lost battlefields 
is forever in his eyes—the forests of white 
crosses! His egotism is gone. He wants to 
_ make atonement; to perish seems the only 
way. Any one who would delay him, even 
_ though she were a woman who loved him, 
is hisenemy. In his remorse he hounds death 
as other men avoid it. He’s head of the 
counter-revolution and goes continually into 
__ Russia for the overthrow of Bolshevism. Not 
_ that he hopes for success, but that he may be 
‘put against a wall and shot.” 
“And always he returns?” 


Nature plans that the 
foot rest on heel, ball 
and outside arch. 





Arch Preserver Boots and Low-Cuts are mace for women and misses 
in all styles—widths AAAA to E. Sold by 2,000 dealers. Look for 
the trade-mark shown below. It appears on every genuine Arch 
Preserver Shoe. 


Write for Style Book No. 33 and name of dealer in your city 
Made only by THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY, 23 Gallia St., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of women’s fine shoes for more than 40 years. 


THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Lake “Always until this last time.” | 
iy as} c In using advertisements see page 4 99 
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The-Laseiueh 
of the Day 


Remember Puffed Wheat at night. 


Here are whole grains steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal size. Airy, 
flimsy, toasted bubbles, with a most delightful flavor. 


Every food cell is exploded, so digestion is made easy. It’s the ideal bedtime dish. 
And every grain supplies whole-wheat nutrition. 


Next morning, Puffed Rice 


In the morning serve Puffed Rice. 


That is a food confection. Breakfast never brings to children a cereal to compare. 


After school, let hungry children eat like peanuts, doused with melted butter. 


Puffed Grains are Prof. Anderson’s invention. 
They are shot from guns. Over roo million steam 
explosions are caused in every kernel. 


The purpose is to fit whole grains for easy, com- 
plete digestion. The result is also to make them 
tempting dainties. 
~ Millions of children eat vastly more whole-grain 
food, because Prof. Anderson made it so delicious. 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole wheat puffed to 8 times 
normal size 


Puffed Rice 


Rice grains puffed to bubbles— Pain eine j 3 
+ = ulre: ice wi cream ang sugar is 
flimsy, flavory the cream of breakfast dainties 


x The Quaker Oats Com pany Sole Makers 
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10 play Satan to him.” 


The Vanishing Point 


Her voice sank away in a whisper. He 
eyed her with misgiving. What was it she ~— 
desired? 

“T read something of this. He’s been 
missing for a long time?” 

““A long time.” 

Coming out of the shadows, so that she 
could see his face, he drew his chair close to hers. 

‘““And what has this to do with your con- 
fession?”’ : 
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HE flinched, as though he had made a 
motion to strike her. ‘My confession! 
Ah, yes! I forgot.” 

She tried to smile. Stretching out her 
hand, she touched him in a timid appeal for 
understanding. Taking it between his own 
he held it fast. 

“Like that,” he said, ‘as though it were a 
bird that’s tired. It isn’t its own nest, but 
it’s safe and warm; let it rest till it grows 
stronger.” 

“You're good,” she faltered. ‘Most good 
men are hard.” , 

“Maybe,” he laughed. “But DT’m not 
good. On the other hand, I don’t suppose 
I’m bad. I’m simply a man who’s always 
had to fight, so I know what it’s like to be up 
against it. You’re up against it at present. 
You can see nothing before you but a high 
stone wall with no way round it. Tye been 
there, and I’ve found that when you can’t 
get round a wall, there’s usually a door. 
What do you say? Shall we look for a door 
together?” 

“T have.” She sank her head. “Every 
day and night in three interminable years 
I’ve looked for it. I’m like a person lost in 
a fog, standing still, listening, running, fall- 
ing.” . 
“Then stop running. Wait for your fear to 
catch up with you. If you face it, it’ll shrink 
to nothing. ‘The feet of a pursuer are like an 
army. What’s causing your panic? Varensky? 
The thought that he may not return?” 

“No. ” 

“That he may?” 

“No. ” 

eThenr. 

“That he may go on wasting me forever.” 

She waited for him to say somet 
When he remained silent, she bent forwards 
staring vacantly into the hearth, “Perhaps 
I’m a coward and unfaithful. Perhaps if hed 
been successful— I know what he thinks of 
me: that I’m a fair-weather wife. But I’m 
not. If it would help him, I’d give my life 
for him. He doesn’t want my life. He 
doesn’t want my body. He wants the one 
thing that I can’t give him—that I should — 
believe in him. There are people who still 
believe in him—the Little Grandmother. ~ 
There are others, like Prince Rogovich, who 
pretended to believe in him that he might use 
him as a cat’s-paw. He says good-bye to 
me for the last time and vanishes. I wait 
in retirement for news of his execution. At 
the end of two months, three months, half a 
year, he comes back. Then the rehearsing 
for his martyrdom commences all afresh. 
If there were anything I could do! But to : 
be wasted for no purpose!” ans 

She turned her head wearily, glancing Bit See 
him sideways. “You called me the Russian 
Joan of Arc. I was almost. There wasatime 
when not to be loved and not to be a mother 
seemed a small price to pay for sainthood. 


| It was my happiness against the happiness of — 


millions, But now—”’ Her eyes filmed Over, <= aed 
“But now—?” he prompted, — 


She brushed her tears away with P a — : 
0 be 








defiance. “I want to be a woman—t 
everything in some man’s life.” +e 
“Perhaps you are in his, but he doesn’ 
show it.” nets 
She seemed to listen for laughter. ‘Then, 
“No,” she said. ‘When I try to be a woman, 


oo 


“And that’s the wall?” 








They always like this good 
ee old-fashioned dish 


Corned beef hash made with Libby’s Corned Beef 
is much cheaper, easier to prepare and better 


HE cheapest, as well as the 
: | quickest, way to give your 

family corned beef hash is to 
make it with Libby’s Corned Beef. 
If you want to find out how much 
cheaper and better it is to use Libby’s, 
do what a housewife recently did in 
a midwestern city. She discovered 
when she bought uncooked corned 
beef at 12c a pound, that a piece 
that weighed 334 pounds gave her 
only a pound of cooked meat. It lost 
more than two-thirds of its original 
weight in waste and shrinkage. 


The pound of meat that was left 
had cost her 45c. She had also spent 
half an hour getting it ready to cook— 
removing the skin, bones and gristle 
_—and two hours cooking it, before 
it was ready for the hash. 


Meatforfive, costing only 30c 


She decided that if she was to have 
corned beef hash anywhere near as 
often as the family wanted it, she 
_ would have to find an easier and 
_ cheaper way to doit. So she bought 
_a 12-0z. can of Libby’s Corned Beef. 
This made hash enough for ample 
«helpings for her family of five and 
cost her but 3oc. 


_ For there is no waste to Libby’s 
ao ee: When you open the 


meat—deliciously cooked, tender 
pieces pressed together and held by 
a rich meat jelly. 


How to do it 


There is no laborious preparation, 
no tedious cooking, when you use 


Libby’s Corned Beef. All you need 


9 
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to do.is to chop it in a chopping 
bowl and add an equal quantity of 
diced cooked potatoes, pepper and 
onion juice. ‘Turn into a frying pan 
and brown. You may add more 
potatoes if you like and still have a 
delicious hash. 


And you can be sure the hash will 
always be as good as you would like 
it, because this fine corned beef is uni- 
formly tender, delicate and delicious. 


To give variety to the good old 
Yankee dish, Libby’s chefs have 
worked out these delightful recipes 
for sauces to be used with corned 


beef hash. 


Sauce Tartare 


To 1 cup of mayonnaise dressing add 14 teaspoon 
onion juice and the following ingredients finely 


chopped: 44 cup olives, 2 tablespoons capers, 1 hard 
boiled egg, 2 teaspoons parsley and 1 small cucumber 
pickle 


Tomato Sauce 


Cook 1 cup tomatoes, 14 teaspoon salt, r teaspoon 
sugar, 6 peppercorns and #4 onion for fifteen minutes. 
Rub through a sieve and add to 1 cup of brown gravy 


Hot Mayonnaise 


Beat 2 egg yolks slightly and slowly add 2 table- 
spoons olive oil, tablespoon vinegar, 4 cup water, 
44 teaspoon salt and a few grains of cayenne. Cook 
in a double boiler until the mixture thickens, then 
add r teaspoon of finely chopped onion 


Thousand Island Dressing 


To 1 cup of boiled salad dressing add '% cup chili 
sauce and the following ingredients inely chopped: 
16 green pepper, I pimiento and r hard boiled egg 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 202 Welfare Bldg. 
Chicago 


Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 IOI 
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There can be only one reason for the increas- 
ing number of women who are buying Mirro 
Aluminum kitchen utensils. 


These women must know that Mirro Alumi- 
num possesses advantages which other 
aluminum ware does not have. 


True, we have tried to make Mirro the most 
durable, most conveniént and beautiful 
kitchen ware on the market. 


How well we have succeeded, we prefer to 
have Mirro users tell you—there are several 
million of them. 


The Mirro Aluminum Colonial Tea Kettle, 
pictured above, will serve you long and faith- 
fully. Like all Mirro utensils, it is made from 
pure aluminum, rolled again and again, in 
Mirro mills, to give the hard, dense, lasting 
qualities which make Mirro ware give a life- 
time of service. 


Every woman can afford Mirro. Although 
the quality brand of aluminum ware, it is 
priced moderately. And its years of service 
add to its economy. 


Back of every Mirro utensil is the guarantee 
of the world’s foremost maker of aluminum 
ware, with a successful experience of nearly 
thirty years. 


You may buy Mirro at leading stores every- 
where. Send for miniature Mirro catalog. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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i Every Mirro Utensil 


Bears This Imprint 








] Sure-grip, ebonized, 
detachable handle 
insures easy han- 
dling and pouring. 


2 Projection on rear 
handle ear prevents 
lid from falling when 
kettle is tilted. 


3 Spout welded on— 
no loosening 0 
dirt - catching joint. 


4 Handle ears welded 
-on; slotted to permit 
handle being shifted 

to any position. 


5 Rivetless, no- burn, 
ebonized knob. 


6 Easy-filling, easy- 
pouring spout. 
7 Unusually wide base 


means quick heating 
and fuelsaving. 


§ Famous Mirro finish. 

9 Beautiful Colonial 

design. Also made in 
plain round style. 

10 Mirro trade-mark 

on every piece. Your 

guarantee of excel- 
lence throughout. 


ALUMINUM 


Reflects 
Good Housekeeping 





The Vanishing Point 


“Not all of it. There’s Santa.” 

In the swift march of his emotions he had 
almost forgotten Santa. As though she had 
been drowning and he had turned back from 
rescuing her, the mention of her name stung 
him with reproach. 

“What of Santa?” he asked in a low voice. 
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Ms GHE’S in love with my husband.” 
He let go her hand. “Do you mind if 
I smoke? Perhaps you’ll join me? No?” 

He took his time while he lit his cigarette. 
Then, speaking slowly, “I can’t believe all 
the evil that I’ve heard about this woman. 
And yet I ought. Every fresh person has 
told me something increasingly vile. To 
make a case against her, I have only to take 
all the trouble she’s caused me. I meet her 
on a liner and part with her on landing; from 
that moment I have no peace. I’m pestered 
by strangers accusing and defending her. My 
room is entered by spies. I find an anony- 
mous note pinned to my pillow. I’m lured 
out of London into the heart of the country 
on the pretext that she’s in danger and I can 
help her. You know the rest. Until the 
happenings of to-night, the most probable 
explanation seemed to be that she had taken 
a secret fancy to me and so had turned to 
me in her distress, when she found herself 
suspected of a crime. That theory won’t 
hold water any longer.” 

“Tt might.” 

“Tt couldn’t. You tell me she’s in love 
with your husband.” 

“Santa can be in love with as many men 
as serve her purpose. The only loyalty to 
which she’s constant is the memory of. her 
dead child.” 

He shook himself irritably. “ Nothing that 
you or any one has told me explains her. 
She left on me an impression of nobility 
which absolutely contradicts all this later 
information. Until I met you, it almost 
seemed there was a conspiracy on foot to 
poison my mind. What she is said to have 
done may all be true, but I can’t help search- 
ing behind her actions for a higher motive. 
You’d clear matters up if you’d tell me 
frankly how it is that you come into the 
picture.” 

“The picture!” She shrank from him 
like a timid child. 

Controlling himself, he spoke patiently. 
“Do I need to be explicit? You ought to 
hate her. She’s in love with your husband. 
When, a few hours ago, it was a case of warn- 
ing her of the trap she was walking into, you 
were reluctant to give the signal. ‘She 
wouldn’t spare us,’ you said; ‘so why should 
you and I—?’ And yet you’re her accomplice. 
It was you whom I followed. It was you who, 
when you’d got me into this room, tried to 
hold me at the revolyer’s point.” 

She buried her face in the hollow of her 
arm. Her voice came muffled. “It was I.” 

He waited for her to say more. She made 
no sound—not even of sobbing. ; 

“Tt was a dangerous game to play,” he 
reminded her. ‘‘You didn’t know your man 
or how he would take it. You must have 
had some strong motive. You might have 
killed me without even intending. What a 
risk you ran, doing a thing like that single- 
handed! For a moment, when I first entered, 
everything was touch and go.” 

And still she made no reply. 

The fire had burned low. He emptied 
‘coals on it. To bridge the embarrassment of 
her silence, he went over to the window, 
pulling aside the curtains, and stood gazing 
out at the glory of the night. ‘The moon rode 
high. Trees were clumped and motionless. 


The crooning of waves made a_ continual 


lullaby. 
She was married, and she was wasted. 


She was not wanted, and she was not released. 
She had a husband who refused to live and 53 





could not contrive to die. As a substitute for 
passion she had tried sainthood; it had not 
satisfied. 

He let the curtains fall. Turning, he gazed 
back at the black-garbed figure bowed in the 
half-circle of firelight. Her golden hair had 
broken loose. It poured across her shoulders 
and gathered at her feet in a pool. At the 
moment she looked more a Magdalene than 
a saint. And this was the woman who had 
made men brave by her purity—to whom a 
nation had turned in its agony! 

A flood of pity swept over him. Poor, 
narrow shoulders to have borne such a burden! 
Pogr, virgin feet to have come so long a 
journey! Poor, mortal hands to have given 
such a blessing! She had been robbed and 
cast aside. 

Tf this time Varensky had had the decency 
to die, she was free. He himself could take 
her. But would she want him? He had no 
attractions. All that he could offer would 
be to serve her. He couldn’t place her back 
on her pinnacle of fame. Instead of crowds, 
he would be her only worshipper. Would 
that satisfy a woman who had been a saint 
for a day? He could promise her rest and 
protection. He could take her feet in his 
hands and guide them over rough places. 
And if she wanted to be a woman— 

Crossing the room on tiptoe, he stood over 
her. Sinking to his knee, he placed a hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Won’t you look up? I’m not here to 
hurt you. I wouldn’t even judge you. Life’s 
been hard.” 

When she gave no sign, he spoke again. 

“Tm a man and a stranger. You're a 
wife. But you’ve told me so much. You’re 
wounded. You can’t go on by yourself.” 

She moved. He knew now that she was 
listening. 

“There’s that door in the wall we were 
going to find. Perhaps we’ve found it. Let 
me be your friend. It would be foolish and 
wrong for me to tell you that I—” 

She raised her head. Her hair fell back, 
and her eyes gazed out at him with hungry 
intensity. “Don’t say it,” she implored. 
“Varensky—” 

“But if he’s dead? If I can bring you sure 
proof?” 

For answer she pressed his hand against 
her throat. 
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HE seated himself at her feet, his arms 

clasped about his knees as if he crouched 
before a camp-fire. How much meaning had 
she read into his implied confession? He felt 
happy, happier than ever before in his life, 
and yet, if she were the cause of his happiness, 
the odds were all against him. She had 
promised him nothing. She could promise 
him nothing. All he knew of. her was what 
she had told him. His elation might prove 
to be no more than an emotion that would 
fade in the chill light of morning. 

He glanced up at her shyly. She, too, was 
dreaming. Her lips were smiling uncertainly; 
there was a far-away, brooding expression in 
her eyes. The blackness of her mourning 
merged with the shadows, making her seem 
disembodied; all he could see distinctly was 
the golden torrent of her hair framing the 
pallor of her tace. 

“They knelt to you in Petrograd. I don’t 
-wonder.” 

“Poor people! It did them no good. I 
never want any one else to do it.” 

“But I kneel to you. I crouch at your 
feet.” 

“T would rather be loved than worshipped.” 
She restrained him gently. ‘Not yet.” 

“Then, until I may love, I kneel to you.” 

“Vou ought to find me repellant. No, let 
me speak. I own to you that I’m married, 
and here I sit with you alone, not knowing 
whether my husband lives. or is buried. I 
must be wicked—more wicked than I guessed. 
_ Ivan was right; he used to tell me I played 


| 
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“By Mrs.“Knox 





If you’re tired 


of the same old things 


OMEONE remarked to. me at the tea table that she was tired 


of canned fruits and did not know how to give them an 


original touch. I was sure I could help her, and together 


‘we went through my booklet, ‘“‘Dainty Desserts.” 


“Why, Mrs. Knox,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I never knew there were so 
many different desserts in the world. I had no idea you could 
combine canned goods with Knox Sparkling Gelatine in so many 
unusual ways—not only in desserts but in salads as weil! I’m 
going to try this Cherry Sponge Dessert for dinner.” 


I learned afterwards that she and her family were so pleased 
with it that | am publishing the recipe here. 


CHERRY SPONGE 

1g envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 cup canned cherry juice 

146 cup cold water 14% cups canned cherries 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice 1g cup sugar 

Whites of 2 eggs 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve in hot cherry 
juice. Add cherries, stoned and cut in halves, sugar and lemon 
juice. When mixture begins to set, add whites of eggs, beaten 
until stiff. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 
Garnish with whipped cream, sweetened, and flavored with 
vanilla, and chopped cherries. Other canned, ‘“‘put up” or 
dried fruits may be substituted for the cherries. 


Send for my Recipe Book containing over 
a hundred Desserts and Salads 


You'll never get tired of the ‘“‘same old thing” with a copy of 
my booklet ‘‘Dainty Desserts.” Send for it. It is FREE. Just 
enclose four cents in stamps to cover postage and mention 
your grocers name. Address 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue 


‘Wherever a recipe calls for 
Selatine think of KNOX.” 


Contains Lemon 
Flavor in Separate 
Envelope 


Piain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 


general use 








AND-PRINTED LINENS are the 

newest form of Derryvale Genuine 
Irish Linens. They are developed on 
Derryvale Natural Linen in beautiful 
designs, in fast colours and delightful 
tone effects which express the good taste 
found only in worthy fabric rightly 
treated. 

Scarfs and Centerpieces of this linen, 
in Bird and Flower designs, will be sold 
by the local Derryvale dealers during 
special sales in the month of March, at 
prices so low as to give every woman 
an opportunity to prove, at an invest- 
ment of less than $2.00, the charm, 





cA Derryvale Genuine Trish Linen 
tablecloth in complete round design. 


| . 
[  Hand-Printed Linens 
in Special St. Patrick’s Week Sale 


durability and economy of Derryvale 
Genuine Irish Hand-Printed Linen. 

These pieces are useful for bedrooms, dining 
rooms, and the many places that require just the 
right touch of colour. 

If you cannot locate the Derryvale dealer, we 
will see that your order is filled, upon request. 
Other Derryvale Genuine Irish 
Linens are Damask tablecloths 
in complete round designs, 
napkins, towels and stamped 
linens. : 

We will send the book “How BRE S 
to Set the Table for Every Occa- 
sion”’ prepaid on receipt of a50c at eee 
check, post office or express |(@=eA Meas eet 

money order. Actual samples of 
Embroidery Linen and Catalog If it’s {De } 
of Tablecloths free uponrequest. it’s * “a tere 





DERRY VALE LINEN COMPANY, INc. 
Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 


“We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. 


If any piece is unsatisfuctory, 


return it to your dealer, and have it replaced.’’ 





Genuine 
Irish. 


ens] 


| 
| 





Small table-cover, oe 
printed in beautifully 
harmonizing shades. 


LI 


Centerpiece hand-printed 
in pice proof colours 









Scarf, showing charm of 


hand-printed design. 
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The Vanishing Point 


Satan to him. These hands, which look so 
soft and white, are cruel. This face, which 
seems so gentle, is a lie. This hair, which 
makes a pillow for your head, is a snare. 
One good man has already cast me aside. 
Rather than love me, he preferred death. 
And you are good. How near I came to 
killing you!” She bent over him, taking his 
face between her hands. “You! Do you 
understand?” 

She had drawn his head’ back against -her 
knees. Her lips all but touched him. He 
could feel the fanning of her breath. Her 
voice came pantingly, as though she dredtled 
her own question: 

“Blue eyes, like a glimpse of heaven.” 

“Tell me truly.” 


HAT can I see?” He stared up adoringly. 

“A woman who’s still a child. A woman 
who’s been cheated. A woman whose arms 
are empty. A woman who sits outside a 
tomb, dreaming of life.” 

“Not of life,’ she corrected softly; “of 
being allowed to live for a man.” 

“For me, perhaps?” 

She smiled vaguely. 

“Without knowing what kind of man Iam?” 

“Do you know me?” She sat upright, 
gazing straight before her. “You don’t even 
know why I brought you.” 

“ Why?” 

“Tt seems strange to tell you now. It 
seems like a forgotten sadness, so forgotten 
that it might belong to some one else. And 
yet once it hurt. I brought you that I might 
win back my husband. Don’t stiffen. Look 
up and see how I’m smiling. I was never his 
in your sense. I was an image in a niche, 
whose hands he kissed. I was a mascot, 
bringing him good luck. The woman part of 
me he postponed superstitiously till his cause 
should be won. It will never be won now.” 

“But he warned you before he married 
you?” _ 

She shook her head. ‘He made sure of 
me. At first I was proud to be included in 
his sacrifice. Then failure made it all absurd. 
I was sorry for him. I knew only one way 
to comfort him. But because he had failed, 
he became the more determined to deny 
himself. Instead of comforting him, I became 
his tempter. Then Santa—” 

Hindwood pulled himself together and bent 
forward, glowering into the fire. “I can’t 
understand all this talk of sacrifice. It 
sounds so confoundedly unpractical. As far 
as I can make out, your husband’s idea of 
virtue was to abstain from everything that 
makes life worth living. He didn’t profit any 
one by abstaining. All he did was to narrow 
himself. If he’d wanted to be an ascetic, 
why couldn’t he have done thething thor- 
oughly and played the game? There was no 
need to drag you into it.” 

“There was no need,” she assented quietly, 
“but to have me and to withstand me made 
him appear more dedicated. He tantalized 
himself with the thought ot me and used me 
as a knife with which to gash himself. I was 
a part of the road to Calvary he was treading 
in order that Russia might be saved. It 
gratified his pride to make the road spectacu- 
lar. Then, when we were in exile and he was 
no longer a power, Santa came, the ruthless 
idealist—his very opposite.” 

“Ruthless, perhaps! But I shouldn’t call 
her an idealist.” 

“She is—an idealist who, to gain her ends, 
stoops to any baseness. 
angel, beautiful and sinister. She’s one of 
the few revolutionaries who know what they 
want; because she knows, she gets it. Var- 
ensky never knew. His head was in the 
clouds. He lost sight of his purpose in a 
mist of words.” 

“What does she want?” As he asked the 
question, he glanced back at her where she 
gleamed like a phantom. __ 

“She wants—?’ There was a pause during 


“What can you see in me?” 


She’s an avenging 


mie’ the pabvyeonnd was the struggle of the | ' Rl 
distant surl. “She wants to make men pa 5 oe PDT Ga aaa ra 
for what they do to children. All her ie be GIFTS #T HAT_LAS 
She’s a mother, robbed of her young; in her nit 
own fierce way, she’s taken all the children 
of the world to her breast. 

“But men don’t do anything.” 

She caught his tone of puzzlement. “Oh, 
yes. Each generation commits ferocious sins 
against the coming generation that can’t 
protect itself. It’s children who pay for 
wars and every social injustice. Men live 
like a marauding army, pillaging the land 
between birth and death. They pass on and 
leave to children the settlement of their 
reckless debts. Take this latest war; five 
million children in Europe alone are dying of 
starvation at this moment. Santa’s marked 
down the men who are responsible for their 
suffering; silently, one by one, she drugs them 
with her beauty and exacts the penalty.” 

“Prince Rogovich?” 

“Probably. He was raising funds for a 
new carnage.” 

“But where do I come in? You said that 
you’d brought me here to help you win your 
husband.” 

“She’s in love with Ivan. . To be loved by 
Santa is like witnessing the signature to one’s 
death warrant. Perhaps she’s a Bolshevik 
agent—the only people to whom the Bolsheviks : 
are merciful are children. Perhaps. she’s 
really in love with him. She plays with him ()/ / / / a ot 
a Ws sa? z Baie. 3 
ike a cat with a mouse Jhisee What I found 

“He’s indifferent, as he is to every woman. | tf f Te | 
Yet because she’s treacherous and he wants | Ihe secret is out! Little Brother’s mis- | 
to die, he takes her with him on many of | | chievous fingers have brought to light 
his journeys. I hoped that if I could give | the treasure of the <*hope chest’’—~a set 
you to her, she might spare him. That was Polen  Kaurdeal ' 
before I knew you. I was beside myself with eee HEV ON AEE aay Canes 
suspense. Ivan has been gone so long; to do || Embarrassing? Well, naturally. And yet, 
her bidding seemed like giving him his last the hopeful lover must admire the fore- 

chance of life. She’s in danger and-in hiding. ; ; : 
You're the one person who can prove her guilt. sight and good taste revealed in her selec- 
I thought that if I put you in her power, | tion of the charming HOSTESS pattern. 
Id place her under an obligation, so that—” la 
“And now?” 








Deep down in her heart, she knows he is 








“G ||. pleased, Andsoshe blushihgly relates h 
She covered her face with her hands. ‘“‘ God pleased, And so she Diushingly relates how, 
forgive me, it’s your safety that counts—not DA bal | months ago, she started with teaspoons, 
Je 9) . . - . 
Tvan’s. adding knives, forks and miscellaneous 


He knelt against her, plucking her hands 
aside. ‘Look at me,” he commanded. “So 
long as your husband lives, his safety comes Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears 
first. In saving me, you might betray him. 

If, in snatching our happiness, we connived é 
at his death, his shadow would always stand bas At the Better Shops Everywhere 
between, us. .1’m still your prisoner; I've | THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
not taken back my parole. Here’s your cine ee deed 

revolver.” He drew it from his pocket and EN I hee aera ec eer 


pieces, until now the setisalmostcomplete. 





Super-Plate, protected against wear . 











laid it on her knees. “Fulfil your bargain.” Bridgeport, Connectigus 
“How?” Manufactured in Canada by 
“Take me to Santa.” F STANDARD SILVER CO, 


“But Ivan—already he may be—” | Was of TORONTO, Ltd, 

“Until we know, we'll play the game by 
him.” When she hesitated, he added, “I 
wouldn’t be friends with any woman who 
couldn’t be loyal.” 

Her hands groped after the revolver and 


ae ee ae ho AWE oR 
found it. Forcing back her tears, she an- Bid TEAS POON 


swered, “Nor would I with any man.” 
Rising to his feet, he helped her to rise. 
“Take me to her.” 
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restlessness of morning was in the air. 
The moon had vanished. Stars were going ; 
out. Along the low level of the sea-line AYe 

na = 
night were an indigo curtain behind which 
silver forms were moving. 
door in the wall, and out on the short, crisp Ay & 
turf. She had thrown a cloak about her and . ‘i 
pulled the hood over her head. It made her fi 
look cowled and elfin. It was the hour when Y . 5 fc 
He had an oppressive sense of unreality, 

as though this were all a dream from which 


AS they stepped into the garden, the first 
dawn cast a sickly shadow. It was as though 
of the Hlouse of 
She led the way across the lawn, through a 
everything is fantastic. 1 Fae a 
he would shortly rouse. 
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HEBE made hese 


delicious sweet muff ins 


Y% cup butter 
Y cup syrup or honey 3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 egg, beaten 14 teaspoon salt 

34 cup Hese diluted with 1 tablespoonful water 


2 cups flour 


Mix butter and syrup or honey together and add beaten 
egg. Sift flour, baking powder and salt together and add 

to first mixture alternately with diluted Hesr, Place 2 

raisins or a date on top of each muffin and bake in greased 

and floured gem pans about 25 minutes, in a moderate 
oven. This makes 12 mufhns. 

This and many other recipes for delicious dishes at little 
cost are contained in the HEBE recipe booklet. You will be 
delighted to learn that HEBeE can be used in almost every- 
thing you cook or bake. Use it as a cooking liquid—it 
moistens, shortens and enriches. Use it constantly and you 
will notice a decided improvement in your cooking—finer 
flavor, better results. HBr never fails. 


Hepse is made of pure skimmed milk evaporated to 
double strength enriched with vegetable fat. It helps to 
balance the diet and adds food value to your cooking. 


Hess is sold by grocers everywhere. Order several cans 
and keep it handy for all your cooking. The Hess recipe 
booklet is free. Address 2205 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 
* THE HEBE COMPANY 

New York Seattle 


Chicago 


You can make all 
these with HEBE 








Soup Purees 





White Sauce for Vegetables, 
Meats, Fish, Eggs 





Escalloped Dishes 





Salad Dressings 





Biscuits, Hot Breads, Cakes 
foNTaInS 7,877, VEGETABLE FAT 
25.5% TOTAL SOLIDS 
THE HEBE. COMPANY 
SFhicts: cuicaga -StATHEUSA 
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. formless vacancy of sky the rounded shoulders 


The Vanishing Point 


In the gloom she laid her hand on his arm. 
“Tf you’ve promised too much—” 

That determined him. “I keep my prom- 
ises,”’ he answered shortly. . 

Walking side by side, they struggled on 
against the mass of all-surrounding vagueness. 
It seemed like a strong, gray tide pressing 
on their breasts, against which they made no 
headway. 

What was to be the upshot of it? She 
was guiding him to Santa. His lips twisted. 





It would take more than Santa to inspire 
him with terror. England wasn’t the jungle. 
A man couldn’t disappear unnoticed. Sup- j 


posing in the next half-hour Santa were to do : 
away with him, what would she gain by it? 
She would have silenced his testimony in the 
Rogovich affair, but she would have added 
to the evidence. If she were the woman she 
was painted, she would be too wary to do that. 
No, she would not attempt to kill him. Then 
what was her urgency? 

Gradually night was fading. The paleness 
from the sea was spreading. It drove like 
smoke, in billowy banks of vapor, creeping 
low along the’ ground. Live things were 
waking. In separate, plaintive warnings, 
early-risen birds were calling. Across the 
road ahead rabbits scurried. Against the 


of the uplands became discernible. He took 
notice of their direction. She was leading 
him to the abandoned camp. 

“Madame Varensky.” 

She started. “Not that.” 

“Tm sorry. It was the only name I knew 
to call you. 


hat do they usually—?” 
“Anna. s 
She came close like a child and stood gazing ; 
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up at him. 

He stooped and spoke gently. “You're a 
wild.rose. Once more let me look into your 
eyes. It’s so strange that you should care 
for me.” 

“More strange to me,”’ she said. 

He placed his hands on her shoulders. 
“There’s something that I want you to 
remember. If harm comes to either of us, 
believe always that it was only good that I 
intended.” ze 

“Whatever you brought me would be good,” 
she murmured. 

“T wish it might be.” He tumbled the 
hood back so that he could see her hair. 
“When a man loves a woman who’s already 
married, it doesn’t often bring happiness. It 
wouldn’t be right that it should. It isn’t our 
fault that this has happened, but it will be, 
if we misuse it.” 

“We shan’t misuse it.” 

“There’s something else.” He groped after 
his words. “Before [ came to you, I’d been — 
foolish. There’s no -sense in regretting; if 
I hadn’t been foolish, we shouldn’t have met. 

I thought that I was following Santa you 
can guess—” 

She inclined her head. 

“And there’s one thing more. If your hus-_ 
band comes back, promise me you'll forget.” 

She strained against him, so their lips were 
nearly touching. “Never.” She spoke 
fiercely. And again, “Never. Though it’s 
years and you forget.” 

His hands slipped from her shoulders, lower 
and ‘lower, till his arms closed about her. 
“Rest,” he whispered, “if it’s only for as , 
moment, poor, tired little one.’ ode 

Through the ghostly twilight of the aie ‘ 
dawn they entered the deserted camp. Before 
one of the hutments she halted and tapped. 
She tapped again. There was no answer. — 
Cautiously raising the latch, she peered into 
the room. Beckoning to 2 she ie 
across the threshold. 
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‘THE hut was empty. The floor was 
in dust. The ceiling was meshec 
cobwebs. Nailed across the window j 


the soldiers had left it, a dingy curtain hung. 
Striking a match, he held it above his head. 
At the far end he made out signs of occupancy. 
On a shelf was a loaf of bread and near by a 
pitcher. In a corner, spread on the bare 
boards for a bed, was a wrap. He stooped; 
it was Santa’s cloak of sables. 


‘THE match went out. He turned. “How 

long has she been here?”’ 

“From the time she knew she was sus- 
pected.” 

“She knew she was suspected in Plymouth. 
What made her motor all across England to 
this?” He glanced round with pity and dis- 
gust at the poverty-stricken forlornness. 

“She wanted to be near.’ 

“What? It would be better to tell me.” 

“To the road out.” 

He lit a cigarette and considered. ‘“So 
there are more people in it,” he said at last, 
“than just the few that I have met! It’s an 
organization. J might have guessed. There 
are the people who helped the little old lady 
to visit me undetected. There are the people 
whe entered my room in my absence. There’s 
the foreign gentleman, who couldn’t speak 
English, who called for Santa in his car. But 
if this hut is on the road out, why was she 
delaying?” . 

“For you, perhaps.” 

“But she was risking her freedom every 
second. Why for me, Anna?” 

Before he had given her time to answer, his 
mind had leaped to a new conjecture. ‘‘ What 
if she’s captured?” - 

_ The woman at his side was speaking. ‘‘ We 
heard no sound. She was armed. If they’d 
tried to take her, she’d have defended herself.” 

His thoughts came back. ‘Last night. 
Yes. If they’d taken her in the garden. But 
they might have known she would be armed. 
Perhaps they followed her. If they traced 
her to this hut, they might have waited till 
- she was sleeping—” ; 

_ She shook her head. ‘It isn’t that. She’s 
grown tired of delaying. She’s gone by the 
road out.” 

He frowned. “That’s the second time 
you've used the phrase. Can’t you tell me 
plainly?” 

“Tf it’s not too late, I’ show you.” 

She darted out of the hut. When he joined 
her in the open, she was waiting impatiently 
to secure the door behind him. The moment 
it was fastened, she set off at a run. She 
raced like a boy, with none of a woman’s 
awkwardness. With an occasional backward 
glance up the long-deserted avenue of the 
camp, she fled. At first he was content to 
follow for the pleasure he had in watching her. 
She was so swift and young. She was like 
a deer in her slenderness. Sudden eagerness 
had transformed her. The hood had slipped 
back to her shoulders; the wind of her going 
fluttered in her hair. 

Outside the camp she bore to the left in a 
direction leading further afield. Over gorse 
and bracken, dew had flung a silver net. The 
turf was a tapestry sewn with jewels. Larks 
were springing up. The keen fragrance of 
seaweed mingled with the honeyed perfumes 
of the land. 

He -caught up with her. “Why?” he 
panted. 

_ She had no breath to waste in words. Turn- 
ing on him a flushed and laughing face, she 
pointed ahead. 

_ Just short of the cliff-edge, where the sheer 
drop began, she sank to her knees, clasping 


her breast. While she recovered, he gazed 


about him. He discovered no sign of the 
_ thing she was pursuing. The sea was blank- 
, -eted in mist. Above the blurred horizon, the 


red eye of the sun stared at him. From the 


foot of the cliff came the lapping of waves. 
_ No.other sound. 
She had risen. He was about to speak. 
_ She pressed a finger to her lips. Taking him 
__ by the hand, she led him to the edge. 
_ At first, as he gazed down, he saw only the 
crumbling face of the chalk. Then he made 

















Greet Thea 


With these extra-flavory oats 







Serve the oat dish at its best. 

This is the supreme food—almost the ideal food. As a body-builder, as a vim- 
food it holds a premier place. 

Give it that fragrance and flavor which Nature confers on fine oats. 

Make it with Quaker Oats always. 

This brand is flaked trom queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 

All the small grains are discarded—the puny, unripe and insipid. 

Thus millions of oat lovers, all the world over, have been won to this luscious flavor. 

Countless people send overseas to get it. 

You have only to specify Quaker Oats to get it at any store. 

For the family’s sake, don’t forget. 


—* Quaker Oats 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel 













62 dishes for 30 cents 


The large package of Quaker Oats will serve 62 liberal dishes. 
The cost is but 30 cents. It contains 6,221 calories of nutriment, 
of which one-sixth is protein. It supplies 16 needed elements. 
This is the cream of the oats—the choicest part of the greatest 
food that grows. 








Packed in sealed round packages 
with removable cover 
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of the Most Wonderful Flavoring 
Extract You Ever Tasted 


To prove to the good women of this great land 
that Virginia Dare Extracts are a revelation in 
food flavoring, I will send a trial bottle prepaid for 
Ioc to pay for postage and packing. ‘There is 
enough in this bottle to flavor six cakes or desserts. 
It will prove that the natural flavors of fruits, 
flowers, herbs and spices are contained in all their 
original freshness and purity in 


IRGINIA ARE 


Double-Strength 


EXTRACTS 


It will prove that half the quantity of a Virginia 
Dare Extract will give a better, richer flavor. It 
will prove that Virginia Dare Extracts will not cook 
out in hot desserts or freeze out in iced foods. 





* 


It will prove to you the difference between natural and artifi- 
cial flavoring. With this trial bottle I will send my book 
“Flavoring Secrets” which will open up so many new ideas 
in dessert-making that even the expert will be amazed. This 
is not a catch-penny offer but a real opportunity to learn 
something invaluable about improvements of old desserts and 
the creation of new desserts that are nothing short of wonderful. 












A Trial Bottle For You 





- 2 1 
C-2 
Enclosed find toc for which please send me a trial bottle of your wonderful | 
Virginia Dare 150% Strength Vanilla or Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH 


& 
Lemon Extract (state which), together with your book ‘‘Flavoring Secrets.’ | 
Names... 2 5 tect FAS Oe 8 tea a Le See ee ee ee - | 
Address). 0 Dit susie «Ac tnyae St vetriate «cote oe een Slates ery matey. gncdielees eee | 
" Grocer’s Name... sais ess ets s0ls ee ol suatel civ ale vagel le SNOT TS) ote eee tac teh etree ee | 
DO AreSS’, 5... bul g's oe bth a,0\npe:tjsbAlnsa alle Seve) chai Cre See apne ne ee | 
Clip coupon above and mail it today to 


Virginia Dare 
Garrett & Company, Inc. 
' 10 Bush Terminal 
Brooklyn, N. Ye 
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| a pair of pale green eyes smoldered. 
down and out of sight a woman spoke. 7 
voice was Santa’s. ; aa 


The Vanishing Point. 


out a winding path descending; it seemed no 
broader than a track that a goat might follow. 
“What is it?” é 
Cole TS tenes : 
She dragged excitedly on his arm. 
Distinctly, above the lapping of waves, he 


heard the click of oars working in oar-locks. _ 


Beneath the fog a vessel was hiding. It had 
dropped a boat which was pulling toward the 
land. 

“The road out,” she whispered. 

“But Santa—” 

She nodded. “It’s not so difficult as it 
looks. It was used by smugglers. We use 
i 

She broke off. Oars were being shipped. 
The prow grounded. There was a muttering 
of men’s voices. Some sort of discussion. A 
pause. Then oars were put out again. The 
rowing recommenced, growing fainter and 
fainter. : 
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6 ONE!” 
She pressed against him in her glad- 

ness. 

Seeing the relief in her eyes, he questioned, 
“What does this mean to you, Anna?” 

“Satety. 

“ Anything else?” 

“Freedom, perhaps.” : 

“You mean you think that Santa had 
received word of your husband and that tha 
was why—?” : 


“T don’t want to think or mean; I only 
It’s as though I’d been living | 


want to feel. 
in a prison and the door had been flung wide. 
T wasn’t one of them. ‘They condemned me. 
In their hearts they despised me. I was too 
weak. I couldn’t bear their cross.” She 
clenched her hands against her cheeks till 
the knuckles showed white. ‘What’s the 
good of being crucified? It’s so much better 
to live and be glad for people.” 

“And Santa,” he asked, “‘where she’s going, 
what will happen to her?” 

She raised her face. ‘Pain. She'll be 
hounded and hunted. She’s getting too well 
known. Prince Rogovich thought he recog- 
nized her. She'll be always escaping, rushing 
from hiding to hiding, till one day— To 
have been loved so much and to be pushed out 
of life—’ 


Behind the mist they heard the creak of 


ropes running over pulleys. A gasoline engine 
was started. For an instant the shadow of 
a trawler loomed through the wall of opaque- 
ness. The tiller was thrust over. 
vanished. They stood very silently, listening 


and watching. In imagination Hindwood fol- _ 


lowed the vessel’s course. It was not of the 


vessel that he was thinking, but of the woman — 
“To have been loved so much _ 
Tf he had had © 


on board her. 
and to be pushed out of life—” 
the chance, what could he have done for 
her? She had fascinated him; he had not 
loved her. 
with a woman of her kind would have meant 
passion—nothing more. 
consuming! A slow degrading of an emotion 
that was fine! 
and unreasoning remorse. 


men like Major Cleasby; the good men who 
by the injustice of their prejudices had made 
her what she was. . ae 

“It’s a chapter ended,” he said quieth 

Slipping his arm through hers, as th 
she already belonged to him, he was tur 
inland towards the peace of the rolling coun- 
try, when his step was arrested. He caugh 
the sound of labored breathing and the ra 
of sliding chalk. Hands groped above 
edge of the cliff, searching for a holdin; 
They were followed by the head and shoulde 
of a man with a face intensely white, i 


(To be continued) a3) 


She © 


She was past reclaiming. Love 
A fierce flame, self-_ 
Yet he was filled with pity — 2 


Some day her 
enemies would overtake her—good, respectable — 

















































Second Choice 


(Continued from page 32) 


“But, Inga, why do you take all your 
things, just to see your mother?” she said, 
eyeing the straw suit-case and the large 
bundle which contained all Inga’s worldly 
possessions. 

Inga, looking shockingly unservantlike in 
her green suit and white-topped, dirty shoes, 
smiled sagely under her pink hat. She went 

- away without remark; Ellen laughed philoso- 
phically. 

“T think she’ll turn up,’ Mrs. Cutting said 
reassuringly. 

“Now, mother dearest, you won’t overdo 
and get tired?” Ellen begged, one strong, 
young arm about the broad figure. 

“T was thinking I might order some gro- 

ceries in—?” the older woman questioned. 
_ “Well, you see, that’s the annoying thing! 
They didn’t get their checks at the office yester- 
day, and Otis was short, paying two months’ 
rent in advance and everything—rugs cleaned, 
and all that!” Ellen explained. ‘‘He told me 
he’d just as soon draw it from the bank, but it 
seemed so unnecessary. So he’s to meet us at 
the house at twelve and bring me some money, 
and we'll all have a pick-up meal then. The 
movers said they would have us all in at eleven, 
but I believe I'll telephone them,” Ellen 
mused, doubtfully. “I can’t understand why 
they don’t—” 


GHE smiled farewell at the three dear faces, 

but her own face was sober as she walked 
back to the house. The postman arrived. Ellen 
recognized in the Guaranty Trust Company’s 
envelop the arrival of her mother’s monthly 
check—five minutes too late to be of use! The 
postman wrote down the new address: Ellen 
said they would miss him. Something in his 
jaunty reply made her wonder if he expected a 
tip in farewell. She went into the house un- 
comfortably thinking about it. 

Nothing to do but wait. Ellen found a 
lemon on the sink, and after a look about the 
empty hooks and drawers cut it open with an 
abandoned dustpan. She was cleaning her 
grimed hands with it in cold water when the 
movers arrived at eleven. 

Uproar set in. They shouted, perspired, 
came and went. The furniture, set about the 
sidewalk, looked unspeakably shabby and 
forlorn. . The ice-cream freezer, standing 
between the stained and chipped enamel of the 
wicker crib and the drop-leaf mahogany hall 
table, looked as aristocratic as either. 

Bright sunlight flashed from the mirrors into 
the faces of interested passers-by. The day 
was still, warm, perfumed with spring leaves 
and blossoms. Ellen began to feel very hungry. 
A cup of tea! But both stoves had long been 
grimily and sootily disconnected. The kitchen 
was simply wreckage. 

“Don’t you eat lunch?” she asked the red- 
faced man who was always shouting facetious 
things at the others for her benefit. 

They’d get the loads packed first, he 
answered heartily. Get something on the 
way to the other house. He took off his oily 
cap and from a piece of paper stuck within it 

read the Westmarket Street address carefully 

_ to her. Ellen again wandered away, pondering 
upon tips. There were five men here. Would 
_ they all expect tips? 

_ At twenty minutes past twelve Otis arrived, 
hot and angry. Her complacent mood yan- 
ished before his first glance. 

“Ellen, what’s the trouble? Thought you 
were going to meet me at the new house?” 
_. “Well, you can see—” Her fire rose 
quickly in answer to his own. ‘They didn’t 
get here until eleven!” she explained, hurt. 

_ Otis was instantly rude to the red-headed 
one, who had been so nice. The red-headed 
one promptly retaliated. | , 

“JT thought you were to meet me. I thought 
it was all understood,” Otis reproached her 
when they were alone in the kitchen. “You 
re to have the gas turned on and get some 
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The Royal Baking Service 


EDITOR’S NOTE— Who would believe such delicious hot breads could be made 
so easily and quickly ! It will pay you to watch the magazines for this service to users 
of Royal Baking Powder. Here the Royal Educational Department gives concisely 
much valuable information, saving you time and money. On these pages you will find 
tested short cuts, new recipes, and many useful suggestions which are proving so 


helpful to the busy housekeeper. 


Rew called “Little Royal Dinner Loaves” abroad and closely reser: 
bling yeast rolls, but taking one-tenth the time to make—the popular 
Butter Cake, too, ten minutes from mixing bowl to table, and both made 
from plain biscuit dough! With a slightly different way of handling the same 
dough you can easily make them. “Light and little handling” is the rule for 
biscuits, but do not be afraid to knead the dough for rolls. Shape rolls 
into even, smooth pieces in any desired form, place on a baking sheet, or 


in muffin or gem pans, and let them 
rise in a warm place, just as you do 
for yeast rolls, only for about half the 
time, and then bake quickly. We have 
made hundreds of these rolls— 


Piping Hot! 
Crisp and Buttered! 


they are truly delicious—the kind you can- 
not buy. 


Baking too makes such a difference. Biscuit 
dough baked on a griddle, or iron frying pan, 
or even on an electric plate on the table, will 
give you light feathery butter cakes or ‘‘oven- 
less bread.” Use muffin rings or biscuit cutter 
if you like, though shaping with the hands is 
all that is necessary; bake slowly until puffed 
way up and then turn and bake on the other 
side—ten minutes is ample. Split and butter 
while hot and serve immediately. 





It is a satisfaction to butter a piece of corn 
bread that doesn’t crumble. Try this delicious 
recipe for breakfast. It will be awelcome and 
wholesome change. Muffins, too, are always 
popular, but give your family “good” muffins 
with crispy crusts and feathery insides, with- 
out “tunnels.” Do not always make them with 
ordinary white flour—try part graham, gluten, 
rice or corn for variety. Long beating of the 
batter becomes unnecessary when Royal is 
used and quick baking improves the muffin. 
Do not place the muffin pan too near the 
bottom of the oven but put on a shelf where 
the heat is more uniform. 

Did you ever taste those delicious sticky 
and famous Philadelphia Cinnamon Buns? Do 
you want to know how to make them easily 
and quickly? Then send for the New Royal 
Cook Book and special sheet of Breakfast 
Breads. They are Free. Address— 


% = Royal Educational Department 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
129 William St., New York 


oven 20 minutes 
after mixing ! 


* Advertisement 


In using advertisements see page 4 















Rolls ready for the 


This is the fourth of the Royal Baking Service 






Corn Bread 


1 cup corn meal 
1 cup flour - 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
3 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
*1% cups milk 
2 tablespoons melted shortening 
1 egg 
Mix and sift dry ingredients; add milk, 
shortening and beaten egg; beat well an 
pour into greased shallow pan. Bake in hot 
oven about 25 minutes. 


Biscuits, Rolls, or Butter Cakes 


2 cups flour 

¥% teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 tablespoon shortening 


34 cup milk 


Sift together flour, salt and baking powder; 
rub in shortening; add milk, and mix lightly 
tosmooth dough; turn out on‘floured board. 


Biscuits —roll or pat out lightly, cut with 
biscuit cutter and bake in hot oven 12 to 15 
minutes, or without rolling drop with spoon 
on greased baking sheet and bake as above. 


Rolls— knead well to make smooth. Cut 
dough into small pieces to make rolls about 
414 inches long by two inches wide. Form 
each into smooth roll with square ends. 
Place on greased pans far apart and stand in 
warm place 20 minutes; brush with butter, 
and bake in very hot oven 10 minutes; brush 
again with butter. Bake 5 minutes and serve 
hot—or after kneading cut into small equal 
pieces, roll in floured hands, let rise, and 
bake in muffin tins as above; or divide into 
smaller pieces rolled into balls, place three in 
each muffin tin, let rise, and bake as above 
for Clover Leaf Rolls. 


Butter Cakes —after mixing to smooth 
dough divide into pieces of equal size; shape 
lightly with floured hands and bake on 
greased griddle, iron frying pan or electric 
plate; allow to brown on bottom, rise well, 
and then turn, baking on other side until 
brown and thoroughly cooked; or bake as 
above in greased muffin rings; or, instead of 
shaping in hands, pat out on floured board, 
cut with biscuit cutter, and bake as above. 
Split while hot, butter, andserve immediately. 


“Butter Cakes” or 
“ovenless 


bread” 








Do You Want to Make $25 10 $50 


a Week In Your Own Home 


HERE’Sawonderfulnew way special occasion but had to deny 

of making money at home—a__ yourself because of the expense. 
modern, up-to-date ‘method that Consider then how satisfactory 
willappeal to every woman. How it would be for you to have a way 
often have you felt the desire to be to make from $25 to $50 a week 
financially independent—to have in your own home—and in ad- 
anincome of yourown to do with ~ dition to have all the pretty, 
as you want. Howoftenhave you - stylish clothes you want for only 
wanted a new dress for some the bare cost of the materials. 


The School of Modern Dress 


offers you these opportunities. With- 












out expense or obligation to you it 
invites you to fill in and mail the 
coupon below for full information of 
its Wonderful Introductory Offer. 
Learn how you can get our Free 
materials and trimmings with which 
to make six pretty and_ serviceable 
garments. How you get also 
a beautiful Oriental 
Sewing Basket filled 
with sewing equip- 
ment anda valuable 
dress and skirt form. 





Dainty, indeed, i A house-dress 
ts this envelope 3 F ‘ “as t it ft. 
omer We believe this to nt Srachical. A 
s be the most wonder- » 
vé 
3 ful offer ever made 


by any School. No 
woman should miss 
getting full informa- 
tion about it. It’s 
absolutely free and 
places you under one can't have 


2 . too many of these 
Just the ind of no obligation. handy aprons 


pretty blouse you 
love to wear 





The six garments pic- 
tured here are made 





You'll enjoy making i 
this charming collar- from the materials fur- 
and-cuff set nished Free by the 





School. Write at once 
for full information how 
you can get this mate- 
rial and also the other 
gifts shown below. 










A delightful after- 
noon frock for 
special occasions 





Sa UN PCa Ney aac 


School of Modern Dress, 
Dept. 152, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation you may send me full information about your Special] 
Introductory Offer and how I can make $25 to $50 a week at home. 
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Second Choice 


food in! I was just there. Your mother and 
the girls are there—they’ve had no lunch! 
You—you just knock the ground from under 
me when you fail me this way.” 

“Otis, will you kindly tell.me what I could 
dor” 

“Well, perhaps you couldn’t—”’ His tone was 
pacifying. She knew he was hungry. ‘“ You’d 
better come with me, and get something to 


eat, and leave them to finish this up,” he- 


arranged hastily. ‘Been down cellar?” 
“No, but they: have.” 


Otis rushed down to the cellar, came up 


hurriedly. “Say, there’s a big box of pots and 
china and so on, down cellar!” he announced 
to the movers. 


They stopped short with the dissembled — 


piano, looked doubtfully at each other, shook 
their heads. 

“You oughter told me that, lady,” said the 
fickle red-headed one reproachfully. 

“Come on, we’ll get lunch!” Otis urged her, 
when the men had clumped downstairs ina 
body. 

But, Otis, if they can’t get it in!” 

“They'll get it in, all right,’ he reassured 
her comfortably. “Now, we’ll get a taxi, and 
go straight to the gas company, and get that 
off our minds! Then we’ll get mother and the 
girls, and go to one of those oyster places near 
Westmarket Street, and get some coffee and 
oysters. Does that sound good? And then 


" you can send your grocery order—”’ 


“Don’t forget to give me some money, Otis! 
Had Inga turned up?” 

“T’ll give it to you now. No, but she will. I 
don’t think this is going to be a hard move, at 
all. Your mother is pleased with the place.” 

Ellen laughed happily as she scrambled into 
the taxi. This was action at last! 

“What is it?” she asked anxiously, as 
simultaneously with her discovery that it was 
twenty-five minutes to one, the taxi stopped. 

It was nothing—the driver opened the 
engine hood. Nope, they were all right. They 
were off again. Had they better stop at the 
gas company’s office? Otis thought they had. 

“My poor, starving babies!” Ellen mur- 
mured, following him into the clean, wide, 
deliciously-cool and orderly office. Informa- 
tion—Rebates—Bills—this was the wrong 
man, this was the right man. 


Complications again. The house in West- — 


market Street was not piped for gas. Ellen 
denied this eagerly, had seen the pipe in the 
kitchen. 

“Yes, madam,” explained the man with the 
sharp yellow pencil patiently. “But we’ve 
got to take you up with the main.” 

Ellen glanced at Otis. Would that be ex-- 
pensive? 

No charge at all. It could be done this week. 
The man with the pencil was obliging: sug- 
gested that they use their coal stove for a few 
days. 

Ellen angered Otis by the simplicity with 
which she explained that they had sold their 
coal stove because the kitchen in the new 
house was so pleasant and big that she meant 
to make a sort of dining-ell, with white — 
ture, in the east window. ag 


HE was frankly cross when they uae to 
the taxi, but these blank walls brought out 
what was best in Ellen. He was to leave her; 
the furniture would arrive all right; they 
would manage somehow; she would buy a 
kerosene stove if necessary; it would all turn: 
out right. Otis must grab a sandwich some- 
where and get home that afternoon as soon as 
he could. 
“Ttll take them a month to get that gas- 
pipe in!” said Otis despairingly. 
“No, it won’t, now. Just be patient!” his 


wife answered, conscious that heat and hunger 


and fatigue had started a headache, and long- 
ing only to pay this etupid man the two dollars — 





and ten cents for his wet car, a get ona = 


children. 


“You'll kill yourself,” Otis said, sulky, 
discouraged, affectionately concerned. “And 
then I'll have myself to blame for the rest of 
my life!” 

“No, I won’t!”” she answered bravely from 
the top of the trolley. 

But the glare of the bright day and the 
brazen jarring of the gong made her feel that 
her ‘head would split. She stumbled to a 
wicker seat. The woman next to her had a 
pound of coffee in a paper package; Ellen 
caught the delicious smell. She felt a 
lifetime away from comfort and food, rest 
and order. 


OTs was later than he had expected, getting 

to the new house, that night, after all. He 

__. approached it somewhat timidly. Quarter to 

five o’clock, and he had hoped to be able to 

help Ellen with all the hardest beginnings of 
getting in! 

What did rich people do when they moved? 
Went to-hotels, of course, or to Bermuda or 
Florida. 

“Hoo-hoo, Daddy! Come in here and see 
how nice we are!” It was Ellen’s voice, such a 
heartening, gay, delightful voice! 

Otis’ spirits took a sudden upward leap. He 
‘sprang through the scattered boxes and crates 
and upturned chairs of the wide, old-fashioned 
hall and found her in the dining- -room. 

“Say—you—are—a—wonder!”’ said Otis 
Livermore, looking about him, and at his wife, 
and beyond her into the big parlor. ‘Say, it 
isn’t going to be so bad!” he commented, a 
little unsure of her mood. 

“Tt’s going to be perfectly—sweet!”’ his wife 
answered, dropping into a chair, and waving a 
tack-hammer as she spoke. “Of course you 
don’t get any idea of the drawing-room yet, 
but mother and I held the curtains up—we 
couldn’t wait—and they are perfect! And 
look how the sunlight comes in through those 
long windows, Otis. Isn’t that lovely? Sort 
of old-fashioned and hoop-skirty? The chairs 
always crowded the old house, you know, but 

' they just fit in there.” 

He sat down, wiped his forehead, fitted Patsy 
in between knee and shoulder. 

“Say, you are wonders!” he said thank- 
fully, admiringly. “I feel terribly about not 
coming home sooner, but I had to go lock the 
old house.” 

“Tt didn’t matter. I got this colored woman 
and her husband, and we got beds up—of 
course, we’ve done practically nothing, but we 
can take our time now. And the men, are 
actually digging in the street. Of course, that’s 
the way things owght to be done, but since the 
war one doesn’t expect anything! Things are 
much cheaper here in the markets, Otis. 
Mother and f strolled over to them before the 
loads came. You’d be surprised! Of course, 
we shall miss the second bathroom. But 
there’s that washroom at the back. I believe 
‘we could put a bath in there, paying only 
thirty-seven dollars rent, you know.” 

“Tt’s darned easy to wet to,” Otis said. “TI 
got on a Westmarket car today at ten minutes 
to twelve, and I was here at seven minutes 
after! What about the stove?” 

“Well, you'll die,” said Ellen, “but there’s a 

: wi Jaundry stove in the laundry, and I’m 
to have that connected tomorrow—or 
: She Sad if her husband came in she’d send him 
to connect it tonight, didn’t she, mother? And 

while—look!” 
_A little fire of wood and papers and small 
_ rubbish was burning in the old-fashioned coal- 
gasne the dining-room, and now Ellen drew 
om it a big, covered sauce-pan. A delicious 
dor drifted into the room. 

This is your dinner. It’s stew—it’s been 
ering here since three!” Ellen said 
antly. “We're going to have a great 
y expen: moving in, and there’s no sense 
‘ n your pen g six and eight dollars every 
; our dinners. We have fresh milk, and 


’t she the greatest!” said Mrs. Cutting. 
mould only agree, grinning, that 























“At three o clocks 
we have a Sate? 


HILDREN get hungry in mid-afternoon, and that is.the.time when some 
sweets too often get in their bad work. But we have solved the problem in 
our household. At three o’clock we have a DATE. 
“The Arab youngsters, you know, have about the finest teeth in the mace: 
The date is meat and sweet and medicine for them, all combined. 
“So we have a plate of DromEepary Dares on the table at every meal, and in 
mid-afternoon and at bed-time we treat ourselves to another little package of wee 


é‘ health. We have a date.” 


Wealthy Americans returning from the Orient have introduced the date to seater 
And now in homes of distinction you will find a silver dish of Dromepary DATES. 
America is learning the lesson that nature began teaching men and women 
thousands of years ago—that health, good complexion, good teeth and a good 
night’s sleep are all helped by the luscious date. 
SEND for the FREE DROMEDARY BOOKLET “One Hundred Delights.’’ It tells how 


DROMEDARY CocoANuT, DRoMEDARY TAproca and DROMEDARY DATES can bring 
to the commonest dishes a touch of tropical elegance. Address Department 18. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON . . BUSSORAH . . SAN JUAN . SMYRNA . . PARA 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


eer omed as. 
ates. 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 


Taproca that is ready in an in- 
stant; Cocoanut that keeps fresh 
to the last shred; GotpEN DATES 
from the Garden of Eden. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Fifty New Designs 
and Reduced Prices for 


PYREX 


IF TY new dishes have been added to Pyrex, of 
which there are over 100 styles, now reduced to 
the standard prices of 1918. Among the new designs 
are the new wide-flange Pie Plates in every convenient size, 
from the dainty small pie for two, to the good old-fashioned 
family kind. You will never know how good pies can be 
until you bake them in 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 


Many women have started their Pyrex collection with the “Pyrex 5”—the 
essential dishes for every home, each dish being carefully selected for 
kitchen utility and table beauty. 

But no matter how many Pyrex dishes you may have, you will find many 
others in the 50 mew designs which greatly extend the advantage of 
oven cooking and table serving. Ask your dealer to show them to you. 


Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 
Pyrex is a welcome gift at any season. 


“The ieee a 


The essential dishes 
forevery home 


This trade 
mark isa 
guarantee 
of genuine 
Pyrex ware 





Pyrex Sales Division 


Ovenware 


| covery.. He 









CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Originators and Patentees of Transparent 


201 TIOGA AVENUE, CORNING, N.Y. | 


over, every one was too tire 





_ ness of the porch. Ellen had the upper ie ; 


Second Choice 


They led him about from discovery to dis- 
began to express a feverish 
eagerness to take ‘off coat wal help. ; 

“We found that check!” he said suddenly. 

“Otis Livermore!” 

“Yep. It had caught on the top of the 
partition between Redding’s desk and the next 
desk. He and some of the fellows throw them 
over, sometimes. The janitor found it. I for- 
got to tell you!” 

“T knew they would!” Ellen said, magnifi- 
cently scornful, and when he asked if by any 
chance Inga had come back, she answered 
quietly that of course she had. 

“Red and J had quite a talk this afternoon,” 
Otis added presently. ‘It gave me something 
to think about, too.” 

But Ellen was not listening. She wanted 
to show him how exactly mother’s bed fitted 
its alcove, and that the wideness of the back 


| porch would allow the little girls room for a 


table and chairs, even beds, if they wanted to © 
try it. 

And would he go get a loaf of graham bread? 
The grocer had not had it, but there was a 
lovely bakery in the middle of the block. No, 
Ellen thought he had better not wait for the 
little girls. ° All right, all right, they could go— 
they could go! They had been very good all 
day, and if mother could find them anything 
half-clean to wear, they might go. 

She led them into the new bedroom, the 
sparkling, clean windows pierced by shafts of 
pleasant spring light from the slowly-sinking 
sun. It seemed enormous, after the compact, 
modern little house they had left today. But 
it already looked home-like, Ellen thought, and 
to the chattering children it was already 
“mother’s room.” She debated wildly. 
Where were their clean aprons? 

Not in that trunk—not in that trunk. 


| Ellen dropped upon her knees before her 


bureau, tore open the lower drawer, felt for the 
rustle of tissue- -paper. 

Just to please Otis she would put them into | 
their new frocks, the delicious, demure, soft, 
dark-blue linens Aunt Mollie had made them. j 
White socks—a touch of the brush to the dark 
curls and the thick, fair mane—the wide, dark 
beaver hats pressed over blue eyes and ba 
and they were ready. 

“Daddy, do these girls ib nice enaaees to 
go for bread with you?” Ellen asked, leading 
them down. 

The father’s face lighted as if by sunshine. 
“Well, say—say/” he stammered. “Say, 
where’d we get these outfits?” he asked, with 
a look for his wife nothing short of fatuous in 
its pride. 

He walked off into the streaming sunshine, a 
little girl in each hand. She and her mother 
watched them go; then Ellen began to set the 
table. 

“Well, we’re in!” she said with a thankful 
sigh. 

““That’s the main thing,” Mrs. Cutting, 
covering shelves with white paper, brisk and 
strong at sixty, answered comfortably. “With - 
the girls growing up and having their friends in, 
the extra sitting-room is going to come in very 
well!” she added. ‘I don’t know where you 
get your strength from, Ellen; you ought to be | 
worn out!” ay 

Ellen came behind her, locked her arms 
about the broad figure, and laid her cheeks a 
against her mother’s shoulder. a 

“So nice to have you with us, Mummy! ci 
seems to make everything so much easier!” — 
she said. eae 


: 

no 

LATER they sat on the steps. The blue 

linens should long before have been back F 

in their tissue-paper and their wearers sound 

asleep, but the occasion was a happy, irregular 

one, and when the ridiculous picnic supper was 

a to unpack, and ms 

yet willing to prolong the happy hour, = 
Mrs. Cutting rocked and dozed in the dim- 







Margaret beside her. Otis sat below her, 





The 
Charm of 


Lemonade 


fee ee for years. 


has been the favored 
drink of millions, because 
of the flavor and health- 
fulness of lemon juice. 


In modern times it has 
taken on new value and 
new charm, due to vita- 
mine efficiency and the 
gentle stimulation it af- 
fords. 


There’s real refresh- 
ment in it.. It’s a dis- 
tinctly different drink. 








Lemons and oranges, 
although known as 
“acid fruits,’ have an 
alkaline reaction when 
laken into the system 
and are, therefore, valu- 
able in ‘offsetling excess 
acidily due to acid-pro- 
ducing foods., 


Free— 


New Day Drinks 


A FREE book by Alice 
Bradley, Principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, Boston, called 
“New-Day Drinks,” will 
be sent to any woman 
who requests it. 


It suggests a variety of 
beverages — fizzes,  cock- 
tails, punches, cups, lem- 
onades of different fla- 
vors, etc.— giving tested 
recipes for éach. Simply 
send a post card for a 
free copy. 





The Garnish 


A. delightful and economica/ custom 


By ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal, Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, Boston 


AM often asked, “‘Why use a lemon 

garnish?” and this is my reply: 

Garnishing isn’t merely fanciful dec- 
oration as many believed for years. 

It makes foods look well, but in that 
added attraction alone there is indirect 
but definite dietetic worth. For appe- 
tizing appearance is the first step to- 
ward the proper digestion of the food. 

Next, the natural salts and acids of 
lemon juice are additional direct diges- 
tive aids. The juice from a lemon gar- 
nish is nature’s sauce, and can be used 
as vinegar. 

So in this “decoration” there is 
neither fad nor extravagence, but real 
economic value. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


Order California Sunkist Lemons for they are juicy, 


tart, have bright, clean, waxy skins, and are practically 
seedless, which makes them best for slicing and cutting 
in designs. 


All first-class dealers sell them in tissue wrappers 
stamped ‘‘Sunkist.’’ _Be sure to see our offer of recipe 
cards, including Miss Bradley's garnishing designs. 

CALIFORNIA FRuIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization 
of 10,500 Growers 


Sec. 367 Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA) 


Buy Them 
By The Dozen 







Lemons and _ oranges, although 
knownas “acid fruits,” have an alkaline 
reaction after digestion when taken into 
the system and are therefore valuable in 
offsetting excess acidity due to acid-pro- 
ducing foods, such as bread and meats. 


I use lemon juice in place of vinegar 
in many salad dressings as it imparts 
an especially delicious flavor. 


In fact when you know lemons as I 
know them I expect that you’ll use 
twice as many as you do at present. 


ALee , 


Principal, Miss Farmer's 
Lemon jue adds an School of Cookery 
appeticing west to fish, 
meat and vegetables. 





you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist 
recipe cards. Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how to serve 
Oranges and lemons in the most attractive ways. Just right size for 
recipe-card box 

fon 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat 
oak box without any advertising on it, 100 blank cards and 
23 index cards, all prepaid 

This set would cost $1.25 in retai! stores. 

Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with 
stamps or coins. Offer is good at these prices in both 
United States and Canada 
oO 24 Sunkist Recipe Cards—10c 
i] Complete Box and File—75c (Including above 24 ca ds) 

Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
See. 307 Los Angeles, Cal. 
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It Took a Volcano and an CArtist 





To Make the Engagement Ring 


THE PROCESSES carried on by Nature in 
the ancient volcanoes at Kimberly, and the 
skill of the men at the cutting bench and 
the polishing wheel at Amsterdam, made the 
diamond and gave it its wonderful charm. 


Grape-Nuts, that delicious and nourish- 
ing ready-to-eat cereal, was made by the 
sunshine and shower of summer days, and 
by the skilled processing which brought 
the grain elements to food perfection in 
our modern factories. 


From seed to maturity, the crops of 
wheat and barley took from Nature’s chem- 
istry of soil and sun the elements needed 
to build and sustain the human body—but 
something else was required. 


Then came the malting of the barley, 
the milling, the careful blending of the pro- 
portions of whole flours, the seasoning and 


re 


the long, slow baking—all in factory rooms 
as clean and spotless as the sunshine itself. 


Grape-Nuts, served with cream or milk, 
is completely nourishing. It contains the 
vital mineral elements, including the phos- 
phates for the brain, which Nature stores 
under the outer coat of the grain. 


The grain starches are reduced by the 
long baking processes to dextrin and maltose, 
giving to Grape-Nuts an unusual ease of di- 
gestibility. and a unique, natural sweetness. 


Grape-Nuts has a crispness and richness 
of flavor which delight the taste, whether 
served as a breakfast or lunch-time cereal, 
or made into a delicious pudding for dinner. 


All good grocers everywhere sell Grape- 
Nuts, and Grape-Nuts is served wherever 
good food is served. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts . 
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Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan 









Second Choice 


Patsy drowsy in his lap. The spring day was 
over, but the air was still warm, and twilight 
lingered on indefinitely in the pleasant and 
unfamiliar street. 

“We shall be quite sheltered here all sum- 
mer, Otis. The house facing sideways really 
gives us a good deal of privacy!” 

“T thought of that!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem such a terrible neighbor- 
hood. That nice woman in the grocery told 
me that people were really beginning to restore 
these old brick houses now. I don’t believe 
it’ll retrograde.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder!” 


HERE was silence again for a while. Then 

Ellen asked, quite as naturally as if he had 
just mentioned the subject, 

“What did Redding say that interested 


you?” 

“Oh? Oh, yes. Well, I don’t know how I 
feel about it. I thought I’d talk to you. Red 
says that old Baker retires next year, and 


there’ll be a general shift, and he wants to go 
into business for himself and wants me to go 
with him!” 

“Otis!” 

“Well, what do you think!” 


“Oh, I don’t know what I think !” “But she 
was tremendously excited. Just as you and 
poor Paul planned, before he died,” she mused. 


“Well,” she- added hardily, “you designed 
every inch of the Sterling Building, and you 
did practically all the Olympic Club.” 
. “That’s what Red says.” 

“Oh, dearest, it would make up for that 
bitter disappointment about Paul, last year.’ 
* “Tt would—well, I bet it’ll work out!” 
» “Otis,” said his wife, after a dreaming 
silence, “wouldn’t it be remarkable, some day, 
if we remembered sitting here on the steps, and 


+ talking about—about Redding and Livermore, 


Architects!” 

“Livermore and Redding, Red_says,” her 
husband answered with a grin. ‘He puts up 
two-thirds of the money, about four thousand. 
But he says I put up the brains.” 

“But is it so serious?” She was impressed. 

“You bet your life it’s serious! No, I’d 
rather have tried it with Paul,’ Otis said 
thoughtfully. “But I’m not sure but what 
Red is the better business man.” 

Mrs. Livermore mused silently for awhile. 
Upon her charming face a smile deepened 
slowly. “Darling, I’m so proud of you!” 
she burst out suddenly. 

“Tf we do it—and we may not—you can 
thank yourself,” said Otis. ‘“I certainly 
wouldn’t try it if we were taking money out of 
the bank for rent every month, But I can 
swing this place.” 

“The window-box house,” said Ellen after a 
silence, convincedly, for the first of one hun- 


dred times, “would have been idiotic—I see 
that.” 

After a while she murmured: “This child is 
asleep!” 


“This one, too,” he said. And in an under- 
tone he could say at last: “Did you ever see 
them look so gorgeous as they did today in 
those blue dresses? There was a regular riot 
in the bakery—people turned in the street to 
look at them.” 

“Darlings!” Ellen breathed against the 
fair little head that was so heavy against her 
shoulder. ‘I wonder what we ever did to have 
such children. I remember thinking that 
Margaret was the most wonderful child that 

_ever was born, but in some ways Patsy’s so 

loving—and so winning—”’ 

__ “Remember being just a mite disappointed 
when the doctor said it was another girl?” 
“Don’t remind me of it,” Ellen said soberly. 

“T remember the excitement, and no nurse, and 

the doctor there only five minutes. But from 

the minute I saw that dark little head, she was 
my Patsy-baby, and I wouldn’t change one of 
her curls for ten boys!” 

“Lord, I feel sometimes that we never 

- wanted aboy. My little girls—I don’t know, 
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MILK 


Pure country milk with the cream loft in 
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URE sweet milk! Rich as 
4 . 
only good country milk 
can be. Creamy as regular 
cream—and almost as good. 


You can get this kind of milk 
wherever you live. It comes in 
sealed cans labeled Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk. The name 
Borden’s has become the na- 
tional standard of pure milk. 
Milk i is the essential ingredient in 
all your food. You can depend on 


the quality of this necessary factor 
if you get Borden’s. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building New York 


Want to join 


The dues are 25 cents. 
There are no other 
charges. You receive 
the Borden Recipe 
Book with loose-leaf 
paves of prize recipes. 
Watch for the announce. 


ment of our new recipe 
contest next month, 
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The Iron Food 
for Vitality 


Had Your Iron Today? 


Keep him happy, healthy 
and successful with vital 
tron. Raisins contain tt. 


Renew His 
Ener OY —with this Dessert 


ULL of tender, juicy, luscious, thin-skinned Sun-Maid 

Raisins—this pie is the favorite of millions. Light, tender, 
flaky pastry; and a rich juice forming a delicious sauce. A 
delightful morsel fairly melting in the mouth. 


Let your husband try it. Hear what he says. 


But even better than its flavor is the good that comes from 
this dessert. 
The raisins furnish food-iron in its most as- 


similable form. Often food-iron is the one lack 
that keeps thousands under par. 





Raisin Pie 


2 cups Sun-Maid Raisins 
114 cups boiling water 
19 cup sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 

I tablespoonful grated lemon rind 
Juice of I orange 

I tablespoonful grated orange rind 
I cup chopped walnuts 


Men need but a small bit of iron daily, yet 
that need is vital. ‘They are happy, alert, virile 
and successful only when they have that vital 
iron. 


A pie like this is the very best dessert because 
it furnishes energy as well as iron—raisins sup- 
ply also 1560 calories of practically pre-digested 
energizing nutriment per pound. 


Men are grateful for those dinners that take 
the tired feeling away. And this pie does that. 


Cook raisins in boiling water for 
5 minutes, pour into it sugar and 
cornstarch which have’ been mixed. 
Ccok until thick, remove from fire 
and add other ingredients. Bake 
between two crusts. Walnuts may 
be omitted if desired. 

All measurements for this recipe 
are level. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Always ask for Sun-Maid Raisins, made from 
California’s finest table grapes. Taste the luscious 
foods they make. 

Seeded, blue package, (seeds removed) best for 
pie and bread; Seedless, red package, (grown with-» 
out seeds) best for stewing; Clusters (on the stem). 


Raisins are 30% cheaper than formerly—see 
that you get plenty in your foods. 


We’ve compiled too tested recipes in a valuable 
free book which we'll send to any woman on request. 
Simply mail the coupon and get them by first mail. 
California Associated Raisin Co. 

Membership 13,000 Growers 
Derr. A-402, Fresno, CALIFORNIA 
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CUrt ATS OU GARSNE De Sale NeD ie aay | 


California Associated Raisin Co., I 
Dept. A-402, Fresno, California. | 








Second Choice 


as they trotted along beside me tonight, they 
were so—so sweet, somehow. Boys go to 
girls’ houses, but girls make a home—they make 
their own circle.” 

“The truth is, human beings don’t know 
what they want,” Ellen summarized. She 
kissed the blonde head. “TI thought I wanted 
eae Lew Hungerford!” she said, laughing 
softly. 

“You bet your life you did, and for five or 
six years, too!”’ her husband reminded her. 

“Two or three years, dear! It was one part 
Lew, and three parts the money and the house 
and the motor-car!”” Ellen countered. “Not 
that it mattered to you, engaged to Cora 
Hackett!” she added neatly. 

Her husband chuckled heartily in the dusk. 
“Lord, how crazy I was about that woman!” he 
mused. “She was a beauty, too. Oh, yes, 
she was! She’s married again, by the way. 
I saw her brother. He tells me that both 
she and Yates have married again. She’s in 
France.” 

“And where do you suppose the little Yates 
boy is?” 

“T don’t know—in school somewhere. She 
has no use for a boy of ten.” ie 

“Poor, little, lonely fellow! Otis, think 
what they miss, not loving him, and taking him 
to circuses, and tucking him up at night!” 

“Think if it was our Margaret, in boarding- 
school!” 

“Oh, don’t!” Ellen shuddered against the 
heavy, little body. “‘We must carry them in!” 
she said. 

“Tn three minutes. But we’ll be young only 
once, Ellen, and they’ll be little only once. 
It’s so pleasant, sitting here,” the man pleaded 
boyishly, shifting the sleeping baby lovingly. 
“Tm dog-tired, I’m going right to bed, but I 
love to sit here and talk about what we want 
to do to the house, and the girls, and going into 
business with old Red, and—I don’t know— 
the things we might have done and didn’t do.” 


aii WOULDN’T walk across the street, now, 
to talk to poor old Lew Hungerford!” Ellen 
said thoughtfully. “My dear—the plans we’vé 
made, the worries and the successes, and the 
day Margaret was born—”’ she added tenderly, 
her hand upon his thick brown hair. “I 
wouldn’t give up one of them for anything in 
the world!” . 

“Vou—you kind of think you’d have me 
again, Ellen?” her husband asked, youthfully 
and a little gruffly, as he drew the caressing 
hand down to his lips and kissed the tired, 
slender fingers. 

“JT kind of think,” she answered, in her deep, 
humorous voice that was shot with rifts of real 
feeling, “I kind of think that if I was Ellen 
Cutting again, keeping books for Baker and 
Barnard, Architects, and if I could do what I 
pleased, that I’d marry the same man again, ° 
and have my oldest child Margaret, and my 
next one Patricia, and that exactly ten years 
later I’d move to the southeast corner of West- 
market and Wheeler Streets!” J 

Her voice shook, and the fingers she had 
laid over his eyes were suddenly wet. They 
both laughed awkwardly and a little shakily. 

And then it was time to go into the house, 
and lock doors, and put the children to bed, 
with Margaret’s inevitable drink, and the 
pinning of blanket over restless Patsy, and 
time to wind the clock and peep in upon 
mother for good-night, and speak to Inga, who 
was eternally astonished by the thought of 
breakfast, and for Otis to brush his shoes, and 
Ellen her masses of dark hair. It was time for 
the Livermores—quite ordinary young Ameri- 
cans in a quite ordinary street—to settle down 


in the new home for the night. = 


“Something to Remember,” 


anew short story by Jay Gelzer to ap- 
pear next month, will bear outitstitle — 


| 

| . . . ’ 
1 Please send me copy of your free book, ‘“‘Sun-Maid Recipes. 
1 

| 


Blue Package, Seeded Raisins, 


and give you something to think of 
best for pie and bread ‘ 


in the days after you have read it 
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The Boat on the Stream 
(Continued from page 18) 


Bunks flanked each corridor, and here and 
there bluish dots of light stood out against the 
darkness, marking cots where opium dreamers 
were rolling black, gummy balls in the flame. 

Down another flight of stairs, and there, 
at the end of a dimly-lighted passage, he came 
to an iron-barred door before which a drowsy 
Oriental squatted on his heels, smoking a long- 
stemmed pipe. 

“The new girl, is she within?” Yen Hao 
asked bruskly, as if with authority. 

The watcher blinked and nodded. 

“Tt is the honorable master’s wish that I 
bring her to his room above the store.” Yen 
Hao’s heart was beating in tumult against his 
breast. 

But the man found nothing untoward in the 
command. He rose lazily and, with a key that 
made shrieking noises in the gloom, flung open 
the tiny, earth-walled room. Ta Wai was 
crouching against the wall, small and trem- 
bling, and as Yen Hao went toward her, veiled 
into obscurity by the heavy shadows, she 
screamed chokingly, then fell to coughing. 

He leaned over her, shaking her with simu- 
lated roughness. 

“Come with me,” he commanded, and then, 
with his lips close to her ear, whispered his 
name. 


THE reaction of relief left her faint and yield- 

ing. She went with him dumbly, only the 
trembling of her frail body betraying her agita- 
tion. The guard, stupid with the foul air, 
locked the door behind them and squatted on 
his heels once more. No one spoke to them as 
they climbed the dim stairs and threaded the 
smoke-stenched passages. 

Such a little time it seemed—yet such an 
eternity! The two stood in the murky alley in 
the clean air of night, trembling together, and 
Ta Wai was crying softly like a small and 
sleepy child. 

“Hush, lily maid,” Yen Hao begged of her 
in an agony of fear. “We must go quickly to 
the house of your reverend mother, for they will 
discover the trick soon. The danger is not yet 
past. Keep a courageous heart, little blossom. 
All shall yet be well.” 

Ta Wai, choking back her sobs and coughing 
jerkily at intervals, clung to his arm, as they 
turned into the narrow, black alleyways that 
ran in sinister lines of darkness through China- 
town’s crooked streets. It was well that Yen 
Hao in his youthful days had taken refuge in 
these odorous passageways, for now he went 
quickly, with assured step, toward the humble 
dwelling of the Su Lai Sen, and the child wo- 
man with her disheveled hair and torn gar- 
ments clutched at his arm as if safety lay in the 
very touch. : 

They climbed the dark stairs softly, Yen 
Hao panting a little, for his dragging limb was 
tired. Very softly he pushed open the door of 
the small room heated to oppressiveness by the 
forgotten sunshine of the day that was past. 
There was no sound, no movement. Fearing 
to call or even to speak, Yen Hao pushed Ta 
Wai against the wall of the hallway, so that if 
_ danger lurked within, she might flee while he 
_ made of his body a momentary shield for her. 
He struck a match, and it hissed into a small 
flare of “ight. The shabby room with its straw 
matting, sts humble joss stand, and its low 
table stood out for an instant in uncertain 
_ relief, while vague shadows tossed about on 
_ the floor and walls as if disturbed in sleep. 
_ There was one shadow that did not stir. A 

- motionless huddle of darkness it was, and Yen 
Hao caught his breath with a sharp, hissing 
sound. He slipped into the room, the match 
held before him. From it he lighted another. 
Ta Wai trembled in the dark hallway. 

_ The old woman did not move when he 


: “i touched her. Her face was cold; the heart 


underneath the ragged jacket was silent. 
Grief and fear had overwhelmed her there in 


Ae the dark. She had passed to her ancestors in 





The Whig Rose, an cld homespun bed cover pattern, originated 
apparently at the time the Whig Party was formed in Andrew 
Jackson's day. The pattern was much used among the home 
weavers of Tennessee. The colors are blue and white. The 
yarn, wool and cotton, was home-dyed with indigo, sometimes 
with a native wild indigo. 


Kenwood Koverlets are pure wool, and are woven in combina- 
tions of lovely soft colors as pretty as an heirloom spread. 


Kenwood Koverlets—Softer and Warmer 
Than Grandmother’s Oldtime Spread 


The Handwoven coverlets over which our grandmothers 
toiled were made, generally, of mixed wool and cotton. They 
were splendid but ponderous bed covers, more weighty 
than warm. 


Kenwood Koverlets are every bit wool, the softest, fleeciest 
wool for the lightest, warmest cover. The yarn is selected 
for its cozy ‘‘liveness,” and none of that soft woolly caress 
is lost in the weaving. 


These Kenwood Koverlet creations of today, with their 
pleasing adaptation of yesterday, are woven in three patterns 
and twelve combinations of charming colors. They are 
finished with self-edges, or bound across ends with 3-inch 
satin ribbon. The size is 62x 84 inches. 


Go shopping today for Kenwood Koverlets. If 
your favored department store does not have them, 
write us for the address of the dealer nearest you. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department K, Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 II5 
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Bathe with Bathasweet. 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. 
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to 46. 


No. 925—Fine quality 
Stripe Gingham, in pink, 
blue, tan, green, heliotrope 
or grey. Made with sash. 
Trimming of plain, self 
color material. Sizes 34 





ERE is one of the new, 
simple DIX-MAKE 
Wash Dresses, which are such 
handy little garments to wear 
about the house. 


Department stores all over 
the country are now ready to 
show you an attractive variety 
of Dix Dresses, in many ma- 
terials. Prices range from 
$3.00 to $10.00. 


The styles, fit, materials and 
workmanship are exceptional. 


None genuine without DIX-MAKE 
label. 


Mail orders will be executed promptly. 


Hix-Make 


Well Known Because Well Made 





HENRY A. DIX 
& SONS CO. 
Dix Building, 

New York 













Price $5.50. 








Samuel Kink gSen-G 
B altimore M4. 
Oldest * Makers 
of 
SilNerware 
in the 


United States 
Established «1817: 
| llugtrations pen Reauest 


The name i$ stamped on onch Kink piece’ 
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TRADE MARK REG. 
It adds_the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


* PERFUMES YOUR BATH — SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three Sizes, 25c,50c and $1. At all drugand departmentstores or by mail. Send 2cstamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


THE C. S. WELCH CO. Dept.G-H NEW YORK CTY —- 












Make a sweater 

for $2.00 

New striped drop-stitch slip-on with sleeves. Slip- 
on, block pattern, Bramley type of neck, short 
sleeves. an’s slip-on, V neck ($1.80). Child’s 
dress ($1.50)—These are a few examples of how 
vou can knit cheaply with Peace Dale Yarns, 
Directions for striped slip-on sent free. Book of 
43 new designs 25c by mail. 


Best quality yarns 10 to 40% cheaper 

Peace Dale Yarns are the finest quality knitting 
yarns that can be made. Peace Dale prices are 10 
to 40% cheaper than any yarns anywhere near the 
same quality are sold for. Strong, soft, easy to 
knit, keep their smoothness. Old New England 
firm. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Free samples 
and directions for striped slip-on 
Send today for 90 free yarn samples and free direc- 
tions for making striped slip-on. Address Peace 
Dale Mills, Dept. 355, 25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Pag eo ElG 
Kn itting Yarns 





The Boat on the Stream 


the dim shadow world, leaving Ta Wai, the lily 
maid— 

The girl-child did not know what Yen Hao 
had found on the floor of the humble room, for 
he led her, dazed and feverish, swiftly up the 
stairs of the silent house, whispering that her 
worthy mother had trusted her to his care. 
He pushed open the trap door of the roof and 
drew Ta Wai after him, letting the heavy door 
fall in place again. 

His instinct told him—and rightly—that 
even now the vengeance of Sing Luey was hard 
upon them, and that near the door of Su Lai 
Sen’s humble house were shadows lurking, 
shadows swathed in darkness and armed with 
death. Sing Luey’s henchmen would even now 
be waiting below, thinking to intercept the 
fugitives. They had not known that the Lame 
One could move so quickly, or that the secret 
of the alleyways’ dark lines were familiar to his 
limping feet. 

On the flat roof, with the quiet stars above 
them, Yen Hao paused, considering ways and 
means. There was no thought in his mind of 
abandoning Ta Wai to her fate. He had saved 
her life, and was, according to the ethics of his 
native land, accountable for it. He could not 
guess what lay ahead of them; he would not 
think now of the Tong and its terrible anger. 
There was a cool breeze shifting out of the sky, 
and the spangled dome of heaven seemed just a 
little way above their heads. 

A sudden satisfaction flamed up in him. He 
could have laughed aloud, could have shaken 
his fist at the henchmen of Sing Luey. For he, 
the Lame One, the miserable, inconsequent 
one, had become a savior, a protector. He, 
whose life had been one long, futile dream of 
unfulfilled accomplishment, in a moment had 
snatched a life away from defilement and 
defied the mightiest Tong of the western land. 


Ta Wai felt something of his mood, for she - 


came close to him and stood meekly, her long, 
black hair swinging in braids, her torn jacket 
exposing her young, slender arms and the ivory 
tint of a rounded shoulder. 

Yen Hao looked down at her upturned, 
childish face with its trusting eyes and its 
hectic, fever-ravaged cheeks. Something very 
tender stirred within him. He touched her hot 
face with his hand and sorrowed to feel its heat. 

“Little lily,” he said softly, “be comforted. 
The gods have ordained me this day that I 
might serve you. This day is mine, and none 
can take it from me.” 

She smiled tremulously and slipped her hand 
into his as a child might do. “I, most un- 
worthy, am in your hands, Heaven Sent,” she 
said humbly, and Yen Hao thrilled to her 
words. 


ACROSS the flat-topped roofs he led her, 


sometimes carrying her in his arms across — 


the small; intersecting spaces that separated the 
closely-packed houses. He knew clearly his des- 
tination. Two hours ago he would have turned 
in horror from the thought of taking possession 
of another man’s dwelling, a dwelling intrusted 
to him during the owner’s absence. But now 
he welcomed the thought of the luxurious rooms 
of the worthy Wang Hi as a refuge sent by the 
gods. Wang Hi had been a patron of Sing 
Luey’s gambling house, and had more than 


once given money into Yen Hao’s hands to — 


place on lottery tickets for him. He had found 
the Lame One to be scrupulously honest. 
Hence it was not strange that when urgent 


affairs called him back to the Dragon Land, he — 


had given into Yen Hao’s care the key of his 
rooms, which were above a vacant store 
opposite the joss house. His instructions had 


been to keep them clean and orderly against his . 


return, and never had Yen Hao so much as 


slept on the luxurious bed with its carved posts 


and covering of finest rice matting, nor had he 
ever prepared for himself a bowl of rice in 
Wang Hi’s costly and fragile dishes. He had 


inspected the rooms weekly, removed the dust 


from the inlaid redwood furniture, and lighted | 


fresh joss sticks before the ancestral tablet f 









the master of the house. But never had he 
lingered, except briefly, among the beautiful 
things with which the merchant had orna- 
mented his rooms. 

On the roof of Wang Hi’s house he tried the 
trap door, and it yielded to his labored pulling. 
He helped Ta Wai descend the ladder that 
ended in blackness and, lighting a match, led 
her through a narrow hallway. Cautiously he 
inserted the key into the lock and thrust the 
door open. An overpowering warmth greeted 
them, and a smell as of dead air made heavier 
by burned-out joss sticks. He shuffled 
crookedly to the windows that looked out on 
the blank, deserted court of the temple, and, 
having opened them to the coolness of the 
night, drew the outside shutters together. He 
lighted a gas jet which flung into scintillating 
brilliancy the many-colored panels on the walls, 
the porcelain vases and statues, the gold- 
embroidered tapestries that curtained off the 
inner roorn. 

Ta Wai was leaning against the panel of the 
door where he had left her, her head drooping, 
her eyes staring dully at the floor, and Yen Hao, 
moving swiftly toward her, caught her in his 
arms as she slipped limply down against him. 
She did not respond to the rough pressure of 
his hands as he chafed her wrists, nor to the 
water which he dashed upon her throat and 
forehead. Panting heavily, he carried her to 
the bed and arranged the pillow under her head. 


HAT night Yen Hao fought the fever as if 
it had been a living thing. And in the 
morning, when he flung back the shutters and 
admitted the pallid dawn tinged faintly with 
rose, Ta Wai stared up at him, spent and white, 
but with eyes that were clear and unclouded. 
He prepared tea for her and brought it to 
heron a lacquered tray. She smiled and sipped 
it because he wished her to do so. Once she 
spoke feebly, saying that she wished to arise 
‘and serve him. But he pressed cool hands 
against her forehead, bade her obey him and lie 
quietly. 

“My honorable mother?” she said faintly. 

“She is at peace and trusts you to my care.” 

He could not bring himself to tell her that 
her worthy mother was dead. 

“Those who sought to hold me prisoner, will 
they not seek vengeance upon you, most kind, 
for taking me away?” 

Yen Hao smiled resolutely. He would not 
think of that—now. “Weare well hidden from 
their wrath, little flower. When you are well 
and strong, we will go farther on, where their 
arm. can not snatch us back.” 

Ta Wai was silent for an instant. Then she 
spoke slowly and a little wistfully. ‘That 
time will not come, gracious protector. I 
would like to stay, but I can not. I feel myself 
slipping away, I know not how or where. It is 
as if I were carried out on the current of a 
great river. I wish, O heart of kindness, that 
you could come with me, for then I would not 
be afraid.” ; 

Her eyes closed wearily, and a tear glistened 
under the lashes. Yen Hao clenched his teeth 
hard. His knowledge of sickness was so 
limited, so useless. Recourse to a physician 
of his race was denied him; he was a man now 
marked for death in Chinatown. His infirmity 
forbade the possibility of a disguise, and even 
could he contrive to bring a man of medical lore 
to their refuge, whom could he trust? What 
guaranty was there that such a visit, to save a 
life, would not result in a fate for Ta Wai 
worse than death? 

Ta Wai opened her eyes, and as she coughed, 

_ the hectic color flooded into her cheeks. 
He stooped beside her and took one of her 
- hands in his. 

“Little flower,”’ he said gaily, “let unworthy 
me go with you on the great river. Give me 
your honorable permission, and we shall take a 
journey to see strange and beautiful things.”’ 

She smiled a little, happy in spite of her pain. 
And as his voice mellowed into the rhythmic 
cadences of story-tellers of the Dragon Land 
who sing their. songs for enchanted listeners, 
her lips parted, her eyes glowed with delight. 
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Drawers 2 and 38. 
No. 3 is lady’s hat- 
bor. For extra large 
hats, fold down back 
of drawer No, 2 and 
insert upside down. 


Padded ironing board 
fits flat and tight in- 
to back of trunk, 











Highly polished, 
nickel- plated 
drawer - locking 
device. Locks 
every drawer with 
one turn of the 
key. 


Large-size laun- 
dry bag. Heavy 
silk draw-strings. 
Bag is same pat- 
tern as the lin- 
ing of the trunk. 


Dustproof shoe-bon 
holds several pairs 
of shoes compactly. 





Drawer No. 4, with 
shaped compartment 
and strap to hold 
electric iron, 


WANT TO OWN 
this BELBER. 


THE DOME-TOP 


assures you that your 
Belber travels right side 
Up. 


THE INTERLOCK 


locks the trunk inside and 
out in three places by 
merely turning the lock. 
No stooping. No clamps. 


renee ice thane 


HEN closed, this handsome 

Belber wardrobe trunk im- 
presses you with its rich brown 
color, its gleaming, substantial 
hardware, its all-over solidity. 
Open, it captivates you with its 
many refinements, its convenient 
arrangement, its surprising ca- 
pacity, and the perfect harmony 
of its tasteful lining. It is an 
adornment to your room. 


This trunk is one of the new 
Belbers—No. 888. It is strong. 
It is beautiful. The Belber five- 
ply construction makes it last for 
years of constant travel. Look at 
the features pictured at the left. 
Here is a trunk that fulfills the 
desires of the most luxurious—a 
genuine Belber —at a 

price which all can $65 
afford to pay 

On the Pacific Coast, $70. Your 
dealer can get it for you. If not, 
write us. 


“TRAVELING GOODS 


Wardrobe trunks of various types from $30 to $200. Bags and suitcases from $6.50 


to $125.00. 


Made by the largest manufacturer of fine trunks and bags in the U.S. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Philadelphia 





Quilted Mattress Protectors are made of specially prepared cotton and 
heavy white muslin; both sides quilted with dainty snow white wadding of 
the better grade between; easily washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. 
Made in all sizes to fit any bed. Because of their many features they are 
especially suited to use on Baby’s Crib. 


Look for our Trade Mark on each Protector you purchase. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


EAUTIFUL Infants’ 

Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit | —!/ 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture, Allat low prices. Satise 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today, ~ 


LaneBryant sssaitin NewYork 


In using advertisements see page 4 








15 Laight St., N. Y. City- 


HE little tot who cries 

to g0-bye-bye—get 
him a Go-bi-bi. It will 
teach him to walk, keep 
him happy and build 
health into his growing 
body. Designed solely 
for youngsters from six 
months to two years— it 
is made safe. 


At toy shops and department 
stores. If your dealer has none 
in stock, send us his name. 
CROSLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. M Cincinnati 
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The Boat on the Stream 


“We are journeying, O fragrance of jasmine, 
upon a river of great calmness and pleasurable 
beauty. Do you not see the boat we ride in, 
how fair is the shape, how delicate the per- 
fumed sail? ‘The good luck sign on the prow 
is of beaten gold; the seats are of ebony traced 
with mother of pearl. The sail that bellows 
from masts of whitest bamboo is of silk redder 
Ink than flame. A lantern of gauze swings aloft 
Stains like a bubble of sunset glow. Cool breezes fan 
our faces as we rest on fragrant cushions here. 
My hand is on the rudder. There are milk- 
white swirls in the jade green water as we drift 
with the current and the friendly wind. 

“ Sweetly we glide, little flower. Can you not 
feel the motion of our fair boat as the little 
waves leap to meet its coming? Can you not 
feel how our dainty bark bows in courtesy to 
the greater waves that come sweeping in from 
the sea, like mandarins a- visiting, pompous 
with power? 

“And see what enchanted lands we pass. 
Jeweled pagodas rise from the water’s edge, 
perfume comes from gardens rich with bloom, 
drowsy with delight. There is the song of a 
flute that comes from that hillside, so distant, 
so tender green and garlanded with flowers. 

° ° See how the silken sail flutters in the breeze, as 
Accidents Will Ha en | if it, too, heard the melody and trembled with 
pp . the joy of our journeying—” 

The small hand that lay in his relaxed sud- 


One of these hand-carved, OU can’t avoidthem. But youcan pro- denly. Ta Wai slept, and her lips were smiling. 
wooden sheep is yours with 


each pint of DEGRAH you vide against their ill effects. Spilled Yen Hao sat rigidly, fearing to disturb her. 
buy. See your dealer. : : et But after a time he, too, slept, his head droop- 
ink, ammonia, boiling water, cologne— 


ing on his breast. In his dream he was no 





Ammonia oot i . Alcohol 








can’t injure floors, furniture or woodwork longer the Lame One, but ran gaily along the 
finished with DEGRAH—the waterproof ea of are: a Ta we ran os 
“ : : him, her hands full of flowers. e was laugh- 
Boe Weel oe) eee eas ing, ’and her cheeks were red with sunshine Be 

The ONLY successful finish If you are interested, write health. 
ae Nae = In the same hour, Sing Luey in the rooms 
Eek Gn Elocia Eun Cine nana KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY above the tea and rice store, smoked many 





Woodwork. Hull, England Brooklyn, N. Y pipes, his evil, yellow face half veiled by the 
gray haze. Grim were his rat-bright eyes, and 
his lips were twisted. A lame man had tricked 


him; a crippled thing, a shadow, to whose 
miserable existence he had given scarce a 
thought. His henchmen had thus far dis- 
covered no trace of the fugitives. But wait! 
/ Let them think themselves secure. Let them 
F. \ 


7 " W, Sf believe that danger of vengeance was past. 
—lts Waterproo 








REGISTERED 


There was time—all eternity. The patience 
U.S. PAT. OF 


of the Orient is great—Yen Hao should find it 
so. He should find it so when he was in the 
hands of Sing Luey and the Tong. He should 
learn many things about patience—and pain— 
before death took him, mercifully. 

Sing Luey smiled. It was like the uncoiling 




















The Fame of Jacobs Bird-Houses is of a snake. He wondered if Yen Hao remem- 
Known in Every Land bered the other man who thought to meddle 
with his property. He had died—slowly. As 
Beautify your grounds = . 
i bs oH o (4 : and help your bird neigh- for the girl who had escaped with Yen Hao— 
: MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY é a oe a4 eek te he smiled again. He was deeply satisfied to 

Perfect fitting dresses easily and quickly re \ colony houses for Purple ie E h tc 
| produced: Makes dressmaking a pleas- Martins, individual nee: wait. For what says the proverb? ‘Three 

OHnG ae tie namin aschinn ten eateted fo Pee eee things are certain: life,-death, and vengeance.” 

DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE a j - Swallow, Flicker, Tit- } 

By setting ‘‘each section of form’’ it quickly 4 d Wood m k ; 
Beret But Maint, tiles and ahve roe ; ee eta N the d that d, the L O id 
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EHC eah te seventy wwe || Ss 
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Sor Free Illustrated Cataloque with | i 
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- BS z dorsement by the birds Waynesburg, Pa. protecting tenderness, she was at peace. The 

SR creer me Ses ee lovely rooms of the worthy Wang Hi en- oa. 

thralled her with the variety of their rich color- ] 

Sainte D ress D esig ning Lessons FREE ing. She was never weary of hearing Yen Hao weg 


gee tell her the stories that were embroidered in ; 











Women— Girls — 1 5 or over, can easily learn os Cut and Mail to the tapestries, in the figures on the porcelain 

: #,: Franklin, Institute vases, in the poems painted on the wooden ! 
Dress and Costume designing during their Dept. W657 , Pp Pp a 
Socce (an nine aa E EEKS 4 Rochester, N.Y. panels. Best of all she loved to have him read ~4 
spare oments IN TEN W KS. ¢ Send, me omitevel, free ef | for her delight the poems of Che’n Tai Yung. — 


Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn 4 deuons trom the, Hone study | Their beauty was as the fragrance of flowers 
i 1 DRESS DESIGNING that breathe forth their perfume in the night. 
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And ies the Lame One, found happiness i in 
her trust, her need of him. Never in all his 
unmeaning life had any creature turned to him 
for aid. Beyond the dark day that should take 
Ta Wai from him lay a deadly vengeance. But 
until that time, he lived in a world of dreams. 
He had formed his ideal of beauty—in ser- 
vice. 

But there came a night when surly clouds 
massed themselves into ominous blankets that 
forced the heat of the’ bygone day down again 
on the hot and sweltering earth. Ta Wai 
breathed jerkily, her wasted cheeks flushed 
into hectic brightness, her eyes glazed and un- 
seeing. She tossed restlessly upon the bed 
with its rose silk coverlet, now panting hot and 
throwing the covering from her, now shivering 
cold and whimpering like a child when Yen 
Hao wrapped her warmly once more in the 
silken softness. She pleaded constantly for 
water, and Yen Hao, bringing to her the tepid 
liquid that ran from. pipes heated all day long 
by the sun’s warmth, was not able to satisfy 
the craving of her parched throat and lips for 
coolness. If he had but a single piece of ice— 


YEN HAO, rising to his feet, leaned crookedly 

against the wall, watching her pitiful child 
face. His own eyes were haggard from loss of 
sleep, his cheeks were drawn and pallid. With 
his sleeve he mopped the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead. The windows were open, 
but not a breath of air stirred in the room. 
Outside were mutterings of thunder, and now 
and then pale flashes of light smeared the 
darkness into momentary oblivion. 

She was asking for water, asking plaintively, 
petulantly, turning her head from side to side. 
Yen Hao watched dumbly, a deadening sense 
of helplessness weighing -down his heart and 
mind. 

““O heart of kindness, if you can but give me 
one little drop of cold water—”’ 

Yen Hao’s lips went together grimly. He 
must get ice. Somehow, some way, he must 
getit. He must make a bag of crushed coldness 
to put against her hot forehead; he must make 
for her a cooling drink with the ice clinking 
musically against the glass. 

He looked from the open window cautiously. 
The courtyard of the temple was blank and 
deserted. Could he risk it? Did he dare, with 
the mark of death upon him, venture to the 
back door of some réstaurant to beg or steal a 


piece of the frozen water that would give com- - 


fort to the few remaining hours of the Lily 
Maid’s life? He knew in his heart that she was 
slipping away from him, that the frail bark of 
her life was moving out into shadowy currents. 
But not yet—not yet! He would not give up; 
he would not yield the unequal struggle with 
death, 

He took a deep breath. He must risk it; 
there was no other way. He came to the bed 
and for an instant stood gazing down at the 
slender face with its tiredly-closed eyes, its 
red child mouth twisted with pain. There was 
something inarticulate in his eyes, as if deep 
within him his soul was speaking, speaking of 
something that he could not understand, could 
only feel dimly— 

. Then, like a shadow, he slipped from the 
room and up the stairs to the roof. 

The lightning tore at the sky’s dark garment, 
_ stripping it to rags. And in its wake the sullen 
thunder rumbled and died away. Sometimes 
the wan flashes revealed a grotesquely bending 
figure that darted from roof to roof stealthily, 
swiftly, as an animal goes who fears pursuit. 

The trap door above Su Lai Sen’s humble 
lodgings was not barred from the inside. He 
raised it and crept down the narrow, smelly 
stairs and out into the sultry gloom of the 


‘>. streets. 


The darkness enveloped him. So he shuffled 
crookedly into the thick shadow of the alley- 
way, in his heart a gnawing fear lest the Lily 
Maid wake and find him gone from her. 


was it a shadow that for an instant blotted 
out the yellow light that came from the 
Kitchen door of Hi Lem Kuang’s restaurant? 
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Send for this Catalog 
of Juvenile Books 


THe Ranp MGNALLY catalog of Books 
for Children and Guide for Selection is 
arranged so well that you can determine 
at once which books will be best for your 
children, according to their age. And for 
children of all ages you will find just the 
right sort of books. 


Whether they read for emeelycc or 
listen—all-ears to you, every book listed 
in this handy shopping bag catalog is 
sprightly, teeming with interest, and writ- 
ten and illustrated with genuine under- 
standing of children. 


Every sort of story is included, every 
phase of child-life is covered. Renowned 
children’s authors and famous artists have 
contributed. Every book in this compact 
little catalog is wholesome, uplifting and 
the kind of entertainment children like 
and you will approve. Send today for 
your copy. It lists a complete children’s 
library and tells you which books are suit- 
able for children of different ages. 











RAND MOCNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 
536 SouTH CLARK STREET, Cuicaco, ILLINois 


Ranp MCNatty & Company 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send promptly to me your catalog of Books for 
Children and Guide for Selection. 
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ANS 


This is what C. H. Fuller, 30 Loomis St., } 
Montpelier, Vt., grew from 1 of my 1200 to1 my 
Beans. One plant poe ed 358 pods. See his 
report in my Seed It isa great Bean. 

My Improved Stock is better than ever — 
grows strong and erect, branching freely, pro- 
ducing handsome well filled pods uv from the 
ground, which literally load the plant, Beans 
being pure white of the finest quality. 

Plant after danger of frost only one Bean 
in a hill and they will mature a crop in from 
70 to 80 days. The yield will surprise you. 
Packet 60 Beans 10c, 3 pkts. 25c. 


Fancy Prolific Pickles—0n of the chole- 

eumbers for pickles, also good for slicing. Very early, 
producing great quantities of fruit, bear allsummer, Packet (over 100 seeds) Six Cents. 

1 Mi f td Tt d i- &R 
27 Varieties Flower Seeds—iiis fer a comzeous Mower Hed, of £0 aquare fect, © 
wonderful colors. Packet naming the 27 kinds (over 3,000 seeds) Eight Cents. 
S l Off r— I will mail one packet each, 1200 to 1 Bean, Giant Tomato, Fancy Prolific Pickles, 
pecia e€ 27 Varieties Flower Seeds, alll 4 aa for 10c, or 3 packets of each for 25c. 


1922 Seed Book /ree, 17 Novelties in colors, hundreds EB . Mills, Seed Grower, Box 30, Rose Hill, N. y, 


Best Vegetables and Flowers. Lowest Prices. Write today. 


GiantTomato 


--One of largest 
grown,vines very 
strong, will carry 
enormous weight 
of fruit, speci- 
mensoften weich- 
ing 2 and 3 lbs. 
each, very solid, 
few Seeds, crim- 
son color, 


Pkt.(100 seeds) 
5 cents. 
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“Pretty window drapings 
7 deserve these Letter 
curtain rods __ 


The Kirsch flat con- 
struction combines 
sagless strength with 
artistic grace. You'll 
admire the neat— 
smooth hang of your 
curtains. Curved ends 
permit draping clear 
to casing, excluding 
side glare. 





/ CURTAIN RODS 
Flat in Shape — No Sag, Rust, Tarnish 


INISHED beautifully in velvet brass or white. Come single, double or 
triple; fit any window; secure any effect. Extension style or cut-to-fit. 


It is easy to put on and take the rods off the brackets—yet they cannot 
come down accidentally. Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


FREE BROOKE 


WINDOW DRAPINGS 
Pictures attractive windows for every room 
of the house and suggests materials, color 
schemes and other practical information; 
gladly mailed on request. 
KIRSCH MEG. CO. sgeurgis, Miche 08. A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 250Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Kirsch Shade Roller 
Hood conceals the 
shade roller end, 
and bracket, giving a 
finished appearance. 














EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fas- 
cinating work—Big profits. Our 1922 Easierline, new 
Birthday and Everyday cardsareinstock. Ourillus. cat- 
alog ‘‘Pleasant Pages”’ gives allinformation. It’s free. 


Little ART SHOP, 602F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Security Bed-Clothes Holder 


keeps bed-clothes securely in place over the little 
ones these cold nights. No pins to injure bed- 
clothes orchild. Strong. Simple. Secure. 75 cents 
Dp 










er pair. Satisfaction ormoney back. Descriptive 
= S) Circular free. Agents wanted. 


__s-—=] 3) HOWARD WEST CO. 
re Box 103 Utica, N. Y. 














e e,9 e 
Think it’s fair? — 
to baby’s health and content and 
mother’s strength and nerves, 
not to find oul how very much 
Kiddie-Koop means to their 
lives? 


Free Book Tells 
how it saves care, footsteps, tear; 
how it serves better, yet costs less 
than separate bassinet, crib, play- 
pen; how winter and summer, 
baby asleep or at play, Kiddie- 
Koop is indispensable. Tust write— 

Send your FREE BOOK 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bee Standard Sizes at Stores; also Junior 
Model—costs less because smaller, simpler. 


OOP 


ROCHESTER 















Interior Decoration 


at Home 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Complete instruction in the use of period styles: 


color harmony, composition, ete. Course in 

ome Decoration for amateurs. Course for 
professionals. An agreeable and lucrative pro- 
fession. Start any time, 


Send for Catalog G _ 


Ghe NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IOI PARK AVE» NEW YORK CITY 









(MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE 


KIDDIE- 
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~The Boat on the Stream 


Did Hi Lem Kuang, dozing in the cooler room 
beyond, but dream of the soft scurry of foot- 
steps, the muffled slam of the icebox lid? 

Out into the blackness of the alley the Lame 
One darted. He gripped a jagged piece of ice, 
blue-white and glistening under the futile 
gleam ot the street lamp. He wrapped it 
around with a piece of paper, pressed it against 
his side. Crouching, he limped the length of 
the alleyway, pausing at every lightning flash, 
drawing into the shelter of jutting doorways, 
his breath coming in sibilant catches. 

And now, across the street, was the house of 
Su Lai Sen. Once inside, up the stairs and on 
the roof, he was safe. He shifted the heavy 
cake of ice in his arms and peered out into the 
heavy gloom of the street. 

What was that! His heart stood still, then 
raced forward, pounding as if in terror against 
his breast. For an instant he held himselt 
tense and rigid. Then he breathed again. He 
had mistaken, yes, surely. It was only the 
lightning that had, for a brief second, deceived 
him into thinking that a human figure was 
lurking there, near the steps. It had been but 
a shadow—yes, surely— 

He took a deep breath. Out into the street 
he ran, bent almost double—the steps were 
before him— 

Then—a blue-white shaft of light that clove 
the sky from zenith to horizon like a jagged 
knife. The darkness was swept away in a 
blinding whiteness that was as fierce as sudden 
hate. In the hideous brilliancy the Lame One 
stood revealed, clutching at something under 
his arm, bending his head as if to ward off the 
revelation of his crooked body— ; 


There stood revealed, too, a slouching, black- | 


jacketed figure by the steps of Su Lai Sen’s 
shabby dwelling! 


HERE was a high-pitched chatter of voices, 

the dread scurry of many slippered feet. 
As the darkness closed down again in a mighty 
roar of thunder, Yen Hao, panting like a 
hunted animal, dashed straight for the steps, 
sliding under an arm that caught at him, 
thrust the door open, slammed it against a 
multitude of pounding hands, drove the small 
bolt into place. There came the sound of a 
shot, the splintering of wood, and a red-hot 
pain tore a searing path from his shoulder to his 


+ breast. 


He staggered, caught at an unseen banister, 
and dragged himself up the stairs. He heard 
smashing blows against the door that shook 
the very darkness. There was a sibilant rush 
of feet that climbed after him in the dark- 
ness. 

The trap-door—the roof! His teeth were 
clenched over lips that bled with pain. He 
climbed the ladder grimly, kicking it away from 
the trap-door as he hurled it shut. 

He ran, hobbling from roof to roof, always 


with the sound of padding footsteps behind ~ 


him. He gained the roof of Wang Hi’s house, 
threw back the heavy trap-door. For a 
moment he thought his pursuers had lost the 
trail. But again came the lightning with its 
blasting whiteness, the sound of menacing 
voices, the sharp slap of a bullet as it flattened 
itself against the chimney. 

He was inside and with his fast-ebbing 


strength made tight the iron bar that bolted — 


the heavy roof door shut. It would resist long, 
he knew. Attack must come from the door at 
the front. Perhaps they would not find it— 
perhaps they would not know in whose house 
he had taken refuge— 

He opened the door of the long room. Ta 
Wai lay as he had left her, her hands picking 
feverishly at the coverlet. 

Utterly disregarding his pain and the weari- 
ness of his lungs where red=hot knives ran at 
each breath, he took the remaining fragment of 
ice, broke it, and filled a glass with the shining 
particles. His hands were trembling, but he 


held the glass to Ta Wai’s lips, and she drank _ 


eagerly, greedily, until it was gone. 


He sat beside her, trying to hold himself - 


The Boat on the Stream 


erect. A strange faintness was surging over 
him, and the face of the Lily Maid was blurred. 
Would they find the door, he wondered. Would 
there be those who remained on the roof that 
they might point out the door of Wang Hi’s 
dwelling to those who turned into the temple 
courtyard? He knew that he should turn out 
the gas jet, but, looking at it across the room, 
he realized that to reach it was impossible. The 
stinging pain in his breast was sapping his 
strength—he must reserve it for the defense of 
Ta Wai. What he could do, he did not know. 
But rather than let Sing Luey put his yellow 
hands upon her frail body, he would draw the 
heavy silken coverlet over her face and hold 
it there, tenderly, firmly, until her fitful 
breathing had stopped. 

Then suddenly she opened her eyes. She 
was smiling. ‘O heart of kindness,” she said 
faintly, “‘I dreamed but now that you had gone. 
But you will not leave me, will you, honorable? 
The boat with its red silk sail is carrying me 
swiftly away—I can not see the shores— 
Oh, come with me, gracious one, and I will not 
be afraid. With you there is no fear, only 
leve—’? 

Outside there were vague noises as of foot- 
steps coming swiftly through the temple court- 
yard. Yen Hao did not heed. The mist had 
cleared from his eyes—from his heart. He 
knew why his soul had been inarticulate. He 
found himself looking deep into the eyes of Ta 
Wai, looking, wondering, realizing— 

He smiled unsteadily. It was hard to speak. 
“Only love—that wasit then. I did not know— 
I did not know—I have searched always for 
something, little flower, something that never 
came. It was this—oh, beloved, I have found 
you. I have—” 

From below came the thud of dull blows on 
the-door. The Lame One and the Lily Maid 
did not know. Somehow their hands met. She 
had raised herself feebly; she was in his arms— 

The mist was coming again. His voice was 
very low and sweet. “Do not be afraid of the 
journey, flower of my heart. I am with you.” 
She spoke in a whisper.. Her breath came in 
catches. ‘Tell me of the boat on the stream—” 


FOOTSTEPS on the stairs. Hissing, menac- 
ing footsteps. Yen Hao heard them as 
from a great distance. He heard his voice 
speaking from far away, intoning the poem of 
Ch’en Tai Yung— 
“My soul is like a boat on the stream, 
Drifting and gliding through emerald waters; 
Dawn comes and high noon—" 

Ta Wai opened her eyes wide. There was a 
great joy in them. ‘Oh, beloved, look! I see 
a great light, a haze of red and gold—we are 
sailing into the heart of it—it is here, around 
us ‘ 

Crash! The door resounded and shook to 
threatening blows. The painted panels 
splintered, spread apart. Black-jacketed men 
stood there. Slanting eyes, angry and bright, 
peered into the richly-hued rooms of Wang 
Hi. Sing Luey’s evil, yellow face leered trium- 
phantly against the blackness of the outer hall— 

- But there was a sudden silence after the din 
of blows and footsteps. Even the thunder had 
ceased. 

For Yen Hao, the Lame One, turned to them 
a smiling, pallid face. Close in his arms he held 
the young, wasted body of the girl he had 
saved. He laid her back carefully, tenderly, on 
the bed, and his lips were moving faintly— 

“My soul is like a boat on the stream—’’ 

Sing Luey came forward stealthily. 

. “And there in the port I shall anchor at rest —” 


‘Yen Hao sank slowly down as if from great 

weariness. One yellow hand stole softly over 
to the peaceful face of the Lily Maid, and his 
lips were smiling as if with new-found joy— 
_ What says the proverb? ‘Three things are 
certain: life, death, and vengeance.’ But the 
proverb recked not of love, and Sing Luey was 
denied his vengeance. 
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~~~ Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This airy, sunny cottage is one of the designs in our ‘Face Brick Bun- 
galow and Small House Plans.’ The large porch, ample living and 
sleeping quarters, and the generous windows, assuring plenty of light 
and ventilation, combine to make this an exceptionally livable house. 


Beautiful, 


Economical Face ‘Brick Homes 


lees joy and satisfaction of your new 
Face Brick house is only enhanced 
by the years. Time mellows its beauty, 
weather cannot mar it, and age does not 
undermine its strength. It will serve 


you a lifetime and bea heritage to your 
children. 


Costing but a little more than less 
beautiful and less enduring materials, 
it becomes in a few years, the most eco- 
nomical house you can build; for the 
Face Brick house depreciates almost im- 
perceptibly, requires no repairs and lit- 
tle painting around doors and windows, 
and saves money in fuel costs and insur- 
ance rates. 


“The Story of Brick,” an artistic book- 
let with numerous illustrations, discusses 
these matters in detail. It has much help- 
ful information for all who intend to 


build. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” are issued in four booklets, show- 
ing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all sixty-four, each reversible with a 





different exterior design. These designs 
are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and econom- 
ical construction. The entire set for one 
dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents, 
preferably in stamps. 


We have the complete working draw- 
ings, specifications and masonry quan- 
tity estimates at nominal prices. Select 
from the booklets the designs you like 
best and order the plans, even if you are 
not going to build now, for their study 
will be not only interesting and irstruc- 
tive, but helpful in formulating your 
future plans for a home. 


You may want “The Home of Beauty,” 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, repre- 
senting a wide variety of architectural 
styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents 
in stamps. We also distribute complete 
working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at 
nominal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1129 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 












’ Moore Push-Pins 


W & Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 4 
To hang up things 
7 Ask your dealer to show them 


sold JOF Bike 


Everywhere 


y Moore Push-Pin Co. | 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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No Paste NEEDED 





Made in Square, Round, Ova 


2 "Slip them 
QUICK-WASY-ARTISTIC. 

supply, drug and stat’y stores. 

there is nothing as good. 10c brings fu 


to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards, clippings in album. 

, Fancy and Heart 

of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 

on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 

Bi No muss, no fuss. At photo 

Eocene no substitution; 

1 pkg. and samples, 
Dept. 32-B, 4711 N. Clark St. Chicagi 















tions such as titles here illustrated. 

Say Century when you buy sheet 
music, and remember—unless you 
see ‘Century Edition” on the sheet 
music, you’re not getting the 
genuine. 

If your dealer won’t supply you, 
we will. Complete catalog of over 
the Century price, 15c? TheCentury 2,100 classical and popular standard 
catalog includes over 2100composi- compositions free on request. 


Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “‘Rudi- 
TUR [Star of 
emiiem — U 
Hope 
etme pe ¥ 


ments for the Piano,” and Jahn’s “Rudiments 
pase 
eins | Con Amore f 


HE world’s best music comes to 
your piano at 15c a copy in Cen- 
tury Edition, And it is printed 
beautifully on the best of paper, cer- 
tified to be absolutely correct asthe 
Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better sheet music 
than Century—why pay more than 

















Century Music Publishing Co. 
227 W. 40th St., N. Y, 





for the Violin’’— Used by all 
modern teachers. 
Pays) cities 
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MIDDLETOWN 
SILVERWARE 





L distinction 


Jaded though an app etite be, it cannot resist the appeal of 
food served piping hot ina * MIDDLETOWN Casserole, 
Pie Plate or Baker. And though blasé be the guests, none 
can fail to observe the quiet dignity of MIDDLETOWN 
SILVERWARE, lined with removable Pyrex Transparent 
Oven-ware. The quality is enduring; the cost moderate. 
Many charming and beautiful designs allow a wide range 
of selection. At leading stores everywhere. Booklet 
mailed upon request. 


MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U.S. A. 
World's Largest Producers of Pyrex Lined Silverware 
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Musleal Comedies AY Howie Stecapie: | Home Draping and Home Slip Covers fousckconer 


and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods should know how to design, by easy methods, Draperies 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything | | and Slip Covers. You can take it up as a trade and earn big 
for Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertain- money, or learn to doit for yourself. Simplified course ofin- 
ments. Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE structions in 2 books, ‘‘Slip Covers” and “‘Home Draping. 

7.8, DENISON & O0., 623 So. Wabash, Dept 23 ~ CHICAGO Sent post paidfor 55ceach. Ymass Pub. Oo., Atlantic City, N. J. 


oe wane to Se arse 

e the best 3 e 

f cake maker in your H ake your Valentine 

neighborhood. I can teach you how. H 

If you will follow my methods you can on your ; Party a Success 

first attempt build a delicious angel food cake j 5 sok ear amare 

and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- m 6by using Dennison s timely sake 

diately give you a wonderful reputation. # tions; Dennison’s gay crepe paper for 
. One woman I the decorations; Dennison’s many 

Your Chance for Profit—tausnr sold 300 H favors for the table — place cards, bon 

cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. [ H bon boxes, caps and snappers. 


ave thousands of letters from thankful women # Read all about 

who are making cakes by the h # 6entertaining at 
. th- H 

Osborn Cake Making System—o d."sr Bedi oee een 

original, You cannot fail with them. They are # Send 10c for it 


easy to learn and you are sure of success the H §6now to 
first time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and : DENNISON 


mail it in. I will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
Box 122 Bay City, Mich. 


Send me without obligation full particulars 
about the famous Osborn Cake System. 


Dept. J 


Framingham, Mass. 


Address 
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Russia at Home 
(Continued from page 28) 


night in November that I went with her to 
Tver. She had been in Moscow for a week 
visiting her husband and three children in the 
Kremlin, buying glass for the windows of the 
village schoolhouse, studying the intricacies of 
the new food tax, and battling with the 
president and his government for the rights of 
her constituents. 

She met us at the depot in Moscow where 
the station master and Kalenin’s soldier aide 
found places for us on the wooden benches of a 
third class carriage. Besides ‘ Uncle” and the 
girl from Chicago, there was a Russian in the 
party, Raphael Rubinstein, grandnephew of 
the composer, and chief adviser to Kalenin in 
working out the peasants’ food tax. We were 
headed for Paitchetova, Ekaterina Ivanoyna’s 
capital two days away, and then for Troitza, 
the home village, farther on through the forest. 


WE tempted Ekaterina Tvanovna to speak 
of herself. She did it briefly, simply, as. 
she does all things. 

“TLife is never as you think it will be,” she 
said. “TI knew even when I was little that I 
should have a good life, and I felt sorry for all 
the poor people who could not be happy as I. 
I have always worked. When I was eight, I 
was a nurse girl. When I was sixteen, I told 
my. mother I must go away to find a larger 
life. My father loved me, and he gave me two 
gold rubles. I went to Narva and worked in 
the linen mills until I was twenty. Then I 
went to Petrograd. It was there I met 
Michael Tvanovitch and became interested in 
the revolution. I suppose at heart I am a 
bourgeoise, for I have always wanted just to 
have a home and my husband and children 
with me. It is hard being so much away from 
them, but in Russia now we are all needed, and 
we can not think of ourselves.” 

At two the train stopped. Immediately 
Ekaterina IJvanovna was surrounded by 
husky peasants looking in the dark like giants 
in sheepskin sfubas and bushy, fur hats. 
Suddenly the arms of a peasant woman went 
round Ekaterina Ivanovna’s neck, and she was 
soundly kissed on both cheeks. It was Nura, 
who keeps house for her in Paitchetova. She 
had driven all day and half the night to meet 
the train. Through the noise came the 
whinny of a horse. Beyond the crowd the 
proud-lifted head of Kalenin’s Siberian gray 
mare reared in welcome to its mistress. In the 
chatter and bustle of every Russian going and 
coming we were tucked on to wooden wagons 
and set chattering through the icy night to 
meet the Volga where it starts on its twisting 
journey to the Caspian. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna refused to ride. She 
strode on alone ahead of us. Beyond the river 
the quaint, old town of Kimri lay asleep. 
From the black steeples of the churches 
silhouetted against the sky a shower of bells 
shattered the chilly, morning silence at regular 
intervals. These and the shouts of the boat- 
men on the primitive ferry coming to meet us 
were the only sounds. . 

One house was awake and beckoning, and 
here at four o’clock we stopped with a friend 
of Ekaterina Ivanovna to wait for daylight. 
The brass samovar was boiling, and the 
valenki, those high, felt boots which are the 
ugliest and most consoling of Russian inven- 
tions, were warmed and waiting for our feet. 

When we awoke, the snow was falling. 
Winter had come. It is a time in Russia when 
no driver risks the roads. They are cut in 
deep ruts from recent rains. It is too late for 
a wagon’s comfort and too early for a sleigh’s 
safety. No public conveyance in Kimri 
would undertake the journey. The officials of 
the city soviet, arriving to pay their respects 
to Ekaterina Ivanovna, came to the rescue. 
One of them went to the telephone to ask for — 
government wagons. ‘The telephone was out 


of order. He borrowed a knife and hairpin ~_ 


and repaired the damage. Soon the only 





available vehicles in Kimri were at the door. 
One was a small, rickety isvostchik with a 
woven, wicker basket top; the other, a felega. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna stuffed the basket with 
straw and bundled me in with the girl from 
Chicago. With swift, deft, motherly fingers 
she had wound our heads in warm, woolen 
shawls and wrapped our feet with cloth inside 
the felt valenki. All day we bumped and 
bounced over the choppy roads. It was the 
moment when the Russian earth is most deso- 
late. The low, flat, marshy waste is barren, 
and the arms of the naked trees seem to be 
pleading with winter to cover them. 

The storm increased. Once, rounding a 
sharp twist in the road, the horse shied, and the 
body of the rickety, old isvostchik slipped its 
place and turned us out on the ground. After 
that Ekaterina Ivanovna moved us to the 
safer, but mere back-breaking, felega. Nothing 
upsets the poise of a Russian felega. The 
crude, springless wagon of seasoned birchwood 
is elastic as a rubber ball. It grew out of 
rutty roads through centuries of evolution. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna was everywhere at 
once. As night came on, picking our way 
through the forest, we heard her name again 
and again, “Ekaterina Ivanovna, Ekaterina 
Ivanoyna.” Usually it was the solemn young 
criver from the Kimri soviet, who had missed 
the trail. Three times that night we lost our 
way 7% the snowstorm, and always Ekaterina 
Ivanovna found it again. Once it was Nura 
who called her to the rescue. We were stuck 
in a ditch, and she was afraid to lead the horse 
across for fear of upsetting the Americans. 

We slept that night in a chaynaya. A 
chaynaya is a Russian institution like the old 
English inn, and a tempting one on a winter 
night. Here the traveling peasant buys his 
kettle of kipyatok, his tea, his cabbage soup— 
whatever the house and his purse can afford. 
The right to curl up on chairs and benches for a 
night’s sleep is his for the taking. It is a right 
that will last in Russia until railroads come to 
demolish distance. A noisy snore from the 
corner announced that some one was already 
exercising it. 

I rode alone the next day with Nura driving, 
kneeling Russian fashion on the front of the 
telega or running alongside talking to the horse. 
Sitting on that springless wagon with the snow 
falling around me, I learned something of 
Russia that Moscow could never teach. 
Through a still, gray, sad world I saw an end- 
less procession of lonely men and women down 
the centuries, sitting on just such wagons as 
this, trekking across plains and _ through 
forests—learning to endure. That is all that 
Russia has learned. She has not mastered the 
earth, the elements. She has only learned ‘to 
endure them, to survive them, 


‘PAITCHETOVA was out to meet us. Itisa 

gay, fantastic little town, topping a low, 
gently-sloping hill. From the village green the 
shimmering roofs of twenty villages glisten like 
Ural crystals flung out upon the snowy hillside. 
From a distance we saw the black velvet domes 
rising above the white body of the village 
‘church. Some gay predecessor of the futurists 
must have made his home in Paitchetova a 
century or so ago. Around the black iron 
church fence marched a giddy parade of 
rainbow-colored glass globes like balls upon a 
Christmas tree. In the churchyard beyond, 
the tall, wooden crosses were painted bright 
blue, scarlet, yellow, green, and orange. 
Window frames and barn doors picked up the 


dazzling color and design. Fantastic animals) 


danced atop the roofs, and curious, out- 
stretched hands beckoned welcome to the 
_ visitor. 

The government house where Ekaterina 
Ivanovna presides is a glorified peasant’s 
cottage. It is built as they all are, one house 
inside another. There were double doors and 
windows and a packing of moss between the 
logs to defeat any errant wind that might try 
to steal in out of the cold night. Ekaterina 
-Ivanoyna took her place behind a small, 
-flat-topped desk. Above her head was a 














AR 
Style and 
value, such as 
you could not hope 
to equal if you 
made these dresses 
yourself, 


No. 709. A most becoming 
dress of good quality two- 
tone Checked Gingham. Vel- 
vet ribbon at neck, and smart 
narrow belt, lend an-= in- 
creasing charm. Colors: 
Blue and Green, Blue and 
Brown, Green and Red $5 


No. 712. A new model Blouse 
Dress of good quality Polka 
Dot Batiste. Ecru embroi- 
dered Organdie collar and 
cuffs, wide sash. Finished at 
neck with_a_bright-colored 
ribbon. Colors: Navy 
Ground, White, Green or 
Red Dot, Black or Copen 
Ground with White 

Dot. Price 


No, 713. Of good quality 
two-tone Checked Gingham. 
Dark Blue  Drop-Stitch 
Voile, of which the sleeves 
and sides of waist are fash- 
ioned, makes this most 
charming for afternoon 
wear. Can be had in Navy 
and Blue, Navy and Red, 
Navy and Brown, $8 
LACE stake eintstelp eters i= Aye : 














Ask for La Mode Dresses at 
your favorite store or write to Ti 
Dept. G. for style book and 
nearest dealer's name. 


HAYS ano GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 





Archt. Cheste: A. Patterson, New York 
City, secured unusual values with wide 
exposure of 24” ‘“‘CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles (Dixie White) on side walls 
with 18’ Weathered Gray roof on this 
home at New Rochelle, N. Y. 








“TO many families home building means years of planning that 
they may build wisely. 
In selecting “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for side walls and 


roofs, the builder is guaranteed values in permanence and economy 
not found in other building materials. 


In addition, he is using a building material so adaptable to varied 
detail that anticipated effects in design or artistry are assured. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by Prominent Architects as well as 
color samples. Ask about 24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White Effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 


1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N, Y. 
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Facts Home Builders 


Should Know 


You want Oak Floors. Everybody 
does. They are beautiful, durable, 
sanitary and easy to clean. But— 
“vou can’t afford them’’? 


New Low Prices 
Y, to % Less Than a Year Ago 


The fact is, aroom 14x 14 feet can 
now be floored for from $20 to $30 in 
the highest plain grade, depending 


on where you live. Ask any lumber 
dealer, contractor or architect for 
figures. Compare with other floors. 
You really cannot afford anything 
but Oak Floors. 


In Remodeling, Too 


A 3 of an inch thickness is made 
for laying over old floors. Costs 
even less, the old floor making a 
sub-floor. 


See any dealer or write for 
our 3 free booklets, in colors 


OAK FLOORING FEREAIIN. 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 











OU can—I. know it. For 
what 100,000 other women 
have done you caa do, I 
teach you how to sit, stand and 
walk correctly—give you grace 
and abundant vitality—courage to 
undertake, courage to do things, 
I buzld you up or reduce you to 
normal—all in your own home. 
In a few weeks you can surprise 
your family and triends. 


Be Well 
Why Not? 


Tell me, in confidence, whether 
you sufferfrom any ailment, and 
if I cannot help you I will tell 
you what will. 

Extracts from letters: ‘‘When 
I first wrote you I weighed roo. 
Now I weigh 120. 1 feel like a 
new being.’”’ 

“T am delighted. I have re- 
duced 38 pounds in three months 
and every one says I look so 
much better,” 

“T have been lifted out of the 
nervous, depressed state I was in. 
worth $1,000 to me.” 

National Food Magazine says: ‘‘Miss Cocroft’s 
work has stood the test of years, and thousands of 
women owe a sturdy body and a rejuvenated health 
tO nee teachings.” 

merican Medicine: ‘‘Physici i 
splendid work Susani:a Coctbin eno ete of fe 
land. With painstaking thoroughness Miss Cocroft has stuaied 
the pacweme confronting her, and is today probably more 


familiar with the physical needs of womanki 
eeeuiat yar thelp hs kind than any other 


Don’t let writing a letter stand between you and h 
animation, correct weight and a perfect fizure. Sood healze 
Write me now—today—don’t wait. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 22 - 1819 Broadway - New York 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
mg women as our training camps conditioned our men. 
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Russia at Home 


photograph of Trotsky in a wide, gold frame. 
She passed to her associates her silver cigar- 
ette case with the big brow and bushy beard of 
Karl Marx engraved upon it, then went 
quickly to work. 

I glanced at the men gathered there to help 
her make government for 11,000 neighbors. 
War and revolution had brought something of 
the outside world into this village. The safety 
razor had wrought mighty changes; only one 
man was unshaven. The secretary who read 
the minutes, a boy in his twenties, had been 
to school in Petrograd and come back to help 
his village. He, like all the others, was 
plainly worshipful of the chief. Every peasant 


| meeting in Russia discusses the bewildering 


food tax. Ekaterina Ivanovna had captured 
the expert and brought him here to explain to 
her people. Rubinstein talked for two hours. 
They returned shrewd, pertinent questions as 
to how much honey they must give for how 
many bees, and how much milk from a cow. 
Then Ekaterina Ivanovna adroitly led the dis- 
cussion into a broader field. The wide world 
walked through this remote village meeting. 
The man from Moscow talked of Lloyd-George, 
of international debts, American help to the 
starving, the value of the Polish mark—the 
finance and political economy ofa dozen peoples, 
searching for a road to lead them back from 
chaos. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna’s silver cigarette case 
went round and round. Villagers strolled 
into the hall and stood at the door listening. 
In the dim light one saw only a crowd of eyes, 
wide, round, wondering, and knew that every 
word was like a pebble dropped into a pool to 
spread and make ever-widening circles of won- 
dering eyes in the villages behind and beyond. 

Ekaterina worked late that night, and she 
had done a day’s work before we climbed into 
the telegas the next afternoon. ‘There had 
been a fire during her absence. One of the 
peasants had lost everything. She swiftly 
organized a community building bee to make 
him a new home. A poor peasant came to ex- 
plain that he couldn’t pay the food tax. She 
deferred its payment and told him how to 
increase his yield. Another had no wood for 
the winter. She wrote to Kimri for a permit 
to cut from the forest. She dealt with every 
question briefly, soundly, effectively. Many 
a talking bureaucrat of Moscow could have 
profited from watching her at work. 


T was late that night when we reached 
Ekaterina Ivanovna’s own village, which is 
also the village of babushka and Michael 
Ivanovitch. We came upon it suddenly, out 
of the depths of the wintry pine woods through 
which we had been driving for hours across the 
deepening carpet of snow. It is set in a rim 
of trees, off in a clean, white world all its own. 
First the lights twinkling welcome from a dis- 
tance, then a row of log houses warmly glow- 
ing, and last the house of Ekaterina herselfi— 
and babushka. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna ran ahead to warn her 
mother of our coming. She was bathing 
Ekaterina’s nine-year-old Leda, preparatory 
to tucking her into bed atop the kitchen stove. 
She dried her hands, straightened her plaiok, 
and hurried out to meet us. She was angry 
with Ekaterina Ivanovna for not warning her, 
that she might prepare a feast. 

“When I slept, I dreamed that Ekaterina 
Ivanovna came with many people, and I had 
nothing to give them to eat,” she said. “In 
my dream I said to Ekaterina, ‘Why did you 
not write me so I could prepare for the friends 
of Michael Ivanovitch?’? And now all that 
I dreamed is true.” 

She is a tiny thing, this little mother of the 


president of Russia, tiny and formidable, with 


her small, round, red cheeks like winter apples, 
fresh like a peasant girl’s. Her eyes are wise, 
and she has a trick of crinkling up her face into 
a smile that reaches from her jolly, round 
button of a chin well up under her flowered 
kerchief. 





WRITE TO ME NOW! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital need for more 
money—to properly bring up their family—to meet 
the present cost of living and tide them over this period of 
unemployment. Many of them have been helped in this 
problem and now have money to spend and a permanent 
asanted income by becoming our representatives and 
selling our 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Keay Koi? 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, 
we can show you a fine independent way to have more 
money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 


» They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 


nesses with constantly increasing sales, ~ With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every day. You 


} can do the same as they have done. 


Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to become a 
world’s Star Money Maker, Protected territory—prompt 


deliveries, - = 
We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 


KNITTING © 


BAY CITY, MICH 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Decorated to Order 


You may select the pieces from 
acomplete line of beautiful fur- 
niture—and have them decorated 
to suit your personal preference. 


Leavens design is unmistakably 
correct—distinguished by its sim- 
ple beauty. It adapts itself re- 
markably to any finish or decora- 
tive motif. 

The piece illustrated is Dress:ng 


Table, Hand Decorated. Write 
for Set No. 3 of illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. — 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, ; ; 














| aa 
Saves Cost 


of Gas 
and Other Fuel 


AVE constant 

supply of uni- 
formly hot water, all 
during heating sea- 
son, by connecting an 
Excelso Water Heater 
on outside of steam 
or vapor boiler. Re- 
places inefficient fire- 
pot coil. Boiling wa- 
ter from boiler is heating agent. Heater 
soon pays for itself. 
Thousands in use. Requires no attention. 


Endorsed and sold by following boiler manu- 
facturers: 


American Radiator Co. 
Richardson and Boynton Co. 
Richmond Radiator Co. 
Spencer Heater Co. 

Utica Heater Co. 

Burnham Boiler Corp. ' morn eaTe 
Pierce, Buller & Pierce Mfg. Co. . 

United States Radiator Corp. | 


If your plumber can’t 
supply, write forfold- | 
er No. 104. } 
(Guaranteed satisfac- | 
tory or money back.) 
EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton Sr. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sectional View 


International Heater Co 
Boynton Furnace Co. 

The Wm. H. Pave Boiler Co. 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. 
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“Queen of Toilet 
Powders.” 


The favorite of three 
generations. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. . 
French Perfumers, Dept.61 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Coming every week from the Nation's Capital in- 
to the homes in every state, county, town and lo- 
cality inthe Union, the Pathfinder is an eagerly 


awaited visitor. The Pathfinder is a cheerfulillus- 


: Or Per Box 
| Pre-War Price 


trated weekly—an independent home 

paper that tells the story of the world's 

news in an interesting and understand- 
9 able way. Now in its 29th year. This ~ 


3 splendid National journal supplies a long- 
“s felt need. If you want a paper in your home 
omen which is reliable and wholesome; if you 

would appreciate a paper which puts every- 

thing clearly, strongly, briefly, entertainingly—here it 

is, Bright serial and short stories; unusual miscellany, 

re humor, etc,, diverting and instructive matter for the 
youngsters, The Question Box ahswers YOUR questions 

and is a mine ofinformation, Send 15 


a 
5 cents (introductory price) to show that 
ae in you might like such a paper, and we will 
send the Pathfinder three months, 13 is- 
sues. The 15 cents does not repay us, but we are glad to in- 


vest in new friends, Try it today, 13 weeks for 15 cents. Address 
The Pathfinder, 548 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 








The comfortable peasant’s house is a battle 
ground of old ideas and new ones. The story 
of a peasant family, of a revolution, of Russia 
itself, is written on the walls. From the shelf 
in the corner babushka’s ikons look down upon 
the dinner-table. Ekaterina’s idols of the revol- 
ution, Marx, Engles, Lenin, are ranged against 
the golden-crusted saints. The walls are lined 
with crude pine benches, made, like the house, 
from logs cut in the near-by forest. In the win- 
dow, babushka’s row of stunted plants—a red 
geranium, a fuchsia, two dwarfed chrysanthe- 
mums—as much an institution as the samovar 
and the balalaika, as struggling as Russia itself. 

Babushka crossed herself in front of the ikons 
before she sat down to the black bread and 
pickled mushrooms that were our evening 
fare. In time she forgot to be angry with 
Ekaterina Ivanovna and talked of Michael 
Ivanovitch, of the village, of life. 

“Tt is difficult now,” she said. “There is 
much to do. Michael Ivanovitch no longer 
comes to work as a peasant. He has much 
business in Moscow. I know that his affairs 
are serious because they are affairs of the 
government. Ekaterina Ivanovna has no 
time to work here, because she works as 
president of the volost. Masha and I must do 
it all. But I am a simple peasant, so I must 
work until I die. 

“Life is not simple. Like a peasant I must 
pay a tax to the government. Then I am a 
religious woman, and when a poor priest 
comes, I must give him money. The priest can 
not work like a peasant. All the time he must 
pray to God. No, it is not simple.” 


WE led her to Michael Ivanovitch. It was 
not a difficult route. 

“fe is now the president of the republic,”’ she 
said, “but for me he is still a little boy. When 
he was thirteen he went away to work in Petro- 
grad, and when he came each year for two weeks, 
he read much. I said to him, ‘Why do you read’ 
all the night? Imust pay for the petroleum. 
Michael Ivanovitch said: ‘Mother, I must read 
much to understand all the history of the world. 
I must read to understand why the life of the 
peasants is unhappy. I must know all, to find 
how to change the unhappiness.’ When he 
was twenty, he had much business with 
political affairs. Then he went to prison. I 
cried much, like a mother, but I did nothing, 
because Michael Ivanovitch was a man, not 
a child.”’ She brushed a tear out of each blue 
eye with the recollection of those times. 

“Now I see that Michael Ivanovitch knew 
well what was good when he read. Now I am 
the mother of the president. But it does not 
matter. I am just a simple peasant who has a 
good son.” 

She turned to Rubinstein. ‘‘When you go 
to Moscow, kiss him for me,” she said, “and 
say to him that in our village, in our house, all 
is good. We have wood; we have bread; it is 
warm.” 

At five next morning I heard her in the 
kitchen preparing the belated feast. When 
we got up, the table was already covered with 
cottage cheese tarts and great turnovers filled 
with chopped cabbage. Ekaterina Ivanovna 
was milking the cow. 

That morning we walked out along the edge 
of the tiny river that winds through Ekaterina’s 
village, across a stretch of forest, to visit a 
communal farm where she cast an expert eye 
over livestock, and blacksmithing, and wood- 
working shops. On the way we stopped at the 
village schoolhouse, with its meager stock of 
primitive readers thumbed and torn, and its 
bundles of little twigs gathered for counters. 
These, a few stubs of pencils, and the enthu- 
siasm of two young missionaries of education 
were all that the village had upon which to 
build its culture. 

And now our visit was over. We had been 
close, very close, to the Russia of today and 
seen a glimpse into the Russia of tomorrow. 
The woman on the president’s front porch 
had become for me a symbol of something 
strong, clean, sound, building under the chaos 
of the hour. 
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The Knack 
of Keeping 
Furniture 
New Looking 


Some women’s furniture is 
always spick, span and new 
looking, even when old. 





It?s a knack—the knack of 
using 3-in-One 


regularly, 
and using it the right way. 


e 
3-iIn-One 
The Universal Household Oil 


cleans, polishes and preserves the 
finish of finest furniture—removes the 
““bloom’’—eradicates surface scratch- 
es Here’s the way to use it: 
Wring out a soft cloth in cold water. 
Apply a few drops of 3-in-One to the 
cloth. Clean a small surface ata time 
by rubbing with the grain 

of the wood, Polish with 

a dry soft cloth. 

Do this frequently and 

your friends will say, 

““What nice looking fur- 

niture you have.”’ 

3-in-One is not ‘*greasy.’’ 

Contains nothing injuri- 

ous to finish on pianos, and other 

fine furniture. 

At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. 

and 8-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO, 
165F Broadway, New York 


FREE 


Generous sample and Dictionary 
of Uses. Write for both on a 
postal card. 





Sent on 


* A Famous 
FreeTrial Piedmont Direct from 
Red Cedar Chest. Yourchoice of many styles Factory to 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Home 


Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from 
moths, mice,dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
home. Lasts for Prone re ones Pays for itself in what it saves, The 
ideal gift for wedding, birthday or graduation. Write today for 
Sree catalog with new reduced prices—postpaid free. 

PIEDMONT KED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. E, Statesville, N. O. 


=" MATERNITY 


i) fs 
By f ) Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 


“;. Comfort, _support, protection to 
./* mother and child, normalappearance. 
> Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Writefor Booklet No.7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York. 
In using advertisements see page 4 125 
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Everything 
\ for Orchard 
-» and Garden 


DIRECT 


at new low prices in 
large or small lots. 
‘free catalogue to all 
interested in trees, 
vines and plants— 


Buy 







® \ 


Green’s Trees Grow 
Northern grown from whole roots—standard tested 
varieties. Our business has grown for more than 
a generation through recommendation rather than 
solicitation. Noagents. Wesell direct. , 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Nut and Shade Trees, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries 
Strawberries, Grapvines, Ornamentals and Shrubs. 
Green’s Syracuse Red Raspberry 
—a super raspberry of twice the size and of the highest 
flavor and quality. Very hardy and abundant bearer. 
Other new fruits such as Caco Grape, Honeysweet Black 
Raspberry and Rochester Peach. 
Free 64-Page Catalogue 
—is a real text book on trees, plants and vines, 
for Green’s Free Booklet on Fruit Growing. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 34-44 Green St.; Rochester, N. Y. 


Also ask 





Seed Service of an Unusual Kind 


Eliminating undesirable varieties and confining 
our recommendations only to the best strains of the 
most highbred varieties of vegetables and flowers. 

“YOUR GARDEN YEAR” is the title of our 
catalog so plain and easily understood that it will 
meet your approval at once. It tells you about such 
new novelties as Golden Twelve Rowed Evergreen 
Sweet Corn, Bromfield’s Early Wonder Beet, the 
finest quality Pole Bean yet discovered, a new Silver 
Rose Aster, Double Cosmos, a new Poppy from 
Europe, marvelous Pink Petunias and many more 
interesting and delightfully new Flowers and Vege- 
tables. Send for a copy today. Mailed free. 
Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co., Garden City, N.Y. 





25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce our 
flower and garden seeds, Only one set to 
each person. Must be ordered before April 
Ist, 1922. These bulbs will bloom the first 
year. Bulbs grown on our northern farm 
bloom early, are hardy, produce bigger, 
brighter blossoms, 


Garden Cultivation Book Free! 
Explains the cultivation of our big line of 
Northern-grown, field, flower and garden 
seeds, Our peas, beans and potatoes insure big 
money-making crops. Used everywhere by pro- 
fessional growers. Write for our book today. 

LOU S. DARLING SEED CO. 

815 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


A TREES &PLANTS THAT GROW 


ga .GATALOG FREE g 
uality, Low Prices. ‘ We 












Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 


Satisfaction or money refunded. , 

60 years in business proof of our Mi 

Bf responsibility. Write for catalog now. s 
SE PETER BOHLENDER & SONS = “ag? 


Spring Hill Nurseries s 
Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 








A New Zinnia ‘‘La France’’ 


Shell pink like La France rose. 
across, 


I 

1 F ; 

1 Giant blossoms 6 in, 
I r Many new flowers and vegetables introduced 
this year. Double Cosmos bloomsin 70 days. Packet 
| 20c. American Legion” Shirley Poppy. Packet 20c. 
y Early American Beauty Asters. Packet 20c. 

1 

1 

1 
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_A Seed Book that Is a Real Help 
in. making your garden successful. 
Garden varieties. Send for free book today. 


HART & VICK _ Ely St., Rochester, N. Y. } 
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What’s What in the Fish 
Market 


(Continued from page 55) 


fishes that come to our markets varying 
from the medium to a small size. This is 
true of the herrings. These are widely dis- 
tributed over the country in both fresh and 
salt water and may be known by their irides- 
cent skin, scales which come off easily, and an 
absence of any line from gills to tail. The 
flesh is rich and tasty, and the bones, although 
penetrating the flesh deeply, are very tender 
in the young. The alewife has a dot back of 
the gills. The common herring has no mark- 
ings. These may be broiled, and that most 
delicious member of the family, the shad, 
known by the line of dots back of the gills, 
has few rivals when broiled, baked, or best 
of all, planked. The roe is a great delicacy 
and may be fried or broiled, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and served with butter and 
lemon. Herring is very important commer- 
cially. Many are potted, pickled, salted, and 
smoked, and the small are put up in oil as 
sardines. The menhaden is a very poor food 
fish when used fresh. It occasionally gets 
into the markets, where it is sold under the 
name of mossbunker, Saratoga blue, Long Island 
blue, etc. It is frequently potted or pickled. 
It can be distinguished from other members of 
the family by its large head and numerous 
black dots back of the gills. 


Pan Fishes 

Some very small fishes come into the market 
and are particularly suitable in size and char- 
acter for frying. These are usually called 
-pan fishes. They may all be cooked similarly, 
that is, dipped in egg and crumbs or flour, 
and fried in deep fat. The brook trout, pride 
of the angler, whose dark sides and yellow 
underbody are in striking contrast to the 
brilliant spots with which the sides are speckled, 
is one of the finest of these fishes. The little, 
oval butter fish, so flat and silvery, and the pale- 
colored croaker with its many black dots, are 
also delicious fried. The much bewhiskered 
cat fish, with its dark, rubbery skin and sharp 
spines, is not beautiful, but its tender flesh 
compensates for all its external unattractive- 
ness. els long and slender, found almost 
everywhere, are cut up before cooking. The 
silver-colored harvest fish, rounder than the 
butter fish and with higher fins, and the little 
white perch whose sides are completely covered 
with stripes are also delicious. The brilliant 
yellow perch with bands of black over back and 
sides is fitted in beauty for the Aquarium, 
though in flavor for the table. Porgies flat, 
roundish, and brown are large pan fish, and, to 
some, almost rival in flavor the popular and 
dainty smelt whose long, slim body and bright, 
silvery sides are always welcomed in the market 
by the discriminating haqusewife. Snappers 
(small blue fish), tom cod, and whiting are all 
excellent when used as pan fish. The tom 
cod, though long and slender, need not be 
mistaken for any other fish, for it is dark in 
coloring and has a white line from gills to tail. 
The whiting is brownish with lighter sides and 
has a large head and tapering body. Choose 
any one of these fish, fry to a turn, serve with 
lemon for breakfast together with fresh biscuit 
and steaming hot coffee. Accompany them 
with Tartare sauce for luncheon, add a tart 
salad and, granting that the company is good, 
you are assured of a delicious meal. 

In identifying fish in the various markets it 
is well to remember that distributing points 
from north, south, east, and west are contin- 
ually making shipments. Pacific salmon and 
halibut are sent to the Atlantic coast, and 
Atlantic oysters go to the Pacific markets. 
Eastern shippers send fish to points as far as 
2000 miles west of New York City and have 
a regular radius of distribution of 500 miles. 
The housewife will do well to determine what 
varieties are shipped from a distance and which 
are in season and caught near by. 





Blue Lace Flower | 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 


in size and 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace, 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 


Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
can feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 


Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered, 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine, 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Warliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25¢ 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 















Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
Wd will be mailed to you free, 
Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


for 1922 







For vegetable growers and alllovers of flowers, Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties, Valu- 
ableinstructions on planting andcare, Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldestcatalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters inAmerica, For78 yearsthe 
leadingauthority on vegetable, flowerandfarmseeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruils, 12 greenhouses, 500 acres, 
Vick Quality SeedsGrow the Best Crops theEarth Produces 
This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
solutely free. Send sor your copy today be- 
)\ fore yousorget. A postcarats sufioient, — 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 72 Stone St. 
Pen Rochester, N.Y, TheKlower City 
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NGEE ROSES | 


Yot-srown rose bushos, on own roots. 
one anywhere, Plant any time, Old favorites 
an Baw ane reve nora © cream |f 
ran rt 
a Dingos Rowson’? known: 9 he 
beat ton 71 yours, onne a ey 
Haranteed anywher oe | 
Write for a copy of 5 


Our “Now Guide to Rose Onltnre” 
for 1922, Ty PRER. | 


THlustrates wonderful *Dipwae Ronex!? 

luting ltt baits orang 
and I, ending ‘Rona " vere THA erioa, ADE 

rose an 


merica foe itt 
arn fares ea eee ac ge 
Grow thom: Kaltion Limited, Watabltuher 1860. 70 Groenmhowees, 
THE DINGEE & CONAKD O0., Box 251 Went Grove, Pav 








Plan now to make 

your garden the prize 

garden of your neigh- 

borhood. Send for 

-\\\ Beckert’s Catalogue 

\\ of Seeds, Bulbs and 

iy \ Garden Supplies for 

pe 1922, full of informa- 

tion on the selection, 

planting and cultivation of Vege- 
tables and Flowers. 

Beckert’s Seeds have for nearly 
fifty years been the choice of a host 
of highly successful market garden- 

ers and florists. With Beckert’s 

~ Seeds you will get more pleasure 
and bigger profits from your gar- 
den, be it large or small. 
e~, Richly illustrated catalogue 
mat free for the asking. 


Beckert’s Seed Store 
Dept. K 


101-103 Federal St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Carter-Thorburn Collection 


of early vegetable seeds is the result 

of 120 years’ selecting and testing. 

Earliness and quality combined. . 
SUNRISE TOMATO—The earliest, 








‘Ce Bek most productive, good sized, scarlet 
\ ei fruit, very even, of fine quality, 
ee Met 4 ee a it =o ee 
” Hing) 16 D RA —Oval, white- 
They Come Up Smiling tipped, crimson, crisp and_ tender. 
Tede Mart CRIMSON BALL BEET—Very 


early, round, bright crimson, good size and_ fine flavor. 

SPRINGTIDE or ALLHEART CABBAGE—A dwarf 
variety maturing in early spring. Quality unsurpassed. 

PERPETUAL LETTUCE—AII season head lettuce. 

LITTLE MARVEL TURNIP—The earliest white globe 
turnip, crisp, solid flesh of delicious flavor. 

Try this collection at our expense. The money you 
send will apply on your first order, Send 25c and ask 
for Sunrise Collection No, 207 and woe will send by re- 
turn mail the 6 packets of Barliest and Best vegetable 
seeds, our illustrated catalog and a 25-Cent Rebate 
Check to apply on your first order of $1.00 or more, 

Catalog Free—Our 85th annual Catalog of Carters 


Tested and Selected Seeds will be mailed free to anyone 
mentioning this paper. 
RTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc.,53 Barclay St.,N.Y.City 
(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) 
Canadian Branch, 133 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
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Did you ever hear of guaranteeing 
so fragile a thing as the bloom of a 
rose? We do it. A new plant or 
your money back should any Conard 
Star Rose not bloom. Send for big 
free catalog. 
4» This celluloid Star tag labels your 
growing rose and is the sign of our 
arantee — two exclusive 
. & J. features. 


Cok ROSES 
D &Jones Co. Box 64 


West Grove, Pa. Robt, Pyle, Pres. 
A, Wintzer, V,-Pres. Backed 
by over 50 years’ experience. 











Garden Needs 


There is ample va- 
riety of carefully- 
selected seeds, plants, 
trees and ornamentals 
in the S. & H. catalog 
to plant every foot of 
your grounds exactly as 
you would like it, It 
gives youthehelp of our 
68 years’ experience. 

Write—tonight— 
there’s a catalog ready 
_to mail to you. 


THE STORRS HARRISON © 


© Narserymen and Seedsmen 






















Box 138 Painesville, Ohio 








Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 74) 


neath he pinned the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and the Distinguished Service Cross. 
And after that General Jacques, representing 
Belgium, Admiral Beatty, representing Great 
Britain, Marshal Foch, representing France, 
General Diaz, representing Italy, Prince 
Bibesco, representing Roumania, Dr. Stepanek, 
representing Czechoslovakia, and Prince Lu- 
bomirski, representing Poland, placed beside 
these the military decorations awarded by their 
respective countries for highest valor. All 
except Admiral Beatty made little speeches, 
very touching and beautiful, as they did so. 
But this great man saluted in absolute silence 
and silently laid beside the Victoria Cross a 
sheaf of palms and Easter lilies, the insignia 
of victory and resurrection! 

Up to that time, I had been profoundly 
impressed, put I had been conscious of no 
thrill of either poignant grief or supreme ex- 
altation. But as the symbolism of that 
tribute came over me, the wonderful voice of 
Rosa Ponselle, a soprano from the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, swept across the amphi- 
theater with the message, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth’—vital, glorious, magnifi- 
cent—and through the tears that rolled down 
my own cheeks I saw that there was not a dry 
face in the multitude around me. And, when 
the wonderful song was over, and the Chaplain 
began to read the Scripture lesson—“T am the 
Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord. 
He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live...” “In my Father’s 
House are many mansions. If it were not so, 
I would have told you. .. .” I knew that 
those words would have a greater meaning to 
me all my life than they ever had before, a 
meaning that would last forever. 

At the end of the Scripture reading, the 
casket of the Unknown Soldier was lifted from 
the catafalque and borne to the white sar- 
cophagus erected just outside at the foot of the 
flight of white steps leading into the amphi- 
theater, preceded by the clergy, and followed 
by the President and Mrs. Harding, the Vice- 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, the Senior Foreign 
Delegates to the Conference, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the foreign officers who had presented 
decorations, General Pershing, the members 
of the Supreme Court, other members of the 
Cabinet and the Diplomatic Corps, and the 
members of Congress and their wives. 


Services at the Cemetery 


All about us, in the cemetery, stood the 
crowds who had not had tickets to the amphi- 
theater, but who had been admitted to the 
grounds and so had been able to be present, at 
least to a degree, at the great ceremonial— 
thousands and thousands of them, standing on 
the wooded slopes and beautiful open spaces 
of Arlington as far as the eye could see. At the 
foot of the hill, beyond the fields gray and 
brown in their peaceful November coloring, 
stretched the broad river; across it towered the 
city of Washington, its three great landmarks 
fully revealed—the pillars of the Lincoln 
Memorial, the shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment, the dome of the Capitol—all rising 
dazzling white as driven snow against a sky 
of celestial blue. 

“T heard a voice from Heaven saying 
unto me,’’ read the chaplain, “Write: From 
henceforth blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” Wreaths in behalf of all the men 
in service, of the American War Mothers, of 
the British War Mothers, were placed on the 
tomb; Chief Plenty Coos, representing the 
Indians of the United States, laid his coup 
stick and war bonnet of brilliant feathers 
beside the fragrant flowers; three salvos of 
artillery rang out, thundering and echoing 
through the still air. 

» Andthen came “Taps. . . . 
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Krib - Bassinet - Playpen! 


* KUMEY RIB 


HE Kumfy Krib is Krib, Bassinet 

and Playpen all rolled into one! 
It can be changed from bassinet height 
to crib or playpen level without dis- 
turbing baby or moving the mattress 
or covers. This feature makes the 
Kumfy Krib unlike any other crib! 
The Kumfy Krib also has an exclusive 
wheel equipment which gives addi- 
tional strength and enables you to 
move it easily from one room to 
another. The Kumfy Krib folds quickly 
and neatly, enclosing spring and mat- 
tress, to an eight-inch width, making 
it convenient to carry anywhere. 


Every busy mother appreciates the 
Kumfy Krib—appreciates the comfort 
of it for her baby—and the conve- 
nience and efficiency of it for herself. A 
canopy to protect baby eyes from sun- 
light or a special screen top may be 
purchased with it. 

Kumfy Krib is beautifully finished 
in white or ivory. Two sizes: Small 
—26” wide, 30” high, 42” Jong. Large 
—26” wide, 30” high, 52” long. For 
sale at leading department stores (in- 
fants’, toy or furniture départments) 
and furniture stores. 

WOODSTOCK MBG. CO., Inc. 

Rochester, New York 
Send for instructive, illustrated booklet. 





LIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


28th year CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


| Offers a three years’ course of General Hospital 
Training with affiliation with the New York Nursery 
& Childs’ Hospital, New York City, for Pediatrics 
and Obstetrics. The Course includes besides generat 
Medical and Surgical training, hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy, Massage, occupational therapy, laboratory, 
technique, special dietetic instruction in the modern 
study and treatment of nutritional disorders, and 
doctor's offlee work. 
Classes enter in September or February. The School 
Prospectus will be mailed on application addressed 
to the Superintendent, 





CATALOG FREE 


Invaluable to garden lovers—tells how to 


beautify home surroundings. Gives pictures 
and description of Wagner hardy flowers trees, 
and shrubs. Explains the mail service Iand- 
scape Department. JVrite for catalog 286. 

Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 86, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen - Landscape Gardeners - Florists 
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House all swept 


—and not tired out! 


This light carpet sweeper is easily operated 
and carried about with one hand. No dust 
clouds, no stooping. Makes the daily sweep- 
ing quick and easy. Costs no more than half 
a dozen brooms and outlasts dozens of them. 
A real economy as well asa daily convenience. 

If you now have avery old Bissell serving 
you faithfully, let your dealer show you a 
modern ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball Bearing Bissell—even 
easier running and more efficient. It will be 
a great time-saver to have them both—one 
for upstairs and one for down. 

Beware of unknown sweepers offered at 
ridiculously low prices. Rea! economy is to 
buy a sweeper that will last. A Bissell costs 
only a few dollars—saves more than original 
price every year for ten years or longer. 

You can rely ona 


*BISSELLVS 


“‘Cyco’”’ Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


At your dealers—price list and booklet 
“Sweeping Facts and Fallacies’’—on request. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
230 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 
Put Your Sweeping Reliance on a Bissell’s Appliance 





Be free from 
Inancial worries—have a 
pleasant and permanent busi- 
ness that yields a steady, com- 
fortable revenue. Hundreds of men ° 
and women now sell Hercules Super 
Hose and have increased their in- 
come considerably. You can in- 
erease your income too. ‘Showers 
of Gold’’ tells how. Write for your 
free copy at once. 
HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 
Dept.G@ 10th St. & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 





Seo Ee VALUE 

No. 1154 Nainsook Slip or Dress with 

pin tucks, French knots, Ree eneainey 
featherstitching. Neck and sleeves edged 
with narrow band, same material, thorn- 
stitched and edged with lace, Infants 6 
mos., 1 and 2 yr: 


A: 18 Mate 


» INFANT WEAR 


Low_in 


rice, Beautifully made 

needleworkers. Layettes (31 pieces) 
;00 up. Onapproval if references furnished. 

Write for catalog. De Lis, Dept. A-2, New Orleans 











Letters from a Senator’s| 
Wife 


HE next picture is green, the green of 

springtime, of new ideas and fresh hopes, of 
seeds planted in dull earth, suddenly shooting 
up as vigorous young plants which are later 
on to nourish hungry bodies and restore broken 
spirits: the picture of the opening session of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 
IT am sure that the heart of every Daughter 
of the American Revolution in the country has 
beaten high with joy and pride at the thought 
that Continental Hall, the home of her organ- 
ization, was chosen for this meeting. The 
flags of the thirteen original states hung, as 
always, high over the stage, but in addition to 
these, from the middle of the ceiling, hung a 
pole on which the flags of the nine nations 
represented at the Conference were arranged in 
a circle. And on the stage itself, against a 
background of huge palms, they stood in two 
groups. 

The exercises opened with a short prayer, 
and then President Harding came forward and 
made the brief address of welcome. 

“Tt is a great and happy privilege,” he said, 

“to bid the delegates to this Conference a 
cordial welcome to the Capital of the United 
States of America. . . . Here is a -meeting, 
I can well believe, which is an earnest of the 
awakened conscience of the twentieth-century 
civilization. It is not a convention of remorse, 
nor a session of sorrow. It is not a conference 
of victors to define terms of settlement. 
It is rather a coming together, from all parts of 
the earth, to apply the better attributes of 
mankind to minimize the faults of our inter- 
national relationships. . . . I think I may say 
the call is not one of the United States alone; 
it is rather the spoken word of a war-wearied 
world, struggling for restoration . . . of hu- 
manity crying for relief and craving assur- 
ances of lasting peace....I can speak 
officially only for the United States. Our 
hundred millions frankly want less of armament, 
and none of war.” 


Mr. Hughes’ Speech 


When he had finished speaking, the Presi- 
dent left the Conference amid what my breth- 
ren of the daily press love to call “‘tumultuous 
applause’”’—and with no exaggeration in this 





case, you may be sure. And then, Mr. 
Hughes having risen to suggest that the formal 
organization of the Conference should next 
take place, Mr. Balfour, in a most graceful 
speech, pointed out that at gatherings of this 
sort ‘‘the inviting nation always provides the 
chairman,” and moved that Mr. Hughes should 
be appointed to that office. There was noth- 
ing, of course, surprising about this. It was 
not only fully expected—it was prearranged. 
But Mr. Hughes, once on his feet, speedily 
made up for any lack of exc*tement which his 
nomination had caused, in the speech with which 
he accepted it. He had not been speaking five 
minutes before he had us all literally sitting on 
the edge of our chairs, our hair rising on end 
with amazement. 

“Tt is proposed,” he announced emphatic- 
ally, “that the Conference should proceed 
at once to the question of the limitation of 
armament. ... We can no longer content 
ourselves with investigations, with statistics, 
with reports, with the circumlocution of 
inquiry. The essential facts are sufficiently 
known. The time has come, and this Con- 
ference has been called, not for general resolu- 
tions or mutual advice but for action. . . . Tam 
happy to say that I am at liberty to go beyond 
general propositions, and, in behalf of the 
American delegation, acting under the in- 
struction of the President of the United States, 
to submit to you a concrete proposition for the 
limitation of naval armament.” 

Mr. Hughes was prepared to submit a 
concrete proposition—and he did! 

After the suggestion and the approval of a 
few appointments Mr. Hughes announced that 
a motion to adjourn was in order. But what 






A SWITCH PLUG 


Modernizes 
Your Iron 


T’S the Beaver Switch 
Plug—Plug and switch 
combined. No more discon- 
necting to turn off current. 
If the iron becomes too hot 
or the door bell rings, just 


“press the black button” 
and current is ~f. To turn 
on again “press the red 
button!” <A glance tells 
you when current is on or 
off. In Io minutes your 
electrical dealer can install 
the Beaver on your ironer 
cord. 


Have it done today. 


There is a par- 
ticular Beaver 
switch to mod- 
ernize every 
type of electri- 
cal appliance. 
The BEAVER 
FEED-THRU 
especially is 
adapted for 
toasters and 
percolators. 


BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL CO., Inc. 
Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
Factory: Newark, N. J. 
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Keep your sink as 
sweet as your dis- 


position —use Blue Sf : 


Devil 


and completely. 


very, very different. 


full size cartons, 
} Conneaut, Ohio. 


~Appeals to 


Germs look sad and 
cross the street before 
passing a house clean- 
ed with Blue Devil 


If you find dinner 
on both sides of 
your vest, remove 
the spots with 


Blue Devil — 


Blue Devil softens the hardest water instantly 
His touch Jeaves.a sweet clean- 
ness on Dishes, Sinks, Painted Walls, Woodwork, 
Linoleum, Clothes, Your Skin, Jewelry, Tired Feet | 
— well, about everything around home and person. | 
He wouldn’t hurt the most tender skin for any- | 
thing, and he feels sad if classed with washing 
powders and scouring compounds, because he’s so 
If your grocer doesn’t yet 
have Blue Devil, send 25c coin or stamps for two 
The Wells Process Companys, i 
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Gives a brilliant glossy shine that 
does not rub off or dust off—that 
anneals to the iron—that lasts 
longer than any ordinary polish. 


Black Silk Stove Polish 


isina class by itself. Itis carefully 
made of the_ best materials 


Try it on your parlor 
stove, yourcook stove 
or your gas range. 
If you don’t find it 
the best polish you 
ever _ used, your 
hardware or 
grocery dealer is 
authorized to re- 
fund your 
money. 


There’s “A } 
Shine in 
Every Drop’? 


Ester eer as 


No Muss—No Mixing—No Spreading 
Rat Bis-Kit quickly and surely does away 
with rats and mice. They die outdoors. 
There’s a different bait in each Bis-Kit. No 
trouble. Just crumble up. Remember the 
name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug 
and general stores. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Usenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENOE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 





Have Your Own Distinctive Personal Stationery 

Your name and andres Be ee in neat, dignified type, dark 

eae iat pee b for $100 postpaid 

Our stationery is correct size, style and quality for society 

use. Send $1.00 and write your name and address plainly. 
MARCELLA’S STATIONERY SHOPPE 

500 Fifth Street, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title oi a beautiful book on the culture of 

» roses and other plants; gives expert experience 

- Of alifetime. 1t’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 

| in natural colors; offers; and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy today. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 215, New Castle, Ind. 





is sometimes known as the “somnolent Senate” 
belied its title that day and from its unaccus- 
tomed place in the gallery began to call 
loudly, “Briand! Briand! Briand!’”? There 
was nothing to do but to postpone adjournment 
and allow the great Frenchman—a wonderful 
orator, with a voice that is mellow in its rich- 
ness—to respond. I never was so glad in 
my life—in spite of my admiration for 
M. Camelynck, the marvelous interpreter 
for the Conference—that I understood French! 
When M. Briand had finished, ‘Kato! Kato!’ 
toared the Senate, and so on, until a repre- 
sentative from every one of the nine nations 
had replied to the call. 

The great audience finaly poured out of 
Continental Hall in a torrent of enthusiasm. 
And at the two sessions which have taken place 
since, in which Mr. Balfour, speaking for 
Great Britain, and Admiral Kato, speaking for 
Japan, have replied, accepting the proposals of 
the United States “in principle,” and in which 
M. Briand has outlined the policy of France 
with regard to land armament and been as- 
sured by the United States and Great Britain 
that his noble country shall never be allowed 
to suffer from ‘“‘moral isolation,” there has been 
no lessening of this enthusiasm. A vital 
force, charged like an electric current, has, 
I believe, been released in Washington during 
these last days, which will surge around the 
world. “The time has come for action” —and 
action is going to take place. 


The Sheppard-Towner Bill 


AND now I must show you a blue picture, 

the blue the old Italian masters used when 
they painted the Madonna’s robes: the House 
of Representatives on the eighteenth. and 
nineteenth of November. The appearance 
and the rules of the House are different from 
those of the Senate. The members have no 
desks and go from the long rows of-seats to 
the front of the room to make their speeches, 
instead of simply rising in their places to 
make them. Applause, strictly forbidden in 
the Senate both on the floor and in the 
galleries, is here not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged. 

For two long, hard days, the House talked, 
and argued, and fought over the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill—that measure for the protection 
of maternity and infancy which, as you know, 
I have been one of many women to work very 
long for and try very hard to help. Seldom, 
I believe, has a more spirited combat taken 
place in that turbulent body. But at the 
end of the second day, there was a call for 
the ‘‘ayes and nays’”—and the vote was two 
hundred and seventy-nine in favor of the bill to 
thirty-nine against it! A proportion equal to 
that in the Senate vote last July! A few minor 
and harmless—changes necessitated the re- 
turn of the measure to the Senate, but there it 
was promptly accepted without even being sent 
to conference. And yesterday the President 
signed it! The battle is over—and it is won! 

It seems to me infinitely fitting that in the 
same month that the United States has taken 
its stand before the world in favor of “peace 
on earth, good-will towards men,” its highest 
legislative body, before the adjournment of its 
extra session, has decreed that among mothers 
and babies, no less than among soldiers, need- 
less suffering and needless death shall cease. 

I must leave for another letter a description 
of the wonderful official entertainments that 
are being given for the delegates, and my per- 
sonal impressions of some of the delegates 
themselves; but finally—and it must be 
“finally,” for my “retinue’—the faithful 
Kathie—is out, and I ought to be getting 
Thanksgiving supper for Harry and Peter— 
imagine a picture in which all these wonderiul 
colors are blended—the great “arch of jewels” 
hung like a necklace, with the coats of arms of 
the nine nations of the conference as a “sun- 
burst” in the center, between two tall, white 
obelisks also studded with gems, erected near 
the Pan American building and illuminated 
on the nights of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth of November. The Marine Band 





















































S 
Walls of 
Lasting 
Beauty 


| 
The Walls : 
of Your Living Room 


convey the character of your 
home. If warm in color tone 
they radiate comfort and cheer. 
Liquid Velvet gives them a vel- | 
vety smoothness that is restful 
and rich, and is a perfect flat wall 
enamel for home decoration. 
Liquid Velvet is durable and economi- 
cal, does not fade, can be cleaned with 


soap and water, always retains its origi- 
nal beauty. 


On your floors use Master Varnish — a 
spar varnish unexcelled for all wood- 
work. Does not crack, blister or turn 
white. Water cannot harm it. 

Our free Service Department will gladly help 


solve your decorating problems. Send for our 
booklets on Interior Decoration. 


O’Brien Varnish Co. 


1701 Washington Ave. 
South Bend 


Floors of Perfect Finish 






Indiana 



















Smaller Than a Slipper 
$ 2 00 No. more. paper 
. bags, wrappings, or 


odorous moth balls. 





Set it in your Closet 
. Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minia- 

S 4 ture cedar chest con- 

tains a can of pure cedar oil, which, wh en opened, floods your 

closet with this clean, cedar forest odor SS aauhs the moth pest. 

At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00. Money Order or Check. 

Full instructions. for use. _Send for interesting booklet. We 
also make miniature Lavendar chest, same size, same price. 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C 















Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Doubie 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — ‘‘Scien- 
tifically Silent” —Rubber 
Vired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
niture surpassing any- 
thing yet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
We s040 Cunard Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 
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SERVICE TABLE 





WO 
IT SERVES YOUR HOME 
& SAVES YOUR TIME 


In using advertisements see page 4 





ince dishes first were used 


The most disagreeable task of the 
housewife has been—dishwashing. 
Three times each day has that grim 
task called forth its array of soaps, 
powders, rags and towels. Three 


times each day has it left her hands 


red and burning, her nails broken 
and split, and her temper sizzling. 
But this need no longer be— 


The THREE MINUTE DISH- 
WASHER washes, dries and steril- 
izes the most fragile dishes. or the 
heaviest, dirtiest pots and pans in a 
few minutes. And you need not 
even put your hands in water. 


No motor or machinery to get out 


of order and practically no cost for 


operation. 


Just attach to the hot 


water faucet—turn on the water and 
the stream of hot cutting suds cleans 
the dishes like magic. 


And it costs only— 


$ 7 50) complete 


—East of the Rockies. 


Write for free illustrated folder ““‘Why have 
rough red hands from dishwashing,” and name 
of Three Minute Dishwasher dealer in your 
city. , 

The price of the Three Minute Dishwasher 
west of the Rockies is $7.75—in Canada, $9.50 
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HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE COMPANY. 


Factory: 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


General Sales Office, St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR 25 YEARS THE 


LEADING AMERICAN COOK BOOK 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 


By 


FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


122 Illustrations. 


This famous volume con- 
tains 2117 recipes, all 
tested at Miss Farmer’s 


famous School of Cookery 
in Boston, with chapters 
on the cold-pack method of 
canning, drying fruits and 
vegetables, helpful hints 
to young housekeepers; 
menus, and food values. 


656 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
Al all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Department K., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Distinctive 


Curtains 


at 


Lowest 
Prices 


Exceptional values in simple, dainty curtains, 
not commonly found in stores. Made of 
crossbar check Swiss muslin—a superior grade 
which launders well—Vanitie curtains are 
finished with fine handkerchief hemstitching. 
Hemstitched ruffle curtains, 2144 yards long, 
(this allows for a tie-back) a pair $239 
Only ec: Lek Bacctats olatstateie ahaa an 
Hemstitched Dutch curtains, with valance, 
244 yards long, ready to hang, a pair, $129 
only 

Hemstitched sash curtains, 
36 ane hes long, full width, 
ready to hang, a pair, 

oak eC 79c 


Vanitie Tea Aprons. 
Set of three in gift $175 


Orders filled prompi- 
ly. We pay postage. 
Samples sent on re- 
ceipt of 4c postage. 


The 
VANITIE Company 
742 Westminster St, 

Providence, R. I. 





Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
played, the President turned the switch which 
released the searchlights—long shafts of 
radiance, ruby, golden, emerald, amethyst, 
playing from every direction upon the thirty- 
seven thousand Novagem jewels that were 
used in the construction of this arch of glory, 
this dazzling portal of brilliance. May it not 
be, I wondered as I looked at it, symbolical 
of the gateway of light through which we ar 
walking to higher things? ‘ 
Much love, dear Alice, as ever. 
Always affectionately yours, 


Phasxees Potts ou aspen 
The Dawn of a New Day 


(Continued from page 44) 


one of the prominent features of the new 
day on which we are entering. 

In Cincinnati I learned of the activities of 
one of the tailoring firms of that city, known 
as the Golden Rule Shop, The cardinal prin- 
ciple of this establishment is based upon the 
fact that the tailor, whether man or woman, is 
a human being and entitled to due considera- 
tion. The shop is practically managed by the 
workers. There is no time clock, nor compul- 
sion in any way as to the amount of work to be 
done, nor is there any restriction or any kind 
of union limiting the amount of work which 
any employee may do. The only condition im- 
posed is that the cost of the finished suit must 
be held as low as possible so that the proprietors 
may have a sufficient net income to keep the 
business flourishing. This net income is, at 
the present time, limited to 50 cents a suit. 
The price is kept low, and the tailors, after the 
expenses are paid, divide the residue of the 
income among themselves. If any of the em- 
ployees lag, fail to do the full day’s work, 
loiter, or otherwise waste time, they are at- 
tended to by the rest of the employees, and if 
they do not reform and do their share, are 
ejected in a summary manner by the employees 
Since the introduction of this 
method the number of suits put out by a given 
number of workmen in a given time has in- 
creased threefold. 


themselves. 


While this is not primarily an exhibit of care — 


for health, incidentally it is. The greater in- 
come which the workers receive enables them 
to live in a more sanitary manner, and to se- 
cure more wholesome and nutritious foods, and 
thus to ward off disease, prolong the periods of 
life and activity, and postpone death. 

Among the most notable features of the dawn 
of the new day is the passage of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity and Infancy Bill. Al- 
though this measure was bitterly opposed by 
some members of Congress, its final adoption 
by both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives was by an overwhelming vote. It 
is rather a discouraging feature that the only 
woman member of Congress voted against the 
measure. This, I am sure, was due to some 
serious misapprehension as to the character of 
the bill. This measure is peculiarly a cause of 
congratulation of Goop HousEKEEPING. The 
influence of this magazine in creating public 
opinion in favor of the measure undoubtedly 
contributed more than any other one cause to 
its successful enactment. , 

The order of President Harding authorizing 
General Sawyer to investigate the various ac- 
tivities now in force for the public welfare, 
with the view of coordinating them and making 
them more effective, is another prominent fea- 
ture of the dawn of the new day. These activi- 
ties are educational, concerning the improve- 
ment of the public health, the enforcement of 


the Food and Drugs Law, the control of nar-” 


cotics, and the improved sanitation of schools 


and other public buildings. One of the features - 


of this investigation is to determine the advisa- 
bility of creating a new Executive Department 


in which all the activities of public welfare may 





be collected. Whether this will be done by 
converting one of the present Executive De- 
partments into a public Welfare Department, 


or by creating a new organization, has not yet | 


been determined, nor is it very important. The 
present distribution of these activities is inter- 
esting. The Bureau of Education is in the 
Department of the Interior. The Public 
Hlealth office is in the Department of the 
Treasury. The enforcement of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Law is in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Children’s Bureau, which is en- 
trusted under the new Maternity Law with its 
enforcement, is in the Department of Labor. 
It is evident that activities looking to the same 
end under such widely divergent executive 
heads must, to say the least, act with some 
degree of inefficiency. There are also opulent 
opportunities for overlapping labors, thus in- 
creasing the cost of the work and probably 
uselessly duplicating efforts and _ research. 
That all these activities could be better stand- 
ardized under one direction is, I think, evident 
without further illustration. 

A general survey of the fields of these activi- 
ties leads to the inevitable conclusion that the 
most fertile soil will be found in our public 
schools. The qualifications of the teachers of 
the future will not only be in the three R’s, but 
also in sanitation and health. The most impor- 
tant function of the public school is the devel- 
opment of the healthy man or woman, en- 
dowed with alert mental activity, and qualified 
for continuous and efficient labor. The Bureau 
of Education, therefore, should be the domi- 
nant Bureau in the Department of Public 
Welfare. To this end, every effort should be 
made to eliminate from the educational cur- 
riculum useless, unnecessary, or embarrassing 
features. 

A considerable degree of progress has been 
made along this line. The most discouraging 
feature of public education, especially of the 
child, is our common system of weights and 
measures. There are two different kinds of 
pounds, four different kinds of gallons, fifty- 
seven different varieties of bushels and _ bar- 
rels. There are three kinds of tons, and so on 
throughout the whole list. I doubt if there is a 
person in the United States that knows all the 
different values of the weights and measures 
that are in use in this country. The reform of 
the ordinary system of weights and measures, 
with the exception, of course, of that of money, 
which is already as nearly perfect as we can 
hope for, would leave free, sufficient time and 
opportunity for every school child in the coun- 
try to be thoroughly instructed in health, sani- 
tation, and food values, and thus add im- 
mensely to the effectiveness of the propaganda 
for health reform. 

The foregoing are some of the prominent 
features of the new day. Weare now turning 
from war and destruction to peace and con- 
struction. The world is sick of war. The world 
longs for peace, for health, for opportunity. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, through all its features, 
is working to this end, and particularly for 
health and long life, by the campaign which 
it is waging for better conditions, for healthier 
men, for happier homes, and for a greater and 
more prosperous country. 


Why the Fuse P 


(Continued from page 60) 


before the door or cover can be opened, and 
further, the switch can not be moved to the 
“on” position until the door is closed or the 
cover replaced. 

It is the firm belief of Goop HousEKEEPING 
InstituTE that household fuse installations 
should be of such a type that absolute safety is 
guaranteed to the person who changes a fuse, 
thus making it safe for women to do this work 
and eliminating the annoyance of having to call 
for help when a.fuse blows. We believe that 
municipal and insurance authorities who de- 
termine and specify household wiring regula- 
tions will require the use of this type of equip- 
ment just as soon as housekeepers demand it. 
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HE WAGNER DRIP- 

DROP ROASTER—a 
modern development of the 
good old-fashioned Dutch Oven 
—really does give much better 
results with roasts, stews, fowl 
and meats of all kinds. The thick 
walls distribute heat evenly, 
cooking thoroughly, without 
scorching. The natural flavors 
are cooked in—instead of being 
cooked out! 

The exclusive design of raised angle 
points on the close fitting cover 
affords a self-basting feature. 

The “‘Drip-Drop”’ Roaster (Round 
and Oval shape) is made in both Cast 


Aluminum and Cast Iron De Luxe, 


Ask your dealer. Write for leaflet 
Now 12: 


THE WAGNER MEG. CO. 


14 Fair Ave., Sidney, Ohio 


Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum 
and Cast Iron Cooking Utensils a 











for all furniture and 
woodwork. Impartsa 
high, dry lasting lustre 
without hard rubbing. 
The one 
polish that 


“Cleans 
as it 
Polishes” 


Sold under an 
absolute guar- 
antee: your 
money back 
if you are not 


delighted. 


30c 
to 
$3.00 
sizes 


At all 


Dealers 


Channel! Chemical Co., Chicago,Toronto, London, Paris | 


















TILES 


For Walls 
and Floors 


The indispensable material: 
Necessary in bath room, 
kitchen and laundry, to in- 
sure maximum cleanliness 
and beauty; necessary in 
many other parts of the 
home to enable the owner to 
achieve what he desires in 
decorative treatment. 





Many helpful ideas in our ‘Home 
Suggestion” Book. Free on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MFRS. 


1242 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falla, Pa. 





In using advertisements see page 4 Pay 


Look for the trade-mark 


Don’t Neglect This, Mother 


No Buttons 


= 


On and off like 
a coal, Always 
fits the body 
perfectly, 


oe a 


No Trouble 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 


Keep Baby’s Stomach Warm 


February, March, April—these are dan- 
ger months. The months when baby 
is most susceptible to colds. 


You must protect the tiny chest and 
stomach. For lack of protection, at 
these vital points, is probably the most 
common cause of illness. Doctors and 
nurses, all will tell you this. 


And they will tell you, too, that the 
most practical way to insure this pro- 
tection is with the Rubens Infant 
Shirt. We have specialized, in this 


garment for more than thirty years. 
Jt is our pride—our life work. ‘There 
is no satisfactory substitute, 


Double thickness over the chest and 
stomach. Out with the simple conve- 
nience of a coat. No tapes, no buttons, 
Adjustable belt fastens with a single 
safety pin. Made of finest and softest 
of materials for infants and children, 


Look for the trade-mark ‘‘ Rubens”’ 
before you buy, If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write direct to us, 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 


oes 


358 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Established 1890 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


THESE TWO NEW 


HOUSEKEEPING 
APRONS 


are from our 1922 booklet on home sewing 
which contains many other smart de- 
signs for wash dresses, children’s clothes, 
lingerie, neckwear, ete., made with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Wright’s Tape is known to home sew- 
ers the country over as the great sew- 
ing-room labor-saver. Use it for pipings, 
bindings, facing and finishing on all 
cotton materials, 


3-YARD SAMPLE FREE 


of WRIGHT'S Bias Fold Tape in any of the 
following fast colored percale: Grey, 
Pink, Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, 
Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, Old 
Rose, Alice Blue, Yellow, Red, Black, 


Sent wtih the 1922 booklet on request, 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. G 315 Church Street New York 


WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


UC t a | 


4 Lifts; 2 Stoops 
And One Twist 


Seven unnecessary, back-straining movements 

are required as part of the Mother's daily 

routine in bathing her baby in the small 

baby's bath tub. 

The Sani-Table-Tub is designed to save her 

this strain and to make the baby's bath safer 
and casier for the following 
reasons: 

1, Cuts time of bath from 45 to 20 
minutes, 

2. Eliminates danger of dropping 
baby when hands are wet and 
slippory. 

3. Flexible sides of the tub support 
the tiny body. 

4. Folds up and hangs on wall 
when not in use, 


SANI-TABLE-TUB 


Is made of the beat possible materials, The tub ts 
of bathroom drill doubly coated with rubber and pro- 
vided with a central drain for emptying, 

The stretcher ts of medium weight canvas with 
allowance made for shrinkage, Pramework Is of white- 
enamolled wood strongly cross: braced, 

Tt fits any bathtub, 


Price $10 at your dealer’s 
($12 West of the Roclies) 

Canadian Diswibuor, The 1, Baton Co,, Lid, 
WILLIAM J. JAGCKSON & COMPANY 
Manufacturers for Infants 
6082 Ford Building Detroit, Mich, 








Sergei Rachmaninoff 
(Continued from page 70) 
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of observation is that good teachers are the 
great lack in America’s musical development. 
A good teacher produces results; in Murope ¢ 
teacher is judged by the celebrated pupils he or 
she introduces to the world. Is this the rule 
in the United States? It does not seem so, 
This may be the fault of the great size of your 
country and the lack of a central conservatory. 
But Ido not find many young American-trained 
students playing with your orchestras and 
symphonies, 


Expert Training the One Essential 


“Tnvironment has much to do with musical 
development, but the boy or girl who shows 
decided talent must have expert, training,” 
continued the musician, “Americans are 
growing more and more critical of technique, 
and technique is not a gift of the gods but the 
result of hard work, long years of unceasing 
study. I began my training at five years of 
age. In Russia, the child who shows musical 
ability starts his training at five and even 
younger. My teacher was a woman. At 
nine I entered the Conservatory at Petrograd, 
and at eighteen graduated from the Moscow 
Conservatory. But I had this advantage—my 
grandfather was a notable pianist; my cousin 
Siloti was one of Liszt’s pupils and is still a 
figure in musical life in Russia. My boyhood, 
therefore, was spent in a musical atmosphere.” 

This short biography did not come spon- 
taneously from the rugged giant, whose long, 
flexible fingers played unceasingly with ob- 
jects on the table. Personal recollections had 
literally to be drawn from him. ‘There was so 
much he would not say. But what a picture 
there lay between his halting words! The boy 
of five, practising hour by hour in the cloistered 
music-room in his mother’s home in Novgorod, 
deep in the heart of Russia. His boyish tem- 
yerament and natural inclination influenced by 
his grandfather’s mastery of the piano. The 
Rachmaninoffs belonged to the old arate 
order in Russia; the grandfather could not play 
professionally, but the tradition in musical 
circles is that the elder musician played better 
than his grandson. 

America, however, is content with the golden 
art of the younger musician and is interested 
in his conclusions as to her place in the world 
of music. There was nothing quizzical in 
his smile as he went on, but there was a deep 
earnestness in it and in his voice. 

“Musical conditions have advanced marked- 
ly in America in the last twelve years. You 
have the finest orchestras and the most ap- 
preciative audiences. In fact, T am here be- 
cause of these conditions, which afford me more ° 
opportunity to hear fine orchestral works. But, 
and this is to me a vitally important matter, 
your students are too frequently deprived of - 
the opportunity to hear the celebrated musi- 
cians of their time. 

“Orchestral concerts are expensive, and few 
students can afford to buy tickets for them, I 
understand, in fact, that your concerts are 
sold out so far in advance that only the favored 
few can attend them, In Russia we have a — 
different point of view. The need for the 
student of more than average ability to hear 
the finest music is realized. Such a student is 
permitted to attend the final rehearsals of the 
orchestral concerts given at the national cone 


servatories, We have, usually, three rehearsals, 
the last being a finished performance. The 

student attends these presentations without . 
cost, In this country, where conditions are so is 


nearly perfect for the training and develop- — 
ment of musical art, you have nearly every 
other thing but a National Conservatory sup: | 
ported in part by the government. When — eS | 
your people, however, understand the im. — 
portant place such a conservatory holds in the 
making of a music-loving and music-under~ 
standing nation, you will have one. Your peo 

ple always do secure, in time, the advantages | 

you demand for your children. pe 












~ might need. 


¥ 


“The geographical size of your country need 
be no drawback to the creation of a central 
organization; in time, perhaps, you may estab- 
lish two, three, even tour such conservatories 
in your different large centers of population. 
Remember that there is inspiration in the big- 
ness of any institution, and the larger your 
conservatory is, the more talent you will have 
to draw on. A National Conservatory would 
mean that the greatest artists in the world 
would be heard by the students, the finest 
teachers would be at their service, and every 
opportunity would be given the child of 
genius to develop the soul that is within him. 
And all for a small fee, or for no fee at all. A 
conservatory aided by your government would 
not be obliged to consider the wealth of its 
students, but could give equal opportunity to 
the child of genius regardless of the parents’ 
income. 

“Before the war, the Russian government 
met the deficits of the Moscow, Petrograd, and 
other established conservatories. There is at 

resent no way in America for this to be done. 

ut that is the only way by which the Ameri- 
can student of small means will be enabled 
to develop his or her highest powers. It 
not only in hearing, but in seeing the best 
performers that the student learns to dis- 
criminate between an exquisite delicacy of 
fingering and what may be termed an ordinary 
‘touch’. It is by this means that he acquires.a 
deeper power of analysis, a riper understanding 
of the art of phrasing. 

“The child of nine, entering the Russian 
Conservatories, hears the greatest composi- 
tions interpreted by the best living teachers. 
He lives in a musical atmosphere; his reading 
includes the biographies of the men whose 
works he studies. To interpret properly the 
works of Beethoven, of Rubinstein, of Liszt, of 
every great composer, he must know the his- 
tories of these men. The American student 
should absorb such books and thus really, come 
to know the ideals of the masters—yes, and 
the struggles they went through—in order to 
preserve them. Music is a spiritual art; it 

rtrays the emotions, the passions of human- 
ity; the student who does not understand the 
inspiration back of the compositions he studies 
will not be able to interpret them in the 
properly sympathetic spirit.” 

Rachmaninoff’s earnestness was contagious 
and convincing. It was almost possible to 
visualize a great national institution devoted to 
the musical training of our youth! But what 
about the importance of foreign life and 
teaching? For generations Americans have 
been taught that the great musician must have 
a foreign background. 

“Contrary to the ideals and beliefs of earlier 
generations in this country,” was the artist’s 
immediate reply, “foreign education is not 
necessary for the virtuoso. For the composer, 
yes, but we are not now considering the com- 

ser. « Recently’ you have established the 

rix de Rome; certain highly qualified students 
will be selected to finish their training in Rome 
under Italian influence. This is not necessary, 
for as I have said, you possess practically every 
qualification in your own country for the 
creation of great musicians. It is for you, how- 
ever, to make the most of them, to place them 
at the service of your talented pupils. 


is 


Foreign Background Unnecessary 

“Some artists say that foreign living is 
necessary because of the atmosphere and 
solitude. The student as well as the artist 
creates his own atmosphere, and solitude may 
be found in the heart of even the greatest city. 
T have found within thirty miles of New York 
all the * ae aa and quiet that any student 
n my opinion, it is far better for 

the student to receive his training in his native 


land. The vitality of this vital land of yours 


will influence the American student and will 


_ find expression in his music. Given a central 
_ conservatory to which the famous foreign 
_ artists as well as those of your own people will 
gravitate, you will go far toward making the 





_ American musician supreme in his art. 
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omes planned by best architects. 


mill—Davenport,la.; St.Louis,Mo,; Chehalis, 


200 Home 
Plans FREE! 





In using advertisements see page 4 











Built-in conveniences; highest: 
quality material; satisfaction or money back. 200,000 customers. 

By Ready-Cut method—all sawing, cutting and fitting by machinery 
in ébig mills—you save 17%material and up to30%labor costs. Specifica- 
tions conform to all city building codes. Promptshipment from nearest 
ash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Write for Free Book, “Gordon-Van 
Tine Homes.” Shows photos, plans, 
specifications. Some aslow as $709. 









A “Picture of Health’ com- 
plexion is usually due to com- 
mon sense, every day cale—— 
plenty of water and good soap, 
applied with the proper wash 
cloth. 

The Turknit label on a wash cloth is 
proof that it is the proper cloth—assur- 
ance that it is “Ravelproof,’ and 
doubly durable. 

Patented Turknit machines KNIT 
the strongest, softest, selected yarns 
into a delightful, rough-on-one-side, 
smooth-on-the-other fabric. Beauti- 
ful shell edgings in attractive colors 
make Turknit Wash Cloths unusually 
pleasing. 

Carried by most dealers. If yours 
does not have them, send his name 
and 80c for two most popular Turknit 
Wash Cloths; or send $1.00 for four 
Turknit Wash Cloths and Turknit 
Towel to match. 


KNITTED 








WASH CLOFHS 


PUTNAM KNITTING COMPANY 
COHOES, N. Y. 


Home Plan No. 706. DeLuxe 
§-room- and - bath bungalow. 
Maid's room and separate toi- 
let. Full basement. Floored 
attic. Open fireplace. Butlt-in 
conveniences. Big pantry. 


FREE! 







Save $200 to $2,000 on a Gordon-Van Tine Home. Our THIS BER aes By iil 
uaranteed price covers all materials as specified. No extras. BOOK . S Kk : 
sae ese eee 


: | Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Ready-Cut Summer Book of 5,000 Building i 139 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
poeres Coreen’ Material Bargains _ Send me Free Books. 
eet Ue Rooms eet arenes paint, roofing, : I expect to build (or repair) as follows: 

3 - 4 
Gordon-VanTineCot 
(Set ee ee SS Se ES Ee ee 

] ESTABLISHED 1865 rae a Se cen an's Aad ecu Sen's s 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back : as 
139 Case Street Davenport, Iowa 
PRMILOR Siatateatheile wis ses Wat wale tN die wes wo 
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To tempt an 
indifferent appetite 


Serve a rich, savory beverage to start 
the meal. Try hot Steero bouillon 
and see how its delightful flavor makes 
one want a man-sized meal. It makes 
the whole meal taste better. 


Hot Steero bouillon is easy to make, 
Put a Steero cube into a cup and 
simply add boiling water. Steero bouil- 
lon cubes will add zest and flavor to 
your other soups, gravies, or scal- 
loped dishes, 

Put Steero bouillon cubes on your 
order list today—and insist that 
you get STEERO. The trade- 
mark STEERO is on the 
wrapper of every cube, 


Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of Steero bouillon 
cubes so that you may learn how good hot Steero 
boulllon tastes, what a wonderful flavor it has, 
Write today, 1f you enclose ten cents we will 
also send you the 64-page Steero Cook Book, full 
of practical and delicious recipes==helpful to 
every housewife, 


Schieffelin & Co. 
265 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co, 


New York 





— 


for Yourseli 
Histablish and oper- 


60 INTO BUSINES nate a ‘‘New System 


Specialty Candy Factory’ in your community, We furnish every- 
ii Ing. Money-making opportunity unlimited, Hither men or women, 
te Candy Hooklet Free, Write forittoday. Don’t putit off! 


Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


With Just a Few Stitches 
CASH'S [vary BROWN | 
NAMES _ Biue’or'seariet 


blue or scarlet 
may be tacked into small or grown-up 
frocks, under-garments, men’s shirts, 
household linens, bringing them safely 





back fromthe wash--marking them clearly 
as long as they last—colors guaranteed 
not to fade or run, 


Write for samples and prices 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
122 Chestnut Street 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


3427A S. Main Street, Los Angeles 
2 Dathousie Street, Brantford, Ont, 
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“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 


TEERO BOUILLON 

D CUBES—the trade-mark 
f Steero is on every wrapper— 
are sold in boxes of 12, 50 and 
100. Ifnot readily obtainable 
at your dealer’s, we will mail 
direct upon receipt of 35 cents 
a box of 12. 
bouillon cubes. 
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Ask for Steero 


“Home-Making asa Profession” 


Isa 100-pp. ill, handbook—it'’s FREE, Home study 
Domestic Science co rses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 





| You CanMake atHome 


ParchmentShadesand Lamps 
Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 


and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 
& usual price by getting our 
Shades and_ Lamps flat,,de- 
signed, ready for coloring, 
full directions 
for making. 

4 Very sim- 
SRE Nee en ae 
one can do it, 200 shapes, size8 andde- ¥ 

signs shown in free catalog, . 
This quaint 8x12-inch Electric Lamp, 
flat, designed, ready to paint, com- 
lete, Gilt Braid, 8Tassels. Ebonized 
ase, Socket, Silk Cord and Plug, 
n2.05: postagé l5c. Same desi.n, 
Parchment Lantern for drop light, ; 
$2.05, postage 10 cents. ; 
CHINA PAINTERS ; 
The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 40 
per cont. We are America’s largest white china importers; 
sell direct to users, making possible the big reductions tn 
prices. Send for Free Catalog No. 50G 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago 













Sergei Rachmaninoff .. 


“Another thing’in favor of a National Con- 
servatory is that in such an institution there 
will be no question of profit. The student 
whose talent did not measure up to the highest 
standard would be eliminated, for his fee would 
not be needed. ‘The National Conservatory, 
fearless of any deficit, would naturally drop 
the indifferent musician, else he would be 
depriving a really.talented student from secur- 
ing his glorious opportunity.” 

Rachmaninoff is a product of one of Russia’s 
National Conservatories. He was no child 
prodigy; his musical growth followed along 
sanely natural lines: He had the great privilege 
of living in the home of his teacher, where he 
came in personal contact with men who were 
making Russia one of. the greatest music 
centers. At eighteen he was ‘the pride and 
adornment of his conservatory,” but his career 
was permitted to take a normal course. When 
he graduated, at eighteen, from the Moscow 
Conservatory, he did not, although strongly 
urged by his master, enter the professional 
field. He discovered within himself certain 
creative powers, and he remained at the Con- 
servatory a year to study composition. During 
his nineteenth year he composed his first opera, 
“ Aleko,” which was successfully performed in 
1893, in Moscow. And here Rachmaninoff’s 
extraordinary temperament evidenced itself. 
Having concentrated on piano playing for 
fourteen years, he deliberately devoted his 
next years to composition. 


Composer, Performer, Conductor 


His powers of concentration are prodigious, 
but he does not waste his energies. When he 
is fired by the desire to create, he shuts himself 
away from his public and forgets that he is the 
foremost pianist of the world. His creative 
period over, he turns to the piano, or assumes 
the magic bdlon of the conductor, and while 
playing or conducting forgets his other two 
roles. This characteristic has made him the 
master he is. 

Tt seemed an anti-climax to ask Rachmani- 
noff if he felt that the interest in the actual 
playing of the piano would lessen with the 
development of our modern mechanical aids. 
That quizzical smile played about his eyes, 
as he answered: “There is much discussion in 
all countries as to the effect the development 
of mechanical instruments will have on the 
musical art of the future. In my opinion the 
mastery of the piano will continue to be’a mat- 
ter of keen artistic interest. And the great- 
est and most appreciative audiences will 
find those halls where the artist performs in 
person. The mechanical piano and other 
reproducing machines have a splendid place 
—and they are invaluable in their place as 
aids to the student isolated from large cities 
—but they do not take the place of the human 
performer.” 

The hour hand of the small clock near by 
was pointing dangerously near two, the hour— 
I had cautiously been warned—when the 
maestro rested, “whether or no.” But having 
talked with the pianist, I wanted just a word 
with the composer. 

“American composers?” Rachmaninoft’s 
face lighted. ‘Your MacDowell is at present 
the only American composer known to any 
extent in Russia. Some of his work is very 
popular there, and deservedly so. He had a 
beautiful sense of melody, and he handled his 


material in a musicianly manner, I have said 


this often, but I must say it again.. My feeling 
is that those countries richest in folk-song are 
those that develop the greatest music. Russia 
is significantly blest with folk-song material, 
and the music of her great masters reflects it. 
America is young; she has as yet no music 
tradition, and her composers, in my .opinion, 
must express themselves in music of a cos- 
mopolitan order. Much creditable composition 


is being done in this country, but it is not 


American music. It is cosmopolitan, and this 


7 
i 


is natural, for you have here the peoples of 


£ y, 


every country-in the world.” 
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|that they couldn’t be true because they had 
never happened to him. 

A woman beside me whispered in a dispirited 
| tone: “We're the backwash, that’s all; people 
}who’ve quit going to churches and haven’t 
}found anything else. . . . See the same ones 
every time. . . . Never do get anything.” 

“Why do you come?” I asked. 
| ‘“Same’s everyone else. Always looking for 
!something. Never find it.” 
| I thought of easier-minded ones I know, 
| people who don’t struggle much, who fall 
}unthinkingly into the religious life’ they have 
inherited; bowing their heads in prayer with 
|their minds on a torn hymnbook—anything; 
| resting in a lull of development, so much 
| fought out by ancestors, so much to be fought 
out by descendants—they resting on a sort 
of plateau, neither up nor down. I thought 
of those who use religion as a narcotic to 
| deaden them to personal problems, who make 
of God a burden bearer, loading on him all their 
responsibilities, escaping responsibility them- 
selves, and justifying this dodging attitude 
in the name of religion. I thought of the 
gloom, the heaviness, the dulness with which 
many people invest life when governed by the 
“spirit, thinking this is being religious, when 
all the time gloom, heaviness, dulness are 
/but the weight of materiality crowding in. 
I thought of those to whom black tragedy 
comes as a thunderbolt, who, back to the wall, 
j turn wildly and appeal to God, the only One 
jwho can help . . . the God who was there all 
the time, in the health of their days, to give 
them guidance—there, but neglected. I 
thought of those who trace their life course by 
the stars, by the lines in their palms, by the 
bumps on their heads, by the cards—and_ in 
the past few years, by the ouija board— 
pathetically side-tracked. I thought- of 
mothers I know who are worried: ‘No, 
Tommy isn’t getting the religious instruction 
jhe ought to have. He doesn’t go to Sunday 
school as I did. The children don’t, some 
way.”  Bewilderment, perplexity—Tommy 
running wild. I thought of men who leave it 
all to their wives. I thought of the retort of 
an older boy to his mother on being urged to 
go to church: “Why should I? It’s just your 
club—same’s mine.” 


Were the Old Times Better? 


Were we more convincing in our religious 
lives once, I wonder? I am not so sure. I 
know as a little girl many things puzzled me 
greatly. The elders of that day put such a 
mystery about religion, treating it as some- 
thing you were to accept like castor oil, as it 
was ladled out to you, and ask no questions; , 
a thing about which to be hushed, embarrasséd,‘ 
solemn, secretive—just like sex. I was very 
curious, I remember, about how people actually 
| got into communion with God. Every one 
I knew claimed to be. I made inquiry. 

“Pray, just pray,’ I was told. 

But I pushed the matter further, “Say 
words to God and play like He is listening?” 
You see, I really wanted to know, just as 
|I wanted the cook to tell me how she made 
| a cake. ‘ 
| “Tut, tut,” came back the sharp reproof, 

and “Tut, tut!” 

Another thing that puzzled me was that 
so many people came right out of prayer and 
went on doing exactly as they had before. 
I was a queer child, maybe—I expected it to 
make a difference. But so often it didn’t— 
apparently. Mothers ordered their children 
about with the same bruskness, fathers were 
just as cranky, homes continued to be the 
‘same colorless affairs that so many children 
planned to run away from. Even ministers 
got up from praying, brushing the dust’ off 
their knees; in communion with God and 
-aware of dust on their knees! I couldn’t 
‘make it out. I thought if one had really 
communed with the great God, a glory would 
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The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


The Magee ElectriCoal range is dual 
in its makeup, one-half being de- 
voted to electricity and the other to 
coal. This offers the convenience of 
using both fuels at one time, or sepa- 
rately as the case may require. 


The electric oven, insulated on all 
sides, is a perfect fireless cooker, 
baking being accomplished after the 
electricity is turned off. ‘This is very 
economical in operation. 

The Magee ElectriCoal, combin- 
ing two complete ranges in one com- 
pact form, represents a high art in 
range making and will last a life- 
time; they are made in beautiful 
gray Por-cel-a (fused enamel—wash- 
able) or in ebony black. 


The coal range is complete in every 
detail, from the large baking oven 
which is heated on five sides to the 
efficient brass coil for heating water. 


The electrical equipment (‘‘Edi- 
son’’) includes an electric oven and 
broiler and three cover units, with 
an attachment for connecting wash- 
ing or ironing machine, flat-iron, or 
other similar devices. 


These ranges are so carefully packed 
and crated with instructions so 
complete, that they can be shipped 
and installed anywhere. 


Sold by local dealers or direct. Send for illustrated literature. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Dept. H. Boston, Massachusetts 
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Dr. merce 
* VANILLA 


Pure, full-flavored, 
delicious and of 
balanced just-right 
strength, Price’s 
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The Truth 
About Quality! 


HORMEL’S DAIRY BRAND products a 
are so tasty and delicious because they (Lie 
ate prepared only from tender, young 
porkers. 


Insist on this quality food at your grocers. 





GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. a ee mccmcegs 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. ; z mae. tas 7 


your-mouth 
goodness to 
home bak- 
ing. 

PRICE FLAVORING 
EXTRACT CO. 


“Experts in Flavor’ 


Chicago, Ill. 







HORMEL 


Look for the little Tropikid on 
the label. 


GOOD FOOD 
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40 th». LOR ON ACREDie ee ee 


The climax of 40 years of 
food refrigeration 


Women are learning by happy experience 
that the Leonard is the ideal guardian of 
food; that it means safety and conveni- 
ence; that it frees them from many kitch- 
en cares; that it saves time, work, money. 


Learn about the Leonard’s ten walls 
of insulation; one-piece food chamber 
with triple coat of hard, white porcelain, 
seamless, jointless; rounded inside cor- 
ners, easy to clean. 


“eonatid 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish’’ 





One out of every seven refrigerators 
sold is made by Leonard. Visit the 
Leonard dealer in your town. If you 
fail to find him, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Send for actual sample of porce- 
lain, catalog illustrating over 75 styles 
and sizes of refrigerators. Mr. Leonard’s 
own booklet on the “Selection and Care 
of Refrigerators” will be mailed, too. 


There is a size and style 
of Leonard Refrigerator 
to suit every purse. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


12 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Be sure the refrigerator you buy is 
made in Grand Rapids 
















Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all' departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement; 
our wetbods8 endorsed by leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK, ‘Your. Big Opportunity.’’ 
Lewis Hotel Training School, 
Room 2413, Washinzton, D.C. 





DISH PAN [ad 


FATS TRE *SINikan 
eCANT SCRATCH 





Makes disn- washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 
Dishpan fits sink. Water runs directly into pan. Dirty 
water strains thru removable drainer which catches all 





Rubber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- 


leavings. h 
Will last many years. 


able copper- steel, thickly tinned. 
Thousands in use. , 


Delivered to you for $2.25 


if you give your dealer’s name when sending check or 
money order. Otherwise, $2.50. 
25c additional west of Missouri River. 


+ AMMIDON & CO. 
The 45 - year-old House 


31 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. _ 
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SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE and keep 
BUILDING UP your new by polishing 


with rag, water and— 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple . 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 
2 cent stamp for trial sample 


Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 








The Open Channel 


cover his face, fill his being, make him gentle 
and lovely and good, and do things in a kinder, 
wiser way—but it didn’t always happen. 

t remember being at family prayers where 
there was a very strict father. All were on their 
knees, and his prayer was long. -Little- 
Johnny, five years old, wriggling into a more 
comfortable position, scraped his foot along ~ 
the floor. ‘ Johnny!” reproved _ Johnny’s- 
papa in stentorian tones, right in the midst of 
his loud and commanding address to the Al- 


mighty. I was deeply puzzled to know how © 


Johnny’s papa, communing right there on his 
knees with the wonderful God, whom I never 
doubted, could be aware of so slight a thing 
as little Johnny’s foot. I thought if I had got 
in conversation with the great God I would 
not be able to hear anything else. And I - 
didn’t doubt that Johnny’s papa had, for he © 


said he had, and the elders were not to be 


doubted. 


Spiritual Force Is Active 


Being an elder myself now, I have lost a 
good deal of the childish faith that elders al- 
ways speak the truth, but I have grown in the 
impression that too often religious life is in 
the nature of that demonstrated by Johnny’s 
papa—the ears pinned close to the ground to 
catch any breaking of their own established 
rule on earth, and only the voice lifted to God; 
spiritual communion accepted passively as 
a mere fact, rather than experienced—a vital, 
glowing experience through which light is 
shed on the personal life, vision given. for 
action. 

Now, spiritual force is real, or it is nothing. 
It is a power in the world as definite as elec- 
tricity, or it is non-existent. It furnishes a 
current for running purposes in the full- 
blooded health of our days, or it does nothing 
of value for us. It is a superforce, as surely 
there as is a reservoir of water for quenching 
a city’s thirst—or it is not there at all. There 
can be no middle course. Prayer clears the 
channel so that the spiritual force can flow in 
and become the internal driving power of our 
lives, or it has no effect whatever. We have | 
nursed the delusion that the mere act of pray- 
ing has virtue, when all the time we can be as 
inefficient in prayer as in selling goods or 
washing dishes, and the one inéfficiency is 
apt to be reflected in the other. Prayer has 
no virtue unless it clears the channel to God. 
Light comes with the cleared channel, with 
the release of the heavy hold of materiality; 
there’s goldenness in it, there’s glory in it, as 
with the sun in a new day. What comes out 
of our praying? That is the test. Unless 
there is light, we have not cleared the channel. 
The light proves the clearing; the life proves 
the will to follow the light. : . 

It isn’t always an easy thing to clear the 
channel. The world is too much. with us. 


_ Sometimes we go to a concert, our minds all 


messed up with problems, and we lose a good 
part of the first number before our spirits are 
caught up in the music; again, we go in freer 
mood and are caught up at once. So with 
spiritual communion. We may need hours 
off alone somewhere, or we may achieve it in- 
stantly, or it may flood in on us in a moment 
when we are ‘not seeking it, when we are 


merely empty. Many of the purest illumina-_ 


tions come unsought into the life ever open 
to receive them, the life never cluttered. A 
glory bursts in—a thought comes—a truth— 
a picture—and we are as one transfigured, 


glowing in radiance; trying to hold it, never _ 
quite losing it, never losing the eternal truth 
of spiritual force as a fact to which it has given ~ 


testimony. It is this kind of experience that — 
makes us know. 
we owe all that we do know in the 
Students, diggers and delvers, may take 
truth and use it, and go on from it t 
thing else, but the original truth firs 
a mind open and in tune. ag 
Many of us-may not fully realize 
to throw self entirely out, to put our own 
‘ ae nee 
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to one side, to cease demanding that life con- 
form to our desires—to empty ourselves abso- 
lutely—if we are to be led by the spirit, if we 
are to become an instrument for the spirit’s 


use. We may not fully realize that we must && 9 9 
become organized in all our faculties under Ee a ¥ oe V ee y 


God, as a well disciplined army under a gen- i : 5: 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 




















eral. We may not fully realize that letting 
go of ourselves, letting go of the tension, 
makes it possible for the light to penetrate us 
and to arouse our latent powers to action. 

All who accomplish outstandingly know the 
secret of clearing away extraneous matter, 
the débris of daily living, and creating a great 
emptiness into which the matter on which 
they are bent emerges, grows, fills all the space. 
Then they go out again into the world of men 
and create even as they have seen. When they 
put self out, when they let God in, what 
mastery they attain! Then it is we have a 
George Washington who emerged from prayer 
with the power to endure for the sake of a 
great, free people not only Valley Forge, but 
the politicians of his day; a John Wesley who 
emerged with the bravery to go out from little 
churches into the fields and preach to men 
where they were; a Joan of Arc, a Florence 
Nightingale, a Clara Barton, a Frances Wil- 
lard, a Jane Addams, an Alice Freeman. 
Then we have the many people of earth who 
are able to live above the cruel shafts of per- 
sonal misfortune and so soften and sweeten life 
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for those about them as not to become in turn fi Her Kitchen 

a misfortune in other lives. But when not Roa ‘ 

spiritually developed, when God is not let in, aN is the woman whose 

when self looms large in the clearing, we have : = “workshop” is equipped 

geniuses of accomplishment who operate with with ‘“‘Wear-Ever.”’ 

diabolical cleverness against the very founda- Al —ai \Niq “These modern utensils— 

tion purpose of life. Small souls that can Z a , made of hard, thick, cold- 

darken and thwart all about them. ie AS) \ \\b rolled sheet aluminum— i 
And what is the foundation purpose of life? ‘ ae \ make cooking a pleasure jf 

Development under spiritual guidance. De- and insure mo land better tasting foods. |} ere Rene, 

velopment stirs all life like yeast. The earth If tempted to buy ordinary aluminum utensils seeps ance ieaver wiknarant 

and all that is in it and on it and above it are | |[{) because of price, remember this: —If a “Wear- postpaid anywhere in U.S. or 

steadily developing, each thing according to Ever” utensil that costs one dollar were made only your dealer, on receipt of 60e. 

the law of its nature; rock into soil, soil into WEAR-EVER Slightly less thick and of metal avery _|| Pend 60e. additional for each ex- 

plant life, plant life into food, food into body, a little softer—a difference not notice- Offer expires March 31, 1922. 

body into an ever more perfect house for the LEN able —that one dollar “Wear-Ever 

spirit, the spirit into ever closer communion ALUMINUM utensil could be sold to you for less 

with the Great Spirit of which it is a part; RISPy than seventy cents. 

everything, from the lowest cell to which we GRADE MARK The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


can trace life, steadily developing to a higher 
state. Had this not been the law, soil had 
remained rock, man had remained savage, and 
our foreheads would still be but an inch in 
height. ae fail to develop spiritually, 
we are out of harmony; we begin to disinte- 9 
grate; destruction is on our track. There’s TELL TOMORROW S 
discontent, heart-ache, a sense of futility and f samy White's Weather Prophet tore: Wa athap 
failure. Then it is we begin to search here & hours in advance. Nota 

and there for a panacea, for a thing to help tee, tet 8 eee 
us stand our lives. Any going against nature # Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
is destructive, and man’s natural urge is to- >< f An Ideal Present 
ward God. When he turns away from this AW wtade doubly interesting by the little 
urge, he is headed for ruin. 


MADE IN U.S.A. New Kensington, Pa. 






































Candy Thermometer 


Made by world’s largest manufacturers of ther- 
mometers for home use. At your dealers or $2.00 
and 10c postage. Booklet of Candy Recipes Free. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
f Rochester NY, USA. 0-63 


Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 











| i) figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
V4 Witch, who come in and out to tell you 


what the weather will be. 
ee Size 614x714: fully guar- 25 
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DAVID WHITE, Dept. 44 419 E. Water St.; Milwaukee; Wis. 


Mothers Should Teach Spirituality 


Mothers do not always sufficiently recognize 
the need of early attention to the open channel 
in the little new life. They watch zealously 
for all the proper signs of development in the 
child’s physical or mental states, but not in 
his spiritual. And yet the spiritual can be 
started on the way to development as early 
as the mental, and who shall say it is not more 
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important? There are small daily lessons that If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we 1922 CATALOGUE 
suggest the rights of others. Some mothers will send the famous HENDERSON Collec NOW READY i 
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_ with the universe, led to see that he is subject 
to laws written into his nature the same as are 

_ the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
A little boy of three had been led to look 
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Something new- 
ideal for luncheon 


AMBASSADOR ° Brand LUNCHEON 
HADDIES is the answer .to your ever- 
present question “What shall I have for 
luncheon that’s new and deliciously differ- 
ent, yet inexpensive and easy to prepare?” 


LUNCHEON HADDIES are the care- 
fully. selected white flakes of firm, fresh 
haddock, cooked, slightly salted, and deli- 
cately smoked. Packed by our special 
process as soon as taken from the water. 


No other fish is mixed with LUNCHEON 
HADDIES. There are no bones. Only 
the choicest fish are used. Each can is 
packed full of solid meat. It’s different 
from any other canned fish you've ever 
tasted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This newest sea food delicacy is so 
good that we are making a special intro- 
ductory offer so that you can enjoy it 
immediately. 


Try These Recipes 
CREAMED HADDIES. Add half pint white 


sauce, a beaten egg, mix thoroughly, cover with 
buttered bread or cracker crumbs, brown in oven. 


LUNCHEON HADDIES SALAD. Mix con- 
tents with Mayonnaise Dressing, add chopped 
stuffed olives, let stand one hour in cool place. 
Turn on crisp lettuce leaves and serve. Just the 
thing for luncheon, Sunday night supper, or for 
the unexpected guest. 


Six full cans of LUNCHEON HAD- 
DIES will be sent postpaid if you sign 
the coupon and slip it an envelope with a 
dollar bill. Try them at our risk. If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the first 
mouthful, your dollar will be refunded 
immediately. Mail the coupon today, 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC. 


Packers 
ROCKLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


ssador 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC., Rockland, Maine. 


Please send me your special offering of 6 cans LUNCHEON 

IES, postpaid, on condition that if | am not entirely satisfied, 

my $1.00 will be refunded immediately and the goods returned free 
of cost to me. 


My name 





Address 





My grocer’s name 
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The Open Channel 


nightly for his friends, the stars; for the moon, 
watching it grow from the tiniest baby to full 
size and then disappear. He said wistfully 
one evening, looking into the empty sky: 
“T wish we might have a moon to keep.” 

And he was drawn gently down by the fire- 
side and told: “We have nothing to keep, 
dear, in all this wide world, only things to use 
and love. The trees, the flowers, the little 
children, even mothers and fathers, the house 
you live in, your little bed—everything goes 
away into some other form, some other life. 
That is why we must love it all every minute 
while we have it. Everything is all the time 
moving on, just like a train, never standing 
still. The only thing to do is to shine beauti- 
fully—like the moon—be lovely to each thing, 
as the moon is lovely to us. For all we can 
take away with us when our time comes to go 
is the memory of how nice we made it for 
everybody while we were here.” 

He was still a long time, gazing dreamily 
into the open fire. Then he had his own ob- 
servation, lifting starry eyes; “I know now,” 
he said, “why the little sparks fly up the 
chimney so fast. They are hurrying back 
to the big old forest which is their real home.” 

Just a little bedtime talk, just a bit of open- 
ing up the channel, just a direction to the 
stream, a pebble thrown in to keep it from 
flowing that way, to help it flow this—not 
difficult—and the moon and the stars and the 
sparks are there for all the babies and all the 
mothers everywhere. 

And what children we are, after all, never 
growing up, never growing beyond the soften- 
ing influence of love and tenderness and 
beauty and sweet sounds and great thoughts, 
never ceasing to need a stronger hand clasping 
ours, never ceasing to need the leading of a 
light greater than is within us... pitiful 
little children stumbling in the dark; denying 
God and crying out to Him in one breath. 
But God does not pick his children who shall 
be strong on the earth; they pick him. Then 
why uncertainty? Why misgivings? Why 
timidity? Why luke-warmness? Why half- 
heartedness? Why don’t we just wash our 
windows clean of all earthly matter and let 
the light flood inP Why don’t we organize our 
faculties under God and go on to vibrant, 
joyous, confident living? 

We might as well; for deep down under- 
neath everything the fretting of the spirit will 
go on. Wander where we will, we can never 
get away from it; no worldly success will ever 
appease it, no failure deaden it. There is no 
panacea for life’s ills, no opiate by which to 
dim consciousness, no place of oblivion in 
which to lose responsibility. But there is the 
open channel to the Great Harmony set going 
by Divinity when the morning stars first sang 
together and the planets began their rhythmic 
course in the heavens. In this harmony there 
is life-adjustment; in this harmony there is 
healing for the wounds of time; in this harmony 
there is peace. And from this harmony we 
must believe we go out at last to that Greater 
Harmony which we sense in our most exalted 
moments, that Greater Harmony which is 
but another name for Oneness with God. 


Desks and Decoration 
(Continued from page 57) 


Reproductions which are exact to the small- 
est detail—except in so far as modern labor- 
saving processes may legitimately replace the 
crude and difficult methods of a bygone period 


—must be made by hand for the most part, and © 


this, of course, adds to the cost of manufacture 
with the result that such pieces may be beyond 
reach of the small income, even though much 
less costly than fine originals. In such cases 
the only recourse is to select simple modern 
designs of good finish and construction, as free 
as possible from objectionable features such as 
imitation carvings and trumpery brasses. 








A Special Offer from : 
America’s Most Distinguished | — 
Fashion Magazine : 


8S Months of 
Harper’s Bazar 
for $2.00 


THE most useful as well as the most beau- 
tiful fashion magazine published, Har- 
per’s Bazar now makes you this offer which 
enables you to enjoy it at a saving of half. 


Bought singly at 50c¢ a copy, these eight 
issues would cost you $4.00—if you use the 
coupon below you can get them for $2.00. 

Here are the eight issues which this special 

offer brings you: 


February June 
Forecast Spring Fashions Bride’s Number 
March July 
Spring Fashions Travel Number 
April August 
Paris Openings Forecast Fall Fashions 
May September 


Summer Fashions Advance Fall Fashions 
HESE eight issues, you'll note, will keep 
you in touch with the new fashions 
throughout the months when such informa- 
tion is most valuable—through spring, sum- 
mer and autumn. 


And the Bazar presents these fashions to you 
when they are new, as they come, lovely and 
sparkling, from the greatest houses of Paris 
and Fifth Avenue. 


And, besides the smartest fashions, Harper’s 
Bazar gives you so much more: 


Novels by such writers as Cosmo Ham- . 
ilton and Robert Hichens. | 


Short stories by Arnold Bennett, G. K. 
Chesterton, many others, J 


Reports of Society, what smart people 
are doing and actually wearing in Paris, 
New York, Palm Beach, the Riviera. 


Everything most charming shown in the | 
Fifth Avenue shops, ‘ 
Photographs, the drawings of the great- | 
est aes the stage, interior decorations, 
etc., etc. : 


AKE advantage of this offer! The price is 

less than the cost of a few handkerchiefs 

or a theater ticket. What else could xe you 

so much pleasure for so little money? Won't 
you mail us the coupon? 


1 
; 


Harper’s Bazar ; 
119 West 40th St., New York City 
I have decided to take advantage ot your special 
offer. Enclosed find check {or bills) for $2.00 for which 
send me Harper's Bazar for eight months, , 
(Canada, $2.75; Foreign, $3.50) 
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Such furniture is to be judged solely on its ' 
own merits, and when we observe the wide 
variety offered for our choice—the cottage 
furniture in oak, ash, or birch, stained a silvery 
gray or green, painted pieces in delightful 
combinations of color, and the many varieties 
of basket furniture in reed and willow, we real- 
ize that a house may be made thoroughly inter- 
esting and expressive of good taste without the 
assistance of the antique. 


Details of Construction 


Design should not be the sole consideration 
when purchasing desks, however. Construc- 
tion is no less important, for of what avail is 
a beautiful exterior if the veneer splits or begins 
to peel off within a year, boards shrink and 
warp, or hardware corrodes? ‘The price, the 
name of the maker, and the dealer’s reputation 
are to some extent a guaranty, but one should 
ascertain for herself that the drawers slide 
easily and are well finished inside; that the keys 
fit the locks and operate smoothly; that the 
hardware is of heavy metal and good workman- 
ship; that the grain of the wood is not obscured 
by the application of muddy stain and sticky- 
looking varnish, and—in the case of figured 
veneers—that it is carefully matched in pattern 
as well as in color. 

However beautiful the desk, it will prove an 
eyesore rather than an ornament unless it is in 
harmony with its surroundings. A room filled 
with straight-line furniture of a distinctly 
massive type demands a desk of similar scale 
and character, and in like fashion, an ivory- 
walled room furnished with light, graceful 
pieces in the manner of Sheraton or Hepple- 
white would be ruined by the introduction of 
a bulky desk of heavy Mission oak. Any one 
of the four Early American desks illustrated on 
pages so and sr would be harmoniously placed 

in a Georgian or a Colonial environment, and 

on the same pages may be seen two unusual 
and charming desks, one Italian and the other 
Spanish, which would find a particularly happy 
setting in houses of the Italian villa or the modi- 
fied Spanish type respectively. Such pieces 
could also be placed without incongruity in 
groupings of Old English furniture, if care were 
taken to select some of the many available types 
which show a Spanish or Italian influence. 
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Two Women Tell Nooct| 
Some Home-Making Things | 


alee be frank with you right at the start, their names * 
are Eleanor Bloomfield and Ivy Ivans. In the Win- 
ter, they have a cozy little apartment in NewYork. In 
the Summer, they live in their own homey home at 
Provincetown, on the tip of Cape Cod. 

Their house is over 100 years old. They bought it, had 
it moved across the street and then started fixing it up 
themselves. 

What they did and how they did it, reads so like a 
delightful story, that we finally persuaded them to tell 
it on paper, and let us print it up in the charming way 
it merited, so that you home-making friends could 
profit by their experiences. 
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Supremely important is the placing of the 


desk in the room. So valuable an object de- 
serves a position of honor which will make it an 
_ interesting focal center. An imposing style 
of desk, such as the tall secretaire in the center 
of page 51, is sometimes most effective when 
standing entirely by itself against a wall space 
of suitable proportions, but writing tables and 
- bureau desks lend themselves admirably to 
group effects in which they, of course, play the 
leading réle. The charming tambour secre- 
tary at the top of page 51 has been made to fit 
perfectly a narrow recess by hanging on the wall 
above it a long, narrow tapestry panel, and at 
the bottom of the opposite page, the fine Italian 
desk has been given added importance and in- 
terest by making it the center of a well-balanced 
group in which the other members are a square 
tapestry and a pair of Italian chairs of cor- 
_ rectly related size. At the top of the same page 
may be noted a more ambitious grouping in 
which a bureau desk is balanced by a gate-leg 
table holding a reading lamp, with a carefully 
_ hung painting as the apex of the group. A 
rush-seated, slat-back chair and an upholstered 

~ armchair contribute a home-like feeling. 

In planning decorative effects, however, the 
fact that desks are designed for practical use 
should not be lost to view. It is essential that 
adequate illumination should be provided at all 
hours, and if at all possible the desk should be 

_ ‘stationed at the right of a window where the 
» light will fall from the left, while for night use. 
there should be either a floor lamp or a desk 
lamp with a shade of the proper shape to throw 
the light downward upon the writing surface. 


Note: If you desire suggestions for decorating 

- or furnishing one or more rooms, send a 2¢ 
__, stamp for a questionnaire on which to state your 
problem. Fill out and return with roc enclosed, 
to receive the help ef our expert decorators 








The Furniture 


They picked up all kinds of old furniture, 
—and did it over. Some they painted; 
others, stained and varnished. The ma- 
hogany pieces they refinished with varnish 
in keeping. In the Book they tell you 
exactly how they did it. 


The Dining Room 

The charm in this room is the sunshine 
on the walls, the happiness in the curtains 
and the invitingness of the furniture. Be- 
fore they touched it, the furniture was 
just the plainest kind of plain. But the 
way they painted it, made it look like a 
thousand dollars. They tell you exactly 
how it was done. 


The Living Room 
The outstanding things in it, are a brick 
fireplace and a quaint old mahogany sofa. 
Besides which there are two tables anda 
number of comfy chairs. All of these, 
they “did things to.” Things such as you 
could do to yours. They tell you how. 


The Kitchen 


Whether you believe it or not, their kit- 
chen is a place you want to stay in. First 
of all, it is handy as handy can be. Sec- 
ond, its blue and white enamel makes it 
a place of smiles and happiness, instead 
of one of drudges and drudgery. Maybe 
you doubt it. You won’t after you have 
read their recipe. 
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The name of this vook as told so interestingly by Eleanor Bloomfield 
and Ivy Ivans,is “The House That Is.” As a precaution against send- 
ing so expensive a book broadcast, to those who are only curious, we 
ask you to slip 10 cents in your letter, and we will gladly send you 
a copy, bound in dainty willow green 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
550 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Factories: Dayton Toronto 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Minneapolis Kansas City Toronto 
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Yet it is one of the great 
secrets of health 


The habit of being tense twenty-four hours 
a day is shortening the lives of present-day 
women and men. Too few people know how 
to relax—how to let the muscles and nerves 
become limp like those of asleeping cat. More 
would do it if more had the equipment. 


Just Push the Button 


Royal Relaxation is complete. This celebrated 
“‘Push-the-Button”’ chair supports every point 
of the body. Pull out patented DISAPPEAR- 
ING LEG REST. Then “PUSH THE 
BUTTON” and lean back until you are at 
perfect ease. Release button and back re- 
mains in that position. Absolutely auto- 
Locks in any position. Read, sew, 
or just recuperate, completely relaxed. 

The Royal is ‘““The World’s Easiest Easy 
Chair.”?” Made in many modern and period 
designs—oak or mahogany. Upholstered in 
tapestries, velours, fine leathers and fabricated 
leathers. Absolutely guaranteed. Moderately 
priced. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
Attractive Booklet sent free on request. 


‘Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button— Back Reclines’’ 


matic. 





Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. (31) 
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No. 1009. Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Spanisb Jeather, tan. blue or 
black. Equipped with loose cushion 
seat over . . 

Spring- Edge 
sub-construc- § 
tion. Disap- 
pearing Leg §& 
Rest, 






























Special No.5. Oak, mahogany or 
walnut finish. * Rand” or “‘Buck- 
skin’’ imita- 
tion leather, 
any color. De 
luxe Spring- 
Edge Seat and 
Disappearing 
Leg Rest. 


Special No. 1. Oak, mahogany, 
or walnut finish. Spanish Leather, 
any color, or 
Verdure Tap- 
estry. De luxe 
Spring - Edge 
Seat. Show- 
ing Leg Rest 
extended. 





The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 24) 


“T think it grows pretty nearly everywhere. 
It’s one of the most classic wild flowers we 
know anything about. The ancient Egyptians 
dried its leaves to give flavor to their salad, 
and I remember being told at Luxor that the 


modern Copts and Arabs do the same. You. 


see it’s quite a friendly little beast to man.’ 

It eased her other feelings to tell him about 
the crazy woman in Canada and her reading 
of the dust flower’s significance. 

“That’s a good idea, too,” Allerton agreed, 
smiling down into her eyes. ‘There are 
people like that—little dust flowers cheering 
up the wayside for the rest of us poor brutes.” 

She said wistfully, ‘‘I suppose you’ve known 
a lot of those little dust flowers.” 

As he laughed, his eyes rested on a man 
sauntering toward them from the direction of 
Fifth Avenue. “T’ve known about two—” 
his eyes came back to smile again down into 
hers—“‘or one.” He started as a man starts 
who receives a new suggestion. “I say! 
Let’s go in and look up chicory and succory 
in the encyclopedia. Then we’ll know all 
about it. It seems to me, too,’ he went on 
reminiscently, “that I read a little poem about 
this very blue flower—by Margaret Deland 
I think it was—only a few weeks ago. I be- 
lieve I could put my hand onit. Come along.” 

As he sprang up the steps, the pearly gates 
were opening again before Letty when the 
man whom Allerton had seen sauntering to- 
ward them actually passed by. Passing, he 
lifted his hat politely, smiled, and said, ‘Good 
afternoon, Miss Gravely,” like any other 
gentleman. He was a good-looking, slippery, 
young man with a cast in his left eye. 

Because she was a woman before she was 
a lady, as she understood the word, “lady,” 
Letty responded with, ‘‘Good afternoon,” and 
a little inclination of the head. He was past 
before she bethought herself sufficiently to 
take alarm. 

“Who’s that?” Allerton demanded, looking 
down from the third or fourth step. 

“T’m sure I haven’t an idea. I think he 
must be some camera-man who’s seen me 
when they’ve been shooting the pitch—” she 
made the correction almost in time—‘‘ who’s 
seen me when they've been shooting the 
pick-tures. I can’t think of any one else.” 

They watched the retreating form till, 
without a backward glance, it turned into 
Madison Avenue. 

“Come along in,’’ Allerton called then, in a 
tone intended to disperse misgiving, “and 
let’s begin.” 


MEANWHILE a, poem of another. sort 


was being read to Miss Barbara Wal- 
brook by her aunt, who had entered the draw- 
ing-room within five minutes after Allerton 
had left it. Seated in one of her slender, upright 
arm chairs, she had the impressiveness of good- 
ness fully conscious of itself. A document she 
held in her hand gave her the judicial air of one 
entitled to pass sentence. 

Timp sortys Barbara, but I’ve some dis- 
agreeable news for you.’ 

Barbara woke. “Indeed?” 

“T’ve just come from Augusta Chanelion Ss. 
She talked about—that man.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said two or three things. One was 
that she’d met him one day in the Park when 
he decidedly wasn’t himself.” 

“Oh, it’s hard to say when he’s himself and 
when he isn’t. He’s what the French would 
call un original.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. The orig- 
inality of men is commonplace at its most 
novel. This man’s is on.a par with the rest, 
if you call it original for him to have a woman 
in the house.” 

Barbara feigned languidness. ‘‘ Well, it is— 
the way he has her there.” 


“The way he has her there? What do you 7 


mean by that?” 


“T mean what I say. There’s no one else 
in the world who would take a girl under his 
roof in the way Rash has taken this girl.”’ 

“How, may I ask, did he take her?” 

Having foreseen that one day she would be 
in this position, Barbara had made up her 
mind as to how much she should say. “He 
found her.” 

“Oh, they all do that. 
them in the Park.” 

“Oh, very well! Rash found the girl 
homeless—penniless—with no friends. Her 
stepfather had turned her out. Another man 
would have left her there or turned her over 
to the police. Rash took her to his own house, 
and since then we’ve both been helping her 
to—to get on her feet.” 

“Helping her to get on her feet in a way 
that’s driven from the house the good old 
women who’ve been there for nearly thirty 
years.” 

“Oh, you know that too, do you?” 

“Why, certainly. Jane, who was the parlor 
maid, is very intimate with Augusta Chan- 
cellor’s cook, and she says—Jane does—that 
he’s actually married the creature.” 

Barbara shrugged her shoulders. “I can’t 
help what the servants say, Aunt Marion. 
I’m trying to be a friend to the girl and help 
her to pull herself together. Of course I 
recognize the fact that Rash has been foolish— 
quixotic—or whatever you like to call it, but 
he hasn’t kept anything from me.”’ 

“And you're still engaged to him?” 

“Of course I’m still engaged to him.’”’ She 
held out her left hand. ‘Look at his ring.” 

“Then why don’t you get married?” 


They generally find 


“Are you in such a hurry to be rid of, 


me?” 

The question being a pleasantry, Miss 
Walbrook took it with a gentle smile. When 
she resumed, it was with a flourish of the docu- 
ment in her hand and another turn to the 
conversation. ‘I went to the bank this morn- 
ing. I’ve brought home my will. Pm think- 
ing of making some changes in it.” 


Barbara looked noncommittal, as if the 


‘subject had nothing to do with herself. 


“The question I have to decide,” Miss, 


Walbrook pursued, “is whether to leave every- 


thing to you, in the hope that you'll carry on, 


my work—” 

“T shouldn’t know how.” 

“Or whether to establish a trust—” 

“TJ should do that decidedly.” 

“And let it fall into the hands of a pack of 
men.” 

“Tt will fall into the hands of a pack of men 
whatever you do with it.” 

“ And yet if you had it in charge—” 

“Some man would get hold of it, Aunt 
Marion.” 

“Which is what I’m debating. I’m not so 
very sure—” 

“That I shall marry in the end?” 

“Well, you’re not married yet—and if you 
were to change your mind—the world has 
such a need of consecrated women with men so 
unscrupulous and irresponsible—we must break 
their power some day—and now that we've 
got the opportunity—all I want you to un- 
derstand is that if you shouldn’t marry, there'd 
be a great career in store for you.” 


XIX 

Y the end of twenty-four hours the possi- 
bility of this great career quickened Bar- 
bara’s zeal for taking a hand in Letty’s 
education. Now that Augusta Chancellor 
knew that the girl was beneath Rash’s roof, all 
their acquaintance would sooner or later be in 
_ possession of the fact. It was Barbara’s part, 
‘therefore, to play the game in such a way that 
a bit of quixotism would be the most foolish 

thing of which Rash would be suspected. 
That she would be playing a game she knew 
-inadvance. She must hide her suspicions; she 
must control her sufferings. She must pre- 
tend to have confidence in Rash, when at heart 
she cried out against him as an infant and a 
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By H. Sherman 


VERY day, every minute you are engaged 
in an effort to make people think favor- 
ably of you. It makes no difference who 

you are, or what your position is in the scheme 
otf things, you want to advance, you want to 
step forward and higher. What you use most 
in this unceasing effort to establish and im- 
prove yourself is the English you speak and 
write. Every time you speak or set pen to 
paper you create either a favorable or an unfa- 
vorable impression of yourself upon others. 


Polite society is a harsh taskmaster. It 
does not permit the slightest relaxation of its 
rigid commands. And one of its most impor- 
tant customs is the use of clear, concise, cor- 
rect English. Above all is demanded correct- 
ness. And it is very easy to fall into error, 
for English has acquired thousands of foreign 
words and phrases that make it a snare for the 
careless. Clothes and manners are veneers that 
may gain you some favor for a little time. But 
your language reveals you as in the searching 
glare of a calcium light. 


How People Judge You 


_ Those who do not know you intimately can 
only judge you by what you make them think 
you are. The impression you make depends 
upon what you say and how you say it. If your 
English is poor, lifeless, honey combed with mistakes 
in grammar, pronunciation, and diction, the very 
people upon whom you wish to make the most 


favorable impression will contrarily assume that 


you are lacking in culture and breeding. But if 
you can speak English that is correct in every 
detail, it will be much easier for you to be at ease 
no matter where you are. 


For that reason you very carefully correct any 
mistakes you discover in your conversation and 
your letters. But you probably are unconsciously 
making errors every day. These errors are the 
more dangerous because not only do they make 
you lose position, not only do they cause unfavor- 
able impressions, but as you do not know what 
they are, you go right on making them. Cultured 
people quickly recognize the slightest fault in 
English, and unless you are sure that your English 
is absolutely faultless, you will always be ill at 
ease and self-conscious. 


Stop Making Mistakes 


If you would become fully successful you must 
stop making these errors. You must be sure that 
the English you use is correct. You cannot hope 
to attain all your ambitions until you are able to 
show yourself in the best light at all times. It 
was long ago proved that the old system in vogue 
in schools was inadequate, for upon actual test 
it was found that the vast majority of men and 
women are only 61% efficient in their knowledge of 
English. For many years educational experts 
sought for some method that would overcome this 
deplorable condition. But no one ever came for- 
ward with an easy method to learn correct English, 
until Mr. Sherwin Cody, who is perhaps the coun- 
try’s best known teacher of practical English, 
invented a remarkable method that enables anyone 
to improve his English in only 15 minutes study 
each day. 


A Remarkable Invention 


Mr. Cody’s invention is so amazingly simple that 
it is practically automatic. It accomplishes the 
mastery of English with astonishing rapidity. It 
is called the 100% Self-Correcting Method. 
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nunciation, and perfect grammar, you will always 
use them. 
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The Dust Flower 


situation as that into which she had been 


thrust, never was heart so wild to ease itself — 


by invective and denunciation, and never was 
the padlock fixed so firmly on the lips. Hour 
by hour the man she loved was being weaned 
and won away from her, and she must stand 
by with grimacing smiles, instead of throwing 
up her arms in dramatic gestures and calling 
on her gods to smite and smash and annihilate. 
Since, however, she had a game to play, a 
game she would play, though she did it quiv- 
ering with protest and repulsion. 

“Do you mind if I take the car this after- 
noon, Aunt Marion, since you’re not going to 
use it?” 

“Take it, of course, but where are you 
going?” 

“T thought I would ask that protégée of 
Rash Allerton’s, of whom we were speaking 
yesterday, to come for a drive with me. But 
if you’d rather I didn’t—” 

“T’ve nothing to do with it. It’s entirely 
for you to say. The car is yours, of course.” 


‘THE invitation being transmitted by tele- 

phone, Steptoe urged Letty to accept it- 
“Trll be all in the wye of madam’s gettin’ 
used to things—a bit at a time like.” 

“But I don’t think she likes me.” 

“Tf madam won’t stop to think whether 
people likes ’er or not, I think madam’ll get 
for’arder. Besides madam/’ll pretty generally 
always find as love-call wykes love-echo, as 
the syin’ goes.” 

Which, as a matter of fact, was what Letty 
did find. She found. it from the minute of. 
entering the car and taking her seat, when Miss 
Walbrook exclaimed heartily: 

“What a lovely dress! And the hat’s too 
sweet! Suits you exactly, doesn’t it? My dear, 
I’ve the greatest bother ever to find a hat that 
doesn’t make me look a scarecrow.” 

From the naturalness of the tone there was 
no suspecting the cost of these words to the 
speaker, and the subject was one in which 
Letty was at home. In turn she could compli- 
ment Miss Walbrook’s appearance, duly 
admiring the toque of prune-colored velvet 
with a little bunch of roses artfully disposed, 
and the coat of prune-colored duvetyn. In 
further discussing the length of the new skirts 
and the chances of the tight corset coming back 
they found topics of common interest. The 
fact that they were the topics which came 
readiest to the lips of both made it possible to 
maintain the conversation at its normal give- 
and-take, while each could pursue the line of 
her own summing up of the other. 

To Letty, Miss Walbrook seemed friendlier 
than she had expected, but spasmodically so. 
Her kindly moods came in spurts of which the 
inspiration soon gave out. 

“T think she’s sad,” was Letty’s comment to. 
herself. 

“Sadness,” in Letty’s use of words, cave 
all the emotions. not distinctly cheerful or 
hilarious. She knew nothing about Miss 
Walbrook, except that it appeared from this 
conversation that she lived with an aunt whose 
car they were using. That she was a friend of 
the prince’s had been several times repeated, 
but all information ended there. That Miss 
Walbrook was the girl to whom the prince was 
engaged had not yet crossed her thought. 

-At the same time, since she knew that girl, 
she brought her to the forefront of Letty’s 
consciousness. 
forefront of her consciousness, and of late 
speculation concerning her had become more 
active. If she approached the subject with 
the prince, he reddened and grew ill at ease. 
The present seemed, therefore, an opportunity 
to be utilized. 

They were deep in the northerly avenues of 
the Park, when apropos of the dress topic, 
Letty said suddenly, “T SUPpOse | she’s awfully 
stylish—the girl he’s engaged to.’ 

The response was laconic, “‘She’s said to be. re 

“Is she pretty?’” se 


“T don’t think you could say that. 1h TE ae 


She was never far from the > 





“Then what does he see in her?” 

“Whatever people do see in those they’re in 
love with. I’m afraid I’m not able to define it.” 

Dropping back into her corner, Letty sighed. 

It was some minutes before another question 
trembled to her lips. ‘Does she—does she 
know about me?” 

“Oh, naturally.” 

“And did she—did she feel very bad?” 

Barbara’s long eyes slid round in Letty’s 
direction, though the head was not turned. 
“Flow would you feel yourself, if it had hap- 
pened to you?” 

“Tt’d kill me.” 

“Well, then?” She let Letty draw her own 
eects before adding, “‘It’s nearly killed 

ene” 

Letty cowered. She had never thought of 
this. That she herself suffered she knew; 
that the prince suffered she also knew; but 
that this unknown girl, whatever her folly, 
lay smitten to the heart brought a new compli- 
cation into her ideas. 

“Even if he ever did come to—” she held 
up her unspoken sentence there—“‘I’d ha’ 
stolen him from her.” 

There was little more conversation after 
that. Each had her motives for reflections 
and silences. They were nearing the end of 
the drive when Letty said again, 

“What would you do if you was—if you 
were—me?” 

“T’d do whatever I felt to be highest.” 

To Letty this was a beautiful reply and 
proof of a beautiful nature. Moreover, it was 
indirectly a compliment to herself, in that she 
could be credited with doing what she felt to 
be highest as wellas any oneelse. She thought, 
too, that Miss Walbrook liked her a little better. 
Perhaps it was the fulfilment of Steptoe’s adage, 
love-call wakes love echo. She was sure that 
somehow this call had gone out from her to 
Miss Walbrook and that it had not gone out 
in vain. - 

It hadn’t gone out in vain, in that Miss 
Walbrook was able to say to herself with some 
conviction, ‘‘That’s the way it will have to be 
done.” 

It was a way of which her experiences in 
Bleary Street had made her skeptical. Among 
those whom she called “the lower orders” 
innocence, ingenuousness, and integrity were 
qualities for which she had ceased to look. 
Something in Letty impressed her otherwise. 

“That’s the way,” she continued to nod to 
herself. ‘It’s no use trusting to Rash. I'll 
get her, and she’ll get him, and so we shall 
work it.” 


” 


ARRIVED in East Sixty-seventh Street, she 

went in with Letty and had tea. Butit was 
she who sat in Mrs. Allerton’s corner of the 
sofa, and when William brought in the tray, 
she said, “Put it here, William,” as one who 
speaks with authority. Of this usurpation of 
the right to dispense hospitality Letty did not 
see the significance, being glad to have it taken 
off her own hands. 

Not so, however, with Steptoe, who came in 
with a covered dish of muffins. Having 
placed it before Miss Walbrook, he turned to 
Letty. 

“Madam ain’t feelin’ well?” 
Letty’s tone expressed her surprise. ‘Why, 
”? 


“Madam ’ll excuse me. As madam ain’t 
presidin’ at ’er own tyble I was afryde—” 

It being unnecessary to say more, he tip- 
toed out, leaving behind him a declaration of 


- war which Miss Walbrook, without saying 


- anything in words, was not slow to pick up. 
_“Tnsufferable,” was her comment to herself. 
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- Of the hostile forces against her, this, she knew, 

- was the most powerful. 
_ Neither did Rash perceive the significance 
of Barbara’s place at the tea-table when he 
entered about five o’clock, though she was. 
- quick to perceive the significance of his 
arrival. It was not, however, a point to note 
outwardly so that she lifted her hand above 
the tea-kettle, letting him bend over it, as she 

exclaimed: 
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The Dust Flower 


“Welcome to our city! Do sit down and 
make yourself at home. Letty and I have 
been for a drive and are all ready to enjoy a 
little male society.” 

The easy tone helped Allerton over his 
embarrassment, first in finding the two women 
face to face, then in coming so unexpectedly 
face to face with them, and.last in being caught 
by Barbara returning home at this unexpected 
hour. Knowing what the situation must mean 
to her, he admired her the more for her sang- 
froid and social flexibility. 

She took all the difficulties on herself. 

“Letty and I have been making friends and 
are going to know each other awfully well, 
aren’t we?” 

A smile at Letty drew forth Letty’s smile, 
to Rashleigh’s satisfaction and somewhat to 
his bewilderment. But Barbara, handing 
him a cup of tea, addressed him directly. 

“Who do you think is engaged? Guess.” 

He guessed and guessed wrong. He guessed 
a second time and guessed wrong. There fol- 
lowed a conversation about people they knew, 
with regard to whom Letty was altogether an 
outsider. Rash, who was at first beguiled by 
the interchange of personalities, began to ex- 
perience a sense of discomfort that Letty 
should be so discourteously left out, but Bar- 
bara knew that it was best for both to force 
the lesson home. Rash must be given to 
understand how lost he would be with any 
outsider as his companion, and Letty must be 
made to realize how hopelessly an outsider 
she would always be. 

But no lesson should be urged to the quick 
at a single sitting, so that Barbara broke off 
suddenly to ask why he had come home. In 
the same way as she had given the order to 
William, she spoke with the authority of one 
at liberty to ask the question. Not to give 
the real reason, he said that it was to write 
a letter and change his clothes. 

“And you’re going back to the club?” 

He replied that he was going to dine with 
a bachelor friend at his apartment. 

“Then I'll wait and drop you at the club. 
You can go on from there afterward. Ive 
got the time.” This, too, was said with an 
authority against which he felt himself unable 
to appeal. 

Having written a note and changed to ie 
dinner-jacket, Rashleigh rejoined them in 
the drawing-room. Barbara held out her 
hand to Letty with a briskness indicating 
relief. 

‘So glad we had our drive. I shall come 
again soon. I wish it could be tomorrow, 
but my aunt will be using the car.” 

“There’s my car,” Allerton suggested. 

“Oh, so there is.” Barbara took this pro- 
posal as a matter of course. ‘Then we'll say 
tomorrow. I'll call up Eugene and tell him 
when to come for me.’ 


With Allerton beside her and driving down 
Fifth Avenue, she said: “TI see show to 
do it, Rash. You must leave it to me.’ 
He replied in the tone of a child ee 
with the loss of his réle in a game. “T can’t 
leave it to you altogether.” 
“Then leave it to me as much as you can. 
I see what to do, and you don’t. Further- 
more, I know just how to do it.” 
“Vou’re wonderful, Barbe,” he said humbly. 
Tina wonderful so long as you don t inter- 
fere with me.’ 
“Oh, well, I shan’t do that.” 
She turned to him sharply. 
promise?” 
“Why do you want a promise?” he asked 
in some wonder. 
“Because I do.” 
“That is, you can’t trust me.’ s 
“My dear Rash, who could t trust you after 
what—?”’ 
“Oh, well, then, I promise.” at 
“Then that’s understood. And if anything i; 


“Ts - thatea 


happens, you won’t go hedging and saying you ti : 


didn’t mean it in that way?” 


“Tt seems to me you’re very suspicious.” 

“One’s obliged to foresee everything with S 
you, Rash. Iti isn ‘t as if one was dealing-with ‘ 

* an ordinary man.’ : 

“You mean that I’m to give you carte | - 
blanche and have no will of my own at all.” 

“T mean that when I’m so reasonable, you 
must try to be reasonable on your side.”’ 

“Well, I will.” 

As they drew up in front of the club, he 
escaped without committing himself further. 


“Where Walls must be 
beautiful and sanitar 


he <a err tector samen 


























JE he dined with a bachelor friend that night, 

he must have cut the evening short, for 
at half past nine he reentered the back drawing- 
room where Letty was sitting before the fire, 
her red book in her lap. She sat as a lover 
stands at a tryst as to which there is no positive 
engagement. To fortify herself against dis- 
appointment, she had been trying to persuade 
herself that he wouldn’t come and that she 
didn’t expect him. 

He came, but he came like a man who has 
something, on his mind. Almost without 
greeting he sat down, took the book from her 
lap, and proceeded to look up the place at 
which he had left off. 

“Miss Walbrook’s lovely, isn’t she,” 
said before he had found the page. 

“She’s a very fine woman,” he assented. 
“Do you remember where we stopped: ha 

“Tt was at, ‘‘‘So let it be,” said the little 
mermaid, turning pale as death.’ You know 
her very well, don’t you?” 

Ob, very well indeed. I think we begin 
here: 





Healthful walls should surround 
your family. Have them artistic of 
<a course—daintily colored in charming 

harmony with your rugs and furnishings 
—but first of all—Sanitary. 


Added beauty, attractiveness and economy 
may be secured while obtaining this. result. 
Just mix Alabastine, which comes in many 
standard colors and intermixes to form others, 
with cold water and apply to any interior sur- 
face with a suitable brush. You can do it your- 
self if decorators are not available and your 
wall will be in tones and tints, exactly to your 
taste, inexpensive and still absolutely sanitary. 


labas 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 
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*“But you will have to pay me also— 
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“Have you known her very long?” 

“ All my life, more or less.” 

“She says she knows the girl you’re engaged 
to.” 

“Ves, of course. We all know each other 
in our little set. Now, if you’re ready, Ill 
begin to read.” 





“But you will have to pay me also,’ said the 
witch; ‘and it is not a little that I ask. Yours is 
the loveliest voice in the world, and you trust to 
that, I dare say, to charm your love. But you must 
give it to me. For my costly drink I claim the best 
thing you possess. I shall give you my own blood, 
so that my draught may be as sharp as a two-edged 

sword: ‘But if you take my voice from me, what 
have I left?’ eked the little mermaid piteously. 
“Your loveliness, your graceful movements, your 
spealsing eyes. Those are enough to win a man’s 
heart. Well, is your courage gone? Stretch out 
your little tongue, that I may cut it off, and you 
shall have my magic potion.’ ‘I consent,’ said 
the little mermaid.’ 


Used wherever attractive walls are essential— 
in hotels, churches, schools, theatres, public 
buildings and attractive homes. 





Write for Booklet 


Let us show you most popular home 
decoration color schemes and send sam- 
ples of the new and beautiful three 
color harmony effects produced by the 
Alabastine-Opaline Process. The ad- 
vice of our staff of expert decorators free. 


The Alabastine Company 
553 Grandville Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Letty cried out. “So that when she’d be 
with him she’d understand everything and 
not be able to tell him anything.” 

“T m afraid,” he smiled, ‘‘that that’s what’s 
ahead of her, poor thing. % 

“Oh, but that—” she could hardly utter 
her distress—“ oh, but that’s worse than any- 
thing in the world.” 

He looked up at her curiously. ‘Would 
you rather I didn’t go on?” 

““No, no; please. I—I want to hear it all.” 
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At the Hindoo Lantern Mr. Gorry Larrabin 
and Mr. Judson Flack found themselves 
elbow to elbow outside the rooms where their 
respective ladies were putting the final touches 
to their hats and hair before entering the grand 
circle. It was an opportunity, especially on 
Gorry’s part, to seal the peace which had been 
signed so recently. 
“Hello, Rdson, What’s the prospects in oil?” 
Judson’s tone was pessimistic. ‘‘ Nota thing 
doin’, Gorry. Awful slow bunch, that lump 
of nuts I’m in with on this. Mentioned your 
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name to one or two of ’em, but no enterprise. ; ba ae OE ade mar ie 
 Boneheads that wouldn’t know a white man anitary an sting, 
from a crane.” That he understood what . fay mleg M2 all Coat nical 
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Wood or brick ins inten 


-Gorry understood became clear as he con- 
tinued: ‘Friend 0’? mine at the Excelsior passes 
me the tip that they’ve held up that play 
_ they were goin’ to put my girl into. Can’t 
get any one else that would swing the part. 
Waitin’ for her to turn up again. I suppose 5a 
~ you haven’t heard anything, Gorry?” : tage eeS 


es 


hether 


. Ur face 
Look for the cross and circle Alab,” nih rp inate 


printed in red on every 
genuine package. 
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Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you to 
cept, this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading dentists, 
nearly all the world over, are urging its 
adoption. The results are visible in whiter 
teeth wherever you look today. 

Bring them to your people. 


ac- 


The war on film 


has declared a war on 
fim. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid, It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. ‘They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Dental science 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
and these two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. The paste is called Pepsodent. 


10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 537, 1104S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It also 
clings to teeth, and in fermenting it forms 
acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch digestant 
in saliva. She also puts alkalis there to 
neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth protecting forces, twice a day. 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth with 
film or starch or acids are not white or clean 
or safe. You know yourself, no doubt, that 
old tooth-brushing methods are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To all 
in your home they may bring new beauty, 
new protection for the teeth. 


*Papsadént 


REG. U.S, 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which 
brings five desired effects. Approved by 
modern authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 


The Dust Flower 


Gorry looked him in the eyes as straight as 


was possible for a man with a cast in the left _ 


one. ‘Not a thing, Judson; not a thing.” 

The accent was so truthful that Judson gave 
his friend a long, comprehending look. He 
was sure that Gorry would never speak with 
such sincerity if he was sincere. 


“Well, I’m on the job, Gorry ” he assured - 


him, ‘and one of these days you’ll hear from 
me.” 

“Tm on the job, too, Judson, and one of 
these days—” 

But as Mademoiselle Coucoul emerged from 
the dressing-room and shed radiance, Gorry 
was obliged to go forward. 
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I" was May. 

In spite of her conviction that she knew 
what to do and how to do it, Barbara perceived 
that at the end of seven months they were 
much where they had been in the previous 
October. If there was a change, it was that 
all three—Rashleigh, Letty, and herselfi— 
had grown more strained and intense. 

Outwardly they strove to maintain a sem- 
blance of friendship. For that Barbara had 
worked hard and in a measure had succeeded. 
She had held Rash; she had won Letty. 

She had more than won Letty; she had 
trained her. All that in seven months a 
woman of the world could do for an unformed 
and ignorant child she had done. Her ex- 
perience at Bleary Street had helped her in this, 
and Letty had been quick. She had seized 
not only those small points of speech and action 
foundational to rising in the world, but the 
point of view of those who had risen. She 
knew now, Barbara was sure, that there 
were certain things impossible to people 
such as those among whom she had been 
thrown. 

Since it was May, it was the end of a season 
and the minute Barbara had long ago chosen 
for a master-stroke. Each of the others felt 
the nearness of the crisis as she did herself. 

“Tt’s got to end,” Letty confessed to her, 
as amid the soft loveliness of springtime, they 
were again driving in the Park. 

Barbara chose her words. ‘I suppose he 
feels that, too.” ‘ 

“Then why doesn’t he let me end it?” 

“T fancy that that’s a difficult position for 
aman. If you ask his permission beforehand, 
he feels obliged to say—” 

“And perhaps,” Letty suggested, “he’s too 
tender-hearted.” 

“That’s part of it. He is tender-hearted.” 

“Does the other girl still feel the way she 
did?” 

“‘She’s killing herself. She’s breaking her 
heart. Nobody knows it but him and her— 
and even he doesn’t take itin. But she is.’”” 

“T suppose she thinks I’m something 
awful?” i 

“Toes it matter to you what she thinks?” 

“T don’t want her to hate me.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say she did that. She 
feels that, considering everything, you might 
have acted with more decision.” : 

“But he won’t let me.” 

“And he never will, if you wait for that.” 

“Then what do you think I ought to do?” 

“Yhat’s where I find you weak, Letty, since 
you ask me the question. No one can tell 
you what to do—and he least of all. 
situation in which one of you must withdraw— 
either you or the other girl. But—don’t you 
see?—he can’t say so to either.” 

“And if one of us must withdraw, you think 
it should be me?” 


“T have to leave that to you. You’re the 
one who came between them. I know it — 
wasn’t your fault—that the fault was his — 
entirely—but we recognize the fact that he’s—_ 
how shall I put it?—not quite responsible. 
We women have to take the burden of the © 
thing on ourselves, if it’s ever to be put ; 


right.” Ve 
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In her corner of the car Letty thought this 
over. The impression on her mind was the 
deeper since, for several months past, she had 
watched the prince growing more and more 
unhappy. He was less nervous than he used 
to be, less excitable, and for that he told her 
the credit was due to herself. ‘You soothe 
me,” he had once said to her, in words she 
would always treasure, and yet as his irritabil- 
ity decreased his unhappiness seemed to grow. 
She could only infer that he was mourning 
over the girl to whom he was engaged and on 
whom he had inflicted a great wrong. For the 
last few weeks Letty’s mind had occupied 
itself with her almost more than with the 
prince himself. 

“Do you think IT shall ever see her?” she 
asked, suddenly now. 

Barbara reflected. “I think you could if 
you wanted to.” 

“Would you arrange it?” 

“T could.” 

“You’re sure she’d be willirg to see me?” 

“Ves, I know she would.” 

“When could you do it?” 

“Whenever you like.” 

“Soon?”’ 

“Ves; sooner perhaps than—” Barbara 
spoke absently, as if a new idea was taking 
possession of her mind—‘“‘sooner perhaps than 
you think.” 

“And you say she’s breaking her heart?” 

“A little more, and it will be broken.” 


d 


BY the time Letty had been set down at the 

door in East Sixty-seventh Street, the 
afternoon had grown chilly. In the back 
drawing-room Steptoe was on his knees light- 
ing the fire. Letty came and stood behind 
him. Without preliminary of any kind she 
said quietly, 

“Steptoe, it’s got to end.” 

Expecting a protest, she was surprised that 
_he should merely blow on the shivering flame, 
“saying, in the interval between two long 

breaths, ‘‘I agrees with madam.” 

“And it’s me that must end it.” 

He blew gently again. “I guess that’d be 
so, too.” 

She thought of the little mermaid leaping 
into the sea and trembling away intofoam. “If 
he wants to marry the girl he’s in love with, he’ll 
never do it the way we’re living now.” 

He rose from his knees, dusting one hand 
against the other. ‘‘Madam’s quite right. 

-?E won’t—not never. I was ’opin’ that a 
-woman’d come into my poor boy’s life as’d 
comfort ’im like.” 

“And she didn’t come.” 

“°F ain’t seen that she’s come. I said it’d 
be a tough job to bring ’im to fallin’ in love 

with ’er like, but it’s been tougher than what 
I thought it’d be.” 

“So that I must—must do something?” 

“Looks as if madam’d ’ave to.” 

She felt the necessity of being plain. “I 

mepese that if he hadn’t picked me up in the 
ba that day, I’d have gone to the bad any- 
ow. 


“Tf madam’s thinkin’ about goin’ to the 
ae 


___ She threw up her head defiantly. “Well, 
~ Tam. What of it?” 
_ “TJ was just thinkin’ as I might ’elp ’er a bit 
about that.” 
_ She was puzzled. “TI don’t think you know 
what I said. I said I was—’ 

+ Goin’ to the bad, madam. That’s what 
I hunderstood. But madam won’t find it so 
easy, not ’avin’ ’ad no experience, like, as you 

_might sye.” 

Fe 1 didn’t know you needed experience—for 
ee . 
















good people thinks that way, madam, 
hen you tackle it deliberate like, there’s 
a trick to it.” 


think of saying. 
be in want of—’er bein’ a lydy, as 


L sye—but If could put ’er in the wye 
J iY rout.”’ 7 . > 





do you know the trick?” was all she. 


not know the very hidentical trick ' 



































NATION’S STANDAKD 
Toilet Paper 


You can buy 2500 sheets of the National 
Standard of QUALITY for less per sheet 
than you pay for many of the poorest 
kinds of toilet paper. 


You can buy A. P. W. Satin Tissue by the roll or by 
the carton. A carton of 4 rolls (nearly a year’s supply 


for the average family) is only $2.00—west of the 
Mississippi $2.25. 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue is the finest, firmest, softest satin 


tissue we know how to make—always made from the 
best selected clean new materials. 


More than 10,000 leading merchants of the U.S. A. sell 
A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE because of its QUALITY 
and ECONOMY. Many of them also carry one or 
more of the other— 


“4 





The other A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS are PURE 
WHITE, FORT ORANGE, CROSS CUT and ONLI- 
WON. They differ in weight, size of sheet and in tex- 
ture but each is the QUALITY Toilet Paper of its class. 
If your dealer does not carry A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE 
send us his name and $2.00 (west of the Mississippi 
$2.25) and we will forward you prepaid four rolls of A. P. 
W. Satin Tissue—the Nation’s Standard Toilet Paper. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. Department 14 Albany, N. Y. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





NEW YORK.US.A 


In using advertisements see page 4. 
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JOHNS 


Pasfe 


PREPARE 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in 
three convenient forms—Paste Wax 
for polishing floors and linoleum— 
Liquid Wax the dust-proof polish 
for furniture, woodwork, and auto- 
mobiles — Powdered Wax for 
dancing. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, pol- 
ishes, preserves and protec ts—all in 
one operation. It does not catch 


dust and lint—takes all the drudgery 
from dusting—rejuvenates the original 
finish and gives an air of immaculate 
cleanliness, 


FREE—THIS BOOK ON 
HOME BEAUTIFYING 


This book contains practical 
suggestions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and invit- 


Explains how you can 


easily and economically refinish 
and keep furniture, woodwork, 


and linoleum in perfect 


condition. Tells just what ma- 


s to use and how to apply 


Includes color card, gives 
covering capacities, etc. 


Use coupon below. 


ON’S 


-Lfaeutd -— Powdered 


D WAX 





—Are You Building? ? 





C. JOHNSON & SON, 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


You will find our book particularly 
interesting and useful if you plan on 
building or remodeling. It tells how 
to finish inexpensive soft woods so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as 
hardwood. Enables you to talk in- 
telligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor, 

Our Individual Advice Department is in the 
hands of a corps of experts who give all 
questions on wood finishing prompt and 
careful attention. Do not hesitate to bring 
your wood finishing problems to us—there 
is no obligation whatever attached to this 
service. 


Dept. GH2, Racine, Wis. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your book on Home Beautifying, ‘“The 
Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 
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The Dust Flower 


“You don’t think I could find out for my- 
self?” 

“You see, it’s like this. I used to know a 
young man what everythink went again’ ’im. 
And one dye he started out for to be a forg- 
erer like—so as ’e’d be put in jyle—and be 
took care of—board and Pasir free—and all 
that. 
little ins and outs, as you might sye, every- 
think went again’ ’im, just as it done before. 
And—would madam believe it?-—that young 
man, ’e hended by studyin’ for the ministry 
Madam wouldn’t want to myke a mistyke like 
that, now would she?” 

Letty turned this over in her mind. A ca- 
reer parallel to that of this young man would 
effect none of the results she was aiming at. 
“Then what would you suggest?” she asked 
at last. 

“T could give madam the address of a lydy— 
an awful wicked lydy she is—what’d put ma- 
dam up to all the ropes. If madam was to 
go out into the cold world, like, this lydy’d 
give ’er a ’ome. Besides the address I’d give 

madam a sign, like, so as the lydy’d know it 
was something special.” 

“A sign? I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Tt’d be this, madam.” He drew from his 
pocket a small, silver thimble. “This’d be a 
password to the lydy. The minute she’d see 
it, she’d know that the time ’ad come.” 

“What time?” 

“That’s somethink madam’d find out. I 
couldn’t explyne it before’and.” 

“Tt sounds very queer.” 

“Tt’d be very queer. Goin’ to the bad is 
always queer.”’ 

““What’s she like, this lady?” 

“That’s somethink madam’d ’ave to wyte 
and see. She wouldn’t seem so wicked, not 
at first sight, as you might sye. 
tell. If madam’d be pytient—well, I wouldn’t 
like to sye.”” He eyed the fire. “T think that 
fire’ll burn now, madam, and if it don’t, 
madam’ll only ’ave to ring.” 

He was at the door when Letty, feeling the 
end of all things to be at hand, ran after him, 
laying her fingers on his sleeve. 

‘Oh, Steptoe, you’ve been so good to me!” 

He relaxed from his dignity sufficiently to 
let his hand rest on hers, which he patted 
gently. “I’ve been madam’s servant—and 
my boy’s.” 


Well, out ’e starts, and not knowin’ the — 


But time’d . 


LEFT alone, Letty went back to the fire and — 


stood gazing down at it, her foot on the 
fender. So it was the end. Even Steptoe 
said so. Inasense she was relieved. 4 
She was relieved at the prospect of being 
freed from her daily torture. The little mer- 
maid walking on blades in the palace of the 
prince, and forever dumb, had known bliss, 


but bliss so akin to anguish that her heart. 


was consumed by it. The very fact that the 
prince himself suffered from the indefinable 
misery which her presence seemed to bring 
made escape the more enticing. 

She was so buried in this reflection as to 
have heard no sound in the house, when Step- 
toe announced in his stately voice, ‘Miss 
Barbara Walbrook.” Having parted from 
this lady half an hour earlier, Letty turned in 
some surprise. 

“ "ve come back again,” was the explanation 
sent down the long room, 


Steptoe. “We wish to be alone.” There 
was the same abruptness as she halted within 
two or three feet of where Letty stood, siu- 


“Don’t let William — 
bring in tea,” the “imperious voice commanded ° 


porting herself with a hand on the edge of the | 


mantelpiece. ‘I’ve come back to tell you 
something. I made up my mind to it all at 
once—after I left you a few minutes ago. 
that I’ve done it, I feel easier.” - 


Letty didn’t know which was uppermost in 


her mind, curiosity or fear. 
is it?” she asked, trembling. 
“T’ve given up the fight. 
Letty crept forward. 
done what?” 


“What—what 
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_ her self-repression. 


took it as the summons. 


“T told you in the Park that one or the other 
of us would have to withdraw.” 

“One or the other of—of us?” 

“Exactly; and I’ve done it.” 

With horror in her face and eyes Letty crept 
nearer still. “‘But—but I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. How can you help 
understanding?. You. must have seen all 
along that—” 

“Not that—that you were—the other girl! 
Oh, not that!” 

“Ves, that, of course. Why not?” 

““Because—because I—I couldn’t bear it.” 

“You. can bear it if I can, can’t you? I’ve 
had to bear it all these weeks and months.” 

“Yes, but that’s—” she covered her face 
with her hands—‘‘that’s what makes it so 
terrible.” 

- “Of course it makes it terrible, but it isn’t 
so terrible now as it was—to you, anyhow.” 

“But why do you do it when—when you 
love him—and he loves you?”’ 

“T do it because I want to throw all the 
cards on the’ table. It’s what my common 
sense has been telling me to do all along, only 
I’d never worked round to it till we had our 
talk this afternoon. Now I see—” 

“What do you see, Miss Walbrook?”’ 

“T see that we’ve got to give him a clean 
sheet, or he’Il never know where he is. He 
can’t decide between us, because he’s in an 
impossible position. We'll have to set him 
absolutely free, so that he may begin again. 
I'll do it on my side. You can do—what you 
like.” 

She went as abruptly as she came, leaving 
Letty clearer than ever as to her new course. 


BY midnight she was ready. In the back 
spare-room she waited only to be sure 
that all in the house were asleep. 

She had heard Allerton come in about half 
past nine, and the whispering of voices told 
her that Steptoe was making his explanations, 
that she was out of sorts, had dined in her room 
and begged not to be disturbed. At about 
half past ten she heard the prince go upstairs 
to his own room, though she fancied that out- 
side her door he had paused for a second to 
listen. That was the culminating minute of 
Once it was over.and he 
had gone on his way, she knew the rest would 
be easier. 

By midnight she had only to wait quietly. 
In the old gray rag and the battered black 
hat she surveyed herself without emotion. 
Since making her last attempt to escape her 
relation to all these things had changed. 
They had become less significant, less im- 
portant. The emblems of the higher life, 
which in the previous autumn she had buried 
with ritual and regret, she now packed away 
in the closet with hardly a second thought. 
The old gray rag which had then seemed the 
livery of a degraded life was now no more than 
the resumption of her reality. 

“Tl go as I came,” she had been saying to 
herself all the evening. “I know he’d like 
me to take the things he’s given me, but I’d 
rather be just what I was.” 

If there was any ritual in what she had done 
since Miss Walbrook had left her, it was in the 
putting away of small things by which she 
didn’t want to be haunted. 

“T couldn’t do it with this on,” she said of 
the plain gold band on her finger, to which, 
as a symbol of marriage, she had never at- 
tached significance in any case. She took it 
ee, and laid it on the dressing- 
table. 

“T couldn’t do it with this in my pocket,” 
she said of the purse containing the few dollars 
with which Steptoe had kept her supplied. 

_- This, too, she laid on the dressing-table, 
becoming as penniless as when Judson Flack 

put her out of doors. Somehow, to be 
penniless seemed to her an element in her new 
task and an excuse for it. 

When a clock somewhere struck one, she 
From the dressing- 

she picked up the scrawl in Steptoe’s 


- hand, giving the name of Miss Henrietta 
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Ultra-Modish Clothes 
With Slenderizing Lines 


ANS Sr cares Ni is largely a matter of 
clothes. No matter how stout you are 
you can look more slender if your clothes 
are designed with slenderizing lines. 

Lane Bryant specializes in providing just 
such clothes for stout women—clothes that are 
ultra - fashionable, beautiful and graceful— 
clothes whose lines will make you look slender. 


Prices Very Low 

The finest materials and the best workman- 
ship, always. Yet the prices are very low, for 
Lane Bryant manufactures as well as designs. 

Ourservice is nation wide. Lane Bryant stores 
in New York, Chicago and Detroit serve daily 
the elite of the land. The Lane Bryant Style 
Book brings this service right to your door. 


Style Book Free 


Sent free—the new Lane Bryant Style Book, the only 
style book published just for stout women. 76 pages. 
Pictures smartest, new Spring Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Corsets, Underwear. Sizes 39 to 56 bust. Write today. 
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An example of 


the Slender- 
izing Styles 
shown in the 
Lane Bryant 
Style Book. 


Ch Te Bryant 


Address Dept. 12 
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THIS HOUSE IS SHOWN 


in our new book of home designs 
and how to build them. It is an 
excellent plan, as are the eleven 
others included in the book which, 
under the title of “Home and Hap- 
piness,” points out numerous distinct 
and individual advantages of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


SATIN-LIKE INTERIOR TRIM 


for homes of good taste at mini- 
mum cost. With Spring building 
just ahead, it behooves home lovers 
who will build this year to be up 
and doing. May we send you a copy 
of the book with our compliments? 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked. 
Obtainable from Lumber Dealers and Planing Mills 
East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
210 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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The Dust Flower 


Towell, at an address at Red Point, L. I. 
Letty knew Red Point as a distant, par- 
tially-developed suburb of Brooklyn. She had 
no intention of intruding on Miss Towell, bu 
she couldn’t hurt Steptoe’s feelings by leaving 
the address behind her. 

Tor the same reason she took the silver 
thimble which stood on the scrap of paper. 
On its rim she read the inscription, “H.T. from 
11.S.,” but she made no attempt to unravel 
the romance behind it. She merely slipped the 
scrawl and the thimble into the pocket of her 
jacket and stood up. 

She took no farewells. To do so would 
have unnerved her. On the landing outside 
her door she listened for a possible sound of 
the prince’s breathing, but the house was still, 
In the lower hall she resisted the impulse to 
slip into the library and kiss the place where 
she had kissed his feet on the memorable 
morning when her hand had heen on his brow. 
“That won’t help me any,” were the prosaic 
words with which she put the suggestion away 
from her. If the little mermaid was to leap 
over the ship’s side and dissolve into foam, the 
best thing she could do was to leap. 

The door no longer held secrets. She had 
locked it and unlocked it a thousand times. — 
Feeling for the chain in the darkness, she 
slipped it out of its socket; she drew back the 
bolt; she turned the key. Her fingers found 
the two little brass knobs, pressing this one 
that way, and that one this way. The door 
rolled softly as she turned the handle. 

Over the threshold she passed into a world — 
of silence, darkness, electricity, and stars. 
She closed the door noiselessly and went down 
the steps. 

(To be continued) 


The Disposal of Kitchen 


Refuse 
(Continued from page 68) 


time it is emptied. This requires only a few 
minutes each time and actually saves hours — 
spent in cleaning when considered in terms of 
several months. 

The housekeeper who can have an inciner- 
ator installed in her home will surely appreciate 
its value. It is a permanent installation and 
must be connected to a flue with a good draft 
to carry off odors and products of combustion. 
The most convenient location for it is the 
kitchen, but if space or flue connection will 
not permit, it can very well be located in the 
basement. This piece of equipment takes 
care of the entire garbage and refuse of the * 
kitchen, with the exception, of course, of 
tin cans and those things which will not burn. 
It utilizes gas as the fuel and requires about 
one and one-half hours to burn up completely 
one bushel of moist garbage, which is the 
capacity of the usual household size. If the — 
garbage happens to be of a very fatty nature, — 
it is possible occasionally to burn the gas for 
a shorter length of time and then let the ignited — 
fat burn up the rest. Jn the average household 
probably every other day would be often 
enough to light it. Many people have asked 
us whether or not there is any disagreeable — 
odor in the house from burning garbage this — 
way. There should not be if the door of the | 
incinerator is kept closed during the burning, — 
but if it is opened while the refuse is burning, — 
it is likely that disagreeable fumes will escape. — 

The care of the incinerator consists of | 
turning the grates and removing the ashes — 
from the bottom, which requires very little — 
time, but must be done about once a week to — 


In country homes or localities ee 4 
collection of garbage is not very frequent, the 
underground garbage can fills a great nec 
This consists of a compartment m 
cement and built in the ground, or | 
metal and buried under ground, but 
enough to hold a garbage receptacl 





Clothes that lend smartness to the occasion 


For less than you ever spent on clothes before 


HE loveliest yet most econom- 

ical clothes you ever owned! 

Dancefrocks, afternoon dresses, 

suits—all may have the exclu- 

sive look of original models—yet you, 

yourself, can make them at an actual 
money-saving! 

Because of that wonderful invention, 

the Deltor,thesmartestclothes youcould 

desire may also be the least expensive. 


No matter what your skill in sewing, 
no matter how economical you may 
have been, this Deltor brings its own 
additional economy; it guides your 
needle to the charm that you thought 
only Parisian modistes could attain. 


The smartness that Paris calls“chic” 


YOU will find this invaluable Deltor en - 
closed in the envelope with your new 
Butterick pattern. It is not a part of the 
pattern itself, but a separate, patented 
service —a picture-guide especially 
planned for the pattern it accompa- 
nies. Easily and simply, in just three 


steps, each individual Deltor will guide 
you to economy of time and money, to 


Paris smartness. 

The first thing that the Deltor does 
is to save you money by an individual 
layout chart (yes, individual, not just 
a general chart, but one for your exact 


_ size and for each width of suitable ma- 
hs ‘terial. ) Because of it, you buy 4 to 1% 


Each Individual 


DELTOR 


especially planned for the 


pattern it accompanies 


Saves You 50c to $10 


on materials 


> 


» enables you to buy % to 


1% yards less material be- 
cause of its individual lay- 
out chart. 


fZuides you in putting your 
garment together so thatyou 
attain the fit, drape and fin- 
ish of an expert. 


gives you Paris’ own touch 
in finish—those all import- 
ant things upon which the 
success of your gown de- 
pends. 


o 


BUTTERICK 
Style Leaders of the World 





yardsless than would otherwise be pos- 
sible—a saving of 50c to $10 on mater- 
ials alone! 


Then, with your frock cut out, you 
follow the simplest of picture-and-word 
illustrations which show every stitch, 
every trick the French modiste would 
practice in putting your own frock to- 
gether. Quickly, confidently, you sew, 
almost unaware that you are embodying 
in your frock the fit,setand lines of Paris! 


And now —that critical moment 
when your frock nearscompletion. How 
should you finish the bateau neck —of 
what should you make the blossom 
which holds the girdle—and the sleeves, 
how will you achieve the correct effect ? 
Here it is—the Parisian answer to 
your every question — carefully ex- 
plained among the finishing suggestions 
designed especially for your frock! 


Select your wardrobe now 


AT the Butterick counters, a host of 
early spring styles awaits you. Select 
your wardrobe from these authentic 
fashions, remembering that with the 
Deltor you make the most intricate style 
as easily as the simplest; you cut your 
garment out of less material—a saving 
of 50c to $10, always. And remember 
that in every case, the garment you are 
making costs less than it ever could, 
were it not for the Deltor. 


In using advertisements see page 4 151 





Coconut Cookies 


Cream three-quarters cup granulated sugar, 
one-half cup butter and one-quarter tea 
spoon salt together; add two well beaten 
eggs and one-half can coconut. (If the blue 
can coconut is used, thoroughly press out 
the coconut milk before using.) Sift one 
and one-half cups flour with one and one- 
half teaspoons baking powder and add mix- 
ture. Dust bake board with flour, roll out 
quite thin (one-eighth inch)—cut with crul- 
ler cutter. Brush top with well beaten egg 
and sprinkle with balance of coconut. Bake 
in hot oven ten to twelve minutes. 


When using Baker’s Canned -~in-its- 
own-milk Coconut in the blue can, 
thoroughly press out the coconut milk. 
Add to this coconut milk sufficient fresh 
milk to make up the milk content in the 
following recipes. 


Coconut Fudge 


Put two cups of sugar, one-half square 
chocolate, one cup coconut milk or milk 
and pinch of salt in pan, boil until a small 
quantity, when dropped in cold water forms 
a soft ball. Just before taking from fire 
add one tablespoon butter and one tea- 
spoon vanilla. Remove from fire and beat 
until creamy. Add one can BAKER’S 
Coconut—continue beating until thick, 
pour into buttered tin and cut into squares 
before it hardens. 


Coconut Cream Pie 
(Meringue) 


Add beaten yolks of two eggs, one-half cup 
sugar, a pinch of salt and two level table- 
spoons cornstarch to one large tup of coco- 
nut milk or milk. Place over slow fire and 
stir until thick. Add about two-thirds cup 
of the coconut and one-half teaspoon va- 
nilla. Pour into a baked crust and cover 
with stiffly beaten whites of two eggs to 
which two or three tablespoons of pow- 
dered or granulated sugar have been added. 
Sprinkle one-third cup of coconut on top 
and brown quickly in oven. 
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“Come back with those 


coconut cookies!” 


HE kiddies and the grown-ups too, 
will relish these home-made coconut 
cookies and candies. They are easy to 
make and are doubly wholesome and 
delicious when you make them yourself. 


But be sure you make them of Baker’s 
Coconut—preferably the canned coco- 
nut. It’s the only ready-to-use coconut 
in which the natural moisture is retained. 
That’s why it’s so full of flavor—such 
a wholesome food. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Canned-in-its-own- Moist,sweetenedcoco- Dry Shred Coconut in 


° milk coconut in the nut in the yellow can, the blue cardboard 
blue can. The pure Without the milk but  tainer. Prepared espe 
in S fresh meat ‘of selected still moist withits nat- cially for those 


nuts sealed up in the ural juices,. Sweetened prefer the old fashioned 


natural coconut milk. with pure cane sugar. | sugar-cured kind, 
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two-seater car driven by a chauffeur. 


The Tale 


of Triona 


(Continued from page 12) ~~ Mat 


bags, into which they dipped their hands, as 
occasion required, and cast the unmeaning 
counters at the feet of poverty or into the lap 
of greed. 

When she sat down to her solitary supper, 
she had decided that she was neither hussy nor 
fool. She held baffling discourse with Myra, 
who could not be enticed into enthusiasm over 
the immediate future. Teasing Myra had been 
her joy from infancy. She sketched their 
career—that of female Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza—that of knights of old in quest of glori- 
ous adventure. She quoted mock heroically, 

“To ride abroad redressing human wrong.” 

“Better redress the young London women 
which I see the pictures of in the illustrated 
papers,” said Myra. 

Olivia laughed. 
ing, you know.” 

“Tm sure of it,” said Myra with an ex- 
pressionless face. ‘‘ Anyways you’re not going 
to buy one of them things when you get to 
London.” 

“T am,” replied Olivia. 
to help me put it on.” 

“You can’t help folks put on nothing,” said 
Myra. 

“What do you think you’ll do when you’re 
really shocked?” asked Olivia. 

“T never think what I’ll do,” replied Myra. 
“Tt’s waste of time.” 

Olivia enjoyed her supper. 


“You are a dear old bless- 


? 


“And you'll have 


II 


[IZ was only when she waited the next morning 

for her possible tenant, the Major Olifant 
of whom Mr. Trivett had spoken, and went 
through the familiar rooms to see that they 
were fit for alien inspection, that she realized 
the sacrilege which she was about to commit. 
Every room was sacred, inhabited by some be- 
loved ghost. The very furniture bore land- 
marks of the wear and tear of those who were 
dead. To say nothing of the beds on which 
they had slept, the chairs in which they had 
sat, which seemed still to retain the impress 
of their forms, there persisted a hundred ex- 
quisitely memorable trivialities. The arm of 
the oak settle in the hall still showed the 
ravages of the teeth of Barabbas, the mongrel 
bull-terrior pup introduced fifteen years ago, 
into the house by Charles, her older brother. 
In her father’s study the surface of the knee- 
hole writing table and the mahogany mantel- 
piece was scored with fluted little burns from 
cigarette-ends, he having been a careless 
smoker. There was a legend that the wooden 
family cradle, for many years moldering in an 
outhouse, bore the same stigmata. And there 
was her mother’s room... . 

She could not let all this pass into vulgar 
hands. The vague plan of letting the house 
furnished, which had hitherto not been unat- 
tractive, now became monstrously definite. 
She hated the sacrilegious and intrusive Major 
Olifant. He would bring down a dowdy wife 
and a cart-load of children to the profanation of 
these, her household gods. She went in search 
of Myra and found her dusting her own prim, 
little bedroom. 

“Vm going out. When Major Olifant calls, 
tell him I’ve changed my mind and the house 
is not to let.” 

Then she put on hat and coat and went 
downstairs to take the air of the sleepy, mid- 
day High Street. But as she opened the front 
door, she ran into a man getting out of a ae 

e 
raised his hat. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, “but is this 
the Towers?” ~ 

“Tt is,” she replied. “I suppose you’ve— 
you’ve come with an order to view from 
Messrs. Trivett and Gale ” 

“Quite so,” said he pleasantly. ‘I have an 
appointment with Miss Gale.” 


“T’m Miss Gale,” said Olivia. 

She noticed an involuntary twitch of sur- 
prise, at once suppressed, pass over his face. 

“And my name’s Olifant. Major Olifant.’”’ 
_ She had pictured quite a different would-be 
intruder, a red-faced, obese and pushing fellow. 
Instead, she saw a well-bred, spare man of 
medium height, wearing a stained service 
Burberry, the left sleeve of which was empty; 
a man in his middle thirties, with crisp, light- 
brown hair, a long, broad forehead characterized 
by curious. bumps over the brows, a long, 
straight nose, and attractive, dark-blue eyes 
which keenly and smilingly held ‘hers without 
a touch of offense. 

“T’ve decided not to let the-house,” said 
Olivia. 

The smile vanished from his: eyes. ‘I’m 
sorry,” said he stiffly. “I was ‘given to under- 
stand—” 


“Yes, I. know,” she said quickly. .Her con- 


“science, getting hold of the missing arm, smote 


her. ‘Where have you-come from?”’ 

“Oxford.” 

She gasped. ‘“‘Why; that’s a hundred miles!” 

“Ninety-four.” 

“But you must be perishing with cold,” she 
cried. “Do come in and get warm at any rate! 
Perhaps I can explain. And your man, too.” 
She pointed. ‘Round that way you'll find a 
garage. I'll send the maid. Please come in, 
Major Olifant. Oh—but you must!” 

She entered the house, leaving him no 
option but to follow. To divest himself of his 
Burberry, he made curious writhing movements 
with his shoulders and swerved aside politely 
when she offered assistance. 

“Please don’t worry. I’m all right. I’ve 
all kinds of little stunts of my own invention.” 
And as he said it, he got clear and threw the 
mackintosh on the oak chest. “Just five 
minutes to get warm, and I won’t trespass 
further on your hospitality.” 

She showed him into the drawing-room, 
thanked goodness there was a showy wood fire 
burning, and went out after Myra. 

“T thought the house wasn’t to be let,”’ said 
the latter after receiving many instructions. 

“The letting of the house has nothing to do 
with two cold and hungry men who have 
motored here on a raw November morning for 
hundreds of miles on false pretenses.” 


HE reentered the drawing-room with a 
smile and gay bearing that covered an in- 
ward trepidation. 

“Do sit down near the fire. I’m dreadfully 
sorry,” she continued when they were settled. 
“Treadfully sorry you should have had all this 
journey for nothing. As a matter of fact I 
wanted to let the house and only changed my 
mind an hour ago.” 

“Vou have lived here all your life?’’ he asked. 

“WVes,”’ 

“Please say no more about it,” said he 
courteously. 7 

She burst at once into explanations. Father, 
brothers, mother—all the dear ghosts, at the 
last moment, had held out their barring hands. 
He smiled at her pretty, dark-eyed earnestness. 

“There are few houses nowadays without 
ghosts. But there might be a stranger now 
and then who would have the tact and under- 
standing to win their confidence.” 

This was at the end of a talk which had 
lasted she knew not how long. The little 
silence which ensued was broken by the shrill 
clang of the ormolu ‘clock in the ‘mantelpiece 
striking one. She sprang to her feet. 

“One o’clock. Why, you must be famished. 
Seven o’clock breakfast at latest. There’ll be 
something to eat, whatever it is.” 


“But, my dear Miss Gale,” cried Major 
Olifant rising in protest, “I couldn’t dream of’ 


it. There must be an hotel.” 
“There isn’t,” cried Olivia ungraciously and 
vanished. 
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Time after time, every house- 
wife has need for an extra table in 
her kitchen. Usually this need has 
been met with some clumsy make- 


shift, unsanitary and unsightly. Folds Up 
Quickly 
But now the Portofold table —Easily 


gives you a full size, sturdy table, 
guickly set up when you need it, and as quickly 
folded and put out of the way when notin use. 


The Portofold is a_ beautiful table; 


strongly made and finished in clean white enamel. 
The top is white porcelain enameled steel. 


The Portofold is not only the ideal; 
modern table for the kitchen, its folding features 
and easy portability extend its usefulness to other 
rooms, and even the porch and garden as well. 


To introduce the Portofold we are making a 

Special offer. Send your dealer’s name for 

this offer and circular describing the Portofold. 
PRUITT BROTHERS COMPANY 


Box 3422 Grand Junction, Iowa 



























We Have Prices You’ve 
Been Waiting For 


Why look further for low prices? 
““Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You”’ 
prices have hit bottom. Our sav- 
ings to you are now the biggest 
in the history of our business. 
Prices quoted here show but a 
sample of whatwecan save foryou. 


Send for New 
List of Prices 


and see the savings you can 
make on articles such as 
furnaces, cream separators, 
fencing, shoes, paint, sewing 
machines, and a great line of 
farm and home needs. Quick 
shipment. Cash or 
easy payments. 
Send a postal to- 
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day and 
Ask for Catalog 
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* Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
‘Dries your dishés perfectly free from lint and 
streaks. Makes use of dish towels unnecessary. 
oe Lasts for years, Saves time and labor. 
(YQ 7, 







Large size $2.75. Medium size 
$2.50, postage paid. See 
dealers or ask for folder. 
THE PERFECTION 
5 DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind, 
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3/7 Recipes and 95 

Household Discoveries 

in this book you cannot 

buy. Not for sale at 
any price! 


How many ways can you cook 
an egg ?s 525972 “This book 
gives you 19. And it enables 
you to put variety into all other 
foods from muffins to meats 
and vegetables and desserts. 


This book is the product of the 
Department of Cookery of Good 
Housekeeping. Every recipe has 
been thoroughly standardized, 
tested and tasted by trained 
workers in the kitchen labora- 
tories of the Institute. 


This book is not for sale. But 
to all present subscribers of Good 
Housekeeping who send in a new sub- 
scription (one other than their own) 
for a friend, we will send a copy of the 
book without charge. Won’t you tell 
a friend about Good Housekeeping— 
send us her subscription, and let us 
send you in return a copy Of this book? 


Enclose $2.50 for each subscription. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Dept. B222, 119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 








A GENEROUS SAMPLE 
lw ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 
THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO., 
7 Riverside Drive- WAUKESHA. WISCONSIN | 








SALAD. SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
fess recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 3Gc. 
B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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-camouflaged in a Chinese scramble. 
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The Tale 


Major Olifant, too late to open the door for 
her, retraced his steps and stood, back to fire, 
idly evoking, as a man does, the human pur- 
poses that had gone to the making of the room, 
and he was puzzled. Some delicate spirit had 
chosen the old gold curtains which harmonized 
with the cushions on the plain, upholstered 
settee and with the early Chippendale arm- 
chairs and with the Chippendale bookca:> 
filled with odds and ends of good china, ol 
Chelsea, Coalport, a bit or two of Sévres and 
Dresden. Some green chrysanthemums bowed, 
in- dainty raggedness, over the edge of a fine- 
cut crystal vase. An exquisite water color 
over the piano attracted his attention. He 
crossed the room to examine it and drew a 
little breath of surprise to read the signature of 
Bonington—a thing beyond price. On a table 
by the French window which led into a con- 
servatory. and thence into the little garden 
stood a box of Persian lacquer. But there, 
throwing into confusion the charm of all this, 
a great, Victorian mirror in a heavy, florid, 
gold frame blared like a German band from 
over the mantelpiece, and on the opposite wall 
two huge companion pictures, representing in 
violent colors scenes of smug domestic life, 
also in gold frames, with a slip of wood 
bearing the legend, “Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy 1888,” screamed like an orchestrion. 


E was looking round for further evidence of 

obvious conflict of individualities, when 
Myra appeared to take him to get rid "of the 
dust of the journey. When he returned to 
the drawing-room, he found Olivia. 

“T can’t help feeling an unconscionable 
intruder,”’ said he. 

“My only concern is that I’ll be able to give 
you something fit to eat.” 

He Jaughed. ‘The man who has come out of 
France and Mesopotamia finicky in his food 
is a fraud.” 

“Still,” she objected, ‘‘T don’t want to send 
you back to Mrs. Olifant racked with indi- 
gestion.” 

“Mrs. Olifant—?” 
humorous puzzlement. 
“T suppose you have a wife and family.” 

‘Good heavens, no!”’ he cried with an air 
of horror. ‘I’m a bachelor.” 

She regarded him for a few seconds, as 
though from an entirely fresh point of view. 
“But what on earth does a bachelor want with 
a great big house—with ten bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms, Bath H and C, and so forth?” 

“The Bath H and C was all I worried about.” 


He wore a look of 


They both laughed. Myra announced 
luncheon. They went into the dining-room. 


By the side of Major Olifant’s plate was a 
leather case. He flashed on her a look of 
inquiry at which the blood rose into her pale 
checks. 

“Y’ve been interviewing your man,” she 
said rather defiantly. “He produced that from 
the pocket of the car.” 

“You overwhelm me with your kindness, 
Miss Gale,” said he. “I should never have 
had the courage to ask for it.” 

The case contained the one-armed man’s 
patent combination knife and fork. 

“ Courage is such a funny thing,” said Olivia. 


“A man will walk up to a machine gun in. 


action and knock the gunner out with the butt 
end of a rifle, but if he’s sitting in a draft in 
a woman’s drawing-room and catching his 
death of cold, he daren’t get wp and shut the 
window. These are real eggs, although oe 

me 
faithful hen is still doing her one minute day. 
The others are on strike.” 

She felt curiously exhilarated on this first 
actual occasion of asserting her independence. 
Only once before had she entertained guests at 
her own table, and these were her uncle and 
aunt from Clapham, the Edward Gales, who 
came to her mother’s funeral. .They were 


colorless suburban folk who were pained by her | 


polite rejection of their proposal to make her 


Olivia was grateful. 


of Triona 


home with them on a paying footing, and re- 
proached her for extravagance in giving them 
(of -which nevertheless they ate 
greedily)—i i But for their 
dreary and passing shadows, she had eaten 
alone—she caught. her breath to think of it 
—ever since her father’s last leave—shortly 
before he died at Etaples—eighteen months 
ago. Her hostessship at the present moment . 
was a bubbling joy. She contented herself 
with a bottle of old Corton. Her father had 
been a judge of full red wines, Burgundy and 
port, had stocked a small but well-selected 
cellar, and had taught Olivia what she knew 
concerning them. 

She watched her guest’s first sip, as her 
father had been wont to watch, and flushed 
with pleasure when he paused as _ though 
taken aback, sniffed, sipped again, and said, 

“Kither new conditions are making me take 
all sorts of geese for swans, or you’re giving me 
a remarkable wine.” 

She burst out radiantly: ‘How lovely of 
you to spot it! It’s a Corton 1887.” ; 

“But, forgive me for saying so,” he re- 
marked. “It’s not a wine you should spill on 
any casual tramp. Oh, of course,” he pro- 
tested in anticipation, te your politeness will 
assure me that I’m not a eascal tramp. But 
Tam.” 

“T owed you something for bringing you on 
a fool’s errand. Besides, I wanted to show you 
what Todgers’ could do when it liked!” 

“’Todgers’ is wonderful,” he smiled. ‘And 
how you could ever have thought of leaving 
Todgers’ is more than I can understand.” 

“Oh, I’m going to leave it, right enough,” 
she answered. “What on earth do you think a 
girl all by herself wants with a great big house 
with ten bedrooms, three reception-rooms, 
Bath H and C, and so on?” 

“Tt’s your home, anyhow.” 

“That’s why I don’t like to let it.” 

“Then why go away from it? If it’s not an 
Soe asS question, what are you going to 

Oo 

She met his clear, blue eyes and laughed. 
“T’m going out into the world to seek ad- 
venture. There!’ 

“And I,” said he, “want to get out of the 
world and never have another adventure as 
long as I live. I’ve had more than enough for 
one lifetime.” 

“But still,” she retorted, conscious of his 
bearing and vigor . and other conjectured 
qualities, “you can’t contemplate fossilizing 
here till the end of time.” 7 

“That’s what I’m literally thinking of do- 
ing,” he replied. 

































































SHE felt the reaction of bitter disappointment. 

A man like this had no right to throw up 
the sponge. The sudden blankness of her face 
betrayed her thoughts. He smiled. 

“T said literally, you know. Fossilizing in’ 
the literal and practical sense. Once upon a 
time, I was a geologist. I specialized in certain 
fossils.” 

“Oh,” gasped Olivia. ‘“T beg your panda: 

“Very fascinating little fossils,” he went-on 
without reference to her apology, for which _ 
“They’re called -for- — 
aminifera. Do you know what they are?” ~~ 
Olivia shook a frankly ignorant head. “They’re 
little, tiny, weeny shells, and the things once _ 
inside them belonged to the protozoa, or first — A 
forms of life. They’re one of the starting — 
points to the solution of the riddle of existence. 
I was dragged away from them to fool about = 
with other kinds of shells millions of time 
bigger and millions of times less: important 
I’ve got what I think are some new ideas abate 
them, and other things connected with them— 
it’s a vast subject—and so Tm looking for a_ 
quiet place where I can carry on my wor 

“That’s awfully interesting,” said O 
“But—forgive me—who pays you for it? 
_ “Possibly mankind two hundred 
hence,” he laughed. “But if I stick i 
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NONE SUCH FRUIT CAKE 


Most delicious, rich fruit cake can be made with None Such Mince 
Meat. Try this recipe: 





; None Such Mince Meat comes in 
f , two convenient forms: in cans, ready Stir to a cream two eggs, one cupful of brown sugar, one-half cupful of 
4 for use; in packages, condensed butter or substitute. Add one-half cupful dark molasses, one cupful 
pty SU sweet milk. Stir thoroughly. Mince fine with a fork the contents of one 
1 fe package of None Such Mince Meat. Sift together three cupfuls flour, 
ae : two teaspoonfuls baking powder, one teaspoonful salt. Stir into mixture 
as hae . until of proper consistency. Bake one hour_in a moderate oven. This 
makes two cakes. 
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The Tale 


enough, they may make me a Fellow of the 
Royal Society when I’m, say, seventy-three.” 

“T wish you’d tell me some more about these 
forami—funny little things I’ve never heard 
of,” said Olivia. 

But he answered: “No. If once I began, I 
would bore vou so stiff that you would curse 
the hour you allowed me to cross your thresh- 
old. There are other things just as vital as 
foraminifera. I’ve made my confession, Miss 
Gale. Now, won’t you make yours? What are 
you keen on?” 

At the direct question, Olivia passed in re- 
view the aims and interests and pleasures of 
her past young life and was abashed to find 
them a row of anemic little phantoms. For 
years her head had been too full of duties. 
She regarded him for a moment or two in dis- 
may, then she laughed in young defiance. 

“T suppose I’m keen on real, live human 
beings. That’s my starting point to the solu- 
tion of the riddle of existence.” 

“We'll see who gets there first,” said he. 


WHEN the meal was over, she stood by the 

” door which he held open for her, and 
hesitated for a moment. 

“TY wonder whether you would care to look 
over the house?” 

“T should immensely. But—if you’re not 
going to let it—?” 

“Vou’ll be able, at any rate, to tell Mr. 
Trivett that he had no business to send you to 
such an old rabbit warren,” she replied with 
some demureness. 

“T’m at your orders,” smiled Olifant. 

They went upstairs. On the threshold of the 
best bedroom he paused and cried, in some 
astonishment, ‘What an exquisite room!” 

“Tt was my mother’s,” said Olivia. “You 
can comein. It has a pleasant view over the 
“garden.” 

Then Olifant, who had inspected the study, 
solved the puzzle of the drawing-room. There 
the man and woman had compromised. She 
had suffered him to hang his Victorian mirror 
and his screaming pictures in the midst of her 
delicate scheme. But here her taste reigned 
absolute. It was all so simple, so exquisite: a 
few bits of Chippendale and Sheraton, a few 
water-colors on the walls, a general impression 
for curtains and upholstery of faded rose 
brocade. On a table by the bed-head stood a 
little row of books in an inlaid stand. With the 
instinct of a bookish man, Olifant bent over to 
look at their backs, but first turned to Olivia. 

“ce May Te ” 

“Of course.” Then she added, with a vague 
longing to impress on a stranger the wonder and 
beauty of the spirit that had created these 
surroundings: ‘My mother knew them all by 
heart, I think. Naturally she used to read 
other things, and I used to read aloud to her— 
she was interested in everything till the day of 
a death—but these books were part of her 

si eye E 

There were: Marcus Aurelius, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, The Imitation of Christ, 
Christina Rossetti, the almost forgotten early 

-seventeenth-century Arthur Warwick (‘Spare 

minutes; or, Resolved Meditation and Pre- 
meditated Resolutions”), Crabbe . . . adozen 
volumes or so. Olifant picked out one. 

“And this, too? The Pensées de Pascal?” 

“She loved it best,” said Olivia. 

“Tt is strange,” said he. ‘‘My father spent 
most of his life on a monumental work on 
Pascal. He was a Professor of Divinity at a 
Scotch university, but died long before the 
monument could be completed. I’ve got his 
manuscripts. They’re in an awful mess, and 
it would take another lifetime to get them into 
order. Anyhow, he took good care that I 
should remember Pascal as long as I lived.” 

© How?” 
_ “He had me christened Blaise.” 


“Blaise Olifant,” she repeated critically. 
_ She laughed. 


‘ “He might have done worse.” 
- He turned over the pages. ‘There’s one 
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thing here that my father was always drum- 
ming into me. Yes, here it is. It’s marked in 
blue pencil.” 

“Then it must have been drummed into me, 
too,” said Olivia. 

“““On ne consulte que Voreille, parce qu’on 
manyjue de ceur. La régle est V honnéteté.’” 

“Yes,” she said with a sigh. 

He replaced the book. They went in silence 
out to the landing. After a few seconds of em- 
barrassment they turned and went down the 
stairs again. i 

“T can more than understand, Miss Gale, 
why you feel you can’t let the house. But ’m 
sorry.” 

She weakened, foreseeing the house empty 
and desolate, given over to dust and mice and 
ghosts. 

“Tt was the idea of a pack of people, the 
British family in all its self-centeredness and 
selfishness coming in here, that I couldn’t 
stand,” she confessed. 

‘Then is there a chance for me?”’ he asked, 
his face brightening: “Look. I’m open to a 
bargain. The house is just what I want. Vm 
not a recluse. I’m quite human. I should 
like to have a place where I can put up a man 
or so for a week-end, and I’ve a married sister, 
none too happy, who now and then might like 
to find a refuge with me. There’s also a friend, 
rather a distinguished fellow, who wants to 
join me for a few months’ quiet and hard work. 
So, suppose I give you my promise to hold 
that room sacred, to keep it just as it is and 
allow no one to go into it except a servant to 
dust and so forth—what would you say? 
Not now. Think it over and write to me at 
your convenience.” 

His sympathy and comprehension had won 
her over. He was big and kind and brotherly. 
Somehow she felt that her mother would have 
liked him, accepting him without question as 
one of her own caste, and would have smiled on 
him as high priest in charge of the household 
gods. She reflected for a while; then, meeting 
his eyes, 

“You can have the house, Major Olifant,”’ 
she said seriously. 

He bowed. ‘I’m sure you will not regret 
it,” said he. “I ought to remind you, how- 
ever,” he added after a pause, “that I may 
have a companion for a few months. The 
distinguished fellow I mentioned. I wonder 
whether you’ve heard of Alexis Triona?” 

“The man who wrote ‘Through Blood and 
Snow?’ ” 

“Have you read it?” 

“Of course I have,” cried Olivia. ‘What do 
you think I do here all day? Twiddle my 
thumbs or tell my fortune by cards?” 

“T hope you think it’s a great book.” 

“An amazing book. And you’re going to 
bring him to live here? What’s he like?” 

“Tt would take days to tell you.” 

“Well, compress it into a sort of emergency 
ration,” said Olivia. 

So he sat by her side on the oak settle, near 
the anthracite stove in the hall, and told her 
what he knew of Alexis Triona. 


Tit 


wiat Blaise Olifant told Olivia about his 

prospective co-inhabitant of the Towers, 
and what Rowington, the publisher, and one or 
two others knew about him amounted to the 
following: 

One morning a motor-car having the second- 
hand air of a hiring garage and unoccupied 
save for the chauffeur drew up before the door 
of a great London publishing house. The 
chauffeur stepped from his seat, collected a 
brown paper package from the interior, and 
entered. 

“Can I see a member of the firm?” 

The clerk in the inquiry office looked sur- 
prised. Chauffeurs offering manuscripts on 
behalf of their employers were plentiful as 
blackberries in September, but chauffeurs 
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The Tale 


demanding an interview with 
heads of the house were rare as blackberries 
in March. 

“Tm afraid you can’t do that,” he replied 
civilly, “If you leave it here, it will be all 
right. I’ll give you a receipt which you can 
take back.” 

“T want to explain,” said the chauffeur. 

Scores of people weekly expressed the same 
desire. It was the business of the clerk to sup- 
press explanations. 

“Tt’s a manuscript to be submitted? Well, 
you must tell the author—”’ 

“JT am the author,” said the chauffeur. 

“Oh!” said the clerk, and his subconscious 
hand pushed the manuscript a millimeter 
forward on the polished mahogany counter. 

“The circumstances, you see, are ex- 
ceptional.” 

There being something exceptional in the 
voice and manner of the chauffeur, the clerk 
regarded him for the first time as a human 
being. 

“T quite see,” said he, “but the rules of the 
firm are ‘strict. If you will leave the manu- 
script, it will be read. Oh, I give you my word 
of honor,” he smiled. “ Everything that comes 
in is read. We have a staff who do nothing else. 
Is your name and address on it?” He began 
to untie the string. 

“The name, but not the address.” 

On the slip of paper which the clerk pushed 
across to him he wrote. 

“ Alexis Triona 
c/o John Briggs. 
2 Cherbury Mews 
Surrey Gardens, W.” 

The clerk scribbled an acknowledgment, the 

chauffeur thrust it into his pocket, and driving 


away, was lost in the traffic of London. 
oe FORTNIGHT afterward, Alexis Triona, 
who, together with John Briggs, as one 
single and indissoluble chauffeur, inhabited a 
little room over the garage in Cherbury Mews, 
received a letter to the effect that the publish- 
ing house, being interested in the MS. “Through 
Blood and Snow,” which he had kindly sub- 
mitted, would be glad if he would call, with a 
view to publication. The result was a second 
visit on the part of the chauffeur to the great 
firm. The clerk welcomed him with a bland 
smile and showed him into a comfortably fur- 
nished room where a benevolent, middle-aged 
man in gold spectacles stood with his back to 
the chimneypiece. He advanced with out- 
stretched hand to meet the author. 

“Mr. Triona? I’m glad to meet you. Won’t 
you sit down?” 

He motioned to a chair by the tidy writing 
table, where he sat and pulled forward the 
manuscript which had been placed there in 
readiness for the interview. He said pleas- 
antly: 

“Well. Let us get to business at once. 
should like to publish your book.” 

The slight quivering of sensitive nostrils 
alone betrayed the author’s emotion. 

“Tm glad,” he replied. “I think it’s worth 
publishing.” 

McRowington tapped the MS. in front of 
him with his forefinger. “Are these your own 
personal experiences?” 

“They are,” said the chauffeur. 

“Texcuse my questioning you,” said the 
publisher. ‘Not that it would greatly matter. 
But one likes to know. We should be inclined 
to publish it, either as a work of fiction or a 
work. of fact—but the handling of it—the 
method of publicity—would be different. 
course, you see,” he went on benevolently, 
“a-thing may be absolutely true in essence, 
like lots of the brilliant little war-stories that 
have been written the past few years, but 


We 


not true in the actual historical sense. Now 


your book would have more value if we could 
say that it is true in this actual historical 


sense, if we could say that it’s an authentic - 


record of personal experiences.” 


the august - 


‘lished and, justifying the confidence | 
Ofna 


tained to the mythical John 
-arraying himself in the | 


lion into the den of London’s 
in their hundreds, they had come to 


“You can -say that,” answered Triona 
quietly. 

The publisher leaned back in his chair. 
“Tow a man could have gone through what 
you have and remained sane passes under- 
standing.” 

For the first time the young man’s set 
features relaxed into a smile. “I shouldn’t 
like to swear that I am sane,” said he. 

“ve heard ex-prisoners say,”’ McRowington 
remarked, “that six months solitary confine- 
ment under such conditions,” he patted the 
manuscript, ‘is as much as the human reason 
can stand.” 

“As soon as hunting and killing vermin 
ceases to be a passionate interest in life,” 
said Triona. 

They conversed for a while. Stimulated by 
the publisher’s questions, Triona’ supple- 
mented details in the book, described his final 
adventure, his landing penniless. in London, 
his search for work. At last, said he, he had 
found a situation as chauffeur in the garage 
of a motor-hiring company. ‘The publisher 
glanced at the slip pinned to the cover of the 
manuscript. 

“And John Briggs?” ‘ , 

“A pseudonym. Briggs was my mother’s 
name. I am English on both sides, though my 
great grandfather’s people were Maltese. My 
father, however, was a naturalized Russian. 
I’ve mentioned it in the book.” ; 

“Quite so,” said the publisher. “I only 
wanted to get things clear. And now as to 
terms. Have you any suggestion?” — 


FTERWARD, Alexis Triona confessed to a 
wild impulse to ask for a hundred pounds— 
outright sale—and to a sudden lack of audacity 
which kept him silent. The terms which the 


of Triona 


publisher proposed, when the royalty system 


and the probabilities of such a book’s profits 
were explained to him, made him gasp with 
wonder. And when, in consideration, said 
the publisher, of his present impecunious posi- 
tion, he was offered an advance in respect of 
royalties exceeding the hundred pounds of his 
crazy promptings, his heart thumped until it 
became an all but intolerable pain. 

“Do you think,” he asked, amazed that his. 
work should have such market value, “that 
I could earn my living by writing?” 

“Undoubtedly.” The publisher beamed on 
the new author. “You have the matter. You 
have the gift. The style. The humor. The 
touch. I’m sure I could place things for you. 
Indeed it would be to our common advantage, 
pending publication. Only, of course, you 
mustn’t use any of the matter in the book. 
You quite understand?” , a 

Alexis Triona understood. He went away 
dancing on air. Write? His brain seethed 
with ideas. That the written expression of 
them should open the gates of Fortune was a 
new conception. He had put together the 


glowing, vivid book impelled by strange, un- | 


known forces. It was, as he had confidently 
declared, worth publishing. But the possible 
reward was beyond his dreams. And he could | 
sell more visions. . . . i se 

So he went back to his garage, and drove 
idle people to dinners and theaters, and in his 
scanty leisure wrote strange romances of love 
and war in Circassia and Tartary, and through 
the agency of the powerful publishing house 
sold them to solid periodicals, until the public 


” 











‘ 


mind became. gradually familiarized with his 
name. It was only when the book was pub 


‘et ethe. 

reat firm, blazed into popularity, that 
Triona discarded his livery gta cil that apper- » 
Briggs and, ¢ 
of ordinary 
citizenship, entered—to use, with a 
ence, the famous trope of a soe 
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Your easy-chair market place 


By publishing in its advertising 
pages what is from every point of 
view a buying directory of guaran- 
teed merchandise, Good MHouse- 
keeping is performing a service for 
the American housewife which, in 
its Way, is as great as the one it 
performs through the other features 
in its editorial pages. 


That these columns bring the world’s 
greatest market place into your 
home is established by the following 
facts: 

Good Housekeeping publishes more 


food advertising than any other mag- 
azine in America. 


Likewise, Good Housekeeping publishes 
more housefurnishing advertising, more 
household equipment advertising. And 
finally, taking all classes together, it 
carries the advertising of more firms than 
any other general women’s monthly pub- 
lication in America. 


It is well to remember, too, in con- 
sidering this remarkable record, 
that this great volume represents 
only a part of the business offered 
Good Housekeeping. 


Due to the fact that Good House- 
keeping tests all household appli- 
ances, all toilet and food ‘products, 
and otherwise guarantees all other 
things which cannot be subjected to 
any reasonable examination, no ad- 
vertising is accepted unless it passes 
ail of the exhaustive tests conducted 
in the laboratories of Goo'd House- 
keeping Institute, the Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, and the 
general Comparative Department. 


And then, of course, there are the 
Local and National Shopping Serv- 
ices which will take care of your 
clothes requirements; there are the 
Home-Decorating Service and the 
many other departments connected 
with Good Housekeeping Institute. 
All are free to readers. 


By using Good Housekeeping, you 
shorten the buying process; you 
select the best merchandise because 
only the best merchandise is shown 
in its pages and there can be no 
chance of error. : 


Use these pages as a comfort-direc- 
tory. 


This is the sixth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 
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Ehe~ Tale 


inhabitants of the Ural Mountains, or, at that 
time, of Bolshevik horrors in the remote con- 
fines of Asia, they tore each other to pieces, 
while the lion stepped serenely in the midst cf 
them. 

Tt was at Oxford, whither the sudden wave 
of fame had drifted him, that he met Blaise 
Olifant, who was living in the house of his 
sister, the wife of a brilliant, undomesticated, 
and somewhat dissolute professor of political 
economy. The Head of a College, interested 
in Russia, had asked him down to dine and 
sleep. There was a portentous dinner party 
whose conglomerate brain paralyzed the salmon 
and refroze the imported lamb. They over- 
whelmed the guest cf honor with their learning 
‘They were bent on probing beneath the surface 
of his thrilling personal adventures, which he 
natrated from time to time with attractive 
modesty. The episode of his reprieve when 
standing naked beside the steaming caldron in 
which he was to be boiled alive caused a 
shuddering silence. Perhaps it was too realistic 
for a conventional dinner-party, but he had 
discounted its ghastliness by a smiling non- 
chalance, telling it as though it had been an 
amusing misadventure of travel. 

Blaise Olifant, sitting opposite, sympathized 
with the man of actualities set down in this 
polite academy. He liked the man. He liked 
the boyish, clean-shaven face, the broad fore- 
head marked by very thin, horizontal lines, 
the thin, brown hair parted carelessly at the 
side and left to do what it liked, the dark 
gray eyes that sometimes seemed so calm be- 
neath the heavy lids and yet were capable of 
sudden illumination, the pleasant, humorous 
mouth, and the grotesque dimple of a hole in 
the middle of a long chin. 

E pitied the man. He pitied him for the 

~ hollows in his temples, for the swift flash 
of furtive glances, for the great sinews that 
stood out in his lean and nervous hands, for 
the general suggestion of shrunken muscular- 
ity in his figure. A stone or two, thought he, 
below his normal weight. He liked his voice, 
_ its soft, foreign intonation; he liked his mod- 
esty, his careless air of the slim young man of 
no account; he liked the courteous patience 
of his manner. He understood his little nerv- 
ous trick of plucking at his lips. 

Tn the drawing-room after dinner Mrs. Head 
_of College said to him, 

“A most interesting man—but I do wish he 
would look you in the face when he speaks to 

ou.” 

; Blaise Olifant suppressed a sigh. These 
good people were hopeless. They knew 
nothing. They did not even recognize the 
unmistakable brand of the prisoner who has 
suffered agony of body and degradation of 
soul. No man who has been a tortured slave 
regains, for years, command of his eyes. 

Hundreds of such men had Olifant seen, and 

the sight of them still made his heart ache. He 

explained politely. And with a polite air of 
unconvinced assent the lady received his 
explanation. 

He asked Triona to lunch the next day, and 
under the warmth of his kindly sympathy 
_ Triona expanded. He spoke of his boyhood 

in Moscow, where his father, a naturalized 
Russian, carried on business as a stock-broker; 

of his travels in England and France with his 

English mother; of his English tutor; of his 

promising start in life in a great Russian 
-motor-firm—an experience that guaranteed 
_ his livelihood during his late refugee months 
in London; of his military service; of his early 

_ war days as a Russian officer; of the twists of 
circumstance that sent him into the Imperial 
_ Secret Service; of incredible wanderings to the 

frontiers of Thibet; of the Revolution; of the 
murder of father and mother and the dis- 
_ appearance of his fortune like a wisp of cloud 
- evaporated by the sun; of many strange and 
woful things related in his book; of his escape 


‘city. But solitude in a village! 
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into a Swedish timber boat; of his torpedoing 
by a German submarine and his rescue by a 
British destroyer; of his landing naked save 
for shirt and trousers, sans money, sans papers, 
sans everything of value save his English 
speech; of the Russian Society in London’s 
benevolent aid; of the burning desire, an 
irresistible flame, to set down on paper all that 
he had gone through; of the intense nights 
spent over the book in his tiny, ramshackle 
room over the garage; and last, of the astound- 
ing luck that had been déalt him by the 
capricious wheel of fortune. 

In the presence of a sympathetic audience 
he threw aside the previous evening’s cloak of 
modest impersonality. He talked with a vivid 
picturesqueness that held Olifant spellbound. 
The furtive look in his eyes disappeared. They 
gleamed like compelling stars. His face lost 
its ruggedness, transfigured by the born 
narrator’s inspiration. . Olifant’s sister, Mrs. 
Woolcombe, a gentle and unassuming woman 
on whom the learning of Oxford weighed as 
heavily as the abominable conduct of her hus- 
band, listened with the rapt attention of a 
modern Desdemona. She gazed at him open- 
eyed, half-stupefied, as she had gazed lately at 
a great cinematograph film which had held all 
London breathless. 

When he had gone, she turned to her brother, 
still under the spell. 

“The boy’s a magician.” 

Blaise Olifant smiled. ‘The boy’s a man,” 
said he. 


(CHANCE threw them together, a while later, 

in London. There they met frequently, 
became friends. The quiet sincerity of thé 
soldier-scholar that was Blaise Olifant seemed 
to strike some chord of soothing in the heart of 
the young magician. Fundamentally ignorant 
of every geological fact, Triona brought to 
Olifant’s banquet of fossil solvents of the 
mystery of existence an insatiable appetite for 
knowledge. He listened to reluctant lectures 
on elementary phenomena such as ammonites, 
with the same rapt attention as Olifant listened 
to his tales of the old Empire of Prester John. 
The freemasonry of war, with its common ex- 
perience of peril and mutilation—once Triona 
slipped off pump and sock and showed a foot 
from which three toes had been shot away and 
an ankle seared with the fester of fetters— 
formed a primary bond of brotherhood. By 


the freemasonry of intellect, they found them- 


selves members of a higher chapter. 

“London is wonderful,” said Triona one 
day. ‘“London’s appreciation of the poor 
thing I have done is enough to turn any one’s 
head. But while my head is being turned in 
the most delightful way in the world, I can’t 
find time to do any work. And I must write 
in order to live. Do you know a little, quiet 
spot where I could stay for the winter and 
write this precious novel of mine?” 

Blaise Olifant reflected for a moment. “I 
myself am looking for a sort of hermitage. 
In fact I’ve heard of one in Shropshire which 
I’m going to look at next week. I want a big- 
gish house,” he explained with a smile. ‘I’ve 
had enough of dugouts and billets in a farm~ 
house with a hole through the roof to last me 
my natural life. So there would be room for a 
guest. If you would care to come and stay 
with me, wherever I pitch my comfortable 
tent, and carry on your job while I carry on 
mine, you would be more than welcome.” 

“My dear fellow,” cried Triona, impulsively 
thrusting out both hands to be shaken, “this 
is unheard of generosity. It means my soul’s 
salvation. Only the horrible dread of loneli- 
ness—you know the old solitary prisoner’s 
dread—has kept me from running down to 
some little out-of-the-way place—say in 
Cornwall. I’ve shrunk from it. But London 
is different. In my chauffeur’s days it was 
different. I had always associates, fares, the 
multitudinous sights and sounds of the vast 
Frankly, I 
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Brand-new 
U.S. Gov’t. 
Report on 
“CEDAR 
CHESTS 
as protectors 
against Moth 
damage” 
savs: 



















CHESTS 
DO KILL 
young larvae 
(mothworms.)” 












“Well, that ts the best little piece 
of news I’ve heard in years!’’ 


(“dar Yhests 


‘thavea pronounced killing effect | 
upon young clothes-moth worms 
(larvae).”’ 


“Of the larvae (moth worms) 
hatching within Cedar Chests 
from the 2074 eggs recorded— 
none were foundaliveonemonth 
from the date theeggs were placed 
in the chests.”’ 

“Practically all larvae (moth worms) 
hatching within the chests died within 
one to two weeks after hatching and a 
surprisingly large number died with- 
in two or three days..... 2? 

“Ti is only the larva or worm that dam- 
ages fabrics.’’ 


(“dar Yhests 


are no longer to be regarded as a luxury 
—beautiful and handy as they are—just 
as furniture—they are NOW known io be 
a vital necessity in every home. 


The complete U. S. Gov’t. Repori has 
been tastily reprinted under the title, 
“Moth Truths,” and will be sent you 
promptly on request, free with our com- 
pliments. You will know what to do next. 
Cedar Chests are sold in all good stores 
everywhere. Ask your dealer if he is 
familiar with the new Gov’t. Report. 


Send your name at once to 


THE Cedar Chest Manufacturers 


of America 
(Quality and Responsibility.) 
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You are Missing the 


‘Treat in Beans 





—if you don’t know about Genuine 
California Seaside Limas and Baby Limas 


ROWN in California in rich soil near 

the sea, favored by sea fogs, Seaside 
Lima Beans provide a fine delicacy of flavor 
found in no other kind of beans. 


Alluring, tender, toothsome, and szveet— 


“sweet as nuts.” 


Boil or bake them as you do other beans 
or serve in many other ways when. you 
can’t use common beans. 


Just to see, try the recipe printed below. 
You will find lima. bean croquettes a de- 
licious delicacy with a new nut-like flavor. 
Bear in mind, too, that these genuine lima 
beans are nutritious in addition to their 
attractive flavor, furnishing 1600 calories of 
energizing nutriment per pound. 


Recipe for Lima Bean Croquettes 


I cup lima beans, cold water to cover, 44 cup 
rolled, dried bread crumbs, 3 tablespoons milk, 1 egg, 
14 teaspoon salt, pepper, I teaspoon sage, onion juice. 

Soak beans over night in cold water, or prepare 
without soaking. Drain and cook in boiling water 
until soft, then force through a puree strainer. Add 
crumbs, milk, seasonings, and egg, beaten slightly. 
Shape in the form of croquettes; dip in egg and 
crumbs and fry in deep fat. Serves about five. 


You can be sure of getting genuine limas by 
asking for Seaside Lima Beans, large size or baby 
limas. Either size is equally good in any recipe. 
‘Seaside’ are the selected, thin-skinned, tender, nut- 
like beans—the finest limas grown. So don't say 
merely ‘‘limas'’ when you order. 


elles tonight, just to learn how good they are. 
You'll serve them at least twice a week thereafter. 








12 Free Menus With Recipes 


Mail coupon below and we'll send you, free, 
12 ‘‘Meatless Menus”’ with complete, tested 
recipe for each bean dish. 


*SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


; Always ask your retailer for 
“Seaside” Lima Beans. 

He'll gladly show you the large 
sack stamped ‘‘Seaside,” in which 
these beans are shipped to him. 

Some retailers can supply con- 


venient 2-lb. cartons labeled “Sea- 
sice Lima Beans."’ 
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California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. M-14 Oxnarp, CALIFORNIA 


a ee 
I California Lima Bean Growers Assn., | 
1 Dept. M-i4 Oxnard, California. i 
i Please send me, without charge, the 12 
“‘Meatless Menus,’’ with complete tested recipe 
| for each bean dish. | 
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funked it. I’ve lived so much alone that now I 
must talk. If I didn’t talk, I should go mad. 
Or, rather, I must feel that I can talk if I want 
to. I keep a hold on myself, however. If ] 
bored you with my loquacity, you wouldn’t 
have made me your delightful proposal.” 

“Well, you’ll come, if I can get the right 
kind of house?” 

“With all the gratitude in life,” cried 
Triona, his eyes sparkling. ‘But not as your 
guest. Some daily, weekly, monthly arrange- 
ment—so that we shall both be free—you to 
kick me out—I to go—” 

“Just as you like,’’ laughed Olifant. “T 
should be pleased only to have your company.” 

“And God knows,” cried Triona, .‘‘ what 
yours would be to me.” 


IV 


JOHN FREKE was one of the most highly 

respected men in Medlow. A great leader 
in municipal affairs, he had twice been mayor 
of the town and was chairman of the local 
hospital, President of clubs and associations 
innumerable, and held Provincial Masonic 
rank. But as John Freke persisted in walking 
about the draper’s shop in Old Street, estab- 
lished by his grandfather, his family consorted, 
not with the gentry of the neighborhood, but 
with the “homely folk” such as the Trivetts 
and the Gales. His daughter, Lydia, and 
Olivia had been friends in the far-off days, 
although Lydia was five years older. She was 
tall and creamy and massive and capable, and 
had a rich contralto voice, and Olivia, very 
young and eager, had, for a brief period, sat 
adoring at her feet. Then Lydia had married 
a young officer of Territorials who had been 
billeted on her father, and Olivia had seen 
her no more. As a young war-wife she pursued 
all kinds of interesting avocations remote from 
Medlow and as a young war-widow had set up 
a hat-shop in Maddox Street. Rumor had it 
that she prospered. The best of relations 
apparently existed between herself and old 
John Freke, who put up the capital for her 
venture, and desultory correspondence had 
kept her in touch with Olivia. The fine 
frenzy of girlish worship had been cured long 
ago by Lydia’s cruel lack of confidence during 
her courtship. The announcement of the 
engagement had been a shock; the engagement 
itself a revelation of selfish preoccupation, A 
plain young sister had been sole bridesmaid at 
the wedding, and the only sign of Lydia’s life 
during the honeymoon had been a picture 
postcard on the correspondence space of which 
was scrawled, “This is a heavenly place. 
Lydia Dawlish.” Then had followed the years 
of sorrow and stress during which Olivia’s 
hurt at the other’s gracelessness had passed, 
like a childish thing, away. 

Lydia’s succeeding letters, mainly of con- 
dolence, had, however, kept unbroken the 
fragile thread of friendship. The last especially, 
written after Mrs. Gale’s death, gave evidence 
of sincere feeling and emboldened Olivia, who 
knew no other mortal soul in London—the real 
London which did not embrace the Clapham 
aunt and uncle—to seek her practical advice. 
In the voluminous response she recognized 
the old, capable Lydia. Letter followed letter 
until, with Mr. Trivett’s professional assist- 
ance, she found herself the lucky tenant of a 
little suite in a set of service flats in Victoria 
Street. 

She entered into possession a fortnight after 
her interview with Blaise Olifant, who was to 
take up residence at the Towers the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Trivett and his wife, Mr. 
Fenmarch and Mr. Freke, and the elder Miss 
Freke who kept house for her father, saw her 


off at the station, covering her with their 


protective wings to the last moment. Each 
elderly gentleman drew her aside and, with 
wagging of benevolent head, offered help in 
time of trouble. They all seemed to think she 
was making for disaster. . 


do nothing but stare open-mouthed, 


of." hoened 


But their solicitude touched her deeply. 
The lump that had arisen in her throat hee 
she passed out across the threshold of her 
home, swelled uncomfortably, and when the 
train moved off and she responded to waving 
hands and hats on the platform, tears stood in 
her eyes. Presently she recovered. 

“Why should things so dear be so dismal?” 

Myra did not reply. She herself exhibited 
no symptoms of exhilaration. As they ap- 
proached London, Olivia’s spirits rose. At 
last the dream of the past weeks was about to 
be realized. When she stepped out of the train 
at Paddington, it was with the throb of the con- 
queror setting foot, for the first time, on 
coveted territory. She devoured with her 
eyes, through the cab windows, the shops and 
the sights and the movement of the great 
thoroughfares through which they passed on 
their way to Victoria Mansions where her 
fifth-floor eyrie was situated. Once there, 
Myra, accustomed to the spacious family 
house, sniffed at the exiguous accommodation — 
and sarcastically remarked that it would have 
been better if air were laid on like gas. Why 
give up the ease of a big house for poky 
lodgings half-way up to the sky? 

Meanwhile Olivia had thrown up the sash 
of the sitting-room window and was gazing 
down at the ceaseless traffic in the street below 
—gazing down on the roofs of the taxis and 
automobiles which sped like swift, flat beetles, 
on the dwarfed yet monstrous insects that 
were the motor buses, on the foreshortened 
dots of the hurrying, ant-like swarms of pedes- 
trians. Shivers of ecstasy ran through her. 
At last she herself was a unit in this eager life 
of London. She would have her place in the 
absorbing yet perplexing drama into the midst 
of which she had stepped with no key to its 
meaning. But she would pick up the threads, 
learn what had gone before—of that she felt 
certain—and then—she laughed—she would 
play her part with the best of them. To- 
morrow she would be scurrying about among 
them, with her definite human aims. Why 
not tonight? Delirious thought! She was 
free. She could walk out into the throbbing 
thoroughfares, and who could say her nay? 

She withdrew from the window and stood 
in the dark room, a light in her eyes, and 
clenched her hands. Yes. She would go out 
now, and walk and walk, and fill her soul with 
the wonder of it all. 

And then practical memory administered a 
prosaic jog to her aspiring spirit. Lydia 
Dawlish was coming to dine with her in the 
common dining-room or restaurant down- 
stairs. Shivering cold, she shut the window 
turned on the light, and sat by the fire and 
ordered tea in the most matter-of-fact way in 
the world. r 


* 
1 


LYDIA DAWLISH appeared a couple of 
hours afterward, fair, plump, and prosper- 
ous, attired in one of her own cera creations 
of hats set at a rakish angle on her blondé hair, . 
and a vast coat of dark fur. Olivia, in her | 
simple, black semi-evening frock run up by an 
agitated Medlow dressmaker, felt a poor iittle 
dot of a thing before this regal personage. — 
And when the guest threw off the coat, the 
flowered silk lining of which was a dazing jo 
starved feminine eyes, and revealed the slat 
blue dinner gown from which creamy neck and 
shapely arms emerged insolent, Olivia could A 
















power came to gasp her wonder and | 
tion. “7S ee 
“Tt’s only an old thing,” said Lydi 
had to put on a compromise between 
stairs and Percy’s.” , * 
“Percy’s—? game is 
“Yes—don’t you know? The ni 
I’m going on afterward.” | : 
Olivia’s face fell. “I thought you 
going to spend the evening with me.” 
“Of course I am, silly child. Nig 
don’t begin till eleven. A man, 





O"Anniversary 


HIS is the 30th year of Sellers progress. Compare any cabinet 
of 30 years ago with the wonderful Sellers of today and you 
LER ae will realize what these years of advancement under the Sellers 
standard have done for kitchen convenience. 

The “15 Famous Features’’ are today making kitchen work 
easier for thousands and thousands of housekeepers. These in- 
clude the famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin; the Automatic 
Base Shelf Extender; the Ant-Proof Caster; the Dust-Proof Base 
Top underneath the Porceliron Work Table; the Oil Hand-Rubbed 
Finish and many others. 

Now, as a fitting tribute to the 30th Anniversary of the Sellers 
idea, three more long-needed features have been added to the 
cabinet. 

First, is the new extending Table Drawer Section. Makes it 
possible to get anything from the big table drawer—even when 
the work table is fully extended and littered with things. 

Second, is the new Automatic Double Base Shelf Extender 
which brings both base shelves out where you can easily reach 
pots and pans. 

The third is the new Silverware Drawer, just above the roll cur- 
tain. Plush lined and a most convenient place for the knives, 
forks and spoons in frequent use. 

Yet, with all these wonderful features, the Sellers costs no more 
than any good cabinet. Your dealer will gladly arrange terms to 
meet your income. 

See him. Meanwhile, write for a free copy of the new Sellers 
Blue Book which pictures and describes all the Sellers cabinets 
and Sellers features. are 





G. J. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 
ELWOOD, INDIANA 


BELLERS 


iol Ht E Dirge sr ehevew IN Lei Nee OrU R HOU S E 


BY INVITATION 
™ 


The Sellers costs only half as much as a built-in cab- 
inet. Has more conveniences and sanitary features. 
Requires only the floor space of a kitchen table. 





In using advertisements see page 4. 163 












































“ You Folks Have Me Handicapped 
With Your Comfys” 


OU can’t really rest and enjoy 

yourself to the full when you 

continue to wear your heavy 
walking shoes in your hours of ease 
and relaxation. 


More and more people of good taste 
and refinement are taking a common- 
sense view of this matter,’ especially 
when, to get real foot comfort, it is 
no longer necessary to wear hideous, 
sloppy ‘“‘bedroom”’ slippers. 


That is the thing so many discrimi- 
nating people like about Genuine 
Daniel Green Comfys. They can slip 
them, on as soon as they come home 
at night, and if friends drop in, they 
know that their feet will look trim 
and neat, with no need to apologize 
for their informality. 


Quiet and dignified in color and style, 


For NC.i, Women and Children 


Daniel Green 
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their trim custom-built appearance 
and perfect fit make them unlike any 
other slippers. ‘They are the last 
word in good taste and good form. 


Of course you would naturally expect 
such well built shoes as Daniel Green 
Comfys to cost slightly more. 
look so much better at the beginning, 
and hold their shape so perfectly 
after long months of wear, that you 
will readily agree that their greater 
value is far more than the slight 
difference in cost. 


Don’t forget that inferior slippers— 
either carelessly or otherwise—are 
sometimes offered as Comfys. Insist 
on the genuine that bears the Comfy 
label. Daniel Green Felt Shoe Com- 
pany, Dolgeville, N. Y. New York 
Office: 116 East 13th Street. 
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Why—do they- describe other 
felt slippers as “Gust as 
good” if Daniel Green 
Comfys were not the 

| best? Don’t be misled; 
look for this label in 
the slippers you buy. 
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Rooke, is calling for me. Well. How are 
you? And what are your plans now you’ve 
got here?” 

She radiated health and vigor. Also pro- 
claimed sex defiant, vaguely disquieting to the 
country-bred girl. Olivia felt suddenly shy. 

“Tt will take me a few days to turn round.” 

“Also to find clothes to turn round in,” 
said Lydia, with a good-humored yet com- 
prehensive glance at the funny little black 
frock. “I hope you haven’t been laying in a 
stock of things like that.” 

Olivia smiled. This was but a makeshift. 
She had been saving up for London. Perhaps 
Lydia would advise her. 

“Tl take you about with me tomorrow,” 
Lydia declared grandly, ‘‘and put you in the 
way of things. I dare say I can find you a hat 
or two chez Lydia—that’s me—at cost price.” 
She laughed and put a patronizing arm round 
Olivia’s shoulders. ‘We'll make a woman of 
you yet.” 

The lift carried them down to the restaurant 
floor. They dined, not too badly, at a side 
table from which they could view the small, 
crowded room. Olivia felt disappointed. 
Only a few people were in evening dress. It 
was rather a dowdy assembly, very much like 
that in the boarding-house at Llandudno, her 
father’s summer holiday resort for years before 
the war. Her inexperience had expected the 
glitter and joy of London. ‘The feast seemed 
tame and the imported mutton tough. She 
reproached herself for inadequate entertain- 
ment of her resplendent friend. 


"THEY talked; chiefly Lydia, after she had 
received Olivia’s report on her family’s wel- 
fare and contemporary Medlow affairs; and 
Olivia listened contentedly, absorbing every 
minute strange, esoteric knowledge of the great 
London world of which the pulsating center 
appeared to be Lydia Ltd., in Maddox Street. 
There Duchesses bought hats which their 
Dukes did not pay for. There Cabinet 
Ministers’ wives, in the hope of getting on the 
right financial side of Lydia, whispered con- 
fidential Cabinet secrets, while Ministers 
wondered how the deuce things got into the 
papers. She rattled off names like a machine- 
gun. She impressed Olivia with the fact that 
Lydia Ltd. was not a mere hat shop, but a 
social institution of which Lydia Dawlish was 
the creating and inspiring personality. 
She commanded a legion of men who had 
- vowed that she should live, free of charge, on 
the fat of the land, and should travel whither- 
soever she desired, in swift motor-cars. 
“Of course, my dear,” she said, “‘it’s rather 
a strain. Men will cart about a stylish, good- 
looking woman for a certain time, just out of 
vanity. But if she’s a dull fool, they’re either 
bored to tears and chuck her, or. they’ll want 
to—well—well— Anyhow, you’ve got to 
keep your wits about you and amuse them. 
You’ve got to pay for everything in this life— 
or work for the means of paying—which 
comes to the same thing. And I work. I 
_ don’t say it isn’t pleasant work—but it’s hard 
_work. You go out with a man to dinner, 
theater, and a night club, and dismiss him at 
your front door at two o’clock in the morning 
with the perfectly contented feeling that he 
has had a perfectly good time and would be an 
ass to spoil things by hinting at anything 
different—and you’ve jolly well earned your 
comfortable, innocent night’s rest.” 

This exposition of the whole philosophy of 
modern conscientious woman came at the 
__ end of dinner. Olivia toyed absently with her 
- coffee, watching successive spoonfuls of tepid, 

light-amber-colored liquid fall into her cup. 
“But—all these men—” she said in a low 
_ voice; the position was so baffling and so dis- 
concerting. ‘You are a beautiful and clever 
‘woman. Don’t they sometimes want to—to 
_ make love to you?” 
“They all do. What do you think? I, an 
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unattached widow and, as you say, not un- 
attractive. But because I’m clever, I head 
them off. That’s the whole point of what I’ve 
been telling you.” 

“But suppose,” replied Olivia, still intent 
on her coffee, “suppose you fell in love with 
one of these men. Women do fall in jove, I 
believe.” 

“Why then I’d marry him the next day,” 
cried Lydia with a laugh. “But,” she added, 
“that’s not the type of man a sensible woman 
falls in love with.” 

Olivia’s eyes sought the table-cloth. She 
was conscious of disturbance and, at the 
same time, virginal resentment. “As far as 
my limited experience goes—a woman isn’t 
always sensible.” 

“She has to learn sense. That’s the great 
advantage of modern life. It gives her every 
opportunity of acquiring it from the mornent 
she goes out into the world.” 

“And what kind of man does the sensible 
woman fall in love with?” 

“Somebody comfortable,” replied Lydia. 
“My ideal would be a young, rather lazy, and 
very broad-minded bishop.” 

“But these men who take you out—” 
Olivia persisted thoughtfully “and do all these 
wonderful things for you—it must cost them 
a dreadful lot of money—what kind of people 
are they?” 

“All sorts. Some are of the very best—the 
backbone of the nation. They go off and marry 
nice girls who don’t frequent night clubs, and 
settle down for the rest of their lives.” 

They drank their coffee and went upstairs, 
where questions of more immediate practical 
interest occupied their minds. Olivia’s ward- 
robe was passed in review, while Myra stood 
impassive like a sergeant at kit inspection. 

“My poor child,” said Lydia, “you’ve not a 
single article, inside or outside, that is fit to 
wear. Ill send you a second-hand clothes 
woman who’ll buy up the whole lot as it stands 
and give you a good price for it. I don’t know 
yet quite what you’re thinking of doing—but 
at any rate you can’t do it in these things.” 

Olivia looked wistfully at the home-made 
garments which Lydia cast with scorn across 
the bed. They had at least seemed quite 
dainty and appropriate. 

“Well,” she said with a sigh. 
best, Lydia.” 


“You know 


"THESE all-important matters held their at- 
tention till a quarter past eleven, when Mr. 
Sydney Rooke was announced. He was an 
elderly young man in evening dress, with 
crisp, black hair parted in the middle and 
thinning at the temples. A little, military 
mustache gave him an air of youth which was 
belied by deep lines in his sallow face. His 
dark eyes were rather tired and his mouth 
hard. But his manners were perfect. He gave 
them both to understand that though Lydia 
was, naturally, the lady of his evening’s 
devotion, yet his heart was filled with a sense of 
Olivia’s graciousness. Half a dozen words and 
a bow did it. In a polite phrase, a bow, and a 
gesture he indicated that if Miss Gale would 
join them, his cup of happiness would over- 
flow. Olivia pleaded fatigue. Then another 
evening? With Mrs. Dawlish. A pleasant 
little party, in fact. He would be enchanted. 
“We'll fix it up for about a fortnight hence,” 
said Lydia significantly. “Tomorrow then, 
dear, at eleven.” 

When they had gone, Olivia, who had ac- 
companied them to the flat door, threw herself 
on the sofa and, putting her- hands behind her 
head, stared over the edge of her own world into 
a new one strange and bewildering. 

Myra entered. “Are you ever going to bed?” 

“T suppose I must,” said Olivia. 

“ Are dressed-up men like that often coming 
here?” 

“God knows,” said Olivia, ‘who is coming 
here. I don’t.” 


eevee? _. (To be continued) - 
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HE bell rings: Mandy sets 

down her iron. But warned by 
the shining red “‘Signalite”’ she dis- 
connects the cord before she ‘‘an- 
swers the door.”’ Brightlv burning 
as long as the current is on, a red 
Signalite cap on the end of the cord 


is an insistent reminder to both ~ 


careless and careful to ‘‘disconnect 
before leaving.” It removes all 
chance of overheating, scorching, 
and wasted electricity. 


%* HUBBELL 


} Signalite 


Hubbell Signalite 
is but one of the 
ten handy electri- 
cal specialties in 
the Hubbell Te- 
Tap-Ten. There are Te-Taps and 
Te-Caps for every purpose, Cord 
Connectors, a Pull Socket Plug; 
each bringing you some new electri- 
cal convenience. Ask your dealer 
to show them to you. Have you 
received your copy of that inter- 
esting booklet: “For Milady’s Con- 
venience’? Write Dept. M for it. 


HARVEY HUBBELL‘ 
ELECTRICAL 44 SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT ([|RBF]]) CONN, U.S.A. 
>. QW —— 


Alt Standard Plugs-Caps 
a W] fit HUBBELL TeTaps 
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277 Recipes 
Good Housekeeping’s 


Book of Recipes 
and Household 
Discoveries 
Which we will give you 
Without Cost 


WOULD you like Pork Chops A L’Indienne, 

cooked in a spicy sauce and garnished as 
in the picture, as a variation for your menus? 
Or maple rolls, mock chop suey, Swedish 
omelet, Chinese rarebit, date sponge, chocolate 
animals, butterfly salad and a host of other 
new recipes? 


VERY recipe has been tested and stand- 

ardized in Good Housekeeping Institute. 
The. troublesome question of ‘“‘something 
different” to serve can be solved with this 
valuable book. 


HE Household Discoveries are all new and 
answer needs of housekeeping, health- 
keeping, entertaining, etc. ° 


How to Get the Book 


This book is not for sale. But to all present 
subscribers of Good Housekeeping who send 
in a new subscription (one other than their 
own for a friend, we will send a copy of the 
book without charge. Won’t you tell a friend 
about Good Housekeeping—send us her sub- 
scription, and let us send jou in return, a 
copy of this book? 


Use this Coupon 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Dept. A222 
119 W. Fortieth St,, New York City 

Gentlemen: ; 
I enclose $2.50 for which 
Housekeeping for one year to 


send Good 





Insert name of person to whom Good Housekeeping is to be sent. 


Name 


(Canadian postage, $1 extra; Foreign, $1.50 extra.) 

Your name and address should be caretully printed 

a — marein so that you may be certain to receive 
e book. 
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Furnishings and Decorations 


(Continued from page 40) 


a certain solid magnificznce which was far 
from unattractive. 

The term Jacobean is loosely applied to the 
entire period from the accession of James I in 
1603 to the death of Charles II in 1688, al- 
though the term ‘‘Stuart’? would be more cor- 
rectly employed. For still greater accuracy, 
however, it may be divided into three parts; the 
Jacobean period proper, covering the reign of 
James I and Charles I, the Cromwellian period 
or Commonwealth, from 1649 to 1660, and the 
Carolean or Restoration period under Charles 
II and James IJ, from 1660 to 1688. 

Furniture continued to be made of oak for 
the most part, but the variety of pieces was 
gradually extended to include settees and love- 
seats, day-beds, mirrors, buffets, dressers, and 
footstools, the latter made a practical necessity 
by the high seats of the chairs. 


Jacobean Characteristics 


Although refined in proportion and detail in 
comparison with that of the earlier portion of 
the Tudor period, early Jacobean and Restora- 
tion furniture was still heavy and lacking in 
grace, with a tendency to squat proportions 
which resulted, no doubt, from the prevalence 
of low ceilings in the rooms of the period. 
Court cupboards were still produced, but by 
degrees the huge swellings of the columns sup- 
porting the cornice diminished in size until 
they became small, pendant ornaments. 

Prior to the Commonwealth, chairs remained 
few in number—possibly because too un- 
comfortable to achieve popularity—stools and 
benches continuing to satisfy the needs of the 
masses. The wainscot chair persisted, but with 
an interesting difference which is an aid to the 
identification of individual pieces. In strictly 
Elizabethan types, the top rail of the chair is 
placed between the uprights, whereas in 
Jacobean wainscot chairs the rail is fastened 
across the tops of the uprights and forms part 
of the cresting. | Ornamental design was 
largely architectural during the early part of 
the Stuart or Jacobean period, and its chief 
inspiration was derived from the Renaissance, 
as in the days of the Tudors. 

A new type of chair was originated in York- 
shire about the beginning of the Common- 
wealth. This was smaller and lighter in scale 
than the wainscot chair, and had turned legs 
and stretchers. The open back had uprights 
with carved finials, and there were two or more 
fan-shaped, carved crosspieces, often with 
pendant ornaments in the form of acorns, as 
illustrated in the lower right-hand corner of 
page 49. Another interesting style had the 
back filled with a double row of slender spindles 
held in place by carved crosspieces with the 
lower edges cut to form a series of rounded 
arches. Somewhat later there was evolved a 
chair with a square back, not joined to the 
seat at the bottom as in the wainscot chair, 
and having turned legs, stretchers, and up- 
rights, and back and seat padded and covered 
with leather or a sober-hued fabric. ‘This is 
the type popularly known as the Cromwell 
chair. Another very charming piece of furni- 
ture which became popular during the Crom- 
wellian Era, was the gate-leg table, made both 
with turned legs of the type shown at the 
foot of page 49, and with the twisted legs 
which have been attributed to Portuguese 
influence. 

With the restoration of the monarchy and 
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the placing of Charles IL upon the throne of 
England, a new and more luxurious mode of 
living succeeded the Puritanical self-denial and 
sober frugality of the Commonwealth. The 
increased use of walnut fostered the elabora- 
tion of furniture, since it was superior to oak 
for delicate turning and carving. Chair seats 
and backs of cane were introduced, and the 
Flemish scroll was lavishly employed. At first it 
appeared only in the carving of chair backs and 
crestings, but soon was used to form the front 
legs and arm supports, and frequently was seen 
in the ornately-carved stretchers, usually 
arched, which extended across the front, be- 
low the seat. A superb chair of this type, with 
twisted stretchers and back supports, scroll 
front legs and arm supports, cane seat and 
back, and a richly carved cresting and front 
stretcher, may be noted in the lower left-hand 
corner of page 49. ‘This is a particularly inter- 
esting example, both on account of its masterly 
execution, and because the British royal arms 
appear in the cresting, thus indicating that it 
was made for some member of the royal family, 
if not for the King himself. Another style of 
high-backed chair was upholstered with bright 
colored fabrics, and sofas and settees were 
made to match. Settles with the seats hinged 
so that the lower portion served as both seat 
and chest were introduced. Beds were in- 
creasingly ornate, with headboards and testers 
richly carved as wellas the posts. In addition 
to the long, narrow refectory table which in 
Elizabeth’s reign began to supersede the re- 
movable table tops laid on stretchers, gate-leg 
and draw-top types became common, and the 
increasing prevalence of tea and coffee drinking 
led to the introduction of small tables of every 
conceivable shape. 

In addition to oak and walnut, the late 
Carolean period witnessed the introduction of 
elm, beech, chestnut, and deal for the making of 
furniture, but these woods being less durable, 
few examples have survived. 


Forms of Decoration 

Inlay, marqueterie, painting, lacquering, 
applied ornament, and veneer were employed 
to some extent thoughout the seventeenth 
century, and with increasing frequency toward 
its close. Carving, however, was still the 
principal means of enriching furniture and 
was of several types, including modeled, flat, 
and scratch carving. In the first, the design 
was elaborately modeled and thrown into still 
higher relief by sinking the background. The 
flat type was formed by gouging out the back- 
ground, leaving the pattern as a series of flat 
forms, and in.sreatch carving the design was 
merely outlined with deep incisions. i 

Neither the Tudor styles in furniture, nor 
those of the Carolean or Charles II period can 
be regarded as typically English. The first 
were dominated by Renaissance ideas, and 
the second. were developed under a monarch 
whose tastes and sympathies were French 
rather than English. It was the early and 
middle portions of the so-called Jacobean 


period which came nearest to achieving a 


national art expression, and it is interesting 


to note that they supplied the models for the | 2 


earliest furniture produced in the American 


Colonies, and that many fine old pieces of 
distinctly Jacobean inspiration may still be 
found among the treasured heirlooms in © 
American homes, and in our leading museums. _ 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


If not, reread this lesson in which you will find them all answered. 
Then take pen and paper and write down the answers from memory. 
. Which English period inspired the earliest American furniture? 
. Was Elizabethan or Tudor furniture purely English in conception? 
. Name the chief types of decoration used in the XVII century. 
. Describe the three most prominent types of early Jacobean chairs. 
. Mention some of the furnishings developed in the XVII century. | 
- Name some of the characteristics of Elizabethan furniture. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘My Victor Records 
shall be my biography ” 


That was Caruso’s characteristic remark when he was 
once approached regarding his biography. 

The one hundred and seventy-eight Victor Records by 
Caruso, and many records yet to be issued, truly constitute 
the best autobiography of the world’s greatest singer; a 
unique autobiography which has never been equalled for 
vividness; an autobiography which is itself alive and which 
will continue to delight all the succeeding generations. 

The Caruso records include fifty-six operatic arias, 
twenty-three concert ballads, sixteen Neapolitan songs, 
fifteen love lyrics, twelve sacred numbers, five patriotic 
selections, and fifty-one concerted numbers, all of which 
are listed in the Victor Record Catalog. Any dealer in 
Victor products will gladly give you a copy and play any 
numbers for you. 
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\|| BETTER THAN RICHES 


There was once a rug-maker of Persia noted for the beauty of his work, 
and his name was Ali Ben Sahrab. 


Many buyers came and waited for him, knowing that his rugs were good; 

while the merchants 1n the market-place despised the poor weaver who 

had little to sell, though that little was of the finest quality. | 
Once late at night, as he bent lovingly over his loom, these merchants 

came secretly to him, saying, “Why do you waste so much time over each 

small rug when you might make many and sell to us at a great profit?” 


_ And Ben Sahrab answered with the wisdom of Solomon: “A good name 
is better than riches, and service is above silver or gold. I am content.” 





The manufacturer who is too much 
concerned with profit cannot build an 
enduring business. Certainly he never 
makes the best product in his field. 
Invariably there is another manufac- 
turer in the same field whose pride of 
product is greater than his pride of 
profit, and his name comes to be the 
mark of all that is finest and most 
enduring. 


The Squibb Laboratories were 
founded by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a 
distinguished physician and a learned 
chemist, whose desire was to set a new 
and higher standard of quality in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical and 
chemical products. 


As a physician, the founder of the 
House of Squibb knew that products 
of this class must be pure to be useful 
and safe, As a chemist he knew that 


such purity was within the power of 
science. 

From the beginning, the House of 
Squibb resolved to make its products 
so good that their worth could not 
fail to be recognized. The business, 
therefore, could not fail to grow. As 
it grew, the facilities of growth were 
used to make still better products and 
the business grew more. 

For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as 
full guaranty of skill, knowledge and 
honor in the manufacture of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products made ex- 
clusively for the medical profession, 
and used only by the physician and 
the surgeon. 

The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as posi- 
tive assurance of true purity and re- 
liability. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. : 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; 

cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. _ In 
sealed tins. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions, 


Sold by reliable druggists éveryw 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every\prod 














Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective 
powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no soap 
or other detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and 
soothing powder. Boudoir, Carnation, Violet 
and Unscented. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of 
correct composition for the care of the skin. 





Sduibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by labora- 
tory tests for their full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through druggists.) 


e,/in original sealed packages. 
is the honor and integrity of its maker. 
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HE danger signal has been raised from coast 

to coast; America is fast becoming a nation 
of lawbreakers: The tendency is most 
pronounced perhaps in the populous East, 
but there is no ‘state in which responsible officers of 
the law are not worried about the flagrant disregard 
for some laws and the consequent difficulty in en- 
forcing these laws and many more. + For the breaking 
of a law never stands alone as an‘act that is finished; 
the transgressor may never offend again or with 
respect to any. other law, but he has paved the way 
for some one else. Why does crime go in waves? 
On the same principle that a spark runs along a 
train of powder: there are always susceptible minds 
on which a lawless act strikes with the force of an 
explosion and, other conditions being favorable, a 
crime will result. It must be acknowledged that 
at the present time conditions.are not only favor- 
able, but inciting to the infraction of practically all 
the laws in the moral code. 


HE cause, or causes, can easily be found. Most 

of them lie in an action which represented the 
deliberate conviction of an overwhelming majority 
of the chosen lawmakers, both state and national, 
of the. whole United States, with the exception of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. All 
the other states ratified the prohibition amendment 
in the way provided by their own constitutions, and 
whether we like it or not we have no more right 
to disregard it than we have the amendment abolish- 
ing human slavery. The holding of a slave in New 
York and the selling of a bottle of beverage whisky 
in New Jersey are acts equally heinous before the 
Constitution of the United States. And yet, accord- 
ing to an observer in The Independent, “people . . . 
otherwise law-abiding and patriotic and well-inten- 
tioned, protect bootleggers and otherwise violate the 
Volstead Act. with the same faith in the justice of 
their actions that a group of Middle Western Ameri- 
cans would have in evading a law that prohibited 
them from planting corn.” This is a situation that 
must set sober-minded people to thinking, even to 
the point of asking themselves whether the pleasure 
that is to be found in illicit intoxicants compensates 
for the fact that their purchase or sale, aside from being 
an illegal act, does not end with the transaction; it 
is another wave started that will ultimately wash 
against the foundation of all law in this country. 
It is an encouragement of bootlegging and all that 
goes with it, for money in a bootlegger’s pocket is 
not far removed from the pockets of the most criminal 
class in any community. 


As It Is Done in College 


HE extent to which violations of this sovereign 
law is looked upon with complacency is amazing 

and disturbing. The dean of an Eastern college not 
far enough from the Canadian border to make motor 
trips arduous is reported to have said that the change 
in the financial condition of a student who one year 
was working his way and the next was living in afflu- 
ence was due to rum-running. When asked why 
the student was not expelled the dean replied that 
too many members of the faculty were profiting by 
the student’s smuggling. Is it to be doubted that 
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the student body knew of the smuggling and of the. 


protection of the lawbreaker by those higher up? 
And is it to be doubted that several hundred young 
men will go out into life with a lessened respect for 
law? That is the dangerous feature of all this pro- 
hibition business; we are"breeding disrespect for law 
in every class of society. Not this law alone, but 
all laws. The process is inevitable. You'don’t like 
the law forbidding you to purchase intoxicants. 
Another doesn’t like the law that says he must not 
steal. The law says you are on a common level, 
but you won’t admit it, and if you were on a jury 
you would vote to convict the thief. That will not 
prove to the thief that he is wrong, but will only 
increase his resentment against a society which 
punishes him and winks at you. If you think the 
case ends there you are mistaken. 


The Way We See It 
Ess LESS we cease being the hypocrites that we are 


and either observe the law or change it, the out- ~ 


look for the future is not bright. oop HousrEKEEp- 
ING is looking at it from the point of view of the 
home and especially of the children. They are the 
future. The observer, in the magazine already 
quoted, says further: “It is true that many persons 
who did not drink before national prohibition drink 
now. More women drink now, which means that 
most of the drinking is done in the home or at social 
gatherings. I know women that enjoy making beer 
now, who five years ago would have created a scene 
if friend husband had returned home with a bottle 
of beer for his dinner.” 

The reason for this home brewing is not a secret 
to the children. And when company comes and the 
home brew is produced, or perchance a bootlegger’s 
bottle, the comments that follow inevitably create 
an impression in the child mind. We think it is a 
bias against law; at the very least it is a contempt 
for it. Whéther America can afford that, let 
those who believe in law as a basis of government 
answer. 


‘“‘Christmas Outside of Eden’’ 


[®: EDWARD J: WHEELER, editor of Current 
Opinion and one of the best known literary 
critics of the present day, asked permission to reprint 
Coningsby Dawson’s Christmas story in his maga- 
zine. He introduced it with the following note: 
“This is one of the most delightful Christmas fan- 
tasies we ever read. The sensation created by the 
birth of the first baby, among the animals on earth, 
the angels in heaven, and even in the mind of the 
surprised Almighty himself, is an inimitable bit of 
humor. The freedom which the author takes in 
depicting the Deity and the Virgin Mary may strike 
some as irreverent; but the story should be read as 
a myth-story. The right cue is in the first sentence, 
‘This is the story the robins tell.’ The conception 
of Deity is a primitive one, as required by the nature 
of the tale.”’ When this story was published, Goop 
Hovuse&KEEPING had no notion that any reader would 
be offended by it. Some have been, and have written 
us; to them we have explained that to us, in the 
words of one reader, the story was a “‘dear whimsy,” 
that and nothing more. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 





Creaks restlessly. 
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By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 


ITHOUT, the crowd, the rush, the noon-day glare, 

Within, brown gloom, a sort of twilight glow: 
An old, bent Jew: a dapper youth, his son; 

A friend, who speaks our tongue but brokenly, 

While in the reara swaying, open door 

The place 1s curious ; 

One ‘senses things one can not touch or see, 

A tense, still waiting, stealing memories, 

Like floating phantoms in that dusky place. 


_ What stories they could tell—those crowding ghosts !— 


Of youth, betrayed and helpless, here for aid; 
Of old, bent men who shyly lay them down— 
Those hoarded treasures they must sell—for bread. 


How many, many heartaches it has known, 

This dusky shop, its windows full of rings 

And watches, chains, old silver, solitaires 

That catch the sunlight, winking at the crowd 

As though to tell the secrets they have guessed: 
Of laughing youth and gray satiety: 


- Of eager love, its shining baubles pledged 


— 
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Perchance to feed the little hungry mouths 

That love creates from that raw stuff called life: 

And grimmer ghosts—sleek thieves come here to pawn 
The treasure they have looted from the rich— 
Themselves forever dogged by sodden fear! 


In such a place mirth seems a mockery 

And happiness a schoolgirl’s futile dream! 

Yet even as I brood there comes a cry; 

The door behind me opens stealthily ; 

Into the gloomy room a figure slips, 

Brown-eyed, red-cheeked, with tumbled, russet curls: 
It hurls a small, plump body recklessly 

Upon the old man, clutching his gray beard: 

“T want my story, Grandad, ‘bout the wolf 


That comes to eat her up—Wed Widin’ Hood!" 


I pay my money, get my old watch back, 
And turn into the crowded, clanging street; 
The sunlight seems as warm as mellow wine 


The gaunt wolf but a gray dog, after all! 


It Gives a Lovely Light 


By 


which gives you her case in a 

nutshell. Only it’s wicked to 
label with that organized word anything 
so delicately incandescent, so wastefully 
glowing, so wilful, so rudderless, so spend- 
thrift of charm as Cecily Marsh. 

She left Greenwich Village because she 
had been there two years and had found 
it neither so black nor so golden as it was 
painted. She was always leaving places 
because, to paraphrase Sara Teasdale’s 
cynic line, they were not so wonderful as 
all the dreams she had. 

Just how Honolulu happened to be 
the next place to Greenwich Village is 
one of those things you couldn’t explain in 
a million years to some people, and which 
others will accept without question. Ac- 
cording as the soul steps. Cecily had 
enough saved to take her as far as San 
Francisco. She went from there to Hono- 
lulu on a Pacific Mail liner, as chargé 
@affaires to a little girl whose mother 
was ill and only too eager to exchange 
money for pleasant assistance. 

Arrived in Honolulu, the mother of the 
little girl, who was also the wife of a school 
head, brought marital pressure to bear, 
and Cecily found herself shortly official 
coach to school dramatics—with several 
classes a week in elocution as a side-line. 

This was interesting work, and she 
liked it. She almost settled to it. Her 
spring production of ‘‘The Pied Piper” 
was for a week or so the talk of the town. 
Her autumn play, a Chinese thing of 
Percy Mackaye’s, gorgeously costumed 
from oriental shops, would have made 
certain of her old fellow-players sit up 
and stare. She was planning ‘Peter 
Pan,” with an uncannily gifted little boy 
in the title rdle when she met Pat Wyllarde. 

And as this story is first of all and last 
of all about Cecily and Pat, that, so far 
as we are concerned, is the end of ‘Peter 
Pan” and the uncannily gifted little boy. 

She met Pat at a dinner-party—dinner- 
parties, take them by and large, have much 
to answer for. He was seated, not beside 
her, but just across the table, and in the 
first moment in which she saw him, her 
heart turned over—and over. He was so 
exactly like Peter Ibbetson—with a dash 
of d’Artagnan, perhaps—more than a sug- 
gestion of Dick Heldar—and somebody 
else, some ghost from her personal galaxy 
of beloveds, whom she couldn’t just then 
place, but whom she was later to recog- 
nize—oh, beyond the shadow of any 

yubt!—as Mr. Sandys. 

Not that he wore ruffles, rapier, or tall 
silk — And he carried nothing, not 
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ECILY MARSH came to Hono- 
lulu from Greenwich ~ Village, 
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yrs an old problem—whether to 

save even happiness for the rainy 
day that may never.come, or to be 
spendthrift of every golden moment 
and then, if you come to beggary, 
live on memory. There are advo- 
cates of both systems coming to griet 
every winter. We usually hear of 
them, such is the discouraging way of 
the world... But Fanny Heaslip Lea 
has done ‘a turn for the spendthrifts 
at last—they needed it—and told 
the tale of a girl who burned her 
candle at both ends, and found a new 
candle ready when the old was gone 


even a palette. But the likenesses were 
there, compositely arranged. He was— 
regard him through Cecily’s glance—a tall, 
slim young man with narrow, laughing 
eyes, delightful irregularity of feature, 
a tragically sensitive mouth under a 
small moustache, and smooth, dark hair 
upon an uncommonly well-shaped head. 

And while she was eying him, so to 
speak, with pleasure and a certain amount 
of curiosity, he also was conscious of her. 

Through his eyes—it’s the way she 
matters most for the time being—Cecily 
appeared distinctly out of the ordinary. 
Her hair, silken-soft and dark, swept 
away from her small, clear face with an 
effect of almost appalling innocence. No 
normal woman could possibly be as 
moonily innocent as Cecily looked with 
her hair like that. 

Cecily, herself, lifted her glance from 
time to time and completely altered the 
picture, like Will-o’-the-Wisp springing up 
from a clump of Madonna lilies. Her 
shoulders were very young and white 
above the straight, little gown of Chinese 
brocade, jade-green, that she had made 
for herself, She wore a string of jade 
beads and frail jade rings in her ears. Mrs, 
Ordway, the wife of the school head, who 
was giving the dinner-party, had thought 
so much jade a trifle, well—overdone. 

“Tm always either over or under—so 
sorry!’ Cecily had murmured in hypo- 
critical reply. 

She had not offered to take off either 
necklace or earrings. And when she found 
a strange young man looking at her across 
the table, she was just as glad. 

Mrs. Ordway’s dinners did not abound in 
strange young men. The present one, 
which ran fairly true to type, included the 
professor of mathematics and his wife; 
the professor of physics and his wife; 
the professor of history and his wife... . 
I am sorry if it sounds like the animals 


going into the ark, but that is the kind of 


dinner it was. ‘ y 


listened with every appearance 0 


Lea 


A good dinner, an edifying, almost an 
instructive dinner—but very married! 
Any young man would have been a high 
note init. Pat Wyllarde was Cin alt. — 

He, himself, had probably something 
the same feeling about Cecily, because 
midway of a discussion of Einstein and 
other academic head-liners—he stopped 
and leaned across the» ‘table, smiling to 
himself. The tide of conversation swirled 
around him and past him. Cecily leaned 
forward to hear. 

“What I really like,” he said with an 
odd suggestion of shyness as if he felt 
the immediate necessity of establishing 
contact, ‘is the kind of thing you do.” 

“How do you know what it is?”’ asked 
Cecily across the yellow day-lilies of Mrs. 
Ordway’s table garniture. 

He made an imperceptible gesture of 


the head toward the wife of the physics 


department on his left, adding, “I’ve done 
a little of it myself.” 

“Little Theatre stuff?” 

“Provincetown Players.”’ 

Cecily drew a long sigh of cies 
“T was in Washington Square.” 

“What luck!” 

She nodded. He grinned endeaeiaely, 
He didn’t say whose luck he meant. She 
didn’t ask. If a spark leaped across the — 
table, no one else saw it. os 

The stout lady on his right re-usurped 
him at that moment, and Cecily went bac! 
to talking food with the profess 
history on her left. 

Later—considerably later it w 
tween dessert and coffee—Cecily ¢ 
name she knew and turned again to 

. St. Vincent Millay. . 
young man across the way was. 
“Vou know—(to the stout lad 



















disinterest) —“‘awfully keen bits. — 
one about—” he began to quote 
castle built upon the sands. 
went on, his initial enthusiasm s 
visibly before the almost apprehet 
silence of his ss uciGnee., 


‘My candle burns at both ends; ; 

It will not last the night; 

But, ah, my foes, and, oh, my f rend 
elt gives a lovely light!" / 


“Very mines said “the ‘stou L 
“Very nice, indeed.” ; 
But she looked at him askance, I 
plain to see that she was startled, | 
say embarrassed, by his oddity. 
Cecily flashed’ a look straight: 
Wryllarde’s eyes. © 7 
“T like that!’ she | 
hadn't beans it befor . 


% Je. 





“FUNNY—” said Pat, ‘‘-—have you noticed how many things we seem to like—together? I feel 
as if we’d been parted in childhood and just brought together again. I never felt like that about 
a girl before.’”” ‘‘What! Never?’ said Cecily. ‘‘Well—hardly ever,’’ he admitted with a chuckle 





the one about ‘So there 
must be a place for me 
to think no more of you.’”’ 
Gratitude flushed him 
darkly. ‘‘No—I don’t. It 
sounds good. Will you tell 
it to me, sometime?” 
Certainly the spark leaped 
then if it hadn’t leaped 
sooner. They sat there like 
two people who have found 
each other suddenly, in an 
alien land, speaking one 
language. Cecily’s look 
touched him like a reassur- 
ing finger-tip. His smile 


thanked her with extrava 
gant warmth. 
When dinner was over, 


there was music, of a deter 
mined and definite sort, in 
the drawing-room, contrib 
uted chiefly by the profes 
sor of mathematics and his 
wife. He upon the cello; 
she, accurately and with 
high-curvetting wrists, upon 
the piano. Polite applause 
—cultural comment—half 
hearted requests for more. 
More, unfortunately, forth 
coming. It was over at 
last, at long last, and Pat 
stood at Cecily’s side asking 


eagerly, 

“Will you let me take 
you home?” 

“T think it’s expected 


that you should, 
demurely. 

She fetched a coat. 
made their good-bys. Pres 
ently they were walking 
down Beretania Street with 
the night wind in their 
faces, the scent of plumaria 
somewhere on the air, and 
high above them a moon 
of pallid gold, serenely 
aloof, moon-fashion. 

“You know,” Cecily be- 
gan abruptly—“T’ve heard 
that Hawaiians, in the old 
days, stayed up all. night, whenever the 
full moon came around. I’m going to 
do it sometime myself. Ive always 
wanted to.” 

“Let me do it with you,” he offered 
impulsively. ‘‘What a wonderful idea! 
Where would you go? Down on the 
beach?” 

“Or up on a mountain.” Cecily began 
to laugh. “Can you see Mrs. Ordway’s 
face if she heard us? Did you see that 
other one’s face—over your little poem?” 

He asserted instantly: “I never felt 
such a thorough-going fool in my life. 
You know how it is—you get started on 
a thing and then in the middle of it you 
think—‘*Oh, Lord—why am I telling this 
to these people? They don’t care a whoop 
about it!’ . What a peach you are to 


” said Cecily 


They 


understand!” 
“T loved the verse, anyhow,” she in- 
sisted. “It’s exactly the way I feel. 


I wish I'd thought to write it myself, 
12 


“You must see my next play. 


mattered poignantly—how long he was going to be there. 


Only—of all creeds—for you to offer that 
particular tableful!”’ 

“You saved my life,” 
solemnly. 

“Come in and talk it over,” said Cecily. 

She led him up a crooked little walk, 
between pale, blossoming oleanders, into 
a tiny cottage smothered in vines. “‘ Here’s 
where I live,” she said carelessly —‘ with 
Cher Ami and Genevieve Jones.” 

“Who’s Cher Ami?” 

“A bull-dog, of the most harmless.” 

“Who’s Miss Jones?” 


he assured her 


“A girl who came out on the boat with 


me. She’s got a job writing advertising 
copy. Some day she’s going on to China. 
We're rather pals.” 

There was one big room in the cottage; 
it held a piano, shelves and shelves of 
books, a tall lamp with an orange-colored 
shade, and a bowl of yellow lilies, which 
stood on a Bilibid table by the wide, deep 
window. Also, a couch with gold and 





I’m planning it for—oh, how long are you going to be 


She laughed it off and repeated 


blue and black cushions, and a few chairs, 
sinfully low and inviting. One picture, 
an almost barbarically simple print—dark 
sails against a feverish sunset, a sweep of 
still sea perilously blue. 

Cecily crossed to a door at one side of 
the couch, opened it, and peered in, Then 
shut it again gently. “Genevieve is in 
bed and asleep,” she said. “Cher Ami 
is on the loose. Come in and let’s talk! 
You have all of a sudden, whoever you 
are, made me terribly homesick for Ais 
Square. And lights coming out along 
Fifth Avenue in a nice lilac-and-silver 
dusk. You’ve got the smell of it in your 
clothes, I suppose. What are you doing 
out here? And why? You take that 
chair—I’ll take this one—and let’s begin!” 


She interrupted him, however, in his | 


second word: ‘Wait a_ bit! 


What is 


your name? I didn’t hear it at the party.” 
She approved of it 


He told her. 


thoughtfully. is 


here?”’ 


“Mine’s Cecily Marsh.” 

“Vet’s call each other by ‘em!’ he 
suggested audaciously. 

“Right away?” 

“Off the bat, absolutely. New sensa- 
tion for you.” 

“Cecily—and Patrick?”’ 

He amended with ingratiating gentle- 
ness, ‘Friends call me Pat.” 

“T’ll see about it,” said Cecily calmly. 
“What an amusing combination of shy- 
ness and cheek you are! Now, why— 
and how—go on!” 

-Pat explained, relaxing happily in the 
long, deep-cushioned chair: ‘‘Well—I’m 
doing some work for the Museum, out 

on King Street, you know? Heads of 
different racial types.” 

~“Oh—you’re a sculptor?”’ 

“No, ma’am—I draw ’em.” 

“Then‘an artist?” 

“Of sorts.” 

“T see. Do you like doing this stuff?” 





Cecily knew, the minute the question had left her lips, that it mattered to her— 
her question airily. Narrow, laughing eyes curiously quiet, Pat told her, “I don’t know”’ 


“Ves, I like it. “Tremendously fascinat- 
ing sort of work. Of course, there’s a 
certain amount of routine about it—I side- 
step that as much as I can.” 

“You would,” murmured Cecily. 

“You see,” he pointed out, beamingly, 
“you feel as if you knew me, already.” 

She suppressed a feeling of guilt. 
“Ton’t be so sure. I’m clever like that 
about strangers. You haven’t told me 
how you came to be here. I wouldn’t 
question you for a moment in New York— 
or San Francisco, even—but Honolulu!” 

“Why—these people got hold of some 
work I did for a magazine—foreign types 
at Ellis Island. Same sort of thing, in 
a way. So they wrote me, asked me to 
come out.” He obviously considered it 
all fairly simple. “Now you? You're 
not exactly—indigenous—yourself.” 

“Nice word!” sighed Cecily. 
I’m not. J—well—lI just drifted.” 

“Where do your people live?” 


“No, 


“That,” she-told him 
coldly, “is not the sort of 
question I should have ex 
pected you to ask. Smacks 
of Mr. Grundy. -- Disap- 
pointed in you. I have no 
people, kind stranger. 
Haven’t had for years. Like 
the camel of the poet— 
I’m a devil and an angel 
and an orphan child in one. 
For a living—and to keep 
white hyacinths and such 
on that table yonder—I 
coach dramatics in the Ord- 
ways’ school. Very suc- 
cessfully.” 

Then she plunged head- 
first into a description of 
her ‘Pied Piper” and, for- 
getting to play indifference, 
babbled of it glowingly. 

“You must see my next 
one. I’m planning ‘Peter 
Pan’ for—oh, how long are 
you going to be here?” 

It was odd. She knew, 
directly the question left 
her lips, that it mattered 
to her—mattered poignantly 
—how long he was going 
to be there. She had a 
startled feeling as of turn- 
ing a corner and coming all 
at once upon a veiled Fate. 
She laughed it off. She 
laughed off most things. 
The beau geste of the born 
adventurer. 

“How long are you going 
to be here?” she repeated 
airily. 

Narrow, laughing eyes 
curiously quiet, he told her. 
“T don’t know.” 

No more he did, then! 

She sent him home at 
eleven, with a couple of her 
books in his pocket, Daw- 
son’s poems and a thin 
little volume of plays. She 
promised, before he went, 
to meet him at the beach 
next day and go swimming. He prom- 
ised to bring her a page or so of his work. 

“T love the way you talk,’ he said 
suddenly. 

“Ah, well that you do!” said Cecily. 
“Otherwise you could never love me.” 

She put up a slim-fingered hand, palm 
out, in the traffic policeman’s relentless 
gesture. ‘‘That’s a very good line,” she 
announced, “‘with which to end the first 
chapter. If you think of a frightfully 
snappy reply on the way home—as one 
so often does—you may tell it to me to- 
morrow. Curfew has rung—Pat!”’ 

But to the credit of her sex, she said his 
name with the door between them. 

Then she went into the bedroom which 
she and Miss Jones shared amiably, and 
looked across at that lady with a vague, 
small smile. Miss Jones had straight, 
brown hair, the most business-like ex- 
pression imaginable, and a square chin. 
She slept in pajamas and without cold 
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cream. Over a hunched and_ purple- 
striped shoulder she inquired casually now: 
‘New man, eh? I could tell by the! tone 
of your voice.” 


“Did I sound—ah—palpitant?” asked 


Cecily, letting down her hair before the 
mirror. 

“The leit-motif was there,” said Miss 
Jones. 


‘“Ah—you should have seen him!” said 


Cecily. “At a faculty dinner, of all 
places! Quoting Edna St. Vincent Millay 
to the physics department which was 
brought up on Wordsworth—and_ has _ 
used none other since.”’ 

‘“Voung? inquired Miss Jones. “Of 
course!” 

““Gorgeously young,” said Cecily. “And 


a little shy—but not much. Genevieve, 
don’t encourage me! I’m feeling melted 
and impressionable and remarkably young 
myself. Tomorrow morning you'll look 
at me through your shell-rims, and [ll 
regret anything I’m apt to tell you to- 
night.” 

“Then, hush!” said Miss Jones, turning 
over with a view to resuming her slumbers. 

Cecily stood before the mirror a while 
longer, smiling a little to herself. 

She got into bed at last with a dog-eared 
and faded copy of ““Tommy and Grizel” 
and read till after midnight. Not that 
she had forgotten any of Tommy’s tricks, 
but something warned her she might be 
sensible in brushing up on them, so to 
speak. 

Next day she met Pat at the entrance 
to the Outrigger Club at half after. five 
as she had promised, and they went swim- 
ming together. She had told herself 
all morning that he couldn’t possibly be so 
nice as she had thought him the night 
before—but he was. More so, if anything. 
It appeared that he had cherished the same 
doubts concerning her and naively laid 
them upon the table—literally speaking— 
for they stayed at the beach for supper. 

He said to her, over a full plate: ‘You 
know—it’s funny as the dickens! I’ve 
been looking forward to this all day.” 

“Well, what have you been look- 
ing forward to? Be explicit, please!” 
said Cecily calmly. “I like my 
compliments definite, I may as well 
tell you.” 

“You shall have ’em,” he assured 
her. ‘‘Looking forward to you— 
and the swim—and, well, you!” 

“That’s very much better. What 
are you scowling about?” 

“Didn’t mean to scowl—sorry! 
Why, I was just thinking—it 7s 
funny—but D’ve been afraid all day 
—in a way, that is, if you know 
what I mean—that you couldn’t 
possibly be so good as I had— 
Are you offended?” 

“No—” said Cecily, taking an- 
other piece of bread. “I’m not. 
Because that is just how I felt about 
you.” 

“What did you decide?” 

“You first—to spare my feminine 
feelings.” 

“Oh—doesn’t it show? Why, 
I’m worse hit even than I thought. 
I never met any one just like you. 
You—you seem to fit in, somehow, 
to everything I say—and_ think. 
It’s almost ridiculous. I haven’t 
been able to get you out of my 
head for ten minutes at a time, 





since last night. Not since the first time 
I looked up and saw you sitting there, 
across those deep, yellow lilies, with your 
little Madonna face—and your teasing 
eyes.” 

“Have I got teasing eyes?” 

“Aren’t they really that?” 

“Makes nothing! Get on with your 
tale. You were almost afraid to see me 
again—so you very nearly telephoned me 
to say you thought you wouldn’t swim—” 
She caught a look in his eyes and broke 
into laughter at her own shrewdness. 
“You did! Shame on you! You nearly 
did!” 

He confessed doggedly. ‘‘Well—lI loathe 
being disappointed—and it didn’t seem 
possible. 
goose chases after—well, loveliness—what- 
ever it is we’re born wanting to find.” 

“T want more than beauty,” 
Cecily. 

“What is it you want?” 

“T want the curl of the wave—just 
before it breaks—the heartbeat . that 
stumbles out of time—there’s a French 
word, frisson. .. .” 

“You don’t mean just thrill.” 

“T don’t mean middle-aged ladies 
dancing with shiny lounge-lizards,” said 
Cecily cheerfully—‘nor sobbing over the 
Four Horsemen. 
that. Life on its toes, if you see what 
I mean.” 

“Waiting for the zero moment!” he 
supplied eagerly. 

“That’s good,” said Cecily. 
very good indeed, Pat!” 

“Thanks,” he accepted modestly. 
how well we team?”’ 

They finished and walked out Kalakaua 
to Diamond Head, down by the cliffs 
to the beach where occasional squatters 
spread their tattered canvas beneath 
wind-blown kiawe trees, and where the 
waves come purring in over cryptic mosaic 
of grim black coral on gleaming sand. 
The moon rose as they walked, and the 
beach was washed in white flame. 

Cecily took her way past the squatters, 


said 


“That’s 


“See 





M A R» C-Eb 


By Doris Kenyon 


Great happiness is pain; 

And to the budding year 
March brings, in driving rain, 
In loss and grief and fear, 
In bitterness of hope deferred, 
The joy that spring is near. 


March takes the flying clouds 
In her impatient arms 

And flings them wide, like shrouds, 
To veil the sky’s fresh charms 

And fright the feathered crowds 
Witb wild and rude alarms. 


Yet boisterous, rugged March 
Is what shy April needs, 

To clothe the ash and larch 
And blind, upreaching seeds 

With living green of woodland arch, 
And bloom on hills and meads. 





I’m always. getting off on wild-_ 


Something subtler than - 


past the outrigger drawn up out of reach 
of the tide, past a tangle of nets and a 
fisherman’s spear, to a great, flat, black 
rock, stark in the midst of that glimmering 
stillness. She sat down on the rock, put 
out a hand, and drew Pat down beside her. 
They sat a while in companionable si- 
lence. Then Cecily began to talk. Time 
slipped away unremarked. Strange, the 
unexplored country that opens out before 
us in such a moment! Lonely wretches 
that we are, each of us shut behind the 
bars of his own flesh and blood—how our 
souls struggle for contact! This man, 
this woman, may be the one to understand, 
to walk close—how we strain toward each 
other . and, heaven help us, how we 
slip back—unsatisfied! 

“Funny—” said Pat—he had been 
rambling on about his student days in 
Chicago, about the magazines, about 
rooms he once had in a rookery, on Jayne 
Street—‘‘Funny—have you noticed how 
many things we seem to like—together?” ; 

“Yes,” said Cecily. ‘It’s very queer.” 

He corrected her reproachtalia “Very 
comforting, I call it.’ 

“Very dangerous,’ 

“Very intriguing,” he finished on an 
unexpected note of daring. “I keep 

wanting to ask you about other things and 
see if it’d be the same. I feel as if we’d 
been parted in childhood and just brought 
together again—all that kind of thing. Zs 
never felt like that about a girl before.” — 

“What! Never?” 

He admitted with a chuckle, ‘‘Well— 
hardly ever!” 

“Vou must have liked girls!” said 
Cecily. (She cried in her heart: “Don’t 
be a wistful ass! You know he did.”) — 

Pat put his clasped hands between his 
knees and gazed out to sea reflectively. His 
determined honesty in the matter was really 
rather charming. ‘‘I like ’em—yes. Up to 
a certain point. I begin wonderfully.” 

“You’re always looking for the one who 
may be The One—that what you mean?” — 

“That’s it. Oh, Cecily, it’s uncanny, 
the way you get me!” 

“But you’re always afraid that 
women are going to like you—better 
than you really want ’em to?” 

a Sounds frightfully cocky, I know, 
but— 

“Come on, Pat, tell your soul! 
Isn’t that it?” 

“Well, then—that’s it.” 

“TE you were a girl, that might 
be considered shy, elusive charm i in 
you.” “ 

““You’re making fun of me.’ 

mig sOt ae veer your 
quest, that’ s all. th 
love an’ she be fair—so long. as | 

‘don’t have to sit by the fire wi 
one night after another.” £ 

“This is sitting by the fire, 
it? After a fashion. ‘There 
moon, ‘with white fire laden.’ 


” 


said Cocke 











out next ne no 
and—” ; 
“ Any amount. ‘of burnt finger 
I’ve been told.” = 
Cecily laughed. ‘‘‘Ye have # “a 
ye have seen, ye have read’ . 
Tomlinson?” : 
Pat inquired curiously, ‘“ 
a dare?” ts 
“No, Mr. Sandys, it isn 
don’t know (Continued on pag 
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The bridegroom sees himself as the prince in a fairy-story, and the bride sees herself as the princess, and 
thump! they discover that they are an every-day man and an every-day girl living in the every-day world 


Merivine Happily 


5 Be 


HERE is just one thing about 
marriage of which you may be 
perfectly sure: It isn’t going to 
be like what you thought it was 

going to be. You will never be bored by 
finding you knew all the rules of the game 
in advance, could predict all the moves, 
and forecast all the situations that might 
arise. One of its most attractive aspects is 
its capacity for surprise. Your marriage is 
bound to be an adventure. 

~ One of the chief causes for this strong 
element of unexpectedness in marriage is 
yourself. Another is the man you marry. 
You may believe that after living with 
yourself for some twenty-odd years, per- 
haps, you know yourself. Don’t be too 
sure of that. You may even have the 
audacity to suppose that you know the 
man you are going to marry. That is very 
doubtful. The most you may expect is to 
see each other in silhouette and recognize 
general outlines. Marriage will supply you 
with a wealth of surprising detail with 
which to fill in the portraits. 

“So they lived happily ever after.” Is 
the prediction possible in fairy-stories 
only? No bride ever expects to ask herself 
such a question. Perhaps there are a few 
who do not—sooner or later. That is just 

one of the little unexpectednesses in 
marriage. 

_ Fairy-stories always end where real 
_ stories begin. Of course, that’s what makes 
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DY OW. The Beada 


HESE little lessons in married 

life, by Clara Savage Littledale, 
are gradually growing into a textbook 
of lovely living for girls of today. 
Thousands of new. homes will be 
sweeter because this one girl has 
had the initiative to write down 
the answers to the problems which 
bewilder so many young brains. You 
will learn from her that one and 
one never equal one, as our mothers 
were taught, but two, and life will 
be the simpler for the knowledge 


them fairy-stories. ‘The charming prince 
marries the beautiful princess, and they 
live happily ever after. The story doesn’t 
go into detail about that ‘“‘ever after.” It 
doesn’t tell what the princess said when the 
prince remarked that the household bills 
seemed to him excessive, and he wondered 
if she couldn’t be a little more economical. 
It doesn’t tell what the prince said when 
the princess promised to put tucks in the 
sleeves of his shirts—and forgot to. Per- 
haps it is because so many of us are brought 
up on fairy-stories, of one kind or another, 
that we are unprepared for the every-day 
realities that come after a wedding. The 
bridegroom, perhaps unconsciously, sees 
himself as the prince in the fairy-story, 
and the bride sees herself as the princess— 
white gown, veil like drifting mist, orange- 
blossom crown, and all. A hero and a 


_ heroine who are now to live happily for- 


Ever 


After 


Sit tole da Le 


ever. And thump! a few months later, 
they discover that they are an every-day 
girl and an every-day man living in the 
every-day world. 

Sometimes it seems as though a psycho 
logical expert should be retained by all 
persons about to marry. He might be 
present at the wedding and at the wedding 
breakfast, and at one time or another, he 
should conduct a little ceremony all his 
own. His ritual would run something after 
this fashion: 

“You, Mary, take this man, John, as 
your lawful wedded husband?” 

And if the bride shall say, “I do,” the 
psychologist should continue: 

“Then be it fully understood by you 
that this man, John, has been reared in a 
home that was somewhat different from 
your home. He has a set of habits for his 
daily living that are other than yours. 
What is more, he is a man. Be it soberly 
and thoughtfully understood by you that 
you are in no sense marrying a delightful 
duplicate of yourself or of any other 
woman. You are marrying a different kind 
of human being, and there is very little 
possibility that, even after years of mar- 
riage, you and John will be any more alike, 
fundamentally, than you are at the present 
time. One essential thing for you to realize, 
at the ‘very beginning, is that it is prac- 
tically impossible for you to change this 
man, John.” (Continued on page 152) 
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O woman need feel ashamed to confess 
ignorance of tariff laws and their work- 
ings. Few men know anything about them. 
And yet the whole business life of the nation 
is periodically upset by tariff tinkerings and 
changes; it’s “off ag’in, on ag’in” as the 
balance of power changes at Washington. Just 
now we are faced by a determined attempt 
to change not only the rates on imports, but 
also the methods of{levying them. We feel 


that the women of America should know 


what is being done, for their interest—and in- 
fluence—now extend to even such sacred 
party affairs as making or unmaking a tariff 


UNT. MANDY SMITH’S congress 
gaiters slipped on too easily one 
morning. ‘All the gimp’s gone 
out of the rubber,” she explained 

to herself. 

She ruefully viewed the patches of 
woven-rubber insertion on the sides of 
her shoes; tiny, square ends of rubber 
strips had penetrated the fabric and offered 
themselves to her spectacled vision. That 
same morning she got together a basket 
full of eggs—a big basket—and carried 
it to Henry Tubbs’s general store. 

“T want to sell some eggs,’”’ she said 
to Mr. Tubbs. 

“Sorry, but I ain’t buyin’,” he said. 

“But Dll use the money to pay fer a 
pair of congress gaiters,” said Aunt 
Mandy. “Ineed’em. The gimp’s gone 
out of these, and I can hardly keep them 
on my feet.” 


“I’m mighty sorry,” repeated Mr. 
Tubbs. “TI ain’t buyin’.” 


‘Only sellin’?” suggested Aunt Mandy. 

“Yes, ef you put it that way,” said 
Henry Tubbs. 

“Well, ef you won’t buy from me, I 
can’t git money to buy from you,” an- 
swered Aunt Mandy testily, and she 
walked out. 

That same day Mrs. Henry Evans put 
off her dishwashing and hurried to town 
in the family flivver with a ‘“‘makin’” of 
butter. She needed quantities of bolt 
cotton and calico wherewith to make 
spring underwear and summer dresses for 
the children. 

‘“Here’s some butter, Mr. Tubbs,” she 
said, as’ she entered the store. 

“Sorry, but I ain’t buyin’,” said Mr. 
Tubbs. 

“But I want to buy some cloth from 
you.” 

“IT ain’t buyin’.” 

‘But I want some money from you so 
that I can give it back to you for bolt 
cotton and calico for the girls’ things,” 
persisted Mrs. Evans. 

“TIL sell you the cotton and the calico, 
0’ course,” said the storekeeper. ‘But 
I ain’t buyin’.”’ 

Mrs. Evans walked out of the store, 
wrathful to say the least. 

The next day a farmer brought a smoked 
ham to Henry Tubbs’s store. ‘I want to 
buy a shovel,” said the farmer. ‘‘Here’s 
a ham.” 

“I ain’t buyin’,” said Mr. Tubbs, pa- 
tiently. 

Another farmer brought in ten bushels 
of corn. “TI want to sell this corn and buy 


some overalls,” he said. 
16 
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“T ain’t buyin’.’”’ ‘Only sell-' 


Uncle Sam for the country storekeeper, and you have a parallel to the na- 


THE TARIFF IS 


By 


“T Saint: buyin! 
Tubbs stubbornly. 

“But I need some money to buy the 
overalls with,”’ said the farmer. 

“Tl sell you the overalls,” answered 
Henry Tubbs, ‘“‘but I can’t buy your corn.” 

“Ef you don’t buy my corn, I can’t buy 
the overalls,” was the response. 

Henry Tubbs was grimly silent, and the 
farmer walked out. 

Within a week word had gone around 
the countryside that Henry Tubbs wasn’t 
buying anything. 

‘“He’s jes’ sellin’; he ain’t buyin’,” was 
how the countryside put it. 


responded Henry 


William G. Shepherd: 3 


Before many days had gone by, Henry 
Tubbs, who had tried to turn his business 
lopsided by cutting off his buying and de- 
voting his attention entirely to selling, 
found that he had stopped selling. His’ 
business had come to a dead standstill. 
Folks went ten miles farther to Sanborn, 
where there wasa storekeeper who knew that 
if he wanted to sell anything to the folks, 
he had to be willing to buy. 

And here we leave Henry Tubbs and his — 
former customers and their little corner of ype 
the United States for larger fields and sae 
other people. Legend runs that Mise . 
Tubbs used a whiffletree over the cas 
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tional situation that will be created if the proposed tariff bill is enacted 


moor TARIFF 


Illustration by James Montgomery Il'lagg 


of the man who advised him to quit 
buying. 

-' Industry of the United States —manu- 
facturing, agricultural, and all other in- 
dustry—is today in the alarming state of 
Henry Tubbs, who decided that he would 
stop buying. ‘There are men in the United 
States, some of them statesmen, who are 


not only advising Uncle Sam to stop buy- 


ing, but who are attempting to pass laws 
that will prevent him from buying both 
from his old customers and from any new 


If Henry Tubbs used a whiffletree on his 
Stivisers, what shall be used on these 


gentlemen who are trying to put Unele 
Sam in Henry Tubbs’s place? ‘The answer 
is: a vote, Votes will kill these gentle- 
men as dead politically as a whiffletree 
would physically, And the next opera- 
tion, following a well-directed use of the 
vote, is to dig political graves and place 
the remains of these gentlemen within 
them. Who is to perform this slaughter 
and burial will be indicated later on in 
this article, 

The first thing for us to do is to consider 
what advice these gentlemen are giving 
to the going concern known as the United 
States. 


They are preparing new laws served to 
prevent Uncle Sam from buying from out- 
side countries. They say, “Let him buy 
at home.”’ 

This new law is known as a tariff law. 
It is often mentioned in the press as the 
Fordney tariff bill. (Please go on with 
the story for a few moments, even though 
the transition from the problem of Aunt 
Mandy’s shoes to this startling word 
“tariff” may seem rather sudden; we'll 
be more interesting later on.) 

We Americans have the highest physical 
standard of living known to the world. 
It was the sights he saw across the Rio 
Grande that turned Poncho Villa into 
a murdering bandit. I heard him say in 
the old Madero days: 

“T look over there at E1 Paso, and I see 
the little children with shoes and stock- 
ings, with clean clothes and cledn bodies 
and clean faces. ‘They have good, warm 
homes and good schools and good beds, 
and they learn to read and write and count, 
and they are happy. Look at our chil- 
dren in Mexico. I am going to keep on 
fighting until we can have happy homes in 
Mexico, too.” 

It’s a good thing for American women, 
now and then, to realize this thing that 
Poncho Villa saw. Poncho Villas in every 
nation on earth might talk of us as he did. 
An English Poncho Villa might say: 

“Look at the comforts of life in the 
United States and then at what we have 
in England. ‘wo billion dollars a year 
go for drinks in our country with its 
46,000,000 people. Poor children don’t 
have a chance to go to the higher schools; 
no boy or girl can work his or her way 
through a university in England. There 
are no bathtubs in the homes of the poor. 
There are many parts of our country 
where our children must wear wooden 
shoes. Our children are poisoned with 
the teaching that they must reverence 
aristocracy. American children in the 
great cities are whirled to the country 
for summer holidays in family flivvers. 
Only the very richest people in our great 
cities can ever get a peep at the country 
and breathe its fresh air.” 

A French Poncho Villa might say: “I 
want it fixed in France so that every child 
can have a chance at education. Five 
million children go to school, by compul- 
sion, until they are able to read and write. 
At that stage government compulsion 
ceases, and the number of children in 
school drops abruptly from 5,000,000 to 
500,000. I want our French houses to be 
cheery homes, not cold, stone caves, I 
want plenty of hot water flowing in our 
homes so that bathing will be as easy as 
breathing. I want folks to have auto- 
mobiles as they do in the United States. 
Ordinary folks in ordinary homes in the 
United States enjoy every-day comforts 
that only the rich enjoy as luxuries in 
France.” 

This American standard of living must 
not be allowed to fall. It can be kept up 
only by high wages and, in a way, by high 
prices: How have we maintained this 
standard? By paying higher wages in the 
United States than were paid in any other 
land on earth. Things manufactured in for- 
eign countries are (Continued on page 128) 
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E are all more or less debtors—to people, to 

And few of 
Events crowd 
too quickly upon us; we are too taken up with our 
But once in a while there is a soul brave 
enough to count up its score and then insist on pay- 
Sometimes it is a man; sometimes. a woman. 
In this, one of the strongest stories Mary Synon has 
ever written, it is a girl, young, untried in the 
ways of the world, but with honor as her watchword 
Read it and then 
count up how much you, yourself, owe to the world 


circumstances, even to life itself. 
us ever think of squaring ourselves. 


creditors. 


ment. 


and generosity as her pledge. 


HERE was a ship going to China 
on the day when the police 
brought Nedda Charlton to the 
Misericordia. I was standing 
at the window in the superintendent’s 
room, waiting assignment, and looking 
down over the crescent of Vancouver Bay 
in between the mountains of the shore, 
when I heard the clang of the ambulance 
bell and turned from sight of the black 
funnels of the sea-going boat to glimpse 
the figure of a girl limp in the officer’s 
arms. 
“Emergency,” I said to Esther Wells. 
She pushed back her charts from the 
front of her desk. ‘You'll have to take 
nights in Seven, McLean,” she told me. 
“Tve tried to save you from it, because 
I know you’ve had a hard week with 
Nine, and I thought you could ease up 
on the Hillyer girl, but I’ve no one else 
to trust with Seven, Mac. You’ll do it, 
won’t you?” 


I’d no alternative, but Esther Wells has 


a trick of making you think you’re choosing 
destiny, and I said “Sure,” and plodded 
down the hall to Seven to tell Henderson 
I'd relieve her at the shift hour. I wasn’t 
hurrying, because I knew Henderson 
would try to pull me in on the emergency, 
and I figured I’d let her get the case 
started before I’d appear. I looked in at 
Doctor Robey’s office, but no one was 
there, and so I slipped down to the Fraser 
Memorial room where the Hillyer girl 
was convalescing. 

Vancouver in May is one of the gardens 
of the world, all roses from the wharves 
to the hills, and it looked as if Mrs. Hillyer 
had done her best to bring in the outdoors. 
Every corner of the room blossomed with 
roses, red and pink and white and gold, 
and Alice Hillyer, propped up in bed, 
looked like a rose, too, one of those white 


ones with the shadowy, pink tints on the 
18 
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petals. - It’s 
tough luck, of 
course, to be 
Sa ck Dee 
couldn’t help 
thinking that 
it wasn’t so 
bad when one 
has all the care 
and love and 
attention that 
Alice Hillyer 
had. Even if 
she hadnt 
come to the 
Misericordia, 
Pdhaveknown 
of her, for no 
one stayed in 
Vancouver 
more than a 
week without 
seeing the place that Cornelius Hillyer had 
built out of the money he’d made in the 
Klondike, and hearing that his only cnild 
was going to have a mint of money. She 
had much beyond money, I thought, as 
I saw the books and fruit and candy 
which people were sending her all the 
time. JI suppose I couldn’t keep the look 
of wanting some of them for Seven out of 
my eyes, for she motioned over the piles 
on the tables and dresser. 

‘““Won’t you take all you can carry to 
one of the wards?” she asked me. 

“Don’t take that brown book,” a voice 
said. ‘I’m reading that myself.” 

I looked around to see old Captain 
Corbett slouched down in a chair near the 
windows. 

“Tf I want to take it,” I told him, “T’'ll 
just report to the office that you’re visiting 
out of hours again.” 

I didn’t like him, and IJ didn’t care if 
he knew it. JI should have been sorry for 





Nedda lifted her arms to Robey feebly, her 


her. ‘‘You won’t let “me go?” ‘T’ll never 


his rheumatism, of course, but he had 
‘made it a crutch for his curiosity, and 
went hobbling over the hospital, poking 
in and out of ward and rooms, until half 
the nurses called him the Common Nui- 
sance». Because I liked Alice Hillyer 
I didn’t want him to be bothering her, but 
as I wasn’t on her case, I had to let him 
stay when she said: 

“Oh, don’t do that, Mac. He’s just 
telling me stories of finding gold in 
Alaska.” 

“Don’t let him be your Othello,” I said, 
and went out, laden with the spoils of the 
visit. 

I met Doctor Robey down the hall, and 
he laughed, “Looting again?” and. so | 
I told him to go into the Fraser and send 
Captain Corbett on his way. 3 

“Y’m not jealous of him,” he declared 
over the banister of the stairway. 

His eyes were dancing with amusement. 
He had an aspect of buoyancy which set. 


eyes dark with fear. 
let you go,” he said. 


me wondering if he held more than passing 
interest in Alice Hillyer. 

“Do you suppose he’s in love with her?”’ 
I asked Henderson when I took the charts 
of Seven from her. 

“How do I know?” Henderson snapped. 
“T can’t even tell when they’re in love 
with me.” 

T’d have said something sharp if I 
hadn’t remembered that Henderson had 
been up all night with the typhoid woman, 
and so I let it go and turned to work. 

“What’s the emergency?” I asked her. 

“Appendicitis operation. She’s on the 
table now. They brought her here from 
the docks.’’ 

‘““Was she going to sail?” 

“Tf you think this is a newspaper in- 
stead of an hospital, ask her,” said Hen- 
derson. - 

Realeshall ? Ivsaid. 

It was a long time, though, before any 


one could have asked Nedda Charlton any-__ 


““You won’t let him take me?”’ 
Then, suddenly, he sobbed and his head sank down beside her 





“T’ll save you,”’ he promised 


thing. I thought she was going to die 
when they brought her down from the 
operating room. I had to call Doctor 
Robey three times that night, and he and 
I had a hard pull to keep her head above 
water. She almost slipped away from us 
twice while he worked. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter,” he 
said. ‘‘There’s nothing wrong with her 


‘heart.”’ 


““She acts as if she didn’t want to live,” 
I said. 

“Tf that’s it, we’re going to make her,” 
he declared. 

Doctors stay young longer than. nurses 
somehow, and Robey was one of the cock- 
sure kind who acted as if science could 
give a woman a substitute for anything 
which had smashed the desire for living 
out of her. I could have guessed that 
Nedda Charlton wasn’t going: to thank 
anybody for dragging her back to what- 
ever condition she called life, but nobody 


was asking the ward 
nurse for a diagnosis, 
and so I just worked 
on with him until the 
girl opened her eyelids 
and fluttered them 
at us. 

She had the kind of 
eyes, duskily blue like 
twilight over moun- 
Dadi Shs tla te haat bly: 
bowled you over, and I 
was so sorry for her as 
she lay there, helpless 
and friendless, that I 
wanted to cry. The 
sudden dawn of the 
north had brightened 
the room, but it had 
not yet awakened the 
other patients when 
Robey and I stood 
over her, worn out with 
our hours of struggle. 

“Youre going to be 
all right,” he told her 
in the voice he keeps 
for the children up in 
Fourteen. 

She stared at him 
wonderingly, then her 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘““There, there,” he 
soothed her, smiling at 
her all the time, “ you’ll 
be dancing a fox-trot 
in two weeks.” 

““Where am I?” she 
asked me when he had 
gone. 

When I told her, she 
closed her eyes again, 
and a spasm of some 
emotion—I didn’t know 
whether it was relief or 
regret—went over her 
face. 

“Has the Empress 
sailed?’ she murmured. 





“Yesterday.” 
‘Ohil?? 
She sank back 


among the pillows, and 
I left her alone until just before I was 
going off duty. ‘‘Can I do anything for 
you?” I asked her then, seeing that she 
was awake. ‘‘Do you want me to see 
about your steamer ticket? You can get 
the money back on it, I think.” 

She turned away from me. ‘‘I haven’t 
it,’ she said. ‘‘Some one I was going 
with had it.” Then, as if the thought of 
money worried her, she said to me: ‘“‘My 
bag’s in the office, they said. Will you 
count how much money there is in it, and 
tell me how long I can stay here on it?”’ 

“Don’t you think about that,” I told 
her, for I knew that Esther Wells would 
manage to take care of her out of the 
emergency fund if she didn’t have money; 
but I kept wondering, as I went down the 
hall, how it was that the holder of her 
ticket had let her be brought here without 
even the show of inquiry. You get used 
to queer things in hospitals, though, and 


I tumbled into bed, telling myself that 
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the affairs of the emergency case were none 
of my business. 

I awoke thinking of her; however, and 
after breakfast I went to the Fraser 
Memorial. ‘‘There’s a girl in the ward,” 
J told Alice Hillyer, “‘who came near to 
dying last night. Shé doesn’t seem to 
care whether she does or not, to tell the 
truth, but I’m wondering if we couldn’t 
interest her in something.” 

“Doctor Robey told me about her,” she 
said. ‘‘I sent her some flowers, but isn’t 
there something else I could do?” 

“Not yet.” 

“You'll tell me if there is?” 

“Tl tell you,” I promised. 


ie was so pleasant there in the big room 

_that I lingered, thinking all the time of 
theluck some girls are born into. I wouldn’t 
have changed with Alice Hillyer, not while 
I’ve a head and two strong arms that do 
their duty, but here was a girl, heiress to 
one of the greatest fortunes which ever 
came out of the Klondike, raised in cotton- 
wool, protected by the associations of 
a father who had adored her and by the 
presence of a mother who has the strength 
and the majesty of a great, heaven- 
touching pine, and there was Nedda Charl- 
ton, come from God knows where, going 
God knows whither. It wouldn’t hurt 
Alice Hillyer, I thought, to learn something 
of a-side of life she’d never seen, and so 
I told her what I could about Nedda. 

Mrs. Hillyer came in while I was telling 
it, and listened with a frown deepening 
between her eyes. ‘‘But we can’t make 
over the world, Miss McLean,” she said. 

“No,” I admitted, “‘and we don’t need 
to, as far as I can see. Didn’t you ever 
notice how Providence takes a hand in the 
game every once in a while and turns the 
cards topsy-turvy?”’ 

She sighed as if she didn’t like the idea 
of the interposition of fate in a well- 
ordered run of existence like the Hillyers’, 
but Alice’s eyes sparkled as they always 
do when she sees out: over the horizon 
which circumstances have limited for her. 
She must have had, I decided, some of 
her father’s buccaneering blood surging 
through her veins to give her this zest for 
touching adventure. 

“Td like to see the girl in your ward,” 
she told me, “‘as soon:as she’s better.” 

Old Captain Corbett stopped me from 
the sun parlor as I passed. He was talking 
to a big man who’d just come down from 
one of the new gold camps up on the 
Portland Canal. 

“Here’s a man who used to know 
Cornelius Hillyer,” he told me. ‘‘ Knew 
him up in Dawson. He’s going in with 
me sometime to see the little girl.” 

“You'd better get permission from the 
office,” I warned him. 

He chuckled, and I promised myself 
to ask Esther Wells to keep him out of 
the Fraser. There were people around 
who said they liked old Corbett. Murray, 
Alice’s nurse, was one of them. Hen- 
. derson and I, though, would have dumped 
him in the bay without a qualm. Hender- 
son said he had a basilisk eye. I said 
he had two bad ones. I knew he was 
watching me with that snaky look as 
I went down the corridor, and I suppose I 


was lowering like a thundercloud when 


I met Doctor Robey. 
““What’s the matter?’’ he demanded. 
“The little girl in Seven isn’t bad again?” 


Backwash 


“Idomt know. = lesa. “0 havent 
been on duty.” 

“She was resting fairly well an hour 
ago,” he said. ‘You'll call me if she 
IST CR 

She was resting when I went in, and 
gave me a weak smile for the rdses. “The 
doctor brought some, -too,”- she said, 
hardly above a whisper. “Every one’s 
so good.” 

She had the look of a child who isn’t 
accustomed to kindness, and so I fussed 
around her until Henderson gave me 


-a scowl which told me to depart. 


‘to her. 


“Be decent to her,” I told Henderson. 

“I’m decent to old Mrs. Fanshaw, and 
to the hysteria patient from the lumber 
camps, and to the Hindu woman,” Hender- 
son said, ‘“‘and I’m not going to show favors 
to any patient, even though Robey and 
you have lost your heads over her.” 

But I saw her shaking Nedda’s pillows, 
and I knew we weren’t the only victims 
of a pensive mouth and sorrowing eyes. 

I don’t know whether it was my enter- 
taining gifts or Henderson’s soporific ones 
that sent the girl to sleep during the day 
and kept her awake at night. Id always 
find her about midnight with her eyes 
wide open and such a look of seeing far 
visions of sadness that I used to sit near 
her and do what I could to take her out of 
herself. I used to tell her all the hospital 
gossip, about Alice Hillyer’s operation for 
double pneumonia which Sir Henry 
Mortimer had come all the way from 
Montreal to perform, about old Mr. 
Mason’s desire to have a monkey gland 
transference to make him young again, 
about the Hindu woman’s superstitions, 
about Murray’s new dress that was two 
inches too small for her when it came, be- 


cause she’d been having such an easy — 


time on special cases, about the Chinese 
baby in the nursery, about the hundred 
and one incidents which are happening 
every day in a big hospital like the Miseri- 
cordia, I would think sometimes when 
I’d tell her about my life back in Freder- 
icton that she’d talk about herself, but 
she never said a word, not even when the 
wireless message came for her. 


iE came in the middle of the night, and 

the office sent it up. She’d.been doing 
pretty well that evening, and I didn’t 
know whether or not I ought to give it 
I thought at first that I'd ask 
Doctor Robey, but something told me not 
to call him. I couldn’t help seeing that 
Robey showed more than casual interest 
in Nedda Charlton, mysterious as she 
was, and so I made my own decision and 
woke the girl. She shivered when I gave 
her the envelop, and did not open it 
until I had adjusted the night light near 
her bed. Then she read the blue paper 
and tossed it from her contemptuously. 


There was a blaze in her eyes which I could . 


not interpret, but which smoldered there 
all through the night. When it was nearly 
morning, she reached out, drew back the 
crumpled paper, and tore it into tiny 
shreds. 

She sat up that day for the first time. 
I found the place around her covered with 


the roses which Doctor Robey had brought ~ 


her from Alice Hillyer’s room. There 
was a bunch of hothouse violets, too, of 
which she made no mention, but which she 
watched nearly every moment. 

“Will you tell Miss Hillyer that I’m 


‘her childish mouth curved into . scorn’ 


‘her, that he was spending long and pro- 


grateful for the roses?” she said. “May 
1 thank her before I leave?” 

““She wants you to come,” I told her, 
“if youre up. before her. If you aren't, 
she’s coming to you.” 

“What is she like?” she asked me. 

I must have stressed Alice’s conditions 
rather than her personality, though, for 
Nedda_ said, “It must be wonderful to. 
know that you don’t have to fight, and 
scheme, and lie; and sin to live,” and’ 
which might have been of herself and’ 
the ways of life she knew. { 

She wrote Alice Hillyer a note of grati- 
tude which I took up to the Fraser. } 

: * 

LICE was alone when I went in. She 

read the note with an intensity of 

interest, and her eyes clouded as she set it 

aside. ‘“‘Is Doctor Robey nice to every 
one, Mac?” she asked me. 

I almost whistled my surprise at the 
situation her question implied. So she 
liked Robey, and she wanted to know il 
she need be jealous of the cha ge 
in Seven! 

““He’s even nice to the Hindu woman,’ 

I told her, ‘fand to Captain Corbett.” | 

How could I tell her, why should I tell 


fessionally unnecessary minutes with 
Nedda Charlton? The Hillyer heiress 
would go back into a world where she had 
everything. The Charlton girl would go 
back into the dark waters out of which she 
had come. 

But Alice kept to the point. 
think that he loves her?” 

“T asked Henderson a little while ago 
if she didn’t think he loved you,” I parried.- 

The minute I’d said it I knew I’d made 
a mistake, for her face lighted into a glow 
which seemed to make her suddenly well. 

“Oh, Mac, don’t joke about it,” she 
said, but her voice was soft with happiness. 
“Til tell you-something some day,” she 
promised me. 

I worried about what I’d done, but 
when Doctor Robey came in the room — 
I told myself that perhaps I wasn’t so — 
far wrong. It must be that he gave to 
Nedda Charlton out of pity, for any one 
could see in his pleasure in being with 
Alice Hillyer that he liked her. They 
laughed and talked and joked until she 
was like one of the pink roses, and I felt. 
about eighty years old. Watching them, 
I could see why she’d like Robey. ae 


“Do you 


















wouldn’t be the sort of doctor ’d- 
for a grand passion, but then I’d bee 
the McGill before I came west, and: 
come to be tairly critical, even of Ss 
But Robey was one of - those 
honest- eyed young — chaps who 


in him which made me think that a 
rod backboned his integrity. Lr 


when he had the responsibility of a 
Esther Wells knew it, too, and it 
surprising that Alice Hillyer had fo 
out. She kept watching him sith 
kind of soft adoration which girls bro 
up as she had been give to the men 
love, and I fell into thinking 
wouldn’t be a half-bad match for th 
of them. Then ib panier es 


“VT WON’T come in,’”’ Captain Corbett began as usual. ‘I was going to bring in a friend of 


” 


your father, who used to know him in Dawson.” “I shall be glad to have him come,”’ 
said Alice, and the Captain flung open the door to admit the man, a big, raw, uncouth 
person, whose sharp eyes gleamed in variance with his general attitude of stupidity 
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Along the Astrakhan border, pleasant-looking villages crowd the gentle slopes and fertile val- 


But here, as in every other section of the old imperial Russia, are misery and want 


Marusha of the Market Piace 


ARUSHA is a good cook. With 
hunger to drive her customers 
to the market in search of food, 
and spicy odors from huge, 

black pots to lure them to her table, her 
chaynaya is always crowded. Other than 
the odors from the pots there is nothing 
tempting about Marusha’s little stall, un- 
less it is Marusha herself. Below lies the 
canal packed with wooden market boats 
come in to Astrakhan to barter. They are 
heaped with crimson tomatoes, pale green 
melons, brown mounds of potatoes. Up the 
bank comes the chatter of haggling 
tongues, a babble of Tartar, Kalmuck, and 
Russian. 

The chaynaya itself is not a spot which 
one would choose for a cozy afternoon, but 
to learn of people and revolution off on the 
fringes of Russia I know no better place. 
A crude, wooden table with a piece of 
cracked oilcloth spread across it. Some 
strips of ragged quilting ‘stretched on 
rickety poles inadequate alike against sum- 
mer sun and winter rains. A samovar, a 
bench, half a dozen broken wooden chairs. 
An odd assortment of cracked plates, and 
crude, blackened cutlery. Some wooden 
spoons. A sack: of potatoes. A bag of 
onions. A hunk of raw meat. Some imita- 
tion tea, And over the whole a black 
swarm of flies. The wind sweeps in from 
the canal, dust laden, and spreads a thick 
layer of sand over the table, food, people. 

A strong tide of life flows through 
Marusha’s chaynaya. In Russia, perhaps 


more than anywhere in the world at the 
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By Bessie Beeetaiy 
“BRESS God for freedom anyhow!” 
an old colored mammy is re- 
ported to have said, though freedom 
had brought starvation to her and 
her children. ‘‘ The mass has gained,”’ 
says the Russian peasant of today. 
“Now it has a chance to improve. 
That is worth having, no matter 
what it costs.”” What it is costing 
is graphically told by Miss Beatty, 
who went to Russia as the special 
representative of Good Housekeeping 


moment, every human being is a story. 
Every life has been jolted out of its accus- 
tomed rut. Into every brain new ideas 
have come crashing. New hates, new 
loves, new allegiances, new hopes, new 
despairs. No one is what he was four years 
ago. Some are more; some are less. All 
are different. 

‘There are dozens of other such tea shops 
in the same row. Some have better china; 
some have steadier chairs. It is Marusha 
and perhaps her handful of bay leaves and 
her box of pepper that make the difference. 
It may have been the rakish way she ties 
her platok that attracted me first, or the 
coins worn gypsy-fashion in her ears. It 
may have been the iron in her lean, dark 
face. Isat down and ordered soup. Then, 
and in the days that followed, she gave me 
snatches of herself in the time she could 
spare from engineering the small bonfire 
below the black pots and arguing the supe- 
riority of her meals with passers-by who 
might become customers. 


“Are you long from America?” she - 


asked when we had progressed to the point 
of personalities. “I have a brother in 
America. They say it is good there. Once 
I thought I would go, but now—” with a 
shrug of her shoulders. ‘‘You don’t live 
the way you want to live. You live the 
way God wants you to. You have hopes 
and hopes, and then things don’t turn out 
the way you think. I was an actress once. 
I played the balalaika in the theater, but 
notnow. Thatisallpast. ITamold. Iam 
fifty.” 

A young peasant with weather-beaten 
skin and work-worn hands and his country- 
girl wife with a new marriage ring on her 
right hand stand hesitating before the 
table. Marusha turns to them. ~ 

“Vkoosni, ochen vkoosni!” “Tasty, very 
tasty,” she urges. 


They discuss the price, and finally she 
has them safely seated, a big bowl of steam- 


ing soup and two wooden spoons between 
them. 

From then on Marusha’s customers 
come fast. ‘Two reckless, strutting, boast- 
ful lads bring their quarter-loaf of black 
bread and sit down. They need no urging. 
They have been there many times before. 
I try to draw them into conversation. 
They intimate that they could tell a ‘a 
if they but would. 

“Are you Chekists?” my friend asks, 

“‘Cheka—no, we spit on it,” with a toss 
of his head.- 


to Marusha, “and she won’t tell.” 


“Nobody knows who we are ~ 
and why we are here but her,” pointing 


Marusha laughs and whispers to me as she stirs 
up the cinders in the samovar, ‘Boys are like 
that; they are as harmless as flies.” 

They push their caps further back from their 
heads to make the long, bushy lock of curly, black 
hair more evident, and swagger in their mysterious 
wickedness. They want desperately to be coaxed 
for their tale. No doubt they would be, but at 
the moment a bent, old crone of a woman comes 
asking bread. 

J pull up a chair for her and give her my plate 
of soup. She sits there chuckling one minute with 
surprised delight over the food; the next her 
eves are full of tears. She is eighty-two. I ask 
her why she does not go to one of the govern- 
ment homes for old people, and tell her there 
she will find bread and warmth. 

“T know,” she says. ‘But I love to live alone 
in a little room. There they live in a big room 
all together. I suppose I shall have to go. 1 
have no wood and no bread. I put it off from 
day to day.” 

The dust blows in and sifts over the soup. No 
one pays any attention to it. 

“How is life in America; is it better?” the 
old woman asks. “I lived a good life once; my 
husband worked. Since I am fifty I am alone. 
I had ten children. Five remained after he died. 
Now all are killed.” 


Up and down the market place the crowds 
surge. The world buys, and the world sells. 
Two golden goblets. A string of pale green pep- 
pers. A basket of red cabbages. A pair of worn 
slippers. A pail filled with cutlets made from 
chopped meat. A sack of salt. A pan of fried fish. 
A box of. hard candies. A tin can filled with 
rusty nails, bolts, bits of old iron. Each has 
what he can find and sells for what he can get 
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She takes the meat out of the soup and puts it in a dirty, 
worn linen bag to save for tomorrow. Then she crosses her- 
self, kisses my hands, and totters away along the canal. 

Marusha’s eyes follow her. ‘‘We are all alike. It is hard 
to be old and poor, but it is worse not to have bread. Here, 
at least, I get enough to eat anda place on the table to sleep.” 

A gypsy fortune teller, the voluminous folds of her faded 
crimson and yellow calico skirt swishing about in the wind, 
comes next. Her long, black coils of hair are wound with 
colored strings and jangling coins. She holds a dirty deck 
of picture cards, the blonde ladies and the brunette gentle- 
men almost obliterated from much (Continued on page 145) 
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YEAR ago this month, Good House- 

keeping published the first of a series 
of stories. that were destined, within the 
space of a few months, to make their 
author famous. She had found a new note, 
and because she knew it was true she made 
others believe it was true, and as a result 
the ‘‘Wild Heart” stories have taken their 
place among the stories of the wild that will 
endure. These new stories are different, but 
their appeal is the same, and we recom- 
mend them to every one who loves animals 


T was the third day of the new moon. 
And in the menagerie of the great 
motion picture studio there were 
two births—and two deaths. For in 

adjacent cages Sarah, the lion cub, and 
Lady, the collie pup, sprawled inertly, 
blind and helpless, by their mothers’ 
bodies. Julia, the lioness, and Lisette, 
the collie mother, lay silent with glazed 
eyes. The animal men carried them 
away and cleaned the cages, and two 
small orphans faced the world of men 
and make-believe from behind stout, iron 
bars. 

Perhaps you may think it strange that 
Lady’s gentle mother should have lived 
in a cage, even as Julia, the amber-eyed 
and savage lioness. Lisette would not 
have been a captive but for her habit of 
running away from the motion picture lot 
just when she was needed to contribute 
her famous smile to a drama or an animal 
comedy. For the collie lady had big, 
brown eyes and a trick of lifting her upper 
lip when she was pleased. The director 
would praise her extravagantly until, 


overwhelmed with his flattery, she would - 


turn her head on one side, roll her brown 
eyes up at him, and wrinkle her upper lip 
into an ingratiating smile. Then the cam- 
era would grind, and Lisette’s smile would 
be transferred to celluloid. 

But for the gypsy streak in her which 
prompted her to roam at inopportune 
times, she would have been allowed the 
liberty of the “ranch,” as the menagerie 
and its adjacent lots were called. 
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The collie pup might just as well have 
contended that she was just as much a collie as Lady. 


I knew both Lisette and Julia well. For 
I loved the menagerie, with its smell of 
hot, dry sand and its vague animal odors 
which caused strange dogs to pause and 
sniff questioningly, with hair bristling 
along their frightened spines. It was 
enclosed with a great, high fence, and in- 
side, the great square was flanked with rows 
of cages. In one long tier the lions drowsed 
in tawny indifference or padded the length 
of their cages rhythmically. Across from 
them lived the malamute dogs from Alaska, 
who worked in northern pictures and drew 
sledges over fields of rock salt instead of 
snow. At one end of the square the mon- 
keys chattered continually, swung from 
trapezes, and quarreled fiercely over 
peanuts and fleas. Near them lived the 
Russian wolves, gaunt, fierce fellows with 
pointed noses and pale gray eyes, and at 
the other end of the enclosure Charlie, 
the elephant, had a cement-floored barn 
all to himself. He lived quite comfortably, 
eternally munching hay and whisking | 





let me take many liberties with 


been a lioness for all she 4 


They =" 


bunches of it over his huge, wrinkled sides 
to drive away the flies. 

In the center of the menagerie was the 
great arena cage, where palms and bamboo ~ 
plants were nurtured to make a backgrour 
for jungle pictures. Beside it was 
smaller training cage, where the four-footed 


actors were trained for their parts or Bo 














let in for exercise. 

“Pudgy,” one of the trainers, had kno 
me as a child on the shores of Puget Soun¢ 
where we had found a common inte 
in our love of the wild things. So now 


“boarders” as he called them, and wou 
sometimes let me go with him into t 
cages. ‘ ; 
Neither he nor I grieved when 
died. It wasa happy release for her ee 
unbroken spirit. 
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knew and cared, and Sarah, if she had thought about it at all, would have 
romped together continually, ate together, slept together curled up in the sun 


the next breeze might bring to her weary 
nostrils the longed-for scent of marshy 
water-holes, of hot grass lying sear and 
brown in African sunshine, of cool grottoes 
where lay the shredded bones of meat 
savagely and joyously killed. She was 
never taken into the arena cage to work 
in pictures, for she was dangerous. And 
even Pudgy, who was friend to every 
animal on the ranch, carried an iron prod- 
ding stick whenever he went into her cage. 

_ But when Lisette, the gentle collie, died, 
he was sad, and so was I. For even in her 
cage she had enjoyed life in a quiet, well- 
bred way, and she had always smiled when 
she saw us coming. She was loved by 
all the actors, and they brought her 
candy when they came to work in the 
arena cage. 

__Pudgy would have reared the two or- 
phans separately, but the Powers That Be 
of the great studio decreed otherwise. 

_ It would be a novelty, they said for a dog 

and a lion to be brought up toge‘her, and 


they thought that for a few months, at 
least, the collie pup would be safe in the 
same cage with Julia’s fat, squinty-eyed 
cub. 

So Pudgy took the two babies, the shape- 
less, little collie pup and the sprawling, 
yellow cub, and put them in the same box, 
covering them warmly with flannel, for 
the nights were cold, and he fed them from 
a bottle filled with warm milk. He 
allowed me to hold the bottle from which 
Sarah drank, and the lion baby, with ears 
and paws much too large for the rest of her, 
tugged at the rubber nipple, uttering high- 
pitched, petulant sounds whenever I 
took the bottle away. 

Pudgy was gently caressing the tiny, 
brown ball that sucked sleepily at the bot- 
tle he held in his hand. 

“Poor little Lady,” he was saying softly 
—he always spoke to the animals as if they 
could understand him—‘‘ you may make a 
meal some day for that fat daughter of 
Julia’s. Still, if you have asmile like the 


one your mother had, maybe 
you'll win her heart and she’ll 
spare your life.” 

| Oh, Pudgy,” I said, “im 
sure they’ll be friends. It’s 
the third day of the moon, 
you know.” 

Pudgy smiled and nodded. 
Few people would have un- 
derstood, but he did. He 
knew that the Indians of the 
Puget Sound country where 
we had lived—the Nittenats 
and Chinooks—have a legend 
which says that any crea- 
tures, two-footed or four- 
footed, if brought together 
under ‘the same roof on the 
third day of the new moon, 
will be friends—and_ faithful 
friends, too. For long ago the 
Great Spirit visited the earth 
in the form of a deer. There 
came a great forest fire, and 
he fled before it together with 
all the wild things of the 
woods. They found a huge 
cave where they waited until 
the flames had passed over, 
leaving them unharmed. And 
the Great Spirit said to the 
others, ‘Let us make a prom- 
ise each to the other, that in 
memory of this deliverance 
from death, those who meet 
on the third day of the new 
moon shall be friends.” So 
it was agreed, and the Great 
Spirit set in the heavens three 
bright stars, all in a row, to 
remind those of earth of their 
promise. We call the constel- 
lation “the Eagle.” But the 
Nittenats and the Chinooks 
call it “‘the Promise of the 
Third: Day,” and though 
many people have fergotten 
the ancient vow, the animals 
have faithfully kept the cov- 
enant of the sheltering cave. 

Perhaps you will smile at the old legend, 
which all the Puget Sound Indians know, 
but it is true indeed that Lady and Sarah 
grew up to be fast friends, just as if they 
had known of the promise of the third day. 
Sarah did not inherit her mother’s disposi- 
tion, as Pudgy feared she might. She was 
frolicsome and affectionate, so full of life 
that she often tired Lady out, and she was 
as gentle in her play with the collie pup 
as if she sensed her superior strength and 
curbed it so that Lady might not be hurt. 

The two occupied an enclosure of liberal 
size, fenced around by stout wire meshes, 
directly across the menagerie from the 
central cage where the large: lions were 


_taken daily for exercise and training. 


And sometimes the older lions would pause 
in their steady pacing and stare through 
the bars at the enclosure where a small, 
fat lion cub wrestled with an equally fat, 
brown-and-white collie pup, the lion baby 
tussling silently, the collie infant combining 
her sallies with (Continued on page 162) 





Colonel Roger Morris built this old house in 1758, for his bride. 
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Today 


proroc 


it is known as the Jumel Mansion and is a museum for historical relics 


Old New Yorek 
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O fast does the time fly in this rapid 
age of ours that it takes no little 
effort to picture upper New York 
as it existed but a few generations 

ago. If you can dream back until you have 
traversed the years that separate today 
from your great-great-grandparents’ time 
you would see the bustling, apartment- 
filled hill above the Polo Grounds changed 
into a quiet countryside, a good half-day’s 
journey from the little city of New York 
that then nestled at the southern end of 
Manhattan Island. And you may catch 
a real glimpse of those olden days if you 
will turn to the old Roger Morris House— 
known today as the Jumel Mansion. This 
stately Georgian mansion seems to exhale 
a subtle perfume of Colonial aristocracy. 
Its tall rooms bring visions of mellow can- 
dle-light softly reflected from  glinting 
glass and rich San Domingo mahogany. 
One can almost hear the gentle tones of the 
spinet measuring with its sibilant harmony 


the steps of a stately minuet—the rustle 
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of silks—the soft whisper of dainty, silk- 
shod feet and the click of red-heeled shoes 
as they glide over the polished floor—the 
subdued rattle of small-sword as its owner 
raises his arm in a figure of the dance—and 
over all, the hum of happy voices and rip- 
pling laughter. 

Many a happy day has this old house 
any a grim one, too, for its 
lot has not been cast entirely in an atmos- 
phere of quiet enjoyment. It played its 
part in Revolutionary history and played 
it well, for it was within these walls that 
the first feeble efforts of the American 
states began to grow into formidable 
plans through the genius of General 
Washington. 

It was a strange coincidence that Wash- 
ington should have used this house, for 
it had been the home of Mary Phillipse, 
the girl he might have married. Washing- 
ton and Roger Morris were both visitors 
to her sister’s home, but Mary Phillipse 
turned to Morris, and when they were 
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married, he built her the great house on the 
great hill, so that she would not miss the 
towering Palisades and the sweep of the 
Hudson near the home where she was born. 
Seven counties could be seen from the tall 
portico—two rivers and a narrow strip of 
Sound. 

It is sad to see a home like this pass from 
the family who created it. But there was 
a warning even on the wedding day that 
promised to be so bright and fair. When 
the rejoicing was at its height, suddenly 
there appeared in the door of the banquet 
hall an Indian, wrapped in his scarlet 
blanket. He made a gesture, his hand 
upraised in prophecy. 

“Your possessions shall pass ‘from you 
when the eagle shall despoil the lion of his 
mane.’ 

Then he vanished, ~~ 

But they remembered nie sronieers 
in those after years. Roger Morris was 
a royali’., and the new United States 
Government confiscated his home and all 
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The Dyckman farmhouse was built in 1783 on the charred ashes of the original dwelling of 1666 


his property. He died in England, far 
away from the lovely dwelling he had 
built for his young bride. 

The Roger Morris House was used by 
Washington as his headquarters from 
September 16 to October 21, 1776. These 
were some of the darkest days of the wac— 
a time when one defeat trod upon the heels 
of another—when the little Continental 
Army, outnumbered by the enemy and 
shrinking day by day through disease, 
death, and desertion, was threatened with 
annibilation. It is probable that it was 
here that Washington laid many of the 
plans which resulted in saving the main 


The Townsend Poole cottage still looks down on the rugged lane where the Colonials surprised the British 


American forces at a time when destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable. 

After the war came hard days for the 
old house. It was sold by the govern- 
ment as aninn. ‘There came Washington 
on July to, 1790, with his entire cabinet. 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson were 
of the party. The seat of government was 
then New York City, and the city of 
Washington had not been built. All day 
they spent at the inn, and visiting the old 
Fort Washington, the scene of so many 
fears and acts of courage. 

But better days were coming. In 1810 
Stephen Jumel,a wealthy French merchant, 


bought the old house, and made it the 
scene of endless festivities. On one of his 
trips to France, Jumel rendered service 
to Napoleon. He appeared at the French 
court and was acquainted with all the 
French nobility of the time. After the 
fall of Napoleon, he entertained Louis, 
Jerome, and Joseph Bonaparte in the old 
house on the hill. 

Long after his death, Madame Jumel 
married Aaron Burr. He was an old man 
then, and probably married her only for 
her fortune, which he needed for his 
schemes. No happiness came to them, 
and in a few vears (Continued on page rr4) 
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First Instalment 


LIVIA GALE paused 

in her mother’s room, 

that dear shrine of 

lovely memories. It 
was all as it had been in her 
mother’s life; not a book 
moved, not a table changed. 
It was no use. She could not 
give it up to strangers, even 
so gentle and kindly a stranger 
as the tall, quiet. man, with 
the empty coat sleeve, stand 
ing at her side. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 
Blaise Olifant saw it. In- 
stantly he sympathized. “I 
quite understand. We will 
say no more about my renting 
the house.”’ 

But Olivia was swept by 
a swift reaction. Was not 
the company of this gentle 
scholar better for her idols 
than a consignment to dust 
and cobwebs? She hesitated, 
then turned to him quickly. 

“Major Olifant, you may 
have the house,” she said. 

The Major was delighted. 
It was so exactly what he 
wished, a quiet retreat not 
too far from London, where 
he might pursue his scientific 
research in solitude—a com 
panioned solitude, for with 
him there would be another 
worker, Alexis Triona, the 
world-famous author of 
“Through Blood and Snow.” 

Olivia was thrilled. She 
had read the book. Who had 
not? She questioned eagerly, 
and Blaise Olifant told her 
what he knew: 

One day a chauffeur had 
driven up to a famous pub 
lishing house and left a manu- 
script. When they sent, for 
him to return, he presented 
himself still in his uniform. 
The manuscript was the find 
of the year, a terrible, heart- 
rending, horrifying tale of 
War-experiences in Russia. 
It was his own story, he as- 
sured them gravely, though 
it seemed that no man could 
have passed through such hor- 
rors and kept sane. In six 
months the book was the talk 
of England. The young author 
was the lion of the hour. Public curiosity 
panted for more details of his frightful 
experiences. 

It was at Oxford, where he was the guest 
of honor, that Blaise Olifant met him, and 
liked him at sight for the unassuming 
boyishness of his manner. A friendship 
grew up between them, even though their 
pursuits were so different, and a mutual 
desire for seclusion in their work caused 
them to plan a winter of quiet and hard 
work together. 

It was with a free mind that Olivia left 
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To Lydia, in an ironically teasing mood, Olivia declared: ‘‘When I do fall in love, it’s 


would be a devil of a row, of course, if he tried—capable of beating me.” 


“Bobby 
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her home in such hands and departed for 
London to seek—she knew not what. 
“Life” might be there. It certainly was 
not in her tiny town of Medlow. And 
then, too, perhaps in London she might 
meet the prince who walks through every 
girl’s dreams. She knew well that he 
would never find her in quiet Medlow. 
For her introduction to London and 
London life, she had but one key—Lydia 
Dawlish, a friend of her girlhood, a war- 
widow, who was amusing herself with a 
highly successful hat shop with a highly 


1lliam- J. Legge 
expensive clientéle. And for  balance- 
wheel there was the faithful Myra, her 
sole companion, the nurse-housekeeper- 
maid of all her life, from whom she would 
never be parted. 


Chapter V 


HE Odyssey, or the Argonautic, or 
whatever you like to call the epic of 

the first wild adventure of a young woman 
into the infinite of clothes, has yet to be 
written. It isan adventure which absorbs 


not going to be with any one like Bobby Quinton. 





I want a man—there 
would do that right enough if you gave him the chance,” said Lydia 
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every faculty of the will; which ignores 
hunger and thirst, weariness of limb, and 
ache of head; which makes the day a 
dream of reality and the night the reality 
of a dream. 

Such a record would explain Olivia, not 
only to the world, but to herself during 
that first fortnight in London. Her hours 
could be reckoned by gasps of wonder. 
She lost count of time, of money, of 
human values. Things that had never 
before entered into her philosophy, such as 
the subtle shade of silk stockings which 


would make or mar a costume, loomed 
paramount in importance. The after-use 
scarcely occurred to her. Sufficient for 
the day was the chiffon thereof; also the 
gradual transformation of herself from the 
prim slip of a girl with just a pretension 
—in her own mind—to good looks, into 
a radiant and somewhat distinguished, 
dark-haired, little personage. 

It was all so new; so unheard of, so won- 
derful to the girl, an experience worth the 
living through even though all the thou- 
sands at deposit at the bank should vanish 


at the end of it. Merely to sit in a sen- 
suously furnished room and have beautiful 
women parade before her, clad in dreams of 
loveliness—any one of which was hers for 
a scribble on a bit of pink paper—evoked 
within her strange and almost spiritual 
emotions. Medlow was countless leagues 
away; this transcended even the London 
of her most foolish visions. 

The first occasion on which she went out 
into the great world was that of Sydney 
Rooke’s party. She knew that her low-cut; 
sleeveless, short-skirted gown of old gold 
tissue had material existence, but she 
felt herself half-ashamedly, half-deliciously 
clad in nothing but a bodily sensation. A 
faint blush lingered in her cheeks all the 
evening. Lydia, calling for her in Rooke’s 
car which had been placed at her disposal, 
held her at arm’s Jength in sincere and 
noble admiration, moved by the artist’s 
joy in-beholding the finished product of his 
toil, and embraced her fondly. Then she 
surveyed her again from the little, gold 
brocade slippers to the diamond butterfly 

one of her mother’s bits of jewelry—in 
her dark, wavy hair. 

““You’re the daintiest elf in London,”’ 
she cried. 

To the dinner at the Savoy, Sydney 
Rooke had invited a white-moustached 
soldier, Major-General Wigram, whose 
blue undress uniform, to the bedazzlement 
of Olivia, gleamed with four long rows of 
multi-colored ribbon; a vivacious, middle- 
aged woman, Mrs. Fane Sylvester, who 
wrote novels, plays, books of travel, and 
fashion articles in a weekly periodical; 
Sir Paul and Lady Barraclough, he a young 
baronet whose civilian evening dress could 
not proclaim hard-won distinctions, she a 
pretty, fair, fragile creature, both of them 
obviously reacting joyously to relaxation 
of tension; and last the Vicomte de 
Mauregard, of the French Embassy, young, 
good-looking, who spoke polished English 
with a faultless’ accent. It. was, socially, 
as correct a little party as the brooding, 
innocent spirit of Mrs. Gale could have 
desired for her about-to-be-prodigal daugh- 
ter. Olivia sat between her host and 
Mauregard. On her host’s right was Lady 
Barraclough; then the General, then 
Lydia, then Sir Paul, facing Rooke at the 
round table, then Mrs. Fane Sylvester 
who was Mauregard’s left-hand neighbor. 
They were by the terrace windows, far 
from what Olivia, with her fresh mind 
playing on social phenomena, held then 
and ever afterward most rightly, to be the 
maddening and human-intercourse-destroy- 
ing band, so that general conversation was 
audible to those possessed of normal 
hearing. Both her neighbors had been 
all over the world and seen all sorts and 
conditions of men. They were vividly 
aware of current events. Pride would not 
allow her to betray the fact that often they 
spoke of matters far beyond her experience 
of men and things. Under their stimulus 
she began to regain the self that, for the 
past fortnight, the cardboard boxes of 
London had snowed under. 

Olivia’s spirit danced in the talk. With 
his national touch on the lighter emotions, 
Mauregard drew from her an exposition 
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of the dryad’s sensations on sudden con- 
frontation with modern life. To talk well 
is a great gift; to compel others to talk well 


is a greater; and the latter gift was 
Mauregard’s. Olivia put food into her 
mouth, but whether it was fish or flesh or 


fowl, she knew not. When her. host 
broke the spell by: an announcement in her 
ear that he had a couple of boxes for 
‘‘Tazz-Jazz,” she became aware that she 
was eating partridge. 


R. SYDNEY ROOKE. talked of 

women’s clothes, of which he had ex- 
pert knowledge. Lady Barraclough chimed 
in. Olivia, fresh from the welter, spoke as 
one in authority. Now and again she 
caught Lydia’s ‘eye across the table and 
received an approving nod. The elderly 
General regarded her with amused admira- 
tion. She began to taste the first-fruits of 
social success. She drove in a taxi to the 
theater with the Barracloughs and Mrs. 
Fane Sylvester and sat with them in a box 
during the first act of the gay revue. For 
the second. act there was a change of com- 
pany, and she found herself next to the 
General.. He had served in India and was 
familiar with the names of her mother’s 
people. What Anglo-Indian was ‘not? 
Long ago he had met an uncle of hers; 
dead, poor chap. This social placing gave 
her a throb of pleasure, setting her, at 
least in a stranger’s eyes, in her mother’s 


sphere. _ The performance over, they 
parted great friends. 
General Wigram and Mrs. Fane 


Sylvester excusing themselves from going 
on to Percy’s, the others crowded into 
Sydney Rooke’s limousine. The crash of 
jazz music welcomed them. Already a few 
couples were dancing; others were flocking 
in from. the theaters. They supped 
merrily. Sydney Rooke pointed out to 
Olivia’s wondering eyes the stars of the 
theatrical firmament who condescended to 
walk the parquet floor of the famous night 
club. He alsa indicated here and there a 
perfectly-attired youth as a professional 
dancer. 

‘On the stage?” 

He explained that they had their 
professional partners and gave exhibition 
dances, showing the new steps. They also 
gave private lessons. It was the way they 
made their living. Olivia knitted a 
perplexed brow. 

“Tt doesn’t seem a very noble profession 
for a young man.’ 

Sidney Rooke shrugged his shoulders 
politely. “I’m with you a thousand times, 
my dear Miss Gale. The parasite, per se, 
isn’t a noble object. But what would you 
have? The noble things of the past few 
years came to an end a short while ago, 
and if I can read the times, reaction has 
already begun. 
noble fellow will be a hopeless anach- 
ronism.’ 

“Do you mean,” asked Olivia, “that all 
the young men will be rotten?’” 

e smiled. “How direct you are! 
Disconcerting, if I may say so. So posi- 
tive; while I was approaching the matter 
from the negative side. There'll be a 
universal loss of ideals.” 

Olivia protested. ‘The young man has 
before him the reconstruction of the 
world.” 


“Oh no,” said Rooke. .““He has done 
his bit. He expects other people to carry 


out the reconstructing business for him. 


In six months’ time the’ 
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All he cares about is to find a couple of six- 
pences to jingle together in his pocket.” 

“And have these young men who de- 
vote their lives to fox-trotting done their 
bit?” 

He begged the question. “Pray be 
guided by my prophecy,. Miss Gale. Next 
year you mustn’t mention war to ears 
polite. These young men are alive. They 
thank God for it. Let you and me do 
likewise.” 

This little supper-table talk was the only 
cloud on a radiant night.~ The Vicomte 
de Mauregard took her to dance. At first 
she felt awkward, knowing only the simple 
steps of five years ago. But instinct soon 


guided her, and for two hours she danced: 


and danced in an unthinking ecstasy. 
The clattering and unmeaning din which 
had dazed her on her entrance to the Savoy 
was now pregnant with physical signifi- 
cance. The ‘tearing of the strings, the 
clashing of the cymbals, 
thumping of the drum, the sudden raucous 
scream from negro throats, set vibrating 
within her responsive chords of an atavistic 
savagery. When each nerve-tearing ca- 
cophony came to its abrupt end, she joined 
breathlessly with the suddenly halting 
crowd in eager clapping for the encore. 
And then, when the blood-stirring strings 
and cymbals. crashed’ out, overpowering 
the staccato of hand beating hand, she 
surrendered herself with an indrawn sigh of 
content to her partner’s arm—to the 
rhythm, to the movement, to the mere 
bodily guidance, half conscious of the 
proud flexibility of her frame under the 
man’s firm clasp, to something, she knew 
not what, far remote from previous ex- 
perience. Strange, too, the personality of 
the man did not matter. Pau] Barraclough, 
Sydney Rooke, Mauregard—she danced 
with them all in turn. In her pulsating 
happiness she mixed them all together, 
so that a flashing glance, liable to be mis- 
interpreted, proceeded from a mere im- 
pulse of identification. Now and then in 
the swimming throng of men and women, 
and the intoxication of passing raiment 
impregnated with scent and cigarette 
smoke, she exchanged an absent smile 
with Lydia and Lady Barraclough. Other- 
wise she scarcely realized their existence. 


HEN Lydia came up with a dark-eyed, 
good-looking boy in tow, whom she 
introduced as Mr. Bobbie Quinton, and 
whom Olivia was surprised to recognize as 
one of the professionals. She accepted, 
however, his invitation to dance and went 
off on his arm. She found him a boy of 
charming manners and agreeable voice, and 
in the lightness and certainty of his dancing 
he far outclassed her other partners. He 
suggested new steps. 
dered. She excused herself: 

“This is ithe first time I’ve danced for 
four years.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said he. ‘‘You’re 
a born dancer. You only need a few 
lessons to bring you up to date. What I 
find in so many of the women I teach is that 
they not only don’t begin to understand 
what they’re trying to do, but that they 
never try to understand. You, on the 
other hand, have it instinctively. But of 
course you can’t learn steps in a place like 
this.” 

ag wonder if you could give me some 
lessons.” 


“With all the pleasure in life, Miss 


the barbaric | 


She tried and blun-. 


Gale,’’ Bobbie 
promptly. 

About two o’clock in the morning,” 
Sydney Rooke and Lydia deposited Olivia 
at the front door of Victoria Mansions. 
Rooke stood hat in hand, as she entered. 

“T hope you ‘ve not been too bored by ~ 
our little evening.”’ 

“Bored! It has been just one heaven 
after another opening out before me.’ 

“But not the seventh. If only I could 
have provided that!” 

“T’ll find it in the happiest and soundest 
night’s rest I ever had,”’ said Olivia. 


replied — Mr. Quinton 
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HIS was life: magical, undreamed of in 
her wildest Medlow dreams. And, 
thanks to Lydia, she had plunged into it 
headlong, after a mere fortnight’s raptur- 
ous probation. There had been no dis- 
illusion. She had plunged and emerged 
into her kingdom. London conspired to — 
strew her path with roses. The Barra- 
cloughs invited her to a dinner party at. 
their home in Kensington. General Wigram 
offered her dinner and theater and con- 
vened to meet her, an.old Indian crony, 
General Philmore, and his young daughter, 
Janet. Philmore had known her’ grand-. 
father, Bagshawe of the Guides, when he 
was a subaltern, infinite ages ago. The 
world was a small place, after all. Olivia, 
caring little for grandfathers beyond 
their posthumous social guaranty, found 
vouth’s real sympathy in Janet, who held 
open for her their flat in Maida Vale. 
Young Mauregard, after their first lunch 
together at the Carlton, seemed prepared 
to provide her with free meals and amuse~ 
ments for the rest of time. It is true that 
he was madly in love with a Russian dancer 
whose eccentric ways and abominable 
treatment of him formed the staple of the 
conversation which he poured into her 
interested and compassionate ear. And last, 
Bobbie Quinton gave her dancing lessons 
at the flat, at the rate of a guinea apiece. 
Christmas caused a break in these social 
activities. Lydia took her off to Brighton 
where, meeting various acquaintances of 


_ her chaperon and making others of her own, 


she motored and danced, and danced and 
motored, and in the pursuit of these de- 
lights discovered with a fearful joy that she: 
could hold her own in the immemorial 
conflict of sex. Sydney Rooke, having | 
driven down for the day, occasionally 
flashed through the hotel, the eternal smile 
of vouth on his dark, lined face and his 
gestures unceasingly polite. As he passed, 
the heavens opened and rained cham-— 
pagne and boxes of chocolate and hot- 
house fruits and flowers and embroidered 
hand-bags, and once a Pekingese dog for 
Lydia. Once again, an automobile seemed 
about to fall, but at Lydia’s protests it 
melted into the ether. ; 

ca dog and a rose and a glass of wine,” 
said she, ‘ 
a man. But a motor-car is profiteering. — 
Besides it’s bound to drive you somewhere _ 
in the end—either to the flat of shame or 
the country house of married oe 
ity; it only depends on who is athe 
wheel.” ie 

“T see,” said Olivia. 

But she didn’t. Sydney Rooke was 
mystery, and Lydia’s attitude towarc 
was more than her inexperience 
understand. ’ 
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OLIVIA, disturbed in her efforts to solve the riddle of existence, sought the first human aid to hand, 


“Myra, tellme. Why do you goon living?” Myra made no pause in her methodical activity. ‘‘God put 
me into the world to live. It’s my duty to live. And God ordained me to live so that I should do my duty” 
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Still, there she was in the pleasant gal- 
ley, and she did not question what she was 
doing in it. In a dim way she regarded 
it as the inevitable rescue vessel after 


universal shipwreck. Her eyes were 
blinded by its glitter and her ears deafened 
by its music to the welter of the unsalved 
world. Just before New Year she received 
a letter from Bobby Quinton. It began: 
“Tearest of Ladies:” Never before having 
been thus apostrophized, she thought it 
peculiarly gr: aceful and original. The writ- 
ing was refined and exquisitely clear. To 
his dearest of ladies the young man be- 
wailed her absence; life was dreary without 
her friendship and encouragement. All 
this Christmastide he was “the loneliest 
thing on earth; he suggested that there was 
no one to love him—no mother or sisters 
to whom he could apply for comfort. This 
terrible night-life to which he, poor, de- 
mobilized soldier of fortune, was con- 
demned in order to earn his bread, weighed 
upon his spirits and affected his health. 
He envied his dearest of ladies’ sojourn by 
the invigorating: sea; he longed for the taste 
of it. But such health-restoring rapture, 
he gave her, in the most delicate way, to 
understand, was for fairy princesses and 
not for the impecunious demobbed. He 
counted the days till her return and prayed 
her to bring back a whiff of ozone on her 
garments to revive the ever-faithful one 
who had had the temerity to try to teach 
her to dance. 

A most piteous epistle. Bobby Quinton, 
by his ingratiating ways and his deference 
and his wit, had effaced her original con- 
ception of the type of young men who 
danced at night clubs for their living. She 
liked him. He seemed so young 
and she, through her long com- 
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‘““A he-dog,” said Lydia. 
“What does it matter?” Olivia asked 
stoutly. 


Lydia laughed in her half-cynical, toler- 
ant way. ‘Do-as you like, dear. I don’t 
mind. You’re out for experience, not I. 
I’d only have you remark that our he-dog 
{friend Bobby is sitting up and begging for 
the invitation.” 

“Oh! Ah!” cried Olivia with a fling of 
the arm. “You’re horrid!” 

“Not a. bit,” smiled Lydia. “I face 
facts, as you'll have to do, if you want to 
find comfort in this matter-of-fact world. 
Have your Bobby down by all means. 
Only keep your eye on him.” . 

“He’s not my Bobby,” said Olivia indig- 
nantly. 

“Our Bobby, then,” 
good-natured indulgence. 

So Olivia, with the little palpitation of 
the heart attendant on consciousness of 
adventurous—and in Medlow eyes, pre- 
posterous—well-doing, wrote to Bobby 
Quinton a letter whose gracious delicacy 
would not have wounded the susceptibili- 
ties of a needy Hidalgo or an impoverished 
Highland chieftain, and received in reply a 
telegram of eager acceptance. 

Bobby appeared immaculately vestured, 
his heart averflowing with gratitude at the 
amazing sweetness of his two dear ladies. 
Never had man been blessed with such 
fairy godmothers. By the fresh frankness 
of his appreciation of their hospitality he 
disarmed criticism. A younger son hang- 
ing on to the court of Louis XIII never 
received purses of gold from his lady-love 
with less embarrassed grace. He devoted 
himself to their service. He had the art of 


said Lydia with 


dancing and sparkling away beyond them, 
and human types around them exuding the 
prosperity of peace, seemed sufficient for 
the comfortable hour. He spoke of his, 


early years of ease, of his modest patrimony) 


coming to an end soon after the war broke — 
out; of his commission in a yeomanry 
regiment; of his heart-break as the months 
went on and the chance of the regiment, 
being sent to the front grew less and less; of 
his exchange into a regiment of the line; of 
the rotten heart that gave out after a 
month in France; of his grief at being in- 
valided out of the army and his struggles 
and anxieties when he returned to civil life 
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branded as physically unfit. He had tried _ 


the stage, musical comedy, male youth in 
the manless chorus. being eagerly wel. 
comed. 


found he had the dancer’s gift. ‘So one 


thing led to another, ” said he, “and that’ 7 ; 


my history.” 
“But surely,” said Olivia, “all this ants 
ing and these late hours must be very bad | 
for your heart.” 
He smiled sadly. ‘What does ie mat 
ter? I’m no use to anybody, and nobody. 
cares whether I’m dead or alive.’ i 
Olivia protested warmly. 


.Then, after a little training, he 


“The world He 


crying out for young men of three and — 


twenty. You could be useful in a million , 
ways.” s 
“Not a crock like me.’ 

“You could go into an ae 

Vestas lmeait one door and out of an- 
other. Hopeless.” 

He drew from.a thin gold case a Tuckicit 
cigarette—Olivia, minutely hospitable, had 
put a box of a hundred in his oa 

tapped it thoughtfully. 
“After all, which is better—to 





panionship with sorrow, so old in 
comparison; he seemed so foolish 
and impossible and she so wise. 
To her, remembering the helpless 
dependence of her father and 
brothers, he seemed—motherless 
and sisterless as he was—lost in a 
hostile world. Besides, he was 
not a nameless adventurer. His 
father, long since deceased, had 
been a Colonial Governor. He 
had been to one of the great 
public schools. In short, he had 
the birth and breeding of a gentle- 
man. She slipped on a dressing- 
gown and went with the letter to 
Lydia, full of maternal purpose. 

It was nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Their rooms had a commun- 
icating door. She found Lydia 
daintily attired in boudoir cap and 
dressing- jacket, having breakfast 
in bed. 

“The poor boy’s dying for a 
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Snow fell all night; 

With dawn, came sleet; 

Now, as the day and darkness meet, 

Sunset floods everything with light, 

And on the earth long, purple shadows lie— 

I wonder, when I come to die, 

If I can pray, believingly, 

To God, He will let heaven be 

This white, mauve-shadowed land for me— 

But—oh, it will be ecstasy 

If underneath each shining tree, 

For shadows, He’ll let violets bloom 

And flood white heaven with earthly, 
warm perfume! 





breath of sea air. It would do him 

an enormous amount of good. Do 

you think we—of course it really would be 
me, but it would be better if it appeared 
to bea joint affair—do you think we could, 
without offending him, ask him to come 
down here for a couple of days as our 
guest?” 

‘Lydia, who had read the letter with a 
smile round her lips, replied drily. “As 
far as Bobby is concerned—I really think 
we could.” 

“And as far as we are concerned,” 


flashed Olivia, “why should the silly fact. 
‘of being a woman prevent one from help- 


ing a lame dog over a stile?” 


“inquire. 


tactful cflacement and of appearance at 
the exact moment of welcome. He enliv- 
ened their meals with chatter and a boyish 
brightness that passed for wit. 

To Olivia, the dearest of his dear ladies, 
he confided the pathetic history of his life. 
A sunny, sheltered corner of the pier, both 
sitting side by side well wrapped in furs, 
conduced to intimacy. How a young man 
in such a precarious financial position could 
afford to wear a fur-lined coat with a new 


-astrakhan collar, it did not strike Olivia to 
That he, like herself, was warm 


on that sun-filled morning, with the sea 


{ 


me this morning.” 



















butterfly, with a bit of a swagger?” " 

“But you mustn’t talk of pole 
out,” cried Olivia. ‘It’s indecent.” 

Bobby lighted his tl 
“Who would care?” 

“T, for one,” she replied. . Hee 
health and sanity revolted apainet & 
morbid ideas. 

He stretched out his hand ea 
with the tips of his fingers touched — 
her coat, and he bent his dark; 
brown eyes upon her. ‘Would vie 
really?” he murmured. 

She flushed, felt angry, share 
scarce knew why, and put herself 
swiftly on the defensive. ‘‘T would 
care for the life of any young man. | 


—and every decent girl woul i eae 
the same as I.” 

“VY oure wonderful 3 he x 
marked. an 

“T’m common sense incarn 
said Olivia. 

“Vou are. You’re right. Yo 
a thousand times,” he replie 
always remember what hie have 


At his sen she disarmed. 
and a rope of oe meade a 
coat, the gentleman displayin, 


in his cant a gigantic 
mous oe set in a gard 


carry on with life like a worm— : 
which anyhow perisheth, as the 
Bible tells us—or to go out like a | 


a we sewrsc 
' 


After a million killed, it’s precious. nt 











The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


Thomas B. Lamb 


Toyland Circus 


Comes to 
Kiddyland 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


ee ey 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 

white si 26% will do as well), fold forward on lines BR 
aad backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 


marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 


theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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A skirt of silk tricot in gray and red 
plaids finds its complement in a blue 


blouse woven with silver. Dorat costume 
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The Wide or the Leg-of-Mutton Sleeve —The Square or Boat-Shaped is 








ALICE BERNARD 





Hime 





Black mohair bands accent the slender 
lines of this smart Goupy gown of black 
serge, girdled with square, steel nailheads 


Alice Bernard delights in new color 
schemes, as in the frock of light brown 
wool at left, ornamented with red leather 


O 
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Neck-line—The Stim Silhouette Given Length and Fullness by 


Panels or Drapery—Oriental Touches in Trimming and a 


Girdles— Proclaim Themselves as Spring Fashions 


OMEN who follow the fashions 
with an intelligent interest— 
and every woman should, if she 


is to look her best—know that 
the changes which come are more likely to 
be gradual than ‘startling. The changes 
this spring, though slight in themselves, 
are gradually changing the silhouette. The 
longer skirt, which was worn for the winter, 
has been accepted with some modification, 
whereas the full skirt, except for the eve- 
ning, has not found favor. During the 
winter the effect of length and greater 
fullness in the skirt has been given the 


H e Len» Keowee 
D). ior 


silhouette by the use of drapery or panels, 
while the slender line has been retained by 
fitting the figure a little more snugly than 
heretofore. In the smart, new, spring 
clothes, we find still more snugly fitted hips, 
the longer skirt (eight inches from the floor) 
is accepted without a question, and panels 
or drapery which reach the ankles or floor. 
In general, the skirt showing the uneven 
line at the hem is longer in front, or at the 


Ce itn Oe) 


side, but seldom longer in the back than in~ 
the front. The exception to this uneven 
skirt line is to be found in the sports clothes, — 
tailored suits, and some tailored dresses. 
For the afternoon and evening man 











skirts are made of many narrow, loo 
falling panels—every movement showi Sie 
the narrow and often ornate underskir Ss 


The waist-line is still placed at the top 
the hips, with a tendency to the norm 
effect aimed at, but not achieved in seve 
seasons. Gowns which show this | 
waisted effect are those in the center 
pages 34 and 35. Sleeves, which have | 


\ he 


quite a center of interest, as well as being 
broad and long, also show the leg-of- 
mutton cut, or for softer materials, a 
bishop sleeve, with some fulness through- 
out, drawn into a band at the wrist. 


Straight-Line Suits 


Perhaps the first thing that many women 
want to know just now is what kind of 
suit to buy and what sort of tailored dress. 
There is a tendency in the smart I*rench 
clothes toward a straight-line suit, such 
as that shown at the right below, tied in 
at a low waist-line. In New York, smart 
suits for general wear are being made of 
tweed and homespuns and are cut on box 
lines, with a narrow, string belt, fastened 
with a metal buckle in front. Another 
model, illustrated on page 42 in the center, 
is of tweed on box lines, bound with braid. 
In street dresses, we find such models as 
that illustrated in the center and to the 
right of the opposite page, while a slip-on 





suit model is that shown below at the left. 
There is undoubtedly a tendency this spring 
to wear dresses with this broken hip-lne. 
Smart models which show a jacket or 
smock of a different material from the 
skirt are typified in the Paisley jacket on 
page 35, designed with a plain skirt, or the 
smock which shows the bright peasant 
embroidery to be much used this spring. 


Contrasting Color on Afternoon Dresses 


In buying afternoon dresses, those in 
Canton crépe or crépe de Chine, trimmed 
with some contrasting color at the neck or 
on the broad sleeves, will be very smart 
indeed. Street dresses for the spring will 
be made of the new Kasha cloth, (which 
is a soft, camel’s-hair-like material) wool 
reps, and wool crépes, as well as of trico- 
tines, as formerly. On the dresses of wool, 
as well as those of silk, the straight panels 
will be used, although they are more 
generally used on silk afternoon dresses. 


. 


A clever little hat is this of fine black straw casting a 
hint of shadow across the eyes and topped by a parrots 
feather. 











Suits redeem their place in the fashion world. 
sponsors the straight jacket of mocha-colored perllaine at 
right, tied in ata low waist-line and corded in self material 


The brown satin coat below is lined with 


A tendency in Paris to break the straight line may be 
noticed in the slip-on suit model of black and white satin at 
left, with white satin trimmings. Parasol of bright red silk 


Premet 


black 


The neck-line, which is always of great 
importance, continues to be square or in 
boat-shape in both wool and silk dresses. 
Just a word must be said before leaving 
the question of street clothes, as to the 
smartness of the cape, as one of the new 
things is the frock and cape costume. It is 
smart both for street and sports wear. 


New Spring Materials 


Softly falling fabrics are employed for 
the frocks of spring. New silk crépes and 
étamines, mousselines foulards, crépe 
satins and plain satins, with the finest 
and softest of taffetas imaginable, are 
preferred for the afternoon and evening. 
Some of the new taffetas are closely striped 
—iregular bright green stripes on white, 
for instance—and strewn with small 
bouquets of flowers. Rémond shows also 
Scotch plaid taffeta in beautiful soft 
colors—rose, blue and gray or mauve and 
beige, with other new color combinations. 
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PAQUIN 
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GERMAINE-PAGE 


Germaine-Page uses rose velvet flowers 
and leaves as the decorative motif of this 
black straw turban indicative of spring 


The new Rémond crépes “‘Tentatrice”’ 
and ‘‘Frisson’’ show quite a new surface 
and possess quite a new quality of crisp- 
ness, being not unlike wool crépe in appear- 
ance although infinitely more lovely. The 
silk étamines are quite like wool étamine in 
effect but more delicate and, over under- 


A new note 1s struck im the red, white, and gray peasant embroidery 
on the blouse of white Kasha at left, with a skirt of black satin. 
The Chanel suit at right is of blue and brown checked tweed 


Below—Much of the charm of the black satin Paquin gown at left hangs 
on its girdle of mauve and blue satin. 
de Chine at right shows Valenciennes edging and a pearl studded girdle 


The Chanel gown of white crépe 


slips of taffeta, present a changeable effect. 
Callot employs much of the new Rémond 
one-toned plaid crépe de Chine—cross- 
bars of satin on dull-finished crépe. The 
bars are posed on the bias, the resulting 
plaid forming diamonds on the “straight” 
of the fabric. In mastic or putty color 
these bias plaids—satin bars on the crépe 
ground—are particularly smart. 


Silk Plaids and Stripes 


Rémond features this large bias plaid 
also in foulard, satin, and taffeta—often 
in two-toned effects. Large, widely-spaced 
stripes are shown also, with large, fantastic 
designs in one or more colors on a dark 
ground. The “porcelain”? designs—colors 
copied from old porcelain plates—are 
lovely. A new two-toned foulard shows a 
design in white which resembles the recent 
embroideries in darning-stitch—short, regu- 
lar, imitation stitches on a black ground. — 

Chéruit is using the Rémond silk mate- 


Costume 


CHANEL 


CHANEL 
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lassé in white and mastic for jackets and 
coats over skirts or frocks of thin stuffs, 
and also makes much of the large-pat- 
terned, transparent Rémond crépes of odd 
design and coloring. Smart are the classic 
stripes and checks—true gingham checks— 
and the dark blue foulards dotted with 
white and bordered with red and white 
stripes are pretty for youthful frocks. 


Mastic and Brick-Red for Daytime 


In colors, mastic and putty and all 

kindred shades are very smart, with much 
brick-red—tred and gray are a favorite com- 
bination chez Rémond for the daytime 
‘wear. Some mauve and other pastel 
shades, inciuding a little blue, are used in 
the evening, as well as yellow which is 
prominent. There is much rose and 
violet, with a new shade of gray-blue. 
_ White frocks are exceedingly smart at 
the moment for evening wear, and women 
are wearing also much bright red—a pale, 
bright red which is almost too light for 
brique and a little too pale for poppy, but 
which is altogether lovely. The Duchesse 
de Grammont wore such a red frock at 
a Ritz dinner-dance in Paris, carrying 
with it a gray ostrich feather fan. 


Paisley shawls find many a use today. j 
of blue and red at left, accompanied by a dull blue crépe marocain skirt. 
Black satin-finished crépe makes the smart dress atright. White satin hat 


Crosswise draperies take a definite hold on the mode in the gown of red 
crépe de Chine at left above, finished with brown ribbon. 
yellow crépe de Chine and Georgette at right has clasps of pale amber beads 


At the Inter-Allied Ball in Paris in mid- 
winter a silver-gray taffeta frock bound 
with black was quite floor-length—the 
effect being extremely pleasing. It is 
interesting to note the variety of lengths 
skirts attain for the evening, for after 
nightfall, the uneven hem-line gives full 
swing to its ingenious ways. This uneven 
hem-line is sometimes achieved by a side 


A scooped, silver-and-yellow straw brim 
with a silver gauze bow makes an enchant- 
ing background for a fair Parisienne 





The dress of 


A favorite idea is the jacket 





hanging tunic, but more often panels are 
preferred. These panels may be ankle 
length, or again, trailing, swishing affairs 
that lend grace and dignity to the wearer. 

Many red frocks are trimmed with silver 
—either with galon or silver lace. Silver 
lace frocks—the silver ciré lace which 
looks like silver flakes netted together— 
are made over bright red _ underslips. 
Other frocks of silver lace are worn over 
slips of silver-gray. Mauve lace over 
mauve satin is smart, and white ciré lace 
over white satin is newest and smartest of 
all. The lace frock is much worn just now. 

Two girdles still adorn many smart 
models, one being of the material of the 
frock and the other of silver ribbon. 


Slippers of Glittering Brocade for Evening 


Slippers of glittering brocade adorned 
with large buckles of brilliants are worn 
this season, as well as a new skeleton 
sandal of satin er silver cloth. Little more 
than a sole is this new sandal—a tiny satin 
hood over the toe and the slenderest of 
straps at the heel—and it is worn over a 
flesh-colored stocking. Very smart is a 
silver sandal with a green velvet heel which 
is worn with a bright green evening frock. 
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A cluster of ostrich quills 
forms the somewhat startling 
head-dress of this Parisienne 
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Evening Gowns Attach - Importance 


To Tunics, Panels, and Drapery 


New evening gowns mold the figure more closely, the low watst-line being 
achieved by a crosswise drapery as displayed above, in the Jenny gown of 
white crépe de Chine ornamented with blue, red, and white beads 


Bateau necks become round to favor décolletage, but sleeves vanish after 
sundown, says the gown of red crépe marocain in center, the skirt of 
which is veiled with a black tulle apron embroidered in strass threads 


After the manner of Vionnet the gown of crépe de Chine, at right, was 
acclaimed on all sides in Paris in various interpretations. Side panels 
looped and buttoned to the dress on the hips form its sole trimming 
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This striking silver tissue 
turban made its bow at the 


Inter-Allied Ball in Paris 


DRECOLL 
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LANVIN 





Bouffant Skirts Share Honors with 
Moyen Age Lines for Evening 


Mingling the old with the new, Lanvin starts the gown of white taffeta 
above with a high, close-fitting corsage flapping a monastic cape, to which 
she adds a skirt of unexpected width and length. Silver ribbon bow 


Over a slip of green satin flows a pointed tunic of green tulle studded 
at top and bottom with green cabochons, which lends transparency and 
grace to the Drecoll gown in center, cut on distinctly moyen age lines 


Enhancing to loveliness 1s the gown of rustling gray taffeta at left, bound 
in black, which whispers of old-time elegancies where exaggerated ful- 
ness is the keynote. Embroidered dull roses give warmth of color 
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Sweaters find new conceits each year io prove 
their value to the mode, and the hand-made, drop- 
stitch wool sweater at left comes in all color 
combinations. Red felt hat has navy trimmings 





Sweaters and Skirts Have Their Conceits, but Newest and 


Smartest are the Sports Dress and Cape 


MODELS ON THIS PAGE FROM KNOX 


HILE women turn to Paris for’ 

\ \ street, afternoon, and evening 
fashions, sports clothes are a 

thing apart. Here London is the leader. 
Long before women in other parts of the 
world indulged in sports, English women 
closely competed with the men in their 
games. English sports clothes are not 
only smart, but practical. The skirts are 
of a good walking width, the coats loosely 
fitted, allowing ample room for every mo- 
tion, and the brogue shoe worn there so 
much for sports has a low, comfortable heel. 


A straw sailor 1s an undisputed favorite for 
sports, and the model below, with a crown encir- 
cled with a silk Puggaree scarf, finds a neck 
scarf to match in various, new color combinations 













A sports suit of unusually smart lines, wh 
assures unrivaled popularity, is this of wh 
perllaine striped in red, with a red-winged, wh 
ribbon hat and a white crépe de Chine watst 


A marked tendency this season is to wear a con- 

trasting colored sweater that gives an overblouse 

effect. Here it is of softest black silk embroi- 

dred in white, with a white, brocaded silk skirt 
38 








For sports noth- 
Img ts smarter 
than the imported 
tweed coat at right, 
showing comfort- 
able raglan sleeves 
which leave ample 
room for a suit. 
This rainproof 
coat makes an ade- 
quate rainy-day 
garment or a 
warm motoring 
wrap. Brown, 
green, or blue mix- 
tures; 32 to 44; $25 


~ 





Of alpaca mesh, ~ 
the sports frock in 
center adopts the 
 boat-shaped neck- 
ine. The beli and 
‘pings, which al- 
outline the front 
the waist on 
tther side, al 
ough not allus- — 
ated, are of fiber 
silk. Tan with 
_ rust or 














American women are fast learning the art 


-of being smartly yet appropriately dressed 


for country life. Whereas tweed suits 
and hats to match have been the great 
standby in past seasons, the sports costume 
consisting of a dress and cape is now rapid- 
ly taking their place. A smart model on 
this order is shown at the right of the group 
below. A pretty dress for afternoon wear 
in the country is that at right, inspired by a 
Miler Sceurs dress and featuring the middy 
V neck, a mode to be found throughout 
spring fashions. Sweaters and skirts have 
new conceits with each season to prove 
their value to the mode. Sports skirts 
this season add a fringe to their length, 
giving an unusually smart line; such is the 
model at left. Sweaters in many instances 
are more elaborate in order to achieve an 
overblouse effect when accompanied by a 
brocaded, white silk skirt. The black silk 
sweater at the left of the opposite page, 
embroidered in white, shows how closely re- 
lated the overblouse and sweater are today. 
Sweaters are, however, of many varieties. 


Slip-on sweater of mohair and fiber silk yarn 
at left, in gray and black, jade and white, or- 
ange or brown and tan; $12.75. Tweed fringed 
skirt in gray, tan, rose, or French blue; $14.50 


Inspired by Miler Sceurs, the dress of white crépe 
de Chine, at right, decides on red, navy, or green 
stitching as trimming, while exemplifying the 
middy collar now in vogue; 32 to 44; $59.50 
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An interesting de- 
parture from the 
Sports suit 1s no- 
ticeable in favor of 
the sports costume 
atleft, consisting of 
a one-piece frock 
of knitted basket 
weave with a cape 
to match. The 
circular cape 15 
fitted on the shoul- 
ders by means 
of tucks. Rose, 
gold, navy, or 


tan; 32 to 44; $50 


To meet the vari- 
ous sporting re- 
quirements, we 
have carefully se- 
lected the models 
illustrated on this 
page, which we 
shall be happy to 
buy for you upon 
receipt of check or 
money-order. 
Please address 
Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West 
40th St.,New York 
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Smart Spring Frocks for Every Occasion, Which are to be 
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Found in the Better Shops of the Country 























This Poiret twill dress braided in black 
and embroidered in wooden beads has a 
vestee of embroidered batiste. Navy with 
red or green; 13 to 18 years, about $38 


F you need new dresses to replenish 
I your wardrobe this spring, buy trade- 
marked dresses, for you may rest as- 
sured that the manufacturer stands back 
of his merchandise with his name and 
guaranty. These dresses, which have been 
carefully selected, not only show fine work- 
manship and materials, but are reasonable 
in price. It is interesting to note the effort 
designers are now making to force colors in 
after a long siege of black. In every model 
here illustrated a contrasting color has been 
used to relieve the somber background 


women have adhered to in Paris and New 
40 





left above. 


BETTY WALES DRESSES 


Side panels of plaited Georgette trim the dress of crépe de Chine at 
Navy and sapphire, brown and tan, black and jade; 14 
to 40; about $54. The dress of Marcelette crépe at right comes in 
black and Hollylock, navy or brown and tomato; 16 to 42; about $58 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY THESE MODELS 
UNDER THEIR TRADE-MARK MAKE, 
HOUSEKEEPING NATIONAL SHOPPING 
YORK, TO KNOW THE NAME OF THE DEALER IN YOUR 
TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES HAVE THEM IN STOCK 


York. This touch of color is interpreted 


in different ways; it may be a colored 
Georgette panel, beading, or embroidery. 
Embroidery, this season, consists of a 
motif rather than an all-over effect as 


seen in the past seasons. 


Sleeves remain an interesting point of 
fashions. 
and wide, as shown in the dresses at the 


left and right, while others for afternoon 


wear are elbow length, as illustrated in the 
center at the left above. The dress at the 
right in the center features the long bishop 
sleeve held in at the wrist, which is to be the 
distinguishing sleeve of the spring. So far 
no change has been noted in the silhouette, 
though skirts are distinctly longer, follow- 


WRITE GOOD 
SERVICE, NEW 


Many for the street are long” 
_is adopted for the evening. The cra : 


Lines continue straight, as proved by this 
frock combining Poiret twill and Canton 
crépe of a contrasting shade. Navy with 
red, blue, or jade; 14 to 40, about $48 


i 


is, about eight inches from the grou! 
Waist-lines are low and lines genera 
straight, especially for the street and 
afternoon, while the more swathing gown — 


motion of panels has endeared them to th 
mode, as proved by three of the n 
above, which line their panels we 


Neck-lines are “more rounded 
shown, the sailor opening reappea 
many frocks, while the bateau mn 
has its say in fashions of all sorts. 


‘ 
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Smart, well-made clothes are no longer 
merely to be found in New York City. 
Through the efforts of our enterprising 
manufacturers the same models which ap- 
pear on Fifth Avenue are now obtainable 
in your own stores, throughout the coun- 
try, under their trade-mark names, 

A beautiful piece of handwork is more 
apparent on a waist than in any other place. 
To complete a sports or street suit a new 
tailored blouse may be needed. Two at- 
tractive hand-made models, rarely lovely in 
workmanship, are illustrated at the right, 
both showing a touch of color to give the 


brightening note expected in the spring. / , 


Dresses for every occasion are also shown 
here. There is a sports dress in the new 
plaids of the season, with the becoming 
sailor collar and tie. A requirement of the 
spring, too, is the Canton dress below, 
which may be worn for either afternoon or 
church, and later in the street. 

Charming dinner gowns are illustrated 
in the center below, the one at the left 
showing a Worth inspiration in the unusual 
droop of its hem-line and the general cut 
of the dress, while the other decides on a 
combination of Canton crépe and Spanish 
lace for its beauty. The workmanship in 
all these models is to be recommended. 






















Tailored waist of fine white French voile at left above, bound in 
rosé, blue, or orchid voile; 34 to 46, about $5.50. The blouse of fine 
white French voile at right has collar and cuffs of dotted voile in 
rosé, blue, or orchid and drawn-work to match; 34 to 46, about $6.50 





ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER FOR THESE MODELS UNDER 
THEIR TRADE-MARK MAKE AND SEE THEM FOR YOURSELF. 
IF HE DOES NOT CARRY. THEM, WRITE GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, NEW YORK, FOR THE 
NAME OF A DEALER IN YOUR TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES 























Plaids renew their allegiance to the mode in 
this sports dress of all-wool Netée twill, 
showing the new sailor collar and tie. In 
navy, brown, tan, or white; about $29.50 


Worth inspired the hem-line of the gown 
of Canton crépe at right, with hand-madz 
ers. Navy, black, brown, cornflower, 
flame, Copen, jade, or gray; about $59.50 
ot . 
ah, PHBE FOSTER DRESSES 






This dress of Canton crepe, using hand- 
made flowers as trimming, has elbow-length 
sleeves. Navy, black, brown, cornflower, 
flame, jade, Copen, or gray; about $52.50 


Black Spanish lace spells charm on the gown 
of Canton crépe at left, belted with beaded 
embroidery. Black, navy, brown, corn- 


flower, jade, Copen, or gray; about $69.50 


IN THE NEW YORK SHOPS 


Thinking Out the Various, Smart Items 





Onn 0ma Spring Wardrobe 
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Braided suit of imported tweed at left below, a 

in Copenhagen blue, tan, or gray mixtures; $45. > 

Suit at right of two-tone diagonal or imported 4 

teoced, in tan, violet, Valhalla blue, or brown; $55 “ 

= 
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Black or navy striped silk bag, with Castor duvetyn bag at top; $5.50. ; 
a rhinestone buckle to finish the Black silk purse below; $9.75. 4 
clasp; $9.75. Bracelet of pearls Tan or navy, suede or black pin seal : J 
and sterling silver, on arm; $3.95 or vachette purse at right; $6.50 : 5 
a 
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Long, wide sleeves split at the cores 
interesting point of this navy tric 
braided in black, which at little 
an attractive and useful ti 





Unusually smart for the street is this dress of 
navy Poiret twill displaying long, narrow panels 
braided at top and bottom in black on red. 
Red buttons finish the wide sleeves; $49.50 
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Essential to a spring wardrobe is the crépe de We shall be hap 
Chine overblouse at right, featuring the con- 
trasting-colored, peasant wool embroidery. In 


tan, gray, navy blue, or white; 34 to 42; $7.50 
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As a reaction 


from black, red takes the lead 


im Paris. The frock of crépe de Chine above 
adopts this color as a theme for its trim- 
ming. In black or navy with red; $39.50 


For an informal evening or a formal after- 


graceful lines, 
is charming. 





noon the Georgette dress at right with its 


0 es and delicate flowers 
“hite, flesh, or mauve; $45 


A valuable asset for evening is the silver or gold 
bandeau at left; $2.50. Spring hat of faille 
ribbon at right with a plaited brim comes in bisque, 
jade, black, navy, brick, orchid, or gray; $14.50 


Below: Girdle of red beads and black jet cabochons 
at right; $4.95. Turquoise, white, orange, or jade 
homespun bag with woolen flowers; $7.50. Old 
silver or gold metal link girdle at left; $5.50 
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As days grow warmer sheerer fabrics regain 
favor, as proved by this chiffon gown with 
a@ high, transparent back and décolleté front. 
Apricot, jade, coral, or cornflower; $49.50 


These models show excellent values from the 
New York shops. We shall be happy to 
buy them upon receipt of check or money 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
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FOR THE HOME DRESSY are. 


Kasha Cloth and Canton Crépe Make an Equally Smart 
Tailored or Afternoon Dress for the Spring 4 
7 


HIS month a dress has been chosen 
that would be equally smart either 
of a woolor a silk material. For 
instance, if you are in need of a tailored 
type of dress, this model could be made of 
tricotine or Kasha cloth, which is a soft 
material resembling camel’s hair. 
other hand, if you have such a dress and 
want a frock for church or spring weddings, 
the same model could be made of Canton 
crépe and, with the addition of a little 
embroidery on the panels, the collar, and 
cuffs—or with color given by lining the 
panels, collar, and cuffs with a contrasting 
crépe de Chine—a very charming after- 
noon frock would be achieved. Just at 
present, the styles are so simple in cut 
that they lend themselves with unusual 
ease to the home dressmaker. 

This dress, for instance, which is alike 
back and front (except that the waist runs 
to the neck-line in the back), has a one- 
piece front and a one-piece back from the 
neck to the hem, a one-piece side-body, 
collar and cuffs, and panel. The line of 
the dress may be kept perfectly straight, 
or for those that prefer it, by laying a 
plait in just above the belt, a little fulness 
can be drawn into the waist, which fre- 
quently is more becoming to a woman 
with little bust. A woman with a rather 
heavy bust would do well to keep the line 
as straight as possible and possibly to 
broaden the front panel a little. 


This dress requires: 
3’ yds. 54 inch wide Kasha Cloth at $5.50 


per dao). eee lx Week 2 oe eee $19.25 
or 
5 yds. 40 inch wide Canton crépe at $4.50 

per y Ges, tone as, ake soo. $22.50 
1% yds. 40 inch wide satin charmeuse at 

$2.95 per ae fot trimming, 70h eee $4.43 
1'6 yds. of silk fringe I inch wide at 58c. 

Per idlen sence ab taini hor kt 2 ork 87. 

'y yds. 36 inch wide China silk at $1 per 

ead. for lining tems tawee) cy.a.2 ., Ee $1.50 


Making the Lining 

To begin at the beginning, however, in 
making this dress the first thing of impor- 
tance is the lining. Be sure that your 
lining fits you well—be sure that the arm- 
holes are easy—be sure that the waist of 
the lining really is at your own waist-line. 
Many a nice dress is not a pleasure to 
wear because the lining is uncomfortable. 
It may seem to you a waste of time to 
take great care with the lining, but experi- 
ence has proved the reverse. If the lining 
is not right, the dress is not comfortable 
to begin with, and seldom fits or looks 
well. You may say to yourself that there 
is no fit to a one-piece, straight dress. 
To be sure, there is not so much fit as in 
a dress with a decided waist-line, but there 
is a great difference in the “line” of the 
dress, and this “line” is the result of 
proper fitting and proper adjustment to 
the figure. This spring, the dresses show 
more fit at the hip-line. The chemise 
dresses, to which type this belongs, because 
it is cut in one piece, have been easily full 
around the hips. Now they are more apt 
to be closer and straighter in the front 
with an easy fulness across the back, to give 
the graceful line which they should have. 

wie your lining is completed, cut the 


On the~ 


dress pattern. Lay your front and back 
pattern each on a lengthwise fold of the 
material. The strips of material left over 
from the upper part of the pattern can be 
used for the panels, the collar and cuffs, 
or possibly for the side body and sleeves, 
which are cut in one piece, according to 
the width of your material. The fact 
that the side body and sleeves are in one 
piece simplifies the work for the home 
dressmaker tremendously, and it was for 
this reason this dress was designed. An- 
other nice thing about it is that it opens 
at the side-front in a direct manner, and 
under the panel at the hip-line. Be sure 
that the panels, the sleeves, and the collar 
and cuffs run on the length of the goods. 
In making, first sew up the under-arm 
seam of the sleeve and the side body and 
adjust to the waist-lining. Baste in place— 
do not turn under the edge, but leave flat 
and apply a narrow seam binding to cover 
the raw edge. This makes a neat flat 
finish and is by far the easiest. The 


A pattern for the silk or cloth one-piece dress below 
may be cbtainedin sizes 34, 36, 38, and 40 upon 
receipt of sixty cents. Please address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, New York City 





dery will be illustrated in 





shoulder seams of the front and back of — 

the dress and the seams of the skirt, from 
the low waist-line to the hem, are next 
sewed together. On the left side of the es 
skirt leave the seam open, to be bound as 3 
a placket, for five or six inches. This 
makes the opening of the dress a very 
easy one. The lining hooks in the front— _ 
the shoulder hooks under the collar and 
again at the waist and hip-line. a 


How to Finish the Dress 


When you have tried the material on 
over the lining and made any adjustment 
that is necessary, turn in the edge of the 
material from the shoulder to the hip- 
line on both sides of the front, to give 
yourself a becoming line. The raw edges 
are then turned in and covered with seam 
binding, the edge itself being left free— 
from the shoulder to the hip. In the 
back the same method may be followed, 
or if there is a tailor near by, who can be — 
used to stitch the center section to the 
side bodies, this might be found becom- 
ing. In this case, the outside material is — 
kept entirely free from the lining in the 
back, whereas in the front where the free 
edge would be found more becoming, the-— 
side body is attached to the lining. The — 
side body is attached to the lining in the 
back only if the edge is to be free. : 

The panels are straight strips of the 
material, lined with a soft silk material, — 
which may be used merely as an incon- © 
spicuous lining, or as a trimming, accord- 
ing to the character of the dress. For 
instance, in a severely tailored dress of - 
tricotine or Kasha cloth, navy blue or 
black charmeuse would probably be the 
best lining, the dress depending for its 
color on a fancy belt of metal, or one of 
the effective, many-colored celluloid belts. 
With navy blue, the red, blue, and yellow. 
combinations are very smart indeed, as 
well as the cut steel or dull metal affairs. | 
Another way would be to embroider in 
red in the block form, as illustrated, a 
narrow: string belt of the material, using 
a fringe of navy blue on the bottom edg 
This could be fastened inconspicuously 
at the side with a hook and eye, with 

















ae is omitted. The same band o fi 
broidery could be used on the panels. 
In a.crépe dress of black Canton, 
panels and the inside of the cuffs cot 
be lined with green, and a band < 
broidery of wider character than tl 
illustrated, in a simple block pattern 
green, could be used on the cuffs and pan 
There is a great deal of bright-cc 
embroidery being used sparingly 
trimming, this spring. It is knov 
the “peasant” or “Bulgarian” emb 
dery, and because it is bright 
number of colors, such as blues 
and reds, there can not be 
Some effective patterns for 1 


Panels front and back edged with black 
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Needy E WORK: DEPARTMENT 
New Spring Dresses and Handkerchiefs to Match 


Needlework by 
Dress Designs by Mary H. LeSueur 





Handkerchiefs with a patchwork butterfly or 
rabbit, or flowers embroidered in silk in one cor- 
ner, to match each. of the frocks below, are a charm- 
ingly original idea of our Needlework Editor 


a the turn of every season children’s 
frocks have to be renewed, and many 
are the mothers who make their own chil- 
dren’s clothes. By contributing a touch 
of color such as embroidery or patchwork, 
how much more interesting a frock can 
be made! The charm of color, as well as 
a well-cut pattern, is within the reach of 
the inexperienced needlewoman through 
these dress and embroidery patterns. 
Line is a point to be considered in chil- 
dren’s as well as women’s clothes. Here 
are dresses to suit every type of child. 
Some girls grow unusually fast and as a 
result are extremely thin; for this type the 


rickrack lend slenderizing lines to the yel- 
low gingham dress (Mr. 1-6 to 12 yrs.) 
trimmed with blue patchwork butterflies 


ri - , 


Anne 


boléro dress, in the center of the group 
below, is particularly becoming, as the 
long, awkward line is cut. The same may 
be said of the dress at the extreme right 
with a skirt given fulness by means of 
four box-plaits that extend to the waist, 
and which displays an effective motif of 
Russian embroidery. The plump child, 
on the other hand, looks better in a frock 
that gives length of line. An attractive 
model is that of yellow gingham illustrated 
at the extreme left below, showing a panel 


HOW TO ORDER 


Hot-iron transfer patterns for embroidery and 
patchwork on this page come in 2 groups: Group 
1301 carries 5 dresses on page, for 30c. Group 
1302 carries 2 of each handkerchief on page 
and 2 of each of five extra designs, making more 
than two dozen in all, for 30c. Patterns for 
both groups, 55c. Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping. 
Paper patterns for dresses, 30c each extra. The 
bonnet, 15c. Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 


Ruffled in pink, the white rep rompers (Mr. 2-1 
to 6 yrs.) at left below, have ‘“‘Daddy’s Gone a 
Hunting”’ cross-stitched on front of waist and 
a pink patchwork rabbit with blue checked coat 


Wool flowers in rose, yellow, and blue with green 
leaves adorn the green linen frock (Mr. 4-4 to 
8 yrs.) at right below, showing cream collars and 
cuffs buttonholed in black. Bonnet to match 


Cut in boléro effect in front with shirrings at 
the neck, this dark blue gingham frock (Mr. 3-6 
to 12 yrs.) has white patchwork basket pockets on 
either side with colored embroidered flowers 


Orr 








Besides handkerchiefs to match these frocks other 
transfer patterns showing a patchwork owl or ’ 
dog, an embroidered dragon-fly, or cross-stitched 
candlestick are also included in group 1302 


front and back which meet under the arm. 
Patchwork blue butterflies flutter here and 
there on the frock. For the younger child 
is the green linen frock at the right of the 
group below with a cap to match, both 
embroidered in wool. From two to six 
years a child may wear the rompers be- 
low, with a fascinating piece of patchwork 
in the pink rabbit with a blue checked 
coat. If the child is a girl, a pink sash 
starts at the side seams and ties jn the back, 
but for a boy the sash is, of course, omitted. 
A new idea is to match each frock with a 
handkerchief, reproducing thereon the 
same patchwork or embroidery motif. 


This long-waisted dress of rose linen (Mr. 

5-6 to 12 yrs.) with a skirt, box-plaited in 

4 large plaits that extend to the waist, has 

Russian designs cross-stitched in black 
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Letty began to notice other 
women like herself, shabby, fur- 
tive, unescorted, with terrible 
eyes, aimlessly drifting from no- 
where to nowhere. They fright- 
ened her even more than the men 


Chapter XXI 


AVING the choice between going 
southward either by Fifth Ave- 


nue or by Madison Avenue, 
Letty took the former for the 
reason that there were no electric cars 
crashing through it, so that she would be 
less observed. She didn’t know why she 
was going southward rather than north- 
ward, except that southward lay the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and beyond the Brooklyn 
Bridge lay Beehive Valley, and within Bee- 
hive Valley the Excelsior Studio, and in the 
Excelsior Studio the faint possibility of a 
job. She was already thinking in the terms 
that went with the old gray rag and the bat- 
tered hat, and had come back to them as to 
her mother-tongue. 
She was not frightened. Now that she 
was out of the prince’s palace, she had 
suddenly become sensationless. She was 
like a soul which, having reached the-other 
side of death, is conscious only of release 
from pain. She was no longer walking on 
blades; she was no longer attempting the 
impossible. Between her and the life which 
Barbara Walbrook understood, the few 
steps she had taken had already marked 
the gulf. The gulf had always been there, 
‘yawning, unbridgeable, only that she, 
Letty Gravely, had tried to shut her eyes 
to it. She had tried to shut her eyes to it 
in the hope that the man she loved might 
come to do the same. She knew now how 
utterly foolish any such hope had been. 
She would have perceived this earlier 


had he not from time to time revived the 
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hope when it was about to flicker out. 
More than once he had confessed to de- 
pending on her sympathy. More than 
once he had told her that she drew out 
something he had hardly dared think he 
possessed, but which made him more of a 
man. Once he harked back to the dust- 
flower, saying that as its humble and 
heavenly bloom brightened the spots 
bereft of beauty, so she cheered the lonely 
and comfortless places in his heart. He 
had said these things not as one who is in 
love, but as one who is grateful, only that 
between gratitude and love she had pur- 
posely kept from drawing the distinction. 

She did not reproach him. On the con- 
trary, she blessed him even for being grate- 
ful. That meed he gave her at least, and 
that he should give her anything at all was 
happiness. Leaving his palace, she did so 
with nothing but grateful thoughts on her 
own side. He had smiled on her always; 
he had been considerate, kindly, and very 
nearly tender. For what he called the 
wrong he had done her, which she held to 
be no wrong at all, he would have made 
amends so magnificent that mere accept- 
ance would have overwhelmed her. Since 
he couldn’t give her the one thing she 
craved, her best course was, like the little 
mermaid, to tremble into foam and become 
a spirit of the wind. 

It was what she was dene: She was 
going without leaving a trace. A girl more 
important than she couldn’t have done it 
so easily. A Barbara Walbrook, had she 
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Illustrated by 
Pruedd 


Letty, the girl of the slums, feeling that it is 
futile to become a lady if her lord does not love 
her, starts back to the world she really knows 
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attempted a freak so mad, would have been 
discovered within twenty-four hours. It 
was one of the advantages of extreme 
obscurity that you came and went with- 
out notice. No matter how conspicuously 
a Letty Gravely passed, it would not be 
remembered that she had gone by. 
As she approached Fifty-ninth Street 
encounters were nearly as numerous as 
they would have been in daylight, but 
Letty went on her way as if, instead of the 
old gray rag, she wore the magic cloak of 
invisibility. So it was during the whole 
of the long distance between Fifty-ninth 
Street and Forty-second Street. In spite of 
the fact that she was the only unescorted | 
woman she saw, no invitation to “‘g the 
bad” was proffered her. ‘Ther quite 
a trick to it,” Steptoe had said in the after- 
noon, and she began to think © 
was. 
At Forty-second Street, for 
which she could explain, she t 
the lower and quieter spur of 
Avenue, climbing and descending 
Hill. Here she was almost alone. 
car traffic had practically cease 
passengers there were none; on ea 
the street the houses were somber an 
nolent. The electric lamps flared 
where, but with little to light up. 
Her sense of being lost became a 
It began to urge itself in on he 
was going nowhere and had nowh« 













the same heart in the adventure. She re- 
called now that that day she had felt 
young, daring, equal to anything that fate 
might send; now she felt curiously old and 
experienced. All her illusions had been 
dished up to her at once—and blown away 
as by a hurricane. The little mermaid 
who had loved a prince and had failed to 
win his love in return could have nothing 
more to look forward to. 

She was drifting, drifting, when suddenly 
from the shadow of a flight of broad steps a 
man stalked out and confronted her. He 
cenfronted her with such evident intention 
that she stopped. Not till she stopped 
could she see that he was a policeman in his 
summer uniform. 

“Where you goin’, sister?” 

“T ain’t goin’ nowheres.”” She fell back 
on the old form of speech as on another 
tongue. 

“Where you come from then?”’ 

Feeling now that she had gone to the 
bad, or was at the beginning of that pro- 
cess, she made a reply that would seem 
probable. “I come from a fella I’ve been— 
I’ve been livin’ with.” 

““Gee!”’ The tone was of deepest pity. 
“Darned sorry to hear you’re in that box, 
a nice girl like you.” 

“T ain’t such a nice girl as you might 
think.” 

“Gee! Any one can see you're not a girl 
that’s used to bein’ on the street at this 
hour of the night. Ain’t you goin’ any- 
wheres?” 

Fear of the police-station suddenly made 
her faint. If she wasn’t going anywheres, 
he might arrest her. She bethought her of 
Steptoe’s scrawled address. “Yes, I’m 
goin’ there.” 

As he stepped under the arc-light to read 
it, she saw that he was a fatherly man, 
on the distant outskirts of youth, who 
might well have a family of growing boys 
and girls. 

“That’s a long ways é 
from here,” he said, Pa 
handing the scrap of : 
paper back to her. 
“Why don’t you take 
the subway? At this 
time of night there’s a 
train every quarter of 
an hour.” 

“T ain’t got no bones. 
I’m footin’ it.” 

“Footin’ it all the 
way to Red Point? 
You? Gee!” 

Once more Letty felt § 
that about her there § 
was something which 
put her out of the key 
of her adventure. ® 
“Well, what’s there ~ 
against me footin’ it?” 

“There’s nothin’ 
again’ you footin’ it, 
on’y you don’t seem 
that sort. Haven’t 

you got as much as two 
‘bits? It wouldn’t come 
to that if you took the 
subway over here at—” 
» “Well, I haven’t got 
two bits, nor one bit, nor 
nothin’ at all, so I guess 
Tl be lightin’ out.” 
_ She had nodded and 
_ passed, when a stride of 
his long legs brought 


: 
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him up to her again. “‘ Well, see here, sister! 
If you haven’t got two bits, take this. I 
can’t have you trampin’ all the way over 
to Red Point—not you!” 

Before knowing what had happened, 
Letty found her hand closing over a silver 
half-dollar, while her benefactor, as if 
ashamed of his act, was off again on his 
beat. She ran after him. Her excitement 
was such that she forgot the secondary 
language. 

“Oh, I couldn’t accept this from you. 
Please! Don’t make me take it. J’m—” 
She felt it the moment for making the con- 
fession, and possibly getting hints—“ ’m— 
I’m goin’ to the bad, anyhow.” 

“Oh, so that’s the talk! I thought you 
said you’d gone to the bad already. Oh, no, 
sister; you don’t put that over on me, not a 
nice looker like you!” 

She was almost sobbing. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
going—if—if I can find the way. I wish 
you'd tell me if there’s a trick to it.” 

“There’s one trick Ill 
tell you, and that’s the way 
to Red Point.” 

“T know that already.” 

“Then, if you know that 
already, you’ve got my 
four bits, which is more 
than enough to take you 
there decent.” He lifted 
his hand with a warning 
forefinger. “Remember 
now, little sister, as long as 
you spend that half-dollar. 
it’ll bind you to keep good.” 

He tramped off into the 
darkness, leaving Letty per- 
plexed at the ways of wicked- 
ness, as she began once more 
to drift southward. 

But she drifted southward 
with a new sense of mis- 
giving. Danger was mysteri- 


Arrived at the foot of the steps, Allerton could do 
no less than pause to ask if the stranger was look- 
ing for any one. 
rough voice. 
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ously coy, and she didn’t know how to 
court it. True, there was still time enough, 
but the début was not encouraging. When 
she had gone forth from Judson Flack’s, 
she had felt sure that adventure lay in wait 
for her, and Rashleigh Allerton had re- 
sponded almost instantaneously. Now she 
had no such confidence. On the contrary, 
all her premonitions worked the other way. 
Perhaps it was the old gray rag. Perhaps 
it was her lack of feminine appeal. Men 
had never flocked about her as they 
flocked about some girls, like bees around 
flowers. If she was a flower, she was a 
dust-flower, a humble thing, at home in 
the humblest places, and never regarded 
as other than a weed. 

She wandered into Fourth Avenue, 
reaching Astor Place. From Astor Place 
she descended the city by the long artery 
of Lafayette Street, in which teams rum- 
bled heavily and all-night workers shouted 
raucously to each other in foreign lan- 
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“Ts your name Allerton?” came a 
“Yes, itis.”’ ‘Then I want my girl” 
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guages. Here, she began to notice other 
women like herself, shabby, furtive, unes- 
corted, with terrible eyes, aimlessly drifting 
from nowhere to nowhere. There were not 
many of them, only one at long interv als, 
but they frightened her more than the 
men. They fr ightened her because she saw 
what she must look like herself, a thing too 
degraded for any man to want. She was 
not that yet perhaps; but it was what she 
might become. They were not wholly new 
to her, these women, and they all had be- 
gun at some such point as that from which 
she was starting out. 


HE rumble and stir of Lafayette Street 

alarmed her because it was so foreign. 
By the Italians, Slavs, and Semites she 
was more closely scrutinized than she had 
been elsewhere. She was scrutinized, 
too, with a hint of hostility in the scrutiny. 
In their jabber of tongues they said things 
about her as she passed. Wild-eyed wo- 
men, working by the flare of torches with 
their men, resented her presence in the 
street. They insulted her in terms she 
couldn’t. understand, while the men 
laughed in frightful, significant jocosity. 
The unescorted women alone looked at 
her with a hint of friendliness. One of 
them, painted, haggard, desperate, awful, 
stopped as if to speak to her, but Letty 
sped away like a snowbird from a shrike. 

At a corner where the cross-street was 
empty she turned out of this haunted high- 
way, presently finding herself lost in a 
maze of old-time streets of which she had 
never heard. Here the ways were narrow, 
the buildings tall, the night-effects fantastic. 
In the lamp-light she could read signs bear- 
ing names as unpronounceable as the gib- 
bering monkey-speech in Lafayette Street. 
Now and then’ a marauding cat darted 
from shadow to shadow, but otherwise she 
was as nearly alone as she could imagine 
herself being in the heart of a great city. 

Still she went on and on. In the effort 
to escape this overpowering solitude she 
turned one corner and then another, com- 
ing out now beneath the elevated trains, 
now on the outskirts of docks where she 
was afraid of sailors. She was afraid of 
being alone and afraid of the thorough- 
fares where there were people. On the 
whole she was more afraid of the thorough- 
fares where there were people, though her 
fear soon entered the unreasoning phase in 
which it is fear and nothing else. Still 
headed vaguely southward, she zigzagged 
from street to street, helpless, terrified, 
longing for day. 

She was in a narrow street of high, weird 
gables on either side. On her right the 
elevated and the docks were not far away; 
on the left she could catch through an 
occasional side street the distant gleam 
of Broadway. Being afraid of both, she 
kept to the deep canon of unreality and 
solitude, though she was afraid of that. At 
least she was alone, and yet to be alone 
chilled her marrow and curdled her blood. 

Suddenly she heard the clank of foot- 
steps. She stopped to listen, making them 
out as being on the other side of the street 
and advancing. Before she dared to move 
on again, a man emerged from the half- 
light and came abreast of her, As he 
stopped to look across at her, Letty 
hurried on. 

The man also went on, but on glancing 
over her shoulder to make sure that she 
was safe, she saw him pause, cross to her 
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side of the street, and begin to follow her. 
That: he followed her was plain from his 
‘whole plan of action. The ring of his 
footsteps told her that he was walking 
faster than she, though in no precise 
hurry to overtake her. Rather, he seemed 
to be keeping her in sight and watching 
for some opportunity. 

It was exactly what men did when they 
robbed and murdered unprotected women. 
She had read scores of such cases and had 
often imagined herself as being stalked 
by this kind of ghoul. Now, the thing 
which she had greatly feared having come 
upon her, she was nearly hysterical. If 
she ran, he would run after her. If she 
only walked on, he would overtake her. 
Before she could reach the docks on one 
side or Broadway on the other, where she 
might find possible defenders, he could 
easily have strangled her and rifled her 
fifty cents. 

It was still unreasoning fear, but fear 
in which there was another kind of prompt- 
ing, which made her wheel suddenly and 
walk back toward him. She noticed that 
as she did so, he stopped, wavered, but 
came on again. 

Before the obscurity allowed of her 
seeing what type of man he was, she cried 
out with a half-sob: 

“Oh, mister, I’m so afraid! 
you'd help me.” 

‘Sure!”” The tone had the cheery, 
fraternal ring of commonplace sincerity. 
“That’s what I turned round for. I says, 
‘That girl’s lost,’ I says. ‘There's places 
down here that’s dangerous, and she 
don’t know where she is.’ ” 

Hysterical fear became hysterical relief. 
“And you’re not going to murder me?” 

“Gee! Me? What’d I murder you for? 
I’m a plumber.” 

His tone making it seem impossible for 
a plumber to murder any one, ske panted 
now from a sense of reassurance and 
security. She-could see, too, that he was 
a decent-looking young fellow in overalls; 
off on an early job. 

“Where you goin’ anyhow?” he asked 
in kindly interest. ‘‘The minute I see 
you on the other side of the street, I says 
‘Gosh,’ I says! ‘That girl’s got to be 
watched,’ I says. ‘She don’t know that 
these streets down by the docks is danger- 
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SHE explained that she was on her way 

to Red Point, Long Island, and that 
having only fifty cents, she was sparing of 
her money. 

“Gee! I wouldn’t be so economical if 
it wasme. That ain’t the only fifty cents 
in the world. Look-a-here! 
dollar. You must take that.” 

“Oh; I couldn?t.:, 

“Shucks! What’s a dollar? You can 
pay me back some time. I’ll give you my 
address. It’s all right. I’m married. 
Three kids. And say, if you send me back 


the dollar—which you needn’t do, you - 


know—but if you must—sign a man’s 
name to the letter, because my wife— 
well, she’s all right, ‘but if—” 


Letty escaped the necessity of accepting | 


the dollar by assuring him that if he would 
tell her the way to the nearest subway 
station she would use a portion of her 
fifty cents. 

“T’ll go with you,” he declared with 
breezy fraternity. “No distance. They’re 
expecting me on a job up here in Waddle 


I’ve got a. 


~ seemed like a space of 


Street, but they’ll wait. Pipe burst— 
floodin’ a loft where they’ve stored a lot — 
of jute—but why worry?” 

At the entrance to the subway Letty 
shook hands with him and thanked him. — 
“Say,” he responded, ‘‘I wish I could 
do something more for you, but I got to 
hike it back to Waddle Street. Look-a- 
here! You stick to the subway and the 
stations, and don’t you be in a hurry to 
get to your address in Red Point till after 
daylight. They can’t he killin’ nobody 
over there, that you'd need to be in 
such a rush, and in | the stations you’d 

be safe.” 
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O a degree that was almost discon- 
certing Letty found this so. Having 
‘descended the stairs, purchased a ticket, 
and cast it into the receptacle appointed 
for that purpose, she saw herself examined 
by the colored man guarding the entry to 
the platform. Letty, trembling, nervous, 
and only partly comforted by the cavalier 
who was now on his way to Waddle Street, 
shrank from the colored man’s gaze and 
was going down the platform where she 
could be away from it. Her progress was 
arrested by the sight of two men also 
waiting for the train, who on perceiving 
her started in her direction. 

The colored man lifted his feet lazily 
from the chain, brought his chair down to — 
four legs, put his toothpick in his waist- 
coat pocket, and dragged himself up. 
“Say, lady,” he drawled, approaching her, 
“T think them two fellas is tough. You — 
stay here by me. I’ll not let no ‘one gene. 
fresh with you.” “ 

Languidly he went back to is ions 
position and occupation, but when, after 
long waiting, the train drew in, he rose — 
lazily and accompanied Letty across the 3 
otherwise empty platform. i “8a me 

“Say, brother,”’ he said to the condos: J 
“don’t let any fresh guy get busy-with 
this lady. She’s alone and timid, like.” 

“Sure thing!” the conductor replied, 
closing the doors as Letty stepped within. ~ 
‘Sit in this corner, lady, next tome. The 
first mutt that wags his jaw at you'll get 
it on the bean.” 

Letty dropped as she was bid 
the corner, dazed by the brilliant 
and the greasy, unoccupied s 
was alone in the car, and, the k 
ductor having closed his door, 
certain sense of privacy. The 
tered off into the darkness. 

Where was she going? 
there? How was she ever t 
the purpose with which two hy 
she had stolen away from E 
seventh Street. Was it only 
earlier? It seemed like t 

























reckoned. 

She was tired as she had never 
in her life. Her head sank bac 
support made by the corner. 

“There’s quite a trick to it 
herself repeating, though i in wh 
tion she scarcely knew. 
wicked lydy she is, my d put 
to all the ropes.” 

These words, too, drifted | th 
mind, foolishly, drowsily, witho 
connection. She began to 
was home again in the li 
room—or anywhere—so lon 
lie sears shut her 
sleep. . Cor 


TILL headed vaguely southward, Letty zigzagged from street to street, helpless, terrified, 
longing for day. At least she was alone, and yet to be alone chilled her marrow and curdled 
her blood, Suddenly she heard the clank of footsteps on the other side of the street and advancing 





Whether you were a friend or a foe of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Bill we want you to read this article 


The Maternity Bill Explained 


By 


HE day preceding Thanksgiving 

of 1921 was memorable in that 

it witnessed the affixing of the 

President’s approval to the’ act 
for the Promotion of the Welfare and Hy- 
giene of Maternity and Infancy. This is 
the first step of a national character looking 
to the betterment of motherhood and 
childhood at the most critical period. It 
came so close to Thanksgiving that, per- 
haps, none of the thanks offered by grateful 
hearts on that day, unless it were those of 
the President of the United States, voiced 
any gratitude for this great humanitarian 
act. The commemoration of its enactment, 
however, will always be associated with 
the annual Thanksgiving offerings of a 
grateful nation. 

No other legislation that has been en- 
acted within the past ten years is so closely 
and intimately related to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING’S efforts for the betterment of the 
first days of our existence. The care of 
the mother and the young infant lies at 
the very foundation of the ac 
tivities relating to the League for 
Longer Life. I have often 
pointed out the extreme dangers 
of this period of existence and 
stressed the importance of safe- 
guarding them in every possible 
way. 

The difficulties which beset this 
Act were many and annoying. 
It had. to find its way along an 
unbroken path, for no other legis- 
lation exactly of this kind had 
ever before been passed by Con- 
gress. Itis true that many of the 
notable laws of the country are 
related, to some extent, to the 
kind of legislation represented by 
this Act; the laws relating to 
quarantine, or control of infec- 
tious diseases by national au- 
thorities; the narcotic laws and 
the Food and Drugs Act are 
examples of similar legislative 
activity to promote the public 
welfare. To this may also be 
added the National Education 
Act, establishing a central bureau 
to help and advise in the great 
educational problems which. arise 
throughout the various parts of 
the country. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to raise the question of 
constitutionality. That has already been 
settled by the Supreme Court decision on 
the similar acts mentioned above. Specific 
authority is given to Congress under the 
Constitution to provide for the public wel- 
fare. Just how far this provision may ex- 
tend has never been determined, but it 
may be assumed with perfect certainty 
that it does extend to the activities con- 
témplated in the Maternity and Infancy 
Hygiene legislation. If it is constitutional 
to look after the education of the child, it 


is likewise constitutional to see that the 
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child lives to the educational age, and that 
every safeguard is thrown around his prena- 
tal existence and the early years of his child- 
hood that he may reach that period of his 
life when his education in the schools begins. 

The changes that were made in the text 
of the bill by Congress in the last few 
days of its consideration added important 
features which, in my opinion, greatly im- 
prove the language of the Act. These last 
changes did much to soften the antagonism 
which had arisen against the Act in many 
localities. 

I believe the readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING will be interested and informed by 
a brief summary of the provisions of the 
Act and a brief discussion of the points 
raised against it from various quarters 
during its consideration. 

First of all, we should consider the op- 
position to the measure on the part of or- 
ganized medicine, and voiced particularly 
in medical journals. It was claimed that 
the care of maternity and infancy was 
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and taught to children universally in the 
schools of our country. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, in speaking of the passage of 
the Act, says: ‘‘The House bill, as finally 
adopted by both houses, is much less 
objectionable than the one passed by the 
Senate. The objectionable feature of con- 
tingent appropriation still remains, and 
states will be tempted to appropriate 
money merely to get the equal amount 
offered by the national government. The 
Journal has insisted that this work, if 
undertaken at all by the federal govern- 
ment, should be a function of the United 
States Public Health Service. Placing the 
control in the hands of a board consisting 
of two laymen and one physician, does 
not insure efficient medical administration 
of what is essentially a medical problem.” 

The above objection would be more per- 
tinent if there were anything at all in the 
Act which even suggested medical atten- 
dance. Even the Journal will not deny 
that some of the most eminent 
hygienists in the country are 
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received national sanction when the 
Congress passed and the President 
signed the Sheppard-Towner Bill. The 
work that will now be done among the 
mothers and babies will mean longer 
life to tens of thousands yearly— 


ultimately to millions. - But. what 
about you?—you who are mature 
men and women, with your chances for 
longer life largely dependent upon 
yourselves? Are you doing anything 
to prolong your days of usefulness? If 
not, why not? Why not at least join 
the League for Longer Life? Just send 
a stamped, addressed envelop to Dr. 
Wiley, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., with a request for his question- 
naire. He will tell you what to do next 





peculiarly a medical problem and, there- 
fore, the enforcement of the Act should be 
placed in competent medical hands. A 
careful reading of the Act does not justify 
this objection. There is no intimation 
anywhere in the Act of medical attendance 
or the administration of remedies of any 
kind, features which are peculiarly reserved 
for medical supervision. 

The sole purpose of the Bill is the promo- 
tion of maternity and infancy hygiene. 
Hygiene is not peculiarly a medical ques- 
tion. It is a question of universal interest, 


(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 1s on oe to 


not medical practitioners and 
often are not even graduates 
of a medical college. The most 
important functions which await 
the attention of the Children’s 
Bureau and the Board created as. 
its advisor are food and sanita- 
tion. There is only one strictly 
medical function which the Fed- 
eral and state agents for enforcing 
the Act will have to order per- 
formed. That is the precaution- 
ary measure of treating the eyes 
of the new-born infant with a 
dilute solution of nitrate of silver. 
This is done to avoid any infec- 
tion which could possibly attach 
itself to the new-born child’s eyes 
during its birth. Moreover, the 
Advisory Board is made up of 
three- most excellent officials, 
namely, the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Education, and the 
Chief of the United States Public 
Health Service. Every one may 
rest assured that any purely 
medical question which may 
arise in the administration of the — 
Act will be directed and con- 
“trolled by the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service. 
The fear that has been expressed in med- — 
ical circles that this Act is the begin- 
ning of state medicine, that is, medical 
control by the government and the states, 
does not appear to me to rest upon any ~ 
sound foundation. ae 

The fear which has arisen in the minds: cy 
of many members of Congress that this — 
Act is an opening wedge to huge expendi- _ 


tures deserves respectful consideration. a4 


The growth of the expense in similarlines _ 
indicates that (Continued on age 153) 
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PURNISHINGS aad DECORATIONS 
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The Dutch Influence in England—Lesson XI 


ITH the abdication of James 
IJ in 1688, and the accession 
of William the Stadtholder 
and his consort Mary, a new 
ideal in home furnishing was introduced 
into England. This was the Dutch con- 
ception of domestic ease and comfort, as 
opposed to the Tudor ideal of formal mag- 
nificence without regard to physical com- 
fort, the Jacobean ideal of moderation, 
economy, and self-restraint, and the 
Charles II ideal of extravagant display, 
which had successively dominated 
English society. With the accep- 
tance of this new standard, furni- 
ture forms underwent a radical and 
interesting change. Rectangular 
and _ straight-line construction 
gave place to flowing curves. 
Chairs which no amount of up- 
holstering could make comfortable 
were supplanted by seating furni- 
ture whose proportions and con- 
tours were based upon the require- 
ments of the human form. 
_ The general effect of the so-called 
William and Mary furniture was 
one of lightness and grace. The 
Flemish influence persisted for 
some time in the form of paneling 
on cabinets and highboys, and of 
scrolled chair legs and carved and 
arched crosspieces below the seat. 
The Spanish foot also was occa- 
sionally seen, but the special de- 
tails which achieved prominence 
during this period were furniture 
_ supports with inverted cup (some- 
- times called “bell”?) and spindle 
- turnings; flat, curved stretchers, 
often arranged in X-fashion and 
- surmounted by a simple finial at 
the point of intersection; bun feet; 





At the top of the page two charac- 


_ Dutch feet flank the William and - 
_ Mary highboy with Flemish paneling : 


“ 
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and shaped aprons, rounded hoods, and 
broken pediments. The cup or _bell- 
shaped ornaments may be noted in the 
legs of the two highboys illustrated on this 
page. Both have shaped aprons and bun 
feet, and that at the bottom of the page 
shows the characteristic hood or ‘‘bonnet 
top”; the drop handles are also typical. 
The upholstered armchair with spindle- 
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turned legs, stretchers, and arm supports 

illustrates the attention to comfort and 

good proportion which characterized the 
seating furniture of this period. Another 
common type of chair was high-backed 
with cane inserts in the back and often in 
the seat, curved stretchers, and turned legs 
with inverted cup ornaments. Lack of 
space: forbids the illustration of this type, 
but the shaped stretchers arranged saltire- 
wise may be noted in the chairs of the din- 
ing set illustrated on page 173. This set 
is of special interest as a demon- 
stration of what modern manufac- 
turers are achieving in the way of 
reproductions and adaptations. 
The serving console against the 
right-hand wall is a genuine an- 
tique, and the other pieces com- 
posing the set were designed to 
harmonize with it. While it is 
by no means necessary to furnish 
the dining-room with matched 
pieces, it is encouraging to realize 
that among American makers of 
furniture there are to be found 
those capable of going a step be- 
yond mere slavish copying. Any 
one can copy, but to evolve new 
forms based upon the finest tradi- 
tions of the past, yet perfectly 
adapted to the needs and uses of 
modern homes, demands creative 
genius of a high order. All too fre- 
quently the attempt to be original 
produces only freakish or mean- 
ingless results, and in choosing 
modern furniture one should make 
sure that it is fine in line, contour, 
and proportion, even though not 
of a strictly Period style. 

The cabriole leg was introduced 
into (Continued on page 173) 






Beside the William and Mary chair 
at the left is a hood-top highboy 
of the same period with inverted 
cup ornaments and typical bun feet 
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classes of buildings were of only one story, 

and stairways were practically unknown. 
Ordinary steps of a wholly utilitarian character 
were used in the early Greek temples and Roman 
theaters to give access to galleries, but it was 
not until the Middle Ages that staircases of 
more or less architectural importance were intro- 
duced. These appeared chiefly in churches which 
had high choirs above the crypts, while the multi- 
plication of towers led also to the building of dizzy 
flights of narrow, winding stairs. 

It was the Renaissance, however, that elevated 
the stairway to architectural dignity and even 
splendor, first in Italian palaces and later in 
France, where both the spiral type and the rectan- 
gular form were treated with much magnificence. 
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Prcsseser to the first century, nearly all 


It is rather modern to have a single 
staircase. In medieval times there 
were numerous small stairways in re- 
tired places, as an aid to defense against 
the outside enemy. A dwelling was 
divided vertically into suites having 
little or no lateral communication. 

The stairway being an important 


architectural feature, it is essential — 


that it shall be designed to harmonize 
with the architecture of the house 
itself. Often a wonderful improvement 
can be wrought by tearing out an old 
staircase of an unsuitable or inferior 
type, and building in a new one of dis- 
tinguished proportions and _ design. 
Especially in the old-fashioned English 
basement houses may this be done with 
gratifying results. In the center of 
page 53 may be noted a typical example 
of such an improvement. Here a 
straight, narrow staircase was replaced 
by a broader flight, broken by a landing, 
and harmoniously related to the stone 
walls and tile floor by the addition of a 
simple but interesting iron balustrade. 

Again, in houses of a more preten- 
tious type, a sweeping staircase with a 
wrought-iron balustrade of intricate 
design and almost lace-like texture may 
be found to confer the crowning touch 


In the two-story living-room at the left, a 
well-placed stairway of simple design leads 
toa balcony. Below is a delicately dig- 
nified balustrade of hand-wrought iron 
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of distinction, as in the illustration at the foot of page 52; 
wnile at the top of the same page may be noted the opposite 
extreme, where an oak staircase of an almost primitive 
character leads to the balcony of a two-story living-room 
in a house of the English country house type, and is in per- 
fect keeping with the extreme simplicity of its surroundings. 

Running the gamut from the severely plain to the deli- 
cately ornate are the staircases still to be found in the old 
Colonial houses which are our proud heritage from a day 
when perfection rather than cheapness was the ideal, and 
when noble proportions, the pleasing contrast of white 
paint with mahogany, and the delicate carving of balus- 
ters and newel posts achieved an ensemble of beauty from 
which the architects of today draw inspiration and delight. 
The Colonial stairway is ever the best loved type, and 
its inherited grace and dignity (Continued on page 113) 
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At the top of the page is a Colonial 
staircase whose sweeping lines, fresh 
white paint, and polished mahogany 
rail make it ever the best loved type 


The English basement style of house 
may have the lower hall transformed 
by widening the stairs and breaking 
them with a landing, as pictured above 


In the narrow hall at the left, a winding 
stairway of the Colonial type, with 
a ramped balustrade, confers dignity 
and occupies the smallest possible space 


An astonishing and at 
the same time useful dis- 
covery has recently been | 
made in the Department 
of Agriculture. Itis this: 
giving or _ withhold- 
ing light makes plants 
blossom out of season. | 
Cosmos planted 
January 10th, given no 
extra light, bloomed 
March 10th. The tall 
plants, for which the 
summer day was counter- 
feited by electric light, 
did not bloom until fall 
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At left below: The 
dahlia at left, given a 
normal day, blossomed 
September 27th. The 
dahlia at right, with its 
day shortened to ten 
hours as in fall, blossom- 
ed July 8. At right be- 
low: Spinach, at left, 
was given the normal 
winter day. When elec- 
tric lighted until mid- 
night, to counterfeit 
summer, it shot up seed- 
stalks, as shown at right, 
as it would in summer 





What You Can Do With Flowers 


By 


OULD you like to have chrys- 
anthemums blooming in your 
garden in July? Or your indoor 
window boxes or conserva- 

tory bright with iris blossoms when the 
snow is on the ground? Or your garden 
spinach at its prime in August? Of course 
you never heard of such things, for chrys- 
anthemums blossom only in the fall, and 
irises only in the spring, and in summer 
spinach goes to seed and is worthless. 
Neither did anybody else ever hear of 
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such things until Uncle Sam’s Bureau of 
Plant Industry recently discovered why it 
is that different plants flower and fruit 
only at certain times of the year. Having 
learned why the chrysanthemum blooms 
in fall and the iris in spring, the scientists 
in charge of these experiments went a step 
further and discovered how to make plants 
flower and fruit out of their normal sea- 
sons. The process is so simple that it can 
be carried out by anybody. It consists 
solely in adding to, or subtracting from, 
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the amount of light daily received by 
plants! 

Outside of the Tropics, where plant 
activities are continuous, plants normally 
flower and fruit only at given times in the 
year. Of course an unduly warm spell 
or an unusual degree of cold during the 
spring may slightly advance or retard 
plant growth; but in general, and in spite 
of these irregularities of weather, flower — 
and fruit are produced regularly in their 
seasons. So true is this that we are ac- 
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customed to think of certain blooms as 
belonging exclusively to certain periods. 
In midwinter we have the blossoms of 
cyclamen, freesia, the brilliant-hued poin- 
settia, and the fruits or berries of ardisia. 
The spring gives us bloodroot, Dutch- 
man’s breeches, forsythia, crocus, daffodil, 
and other typical blooms. Summer brings 
the daisy, the hollyhock, the larkspur, the 
Canterbury bell, while in autumn we 
look for asters, cosmos, the dahlia, the 
chrysanthemum, and finally the witch- 


hazel. 


But, oddly enough, although flowering 
and fruiting proceed with such marked 
regularity when plants are grown in any 
one locality outside the Tropics, transfer- 
ring them from one place to another some- 
times works great changes in their habits. 
Some species that readily flower and fruit 
in one locality become sterile in another; 
or the time of flowering may be changed 
from spring to fall, or vice versa. Some- 
times, even, plants that are normally 
annuals, when moved to new localities 
become biennials! 

In an effort to learn why these things are 
so, to discover why plants bloom at certain 
periods, and if possible to learn how to 
control the process of flowering and fruit- 
ing, W. W. Garner, H. A. Allard, and other 
investigators of the Bureau of Plant 


‘Industry, have been making a systematic 


ment, it was shown that 
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-ten-hour day, budded July 
28. That at left, under 
_ normal 
showed no trace of flower- 
2 ing. At right above: Red 


- day. of June, grew and 


iL nethe” creeping oe (left) 


study of reproductive processes in plants. 


Temperature was the 
first external factor con- 
sidered, and though it 
was found that tempera- 
ture plays an important 
part in plant develop- 


temperature changes do 
not explain why plants 


Chrysan- 
themum at right, given a 


summer day, 


over under the normal 


ssomed as at right. 
With aten-hour day as in 
midwinter, it remained in 





flower and fruit at certain periods of 
the year. When appropriate tempera- 
tures were provided out of the regular 
flowering and fruiting season, as a rule 
flowers and fruit failed to appear except 
at normal times. The common iris was 
one of the plants under observation. Nor- 
mally this blooms in May or June. When 
temperatures like those of May and June 
were provided in a hothouse in winter, 
no blossoms appeared. Another plant 
under observation was the cosmos, which 
is a fall-blooming plant. Cosmos grown 
in a warm hothouse during winter 
bloomed readily enough, showing that cool 
fall weather is not a necessary condition 
of flowering. But—when cosmos plants 
were started after a certain date, even 
though the temperature remained con- 
stant, the plants not only failed to bloom, 
but kept on growing steadily until the 
succeeding autumn, when they flowered at 
their usual time. 

Still other experiments were made with 
certain varieties of soy beans. The variety 
known as Biloxi was planted early in the 
spring in the latitude of Washington. The 
plants grew to a great size, but did not 
flower until September. Successive plant- 
ings were made in June and July. The 
plants in each sowing were successively 
smaller, but all the plantings bloomed at 
approximately the same time. The Biloxi, 
like the cosmos, showed a marked tendency 








to flower at a certain definite season of the 
year. If planted early, it waited as it were, 
until this season arrived, meantime grow- 
ing to giant size before blooming. The 
cosmos that waited a year to bloom reached 
a great height, and the soy beans were head 
high. The beans that were planted late 
cut short their purely vegetative processes 
in order to bloom at the given time. They 
were mere dwarfs when they flowered. 
But both giant and dwarf bloomed to- 
gether. 

It thus became perfectly clear that the 
time of flowering and fruiting in many 
plants is inseparably linked in some way 
with the advance of the seasons. Tem- 
perature was evidently not the determining 
factor. Only one other change proceeds 
from season to season with great regu- 
larity. That is the altering length of day 
and night. 

At Washington, D. C., the time between 
sunrise and sunset ranges from nearly 
fifteen hours in late June to nine and a half 
hours at Christmas. To determine whether 
this change in the length of day was the 
cause of regularity in the time of flowering 
and fruiting, a series of experiments was 
made with numerous plants which were 
darkened for a portion of each day during 
the long days of summer. The results 
obtained were astonishing. Normal sea- 
sonal periodicity was completely broken 
up. Fall-blooming plants, for instance, no 
longer waited for autumn 
to bring forth their blos- 
soms. A great variety of 
plants was used, and it 
was found that the re- 
action to differences in 
the length of the day 
is of wide occurrence. 
(Continued on page 124) 


Wild aster, under the long, 
normal summer day, grew 
abundantly, but did not 
flower until autumn. The 
plants at left were re- 
duced to a 7%-hour day 
in midsummer, and flow- 
ered at a much earlier 
stage of growth. Thus, in 
fall-blooming plants, long 
hours of daylight post- 
pone blossoming. Shorter 
hours of light hasten it 
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N calm evenings and gusty eve- 
nings John Kinless came up from 
his place of business opposite 


Niagara Square and turned into 
North Street at the angle where the 
asphalt paving changed to brick and the 
fruiterer’s shop was a splotch of color in 
the light slanting from the western sky. 

Tonight the street was a channel for 
winds from the river and the Canadian 
falls on the farther side, a basket of grapes 
had blown from the fruit-stall, a colored 
balloon had escaped from the hand of a 
nursemaid to lodge high in a tree, further 
along the lamplighter was in pursuit of his 
hat, and, as John reached his block where 
the sunset fel! athwart a row of conserva- 
tive dwellings with even chimney-pots 
and brown-stone or slate trimmings, a 
party awning stretched from a_ house 
toward the center of the block was flapping 
in the wind. His tread quickened in 
approaching his own residence, a tall and 
rather grave corner edifice whose hedge 
enclosed a strip of green with a fountain 
for birds that were having a hard time 
tonight in keeping any perch on the marble 
ledge. 

John ascended his front steps. He 
never had to carry a latch-key, for the 
door was always opened for him. 

“Hello, mother!—Too blustery for you 
out here in the vestibule.” 

Mrs. Kinless refuted any imputation 
of fragility by taking his face in her hands 
and kissing him in the doorway. She 
pinched his cheeks fondly. ‘You always 
did get rosy in this sort of weather, John.” 

But he swept her inside the house with a 
protective arm. ‘How about the numb- 
ness in your right shoulder that’s been 
troubling you of late? Couldn’t you have 
waited until I reached the hall, mother- 
ling?”’ 

“Have I ever been able to wait?” was 
her gay retort, as she drew his arm about a 
shoulder still graceful in outline despite 
the muscular twinges that had caused her 
not a little annoyance in the past year or 
two. She hung up his hat and stick in the 
hall. “How have things gone today, 
son?’’—the daily question since he had 
first trotted in from kindergarten. 

He gave the usual answer. “Fine, 
mother.” And he went up the well-car- 
peted staircase to make ready for dinner. 

In his comfortable rooms on the third 
floor he changed from business to dinner 
clothes, the mistress of the house liking 
certain formalities adhered to. The old- 
fashioned gong for dinner sounded, and he 
ran down the stairs to the meal. A light 
wood fire on the hearth at an end of the 
dining-room, the wall candles that helped 
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JM OTHER- LOVE—we have poems 

about it, stories, novels. The 
greatest thing in the world, people 
call it. And yet—is it possible that 
even devotion can be wrong; that 
love can stifle, suffocate, imprison a 
son or a daughter from the freedom 
that should be his or her inalienable 
right? Read this story and consider 
well whether by your affection you are 
winning your children away from life 


make the place attractive, the table—all 
evinced the touch that presided over his 
household. 

He drew out his mother’s chair and took 
his own at the opposite side of the board. 
Hannah, the maid who had served his 
father also, came in with the soup. The 
crackling of the firewood and the clink of 
cutlery attested to the pleasant episode of 
dinner. 

Over the pudding he said: ‘‘What’s 
going on at the Brights’ tonight? They’ve 
strung up an awning and carpeted their 
housesteps.”’ 

Mrs. Kinless was drawing his coffee 
from the percolator, her shapely hands 
busy with the task.. ‘‘ Why, they’re giving 
Georgiana her coming-out dance.’ She 
sweetened the beverage with a lump of 
sugar. 

““What—little Georgie Bright grown 
up?”? He was incredulous, and he half 
sighed as he took his cup from the maid. 

Mrs. Kinless was drawing her own coffee. 
“The children in the block seem like water- 
spiders skipping to school one day, and 
the next we have cards to their débuts!”’ 
Her voice was animate with humor. ‘The 
years go fast, John.” 

“They gallop!”’ he agreed, grimacing. 

Her handsome face under its crown of 
still abundant hair was equable. ‘Yes, 
Georgiana finished boarding-school last 
spring and since then has been visiting 
some friends of the family in Pittsburgh. 
I suppose her mother expects her to make a 
briliant match. She has grown to be 
quite a striking girl, tall and vivacious.” 

She watched Hannah remove the pud- 
ding-dish, and looked the length o! the 
room to see if the fire needed replenish- 
ing. 

Mrs. Kinless had always made things 
very comfortable for her only child, in the 
house at a corner of North Street that had 
heard his first outcry at birth. She had 
even closed the establishment during 
John’s college years, that she might con- 
tinue to look after his welfare while he was 
at Princeton. Her husband had been a 
substantial grain-exporter of the lake-port 
city where she had spent her married life, 


_ waterways. 


and John, having early become interested 
in water transportation, was attaining 
some eminence as an authority on artificial 
Her devotion to her son was 
unswerving. A woman of diffusive per- 
sonality and fine tact, she was capable of 
creating not only domestic ease but an 
atmosphere thoroughly congenial, and she 
expended her every faculty of pleasing on 
her son, who, in his thirties, adored her 
with a boy’s worship. Their life together 
had established an agreeable routine in 
which the years were Dassius almost un- 
observed. 

“Tsn’t this the night for our drive along 
the lake, John?’’ she asked, as the aroma 
of his cigar terminated the meal. 

““Yes.”’ He reached for the ash-tray. 
“Afraid of the wind, old lady mine?” 
teasing her. 

“You had your love of high weather 
from me,” she reminded him in rising. 

He caught her hand impetuously, put- 
ting it into a pocket of his coat as they left 
the dining-room. ‘‘What a good sport 
vou are!”’ he said. ‘I’ve never known 
you to be anything else.” 

She colored with pleasure, at her best 
height beside him. “Thank you, = dear. 
I like the compliment.” 

In the hall John telephoned to the gar- 
age where he kept his car. When it came, 
a compact, blue-bodied. vehicle, he went 
upstairs for her wraps. 

There was no place in the house that 


he liked better than her dim rooms on the | 


second floor, where the scent of orris-root 
enhanced the serenity of old hangings and 
familiar furniture. In no hurry, he crossed 
the wide rug and found her squirrel-lined 


‘cloak on its accustomed hook in the closet. 


He took her motor-bonnet from its box, 
not forgetting the mesh shawl that she 
wore over the shoulder that sometimes 
troubled her. 


the becoming bonnet over her decorous 
hair. 


The wind had ebbed perceptibly with | 


nightfall, and a moon was coming up over 


the part at the distant end of North Stteet 
Their block 


as they went out to the car. 
presented a gala appearance, lined with 
machines attendant on the coming-out 
party of Georgiana Bright. 

“They’re giving her quite a send-off, = 


laughed John, as he took the wheel and : 








tucked the robe about his companion. 


He followed his favorite route 2 he pees 


shores of Lake Erie—southwest witl 
trolley-line, by a small playground, o 
the canal bridge, past a steel plant, to. 


In the hall below he put the — 
cloak about her and affectionately jumbled a 


EORGIANA had laughter, tawny hair, and all the insouciance of the pretty girl still 
new to the discovery that youth may say all it dares to say. Her cadence was 
audacious. “I remember—when I was a little thing, I named you ‘the mothered man’!”’ 
John’s color changed, but he spoke evenly. ‘‘A man might have a worse sweetheart” 
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dusk. The moon came end went under 
clouds still prone to scud, The road of 
tarred macadam offered a run with no ‘worn 
or rough places. At the irregular four- 
corners of Evan Center, he made the usual 
turn. The drive back was even more 
enjoyable, with the moon supreme and the 
water siivered. 

The undue festivity in their block was 
evinced by dance music that could be heard 
to the corner. ‘Her party is still on,” 
commented John. “Did we have cards, 
mother?” 

“Ves, but I made excuses, sonny.” 
Mrs. Kinless looked ‘at the blowing 
awning. “I took it for granted you 
wouldn’t want to expose your igno- 
rance of modern dancing—silly jigging 
that it is!” 

In helping her out, he said semi-seriously, 
“You refused for me without giving me a 
chance to say yea or nay?” 

She retained his hand for a second. 
“You would have made it ‘yea’?”’ smiling. 

“Probably not,” with equanimity. 

She patted his hand in dropping it. 
“T’ll be in the library when you come back 
from the garage.” 

““T won’t be more than a few minutes,” 
John told her, getting back into the 
car. 

It was their custom to have a bite to 

eat in the library after a drive. 

‘. The run to the motor-stables was soon 
made. He came back afoot and along the 
side of the street that had the party 
awning. It was true that he did not know 
how to dance, beyond a few waltz steps 
and quadrille figures learned in some juven- 
ile class attended long ago. The strum- 
ming of the music to which Georgiana 
Bright was making her bow to the world 
wherein she was supposed to marry bril- 
liantly rather caught his attention, for 
it seemed a new element in the block, and 
it gave the slanting moonlight a romance 
less ethereal; seemed to fill it with motion 
and inject into it some restive quality dis- 
turbing to the blood. 

But he went quietly up the steps of his 
own house for the midnight collation with 
the girl he liked best of all—his mother. 


FEW days afterward John saw what 
sort of girl Georgie Bright had 
grown to be in the interim of boarding- 
school that had taken her 
from North Street. She 


Mothered 


He stopred to shake hands with Georgie 
Bright. ‘I heard your dance music the 
other night. I suppose North Street will 
be the scene of a good many gaieties now.” 
He found it hard to believe that this tall 
and rather gloriously colored young woman 
was Georgie of the awkward bob. 

She gave him glance-for glance, as if 
unconsciously taking stock of a figure 
indelibly linked with her childhood days. 
“T hope you won’t find me a nuisance in 
the block,”’ she said gay-heartedly; “‘wak- 
ing sleeping people up, I mean.” 

He laughed. ‘‘Oh, we’re not all in bed 
by midnight.” And he added, in some 
gravity, ‘I was sorry we couldn’t come to 
your party, but it was the evening when 
we always go for a drive.” He cracked 
his fingers at the frisky dog she held in 
leash. 

She picked a word from his phrasing. 
“Always?” 

“Yes, unless 
simply. 

Georgiana had the insouciance of a 
pretty girl still new to the discovery that 
youth may say all it dares to say. Her 
cadence was audacious. “Oh, yes! I 
remember—when I was a little thing I 
named you ‘the mothered man.’”’ 

His color changed, but he spoke evenly. 
“A man might have a worse sweetheart.” 

She was quick to admit this, looking 
toward his corner of the block. ‘‘ Indeed, 
yes. I really do not blame you for finding 
my party stupid in comparison to an eve- 
ning with your mother—she’s quite the 
most attractive woman in the vicinity. 
One could not live near her and not admire 
her.” The girl’s tone had become neigh- 
borly, less provocative. 

Her glance came back to him, sweetened 


) 


it rains,” he answered 


by this touch of community feeling. ‘‘ How 
is your mother?”’ she asked him. “Does 
she keep well?” 

He warmed to her friendliness. ‘‘ Not 


so well as I could wish. A numbness in 
one of her shoulders worries me.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope,’ quickly. 

“She sometimes fears,” said John, in 
the tone of an involuntary confidence, 
“going as her mother did, through a 
stroke.” 

Georgiana put out a protesting hand. 
““She’s too young to be thinking anything 
like that!” 


! 





“Not so young as she was,” voiced John, 
taking the hand in the spirit it was 
tendered. 

Vet nots Olden 
‘“‘and vitally alive.” 

He pressed her hand—and dropped it 
because its unexpected volts again shocked 
into him a knowledge of Georgie’s growth 
from a sapling to a young woman elemen- 
tally disturbing. His words were more 
level than his tone. ‘‘You must come to 
see my mother some afternoon—just to 
let her know how she is regarded gen- 
erally.” 

Georgiana’s voice held a fraction of 
haste. ‘Indeed, yes: I’ll be glad to come.” 
And she went on then, the chow dog in tow. 

John Kinless walked down the block 
with a color that the wind from the Niagara 
had never blown into his face. 

It happened, incredibly in the light of a 
likable height, handsome teeth, passable 
physique, and unusually well-modulated 
voice, that John hadn’t conversed with a 
very young woman before. He had met 
girls, of course, but when accompanied by 
his boon companion, whose ability to 
converse with both young and old generally 
sufficed. He was, he admitted in the run 
of somewhat ironical thought that stayed 
with him the rest of the way to Niagara 
Square, exactly what Georgie had christ- 
ened him long ago—‘mothered.” Yet in 
the light of his comfortable existence he 


retorted Georgiana, 


could feel but scant chagrin that the appel- — 


lation was so fit! 

He told his mother, that evening, of 
meeting Georgie, and of her promise to 
call. Later in the week, Mrs. Kinless 
recounted an afternoon visit from Geor- 
giana, declaring her to be a very charming 
girl and sure to make the match her people 
expected of her. And Georgie told him of 
the delightful half-hour with his mother, 
when she and the chow dog met him again 
in the block. He became more or less 
accustomed to having some of his morn- 
ings colored by a girl with hair that 
seemed to bring sunshine into the oblique 
street. 

Then all lesser things were swept from 
his consciousness by a summons from 
Hannah one noon. His mother had 
suffered a slight stroke. 


There followed anxious days until Mrs. — 


Kinless was about again, with a numbed 
right side and a cane to 
aid her in walking. John 





had been associated 
with the block in his 
mind, first as a mite in 
charge of a nursemaid, 
then as a youngster 
jumping rope and rolling 
hoops, then as a thin 
little hoyden with a 
thatch of hair the color 
of the lake when tawny, 
and an awkward way of 
bobbing her head in 
greeting. The girl who 
was airing a lively chow 
dog one morning when 
the authority on water- 
ways had waved the cus- 
tomary hand tohismother 
and was en route to Nia- 
gara Square had laughter, 
slimness, and tawny hair, 
and a taking way of 
bobbing her head in 








Calling Daddy 


By Earl Benham 


Soon after dawn, through the hall I hear 
Two little feet and a voice sweet and clear—calling daddy. 
Then in the door pretty soon I see 
Two little arms that are reaching to be—’round their 


daddy. 


Oh, the day would be long, but vou sweeten the morn, 
You bring gladness to all in full measure, 

Every act of your youth and its innocent truth 
In my memory I’ve stored and will treasure. 

The dark days are few, and I owe it to you, 
You're all that I hoped for, dear laddie, 

But it’s so hard to know that to manhood you'll grow 

And V’ll not hear your voice—calling daddy. : 





greeting an old neighbor. 





came and went more ir- 
regularly than of old, 
the summons having 
somehow disrupted his 
routine and the break 
continuing. Sometimes 
















callers of an evening now, 
and she was able to drive 
out with him only in 
mild weather. 

One evening eeoreie 


invalid at pudding time. 


wood fire burned 


his mother would have 


“We had it for dessert, 
and it tasted so good,” a 
was her explanation, as _ 
she set the sparkling dish — 
on the table in the din-— 
ing-room where the Ha 
= and - 


Bright brought in a. dish a 
of jelly for the semi- 





Georgiana stood on the threshold with some sweet peas in her hands. ‘‘I wanted to put them in 
your lap myself,” said the girl impulsively. And she came to Mrs. Kinless with her offering 


you, my dear,” said Mrs. Kinless. ‘“‘Won’t 
you sit down and have a cup of coffee 
with us?” 

“Ym due for a theater-party tonight.” 
‘Georgiana was in evening dress under her 


long wrap. “But you look so cozy [ll 
have a sip with you.” 

John placed an extra chair at the table. 
““May I have some of the jelly?”’ he asked, 
smiling. 

Georgiana was looking at the coffee 
percolator, the coppery tints reflected in 
her hair and eyes. “If your mother says 
so,” sedately.  __ 

He reached for the dish of jelly and 
helped himself generously. ‘‘Maybe I’m 


His 


He looked across 


not so coddled as you think me.” 
laugh colored his face. 
the table with a shade of buoyancy. “Do 
you know my nickname hereabouts, 
mother?—They call me, so Miss Georgie 
Bright has sa 

“The best son in the neighborhood,” 
intercepted the girl coolly. 

John spooned the jelly. at uncivil 
manners some of these chits it us have 
acquired, interrupting their elders! They 
call me ‘the mothered man.’ A little 
girl gave me the name not so many years 
ago.” 

“Children should be spanked more often 
than they are,” remarked Georgiana. 


aN 7 


“Tor telling the truth?” queried John. 
He finished his jelly with a good appe 
tite. 

There was a momentary silence—in 
which Mrs. Kinless looked from one to the 
other and looked the length of the room 
to see if the fire needed replenishing. ‘Then 
Georgiana set down her coffee cup and 
rose. Mrs, Kinless reached for her cane. 

But Georgie put out a hand. “Do not 
come to the door with me, either of you. 
Vil run along.” 

“Tt is a pleasure we can not deny our 
selves,’ Mrs. Kinless ured the radiant 
caller, and she walked with use of 
her stick to the (Continued on page 150) 
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HE business woman and the 
housewife are today so often 
merged in one that the two in- 


terests must be considered with 
regard to each other and their problems 
settled to the satisfaction of both. Con- 
trary to the old-fashioned idea, the modern 
woman, obliged by her business or pro- 
fessional duties to be absent from her home 
much of the time, is most exacting in her 
ideals of household management. She 
applies the principle of efficiency here as 
she has learned to do elsewhere, and her 
ideal of a home has come to be much that 
of the business man, a restful haven where 
cares may be dropped, with open fires and 
pleasant lights and, above all, where 
friends so impossible to see during the 
earlier hours may find a welcome and 
a charming little dinner at the close of the 
business day. 

The problem which confronts her is 
how such a dinner may be accomplished 
without the time in which to prepare it or 
at least oversee the preparation. A dinner 
means four courses at least, but all the 
courses need not necessarily require cook- 


ing. Take the first menu on the opposite 


page for example. 

This is an exceptionally workable menu 
for the business woman who employs a 
maid to prepare and serve the dinner; one 
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Waste 


olorable at any time, but it 
f is Eepeaall so just now when many 
{/ peoples of the world have not even 
ply the bare necessities. 
‘Tested recipes and tested methods 
help to eliminate excessive waste. 
You can use with confidence all the 
i} helps and recipes printed on these 
i pages, because they have been tested 
and tried out by our culinary ex- 
perts in our own kitchen laboratory. 
For cookery information, always ad- }] 
\\ dress the Department of - Cookery, / 
\\ Good Housekeeping Institute, 


West 39th Street, New York City 
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who comes at four o’clock, perhaps, and 
remains to put the last dish in place after 
the dinner has been served. Aside from 
the hot main course, there is only the 
French dressing to be made for the salad. 
Even this may be made at the table in a 
small dish containing a lump of ice. This 
adds a homey touch which is an agreeable 
one. The ham may be boiled one day and 
baked the next, or it may have been tucked 
into the fireless cooker in the morning and 
be ready to bake in time for dinner. The 
oysters should be ordered opened and kept 
on ice until just before serving. 

The Corn and Pepper Ramekins are 
prepared by adding two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, one-half cupful of 
milk, one finely-chopped green pepper and 
one chopped red pimiento to two cupfuls 
of canned corn. Fill greased ramekins 
one-third full, sprinkle with layers of fine 
bread-crumbs, then put in another layer 
of corn. Continue until the dishes are 
filled, having crumbs on top, about one 
cupful of crumbs being used altogether. 
Dot over each ramekin with butter, using 
one-half teaspoonful in each. Bake in 
a moderate oven with the ham for about 
forty-five minutes. 

For Sweet Potatoes Georgette, wash six 
medium-sized sweet potatoes and _ boil 
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With Only One 
Cooked Course 


By 
Conklin and Partridge 


We tested these Menus 
in the Institute Kitchen oe 






Remove the skins and 


them until tender. 
cut in rather thick lengthwise slices. 
Season with salt and pepper and place in 


a shallow, greased pan. Sprinkle with 
three-fourths cupful of brown sugar and 
the juice and grated rind of one-half a 
lemon: Dot over with butter, using about 
two tablespoonfuls. Bake in the oven. 
with the ham and ramekins until the 
potatoes are brown. : 

The second menu is also simple and offers 
another variation for a meal of this kind. - 

A Piquante Fruit Cocktail suggests. a de- 
lightful surprise in its combination. Mix — 
together one-half cupful of powdered sugar, 
one-half cupful of orange-juice, and one-_ 

third cupful of grapefruit juice and chill. 
Remove pits from one cupful of canned 
cherries, either white or red, and cut canned — 
pears in cubes to the amount of one cupful. 
Place the fruit in cocktail glasses, fill with 
the liquid, and sprinkle each service with 
one-half tablespoonful of chopped, cryses ; 
tallized ginger. ee 

Oven broiled chickens are ‘easy to pre- 
pare and most delicious. Clean and § 
small chickens and place them in a grez 
baking pan. Season the chickens ; 
sprinkle lightly with flour; place a pie 
butter on the tops of each. half i 












five minutes. 
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AREANGED BY GABRIELLE KOSIRKE 


The softening glow of a charming lamp adds just the right touch to the very informal dinner 


Cauliflower Duchesse is a pleasant varia- 
tion in the preparation of this vegetable 
and is made as follows: Boil the cauliflower 
until tender, drain, and leave whole or 
separate into flowerets, as_ preferred. 
Pour over a sauce made by melting two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and adding to it 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls 
each of chopped green pepper and chopped 
pimiento. 

Tf new potatoes are in the market at the 
time this menu is selected, they may be 
boiled whole and served in cream. If not, 
boil old potatoes in the usual way, dice 
them, and serve them in a well-seasoned, 
‘thin white sauce. Sprinkle either with 
minced parsley or paprika. 

The Lettuce and Tomato Salad may be 
varied in many ways without any consider- 
able increase of time or labor. The tomato 
may be left whole and topped with mayon- 
naise, or it may be sliced, cut in quarters, 
or hollowed out and refilled with a mixture 
of the tomato pulp, a few drops of onion 
juice, nuts, celery, and mayonnaise. Since 
mayonnaise is the dressing used, it is 
not necessary to serve the crackers and 
cheese with the salad, and with jelly or 
jam and black coffee, they may form the 
dessert. 

This same idea will also have a strong 
appeal to the woman not necessarily in 
business, but who perhaps prepares her 
own dinner and wishes to be the gracious, 
well-poised hostess also. To attempt too 
much promotes disorder and is apt to re- 
sult ina tired, flurried person, each time 
less willing to undertake the entertain- 
ment which may be vital to her husband’s 
advancement or her own pleasure and con- 
tentment. 

Such a menu as the third one on the list 
cen be managed without difficulty in a small 
apartment where the housewife reigns su- 
preme—and alone. 

A good mixture for the cocktail sauce is 
es follows: For each individual serving, 
mix together one tablespoonful of catchup 
or chili sauce, one tablespoonful of lemon 
_ juice, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, one 
- teaspoonful of finely chopped celery, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. When crabmeat or lobster cocktail 
is the selection, it is best to place the 
_ shredded meat in the glass containing the 
sauce, allowing about two tablespoonfuls to 
each serving. If oysters or clams are pre- 
ferred, they may. be: served on the half- 
_ shell with the glass containing the cocktail 


MENUS 


Oysters on the Half-Shell 
Baked Ham — Corn and Pepper Ramekins 
Sweet Potatoes Georgette 
Endive Salad French Dressing 
Cheese Crackers 
Nuts and Raisins 
Coffee 


Piquante Fruit Cocktail 
Oven Broiled Chicken 
Cauliflower Duchesse 
Boiled New Potatoes in Cream 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad Mayonnaise 
Camembert Cheese Water Crackers 
Currant Jelly or Raspberry Jam ° 
Coffee 


Crab Cocktail 
Browned Potatoes 

Peas with Mint 

Stuffed Pimiento Salad 

Fruit Mélange 


Roast Lamb 


Mayonnaise 
Wafers 
Coffee 


Italian Canapé 
Steamed Fish with Orange Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Buttered Diced Carrots 
Cucumber and Pepper Salad 
French Dressing 
French Pastry or Bonbons 
Coffee 


mixture embedded in the ice in the center 
of the plate. 

The lamb is roasted in the usual way, 
and when it is half done, place around it 
medium-sized, white potatoes which have 
been washed, pared, and sprinkled with 
salt, pepper, and flour. Baste the pota- 
toes with the fat in the pan. 

Peas with Mint make a delicious combi- 
nation to serve with lamb, and in this case 
the usual mint sauce may be omitted. 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and mix thoroughly together. 
Add one cupful of milk gradually and bring 
to the boiling-point, stirring constantly. 
Add one-fourth cupful of finely chopped 
mint and two cupfuls of hot, cooked peas. 
Mix together and serve at once. 

To make the Stuffed Pimiento Salad, 
soften any white cream cheese by adding 
either cream or milk, season well with salt 


and pepper, and fill canned pimientos 
which should be thoroughly drained. 
Chill, and serve cut in slices on nests of 
lettuce. Accompany with French dressing. 

A Fruit Mélange is a delicious climax to 
this dinner and is very easy to accomplish. 
Any mixture of fresh fruit, such as oranges, 
grapefruit, bananas, and pineapple served 
with the fruit juice, sweetened to taste, 
and sprinkled with nuts or coconut, makes 
a good combination for this use. Or the 
fruit cup used as a first course elsewhere 
may here be made suitable for the dessert 
by the mere addition of a little more sugar. 
Accompany this fruit combination with 
tiny wafers or small cakes. 

There are times and seasons when a fish 
dinner carries a special appeal. The 
fourth menu is built around fish as the 
main course and may be quickly and easily 
prepared. 

The Italian Canapé is prepared by plac- 
ing one-half of a hard-cooked egg, cut 
crosswise, cut side down on a circle of 
pimiento, for each individual serving. 
Over this, pour about a tablespoonful of 
thin mayonnaise and sprinkle the whole 
with finely-diced celery. 

Select any kind of white fish for the 
Steamed Fish with Orange Sauce. It is 
preferable to select sliced fish rather than 
a whole small fish for this dish. Order 
the slices cut about one inch thick. The 
fish may be steamed over the boiling pota- 
toes, because the length of time is about 
the same. Sprinkle the fish with salt, and 
tie in a square of cheese-cloth. Allow about 
twenty minutes for the cooking. If the 
potatoes are too large to cook tender in 
this time, cut them in balves or quarters 
as needed. 

The Orange Sauce may be made and 
kept hot in a double-boiler until the time 
for serving. To prepare it, heat one cupful 
of water, one-half cupful of orange juice, 
and one teaspoonful of grated orange rind. 
Mix two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch 
with an equal quantity of cold water and 
add to the hot liquid, stirring constantly 
until it thickens. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of butter just before serving. 

The carrots should be scraped and cut 
eitherin cubes orslices. Cook until tender in 
boiling water to which salt is added during 
the last half of the cooking. Drain and sea- 
son well with butter, salt, pepper, and just a 
suspicion of sugar and sprinkle with finely- 
chopped parsley. 

To prepare the salad, arrange slices of 
cucumber in a (Continued on page 97) 
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Eggs offer innumerable suggestions for substantial main dishes 


Tempting Wastes 


Every 


CARCELY a family tires of 
S eggs, yet, during the Lenten 

season when eggs are so apt 

to appear as either luncheon 
or supper main dishes, every house- 
wife should put a little extra time 
and thought into the selection of 
such combinations as will lend sub- 
stantial variety in the serving of this 
old-time friend. Try the suggestions 
which follow, and add zest to your 
springtime menus. 

Asparagus Omelet, as illustrated, 
proves a tempting luncheon dish. Prepare a 
white sauce in the following manner: Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin 
and add two tablespoonfuls of flour, stir- 
ring constantly. When smooth and bub- 
bling, add one cupful of milk, a little at a 
time, and stir until the sauce is smooth. 
Then add one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Separate 
the yolks and whites of six eggs. To the 
yolks add one-fourth cupful of the white 
sauce, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and beat 
until thick. Beat the whites till stiff, and 
cut and fold into the egg-yolk mixture. 
Heat an omelet pan and grease the sides 
and_bottom. Turn in the mixture, spread 
evenly, and cook slowly until delicately 
browned on the under side and well puffed. 
Then place in a warm oven to finish cook- 
ing the top of the omelet, remove from 
the oven, fold, and turn on a hot platter. 
Garnish with one cupful of asparagus tips 


and pour around the omelet the remaining - 


white sauce. 

For Poached Eggs with Tomato Sauce 
chop one onion fine and add to one and one- 
half cupfuls of canned tomatoes. Cook 
together for ten minutes, adding three- 
fourths teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper for seasoning. 
Strain. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and. add two tablespoonfuls of flour, stir- 
ring constantly. When smooth and 
bubbling, add the strained tomatoes a 
little at a time and stir until the sauce is 
smooth. Meanwhile, poach six eggs and 
place on rounds of hot, buttered toast. 
Serve with the tomato sauce poured over 
each serving. 

For Curried Cooked Eggs, cook one-half 
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Asparagus Omelet boasts a novel touch 


cupful of rice until tender, drain, and keep 
hot. Hard-cook six eggs. Meanwhile, 
prepare a white sauce as follows: Melt 
two and one-half tablespoonfuls of butter 
or margarin and add two and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring constantly. 
When smooth and bubbling, add one and 
one-half cupfuls of milk a little at a time 
and stir until the sauce is smooth. Then 
add three-fourths teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and three- 
fourths teaspoonful of curry powder. 
Shell the hard-cooked eggs, cut in halves 
lengthwise, and add to the sauce. Make a 
border of the hot cooked rice on a platter 
and pour the curried eggs in the center. 
Serve at once. 

For Poached Eggs Mexican, wash and 
remove the seeds from six green peppers. 
Cover them with boiling water and allow 
to stand fifteen minutes. Pour off the 
water and chop the peppers fine. Sauté 
them in four tablespoonfuls of butter until 
tender, adding three-fourths teaspoonful of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper 
for seasoning. Meanwhile, poach six eggs 
and arrange on rounds of hot, buttered 
toast. Sprinkle the eggs with salt and 
pepper and cover the top of each poached 
egg with a layer of the cooked green 
peppers. Serve at once. 

For Eggs and Mushrooms, hard-cook 
six eggs. Meanwhile, prepare and cut 
six medium-sized mushrooms in pieces. 
Sauté in three tablespoonfuls of butter 
until brown; then sprinkle over all one 
tablespoonful of flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of minced parsley, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
add one cupful of stock or top milk. Cover 
and simmer five minutes, or until the mush- 


of curry powder. 


‘ess tp 


recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 


rooms are tender. Then add the 
hard-cooked eggs which have been 
shelled and cut into thick slices. 
Heat thoroughly and serve on rounds 
of hot, buttered toast. 

For Tomato Scramble, sauté until 
tender, in one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one-half a medium-sized green 
pepper chopped fine. Add one and 
one-half cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
strained, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Meanwhile, beat six eggs slightly, 
and add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
half cupful of milk. Heat a frying-pan, 
grease thoroughly, and turn in the mixture. 
Cook until of a creamy consistency, then 
add the tomato sauce, a little at a time, 
folding it in carefully. When thoroughly 
combined, serve at once on hot, buttered 
toast. 

For Eggs au Gratin, hard-cook eight 
eggs. Meanwhile, prepare a white sauce as 
follows: Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or margarin and add three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, stirring constantly. 
When smooth and bubbling, add one and 
one-half cupfuls of milk, a little at a time, 
and stir until the sauce is smooth. Then 
add three-fourths teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika. Shell 
the hard-cooked eggs, halve them I a- 
wise, and arrange in a buttered bakin - 
dish. Pour the white sauce over the 


1and — 


sprinkle the top with one-half cupful of 
grated American cheese and a little paprika. — 


Bake at 350° F. for fifteen minutes or un- 
til thoroughly heated and browned on te 


For Poached Eggs with Curry Sauce, 


melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one- 
half a small onion minced fine, and sauté 


until the onion is brown. Then add one _ 


tablespoonful of flour and one teaspoonful | 
Stir thoroughly, then 
Cook — 


add one cupful of stock or water. 
until the mixture thickens and is smooth. 


Then add one-half teaspoonful of saltand _ 
Mean- 


one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
while, poach six eggs and place on rou 
of hot, buttered toast. Add to the ¢ 


pour over the eggs. Serve at once. 







Sey = teaspoonful salt 





‘snip into small cubes. 


_ 2 cupfuls cold duck 


oranges and slice them very thin. 


few minutes. 


I pint shredded cabbage 


gether. 





American Beauty Salad is attractive and substantial, too 


een G PIV SALADS 


Every one has been tested and tasted 


American Beauty Salad 


6 medium-sized beets Salt 
14 pound cottage cheese 1% teaspoonful white 
2 tablespoonfuls cream pepper 


Lettuce 144 teaspoonful paprika 


Mayonnaise dressing 


Wash the beets and boil until tender. 
Remove skins and chill. Scoop out the 
center. Season the cottage cheese with the 
pepper and paprika and add salt if not 
already salted sufficiently. Moisten with 
the cream. Fill the beets with this mix- 
ture. Garnish with bits of beet taken from 
the center, and place on beds of crisp let- 
tuce. Serve with mayonnaise dressing. 

Mrs. J. S. Spurgeon, Hillsboro, N.C. 


Smoked Beef Salad 


1 pound thinly sliced 1% cupfuls diced celery 
smoked beef Mavessnisa 
Lettuce 


Free the smoked beef from stringy por- 
tions and tear into small pieces. Cut crisp 
celery into narrow strips and with scissors 
Mix together, mois- 
tening with one-half cupful of mayonnaise. 
Arrange on crisp lettuce leaves and top 
with a whirl of mayonnaise. If the beef 
is very salty, let it stand in cold water a 
half-hour before using; dry thoroughly. 

Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Duck and Orange Salad 


1 cupful salad oil 
14 teaspoonful salt 


4 seedless oranges 
4 teaspoonful pepper 


iI tablespoonful tarragon 


vinegar 14 teaspoonful paprika 
3 Lettuce 
Cut the duck into small dice; peel the 


Mix 
together until well blended the oil, season- 
ings, and vinegar. Pour this dressing over 
the duck and oranges and let stand for a 
Serve on crisp lettuce. 
Virginia Slattengrau, R. No. 1, Shafer, Minn. 


Cheese Cole-Slaw, Buttermilk Dressing 


Few grains cayenne pep- 


_ 4 tablespoonfuls grated per 
cheese 1 teaspoonful prepared 
teaspoonful brown sugar mustard 
4% teaspoonful paprika a to Bowe fresh but- 
termi 


1 tablespoonful vinegar 


Freshen the cabbage by letting it stand 


in cold water until crisp. Dry between 


Mix the cabbage and cheese to- 
Place all the other ingredients, 
_ except the buttermilk, in a bowl and blend 
_ thoroughly, then add the buttermilk, the 
exact quantity depending upon the thick- 


towels. 


_. ness of the buttermilk. Pour over the cab- 


- bage and cheese and garnish with green 


Bernier rings or celery tips. 
Rachel F. eens Redding, Conn. 


Watercress Salad 


I bunch watercress 6 hard-cooked eggs 
44 pound bacon French dressing 


Wash the watercress, dry thoroughly, 
and arrange on salad plates. Cut the 
bacon in tiny cubes and fry until crisp; 
drain from the fat and cool. Slice the eggs 
and arrange one on each serving. Scatter 
the bacon cubes over the egg. Serve with 
French dressing. 


Mrs. C. H. Ream, 405 N. 4th St., Clear Lake, Ia. 


Celery Hearts and French Endive Salad 
I stalk celery 4% cupful heavy cream 
2 pound French endive 2 teaspoonfuls minced 


16 cupful mayonnaise chives 
“made with tarragon 2 tablespoonfuls tomato 
vinegar catchup 

2 tablespoonfuls finely 2 tablespoonfuls chili 
chopped pimientos sauce 


2 hard-cooked eggs 

Wash, drain, and dry crisp French en- 
dive; arrange on individual salad plates. 
Surround with curled celery. To curl cel- 
ery, cut the tender stalks in one and one- 
half inch pieces; with a sharp knife cut in 
fine shreds from the ends toward the center, 
leaving about one-fourth inch in the center 
uncut. Drop into ice water to which one 
tablespoonful of lemon-juice has been 
added and let stand until well curled. 
Serve this salad with Thousand Island 
Dressing made as follows: To the mayon- 
naise add the chopped pimientos and 
chives, the catchup, and the chili sauce. 
Fold in the cream whipped until stiff, and 
just before serving add the hard-cooked 
egg coarsely chopped. Chill on ice before 
using. This recipe will supply about ten 
servings and makes an excellent luncheon 
or dinner salad. izarion Taft, Uxbridge, Mass. 


Lettuce Rolls 


t head lettuce % cupful chopped walnut 


I cupful cottage cheese meats ‘ 
14 cupful seedless cae hs cupful mayonnaise 
alt 


Mix together the cottage cheese, raisins, 
and nuts. Add the mayonnaise and blend 
thoroughly. Add salt, if needed. Use the 
larger leaves of crisp lettuce; spread them 
with the cheese mixture and roll up like a 
jelly roll. This recipe will make about 
twelve rolls. In season tie each roll with 
a long-stemmed nasturtium. Place two 
rolls on each salad plate with the flowers 
on top and some of the tiny leaves of let- 
tuce between. Clover blossoms may also 
be used, but the rolls will stay together 
without any tying. In the latter case 
arrange a strip of pimiento around each 
roll. Little wooden toothpicks may be 
used to fasten the rolls, if desired. 

Mrs. J. S. Spurgeon, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Salad Victoria 


1% cupfuls diced chicken 


1% teaspoonful pepper 
3 small tomatoes 


1 tablespoonful tarragon 


It cupful cooked  string- vinegar 
beans ’ , 3 tablespoonfuls salad oil 
% cupful cold, boiled rice Lettuce 


Mayonnaise 

Peel the tomatoes and cut in small cubes; 
also cut the string-beans very small. Mix 
the chicken, vegetables, and rice together 
and add the seasonings, vinegar, and oil. 
Chill thoroughly and arrange in neat 
mounds on nests of crisp lettuce. Pass 
mayonnaise dressing in a separate bowl. 

Naomi Sweet, 248 13th St., Portland, Ore. 


144 teaspoonfuls salt 


Salad Piquant 


I small head lettuce 
I medium-sized cucumber 


1% teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonful lemon- 


4 tablespoonfuls cream juice 

1% teaspoonful white pep- 1 teaspoonful powdered 
per sugar 

I package cream cheese 6 kumquats 
(3 ounces) 44 teaspoonful paprika 


Slice the cucumber thinly and cover with 
cold, salted water. Let stand in a cold 
place an hour. Drain and dry thoroughly. 
Thin the cream cheese with the cream; add 
the salt, white pepper, paprika, powdered 
sugar, and lemon juice. Arrange the let- 
tuce leaves on salad plates, put the cucum- 
ber slices into the cheese dressing, and 
apportion to each plate, spreading well over 
the lettuce nests. Then cut the kumquats 
in very thin slices and scatter them over 
the salad, allowing one for each serving. 
Served as a dinner salad with the meat 
course, or alone with crisp crackers, or 
with cold meats for luncheon, it is a cool, 
satisfying, and extremely decorative salad. 
Do not add any further dressing. 

Mrs. Paul R. Smith, Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, 


Iv 


Buttermilk Salad Dressing 


I tablespoonful sugar 

I teaspoonful mustard 

I teaspoonful salt 

44 téaspoonful paprika 

t tablespoonful corn- 
starch 


44 teaspoonful onion salt 

Few grains cayenne pep- 
per 

2 eggs 

I cupful buttermilk 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

I cupful vinegar 


Mix together the dry ingredients in the 
top of a double-boiler. Moisten with two 
tablespoonfuls of the buttermilk. Add 
the ezgs beaten slightly and the remainder 
of the buttermilk. Stir well together 
and cook over hot water until it begins to 
thicken. Add the butter and the vinegar, 
a little at a time. If it curdles, beat well 
with a Dover egg-beater several times dur- 
ing cooking. ‘This salad dressing is espe- 
cially good with all kinds of vegetable and 


fish salads. Mrs. F. R. Stevens, Crary, N. D. 
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Winter Chow-Chow is a pleasing addition to one’s store of piquant sauces 


When the Cupboard tsebreee 


We 

MAHE best-regulated households 
sometimes come to grief—as to 

an adequate supply of pickles, 
piquant sauces, jams, and jellies 

-under certain circumstances. Some- 
times one is unable, during the canning 
season, to can, jam, and pickle as much as 
will be needed. Sometimes, with malice 
aforethought, one decides that the hot 
weather is too hot and the summer leisure 


too beautiful to do much _ preserving. 
Sometimes the size of one’s family in- 
creases, and the precious stores melt 
away. 


The cupboard need not, however, 
entirely bare, nor the family 
deprived of those little accessories and 
additions to the table which add so much 
to the attractiveness and enjoyment of 
what would otherwise be ordinary meals. 
Moreover, piquant sauces and tempting 
sweets stimulate the appetite and therefore 
aid digestion, and the meal so accompanied 
becomes really more healthful and satis- 
factory, beside being vastly more enjoyed. 
A platter of cold meat or plain hash becomes 
entirely another matter if accompanied by a 
zestful, tangy sauce. A plain pudding or a 
dish of rice or farina becomes a real des- 
sert if enriched by a bit of fine jelly or 
jam. Let us not, therefore, allow our 
late winter and spring table to lack these 
appealing. accessories, which, when the 
regular, conventional supply gives out, 
may have their places filled by products 
easily concocted from ordinary stores on 
hand or conveniently purchased at any 
season, 

Winter .Chow-Chow. Chop together, 
until fine, one large head of white cabbage, 
two cupfuls of onions (measured after 
chopping), one red and one green sweet 
pepper. Mix, sprinkle with one-fourth 
cupful of salt, and let stand four hours; 
drain well. Into one quart of good vine- 
gar put one-half pound of brown sugar, one 
teaspoonful of celery seed, two table- 
spoonfuls each of black and white mustard 
seed, and one-fourth ounce of alum. 
Bring to a good boil, pour over the cabbage 
mixture, and, bottle in sterilized jars. 
This recipe will make about three quarts. 

Emergency Chili Sauce. Put into a 


preserving kettle one quart of canned 
O4 


go 


be wholly . 


Flic 


tested 
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tomato, two onions, and one green pepper, 
both chopped fine, one-half teaspoonful 
of celery salt or two sticks of celery minced, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, three tablespoon- 
fuls of brown sugar, one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, one-half teaspoonful of 
mustard, a dash of cayenne pepper, and 
one-fourth cupful of vinegar. Stir to- 
gether, bring to a boil, and boil gently 
about forty-five minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Cook a little longer if needed 
‘to make the sauce the right consistency. 

Harlequin Sauce. Chop coarsely twelve 
each of red and green peppers and good- 
sized onions. Pour boiling water over 
the chopped peppers and let them stand 
five minutes; drain and repeat, letting 
them stand in the water ten minutes. 
Drain; add chopped onions, two table- 
spoonfuls of salt, two cupfuls of light- 
brown sugar, and one quart of vinegar. 
Cook twenty minutes after it begins to 
boil, and put into sterilized preserve jars 
while hot, or store in a crock. 

Emergency Relish. Place in a preserv- 
ing kettle two quarts of canned tomato; 
stir, cutting the tomatoes apart until well 
broken. Add three medium-sized onions 


and three green peppers run through the 


food-chopper. Scald together one cupful 
of brown sugar and one cupful of vinegar. 
Add one tablespoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of whole cloves, one-half tea- 
spoonful of allspice, and two good-sized 
sticks of cinnamon. Combine mixtures 
and cook slowly, stirring frequently, about 
two hours. Bottle while hot. 

Jennie’s Pickle. Place one and one-half 
quarts of canned tomato in the preserving 
kettle, stir until well broken, and add two 
green peppers, two medium-sized. onions, 
and two small stalks of celery, chopped 
fine. Mix together, adding one cupful 
each of vinegar and brown sugar, one tea- 
spoonful each of cloves and mustard seed, 
and three or four small pieces of stick 
cinnamon; boil twenty minutes. Then 
add one-half cupful of seedless raisins and 
cook fifteen minutes. more, or until the 
vegetables are tender and the sauce is 
rich and thick. Can while hot. 


Winter Baltimore Chow-Chow. Bring 


to a boil two quarts of canned tomato; 


break the tomatoes apart with a spoon 


Sor ene 


then cook with an equal meas Ge 


you 


and add two apples, four medium-sized 
onions, one red pepper and one green 
pepper, all put through the food-chopper. 
Add also two teaspoonfuls of salt, one-half 
cupful of sugar, a generous dash of cayenne 
pepper, and one-half cupful of vinegar. 
Cook slowly until the vegetables are soft 
and well blended—about one and one-half 
hours. Can in sterilized jars while hot. 

Carrot Marmalade. Purchase three 
pounds of carrots and wash and scrape 
them; cut-them in dice and cook in boiling 
water until tender. Let the water cook — 
down as much as possible; drain, saving 
the liquor, which should not be more than * 
one-half to one cupful. Pare the thin 
yellow rind from five large lemons and 
put that and the cooked carrots through 
the food-chopper. ‘To this mixture add 
the carrot liquor, six cupfuls of sugar, 
and the juice of the lemons. Cook, stirring 
frequently, until the mixture is the con. 
sistency of any marmalade—about forty- 
five minutes. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and cover with paraffin when cold. ; 

Four-Fruit Marmalade. Select ~ one 
orange, one lemon, one grapefruit, and 
one apple, choosing in each case good- 
sized fruit. Wash the fruit, pare the’ 
apple, and cut in halves the orange, lemon, 
and grapefruit. Squeeze the juice from 
the orange and lemon; remove the seeds _ 
from the grapefruit and take out the pulp — 
with a spoon; remove the center core, 
from the grapefruit and put the- orange, : 
lemon, and grapefruit skins and the apple, © ~ 
through the food-chopper. Combine with 
the fruit juices and measure. Allow t 
times the measure of water, combine 
let stand overnight. Next morning 
one hour. Let stand until the n 

















sugar, added hot, about one hour 
of the right consistency. -Pour into. 
ized glasses and seal when set..- 
Conservation Jelly. © When maki 
apple sauce or pie, save cores and 
removing bad portions; just 
cold water, and cook until 
Drain through a jelly bag. Bo 
about ten minutes, add an aN 
of sugar, and boil five minu q 
sheets from the spoon. Pour 
and seal when set. : 





You can make popovers that will ‘“‘pop”’ like these 


Pee brides Cookery Primer 


How 


HAPPY change from the muf- 

fins and biscuits so generally 

served is found in a plate of hot 

popovers. Strangely, though, 
popovers to many a housewife bespeak 
an unknown realm, something still to be 
conquered. And yet temperature solves 
it all! 

Popovers, in the making, call for milk, 
flour, eggs, and salt. Milk is ecighty- 
seven percent water, and when a high 
heat is suddenly applied to the pop- 
over batter, the water rapidly changes 
to steam, expands to many times its 
volume, stretches the gluten walls of the 
flour to their utmost, and with the help 
of the egg forms the hollow shell. On 
the other hand, if a low heat is applied, 
the change from water to steam is slow, 
the expansion is little, the steam escapes, 
and the popovers seldom ‘pop.’ So use 
your oven thermometer, and if you haven’ t 
one, buy one. Make sure of your tem- 
perature, and you will make sure of your 
popovers. Inselecting pans suitable for pop- 
over making, iron or cast aluminum gem- 
pans and glass or earthenware custard cups 
are excellent. Of course the lighter weight 
gem-pans may be used, but the pop- 
overs do not always “pop” as they should. 

As a first step in the pop- 
over making, be sure of your 
oven, which should register 
450° F. when the popovers 
are put in. Place the de- 
sired number of gem-pans in 
the oven and allow them to 
heat, thoroughly, but not to 
overheat. In the meantime 
prepare the popover batter 
in the following manner: 





the 


Institute Makes 
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First heat the gem-pans well 


Place one egg in a bowl and beat slightly. 
Measure one cupful of milk and one cupful 
of sifted bread flour to which one-fourth 
‘teaspoon of salt has been added. Add the 
milk and flour alternately to the beaten 
egg, using the egg-beater for mixing it. 
One teaspoonful of melted butter may also 
be added if desired. When all the in- 


gredients are together, beat with the egg- 
beater until the batter is smooth and full 
of bubbles. Remove the heated pans from 
the oven, grease them thoroughly, and 

















Collect all needed utensils and materials. 
Beat the egg slightly in a bowl, add the milk, 
and sifted flour and salt, alternately, and 
beat thoroughly until smooth and bubbling 


Remove the heated gem-pans from the oven, 
grease, and fill two-thirds full with the 
popover batter. Bake at 450° F. for thirty 
minutes and at 350° F. for fifteen minutes 


Popovers 


fll two-thirds full with the popover 
batter. Place the filled pans immedi- 
ately in the oven, which has been pre- 
heated to 450° F., and bake for thirty 
minutes at that temperature. Then lower 
the temperature to 350° F. and continue 
the baking for fifteen minutes, when the 
popovers should be done. Remove them 
from tke oven, remove from the pans, and 
serve at once. The popovers should be 
nicely browned, at least double in height, 
very light, and hollow inside. Hot breads 
such as popovers are intended to be eaten 
hot, and really to be enjoyed, should be 
served as soon as possible after they are 
baked. The above recipe makes about 
six popovers of the custard-cup size. 
Muffin or popover pans with only six 
compartments are not always available. 
However, the pan with nine or a dozen 
compartments can be used with perfect 
satisfaction if the unused compartments 
are half filled with boiling water. 

For variation the popovers may be 
served as a dessert with a filling, or a sauce 
poured over them. Fruit makes a pleasing 
addition and may be added in one of two 
ways: Drop a piece of apple, peach, or 
other fruit into the batter in each cup be- 
fore baking, and bake the popovers in the 
usual manner. Or bake the 
popover batter as directed 
above, then cut a slit in the 
side of the popovers as soon 
as they are removed. from 
the oven, and insert a few 
spoonfuls of any sauce, pre- 
serve, jelly, or canned fruit. 
Serve with cream or sprinkle 
confectioner’s sugar ' over 
the top and serve at once. 












The Vanishing Pointe 


By 


Résumé of the Beginning 
NOR twenty years Philip Hindwood 
had left women out of his life 
and devoted himself to business. 
It was not strange, then, that he 
fell an easy victim to theopen fascinations 
of the mysterious woman, Santa Gorlof, 
whom he met on shipboard. He was flat- 
tered by her interest. Lonely, as a man 
of his sort must be, her hinted tenderness 
fed his starving heart. 

He had made only one other acquain 
tance on the boat, Prince Rogovich, a power 
during the war in Poland. Introducing 
his two friends, he found himself almost 
ignored by them. ‘Their interest in each 
other forced him from the triangle. 

All three were to land at Plymouth, 
but when the boat docked, Prince Rogovich 
was missing. Search for him failed. Hind- 
wood and Santa Gorlof landed alone. 
Walking late the night before, he had come 
upon Santa and the Prince locked in 
close embrace. He thought no more of it, 
until Santa coolly announced that she had 
not seen the Prince that evening. A terri- 
ble suspicion of her rose in Hindwood’s 
mind. 

With all her former tenderness, Santa 
turned to him, made love to him, begge sd for 
his affection. But Hindwood’s caution 
had been roused. He evaded her desire for 
promises, meditated flight. But his plans 
changed when he found that Santa had 
evaded him. While he had thought him- 
self pursued, she had been making plans 
for escape. While he was secretly making 
his way to the London train, she was 
speeding away with a man who had called 
for her in a motor car. 

Arrived in London, Hindwood called at 
the Embassy for his mail. The 
practically ordered him to remain on call. 
They wished to obtain from him informa- 
tion concerning a fellow-passenger, Santa 
Gorlof. She was “wanted.” 

At his hotel, Hindwood’s worst fears 
were realized. They were on her trail. 
A Secret Service official, who was also 
Santa’s husband, introduced himself and 
endeavored to gain Hindwood’s coopera- 
tion. But the memory of the kiss which 
she had given him still prevented Hind- 
wood from joining her pursuers. What- 
ever the woman’s history—international 
spy, murderess, betrayer of her lovers— 
he would not help in her downfall. He 
dismissed the man with open hostility. 

The next afternoon he found a note on 
his pillow. ‘‘Follow, but do not speak to, 
the widow.” In the lobby of the hotel 
she was waiting, a woman in deepest 
black. He thought it must be Santa. 
Impatiently he took up the trail, to the 
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railway station, through a tiresome journey 
to a little town, to a house on the edge of 
the moors. He entered. 

The woman was not Santa. She was an 
exquisite blonde creature, Anna Varensky, 
immaculate wife of the Russian patriot. 
Friendship came to them at once. Hind- 
wood found himself forgetting Santa until 
a glimpse of Major Cleasby, her husband, 
lurking about the house, roused him to the 
recollection of her peril. 

He waited with Anna until dawn, then 
searched the garden. The watcher had 
vanished. He asked for Santa. Hurriedly 
Anna fled with him to the cliff where the 
ocean fog veiled a hazardous pathway 
through the mist. The beat of oars 
sounded, Santa had escaped. He turned 
to Anna with a great joy in his heart. 


There was a sound of sliding rocks. 
They turned. There, above the cliff, 
appeared the head of a man, pallid, 
terrible. 

Chapter V 
INDWOOD | stood rooted to the 
ground. He had thrust Anna_be- 


hind him. She was tugging at his hand 
with the tenacity of terror. He scarcely 
dared breathe while he watched the 
green-eyed man dragging himself inch by 
inch to safety. ‘To go to his assistance 
might cause his death. Any move that 
startled him might fling him back over 
the precipice. In falling he would sweep 


away the unseen woman who must be 
clinging to the face of the cliff below 
him. 


To Hindwood it seemed that he was 
present at a fantastic rehearsal of the Day 
of Resurrection. When the last trump 
blew, it would probably be precisely in 
some such fashion that the sea would give 
up its dead. It would happen about sun- 
rise, when mankind was still abed. It 
would commence very quietly, when clouds 
were hanging low and the first of the barn- 
yard cocks were crowing. Without warn- 
ing graves would open, and all the tired 


people, who had been so long resting, would. 


begin to stir. Like the sound of falling rain 
they would patter through the drowsing 
country, searching for their ancient dwell- 
ings. At first they would walk alone, 
then in groups, later in crowds. By the 
time the living looked out of their windows 
there would be no standing room on earth. 
Across seas and oceans the drowned would 
come swimming. They would wade 
through waves and clamber up cliffs, just 
as this man was doing. 

The vision became so probable that 
Hindwood glanced behind him to make 
sure that it was not happening. In a 


shimmering expanse of dew and autumn 
coloring lay the sweet, green landscape of 
living men, the kindly hedgerows, the 
sheltering valleys, the friendly villages. 


Everything was gentle and unaltered. It 


was only at this bar.ier, which the green- 
eyed stranger was struggling to surmount, 
that the tranquillity ended. At its brink 
eternity commenced, a pulsating oblivion 
of mist and grayness across which the rising 
sun peered curiously. 


The stranger was too occupied with his — 


danger to be aware that he was being ob- 
served. Clutching at tufts and digging 
with his fingers, he was easing himself out 
of the abyss. Little by little he was gain- 
ing ground till at last, pulling his knees clea 


of the edge, he sprawled exhausted on the 


turf. But it was only for a moment. 
Twisting about, still lying flat, he reached 
down to his companion. As she appeared, 
he retreated, steadying her efforts and 
dragging her with him. Side by side they 
collapsed, breathing heavily and staring in 
dazed defiance at the death they had 
avoided. 

Hindwood made a step to approach 
them. He found himself tethered. Anna 
was gazing up at him, silently imploring. 
Her hair seemed a mass of solid gold, 
weighing her down. The blue veins in her 
temples stood out beneath her fairness. 
Her throat was milk-white and stretched 
back. Her lips were parted, revealing the 
coral of her mouth. It was as though she 
had been caught from behind by an 
assailant and brutally jerked back. With 
little endearing motions she caressed Hind- 
wood’s hand. He tried to fathom her neces- 
sity; in the presence of her weakness there 

was nothing that he would not have 
granted. 

The man with the green eyes had re- 
covered. In the act of rising he caught 
sight of them. His jaw dropped open. 
Tf it were possible, his complexion went 
a shade whiter. His expression bore testi- 


mony to the medley of his emotions, the — 
chief of which was astonishment. He made — 
an oddly pathetic figure, with his scratched — 


hands and torn clothing, crouching in that 
hunted attitude. 
the ascent. 

perspiration. 


of something swift and gallant in his 
ing. One forgot that he was a vagabond 
who had eluded formalities and complet 
an illegal landing; he looked more lik 
champion unhorsed in a tourney. — 
brow was wide and noble, but the top o 
head was shaved like a deformity al 
into a point like a dunce’s cap. FE 


He had lost his hat in — 
His brown hair was lank with 
He was a lean man and > 
graceful as a greyhound. Even in his — 
present ungainly posture there was a hint 
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INDWOOD leaped to his feet, barring Santa’s path. She leaned past him, 
staring down into the bandaged face of her husband. Slipping to her knees, she 
came into the square of light. “Am I not beautiful? Is there another like me? 


1? 


Would it not have been happier to have been kind? See what you have spoiled 








were well-spaced and 
piercing; they pene- 
trated with a sense of 
power. His mouth 
was thin-lipped and 
sensitive—too — sensi- 
tive for a man’s. His 
face was narrow and 
smooth as a girl’s. 
He had a haggard 
appearance of perpet- 
ual suffering, which 
the extremeness of 
his pallor served to 
enhance. He was in- 
definably tragic. He 
might have sat 
equally well for a 
portrait of Lucifer or 
of Harlequin  over- i 
taken by his folly. : 

Very wearily he 
lifted himself from 
the ground and 
stumbled toward 
them. As he did so, 4 
Santa uttered a nerv- 
ous cry and turned 
after which she 
watched broodingly 
what happened. 

Paying no atten- 
tion to Hindwood, 
the man made straight 
for Anna. Bending 
over her humbly, he 
whispered unin- y 
telligible words. Her 
terror left her. Mak- 
ing no sound, she 
raised to him eyes 
eloquent with com- 











passion. 
“What did he 
say?” Hindwood [a 
questioned. 
She was prepared 
to reply, when the 
stranger stayed her 


with a gesture. 

‘T was apologizing in Russian for having 
returned.” 

Hindwood glanced at the ragged edge 
of the cliff and shrugged his shoulders. 
“An apology’s scarcely necessary. You’re 
to be congratulated. You seem to have 
recognized this lady. Who are you?” 

The stranger drew himself erect. A 
grim smile played about his mouth. ‘‘Ivan 
Varensky, at your service.” 


INDWOOD stared at him with a 

frown. He was contrasting this Ivan 
Varensky with the leader of men whose 
deeds of three years ago had so deeply 
stirred him. One picture stood out in- 
effaceably. It was of a sea of panic- 
stricken soldiers, patriotism forgotten, 
arms flung away, in wild retreat, and of 
Ivan Varensky driving forward alone, as 
though he, by his single courage, could 
turn back the enemy. And this was the 
man—the white knight of Russia, the 
scape-goat, the magician of words! Had 
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Hindwood spoke gruffly. 
And then I come back.”’ 





he met him three years ago, he would have 
knelt to him. Now all he could do was to 
frown. 

It was necessary to say something. He 
spoke gruffly. ‘“‘You’ve chosen an_ odd 
method of returning. We had news you 
were dead.” 

“T was,” the green eyes narrowed, 
“nearly. I’m always nearly dying. Isn’t 
that so, Anna? And then I come back. 
This last time, as you observed, I had the 
discourtesy to forget. I was thinking of 
Santa. Actually I struggled to survive. 
Believe me, that’s unlike me.” 

The forbearance of his manner was re- 
buking. Making an effort to be genial, 
Hindwood held out his hand. “It’s a 
strange way to meet. I’ve long been your 
admirer. It was a close call—as close as a 
man could have.” 

Varensky winced as the powerful grip 
closed about his fingers. They were long 
and pointed, more like a woman’s than a 
man’s. “A close call!” He smiled. 
“Youre American? It wasn’t—not for 
me. I could tell you— But perhaps one 


““You’ve chosen an odd method of returning. 
As he mentioned his wife, he gave her a look at once tender and furtive. 
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day, when I’ve become past history, Anna 
will do that.” 

As he mentioned his wife, he gave her a 
look at once tender and furtive—a look 
which acknowledged without rancor the 
truth of the situation. She started for- 
ward, but his eyes held her. She stopped 
half-way. ; 

“However you return,” she said chok- 
ingly, “and however often, you know that 
I’m glad. It’s the certainty that I shall 
lose you—that however often you return 
I shall never have you—” 

She bowed her head. From the edge of 
the cliff, without a trace of emotion, the 
other woman watched her. 

Tilting her face with his bruised fingers, 
Varensky regarded her earnestly. ‘As 
if I wasn’t aware of that!’ 
“TLet’s be going.” 





\ 
i 
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We had news you were. 


And then, 


Side by side, but always separate, they 


moved across the downs. There was no 
backward glance. Hindwood followed 
them with his eyes till they sank into a 
hollow. The last he saw was the raw gold 
of her hair and the conical top of his 
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dead.”’ 


pointed head, growing more distant above 
the bracken. 


3 


“And I, too, have to apologize. I failed 
to keep my appointment.” 

He swung round at the mockingly 
spoken words to find that Santa had stolen 
up behind him. Until now he had had no 
time to notice her. His anger was so in- 
tense that it held him silent. After all that 
she had done and had intended to do to 
him, she had the effrontery to jest! Did 
she think that he was as much her dupe 
as the fool who had died for her in the 
woods of Vincennes? 

_ But his anger was short-lived and left 
‘him sternly cold. ‘She was changed. Her 
fastidious elegance was a thing of the past. 
She was commonly attired as any fisher- 
girl. Her cheap blouse was rent at the 
neck; its sleeves were stained and in tatters. 
Her rough skirt had been nearly trodden 
off. She was torn and disheveled. She 
had suffered even more from her adventure 
than had Varensky. Her hat lay crushed 





The green eyes of Varensky narrowed. 
“However you return,’”’ she said chokingly, ‘“‘and however often, you know that I’m glad” 


“I’m always nearly dying. 


at her feet in the grass. With her wounded 
hands she was doing her best to twine the 
thick coil of her hair into place. She stood 
confessed for what she was, a fugitive from 
justice. The wildness of the landscape 
made a fitting setting. She looked start- 
lingly untamed. She might have passed 
for a peasant Ophelia, except that her gray 
eyes were calm and her manner was non- 
chalant. 

“There are a good many things, besides 
missing your appointment, for which you 
have to apologize.” 

“T can explain—”’ 

He cut her short. ‘Between you and me 
no explanations are necessary.” 

She jerked back her head, flattening her 
hands against her sides like a_ soldier 
standing at attention. ‘Why not?” 

He took his time to answer. ‘‘ Because 
youre nothing t) me.” 

Her face went white, then flamed scarlet, 
as though he had struck her with his open 
palm. “Nothing to you!’”’ She spoke 
slowly. “I, Santa Gorlof, am nothing to 
you! You're the first man to whom I ever 


Isn’t that so, Anna? 


offered my heart. I 
would lie down in the 
mud that you might 
walk over me. I'd 
let you beat me like 
a dog if I might only 
follow you. I’d starve 
that you might be 
fed, go thirsty that 
you might drink, 
break my body that 
you might not suffer. 
I would die if it would 
give you pleasure.” 
Seeing that her rhet- 
oric was having no 
effect, she sank her 
voice. “When I could 
have escaped, I waited 
for you. I risked my 
freedom for one last 
sight of you.’ She 
clutched at her breast, 
choking down a sob. 
“And you tell me that 
I’m nothing to you!” 

He was determined 
to remain unmoved 
by her emotion. Re- 
garding her stonily, 
he asked: “What 
right had vou to be- 
lieve that you were 
anything to me?” 

She laughed for- 
lornly. ‘‘No right at 

f all.”’ 

“Ti I had ever 
cared for you,” he 
continued, “in your 
present predicament 
it would all be ended.” 

She raised her brows 
contemptuously. “Of 
i course.”’ 

“Vou see, I’ve 
found out the sort of 
woman you are.” 

What sort?” 

“Need I recall?” 

He turned away, searching clumps of 
bushes and hollows for bobbing heads of 
watchers. Her captors might be closing in 
on her. Her indifference to her danger was 
disconcerting. With eyes still fixed on the 
distant landscape, he revealed his thoughts. 

“Your talk of love is paltry. It’s tragic 
farce. You havea husband. You’re liable 
to be jailed at any moment.” 

He expected she would retort. When 
she maintained silence, he glanced down at 
his feet, ashamed of what he felt himself 
compelled to tell her. 

“Love! If it were true, and if your 
affection were desired, you have no love to 
offer. Nothing that is you is yours. Your 
hours are numbered. Your body and your 
life are forfeit. ‘The man who is your hus- 
band is leading the hue-and-cry against 
you. If you think you can persuade me to 
go to the scaffold for you, rid yourself of the 
thought. ‘There’ll be no repetition of the 
woods of Vincennes. The victim in that 
case was your lover; I’m not.” He met her 
eyes. “You never deceived me for a 
second, From the (Continued on page 174) 
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An American Wife in Guiana 


A journey, undertaken with misgiving, that proved to be the Great Adventure 


HROUDED in the gray November 
fog, New York harbor melted into 
the background as our steamer 
rounded Sandy Hook and headed 

due south. We, the Other Half and my- 
self, in answer to an imperative summons, 
were on our way to make a new homein 
the tropic wilderness, in a land at once 
strange and terrifying to one whose lines 
had always fallen in conventional places. 
The threads of the life we were breaking 
were many and closely interwoven. To 
tear them apart meant a complete read- 
justment of habit, custom, and thought. 
In the five short days of packing and fare- 
wells, there had been no time to think of 
or plan for the future. But with the twin 
lights of the Highlands signaling their last 
messages, and the Other Half busied about 
the necessary details incident to our three 
weeks’ trip, my mind filled with forebod- 
ings, and I gave myself up to the luxury 
of regretting! 

The future was unreadable; it held the 
perplexities of the unknown and unex- 
pected. The life from which we had torn 
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ourselves had been one of settled customs, 
of continuous social activities and long- 
established friendships. I recalled my 
New York home with its dear, familiar 
things, the rows upon rows of books, the 
pictures, each with its own meaning, the 
soft-toned rugs, fruits of many happy 
shopping hours, the telephone to bring me 
friendly voices—all the visible tokens of 
modern comfort and luxury, the evidences 
of asustainedsafety. Aboveall was theat- 
mosphere of home, the home we had built 
up during the early years of our marriage. 

All this comfort and security we were 
to exchange for—what? A tent and a 
hammock under alien trees. A life de- 
void of old friends and familiar social 
contacts, of every standard of what I 
called civilization. What could I find in 
the Gold Bush of Surinam to take the 
places of the friends and family from whom 
I had never been separated for any length 
of time? Then there were the plays, the 
operas, the symphony concerts, the dances 
and dinners that had made up the pleasant 
round of my social life. Was it any won- 
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der that as I dropped off to sleep that first 
night I found myself repeating my mar- 
riage vows, ‘‘For better or for worse, for 
better or for worse!” 

The morning, however, that I woke to 
the blazing sunshine of the Caribbean 
Sea, I woke to a new realization of life. 
Suddenly my being was flooded with a 
new conception of wifehood. The Other 
Half, like myself, was facing a new world; 
to develop his big idea, he must conquer 
difficulties greater than my own. My job 
was to create for him a real home in what- 
soever place fate was leading us. And 
from this task I determined to wring every 
possible joy. Being a wife suddenly be- 
came a most absorbing occupation. 

Of the tropic land to which we were 
going, I knew nothing. I was as vague 
in my conception of South America as 
are most of the people one knows at home, 
and this vagueness was not dispelled by 
our visits en route to Haiti and other 
West Indian islands, gateways though 
they may be to that great country to the 
south of us. (Continued on page 148) 


Whatever trials the natives of Paramaribo proved in the household, they were wonderful in appear- 
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ance, their costumes of red, orange, green, and blue calicoes starched to a standing-alone pitch 
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The most gorgeous social event ever witnessed in the New World was the reception at the British 


Embassy for the delegates to the Disarmament Conference. 


You may read about it here 


A Great Day in Washington 


The world’s greatest journalists were in Washingt 


Conference. 


they did not see, are described for you in these Letters from 


EAR MaArcery, 

You are entirely right. I should 
be “the most ungrateful wretch 
alive” if I did not realize, with 

something akin to thanksgiving, the won- 
derful opportunity I am having in Wash- 
ington this winter, and find inspiration as 
well as pleasure in my association with fa- 
mous persons from all over the world. To 
sit beside H. G. Wells at luncheon and be- 
‘hind him at the Sessions of the Conference 
and to receive from him an autographed 
copy of my favorite of all his novels; to 
get a note by special messenger from Julia 
Marlowe—Mrs. Sothern—asking me to 
come and see her behind the scenes after 
any one of her performances this week that 
I could attend, and to go first to admire 
her as Viola in a wonderful performance of 
“Twelfth Night,” and then to admire her 
still more as her own sweet and lovely self 
in the: dingy little dressing-room back of 
the stage; to have Robert Lansing review 
“The Career of David Noble’—I am so 
glad, by the way, that you like this new 
literary child of mine—and Mrs. Coolidge 
cut the cake at the “birthday party for 
‘David’” that the Woman’s National 
Press Club had at my house the day the 
book was published—all these have, in- 
deed, been experiences that I shall never 
cease to remember with a glow of joy. 
But even more thrillmg than any purely 
personal pleasure has been the sense of 





The most important things they saw, and many 
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taking a tiny part in a great drama of 
events in which there have been many 
‘star’ actors; and since there is nothing 
on earth so delightful as sharing with 
the friends we love, the good things we 
have ourselves, I should like to make a 
“composite day” for you out of some of 
these events, choosing the most interesting 
and vital thing that I have done in the 
morning, then in the afternoon, and finally 
in the evening, and have you pretend, if 
you can, that you are coming with me 
while I do them. 

So, first of all, we will start with the 
Fourth Session of the Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armaments—the most important 
of them all so far, because definite and 
concrete decisions were made at it. You 
have seen, I suppose, the diagrams printed 
in all the big newspapers showing how the 
delegates are seated, but I wish you could 
catch some of their personality as well. 
Mr. Hughes is a perfect presiding officer, 
dignified vet never stiff, with a tremendous 
amount of savoir faire and facility of 
speech, and the courtliness of manner 
that we always think of as belonging to 
gentlemen of the old school. At his left 
is Mr. Balfour, a good deal of fresh, whole- 
some boyishness still left in his fine face, 
who speaks—as do Briand and Viviani— 
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entirely without notes, hesitating some- 
times in his choice of words, but never in his 
flow of ideas and his vision of ideals, and 
grasping the lapels of his coat while he 
talks. On Mr. Hughes’s right is Senator 
Lodge, the most finished scholar in Ameri- 
can political life today, and beyond Mr. 
Root, Senator Underwood, silent, smiling, 
infinitely capable. In these two men I 
can not help taking a special interest, 
since Senator Lodge was in my father’s 
class at Harvard, and Senator Under- 
wood was a student at the University of 
Virginia when my father taught there. 
On the left side of the table you would 
especially notice the noble face and figure 
of Srinivasa Sastri, the representative of 
India, dressed in a gray costume rather 
clerical in appearance, his head covered 
with a snowy turban; and Senator Schan- 
zer of Italy beside him, with a sensitive, 
delicate, bearded face startlingly like those 
shown in religious pictures, and a fluent, 
graceful command of several languages. 
While at the foot of the table you would 
wish to look oftenest, I think, at Dr. 
Wellington Koo of the Chinese delegation, 
former minister to this country and 
present envoy to Great Britain, young, 
brilliant, compelling—whose lovely little 
wife, by the way, is quite the most beauti- 
ful Oriental woman I have ever seen, and 
is always present at the Sessions, beauti- 
fully dressed, seated in one of the boxes. 
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The Fourth Session was opened with 
a speech by Mr. Hughes in which he 
stated that most satisfactory progress 
had been made by the Committee of the 
whole on the Far East question!—‘“The 
first. subject considered was China,” he 
went on, and then read the “Root Four 
Points” drawn up at the request of the 
Committee by Mr. Root, which consti- 
tute, as the Secretary of State put it, “a 
charter containing an assurance to China 
of protection from acts in derogation of 
her rights to integrity,’ and is also a 
“binding agreement for further guidance 
of the Powers.” The resolutions were 
explained, separately and in detail, and 
the formal assent to them by the Powers 
represented at the Conference was asked 
for and given by each one separately. 
Then the Chairman announced that he 
would ask Mr. Lodge to ‘‘make a commu- 
nication to the Conference which should 
be known at this first opportunity,” as 
the already famous ‘‘Four-Power Pact,” 
as the new ten-year treaty between the 
United States, England, France, and 
Japan with regard to the Islands of the 
Pacific is called. 

“This treaty is both brief and simple,” 
Senator Lodge announced before he read 
it, and indeed—though I am not, of course, 
an authority on the subject—-I doubt 
whether any document likely to be so far- 
reaching in its consequence has ever been 
written which is so brief and simple. But 
I hope that this fact, coupled with the 
comfortable feeling which I have heard 
several persons express that ‘‘those islands 
are a long way off, and not worth fighting 
over anyway,” has not led you—or rather 
misled you—into underestimating its im- 
portance. In the first place, no great radi- 
cal change can be made in international 
relationships—or in anything else—‘‘at one 
fell swoop”; it must come gradually, a 
step at a time, if it is to be successful, 
exactly as a child must learn to read 
its primer long before it can 
cope with a Latin grammar; 
nevertheless it 7s the first step 
that counts. And this agree- 
ment is, without question, the 
jirst definite step towards event- 
ual world-wide disarmament. In 
the second place it brings to an 
end the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
which has been regarded by 
many as a serious menace to the 
unity of the English-speaking 
races. So this ‘‘brief and simple 
paper” which forms the Four- 
Power Pact is likely, in my 
estimation, to go down in history 
with the Magna Charta and the 
Declaration of Independence in 
importance; and it was pre- 
sented to us that morning with a 
speech which was, as Mr. Balfour 
said in replying to it afterward, 
“admirable in its clarity, and 
perfect in its literary form.” 

“The surest way to prevent 
war is to remove the cause of 
war. This is an attempt to re- 
move causes of war over a great 
area of the world’s surface by 
reliance upon the good faith and 
honest intentions of the nations 
which sign the treaty solving all 
difficulties through the processes 
of diplomacy and joint considera- 
tion and conciliation.” 
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“Agreements of this sort have often 
been made before, I know, only to fail, 
But there has been a far-reaching change 
in the mental condition of men and women 
everywhere, That which really counts is 
the intention of the nations which make 
the agreement. In this hour of trial and 
darkness, which has followed the war with 
Germany, the spirit~of the world is no 
longer the same. If we enter upon this 
agreement, which rests only upon the will 
and honor of those who sign it, we will at 
least make a great experiment and appeal 
to the men and women of the nations to 
help us sustain it in spirit and in truth,” 

As was natural, the representatives of 
the other powers at the Conference all 
made replies to this speech of Senator 
Lodge, Mr. Bal’our’s was largely a del- 
icately worded swan-song for the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and Prince Tokuwara’s 
a more brief but no less tactful answer to 
that. Schanzer declared that “the treaty 
satishied the Italians,’ and Von Karnebeck 
that Holland saw “world peace in the 
pact.” Sze expressed the ‘satisfaction 
of the Chinese for help granted.” Cartier, 
speaking for Belgium, ‘concurred with all 
his heart.” D’Alte, speaking for Portugal, 
dwelt on the ‘‘great power of faith.” 
Seldom, if ever, I believe, has a series of 
more cloquent and fitting speeches been 
delivered upon one occasion—but I think 
the laurels should go to the one made by 
Viviani for France, with its key-note, 
“France has never declined to stand by 
her plighted word,” its poignant picture 
of his own country, and his clear exposition 
of the mental, as well as the physical, 
condition of Europe, which is so different 
from that of America, 

“Senator Lodge referred to the Pacific 
Regions as being far removed... and 
a wish was expressed that the will of peace 
should extend to other parts of the world, 
Ah, gentlemen, to whom could these words 
sound more welcome than to the French 
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HE shouting and the tu- 

mult of the suffrage fight 
are things of yesterday; the 
responsibility of the vote faces 
women now, today. How will 
they meet it? How can they 
meet it? The answer to the 
first question depends upon the 
answer to the second, and Good 
Housekeeping is going to answer 
that in a series of brilliant arti- 
cles by one of this country’s 
most dependable journalists and 
students of women’s problems, 


Elizabeth Frazer. ‘The first 


article, “Educating Woman in 
Politics,” willappearnext month. 
If you follow the series, you 
will know how to vote at the 
national election in November 





























delegation? 1 say this, thinking of all th 
suffering that we have had to go through 
having in mind the mourning families, 
the dead who cover our soil, the fifteen 
hundred thousand tombs that are on such 
bare and barren ground that we wonder if 
spring will ever bring flowers cnough ta 
decorate these tombs... .” 

“1 wish I could impress upon you the 
significance of the fact,” one of the great 
writers’ here for the Conference—an 
American, not a Frenchman-said to me, 
“that when we build a war memorial, it 
always takes the form of a triumphant 
exultant, youthful figure of victory, 
When the French build one, it is always 
a tragic figure of death=-death in its most 
dreadful form.” I thought of that ear 
estly as I listened to Viviani’s question, 
“Will spring ever bring enough flowers 
to cover our tombs?” and I want you to” 
think of it, too, Margery, whenever yo 
hear stupid or ignorant or wicked criti- 
cism of the attitude of the French at this 
Conference. “kia 

The next treat in our “composite 
day” will be the luncheon at the Ra- 
leigh, attended by more than five hun- 
dred representative women, which the — 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the District of Columbia Federation 
gave in honor of the four women on the — 
Advisory Board of the Conference—Mrs. 
Winter, Mrs. Egan, Mrs. Edson, and Mrs. 
Bird. It was held on Mrs. Winter’s birth-— 
day, since, as she is both President of the 
General Federation and a member of the 
Board, she was what I think might be 






























called an “extra-special” guest of honor! 
She is a wonderfully fine speaker, and after 
being introduced by Mrs. Frizzell, the- 
District President, who presided, and pre- 
sented by her with a beautiful bouquet of 
roses, she acted as toast mistress for the 
occasion, standing at the center of the | 
honor table, which ran the entire length of — 
the great ball-room, dressed in pure white 
—a commanding, forceful, and— 
splendid figure, Lady Geddes 
and Lady Borden were there that 
day, representing the Briti 
delegates; Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. — 
Wallace, Mrs. Fall, and Mrs, — 
Davis, wives of our own Cabinet. 
members; Madame Sze and Ma- — 
dame Hu Wang from China, — 
Madame Saburi from ae | 
Madame Batigne from France, — 
and many others. eed Me 
Most of them spoke, br yn’ 
to the women of America 
messages from their re: 
countries, I think perha 
one who interested me m 
all was Miss Nellie Sea 
New Zealand. I have — 
reat, if somewhat vague, in 
in that remote country” 
since I learned two | 
ee ae the awe 
eath-rate of any p 
world, and that our oy 
Maternity Bill, for 1 
worked so long and so h 
modeled to a cert 
alter a New Zeal 
\| But I did not kn 
heard Miss Scanlo 
New Zealand was | 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


In the kitchen of 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute, kitchen 
cabinets as well as all 
other kitchen equip- 
ment, both large and 
small, are given a pro- 
longed practical test 
so that their value to 
the housekeeper 
may be fairly judged 


Mildred Maddocks, Direcior 
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The Institute has 
thoroughly endorsed 
the kitchen cabinet 
as a time- and step- 
saver. It has been 
found to be one of the 
most valuable pieces 
of kitchen equip- 
ment, holding a place 
almost as important 
as the range and sink 
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Kitchen Cabinets as Work Centers 


We Have Found Them Great Step-Savers 


HE kitchen cabinet is no longer the 
novelty as it might possibly have been 
considered originally. It now holds a 
place as one of the most helpful pieces of 

kitchen equipment. It isin reality the housekeeper’s 
work bench, for here are stored all the tools and food 
materials which she is going to need in the prepara- 
tion of a meal, with the exception, of course, of 
those foods which must be kept in the refrigerator. 
What could be more convenient for the cook than 
to be able to stand in one spot and have within 
reaching distance everything required for preparing 
her cake? 

The efficiency of the cabinet is greatly increased 
when it is located very close to the two other im- 
portant pieces of kitchen equipment, namely, the 
sink and the range. This indispensable trio, when 
compactly arranged, makes for quickness and dis- 
patch in the preparation of meals. But the cabinet 
alone heads the list as one of the greatest step-savers 
—and, therefore, time-savers—in the household. 

Very often the arrangement of windows appar- 
ently makes the addition of a kitchen cabinet impos- 
sible, but the clever housekeeper, by exercising her 
ingenuity, can sometimes find a place for a cabinet 
by installing it with one end against the wall. This 
often makes a good arrangement, especially where 





the kitchen is extremely large, for one corner can 
then be made a compact work center. 

It is possible now to obtain a variety of kitchen 
cabinets of a much stronger and more solid construc- 
tion than used to be available. It is just as neces- 
sary that the manufacturers give as much attention 
to strength of construction and good workmanship 
as to design, for, does not the cabinet have just as 
much use as the range or the sink? The work ac- 
complished at it is of a different nature, it is true, 
nevertheless its durability should be comparable. 
Whether the construction is of wood or metal makes 
very little difference, just so long as it is good. The 
doors should be sturdy, with effective locks and 
strong hinges. The working surface, too, should be 
solid, having no tendency to buckle. 

Kitchen cabinets have many similar features 
which increase their usefulness. The flour bin is 
a part of almost every commercial cabinet. The 
capacity is usually fairly large. Because of its 
probable dryness due to its location, it makes an ex- 
cellent place to store flour. And the sifter through 
which the flour must pass insures the necessary sift- 
ing before measuring. The bottom opening is 
usually about the size of a measuring cup, so that 
both time and utensils may be saved in measuring. 
The knife drawer, when partitioned into sections 
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of various sizes for kitchen knives and 
forks, spoons, and the smaller devices such 
as the can opener, egg-beater, apple corer, 
cooky cutter, scissors, etc., makes a very 
compact arrangement and at the same time 
eliminates the necessary fumbling which is 
bound to occur in a drawer without parti- 
tions when looking for a small device. If 
the drawer is not already provided with 
partitions, they may easily be added, and 
will be found of untold value in saving the 
time, to say nothing of the patience, of the 
worker. Blotting paper makes an excellent 
lining for a drawer of this type. It protects 
the drawer, protects the cutlery, and may 
easily be renewed when necessary. 

The bread and cake drawer, too, is a 
commendable feature. This drawer is 
provided with a sliding cover with per- 
forations for ventilation. Some such 
drawers have an inner container which is 
easily removed for cleaning. 

Then, the wooden support for the food- 
chopper is an advantage, especially where 
the only working surface in the room is of 
vitreous enamel, because on such a surface 
there is the tendency for it to slip, possibly 
damaging the enamel. 

The sliding drop door, similar to the rolled 
top ona desk, is a good feature becausext 
is entirely out of the way of the worker. 

While a few of the smaller details such 
as the book rack, and bill hook, etc. make 
for convenience, a great many of these ac- 
cessories really detract from the cabinet 
because, in the first place, they are usually 
of frail construction, and in the second 
place, they become typical catch-alls. And 
what is more of a nuisance than a catch-all? 

While these ready-built cabinets simplify 
the kitchen cabinet problem, and because 
of their portable nature they are an ad- 
vantage to the housekeeper who is not 
permanently located, there are, how- 
ever, many housekeepers who are either 
well supplied with built-in cupboards or 
do not feel they can afford to invest in 
a ready-built cabinet. A little ingenuity 
on the part of the housekeeper in replan- 
ning the design, coupled with a little skill 
on the part of the carpenter or male mem- 
ber of the family, can easily produce a 
transformation of the ordinary cupboard, 
having just a series of shelves and drawers, 
into the modern work center. The fea- 
tures which make the ready-built cabinet 
so useful can be purchased separately from 
kitchen cabinet manufacturers and in- 
stalled in the home-made cupboard to 
increase its efficiency. 

We believe that kitchen cabinet space 
should be devoted entirely to those things 
which will have immediate or constant use. 
All excess supplies should be kept in an 
auxiliary storage cupboard and the cabinet 







Top SECTION—UPPER SHELF 
4 Bowls nested, 1 pt. to 2 qts, capacity 
2 Measuring cups, glass and metal 
r Covered casserole 
14 Dozen custard cups 
Lemon squeezer 
Funnel 


Top SECTION—LOWER SHELF 
Food materials 


Utenstt DRAWER 
Bread knife 
Large slicing knife 
Knives Paring knife 
Medium-length spatula 
Broad spatula 
Case knife 


1 Large 2-tined fork 
Forks 1 Small f rk 
1 Medium wooden spoon 
, 1 Slotted wooden spoon 
Spoons t Plated tablespoon 


2 Plated teaspoons 
I Set measuring spoons 


Small grater 
Can opener 
Ice pick 
Pair scissors 
Small Medium-sized egg- Ventas 

Devices Apple corer 
Corkscrew and bottle opener 
Biscuit, doughnut, and cooky cutters 
Knife sharpener 
Potato masher 


‘TOWEL DRAWER 
rt Dozen dish towels 
1 Dozen glass towels 
1 Dozen hand towels 
14 Dozen dish cloths 
5 Yards cheese-cloth 


BASE SECTION—SHELF 


t Muffin pan 

2 Layer cake pans 
1 Cooky sheet 

2 Cake rests 

1 Pudding pan 

1 Food-chopper 

1 Oblong cake pan 
Rolling pin 

Flour sifter 

Pie pan 

Bread pan 

Puree strainer 


BASE SECTION—BOTTOM 


14 qt. double-boiler 

I pt. lipped saucepan 

1-2 qt. Berlin saucepan and cover 

1-3 qt. Berlin saucepan and cover 

1-5 qt. Berlin saucepan and cover 
1 Roasting pan 

; Frying pan 

1 Colander 


supplies replenished when necessary. 
Utensils, too, which are designed for special 
















A partitioned drawer for 
cutlery, etc., a drawer for 
tread and cake, the coffee 
mill attac’zed to the cabi- 
net—all make fo> efficiency 







Kitchen Cabinets as Work Centers 


purposes and used once or twice a year 
should be stored elsewhere, if possible. 


These extra storage cabinets can be pur- 


chased for the purpose or can easily be 


built by any apt carpenter to conform — 


in design with the kitchen cabinet, and 
placed beside it as a side section. If, 
however, the space will not permit, it can 
just as well be located in some remote 
corner of the room, because it is only oc- 
casionally that one goes to it. When hay- 
ing these storage cabinets built it is quite 
important that the depth be not more than 
fourteen inches so that supplies and uten- 
sils will be easily seen and readily accessi- 
ble. The Institute has had drawn to scale 
for you storage sections with which you 
can flank the central working section of 
your cabinet. This working drawing has 
been made so that your carpenter or con- 
tractor can easily follow it, and it has been 
published in our bulletin called “Kitchens 
Planned for Convenience,”’ which we would 
be pleased to send you upon receipt of 
fifteen cents in stamps. 

As space in a cabinet is at a premium 
because of the variety of things which 
it must contain, it should be carefully 
planned and utilized to greatest advantage. 
The general arrangement is this: Save 
the top cupboard shelves for food supplies 
and such utensils as casseroles, custard 
cups, etc. Then the lower cabinet can be 
used for the remainder of the utensils, and 
the drawers for cutlery and linen. The 
cabinet is not the place for service dishes. 
They should be stored by themselves either 
in the dining-room or in one of the storage 
sections of the cabinet. Goop HousE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE has given a consider- 
able amount of thought, through its many 
years of experience, to the utensils which 
are most helpful for general usage, and it 
has compiled a list for you, so that in out- 


fitting your cabinet you will be guarded — 


against selecting unnecessary utensils. 
This list may have to be slightly varied 
depending upon the size of the cabinet 
and the size of the family, but in any 
event, in your selection include only 
well-made and well-designed utensils. 


You will find them the best investments 


in the end. 

The tea pot and coffee pot we have pot 
included in our list of utensils because, 
while they are used in most homes, they 
are not necessarily a part of the equipment 
of every home, and the housekeeper often 
prefers to keep them in the dining-roany 
rather than the kitchen. 

The coffee mill, too, was a device omitted 
from our list because of its special nature. 
But, if it is needed, it will be found most 
convenient when permanently attached to” 
the end of the kitchen cabinet. — = 
































































All photographs on the IN- 
TITUTE pages are taken by 
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Good 


F some one could discover some simple 
but effective method for exterminat- 
ing the clothes moth in all its stages, 
his fortune would be made. Mr. 

J. I. Gillespie, who has carried on consider- 
able investigating along this line, has been 
kind enough to cooperate in writing this 
article to the extent of giving us some of 
the results of his valuable experience. 

It is only when one knows something of 
the nature and life history of the clothes 
moth that he can thoroughly appreciate 

why the actual extermination is such a 
problem. The miller moth or adult 
moth which you see flying about is in 
itself a harmless creature. Her life is 
very short, and her only function is to 
breed. She usually deposits her eggs on 
some animal fiber such as fur or wool, so 
as to provide food for the larvee when 
they hatch out. This is not always 
true, however, as she does not nest 
her eggs, but is quite apt to drop 
-them anywhere, apparently for- 
getting about them. After several 
weeks the egg hatches into the 
worm or larva, at first having the 
appearance of a tiny white cater- 
pillar, and it is this little pest that 
does the damage. It begins to feed 
immediately, preferring as its diet 
~ such materials as fur, wool, and silk, 
or combinations of these with other 
- materials, and you will note that 
~ they are all of animal origin. This 
food passes through its body and 
_ forms a case in which it completely 
hides itself. After a short time it 
evolves into the flying moth—and 
i _ the story begins again. 
‘The actual killing of a moth in any 
Fits stages by any other than 
means is a pretty difficult 
do. A poisonous gas, one that 
than air, administered over 
period of time is the most effective 
the egg and larva. This, however, 
practical as a household method, 
‘nearest approach to it is pyre- 
powder or,a product of similar 
mais a flower which 
an and is sold here 
A characteristic 
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pyrethrum powder is burned, it gives off 
its poisonous vapor very suddenly. This 
is effective for roaches and ants, but is not 
so effective for moths as the slow, prolonged 
treatment. The flying moth is an elusive 
creature. Not being able to eat, it can not 
be poisoned by food, and having a keen 
sense by which it detects distasteful odors, it 
flies away and hence is not affected by them. 

It all simmers down to the fact that pre- 
vention is a thousand times more valuable 
than cure. The adult moth is more apt 
to deposit her eggs in dark, undisturbed 
places. Therefore, the wise thing to do 
is to remove clothes from the closets fre- 
quently. Hang them outdoors if possible, 
and brush them well. Then, before 
putting them back, clean the closet thor- 
oughly, washing it if possible, wiping the 
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Bulletins 
Kitchen Planning........ T5C 


The First Kitchen Outfitted... r5c 
Washing without Boiling...... I5c 


Canning by Safe Methods...... asc 
Cooking by Temperature...... roc 
Bireless' Cookery 20.135 2 eye ois Toc 
An Efficient Home Laundry.... 10¢ 
List of Tested and Approved De- 
vices, a record of all the de- 
vices which have the approval 
of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
LIONS ca Sad Gun tie eee he nee RO 25¢ 
Spring-Back Binder, cloth, to 
hold bulletins............. $1.00 


woodwork, and injecting into the cracks 
a solution of one-half turpentine and one- 
half carbolic acid. The odor of this solu- 
tion is not very pleasant, so the closet 
should be aired thoroughly before returning 
the clothes to it. 

Tf there are any garments which are not 
to have immediate use, pack them away. 


There are several methods of doing this, 


but before you start, be sure that the 











The cedar chest makes an ex- 
cellent place to store clothes, 
but they must first be cleaned 


Moth 


Var t 


Research 


clothes have been cleaned and, if possible, 
pressed. Insects favor soil spots. The 
heat of the iron and steam will kill any 
eggs which happen to be present. For 
storing the clothes, tarred paper or bags 
are preferable, although newspapers or 
any good, strong wrapping paper may be 
substituted, provided the wrapping is 
well done. The paper is used only to keep 
the moths out, and any paper will do this 
if it is sealed. In sealing, however, do 
not use paste, as this attracts roaches, but 
use twine generously. 

Cedar chests make excellent storage 
places. Repellents such as naphthalene 
balls, camphor, etc., which are distasteful 
to the moth, but will not kill it, are often 
advocated, but the most recent theory with 
regard to them is that they sometimes do 
more harm than good for this reason: 
When the adult moth carrying eggs 
comes into the presence of one of 
these repellents, she becomes un- 
comfortable, and in her effort to 
get away she drops some of the eggs 
in order to give herself more free- 
dom. As camphor and naphthalene 


4 will not kill the eggs, they hatch into 
\ larve and damage ensues. 
4 Portiéres, draperies, and _ floor 


» coverings should be brushed fre- 
* quently. With the vacuum cleaner 
moth eggs do not stand much chance, 
but where the cleaner can not be 
used, due precaution should be 
taken. 

The best way to protect furs 
during the months when they are 
not in use is to put them in cold 
storage. Moths relish the natural 
skins, but it is an interesting fact 
that they have a tendency to shun 
fur which has been dyed. ‘This is 
because the analine dye which has 
been used is powerfully antiseptic 
and has insecticidal properties as_ well. 
Incidentally, it is never wise to sprinkle 
any so-called moth killer or repellent on 
a fur coat which has been dyed, as a chem- 
ical action is liable to result with the ana- 
line dye in the skin. 

For the same reason, also, you should 
never put camphor, naphthalene, or even 
tarred paper with dyed Persian rugs. A 
valuable (Continued on page 170) 
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The Wousekeeper’s Dictionary of Facts 


Nuggets 


ABINET, Kitchen—You all 
know the kitchen cabinet, but do 
you all know it by the happy ex- 
perience of using one of these com- 

pact work centers in your own kitchen? 
They revolutionize the large, inconvenient 
kitchens that seem hopeless to work in 
with comfort. We have seen a kitchen 
cabinet placed with its side against the 
wall, thus projecting into the room itself. 
But its position proved a real step-saver, 
while in addition it took advantage of the 
light from a window at the worker’s left. 
Experiment with your kitchen in your 
-mind’s eye, and see if you have not the 
space for a kitchen cabinet. 


Cast Iron—This used to be almost 
the only available material for cooking 
utensils. In consequence cooking utensils 
were heavy, and washing them was a task 
that called for actual strength. It is 
probably because of this that kitchen sinks 
were originally set so low, making it so 
difficult to change the plumber’s stand- 
ards for length of pipe. Today there are 
a good many lighter utensils available, 
but the canny housekeeper will still find 
cabinet space for an old-fashioned iron 
kettle, a frying-pan, and a muffin pan 
from which the most delectable of corn 
muffins can be served. When new, these 
utensils must be thoroughly seasoned by 
first cleansing the pores and then filling 
them with tried-out suet. 


Circuit—In order that a current of 
electricity may flow, it is absolutely es- 
sential that a complete circuit exists. A 
path must be provided for the current 
from the source of power, and another 
path returning to it. In our present-day 
practise these paths take the form of me- 
tallic (generally copper) wires or con- 
ductors suitably separated or insulated 
from one another, so that the current shall 
not be “‘short-circuited”’ or by-passed be- 
fore it reaches the point where we wish it 
to do useful work. 

At every lamp socket and attachment 
socket in your home you have two wires 
terminated which, if you traced them and 
the wires to which they are connected, 
would lead you back to the source of your 
electric power, the dynamo in the central 
station. If you have no lamp in the lamp 
socket and no appliance connected, there 
is no pe tseel connection between the 
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of Housekeeping 


HAT is adictionary? The Cen- 

tury Dictionary says it must not 
only contain a list of words with their 
definitions, but it must also have 
concise information regarding them. 
In this housekeeper’s dictionary 
which we shall print from time to 
time, it is the latter part that will 
be emphasized. We wish to give you 
first-hand help on the innumerable 
smaller problems of the household. 
Will you not, then, write us about 
the things which have puzzled you ? 


two wires, and so the circuit is not complete 
and no current flows. As soon, however, 
as you attach a lamp, a motor, or a heating 
appliance, assuming that the switch is 
turned on, the circuit is completed, the 
current flows, and you get useful work 
from the electricity in the form of light, 
or power, or heat. 

If you will consider the necessity for 
having a complete path from the dynamo 
to your appliance and back to the dynamo 
again, you will understand why, if you 
have a broken wire, a blown fuse, or a loose 
connection, the electrical circuit will be 
incomplete, or open as we call it, and no 
current will flow, so that it will be impos- 
sible to operate the device under these 
conditions. 


Coal—Coal must be conserved. Waste 
in its use means astounding inroads into 
the household purse. In ordering next 
winter’s supply for delivery in the spring 
or summer months, call for a mixture of 
one-half each of stove and nut coal sizes 
for use in the furnace, if the house is 
moderate in size. Another economical 
mixture calls for the same proportion of 
nut and pea sizes. Stove and egg coal 
used to be sold for furnace use, but unless 


the boiler is extremely large, the smaller | 


coals give as much heat and are easier to 
control. A separate bin for the kitchen 
range will pay if you use coal for cooking. 
Have this bin filled with nut coal, for it is 
much easier to manage in this compara- 
tively small firebox. 


Conduit—In order that the wiring in 
your home may be shielded from mechan- 


ical injury, the insulated wires themselves. 


are drawn into metallic pipes similar in 
appearance to your gas or water pipes. 
The pipes are called conduit. Other 
means of protecting wires are to encase 


_ in metal molding. 


or 3D Gra (Girect current) —the vo ee 
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them in a flexible steel sheath or run them 
The metal molding 
makes a convenient means of carrying 
wires safely and neatly from an outlet in 


a room to a socket conveniently located. 


This molding can be run on walls and is 
small and neat in appearance, so that the 
finished job is not at all unsightly. Tf, 


as is frequently the case, you find that you — 


have not enough outlets, or if they are not 
conveniently placed, you will find that 
by using metal molding you can get ex- 


cellent results at a relatively slight ex- 


pense. 


Current A. C. and D. C.—In some 
large cities direct current is supplied by 
the central station. Farm lighting plants 
operating with storage batteries furnish 
direct current. 
current used in the household is alternat- 
ing current. 

From the standpoint of the housekeeper 
it is not so important to understand the 
difference between the two types of cur- 
rent as it is to recognize the fact that there 
is a difference and to know which type is 
being supplied for her use. Either direct 
current or alternating current will work 
equally as well with the ordinary house- 
hold heating appliances, provided the 
voltage corresponds with the voltage rat- 
ing of the appliance. The heating effect 
of an ampere of alternating current is the 
same as that of an ampere of direct 
current. 

Where motors are concerned, however, 
special care must be taken to see that the 
motor is designed to suit the current on 


which it is to be used. A motor designed 


for alternating current only, can not be 
operated on direct current, and vice versa. 


There are, however, some motors, usually 


in the small sizes, which can be used on 


either direct current or alternating current. 





In most other cases the — 
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These are generally known as universal — 


motors. 


to know the ibe of current—that i 
whether it is A. C. (alternating curren 


and, if alternating current, the fre 


of as so many rad Re 
widely used frequency for home lis 
and power is 60 cycles, meaning 60 co: 
plete alternating current waves each secc 











It is important, then, in purchas- _ 
ing any piece of equipment having a motor, ; 
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cross the U. S. A, 
For I'll follow the trail of the wonderful sale 
Of the soups that we eat every day, 


My little speech tonight will reach 
CES 


The United States 
| of good health 


Good soup eaten regularly every day is a builder 
of robust health. Point to any place on the map of 
the United States and there Campbell’s Soups are 
making healthier, happier people. Because these 
soups are so good and so convenient, Americans 
have learned to appreciate soup at its real value. 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


is a thick, rich, nourishing blend. The delicious 
flavor and great food value of this soup come from 
the medium-sized ox tail joints, choice and meaty, 
daintily diced carrots and golden turnips, selected bar- 
ley, crisp white celery, a touch of French leeks and 
parsley grown on our own farms all the year round. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Soups 


TOO POF JrlS HED ANDO Wrllrs: LASS! 
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In using advertisements see page 4 
















































































































































































































































































SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES CHILDREN 


f wie 


| Here’s a blouse rs 


any mother 
can buy! 


The price is so reasonable 
that it’s almost extrava- 
gance not to dress your boy 
ina “SLIPOVA” Blouse. 
There is nothing fancy 
about this sturdy, com 
fortable garment. It is nice 
looking, roomy and full- 
sized, made to withstand the 
rough wear and tear of live, 
active boys. A new waist 
adjustment does away with 
the old uncomfortable 
strings. 


Double seams fast colors 
full sizes 

Built for boys from 8 to 14 
years old. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the inexpensive and eco 
nomical “SLIPOVA Clothes 
for Children,” including 
Middies, Boys’ Blouses and 
Suits, Rompers and Creep 
ers. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write to Dept. G, 


McCawley & Co., Inc. 
M. W. S. Building 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sales and Export Office 
253 CHURCH STREET 
New York City 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


AVE you any 


helped to lighten your daily tasks in the kitchen? 


Kitchen Discoveries—discoveries that have 


One dollar 


will be paid for each suggestion printed, and you will help us by 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop, rather than merely a stamp, 


for the return of unavailable material. 


Address GOOD HOUSE- 


KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


To Keep Washcloths in Their Place— 
Perhaps there are other Goop HousEkKrEPING 
readers who are troubled by the almost daily 
task of picking up family washcloths, which 
are often lying all over the bathroom rather 
than hung on their respective hooks. The 
tape loops which are sometimes sewn on the 
washcloths are hard to findand pick apart 
when the cloth is wet. So I have solved the 
problem by investing in small, ivory rings one- 
half inch in diameter, procurable in almost any 
notion department. Sew one of these rings 
firmly to a corner of cach washcloth, and I 
promise you will find each washcloth hung in 
its proper place from that time on, 

Mrs. G. S., Minit. 


Slip Petticoats—In making slip petticoats 
for my growing girls, I do not sew up the 
shoulder seams, but face them back for about 
two inches and sew on the under side of{the 
fronts, and the upper side of the backs, three 
snap fasteners about an inch apart. The skirt 
may then be adjusted at the shoulder seams to 
suit the length of the dress with which it is 
worn, for although theoretically all the dresses 
are the same length, some shrink more than 
others in laundering, and it is hard to have the 
petticoats and dresses of identical length. 

Mrs. S. W, F., N. J. 


Evening Stocking Darning—Darning dark 
stockings at night was quite an ordeal for 
me until I discovered that by inserting my 
electric spot-light in the stocking and darning 
the stocking over the illuminated glass end, the 
process was made quite simple. Aside from the 
light enabling me to darn faster and more 
neatly, I found the glass surface an excellent 
darner. Mrs. W. G. H., Pa. 


When Making Silk Cording—It is often 
impossible to buy suitable cord for silk, satin, 
and other thin materials, as the regulation cord 
sold in the shops is rather heavy, not always 
graded sufficiently as to size, and has a 
twist which the silk covering does not always 
disguise. I have found an excellent substitute 
in the use of wool of any size, color, or condi- 
tion. You can regulate the size of the cording 
by the number of strands of wool selected. 
Furthermore, the wool is light, and cording 
made from it.can be sewn on very easily, In 
this way, old, faded, and otherwise useless wool 
becomes highly useful. Mrs. W. T., N. J. 


A Laundry Bag—The most satisfactory 
laundry bag I ever had I made from a yard of 
thirty-six-inch cretonne. I folded it lengthwise 
and shaped it at the top so as to fit over a coat 
hanger. On the front side, I cut a slit long 
enough to push the soiled clothes through, and 
bound it firmly. Then I cut the back side of the 
bag longer, enough to enable me to turn it up 
at the bottom for a flap, which I fastened on the 
front side with five large snap fasteners. With 
a bag made in this way, the bottom can be 
unsnapped and the laundry dropped out with- 
out removing the bag from the hook on the 
closet door, M. K. A., Okla. 


_ wrinkled when ironed. 


When Lengthening Dresses—When it is 
necessary to lengthen my little girl’s dresses, I 
find the regular gauze bandage which comes in 
rolls of different widths just the thing to use in 
facing them. The gauze shrinks so little that if 
it is placed on the under side when stitching, 
the hem will be perfectly smooth and not 
Mrs. M. K., Ia, 


A Bath Mitten—When one of your Turk- 
ish towels is growing old, use part of it to make 
a bath mitten to wear when you are giving 
baby his bath. Make the mitten rather loose- 
fitting for your hand and button at the wrist. 
The warmth of your mittened hand will be 
agreeable to the baby. L. M.Q:; Pa; 


A Child’s Bedspread—A spread that will 
help entertain a sick child can be made of blue 
galatea or solid-colored gingham. Make the 
spread any desired size; then pull apart the 
pages of a linen story book and stitch these 
on the spread, leaving spaces between the vari- 
ous pages. I have known a child to be enter- 
tained for an hour at a time with this spread. 

Mrs. C, Pi B.; fete 


Renovating Cretonne Draperies—When I 
took down my cretonne draperies this year, the 
cloth was still perfectly good, but the sun had 
faded the colors. I laundered the draperies, 
then while they were still hot from the ironing, 
I took regular school coloring crayons and went 
over the designs. I used the color sparingly 
where little color was needed, and pressed 
harder where the color was deepest in the 
original design. Then I put plain paper over 
the work and pressed it with a hot iron. The 
curtains looked like new. Mrs, H. A. C., Ind. 


Buttonholes on Sheer Material—Have 
you ever been discouraged when making but- 
tonholes in material which frays out easily? 
Try the following: Mark with chalk the place 
where you wish to put the buttonholes, also the 
size. Take the garment to a place where ma- 
chine hemstitching is done and have them run 
the machine over each chalk line. The hem- 
stitching can then be cut as for picoting and 
the buttonholes worked over the picot. In this 
way, you will have a neat, satisfactory button- 
hole, Mrs. F. E. C., Conn. 


Setting in Insertion—When making my 
baby clothes, I discovered a method of setting 
in.insertion which I have used since on all sheer 
material. Hems on either side are avoided by 
having a line of hemstitching made where you 


intend the insertion to go. Cut through the — 
hemstitching and sew the insertion to either — 
side with fine stitches. This saves much time ~ 


in rolling hems and produces a neat finish, 
Mrs, E. T. N,, 0. 


A Crochet Hook for the Emergency—A 
crochet hook is a useful adjunct to the sewing 
basket or to the dressing-table equipment 
When the end of a drawstring or tape dis- 
appears within its casing, insert the hook and 
quickly draw it out. A. J. D., Mass, ~ 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett's Sille Shop, 15 N, Pearl 
Altoona—Bendheim's 1302—11th Ave, 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co, 
Asheville—Anthony Bros, 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H, Mueller 
Baltimore 325 No, Charles St, 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 
Bay City—D, Bendall Co, 
Birmingham—21o North toth St, 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co, 
Bridgeport—W. Kk. Mollan 
Brooklyn—,r4 Fulton St, 
Buffalo—63o0 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co, 
Camden—Curran's, rro B'dway 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J, F, Condon & Sone 
( paplatie-9 ez Fledmont Bldg, 
Cc ~-30 E, Randolph St,(Room §02) 
“hicago{—49 f Sheridan Rd,(Room 214 
Cincinnatti—The MeAlpin Co, 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Wuclid 
Columbia, 8. C.—-Watson Shoe Co, 
Columbus, O.,—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co, 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co, 
Denver—A, T, Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W, J., White Shoe Co, 
Detroit—T, J, Jackson, 41 &, Adams Ave, 
Baston—H, Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1053 Wlizabeth Ave, J 
Elmira—C, W, O'Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co, 
Erie—Weschler Co,, 910 State St, 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D, F, Sullivan 
Fitchburg—Wm. C, Goodwin 
Yort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman's 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co, 
Harrisburg—Orner's, 24 No, 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St, 
‘louston—Clayton's, £03 Main St, 
Huntington, W. Va,—MeMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L, S, Ayres & Co, 
Jackson, Mich,—Palmer Co, 
Jacksonyille—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave 
Johns'own, Pa.—Zang's 
fCansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co, 
Sansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co, 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey's, 3 E, King St 
Lansing—F. N, Arbaugh Co, 
Lawrence, Mass,—G, H, Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros, Co, 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 40+ 
Main St. 
Los Angeles—so5 New Pantages Bldg, 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co, 
Lowell-—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co, 
MckKeesport—Wm, F, Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co, 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Ce, 
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FOZ 770 i ahnddoall 


“Oh, come along.” 

But Dorothy dropped back limply in 
her chair. “My feet hurt, Peggy. Hon- 
estly, I feel just all in.” 

Peggy kept Bess from leaving, then 
went at Dorothy again, “You’ve been 


Dorothy squirmed, but she could think 
of nothing to say. 





The following morning three girls en- 
tered the nearest Cantilever Store. From 
that time on, Dorothy was to realize 
what a difference Cantilever Shoes 









Minneapolis—2r Eighth St., South : : : . a A make in one’s enjoyment of every- 
; Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store shopping with us not two hours and hi re fine Joy y 

Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co, you are, letting your feet spoil your fun, Be 

Morristown—G,. W. Melick ar 7 P we ” + oH 

Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So. Walnut St. [ guess if your feet hurt the way mine 


Nashville—J. A, Meadors & Sons 


” 


do, yous 
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Newark—897 Broad St.(opp.City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros, 


New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—22 West 3oth St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 


imeem NewHaven—r153 Court St,(andfl'r) 


, 


“They used to, Dorothy,” Peggy in- 
terrupted, “only I did something about 
it. My feet used to throb like a tooth 


And why shouldn’t every girl, every 
woman of any age, enjoy the supreme 
foot comfort that Cantilevers give? They 


fit like a 


soft glove, 


The ordinary shoe 


Oakland—zos Henshaw Bldg. ache, They spoiled ever so many good seldom fits the arch of the foot. <A stiff 
Omaha—r1708 Howard St. ache, They spo ; 1 ever t ys ; shank will not conform to the curve 
Passaic—Kroll's, 37 Lexington Ave, times. I was getting to bea real grouch, 


Pawtucket—HEvans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—-The Rosenbaum Co, 


when Bess got me into Cantilevers. 


of your foot arch, nor will it flex with 


your arch in walking. 


Cantilevers do 


Pittefield-—Wahey's, 234 North St. “And look at Bess! She took a long both. 
Plainfield—M, @C, Vz radale , is ni she’s been ¢ ing : P , 
Portland, hae deteer bts Co} tramp this morning, he’s been shopping When you lace Cantilevers, the flexible 


Portland, Ore,—-353 Adler St, 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Richmond, Va,—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co, 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co, 

St, Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp, P.O. 
Salt Lake City—-Walker Bros, Co, 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co, 

San Diego—The Marston Co, 


San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah-—Globe Shoe Co, 
Sehenectady—-Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co, 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co, 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Flleworth Store 
Spokane——The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill.—A, W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.-—-Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L, Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S, Salina St. 5 
Tacoma—Fidelity Bldg. (8th floor) 
‘Terre Haute-—Otto C, Hornung 
Toledo—-LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H, M, Voorhees & Bro. 
‘Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store ! 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co.) 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1310 F. St. a 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co 
Wheelin pares: R, Taylor Co, 
Wilkesbarre—M. F, Murray , 
Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co, 
Woonsocket—Martin Shoe Co, 
Worcester—J. C, Macinnes Co, 
VYakima—Kohls Shoe Co, 
Vonkers--Louis Klein, 22 Main St, 
York—The Bon Ton 
ungstown—B. McManus Co, 
Agencies in 244 other cities, 


San Francisco—PhelanjBldg.Are'd. 


with us, but-—-can you see her missing 
this tea and the dancing tonight? Indeed 
she won’t! She’s been wearing Cantilever 
Shoes most all the time and never has a 
bit of foot trouble, She took the 
physical director’s advice at col- 
lege, like most of the other girls. 

“You'll just love Cantilevers, 
Dorothy, they’re such good 
form and so good-looking, See 
how neat and trim ours are, 
And while you’re feeling 
wretched, tired, just all in, 
we're up and ready for any- 
thing. Dorothy, 1 can’t be- 
gin to tell you what comfort 
Cantilevers are—they make 
you feel full of pep,” 


shanks fit right snug under both arches 


and 


support them, not like a crutch, but gently 
and completely, without any restraint, giving 
perfect 





circulation and 


freedom. Your feet 


fee) light and springy. 


Stop wearing tight shoes that 
weaken the muscles and ligaments 
of your feet Wear Cantilevers 
and bring your feet back to life. 
Go to the nearest dealer now for a 
fitting, 


If no dealer listed at the left is 
near you, write to the manufac- 
(urer?, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carl 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. for 
the address of a nearby dealer and 
a copy of the Cantilever Shoe 
sooklet which everyone ought to 
read, 


antilever 
| Shoe 


Endorsed by Women's Colleges, Women's Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Phystetans, Osteopaths, 
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Directors of Physteal Lducation, Mditora, Stage Celebrities and prominent women werywhere; 
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In using advertisements see page 4 








You ask me— 


why it’s called U. S. N. Deck 
Paint? Here’s the answer. 

Years ago it withstood, better 
than any other faint, the mauling 
it got on the decks of ships— 
Scorched by tropic sun, frozen 
by northern gales, storm-beaten, 
sea-washed, bitten and scraped 
by chain and cable. It adorned 
many a famous warrior—Peary’s 
‘Roosevelt”—the sturdy little 
“Esperanto.” 


Then, folks dissatisfied with 
“the “garden variety’? of house 
paints began to use U. S. N. 
Deck Paint for porches, floors, 
walls—for most paintable sur- 
faces. They demanded it in 
every possible shade. Today, 
uncer the famous old name, U.S. 
N. Deck Paint enjoys a reputa- 
tion for unequalled sturdiness 
and beauty. 


You'll find it at the best deal- 
ers. Let me know what you 
think of it after you’ve painted 
that wall or those breakfast room 
chairs. Lots of folks do write 
me care of The Billings-Chapin 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vita, 


THE PAINTER 
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DECK PAINT 


Qhe 
Universal Paint 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can~not be given nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D, C. 


request. 


Harvey W. 
Sanitation, 


Raw vs. Pasteurized 
Milk 

In up-state cities, dipped 
milk delivered to the con- 
sumer in a few hours after 
milking was considered 
good until one of the large 
distributors came into the 
town. The Board of Health 
then decreed that all milk 
had to be pasteurized and 
bottled. This drove many 
of the farmer pedlers out. 
The fact that milk had to 
be pasteurized put the 
balance of them out. 
was born and raised in the 
country and knew hundreds 
of boys and girls living in 
the country who drank milk 
before there was any killing 
of cattle by the state. I 
do not know of a single 
case of consumption among them. One reliable 
dairyman who peddles his milk tells me he has six- 
teen doctors on his list, and one is a specialist for 
children. He has a small child for whom he buys 
this milk. I have my opinion respecting the matter, 
but I would appreciate an opinion from you. 


Tans Big deey IN ce 


My opinion is that the sooner pure, fresh 
milk from healthy cows, kept in sanitary 
condition, can be delivered to the consumer, 
the better. If the farmer can deliver his own 
milk of this kind to his customers, it is far 
better than to have the milk put into a general 
supply and then pasteurized and_ bottled. 
If milk comes from long distances, and from 
all kinds of herds, it is a wise provision in a 
large city to require the milk to be pasteurized 
and bottled. There is no question in my mind 
but that fresh, clean, unpasteurized milk is more 
wholesome if it can be obtained. Neverthe- 
less, it is highly desirable that bovine tubercu- 
losis should be exterminated. There are many 
different kinds of tuberculosis, that of the lungs 
being more common, but all organs of the 
body may be attacked, including the glands 
of the neck. The fact that you have never 
known a case of tuberculosis among the 
children of the country counts for nothing 
as against the overwhelming testimony on 
record that farmers’ children are almost as 
likely to have tuberculosis as those of any 
other class. 3 


” 


‘Constipation, 
Increasing the 


dressed envelop. 


Too Much Clothing Harmful 


Will you kindly express your opinion relative to 
parents’ risking children’s health while following the 
fashion of having them wear socks in cold, damp 
weather, especially in autumn and winter- months. 
Is it not more prudent to adapt clothing to the 
temperature, and more reasonable to cover the 
lower extremities as well as the upper parts of the 
body, when protection is necessary? ; 


Mrs. T; S., Penna. 


The greater the surface of the body exposed 
in winter, the better it is for the health. The 
habit of wrapping up the neck is very likely 
to promote colds. The present habit of 
women of wearing short skirts and low necks, 
while sometimes offensively exaggerated, is in 
the line of better health. The more the legs 
of children are exposed, the better for them. 
The habit of the Highlander does not make 
puny Scotchmen. If shoes were worn merely 
as soles, it would be better for the child except 
in extremely cold weather. The common 
exposure of the face, even in the coldest weather, 
is not regarded as inviting disease. More 
danger comes from too much clothing than 
results from too little. 


W Il behaves. 
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DF. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘ Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘ The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
and ‘Reducing and 
Weight.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. “ With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


lower or slightly higher temperature. Your — 


_ probably only a personal peculiarit 


Prescriptional 


Every Knock Is a 
Boost 

I am now almost sixty 
and believe in my life Ihave — 
eaten as much candy as any — 
one person in the country. — 
If you will find any one with — 
better teeth and with better } 
health than I have, I would | 
like to see him. Your ar-— 
gument against taking the ~ 
tax off candy sounds just © 
like some old grandmother 
from the country and not 
like a man of education. 


W. E. A., Commercial 
Traveler : 

While sugar is an im-_ 
portant food product 
and is present in natural — 
foods in very consid- 
erable quantities, it is not a natural food in its 
refined state. Sugar and candy do not form 
any tissue except fat, nourish no bones nor — 
muscles, do not enter into the structure of 
any nerve or brain cell, and are not a part of 
any tooth or alveolar process. I do not seem — 
to be alone in my ignorance and dogmatism. — 
At a meeting of the School Committee at — 
Newton, Mass., held on Oct. 13, 1921, it 
was voted that the sale of chocolate and 
candy should not be allowed in elementary 
schools of that city. This action was based 
on the results of a questionnaire sent to physi- 
cians and specialists in physiology and nutri- 
tion. ‘Twenty-seven replies were received to 
the question as to whether such sale should be 
allowed. Twenty-five of the specialists re- 
ported in the negative, and two reported in 
favor provided other food was sold with them. — 
These answers, according. to your opinion, 
sound like the mutterings of old grandmothers 
and not like those of educated physicians and 
dieticians. The world is coming to a pretty 
pass, isn’t it? 






These 


All those inte1- 


Impaired Oxidation 


I have in mind a strong, vigorous, apparently well 
man of middle age, who for years has run a sub- 
normal temperature and who feels the cold to such 
an extent that he is exceedingly uncomfortable in 
cold weather. He has been to several specialists, 
and no one seems to know the cause. Is there any 
rule of living he could follow, or any particular food ~ 
he. could eat, to raise his temperature? ' , = 


A. Hz Bt Maine 


Tam sorry you did not give me the tempera- 
ture of your friend’s blood. The fact that he — 
feels the cold keenly and that his hands and 
feet get cold may mean simply a poor circula- 
tion, while the blood temperature itself may 
not be low. While the average temperature | 
of the human body is about 98.6°, there are 
many persons who normally have a slightly — 
friend should have his blood pressure mea-_ 
sured. Judicious exercise will increase th 
quantity of food burned in the body and 
tend to stabilize the temperature. The 
which is most easily burned in the body is — 
milk. I suggest that he try a milk diet. As 
a milk diet will tend to produce constipati 
he should supplement it with some 
gestible material, such as agar, br 
with their natural skins, or leaf 
Any sudden drop in the temperat 
body is a symptom of great gra 
however, the low temperature is nor: 
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S LX Sav LOS rom Soap 
Made possible with Fels-Naptha by its perfect combination of 


splendid soap and real naptha. How this golden bar brings ease 
and economy in doing your washing and general housework 





1. A saving of clothes 


Why not make your lovely clothes last 
longer? Those dainty undergarments 
with edgings and insertions you crochet 
with your own hands, are too precious 
to be worn-out so soon in washing. 

When you rub clothes between a hard 
soap and a hard washboard, that’ means 
wearing away the fabric and hurrying it 
to the rag-bag. 

Fels-Naptha is particularly safe. 
Because it is not a brick-hard soap it rubs 
off easily on the clothes without wear. 
And it washes clothes so gently! The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt 
let go by loosening it from the fibre with- 
out injury to the fabric. Only extremely 
soiled places need a light rubbing. You 
don’t have to do any hard rubbing at all. 
This is why Fels-Naptha keeps clothes 
from wearing-out fast. 





2. A saving of hands 


There is no need to risk scalding and 
shriveling your hands in hot water, or to 
put up with the extra heat and steamy 
atmosphere of boiling clothes. 
Fels-Naptha does its work in water of 
any temperature. 

You can boil clothes with Fels-Naptha 
1f you wish, and get them clean quicker 
than with ordinary soap, because of the 
- teal napthainFels-Naptha; but thousands 
of women tell us they find no need of 
boiling when they use Fels-Naptha. 

The Fels-Naptha way of washing with 
lukewarm water is the comfortable way. 


It is amazing how quickly and 





3. A saving of time 


In using Fels-Naptha you simply wet 
the clothes, ase them, put them to soak, 


then go about the house for half an hour 
doing something else while the real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha goes through and 
through the clothes and loosens the dirt. 
At the same time, Fels-Naptha makes the 
water soapy, ready to fluiste away the dirt 
when you douse the clothes up and down 
a few times. Extremely soiled places, of 
course, will need alight rubbing. Rinse, 


and the washing is done. A saving of 


time! 


4. A saving of fuel 


Since you can do the washing with 
Fels-Naptha in lukewarm water, what is 
the use of wasting gas or coal? You can 
save all the extra heat needed to boil 
clothes, if you use Fels-Naptha. 

When you use a washing-machine:— 
because the napthainFels-Napthaloosens 
the dirt even before the washer starts to 
work, you don’t have to run the washer 
so long—you save electric current. 








5. A saving of work 

When you use Fels-Naptha there is 
no need to spend the morning bending 
over the washtub, or to rub your strength 
away on the washboard. There is no 
boiler to lift on and off the stove, and no 
lifting of clothes in and out of the boiler. 
You will never dread the weekly wash 
when you do it the Fels-Naptha way, 
because it doesn’t tire you out. 

If you have the washing “done out” 
with Fels-Naptha, the clothes come home 
sweeter and cleaner, and with less wash 
wear-and-tear. Or, if the: washing is 
done at home for you with Fels-Naptha, 
the strength saved enables your laundress 
to do the ironing, too, the same day. A 
real saving of work! 





6. A saving of money 


Besides the saving of money in fuel, 
time, and clothes, very often with 
Fels-Naptha you save doctor’s bills by 
preventing colds from overheating, and 
other illness from over-exertion, 

The only way you can make this all- 
round saving from soap is to be sure you 
get Fels-Naptha—the original and genuine 
naptha soap—of your grocer. The clean 
naptha odor and the redeand-green 
wrapper are your guides, 


thoroughly Fels-Naptha works 
Pi sanoue the housebrightening 
painted woodwork, taking spots 
out of rugs, carpets, cloth, 
- draperies, cleaning enamel of 
bathtub, washstand, and sink. 


©1921 Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia 








You can tell genuine Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor— 
and the work, it does. 


If you haven’t tried Fels-Naptha for washing and 
FREE cleaning a pleasant surprise awaits you. Send for 


sample, free. Write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR. WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Mrs. Frank Snow suryeyed ruefully the list 
before her. She knew it by heart, had written 


it down a score of times and each item seemed 
‘get me if 


to grin and mock her as if to say ‘ 
you can.” 

Clothes for the children, $25, the insurance, 
$12.50, that long-past-due d-«ctor’s bill, a 
new davenport for the living-room, that dress 
she needed so badly, shces for Frank and 
then there would have to be something extra 
to keep the family larder well supplied when 
those visiting relations arrived. She added 
it up again, $198.50 and no less would do. 

But how to get this money? She thought of 
working in an office for a while or clerking ina 
store, even sewing or housework would enable her 
to overceme this everlasting need of more money 
than Mr. Snow's slender earnings could supply. 
Reluctantly she put aside each idea as impractical 
for had she not the home and the children to look 
after? If only there was something she might do 
at home, piece work sewing, forinstance, But the 
nearest factory was miles away and then again 
they paid much smaller prices for the work, 

Mrs. Snow was very nearly at her wits’ end until 
one day she chanced to pick up a magazine and 
there, before her eyes, seemed to be the very thing 
she was looking for, the Gearhart Plan of Home 
Knitting. She read of how she could knit famous 
Allwear Hosiery in the comfori and privacy of her 
own home, utilizing the spare time which every 
housekeeper finds each day. Or she could devote 
all her time, as she wished. 

Mrs. Snow investigated and found the Gearhart 
Company to be a fine old concern with a reputa- 
tion for doing exactly as they promise and 
thousands of satisfied women home knitters, and 
men too, who had seized the opportunity Gear- 
hart offered. 

Like many another woman who has felt the urge 
of necessity, Mrs. Snow sent for a Gearhart 
Standard Knitter and the splendid 3-year work 
contract sent with each machine. Soon she was 
turning her spare time into a tidy weekly income. 
She was delighted with the ease and simplicity 
with which she was able to knit the loveliest 
hosiery and still more delighted when the checks 
from the Gearhart Company began to arrive in 
ever increasing amounts. The liberal pay per 
dozen just for knitting, urged her to greater 
efforts as it seemed to her hardly more than a 
pleasant occupation with none of the back-break- 
ing, soul-rending strain of hard domestic labor. 


SO YOU CAN SUCCEED 


Can you picture how delighted they were when 
the $200 was earned and the bills all paid? Can 
you picture the joy that you, too, would feel 
after you had accumulated the wherewithall to 
buy the hundred and one things every woman 
wants, te help tide the family over financial 
troubles or to lay away a nest egg fora rainy day? 
Does this hypothetical case of Mrs. Snow mean 
anything to you? Are you in a position where it 
would be desirable to turn your spare time into 
dollars and cents? If so, here is the opportunity 
for which perhaps you have been long awaiting, 
a home occupation so easy and fascinating that 
you will regret not coming upon it before. 
Gearhart has the money, and YOU have the 
spare time. Is there any reason why you can- 
not get ready to become one of the Gearhart 
Home Knitters of Allwear Hosiery? 


PROMPT ACTION GETS THE MONEY 


You are cordially invited to write at once to the 
Gearhart Company for free full particulars. They 
will gladly explain the details—how you can get 
the Gearhart Standard Knitter, free yarn and 
full instructions how to knit Allwear Hosiery. 
You will learn of the liberal price they will pay 
you for your industry and all about the generous 
3-year contract which you may also have. 

Don't wait, write today. Delay may be dangerous 
to your opportunity. Can you or any other 
woman who is really anxious to earn money at 
once in the privacy of her own home afford to 
wait a single day? Write now for the Free Profit 
Guide Book, including samples of knitting and 
full particulars. Address the 


GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Dept. G. H. 201 * Clearfield, Pa. 
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HEALTH aud BEA 


Physical Exercise, Moderate Eating, and 


A Correct Posture Prevents Obesity 


By 


Neos 


EAUTY is not compatible with the two 
extremes of obesity or leanness. If there 
is achoice between them, it is on the side 

of leanness. Fat is not objectionable if there is 
just the right amount. It is desirable, on the 
contrary, for it gives a fine outline to the figure 
and proves protective. But when the cheeks 


droop, the chin doubles and trebles, and the- 


body becomes burdened with excessive devel- 
opment, then we have corpulency, and it takes 
concentrated efforts, perseverance, and sélt- 
denial to reduce and at the same time prevent 
flabbiness and wrinkles, which are as inimical 
to beauty as exaggerated development. 

‘at makes its appearance toward the age of 
thirty-five to forty. It readily attacks per- 
sons who are inclined to obesity through in- 
heritance. It is more often, however, the price 
paid for leading an inactive life and eating more 
than is necessary without regard to food values. 


Slight Cases of Obesity 

In slight cases of obesity, when a person is 
otherwise healthy, there is no need for any 
special reduction treatment. All that is neces- 
sary to prevent further development is to cut 
down the amount of sugar and starch eaten. 
Plenty of physical exercise should be taken, 
such as brisk walking, horseback riding if pos- 
sible, and systematized gymnastics. Exercise 
is absolutely necessary to keep the body in a 
healthy condition and discourage obesity. A 
person must have a definite idea of the amount 
of exercise required. It is advisable for that 
reason to join a gymnasium or physical culture 
class, if for no other reason than to get started 
right. Correct posture is as necessary as the 
correct execution of the exercises. ‘To be effec- 
tive, the exercises must be done ten to fifteen 
minutes every day and kept up indefinitely, 


Rapid Reduction May Cause Injury 


Innumerable remedies have been recom- 
mended for the treatment of obesity. Most of 
them prove unsatisfactory, as the system for 
reducing flesh has to be fitted to the individual 
to be reduced. ‘There is no cut-and-dried 
method of treatment which will fit every case. 
A sudden assault on fat through rapid reduc- 
tion cures may cause internalinjury. Inno case 
of obesity should a person commence treatment 
without first consulting a physician; he alone 
can diagncse a case and advise treatment ac- 
cording to the requirements of the individual. 

The process of waste and renovation does 
not work systematically unless the muscular 
system is exercised. A system of exercises, 
like a system of diet, must be suited to the 
individual case. While every one’s muscular 
system is built alike, every one can not take 
the same amount of exercise. When to stop is 
a point which the individual must be able to 
settle, for no one should work until she feels 
exhausted. If you are not in the habit of ex- 
ercising, begin with one or two exercises at a 
time and work up gradually. TExercises to re- 
duce must be taken energetically and must be 
general; that is, every part of the muscular 
system must be exercised; the muscles of the 
neck, arms, shoulders, back, abdomen, thighs, 
legs and feet. ‘The hip-joints must be stretched 
from side to side, and backward and forward. 
In a word, if you are muscle-bound, you must 
put energy into every group of muscles before 
you can make an impression or loosen up the 
muscles that have not been functioning. 

Massage has a valuable place in hygiene. 
Tt is a form of exercise for convalescents and 
overworked persons. It acts as a stimulant 


a specialty o 


Mullane 


to the whole body and may also be taken in 
addition to reduction treatments. Both pas- 
sive massage and the Swedish movements 
have been used with great success in cases of 
obesity, adapting the movements to the indi- 
vidual case and using judgment in regard to 
the strength of the manipulations. 

The following energizing exercises can be 
taken when you wake up in the morning, while 
the windows are stillopen. No one sleeps with 
closed windows now. 

Breathe deeply two or three times before you 
start energizing. You can lengthen, shorten, 
or energize your muscles at the impulse of the 
will and concentration on the part to be ener- 
gized. ‘To energize or contract any part is to 
put force into it. If you lift or move a heavy 
object, you put force into your hand or arms 
for the act. 


Exercises of Various Kinds 

Commence with your feet, taking one at a 
time. Extend the right foot, spread out the 
toes, inhale, and count three while doing so. 
Every muscle will be. taut. Exhale while 
counting three, and relax the foot at the same 
time. Energize the leg and the thigh in the 
same way, and repeat on the other side. Tner- 
gize the right hand as you did the right foot, 
then the arm and shoulder, and repeat on the 
left side, Raise the chest and breathe deeply 
while doing so. Exhale and relax as before. 
Inergize the abdomen while counting three; 
relax while counting three. Then take a dee 
breath and stretch the entire body. You will 
then, feel refreshed and exhilarated, but you 
must not turn over and take another nap. 
While energizing any part, you may count 
from one to four. The idea of counting is to 
work with rhythm; you can make your own 
system. 

In the next article, on leanness, we will give 
exercises which will help to make you fat or 
thin according to your need. Exercise has two 
effects upon the system: it either oxidizes or 
burns up excess fat, or it puts a thin person in 
condition to be nourished more easily. 

No system of exercises will reduce perma- 
nently unless accompanied with a system of 
diet, as it is food that fattens and it is lack of 
the knowledge of food values and foods in 
general that keeps thin persons underweight. 
‘The rule works both ways. 


‘Valuable Precautions 

If you want to reduce rapidly, you must 
follow your dietary and the prescribed exer- 
cises faithfully, as directed by your physician. 
Concentrated effort is absolutely necessary to 
achieve the desired result. Never wear tight 
or constricting bands when exercising. Work 
in front of an open window or in a well-venti-. 
lated room. Deep breathing must always” 
accompany physical exercises. When possible 
join a well-equipped gymnasium which makes 
P reducing treatments. You 
will reduce more rapidly when under the eye 
of a careful physical director, and you will also 
enjoy the exercises more than if you were prac- 
ticing alone. An important point to oe fi 

if you are reducing at home without the aid o 


to have a well-balanced diet. 
criminately 


or calories. 
dietetics suitable for home use, which any p 

son can purchase for a reasonable price at 
first-class book store. 


a 4 
an instructor or the advice of a physician, is z a 

Do not indis- 
rescribe a diet for yourself un- 
less you understand the subject of nutrition | 
There are many good books on — 
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Save yourself the cost and inconvenience 
of having your rugs taken up and cleaned 
twice a year. Save the embarrassment of 
allowing them to remain dim and clogged 
with dirt between times. 


Get a Hoover and enjoy the pride of 
lovely, clean rugs the year around. Dirt 
gets into your rugs every day. Much of 
it sifts into their depths to cling and 
stay, immune to hand-sweeping. Rapidly 
it accumulates. Germs swarm in it and 
menace health. 


Shoes press the soft rug nap upon this 
dirt, composed largely of sharp grit. The 
nap is thus ground off. Your rugs grow 
threadbare, years too soon. 


The Hoover electrically beats out all 


Clean Your Rugs C’/ean at Home 


such germ-laden nap-destroying dirt from 
rug depths. By thus safeguarding health 
and preserving your rugs from wear, over 
and over it pays for itself. 


In addition, The Hoover electrically 
sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects 
crushed nap, freshens colors and power- 
fully cleans by air—all in one easy, rapid, 
dustless operation. 


Have an immediate free demonstration in 
your home of The Hoover and its air- 
cleaning attachments. The Hoover, backed 
by the Guarantee Bond of the oldest and 
largest makers of electric cleaners, is ob- 
tainable in four sizes, all moderately priced, 
on easy terms. Phone any Tel-U-Where 
Information Bureau or write us for names 


‘of Authorized Dealers. 


Tue Hoover Suction SwEEPER Company, North Canton, Ohio 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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apricot bread pudding 


It’s just another proof of the many 
tempting, economical possibilities 
under the Del Monte label. For Del 
Monte Fruits add a new flavor, a 
tasty variety to hundreds of common 
desserts. 


Take, for instance, ordinary bread 
pudding made this way— 


Soak 11% cups of stale bread crumbs in 1 
cup of hot milk. Add 3 teaspoons sugar, the 
sirup from x large can of DEL MONTE Apri- 
cots and two beaten eggs. Then add a few 
apricots, and pourinto a greased baking dish 
Bake until firm, serve garnished with apri- 
cots, and you have a real menu treat. 


Apricots lend their same fresh ap- 
peal to many other dishes—as on 
buckwheat cakes, with breakfast sau- 
sage, orin aspic with meats. In salads 
you'll find their delicate, tart flavor 
just the thing,—with sliced pimien- 
tos on lettuce; or in a jelly base pre- 
pared both with the sirup and the 
fruit, served on lettuce with mayon- 
naise. 


Then remember that apricots are 
just one of more than a hundred va- 
rieties of Del Monte Canned Fruits, 
Vegetablesand Food Specialties,each 
of which offers you the same wide 
range of uses in adding new flavor 
and summer healthfulness to every- 
day meals. Write for a free copy of 
“Del Monte Recipes of Flavor.” 


Address Department B 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


DEL MONTE 


ricots 
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O’er every land float the Irish tunes 
Like a gallant flag to the breeze unfurled, 

For to steep the strings of the Irish harp 
Sweeps the heart-strings of ihe world. 


Len the ancient Irish pipe 
Wears a giory all its own, 
For the lips can blow a halo 
That have kissed the blarney 
stone. 


a 





St. Patrick’s Day Party, Luncheon, 


or Tea, for Those Who Are 


Trish or Otherwise 


By E oA NGS Editor 


Entertainment 


IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, ENTER- 
TAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40 ST., N. Y. 
CITY, SUGGESTIONS WILL BE SENT FOR A ST. PATRICK’S DAY PARTY, 
LUNCHEON, OR TEA, INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING: 


t. Invitations to Smoke the Irish Peace Pipe 6. Irish Menu for St. Patrick’s Day ; 
2. Emerald Isle Decorations 7. Choosing Partners in Irish Fashion for — 
3. Irish Harp and Blarney Stone Centerpiece Charades Illustrating Irish History _ 
for the St. Patrick’s Day Table 8. Irish Games Honoring the Famous Clan of | 
4. Notes From the Irish Harp Place Cards Murphy Known and Beloved of All, | 
5. Irish Potato Table Centerpiece Be They Irish or Be They Otherwise — 
The fat Irish pig On receipt of 10 cents in stamps, 


Is dancing a jig, 

Is dancing a jig or two, 
For he’s brought home the bacon 
The English had taker, 

To make him an Irish stew. 


Children’s Party and a Brides — 
Shower suitable to be given at a 


Elaine, Entertainment Editor — 





instructions will be sent for a 


$ ye 
luncheon, tea, or evening affair, 





A curtain pattern should never be obtrusive. The pattern in Casement 
Craft Lace is distinct enough to add emphasis to the window, and at 
the same time so delicate that it disappears in the above photograph. 
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Casement Craft Lace, shoz- Tuscan Net, actual size, a 

ing the shadowy quality of rugged pattern of window 

the patiern on the plain net lace effective for I-ss formal 
background. ty Des of rco.ns. 





Solarium in the home of Miss Billie Burke (Mrs. Florenz Zieg- 
feld, Jr.), showing curtains of the new Quaker Casement Lace. 


Miss Br_tLie BURKE 


Selects Quaker Lace Curtains 
for Burkeley Crest 





1 selecting curtains for the delightful sun- 
parlor in the home of Miss Billie Burke, her 
decorator had the problem of softening, without 
excluding, the sunlight. 

Curtains that gave a sense of privacy without 
obscuring the view and yet expressed the charm- 
ing individuality of Miss Burke were required. 

Quaker Casement Craft Lace was suggested 
by Elsie Sloan Farley as the curtain most appro- 
priate. The photographs show how successful 
the result was. 


Booklets That Will Help You 


Booklets “Concerning Window Draperies” 
and “Twelve New Ideas for Decoration” 
will be sent free if you mention the name 
of the best retailer handling window dra- 
peries in your city or shopping center. 
Otherwise, enclose ten cents in stamps. 





QUAKER LACE COMPANY 
Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wholesale Salesrooms: 890 Broadway, New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 85 
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Eastman Kodak Company, 
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lake a Kodak with 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 32) 


said | Bobby, “I’m not as some other men 
are. 

So they laughed and discussed the prof- 
iteers and walked back to the hotel for lunch 
with the sharpened appetites of twenty. 

When Bobby Quinton left them, Olivia re- 
proached herself for lack of sympathy. The boy 
had done his best.. A rotten and crocky heart, 
who was she to despise? But for circumstance 
he might have done heroic things. Perhaps in 
his defiance of physical disability he was doing 
a heroic thing even now. Still... . To Lydia 
in an ironically teasing mood she declared: 

“When I do fall in love, it’s not going to be 
with any one like Bobby Quinton. I want a 
man—there would be a devil of a row, of 
course, if he tried—capable of beating me.” 

“Bobby would do that right enough, if you 
gave him the chance,” said Lydia. 

Olivia reflected for a while. ‘Why have you 
got your knife into him like that?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“T haven’t, my dear child. If I had, do you 
think I would have allowed him to come down? 
I live and let live. By letting live, I live very 
comfortably and manage, with moderate 
means, to have a very good time.” 

Olivia, already dressed for dinner, looked 
down on the easy, creamy, handsome, kimono- 
clad woman, curled up like a vast Angora cat 
on the hotel bedroom sofa, and once more was 
dimly conscious of a doubt whether the galley 
of Lydia Dawlish was the one for her mother’s 
daughter to row in. 

Still, vogue la galére. When she returned to 
London, there was little else to do. Eating 
and dancing filled many of her days and nights. 
She tried to recapture the pleasure of books 
which had been all her recreation for years, 
but, although her life was not a continuous 
whirl of engagements, she found little time for 
solitary intelligent occupation. If she was at 
a loose end, Lydia’s hat-shop provided an 
agreeable pastime. Tea companions seldom 
failed. When she had no evening engagement, 
she was glad to get to bed, soon after the din- 
ner in the downstairs restaurant, and to sleep 
the sleep of untroubled youth. And all the 
time the spell of London still held her captive. 
To walk the crowded streets, to join the fem- 
inine crush before the plate glass windows of 
great shops, to watch the strange birds in the 


ornamental water in St. James’s Park, to 





wander about the Abbey and the Temple 
Gardens, to enter on the moment’s impulse a 
Bond Street picture gallery or a cinema—all 
was a matter of young joy and thrill. She 
even spent a reckless and rapturous afternoon 
at Madame Tussaud’s. Sometimes Janet 
Philmore, who had mild antiquarian tastes and 
a proletarian knowledge of London traffic, took 
her by tubes and buses to the old city churches 
and the Tower and exhibited to her wondering 
gaze the Bank of England and the Royal Ex- 
change and Guildhall up the narrow street. 
For sentimental interest, there was always 
Bobby Quinton, who continued to maintain 
himself under her maternal eye. And so the 
new life went on. 


te was one night in April, while she was stand- 

ing under the porch of a theater, Maure- 
gard, her escort, having gone in search of his 
dinner and theater brougham—for those were 
days when taxis were scarce and drivers 
haughty—that she found herself addressed by 
a one-armed man, who raised his hat. 

“Miss Gale—I’m sure you don’t remember 


< me.” 


‘For a second or two she could not place him. 
Then she laughed. ‘‘Why—Major Olifant.” 
She shook hands. ‘‘What are you doing here? 
I thought you were buried among your fossils. 
Do tell me—how are the hot-water pipes? 
And how is the parrot? Myra has no faith in 
your bachelor housekeeping and is sure you’ve 
eaten him out of desperation.” 


_ He returned a light answer. Then, touch- 
ing the arm of a man standing by his side, 

“Miss Gale—may I introduce Mr. Alexis 
Triona?” 

Triona bowed; stood uncovered while he 
took the hand which Olivia held out. 

“This is my landlady,” said Olifant. 


“He is privileged beyond the common run | 


of mortals,” said Triona. 


““That’s very pretty,” laughed Olivia with a | 


swift, enveloping glance at the slight, incon- 


spicuous youth who had done such wonderful | 


things. ‘I’ve not thought of myself as a land- 
lady before. I hope I don’t look like one.” 


VISIONS of myriad Bloomsbury lodging- | 


houses at whose doors he had knocked after 
he had left the tiny room in Cherbury Mews, 
and of the strange, middle-aged women of faded 
gentility whom he had interviewed within 
those doors, rose before Triona’s eyes, and he 
laughed, too. For under the strong electric 
light of the portico, unkind to most of the 
other waiting women, showing up lines and 
hollows and artificialities of complexion, she 
looked as fresh and young as a child on a May 
morning. The open theater wrap revealed her 
slender, girlish figure sketchily clad in a 
flame-colored garment; and with the light in 


her eyes and her little, dark head proudly | 


poised, she stood before the man’s fancy as the 
flame of youth. 

She turned to Olifant. ‘‘Are you in town?” 

“For afew days. Getting rid of cobwebs.” 

“Vd lend you quite a nice broom, if you 
could find time to come and see me. Besides, 
I do want to hear about my beloved Polly.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Olifant. 

They arranged that he should come to tea 
at the flat the following day. 

“And if so famous a person as Mr. Triona 
would honor me, too?” 

“Dare I?” he asked. : 

“Tt’s on the fifth floor, but there’s a lift.”’ 

She saw Mauregard hurrying up. With a 
“‘Four-thirty, then,’ and a smile of adieu, 
she turned and joined Mauregard. 

“Shall we go on to Percy’s?” asked the 
young Frenchman, standing at the door of the 


brougham. 

Olivia conceived a sudden distaste for 
Percy’s. ‘‘Not unless you particularly want 
to.” 


“TP Good Lord!” said he. 

“Why do you ever go, if it bores you like 
that?”’ she asked as the brougham started 
Victoria-ward. 

“Ce que femme veut, Mauregard le veut.” 

“T suppose that is why you’ve never made 
love to me.” 

“How?” he asked, surprised out of his per- 
fect English idiom. 

“T’ve wanted you not to make love to me, 
and you haven’t.” 

“But how could I make love to you, when I 
have been persecuting you with the confessions 
of my unhappy love-affairs?”’ 

“One can always find a means,” said Olivia. 
“’That’s why I like you. You are such a good 
friend.” 

“T hope so,” said he. Then, after a short 
silence—‘‘ Let me be frank. What is going on 
at the back of your clever English mind is 
perfectly accurate. I am tempted to make love 
to you every time I see you. What man, with 
a man’s blood in his veins, wouldn’t be 
tempted, no matter how much he loved 
another woman? But I say to myself: ‘Lucien, 
you are French to the marrow of your bones. 
It is the nature of that marrow not to offend a 
beautiful woman by not making love to her. 
But, on the other hand, the Lady Olivia whose 
finger-tips I am unworthy to kiss’—he touched 
them with his lips, however, in the most 
charming manner—‘is English to the marrow of 
her bones, and it is the nature of that marrow 
to be offended if a man makes obviou:ly idle 











SPINACH WITH ROAST LAMB — 
Roasta crown of lamband when doneremoye 
toa hot platter. Garnish with strips of pimien- 
to and heap thecenter with hot well-seasoned 
DEL MONTE Spinach to which one table- 
spoon oflemon juice anda little nutmeg have 
been added. Arrange brown potatoes around 
the roast and garnish ends of platter with let- 
tuce or parsley. 


Jor that fresh 


summer touch 


What could be more healthful and 
satisfying at this season of the year 
than a well-prepared dish of spinach? 
Del Monte offers you this delicacy 
whenever you want it—deliciousas if 
picked fresh from the garden—and 
cooked, ready to serve most conve- 
niently and economically,in any way 
your fancy dictates. 


Prove it by trying the recipe above. 
It illustrates just one of the countless 
simple, inexpensive yet thoroughly 
wholesome and tempting dishes that 
are available to you all the yearround 
with more thana hundred varieties of 
Del Monte Canned Fruits, Vegetables 
and Food Specialties, —peaches, apri- 
cots, pears, pineapple, cherries, plums, 
jellies, jams, preserves, catsup, aspar- 
agus and many other kinds of vege- 
tables. 


Luscious foods—every one of them 
—from the world’s finest orchards and 
gardens. Packed with all their nat- 
ural flavor and delicacy—and always 
ready to add the lighter, fresher ele- 
ments so necessary in the winter 
menu. 


To learn the many easy, econom- 
ical ways to serve canned fruits and 
vegetables, send for a free copy of 
‘Del Monte Recipes of Flavor.” 


Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 
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ND all the rest of our 
childhood’s wonder-folk, 


The Tale 


love to her.’ So, not wishing to lose my Lady 

Olivia, whose friendship and sympathy I value 

so highly, I accept with a grateful heart a posi- 

tion which would be incomprehensible to the 
vast majority of my fellow countrymen.” 

“T’m so glad we’ve had this out,” said 
Olivia after a pause. “I’ve been a bit worried. 
A girl on her own has to take care of her- 
self, you know. And you’ve been so beautifully 
kind to me.” 

“Tt’s because I am proud to call myself your 
humble and devoted servant,” replied Maure- 
gard. 
~ Olivia went to bed contented with this frank 
explanation. Men had already made love to 
her in a manner which had ruffled her serene 
| consciousness, and she found it, not like Lydia 
Dawlish, a cynical game of wit, but a disagree- 
able business, to parry their advances. Bobby 
Quinton, of course, she could put into a corner 
like a naughty child whenever he became 
foolish. But Mauregard, consistently respect- 
ful and entertaining, had been rather a puzzle. 
Now that way was clear. 

For a while she did not associate her meeting 
Blaise Olifant with her distaste for the night- 
club. In the flush of her new existence she had 
almost forgotten him. Now and then she gave 
a passing thought to what was happening in 
her old home and vaguely remembered that the 
romantically-named traveler was there as a 
guest. But that was all. Now, the presence of 


of Triona 


“Then, indeed, I’m peculiarly fortunate,” 
said Triona, taking a tomato sandwich. “Will 
you feed me again, Miss Gale?” 

““ As often as you like,” she laughed. ; 

““That’s rather a rash promise to make to a 
professional vagabond like myself. When he 
has begged his way for months and months at 
a time, he comes to regard other people's food 
as his by divine right.” 

“He is not the desperate character he makes ° 
himself out to be,” said Olifant. “He spent: 
two months with me at The Towers, you~ 
remember.” 

“Then you’re not still there?” she asked 
Triona. 

“Alas, no,” he replied. “I an ose I have 
that fever of perpetual change. ad a letter 
from Finland saying that my presets might — 
be of use there. So I have spent this spring in. 
Helsingfors. I am only just back.” 

“Tt seems wonderful to go and come anoas 
all these strange places,” said Olivia. 

“One land i is much the same as another in | 
essentials,” replied Triona. ‘To carry on~ 
life you have to eat and sleep. There’s no 
difference between a hard-boiled egg in 
Somerset and a hard-boiled egg in Tobolsk.. 
And sleep is sleep, whether you’re putting up 
at Claridge’s or the Hotel of the Beautiful Star. _ 
And human nature, stripped of the externals — 
of habits, customs, traditions, ceremonials, is - 
unchanging from one generation, and from. one : 


. 
re ies 5) 


latitude or longitude, to another.” 


“Boer,” objected Olivia, with a flash of 
logic, ‘‘if London’s the same as Tobolsk, — 
why yearn for Tobolsk?” 

“Tt’s the hope of finding something difetent? 
—the ignis fatuus, the jack-o Jantern, the 
will-o’-the-wisp—” He was silent for a 
moment, and then she caught the flash of his 
eyes. “It’s the only thing that counts in| 


Olifant had suddenly recalled the little scene 
in her mother’s room, when she had suddenly 
decided to let him have the house. He had 
brought with him a breath of that room, a 
swift memory of the delicate water colors and 
the books by the bedside, the Pensées de 
Pascal and the Imitation of Christ... . 
Besides, she had felt a curious attraction 
toward the companion, the boy with the 
foreign manner and the glistening eyes and the 


started on their voyages of en- 
chantment and enjoyment— 
at bedtime. 

Thorough enjoyment of bed- 
time for little folks, and big 
ones, too, depends on the mat- 
tress. The change from the 
comfort of a new mattress to 


the discomfort of an old one 
is so gradual it’s apt to be un- 
noticed, and folks wonder why 
their sleep is not as restful as 
it once was, 


All tufted mattresses with- 


suffering-stricken face. Both men, as she con- 
ceived them, belonged to the higher intellectual 
type who had their being remote from the 
inanities of dissipation. So, impelled by a 
muddied set of motives, she suddenly found 
herself abhorring Percy’s. She read herself 
into a state of chastened self-approbation, and 
then to sleep, with Rupert Brooke’s poems. 


human progress. »The will-o’-the-wisp. Tiy 
leaves nine hundred and ninety-nine men out 
of a thousand floundering in a bog—but the - 
thousandth man wins through to the Land of - 
Promise. There is only one thing in life to do,” 
he continued, clenching his nervous hands and - 
looking into the distance away from Olivia, ~ 
“and that is never to lose faith in your ignis - 


out the exclusive patented 
Never-Stretch feature are made 
six inches longer and four 
inches wider and tufted down 
to size. With wear, they nat- 
urally stretch and lose the 
clean, fresh appearance and 
comfort they had when new. 


The Never-Stretch mattress 
is built actual size, with patent 
seams between tufts, taking 
away all strain on the tufts, 
and keeping all filling in pro- 
per position. 


fatwus—to compel it to be your guiding stanky 
Once you’re missed grip of it, you’re lost.” * 

“T wish I had your Russian idealism,” said — 
Olifant. 

“When will you learn, my dear friend,” said 
Triona quietly, ‘‘that I’m not a Russian? Vm 
as English as you are.” 

“Tt’s your idealism that is Russian,” 
Olivia. : 
“Do you think so?” he asked deferentially. | 
“Well, perhaps it is. In England you keep 
your ideals hidden until some great catastrophe | 
happens, then you bring them out to help you ~ 
along. Otherwise it is immodest to expose . 
them. In Russia ideals are exposed all the 
time, so that when the time for their applica- 
tion comes, they’re worn so thin that they’re 
useless. Poor Russia,” he sighed. “Tt has 
idealized itself to extinction. All my boyhood’s 
companions, who used to sit and talk and talk | 
for hours of their wonderful hoor 


VII 


LIVIA sat by her little table, dispensing 

tea and accepting homage with a flutter of 
pleasure at her heart. She had been oddly 
nervous—she who had entertained the stranger 
Olifant, at Medlow, with the greatest self- 
confidence, and had grown to regard tea- 
parties at the flat as commonplaces of existence. 
The two men had drifted in from another 
sphere. She had reviewed her stock of con- 
versation and found it shopworn after five 
months’ exposure. The most recent of her 
views on “Hullo, People!” and on the food at 
the Carlton had appeared unworthy of the 
notice of the soldier scientist and the ad- 
venturous man of letters. She had received 
them with unusual self-consciousness. ‘This, 
however, a few moments of intercourse dis- 
pelled. They had come, they had seen, and 


said 


Ask your dealer to show you one 
and examine it for yourself—look 
for the seams between the tufts, 
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she had conquered. 

“At first I didn’t recognize you,” said 
Olifant.. ‘‘T had to look twice to make sure.” 

“Have I changed so much?” she asked. 

“Tt was a trick of environment,” he said 
with a smile in his dark blue eyes. 

The feminine in her caught the admiration 
behind them and delightedly realized his con- 
fusion, the night before, at her metamorphosis 
from the prim, little, black-frocked quakeress 
into the radiant creature in furs and jewels and 
flame-colored audacity, 

“And now you’re quite sure it is me—or i= 
which is it?” 

“T’m quite sure it’s my charming landlady 
who for the second time feeds the hungry 
wanderer. Miss Gale, Triona, makes a 
speciality of it.” 


are they now? The fortunate were 
action. The others, either massacred or rotting nee 
in prisons, or leading the filthy, hunted lives of — 
pariah dogs. The Beast arose like a foul shape 
from the witch’s cauldron of their talk and 
devoured them. Yes, perhaps the stolid 
English way is the better.” 

“What about your will-o’-the-wisp theory?” 
asked Olivia. 

He threw out his hands. “Ah! That is t 
secret. Keep it to yourself. Don’t point 
out to a thousand people, and say, ‘Join me 
the chase of the will-o’-the-wisp.” For 
thousand other people will each see an ig 
fatuus of their own and point it out, so th 
there are myriads of them, and your b 
reels, and you’re swallowed up in the bog 
dead. eae Every human being 












‘And On Our First Anniversary 


We Had This Whittall Rug.” 


You too will treasure your Whittall 
Rug after many “anniversaries.” 
And even then, you will view it 
with assurance that it has still 
more to give of beauty and 
service. 


For underlying beauty is woven into 
Whittall Rugs. And you can safe- 
ly be guided by their beauty as it 
is always a truthful expression of 
their quality. 

Send for beautifully illustrated book- 

let ‘Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs,” 

printed in full colors, and containing 


much that will guide your selection 
in floor coverings that endure. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
150 Brussels Street 


Worcester, Mass. 
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O MATTER how often 
you are interrupted — by 
the arrival of an interest- 

ing letter —to give an 
order to a tradesman at 

the door—to attend to the children’s 
wants—or the ring of the telephone 
—your daily cleaning and sweeping 
is easily and quickly finished by the 
Apex Electric Suction Cleaner. 


A de de ct de ch a th cea eed 


Finished completely and thorough- 
ly, so that the dreaded Spring 
housecleaning season will find in 
your home no dust and dirt to be 
removed. The inquisitive, inclined 
Apex divided (twin) nozzle reaches 
into every corner and nook, under 
radiators, or low furniture, to clean 
them and to keep them clean. 


VOC SCT CC CCC CCC OCCT 


For a free home trial ask any Apex dealer. 
If you decide to buy, you can pay as you wish. 


SVC CCST TCS 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 
1067 East 152nd Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont 
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The Tale of Triona 


have his own individual and particular guiding 
star which he must follow steadfastly. My 
guiding star is not yours, Miss Gale, nor 
Olifant’s. We each have our own.” 

Olifant smiled indulgently. 
loquitur,” he murmured. 

‘What's that?” asked Olivia. 

“Te says, my dear Miss Gale, that the 
Russian will ever be talking.” 

“Ym not so sure that I don’t approve,” said she. 

Triona laid his hand on his heart and made a 
little bow. 

She went on, casting a rebuking glance at 
Olifant, wo had begun to laugh: ‘After all, 
it’s more entertaining and stimulating to talk 
about ideas than about stupid facts. Most 
people seem to regard an idea as a disease. 
They shy at it as if it were small-pox.” 

Olifant protested. He was as capable of 
playing football with ideas as any man. They 
quarreled, drifted away from the point, swept 
Triona into a laughing argument on she knew 
not what. All she knew was that these two 
men were giving her the best of themselves, 
these two picked men of thought and action; 
that they were eager to interest her, to catch 
her word of approval; that some dancing thing 
within her brain played on their personalities 
and kept them at concert pitch. 


** VM oscovus 


SHE was conscious of a new joy, a new sense 
of power, when the door opened and Myra 
showed in Lydia Dawlish. She entered, 
enveloped in an atmosphere of furs and 
creamy worldliness. Aware of the effect of 
implicit scorn of snobbery, she besought 
Olifant for news of Medlow, dear Sleepy 
Hollow, which she had not seen for years. Had 
he come across her beloved eccentric of a 
father—old John Freke? Olifant gave her the 
best of news. He had lately joined the com- 
mittee of the local hospital of which Mr. Freke 
was chairman; professed admiration for John 
'Freke’s exceptional gifts. ht 

“Tf he had gone out into the world, he might 
have been a great man,” said Lydia. 

“He is a great man,” replied Olifant. 

“What’s the good of being great in an over- 
looked chunk of the Stone Age like Medlow?” 

She spoke with her lazy vivacity, obviously, 
to Olivia’s observant eye, seeking to establish 
herself with the two men. But the spell of the 
afternoon was broken. As soon as politeness 
allowed, Olifant and Triona took their leave. 
Had it not been for Lydia they would have 
stayed on indefinitely, forgetful of time, show- 
ing unconscious, and thereby all the more 
flattering, homage to their hostess. In a mild 
way she anathematized Lydia, but found a 
compensating tickle of pleasure in the lady’s 
failure to captivate. 

To Olifant she said, ‘“Now that you know 
where your landlady lives, I hope you won’t 
go on neglecting her.” 

But she waited for Triona to say, 

“Shall I ever have the pleasure of seeing you 
again?” 

“Tt all depends whether you can be com- 
municated with,” she replied. “Alexis Triona, 
Esq., Planet Earth, Solar System, is an impos- 
ing address, but it might puzzle the General 
Post Office.” 

“The Vanloo Hotel, South Kensington, is 
very much more modest.” 

“Tt’s well for people to know where they can 
find one another,” said Olivia. 

“That you should do me the honor of the 
slightest thought of finding me—” he began. 

‘We'll fix up something soon,” Lydia inter- 
rupted. “I’m Miss Gale’s elderly adopted 
aunt.” 

Olivia felt a momentary shock, as though 
a tiny bolt of ice had passed through her. 
She sped a puzzled glance at a Lydia blandly 
unconscious of wrong-doing. 

“T shall be delighted,” said Triona politely. 
_ When the door had closed behind the two, 

“What nice men!” said Lydia. 

“Yes, they’re rather—nice,” replied Olivia, 
wondering why, in trying to qualify them in 











With Every Bedroom Occupied 


An emergency—another bedroom is desired—another bed is 
necessary—the house is full! There is a way to enlarge your home 
—to add another bedroom—to provide for an emergency—to care 
for the occasional guest. 


Northfield Bed Davenports 


Deep cushioned, comfortable, perfect in design, faultless in 
construction and rich in finish and materials, Northfields, primarily 
are davenports. They betray no hint of their night-time useful- 
ness—no suggestion of the restful, full size beds into which’ they 
may be converted when the need of an extra bed is required. The 
transformation from 3:17 to 11:44 is complete. 


Northfields are made in period styles in walnut, oak and mahog- 
any, as well as in finely modeled designs in fibre-reed. A chair 
and rocker match each davenport. 


There is a Northfield, finished, designed and upholstered for every 
home—and there is a Northfield dealer in your city. 


Let us send you “The Davenport with a Secret”---a little booklet illustrating 
several attractive suites---a revelation in bed-davenport beauty and usefulness. 
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Speaking of Prunes— 


ET me tell you of an interesting table talk that I recently 
had at a club meeting. One of our members told me 
how each Monday she planned her menus for the follow- 

ing week. Then from her original ideas, cook books and 
magazine recipes she studied how to make and serve many 
old familiar dishes in entirely new and different ways, saying 
that my cook books had been most helpful in teaching her 
new ways of serving rice, fresh and canned fruits, left-over 
meats and vegetables, etc., which naturally was pleasing to me. 
















She gave me her original recipe for serving the old standby— 
Prunes—in a whip, by combining them with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. It is so good that I am giving the recipe below. 


PRUNE WHIP 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

3% cup cold water 14 cup sugar 

1 cup prune pulp Whites of two eggs beaten stiff 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 1 doz. chopped nuts 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Put prune pulp, 
lemon juice and sugar in saucepan, and bring to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Add soaked gelatine, stir until 
cool. When mixture begins to thicken, fold in whites of 
eggs beaten until stiff, turn into wet mold or paper cases, 
sprinkle with chopped nuts. 


Send for My Recipe Book 


In my booklet ‘Dainty Desserts” you will find other prune 
recipes such as “‘Oriental Cream,” ‘“‘Prune Jelly’? and num- 
berless other recipes that are easy and economical to make 
—yet each with such individual touch that makes it different 
and new. There are also recipes for meat and fish molds, 
relishes, salads, desserts of all kinds, candies and invalid 
dishes. Write to me for it. Just enclose 4c in stamps to 
cover postage and mention your grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


‘“‘Wherever a recipe calls for 
Selatine think of KNOX.” 
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The Tale of Triona 


her mind, this particular adjective had never 
occurred to her. 

Lydia went on, ‘‘ Major Olifant, of course, I 
knew from your description of him, but the 
other—the young man with the battered face 
—TI didn’t place him.” 

“Triona—Alexis Triona.” 

“T seem to have heard the name,’ said 
Lydia. “He writes or paints or lectures on 
eugenics or something.” 

“He has written a book on Russia.” 
Olivia drily. 

“Ym fed up with Russia,” said Lydia dis- 
missively. ‘‘Even if I wasn’t, I didn’t come 
here to talk about it. I came in about some- 
thing quite different. What do you think has 
happened? Sydney Rooke has asked me to 
marry him.” 


replied 


” 


LIVIA’S eyes flashed with the interest of 

genuine youth in a romantic proposal of 
marriage. “‘My dear!” she cried. ‘How 
exciting!” 

“T wish it were,’ said Lydia in her gray- 
eyed calmness. ‘‘Anyhow, it’s a bit upsetting. — 
Of course I knew that he was married— 
separated years and years from his wife. Now 
she’s dead. Died a couple of months ago in 
California. He came in this morning with 
Lady Northborough—introducing her—the 
first time I had seen the woman. And he sat 
by and gave advice while she chose half a 
dozen hats. His judgment’s infallible, you - 
know. He saw her to her car and came back. 
‘Now I’ve done you a good turn,’ he said, 
‘perhaps you’ll do me one. Give me five 
minutes with you in your cubby-hole.’ We 
went into my little office, and then he sprang 
this on me—the death of his wife and the 
proposal.” 

“But it must have been exciting,” Olivia 
protested. “Yet—” she knitted her brow, 
“why the Lady Northborough barrage?” 

“Tt’s his way,” said Lydia. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T said I would give him my answer to- 
night.” 

“Well?” 

“T don’t know. He’s charming. He’s 
rolling in money—you remember the motor 
car I turned down for obvious reasons——he 
knows all kinds of nice people—he’s fifty—” 

“Fifty!” cried Olivia, aghast. To three and 
twenty, fifty is senile. 

“The widow’s ideal.’ 

“Tt’s exciting, but not romantic, ” said 
Olivia. 

“Romance perished on the eleventh of 
November, 1918. Since then it has been. 
‘Every woman for herself and the Devil take 
the hindmost.’ Are you aware that there are 
not half enough men to go round? So when a 
man with twenty thousand a year comes 
along, a woman has to think like—like—” 

“Like Aristotle, or Herbert Spencer, or the ' 
sailor’s parrot,” said Olivia. ‘Of course, dear. 
But is he so dreadfully wealthy as all that? 
What does he do?” 

“We attends Boards of Directors. As far 
as I can make out he belongs to a Society for 
the Promotion of Unchristian Companies.” 

“Don’t you care for him?” 

Lydia shook her exquisitely picturetearied 
head—she was a creamy Gainsborough or 
nothing. “In that way, not a bit. Of course, 
he has ‘been a really good friend to me. But 
after all—marriage—it’s difficult to ex- 
plain—” r 

In spite of her cynicism, Lydia had always. 
respected the girlhood of her friend. But 
Olivia flung the scornful arm of authority. , | 

“There’s no need of explanation. I know all 
about it.” 

“Tn that case—”’ said Lydia. 
lit a cigarette, and with her large, feline grace — 
of writhing curves, settled herself more com- 
fortably in the corner of the couch—“I 
thought you would bring a fresh mind to bear — 
upon things. But no matter. In that ca 
dear, what would you advise?” ‘ 


” 


‘She paused, — 2 
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Proper Kitchen Ware Preserves 
Food Values and Flavors 


Good cooks find it easy to retain all delicate 
flavors and precious health-giving mineral 
elements in food through use of Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled 
Ware—t he _ economical, 
clean, durable ware. 


This ware does not absorb 
food values nor food fla- 
vors; nor discolor. It is 
impervious to chemicali- 
zation, which impairs the 
flavor of food. Even heat 





- distribution in the heavy steel base makes 


food well-cooked. 


Easier Dishwashing 


The hard, glass-like surface of Nesco Royal 
Ware relieves the house- 
wife of much of the 
drudgery of dishwashing. 
Mild soap and water are , 
all that is needed. ‘Time 
and labor in dishwashing 
are saved; and, best of 
all, the elimination of the 
unpleasant and expensive 
use of strong cleansers has a marked good 
effect on the hands. 





_ Protects Baby’s Health 


All mothers are keen to adopt the methods 


of cooking that promote health and strength _ 


of growing children. Glazed-surfaced Nesco 
Royal Ware assures retention of the valuable 
minerals and flavors. Its sanitary, unblem- 
ished surface, free of discoloration, arouses 
delightful anticipation of good-tasting food. 
© oOo O 

What a saving of labor to serve food in the 

same dish in which it is cooked! It is handier 


~ still to store food in a utensil, reheat it, and 


then serve, all in the same dish. Nesco Royal 
Ware is food-acid-proof. There is no possible 
chance of harmful chemical action. Flavors 
are not tainted, nor food discolored. It is un- 
affected by iron deposits, or alkali. Its 
durability is unimpaired by chemicalization. 
© o> © 
There are certain utensils in Nesco Royal 
Ware which should form the nucleus of a 
complete cooking outfit. Important among 
these are the Nesco Royal 
Tea Kettle, which retains 
heat exceptionally well; 
and the handy Nesco 
PX «<4 Royal Oval Dish Pan with 
=~ solid bead that does not 
permit dirt to collect. 
Then, too, there is the 
wonderfully efficient Nes- 
co Perfect Roaster. It is self-basting. 





© o> © 
The beautiful, mottled, grey granite enamel 
ot Nesco Royal Ware is free from pin-holes, ’ 
The 


with a smooth, glassy, glossy surface. 
Nesco_ diamond-label 
which identifies each 
piece of Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled 
Ware, is evidence to the 





- utensil has been carefully inspected to, see 


almost every kitchen use. 


that it is free of flaws. 


Free Recipe Book 


There is a utensil in Nesco Royal Ware for 
Individual pieces 
or a complete equipment can be had at prices 


- that make for true economy. 


An attractive descriptive folder, and a 
handy recipe book will be sent upon request. 
-Address:—National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Inc., Advertising Dept., Sec. J, Mil- 
waukee, Me, 











She Mich Blue Fame lasures 
Quick (ooking Heat Sectional View of Burner 


The NESCO PERFECT BURNER, an exclusive feature of 
the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove, produces a high heat without 
smoke or odor, and without overheating the chimney tubes. The 


high, transparent, blue flame, rising up through the grate, is ready 
to be flattened out close undét the utensil! for fast cooking on the 
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ESCO JPERFECT 


N 
ee eOOKE STOVE 


The special NESCO PERFECT handy features—high and low shelves; 
easy-filling, glass fuel tank; easy-operating, sure-acting heat control handles; 
straight legs that do not trip—make for better, quicker cooking and 
happier hours. The handsome, sturdy appearance and beautiful “finish 
make the NESCO PERFECT as acceptable in the city home as in the 
country home where cool cooking is desired. ‘The price is made to suit 
the housewife’s present purse. 


NESCO |ROCK 


(PATENTED) 


The NESCO PERFECT is the only stove that has the famous non- 
burnable NESCO ROCKWEAVE WICK. Made of pure asbestos fibre, 
wound around brass wires and woven into an almost indestructible fabric, 
firm and flexible, it does not need trimming. When not lighted, it is raised 
with the burner out of the oil. This keeps it clean and dry; assures a 
smokeless, odorless flame when relighted. 

See the NESCO PERFECT at progressive hardware, house furnishing or department 


stores. Other diamond-label products are Nesco Perfect Oil Heater and NESCO ROYAL 
GRANITE ENAMELED WARE. 


Send postal for booklet of “Thirty Picked Recipes,” by Mrs. Simon Kander, 
author of The Settlement Cook Book. Address National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Sec. J, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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St. Louis Granite City, Il. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“Flurry, Children and Change 
into Your Dry, Warm Comfys’ 


G r a me Hee ly eS 
: Sn —— ial if O you realize how much your children’s fit, that even fastidious men and women do 
s bia ARS AN chia Anat . ° 48 . * yo a, 
health depends on keeping their little not hesitate to continue wearing them 
Why—should our styles and pat feet dry, warm and comfortable? That is | when outsiders drop in. 
terns be copied and our trad the reason so many mothers keep the chil- 


mark imitated, if Daniel Green oa ‘ 
Co nfys wer a the bes? P . dren’s Comfys ready and waiting on rainy 
<OM] YS WE Cc ) 1 CSLE Pg} : 









There is such a wide selection of designs 


: : lade) eter ps ; and colors in Daniel Green Comfys that you 
your protection, we have placed days, so that they can change at once, as nd i | li F 
: are sure tc t the slipper : 
the above label in every parr { soon as they come romping home. = wee y Sas : eee oa wes 
: } For children, cunning little designs that 


of Genuine Daniel Green ia ( 

Comfys. 25 ‘Then, too, little feet must have room to look as though they had walked right out 
breathe and grow. Heavy walking shoes, of a ‘‘picture book’’, quiet, dignified de- 
even when they fit perfectly, still have a signs with rich, conservative colors for men, 
tendency to cramp and confine the feet. It and for the woman who appreciates dainti- 













is a wise mother who realizes that Comfys ness and charm, a wide selection of shades 

ere are the right footwear for the children, not and fabrics that will harmonize with her 
only at night, but for many hours which choicest negligees and frocks. 

must be spent in the house during the 


day Don’t go wrong-—ordinary felt slippers will 


soon lose their shape. It’s worth many 
No wonder children like to wear Comfys as times the slight extra cost to insist on seeing 
often as possible. Genuine Daniel Green the ‘‘Comfy” label in the slippers you buy. 
Comfys are not like ordinary bedroom slip- | Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company, Dolge- 
pers. They are so good looking, with their ville. N. Y. New York Office, 116 East 
custom-made appearance and trimness of 13th Street. 





Janiel Green 


omfy 
Slippers 


For Men, 
Women and 
(hildren 





The Tale of Triona 


Before the girl’s mental vision arose the 
man in question—the old-young man, the man 
of fifty, with the air and manner and dress of 
the man of twenty-five; his mark of superficial 
perfection that hid God knew what strange | 
sins, stoniness of heart, and blight of spirit. | 
She saw him in his impeccable devotion to 
Lydia. But something in the imagined sight 
of him sent a shiver through her pure, yet not 
ignorant, maidenhood: something of which the 
virginal within her defied definition, yet some- 
thing abhorrent. The motor-car had failed; 
now the wedding-ring. She recaptured the 
fleeting, disquieting sense of Lydia on her first 
evening in London—the woman’s large proc- | 
lamation oi sex. Instinictively she trans- ) 
ferred her impression to the man and threw a | This label—in 
swift glance at Lydia lying there, milk and Aghs 12 Entre 
white, receptive. A word once read and for- | assures your 
gotten—a word in some French or-English | satisfaction. 
novel—sprang to her mind, scraped clear for 
the palimpsest of memory. “Desirable.” A | 
breath-catching, hateful word. She stood 

aghast and shrinking on the edge of know ledge. 

“My darling child, what on earth is the 
matter with you? 

Olivia started at the voice, as though 
avakening from a dream. “I think it’s hor- 
rible,” she cried. 

“What?” 

“Marrying a man you can no more: love 
than—Ugh! I wouldn’t marry him ‘for 
thousands of millions.” 

“Why? I want to know.” 









Bit the shiver in the girl’ s soul could not be 
expressed in words. “It’s a question of 
love,” ee said lamely. 

Lydia laughed, called her a romantic child. 
It was not a question of love, but of com- 
patible temperament. Marriage wasn’t a 
week-end, but a life-end, trip. People had to 
get accustomed to each other in dressing- 
gowns and undress manners. She herself was 
sure that Sydney Rooke would wear the most 
Jermyn Street of dressing-gowns at any rate. 
But the manners? 

“They'll always be as polished as his finger- 
nails,” said Olivia. 

“T don’t see why you should speak like that 
of Sydney,” cried Lydia with some show of 


The hat in the 
picture, a“beau- 
tiful milan, in 
various _colors, 
$3.50. 


Priscilla Dean Hats 


spirit. “It’s rather ungrateful, seeing how S . . S / fo Ty Ci rls 
kind he has been t = 
Tiere Dut — Superiorin Style, 
the man who is kind to you in a social way 


; rs a : 
Bat at, not yous” Lydia protested, “wh Beaut y and Value 





who ; 
am going to marry ie “The prettier the hat, the prettier the girl."’. Both 
“Then you are going ‘to marry him?” ) the girls and their mothers appreciate that fact. 
“I don’t see anything else to do,” replied That is why they prefer Priscilla Dean Hats—for 
Lydia, and she went again over the twenty in a Priscilla Dean Hat they find the individual 
thousand a year argument. — touch of design, the smartness, the style that add 
Olivia saw that her hesitations were those of to the charm and beauty of the wearer. And yet 
a cool brain and not of an ardent spirit, and these cost no more than ordinary hats—often less. 
she knew that the brain had already come to a From the superb Spring array of styles and colors 


_ decision. 

“ ” £ * you will find it easy to select the hat you want. The 
- ee see, eid so Se ra ? : range of head sizes is exceptionally complete for all 
use tae a ark bral have to wait | ages—for little Ladies of six up to Misses of eight- 
Seiy Tthoaght T was in love with ae een. Be sure to look for the Priscilla 
Siiees Feat Bat wesn't. I'm not that ; Dean Hat label—gold on the rich pur- 
ye Wileed tad goneion living, I should have pie ina is ae guarantee of value 
gone on letting him adore me and have been raphy > a gees 


Be sure to 
perfectly —so he didn’t expect The advertisemerts in your news- 
to ad ey ” peice Be paper will tell you at which store write for it—it 
me ore you can purchase Priscilla Dean ar Ritete Vea 
“Doesn’t Mr. Rooke expect you to adore Hats. There you will get full value eae Cee eee 
him?” asked Olivia. and satisfaction in girl’s hats—hats —and with it 


that are stylish, beautifully made, 
yet inexpensive. 
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_ Lydia laughed, showing her white, strong 
a and shook a wise and mirthful head. 
‘Tm eae that was the secret of his first 


“What? % 
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Father’s pardonable pride in the ap- 
propriate anniversary gift is joyously 
reflected in: Mother’s beaming “smile. 


For the anniversary of wedding or 
birth, or the spontaneous expression 
of affection, so dear to the heart of 
every wife or mother— what gift can 
compare with silver from the House 


of Holmes 9 Edwards? 


The chaste simplicity and enduring 
beauty of the Jamestown Pattern, illus_ 
trated, will endear it to all true lovers 
eee design and fine craftsmanship. 


Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears 
Super-Plate, protected against wear 
Ai the Better Dealers in Silverware 
THEHOLMES& EDWARDS SILVER CO, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO. 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 











JAMESTOWN 


Jelly Server 
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Jams and Marmalades 
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The Tale of Triona 


“T thought you wanted my advice,” said 
Olivia. 

“Oh, you silly!” answered Lydia, gathering 
her furs around her.- 

They exchanged the conventional parting 
kiss. Olivia accompanied her to the landing. 
When the. summoned lift appeared and its 
doors clashed open, Lydia said, 

“You wouldn’t like to take over the hat 
shop at a valuation, would you?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried the astounded 
Olivia. 

Lydia laughed and waved a gray-gloved 
hand and disappeared downward. 


LIVIA reentered the flat thoughtfully and - 


sat down in an armchair by the tiny wood 
fire in the sitting-room grate. Lydia, and 
Lydia’s galley, and all that it signified, dis- 
turbed her more than ever. They seemed not 
only to have no ideals even as ballast, but to 
have flung them overboard like so many curse- 
ridden Jonahs. To what soulless land was she 
speeding with them? And not only herself, but 
the England, of which she, as much as any 
individual, was a representative unit? Was it 
for the reaching of such a haven that her- 
brothers had given their lives? Was it so that 
she should reach such a haven that her mother, 
instinct with heroic passion, had sent Stephen 
Gale forth to death? Was it to guide the 


_ world on this Lydian path that Blaise Olifant 


had given an arm and young Triona had 
cheerfully endured Dantesque torturings? 

Myra came in and began to remove the tea- 
things—Myra, gaunt, with her impassive, 
inexpressive face, correct in black; silk blouse, 
stuff skirt, silk apron. Olivia, disturbed in 
her efforts to solve a riddle of existence, 
swerved in her chair and_half-humorously 
sought the first human aid to hand. 

“Myra, tell me. Why do you go on living?” 

Myra made no pause in her methodical 
activity. ‘God put me into the world to live. 
It’s my duty to live,” she replied in her tone- 
less way. ‘‘And God ordained me to live so 
that I should do my duty.” 

“And what do you think is your duty?” 
Olivia asked. 

“You, of all people in the world, ought to 
know that,” said Myra, holding the door open 
with her foot so as to clear a passage for the 
tea-tray. 

Olivia rested her elbows on the arms of the 
chair and put her finger-tips to her temples. 
She felt at once rebuked and informed with 
knowledge. Never before had the Sphinx- 
like Myra so revealed herself. Probably she 
had not had the opportunity, never having found 
herself subjected to such direct questioning. 
Being so subjected, she replied with the un- 
hesitating directness of her nature. The grace 
of humility descended on Olivia. What fine 
spirit can feel otherwise than humble when 
confronted with the selfless devotion of a 
fellow-being? And further humbled was she 
by the implicit declaration of an ideal, noble 
and purposeful, such as her mind for the past 
few months had not conceived. This elderly, 
spinsterly foundling, child of naught, had, 
according to her limited horizon, a philosophy 
—nay, more—a religion of life which she 
unswervingly followed. - According to the 
infinite scale whereby human values are 
ultimately estimated, Olivia judged herself. 
sitting in the galley ‘of Lydia Dawlish, as ci 


far fess account than Myra, her butt and her sr. 


slave from earliest infancy. 

She rose and looked around the prettinemeed 
of taste and color with which she had trans-. 
formed the original dully-furnished room, and. 
threw up her arm in a helpless gesture. What _ 
did it all mean? What was she doing there? 
On what was she squandering the golden hours 
of her youth? To what end was she using such | 
of a mind and such of a soul as God had given 
her? At last, to sell herself for furs and food. 
and silk cushions, and for the society of other 
women clamorous of nothing but furs and food | 


and silk cushions, to a man like ~ Sydney. * 










With mayonnaise on hand it is 
easy to make 


many delicious fancy dressings. 
I for instance: 


THOUSAND 
ISLAND DRESSING 


1 cupful mayonnaise 
¥ cupful chili sauce 
Y% cupful whipped cream 


2 tablespoonfuls chopped, sour & sweet 
pickles, or chow chow 


1 chopped pimento 


Combine the ingredients in the 
order given and serve at once. 


Delicious with any 

green Salad or with eggs, 

salmon, chicken, ham, tongue, 
celery or asparagus 


QUICK MAYONNAISE 
VY teaspoonful salt Y teaspoonful dry mustard 2 cupfuls Wesson Oil 


1 egg 1 tablespoonful lemon juice or vinegar 


Break the whole egg in a bowl. Put in the dry ingredients. Add the 
lemon juice or vinegar. Beat these together a few seconds with a Dover 
egg beater and adda small amount of Wesson Oil. Beat until the dressing 
begins to thicken. Then add the oil in larger amounts until the dressing 
is of the desired stiffness. 
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Of course, cake! 


VERYBODY likes delicious home 

made cake. Whether a jolly party for 
the children, a dainty repast for the bride, 
or merely a popular family dessert, what 
surpasses a really tempting cake? 


It will be as delightful to eat as it is to 
look at if you use Swans Down Cake Flour 
in making it. This velvety flour is specially 
ground for the particular purpose of mak- 
ing cake and pastry better. Nothing is 
added to it, but to insure the delicacy of 
taste and texture for which Swans Down 
cake has long been famous, it is necessary 
to remove the hard and tough particles 
ordinarily found in bread flour. 


* SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 27 years 


Sifted through silk of the finest mesh, it’s as 
light and feathery as its name implies. The 
natural richness of the soft winter wheat 
he y from which it is made keeps Swans Down 

pastry baking. it is made (//// —-cakefresh and moist to thelast crumb. Such 
iM cake is always lighter, whiter and finer than 

it is possible to make with any compara- 
tively coarse bread flour, or any combina- 
tion of a heavy flour with cornstarch or 





fo al oo CAKES 


SWANS DOWN 1 

Send 10¢ to Igle- rat gly eta se ee ean 
heart Brothers, 
Evansvjlle, 

Ind., for‘ ‘Cake 
Secrets"— an 
authoritative 
recipe book on 
cake and pastry 


' making by Janet tee cuken, of AF Audet that oum enough to make ke cakes or . 2 
McKenzie Hill, ria other ingredients. 
of the Boston F ee 5 Fair, St. Louis, 1904, 
CookingSchool, Swans Down represents a real money- 






cpr BROTHERS saving, too. For there’s no possibility of 
v VILLE, IND,, U.S.A, 


* ewaXs DWN RCA See Wy failure and waste of expensive ingredients 
when you use this perfect cake flour. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 
Evansville Dept. G-3 Indiana 
Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 






INSTANT SWANS DOWN is 
a dry cake batter. Contains all 
the ingredients you use in making 
a white butter cake except the 
moisture. Add water and bake 
a cake. The only product of 


| A 

i its kind made with the famous a 
SWANS DOWN CAKE INSTANT 
FLOUR. Ask your grocer to get UW Dow 

i it for you, or write us. N 


IMPORTANT: Do not confuse Instant 

Swans Down with Swans Down 
Cake Flour. They are two 

different products 
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The Tale of Triona 


Rooke—without giving him anything in re- 


turn save her outward shape for him to lay’ 


jewels on and exhibit to the uninspiring world 
wherein he dwelt? 

Far better return to Medlow and lead the 
life of a clean woman. 

Myra entered. “You're not dining out 
tonight?” ; 

“No, thank God!” said Olivia. “Tl slip 
on any old thing and go downstairs.” 

She dined in her little, quiet corner of the 
restaurant, and after dinner took up Triona’s 
book, “Through Blood and Snow,” which she 
had bought that morning, her previous 
acquaintance with it having been made 
through a circulating library. In the autumn 
she had read it and been held by its magic, but 
casually, as she had read scores of books. Now 
it was instinct with a known yet baffling per- 
sonality. It was two o’clock in the morning 
before she went to bed. 

(Lo be continued) 


With Only One Cooked 


Course 
(Continued from page 61) 


circle on individual nests of lettuce, each slice 
of cucumber slightly overlapping the next. 
In the center of the cucumber circle place a ring 
of green pepper. Serve with French dressing. 

Hospitality, however, should by no means be 
limited to the business woman with a maid or 
a cook who serves the dinner, or to the house- 
wife with plenty of time to prepare one. ‘There 
are numberless women away from home during 
the day who still would like to ask their friends 
for a quiet dinner which they themselves pre- 
pare. These same menus may be used with 
very simple substitutions. Broiled lamb chops 
may take the place of the roast, which requires 
more time but is no more delicious or suitable 
in the menu. In this case, mashed potatoes 
may be served in place of the browned potatoes 
which accompany the roast. 

For the baked ham, two or three slices of ham 
cut about one-half.inch thick may be used. 
Boil until tender, about fifteen minutes, and 
fry until well browned in a hot frying-pan in 
which about a tablespoonful of drippings have 
been melted. Serve with a sauce made as 
follows: Melt two tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar in the frying-pan from which the ham has 
just been removed, and allow to brown slightly. 
Add one and three-fourths cupfuls of milk. 
Mix together two teaspoonfuls of mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful of flour, 
and one-fourth cupful of cold milk to a smooth 

aste and stir this mixture into the hot milk. 
ring to a boil, stirring frequently, and serve 
in a gravy bowl or pour it over the ham, 

These few menus will serve to suggest other 
combinations which are both delicious and 
practical. Keep in mind the length of time 
necessary for cooking the hot course, and plan 
the rest of the menu so that the preparations 
may be made during that time. 

esserts which need no cooking must neces- 
_ sarily be very ae, but they mere entirely 
adequate for the final course of an otherwise 
substantial meal. I’resh fruit is always popular 
and lends itself to much variety in the manner 
of serving. ‘The cheese, crackers, and jelly or 
jam variety of dessert also lends itself to variety 
because different kinds of cheese and jellies may 
_ be selected. Ice-cream or French pastries can 
easily be ordered in the cities and often solve 
the dessert problem. If the dinner has been an 
_ especially hearty one, bonbons, or dried fruits, 
» and coffee often make a satisfying finish. 
Relishes may be added to any of these menus: 
_ If home-made ones are at hand, they will often 
add just the touch of originality which is 
? peeied to make the meal a distinctive one. 
‘The pleasure of these delightfully informal 
_ dinners lies in their well-planned simplicity 
_ and the big returns in satisfaction for the small 
_ amount of time and labor required. 
+ x i. f 
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SYRACU 


This is the 
Somerset Pattern 





EMEMBER when you were a youngster, how the 

best china was always kept, glistening and bright, 

in the china closet under lock and key? “Best china” 

in those days, was mostly to look at and to use on very 
special occasions. 


But how different now! With Syracuse China 
you have all the charm of that fragile china of years 
ago—plus the true beauty of real usefulness. This is 
no china to repose tremblingly in a locked closet, but 
lovely, exquisite china to grace every meal—from the 
cozy, fireside breakfast to the formal evening dinner. 


MoumWwilledappreciate. syracuse. China. It has the 
lasting worth of which heirlooms are made. It resists 
the chipping and nicking which soon disfigure china 
which is not so well made. 


Choose your pattern carefully—for it will last a 
long, long time. And because of the great popularity 
of Syracuse China, we would advise you to place your 
order early, as it is sometimes impossible to meet all 
demands immediately. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEw YorK 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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SE CHINA 






Remember coming home from school, cold and hungry, and 


getting to the kitchen just as the roast was being taken 
froin the oven? Doesn’t your mouth water even now at 
the very thought of that delightful whifft 


Let the TITE-TOP BASTER 


help you 


O you realize that less than 

a third of a whole side of 

beef consists of tender steaks and 
roasts suitable for quick cooking? 
But the remainder is just as 
nourishing, and if the less ex- 
pensive neck and shoulder cuts, 
and the brisket or chuck, are 
given the right treatment, they 
can be made equally delicious! 


Slow cooking in the Tite-Top 
Baster is the secret of many 
tender, wonderfully flavored, 


juicy roasts. The rings on the 
inside of the cover collect the 
moisture and baste the meat all 
over continuously. So tightly 
does the cover fit that almost no 
steam escapes, and thus the Tite- 
Top Baster gives practically the 
same service as a pressure cooker. 


Send for our booklet “‘Cheaper 
Cuts of Meat and How to Pre- 
pare Them.” It will give you 
helpful suggestions for all kinds 
of good meat dishes. 


* THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO. 
DEPT. H-1, ERIE, PENNA., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Eatra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Heart-Star Waffle Irons, 
Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers, 
Steel Damper Clips and Gas Hot Plates. 


The Tite-Top Baster is the old-fashioned 

cast tron Dutch oven, improved and up-to- 

date. Use it for boiling, baking, roasting or 

frying. Cast ironimproves with age and lasts 
a lifetime. 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Wife 
(Continued from page 72) 


“sive” advisedly, for there was no struggle 
to obtain it!—and that it has been in force 
there over thirty years; and many other 
facts which she told us about its remarkable 
progressiveness. She herself is progressiveness 
personified, fresh-skinned and clear-eyed and 
clean-cut, the type of woman whose ability 
has enhanced rather than diminished her 
attractiveness, . which—some old-fashioned 
skeptics to the contrary—is very apt to be 
the case! 

Tn the course of Mrs. Winter’s own remarks, 
she made one which I considered extremely 
important. “I am not half so much afraid,” 


she said, “for the future of our country in the 


activity of the Bolsheviki as I am in the in- 
activity of intelligent women. We have come 
into power in the world when spiritual force 
is most needed, but half of us do not use our 
power.” 

I see so much, Margery, of women who 


| should, and could, be the torch-bearers of the 


world, and who are doing nothing, not even 
lighting the tiniest little candle, that I couldn’t 
help hoping that every woman who heard 
Mrs. Winter that day would go out and at 
least try to start a small illumination! 

The most interesting dinner this last 
month was, I think, the one which Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding gave to the visiting 
governors of the different states and_ their 
wives. The governors have been in Confer- 
ence at Charleston, and many of them stopped 
in Washington on their way home, so this 
occasion was planned for their especial benefit. 
Some of the ex-Governors and their wives who 
are now in Washington in some new official 
capacity were invited in afterward to meet 
them. Harry and I were fortunate enough to 
be included in this number and enjoyed it 
tremendously. There is something very 
cordial and simple, as well as very dignified 
and fitting, about all the White House enter- 
tainments under the present administration, 
and I never Saw Mrs. Harding look more 
charming than she did that night, wearing a 
beautiful dress of silver and violet brocade, 
and carrying a huge, cherry-colored, ostrich 
feather fan. About a hundred of us assembled 
in the famous East Room, renewing old ac- 
quaintances and making many pleasant new 
ones, and a delightful program of mono- 
logues was given by Ruth Draper before the 
President and Mrs. Harding said good-night 
to us all, with some special word of personal 
greeting for each one, and withdrew. Did 
you know, Margery, that at the White House 
the host and hostess leave before the guests? 
It’s an interesting custom. 


The British Embassy Receives 


And now you must come with me to the 
great reception for the delegates at the 
British Embassy, for that has been one of the 
most brilliant of all the big official parties so 
far this season—‘“colorful” in the real sense 
of that much-abused word! ‘Tall, green palms 
towered and waved on either side of the grand 
staircase in the large, dignified entrance hall 
of the Embassy, and at the head of this stair- 


case-the beautiful, life-size portrait of Queen — 
Victoria, which is one of the most imposing 


ornaments of the house, was exquisitely lighted 
and banked about the base with white chrysan- 
themums and soft, green ferns. 
orchestra was playing. The mantel in the 
state dining-room was covered with yellow 
chrysanthemums, and there were great clusters 
of them, too, between the silver-shaded lights 
on the long dining-table. Just inside the 
doors of the double drawing-rooms, which 
were also decorated with palms shining green 


Near it an- 


_-¢ | Letters from a Senatorsm 


and glossy against the rich brocade of the — 


curtains, an aide in gorgeous uniform pre- _ 


sented the guests to the receiving party—Sir 


Aukland and Lady Geddes, Mr. Balfour, and 


. 


How to Make Jam and Jelly in 


Winter Time 


Amazing New Product Makes Perfect Jam or Jelly from Fresh, Dried, or 
Canned Fruit, or Bottled Fruit Juices 


ELLY-MAKING.in March! Certainly, 

any housewife can now make jelly, jam 
and marmalade whenever she needs them 
—from fresh fruit, from bottled fruit 
juice, from canned. and dried fruits. 
Jelly-making while the snow flies is as 
possible as jelly-making in Summer by 
using Certo, “Mother Nature’s year- 
round jell maker.” 


With Certo you can replenish your 
preserve shelf now with seasonable jams 
and jellies. In place of fresh fruit these 
add change and economy to the breakfast 
table, give zest to the meat course, and 
provide many toothsome desserts. 


CERTO is a pure fruit product; it con- 
tains no preservative, or gelatine. It is 


that natural component, found in greater 
or less quantities in some fruits, not at 
all in others, which makes jelly ‘‘jell.” 
CERTO is simply a concentrated form 
of Nature’s jellifying principle extracted 
from pure fruit and put up in bottled form 
for your year-round use. ¢It is highly 


endorsed by food editors, cooking experts, 
and housewives who have used it. 


CERTO is a time-saver which makes 
it possible to put up a few jars any time 
without disturbing routine housework. 
No fuss—no worry—no wasted batches 
of fruit and sugar. 


With CERTO the boiling process of 
jelly-making is reduced from twenty or 
thirty minutes or longer, to one minute. 
You are not obliged to boil away the juices 
and their fine flavor to reach the jelli- 
fying point. CERTO does that for you 
in one minute’s boiling. 


What is nicer for breakfast than Orange 
and Grapefruit Marmalade? The Certo 
Book of Recipes which comes with every 
bottle of Certo, gives tested, explicit di- 
rections for making this delicacy at home 
by the sure, short-boiling Certo process. 
Or you can use grapefruit alone, or com- 
bine oranges and lemons. 


You can make jelly from such bottled 
fruit juices as grape, apple and loganberry. 
To make Grape Jelly you need— 



























4 cups (2 Ibs.) grape juice 

714 leveled cups (314 lbs.) sugar 

t bottle (scant cup) CERTO 

Measure sugar and juice into 

large saucepan, stir and “bring to 
boil. Add Certo immediately, stir- 
ring constantly. Continue to stir 
and bring again to hard boil for 
one minute. Remove from fire, 
skim and while still hot pour into 
glasses or jelly moulds. 


You can make jam from - any 
kind of canned fruit, or you can use 
the juice for jelly and the crushed 
fruit for jam. A delicious compote 
can be made of crushed or sliced 
canned pineapple. 


Take 4 cups of crushed fruit and juice 
7% leveled cups (3% lbs.) sugar 
1 bottle (scant cup) of CERTO 


o 


Mother Naturés year-round Jell Maker 


If you use sliced pineapple put it through 
the meat chopper. Measure crushed 
fruit and ‘sugar into large saucepan, and 
mix well. Stir hard and constantly and 
bring to a vigorous boil. Boil hard for 
one minute, stirring all the time. Remove 
from fire and add CERTO, stirring it in 
well. Skim and while hot pour into 
glasses. This recipe will make eleven 
half-pound glasses of pineapple jam. 


It is a simple matter to make delightful 
jams from dried fruits. “Prune jam is little 
more trouble than stewing prunes. And 
from a pound of prunes, following the 
CERTO recipe, you will have eleven half- 
pound glasses of prune jam ready at hand 
any time you need them. Fig and peach 
jams are appetizing novelties; there are 
other mixed conserves that include raisins, 
as wholesome as they are toothsome. You 
will find all of these in the CERTO Book 
of Recipes. : 


This book—it comes with every bottle 
of Certo—will also introduce you to Certo 
Jelly. You can make this in ten minutes 
from the beginning to the end of the proc- 
ess, in any flavor and at a cost of about 
five cents a jar. Children love it as a 
spread for bread, or on hot pancakes. 


Your grocer carries CERTO or can or- 
der it for you from his wholesale house. 
Or we will send you a bottle with recipe 
book by parcel post prepaid for 35 cents 
(40 cents if you live West of Mississippi 
River). Please also send with order your 
grocer’s name and address so we can 
see that you and your friends can ob- 
tain CERTO promptly hereafter. Get 
a bottle of CERTO right away and see 
how easy it is to surprise your family 
with a toothsome dainty made with 
little expenditure of time and money. 


PECTIN SALES COMPANY, Inc. 
370 East AveE., RocHESTER, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 4 99 
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Wife 


Lord and Lady Lee of Fareham. Lady Geddes 

was dressed in hydrangea-colored velvet with 

. crystal trimmings and a cloth-of-silver train, 
: and wearing a diamond tiara and necklace; 


and Lady Lee in cloth-of-gold veiled with 
pa misty gray tulle, and adorned with the most 
magnificent necklace of diamonds and rubies 
that I ever beheld. Beyond, in the ballroom, 
was gathered a throng, nearly two thousand 
strong, of famous men and women from all 
over the world, uniforms of khaki and navy 
blue mingling with those of azure and scarlet 
and gold-lace, and nearly all glittering with 
medals, among the immaculate black and 
white of regulation evening dress, gowns of 
velvet and satin and lace—the most beautiful 
fabrics and exquisite shades, and such jewels 
as I never even imagined before! And back 
of it all something more splendid even than 
the glow of color and richness of gems—the 
wonderful-feeling of good-will, of being part of 
a great world-family, of closely-woven inter- 
national understanding and happiness. 





The Ball for the Delegates 

And finally, very late indeed, we will go to 
the: Charity Ball given by the Woman’s ~ 
Foundation in honor of the delegates. The 
long, channel-like ballroom of the Hotel Wil- 
lard, which I have described to you before, 
never looked so beautiful to me as it did that 

An Added Room Subtracted Rent night, with the flags of all the nations repre- 


sented at the Conference draped about the 





With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can | | box in ees ae ee nes ape the 
have all the comfort of a handsomely furnished liv- eelice the asene and signal fagcg eae 
ing room, the ‘convenience that an extra sleeping smaller boxes. “And I have never aaa 
room affords, and economy of reduced rentals. The _|seen anything so moving and inspiring as the 
Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional eee ee ee peel ae whee 
: . arrived with his suite and paus entio 
room and subtracts from the family budget the rental i|in the middle of ‘the ‘hall, while ¢Weenaae 
which that room would cost. played the Marseillaise, and ‘the vast assembly 

By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of Oe ee been going on for some 
living room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in ap- || Sime before he serivedente suspended as soon 
pearance, with bedding completely concealed. There is ample as he had taken his ‘place and a beaten 
room, when folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. pageant, “The Feast of Prosperity,” wither 


cast of over sixty, was given. It was beauti- 
fully staged and acted and lighted, the special 
dancers in their filmy draperies floating up and 
down through the audience on their way to 


At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full- 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed 
frame and springs. 





Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, and from the stage. The story and symbolism 
with any wood finish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, gen- 3 of it were so beautiful, too, that I want to give 
uine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any you at least a suggestion of what they were. 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any Nine nations—France, England, Italy, Bel- 
requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, _| gium, China, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
for cash or easy payments. Ask for demonstration. Look for and America—each impersonated by a lovely 
Kroehler trade mark. Send for free booklet. young girl with almost equally lovely attendants 

waiting upon her—came to the Feast of Pros- 

KroEHwLER Manuracturinc Company, Chicago perity, bringing the offerings which were to 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Bingl N.Y make a ee 
ee aoe perville, ill.; binghamton, N. fr. || demanding admittance, and at first his magnifi- 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario cence deceived and attracted the other guests. | 


But, alas! in his train came the awful shadows 
C7] T xe er et Rp R of one ieee Soe ond Fann 
: DE VONMISTDIC Nea MSN a bitter struggle, War was driven out, bu 
fe LIVISIOLe DEG KOoomMmM Sorrow remained behind, carrying high the 
Lamp of Life. And finally, to the sound of 
angel voices, came Peace, welcomed by all 
the Nations and given the seat of honor at 
the Feast. And afterward Happiness danced 
in, while, in the distance, a great, white light 
appeared, surrounding a Heavenly Vision—_ 
the Light of the Future—toward whose radi- 
ance the nations all together turned their ay 
faces. ‘ 
And now it is two o’clock ‘in the morning, 
and we have crowded all we can, I think, into 
our “composite day.” So we must kick off 
our silver slippers, and unhook our party-— 
dresses, and after talking it all over while we 
brush our hair and turn down our beds, kiss 
each other good night. > 

And so—good night, dear Margery. = 

Always affectionately yours, ad 
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-( WESTINGHOUSE ie 
ELECTRIC 4 


The clock turns the current on at the 
desired time. The thermostat turns it 
off when the required temperature is 
reached. Food which this Range has 
cooked is wonderfully tasty and whole- 
some. This is what one soon learns 
to. expect from electrical cooking. 





estinghouse 


ELECTRIC RANGES WITH 





I Have An Invisible Servant 


that saves me money, time and work. It is dependable, 
it is capable, and it requires no supervision. It makes 
cooking a pleasure, and it gives us better food than we 


have ever had before. 


This is what an owner says of the Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Range, the range which you prob- 
ably know as “the Range with the Clock”. 


Won’t you go to your electrical dealer and ask him 
to tell you about the Westinghouse Automatic, and 
to show you the exclusive features in construction 
and control that make it such a good range? 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 





AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


In using advertisements see page 4 101 







































































In connection with the name WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
on a package of cocoa or chocolate the figure of “La Belle 
Chocolatiere” stands for “quality, high grade, purity.” 

* The standards of the world. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780 
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~ box, when stepped on? 


It Gives a Lovely Light 


(Continued from page 54) 


what made me say it. I’m getting tired and 
cross. Take me home now. Next time I 
see you, I’ll have more polite conversation 
ready on worthier subjects.” 

“When do I see you again?” 

Cecily yawned insincerely. “Bless 
man! Does it make any difference?” 

His hurt look disarmed her. 

“Y’m sorry. I didn’t mean to say it. I 
know it matters enormously. I know you 
can’t do your racial types unless you have me 
to look forward to. 
night, in my cottage.” 

“Will Miss Jones and Cher Ami be there?” 

“Very likely.” 

But she knew while she said it that they 
wouldn’t. Saturdays, Miss Jones always dined 
with a married friend in Manoa Valley. 

She reminded Cecily of this when the sub- 
ject came up an hour or so later, and added 
coolly: “Don’t pretend you’d forgotten it. 
Or that you mind. You’re being very fussy 
about this young man, aren’t you? You’ve 
had people to dinner before—without me—or 
the dog.” 

“T want you to meet him,” Cecily protested. 
“TY want to see what you think of him.” 


the 


“Heavens! Are you going to marry him?” 
Cecily actually blushed. “Oh, don’t 


bother!” she cried in a small burst of temper. 
“Of course I shall do very well by myself.” 

“T’'ll stay if you really want me,” offered 
Miss Jones with amazing gentleness. Her eyes 
behind shell-rimmed spectacles were keen as 
gray steel. 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least,” said 
Cecily proudly. 

“Then I'll keep to my original arrange- 
ment,” said Miss Jones, much relieved. 

She was that rare thing, a congenital spinster, 
and men annoyed rather than disturbed her. 
She believed them to be the reason of her sex’s 
inferior standing in the professions. Perhaps 
they are. They instigate, at least, a divided 
attention among the ladies, thereby rendering 
the world, for some time to come, safe for 
masculinity. Miss Jones resented this. Cecily 
didn’t care. She had weapons for retaliation. 
Miss Jones hadn’t. 


BELWEEN then and Saturday, however, 

Cecily swung in the winds of indecision like 
a little, gilded weather-vane whirling before 
a rising storm. If her instinct hadn’t warned 
her—which it did—there were Pat’s own words 
for danger-signal. He had said, “I begin 
wonderfully.” 

Did he end in smoke—like a witch’s snufi- 
“Witch’s snuff-box” 
is the name children give to a certain harmless- 
looking, gray fungus that at a touch rises into 
dust and is gone. Cecily’s childhood offered 


_ other moral instances—the pot of gold at the 


‘Ah, he did, did he! 


foot of the rainbow. Was it wise, following 
rainbows? Was the game worth the candle? 
A yicious circle! She came back with a 
start to lines of his quoting: 
““Why candle burns at both ends... 
He took his chances, too, 


99) 


then. He, too, felt the imperious urge that 


had flung them together across the day-lilies 


_and Janguors of Mrs. Ordway’s dinner-party. 


So aa was trying to touch hands, across the 


“Tt will not last the night—’” 


Who cared? Who wanted it to last? 


_ Did anything last? Anything vivid or frail 
_ or fair? Wasn’t it enough to have had, for 
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a moment, the curl of the wave, the heart- 


beat leaping up? 


‘But, ah, my foes, and oh, my friends— 


It gives a lovely light?” 


“And that,” said Cecily to her tormented 
'—‘‘is what one’s looking for! Isn’t it?” 

he neglected her classes at the school a bit, 
zged in her working out of the spring pro- 
n, while she pieced out a program of her 


Come to dinner Saturday 


| 


Ev) el es 
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Just the thing for 


| cooking breakfast dishes 


Fruit 
Poached eggs with white sauce 
Hot waffles with honey Cocoa 


There’s a breakfast fit for a king, and yet it’s 
economical. Three of the dishes can be prepared with 
Hersre—everything but the fruit course. And if you 
want a cereal, rice cooked in Hezr is perfectly de- 
licious and healthful. You will find the recipes for 
white sauce and hot biscuits in the Hese recipe book- 
let along with dozens of other recipes and suggestions 
for economical cooking. 


You can’t help liking Hesr. Once you have used 
it, you will never cook without it—breakfast, lunch- 
eon, dinner—there are dishes in every meal that can 
be made more tasty and nutritious with Hrse. 


Use Herne as a cooking liquid—it moistens, short- 
ens and enriches. Made of pure skimmed milk evapo- 
rated to double strength enriched with vegetable fat, 
Hess adds food value and improves the flavor. 


You can get this wonderful aid to good cooking 
at the grocer’s. For the free Hee recipe booklet, 
write to 2305 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Seattle 





Here Suggestions 


Potatoes au Gratin 
Rice cooked in Hrzr 
Fish Dishes 
Chipped Beef in White Gravy 
Escalloped Cheese 


‘ Om NO 

Mayonnaise Dressing akaren owt y 

f Woy SOS 
Pumpkin Pie k VEGETABLE 


| CONTAINS 7.3% VEGETABLE FAT 

25.5%, TOTAL SOLIDS 
_THE HEBE COMPANY 
£5: CHICAGO- SEATILEUS: 


Corn Bread Waffles 





In using advertisements see page 4 





WASHING De Luxe 
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Leave oni your (Watch Pie) YOur | 
like 


you 
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It is perfectly safe to leave them on because when you wash with a Laun- 


Dry-Ette you handle only most clothes, never wet clothes, 


‘There is 


none of the sloppy wetness that surrounds the ordinary washday. . You 
wash, rinse and blue in one tub—no need for extra tubs and no feeding 
through a wringer—because the Laun-Dry-Ette whirls a whole tubful 
wringer-dry in one minute without a wringer. 


“Hands never in the Water 


Astonishing as it is, and hard for many 
people to understand until they see a 
demonstration, you never need put your 
hands into the water ‘This prevents red 
or, chapped hands, swollen-finger joints, 
and is ‘a blessing to every woman with 


“he Ce Nacune that Deies 


a “Wri unger re 


The Laun-Dry-Ette washes every- 
thing including large bulky pieces that 
cannot be handled by ordinary machines, 
It dries everything for the line in one 
minute by centrifugal force, saving but- 
tons, fasteners and hooks from injury. 


Tubs are of finest copper heavily 
nickel plated inside; mounted on roller 
bearing casters—the finest construction 
throughout, very durable and reasonably 


the slightest rheumatic tendency. When 
you wash the “Laun-Dry-Ette Way” the 
machine does nine-tenths of the work 
and yet none of the principles of good 
washing are neglected... Any Laun-Dry- 
Ette dealer will gladly demonstrate this. 


priced. Approved by the Good House- 
keeping Institute. 


Tf there is no dealernear you re this 
advertisement to the nearest’ electrical 
orhardware dealer and have him order 
a Laun-Dry-Ette for you.. He will be 
glad to. do it because he knows we de- 
sire an authorized Laun-Dry-Ette dealer 
in every city. Write for our wonder- 
fully interesting booklet, ‘‘The Wash- 
ing Machine That Does More’. 





TetUWhere, Lhe Laundryette Manufacturing Co. TeLUWhere 
Reto eo) 1230 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio format vse Bureous 
* = “Tf it has a wringer it isnt a Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 


own. From the first it was no good pretending 
Pat didn’t count with her. He counted ter- 
ribly. He walked into her life as if—what 
was it he, himself, had said?—as if they had 
been parted in childhood and had just come 
together again. It was no use remembering 
that it might not mean to him what it meaut 
to her. The question was, had she nerve 
enough to go ahead getting deeper into caring 
every time she saw him, or should she scramble 
safe ashore while there was yet time? Should 
she let herself go—or put on the brakes? 

He, too, might care in the long run, but the 
odds were against it. His own words once 
more, “I’m always going off on wild-goose 
chases after—well—whatever it is one’s born 
wanting to find.” His work, she had already 
discovered, grappled him with hooks of steel.. 
No pot-boiling there! 

“The question is, my dear,” thus Cecily 
to her soul, at last, “do you want to take 
a chance—or don’t your” 

Wanting to or not, of course she took it. 
She hadn’t. really as much choice as she 
thought, perhaps. 


Y six o’clock Saturday evening she had flow- 
ers on the table by the window, the yellow 


| lilies that she fancied; flowers on the little 


dinner-table, set significantly for two; and 
a’ delightful little dinner handily waiting in 
oven, ice-box, and fireless cooker. 

“All feminine accomplishments tactfully 
displayed,” observed Genevieve Jones pleas- 
antly before departing. 

Cecily made a face at her. She had put on 
a cool, blue frock and had done her hair 
smartly like the ladies who walk about irised 
pools or take tea under vine-dripping pergolas 
in the fashion magazines. 

“TI see you’ve had a marcel,” said Miss 
Jones. “You look—different.” 

“Feel different,” said Cecily, putting tall 
candles in Canton china candlesticks down 
upon the dinner-table. “Run along, Gene- 
vieve—you had your chance at this party 
and refused it.” 

Miss Jones went away, taking Cher Ami 
with her. The cottage was very still. Cecily 
sat down before the small, darkly-shining 
piano and began to play. She knew nothing 
of music, technically speaking, but she éould 
play sketchily anything she had once heard, 
and there was sympathy in her finger-tips. 
She had lit the tall lamp. It shone down upon 
her bent, dark head,.shadowed her blue gown 
charmingly. She played Debussy’s “Golli- 
woggle,” played it over twice. She knew just 
how adorable its shreds and patches of melody 
might be to somé one coming up the path be- 


' tween the pale oleanders, under the deepening 


sky. She had begun it a third time when she 
heard a step upon the Janaz, in the doorway, 
and turned about. 

Mrs. Ordway: stood | there smiling, her hat 
as usual a trifle too far back upon her heavily- 


. coiled hair, her hands full of awkward, little 


packages. 


“Well!” said Mrs. 
‘How nice you look!” 

Cecily came forward, throttling disappoint- 
ment and a small, fine, cold rage. 

“T’ve found a book on the Little Theater,” 
cried Mrs. Ordway, “‘and I thought it might 
be of some use to you, dear Miss Marsh, so 
I stopped in to leave it.” ; 

Cecily thanked her with spurious warmth, 
adding perfunctorily, “Won't you come in ‘and 
sit down?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Ordway, “thank you, 
not this evening. Mr. Ordway never sits down | 
to the table without me. I haven’t a minute.” 


“Ordway beamingly. 


In proof of which she lingered, eying the — 


Canton china candlesticks curiously. “I see 
you’re having guests for dinner. How pretty 
your table looks! I won’t keep you... . I 
passed Miss Jones at the corner. . So mee 5 
for you two girls to have this sweet little place 
together, isn’t it?” , 

““Oh, very nice,” said Cecily. She thought ‘ 


Immaculate Floors 


-NDER radiators, into nooks and corners 
—nowhere can dust and dirt hide from 
the Fuller-Wonder Mop. Its soft, fluffy, 
strands gather and hold dirt until shaken 
out. It may be washed and put through the 
wringer—losing none of its dust-absorbing 
qualities. Both sides are always ready, It’s 
light and convenient to handle. 


Weare the largest buyers of brush material in 
the world,therefore get better quality at lower 
prices.—So do theusers of Fuller Brushes. Gen- 
uine Fuller Brushes carry the Fuller Red Tip 
Tag and the Fuller Trade Mark on thehandles. 


They are never soldin stores. Astaff of 3000 rep- 
resentatives demonstrates them in the home. 
Every Fuller Man is expert in household effi- 
ciency, courteous,worthy of the House behind 
him, welcomed everywhere. Thereisa Fuller 
Man living in your vicinity. If you 

want himto call, writeus. May 

we send you ‘““The Handy 

Brush Book’’? It’s 44 





The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
* 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd. 


The Fuller Brush Co., Branch Offices in over 150 cities—consult telephone directory Hamilton, Canada 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 


In using advertisements see page 4 105 
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Whole-grain | 
bubbles 


The grains are puffed to 
8 times normal size. They 
form airy, flimsy tidbits 
with a nut-like taste. 
Children revel in them. 


All focd cells 
blasted 


Over 125 million steam 
explosions are caused 
in every kernel. Thus 
every granule of the 
whole grain is fitted to 
digest. 


16 Foods in 1 


Think what children get in Puffed Wheat every time you serve it. 


Whole 
grains made wholly digestible. Every food cell blasted. All the 16 elements 
in wheat are made available as food. 


That’s whole-grain diet in its ideal form. 


A Prof. Anderson Creation 
That is the object in Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—to fit whole grains to 
completely feed. 
The problem was solved by Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


It is done by shooting the grain from guns. By causing a steam explosion 


inside every food cell, 


Makes children love 
whole-grain foods 


The toasted grain-bubbles, 
form real food confections. 
compares in delights. 


nut-like in taste, 
No other cereal food 


So Puffed Grains .are welcome, 
morning, noon and night. . With 
cream and sugar, with melted butter 
or in bowls of milk. Their ease of 
digestion makes them all-hour foods 
and ideal foods for bedtime. 


Puffed Wheat Ne Puffed Rice 
* The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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the explorational stage. 





It Gives a Lovely Light 


she heard some one turning in from the street. 
A wave of nervousness tingled over her. 

“And you don’t keep a maid—do you? 
You busy young woman!” 


J 
ot) ee aie ee 


Footsteps coming down the path—no 
question! 
““No—no,” said Cecily coldly. ‘No maid.” 


Mrs. Ordway balanced on the threshold, 
her glance flickering about the lamp-lit room. 
“How do you find time for it al” she mur- 
mured with sinister persistence. 

Between the oleanders some one began to 
sing in a velvety, hushed baritone, not much 
more than a lilting. whisper, but clear—oh, 


-clear enough! 


“The sun shines east—and the sun shines 
West— 

But I know the place where the sun shines 
ests moweme a 


Pat came striding into the lamp-light, hat 
in one hand, a large spray of bloomily-purple 
jacaranda flowers in the other. He might with 
less vividness have worn vine-leaves in his 
hair. 

“Hello!” he cried—“Oh, how do you do, 
Mrs. Ordway?” 

Mrs. Ordway did very well and said so in 
a manner faintly suggestive of shattered feel- 
ings. She added that her husband would not 
know where she was, implying acute conjugal 
anxiety on his part. When she had gone— 
she did go, then—Pat offered half-shyly, 

* “Thought perhaps she was here for dinner?” 

“Rather not!” said Cecily. 

“Brought you these,” said he with a dra- 
matic sigh of relief. «Hanging over some- 
body’s fence. Thought you might like ’em. 
What did the lady want?” 

“To see who it was I was having for dinner,” 
explained Cecily calmly. 

“Oh—” He looked about the room, into 
the smaller dining-room with its intimate, little 
table, and back again to Cecily’s face. ‘She 
won’t like it?” 

“Probably not. Small-town stuff, you know. 
People who don’t have theaters and opera and 
that sort of thing get all their sensations from 
each other. They have to get ’em some- 
where.” 

“Oh, but out here?” 

“Here, conspicuously.” 

“Tord!” He whistled softly. 
then—do you want me to stay? 
mind that sort of thing?” 

“Of course I want you to stay,” said Cecily, 
smiling. She wondered if the Sentimental 
Tommy in him would be terrified to know how 
much. “Come out in the kitchen and help 
dish up dinner. As Mrs. Ordway has just 
discovered, I don’t keep a maid.” 

“And of course,” Pat concluded blithely, 
“after Greenwich Village, even a solo dinner | 
with a young man has no illicit aspect for you.” 

“Greenwich Village wasn’t as wild as you 
think—just as Honolulu isn’t as free,’ said 
Cecily, lifting a theatrically golden-brown 
chicken out of the oven. “ Here—take this— 
and put it on the table.” 


“Perhaps, 
Do you 


THE. dinner was a riotous success. They 
waited on each other and piled successive 
dishes in the sink for a mythical Japanese _ 
woman to wash in the morning. Pat ‘had ; 

two small-boy helpings of ice-cream, and when ~ 

the table was eventually cleared, they took aes 

their coffee into the living-room. che 
“You can cook, too!” he sighed, stretched _- is 

out in the long chair, his smiling eyes following = 

her as she drifted about the room. a ora 


“No match-making mother could have 
staged a nicer demonstration, could she? * said fe 


Cecily impudently. Sonal ie 
She came and sat in a low chair and asked bint ae 
questions of him—or answered pene in 









“Tell me about the heads you draw.” of 

“Brought you a note-book to look at.” 

He spread it on the arm of his chair, and s 
came and knelt down beside it. Their own — 


Tested Recipes 
from the Carnation 


Cook Book 


Carnation Biscuits 

; 2 cups flour, 4 tsp. baking powder, 2 tbsp, 
i butter orsubstitute, % tsp. salt, 4 cup water, 
% cup Carnation Milk. Sift dry ingredients 
together. Mix in butter or substitute with 
i knife or fingers; add liquid, mixing toa soft 
dough. Roll lightly to one-half inch in thick- 
ness, cut and bake in hot oven about fifteen 
minutes. This recipe makes about eight 
biscuits. 


Muffins 
% tsp. salt, 1 tbsp. sugar, 134 cups flour, 4 
tsp. baking powder, 1 egg, % cup water, % 
cup Carnation Milk, 2 tsp. melted butter 
or substitute. Mix and sift dry ingredients. 
Add milk to well beaten egg, and add todry 
ingredients, then add the melted fat. Bake 
in oiled muffin tins from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes. This recipe makes ten muffins. 


Nut Bread 

1 tsp. salt, 4 cups flour, % cup sugar, 6 tsp. 
baking powder, 2 eggs, 14 cups water, 24 
cup Carnation Milk, 1 cup English walnuts. 
Mixand sift dry ingredients. Beat eggswell, 
add milk and mix with dry ingredients. 
Beat well, add nuts, put in two oiled bread 
pans and bake in moderate oven thirty to 
forty-five minutes. This recipe makes two 
loaves. 


Chocolate Blanc Mange 
% tsp. salt, 2 cups Carnation Milk, 2 oz. 
unsweetened chocolate, %4 cup sugar, 1 tsp. 
vanilla, 2% cups water, % cup cornstarch. 
Combine 2 cups of the water and the Car- 
nation Milk; pour into the double boiler and 
bring to the boiling point. Mix the corn- 
starch, sugar and salt; dilute with the 
remaining % cup of water. Add tothe first 
mixture, stirring constantly. Add the melted 
chocolate, stirring occasionally until mix- 
ture thickens. Cook fifteen minutes. Add 
flavoring; mould, chill and serve with 


She Knows What’s Good 


HE quality of Carnation Milk does te - 
2 cups figs, 34 cup suet, 4 c arnation 
not change. It has always that same Milk, 234 cups stale bread crumbs, 2 eggs, 94 
creamy richness, that same simple purity. 





tsp. salt, 1 cup sugar, 44 cup water. Chop 
suet in small pieces and add finely chopped 
figs. Soak bread crumbs in milk, add eggs 
well beaten, sugar and salt. Combine mix- 


It will pay in every way to use it in your fo and cncatat totes Hons, Serve with 
. ard sauce. 11s recipe wlll serve six people. 

home. For cooking add an equal part of Carnation Bread Pudding 
° | tbsp. eae oie ops ware; y% cure ar- 
water to the Carnation you use. Adda ee ee WD 
little more water if you want thinner addsugar and salt Let cool, then add slghtly 
> eaten eggs an avoring. re into a 
milk. Use Carnation undiluted or diluted, preg eee 

: Baked Ci d 

instead of cream, for coffee, desserts and maa, 1s cups water, %4 cup Carnation 
: 2 foot. ; i sp. salt, Sp. sugar, sp. 
- cereals. It is delicious. Just cows’ milk, ee ee 


sprinkle top with grated nutmeg, set in pan of 
boiling water and bake in a moderate oven 
until firm. This recipe serves six people. 


Plum Pudding 
¥% cup suet, %4 cup water, 34 cup molasses, 
% cup bread crumbs, % cup Carnation 
Milk, % tsp. salt, % tsp. soda, 4% cupraisins, 
¥% cup currants, ¥% tsp. cinnamon, 134 cups 
flour. Mix and sift dry ingredients. Chop 


evaporated and sterilized—that is what 
Carnation is. Buy it at your grocer’s and 
write for the Carnation Cook Book. 


suet in fine pieces, add fine bread crumbs, 

CARNATION MILK PRopUCcTS ComMPANY then add the milk and molasses. Combine 
Si aut A O the two mixtures. Turn into buttered 

New York ° Cuicaco ° SEATTLE YLMER, UNT. moulds, cover and steam from three to four 


hours. Serve with hard sauce. This recipe 
serves six people. 


Cream Tapioca Pudding 

1% cups water, % cup pearl tapioca, % cup 
Carnation Milk, % tsp. salt, 3 tbsp. sugar, 
% tsp. vanilla, 2 eggs beaten separately. 
Soak tapioca one hour in enough cold water 
to cover. Cook in double boiler until trans- 
parent. Add sugar and salt to milk and egg 
yolks slightly beaten. Combine by pouring 
hot tapioca slowly on egg mixture, return to 
double boiler and cook until it thickens. 
When thick remove from fire and fold in 
whites of eggs beaten stiff. Add flavoring 
and chill. This recipe serves six people. 


Carnation 


Bt “From Contented Cows” 
, iy" Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


The Carnation Cook Book contains more 
than 100 tested economical recipes. It 
will be mailed free on request. Send for 
this handy recipe book today. 


; Carnation Mitx Propucrs Company 
i 326 Consumers Building, Chicago 
} 426 Stuart Building, Seattle 
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How I Prepared At Home To Earn 


$30 A Week As A Dressmaker 


By Mary G. ADAMSON 


average woman. I never went to college; I 
never even finished high school. 

And I have a husband and two children. 
see, I am not over blessed with leisure. 

Just as I am the average woman, so I think my 
husband is the average man. He has never earned a 
large salary—and I don’t think he ever will. 

A year ago I saw with startling clearness that we 
would never have the little luxuries and comforts 
that we longed for unless I could somehow add some- 
thing to the family income. 


“But how??? That was the question. I couldn’t 
leave home to work because of the children. I 
couldn’t write stories and, dear knows, no one ever 
accused me of being an artist. 


Then—a sudden inspiration. Miss Fox, the best 
dressmaker in town, had been “‘just one of the girls.” 
Then suddenly every one began noticing her clothes. 
And then, just as suddenly, she started a dressmaking 
shop and was successful from the very start. 


I wondered how she had done it, because I kept 
thinking what a wonderful thing it would be if I 
could do as well. So I went down town to see Miss 
Fox and told her what was on my mind. 


“Can you keep a secret?” she asked quickly, 
I nodded yes—breathless with anticipation. 


“Then I am going to tell you something I have 
never told another living soul—outside of my family. 

“Two years ago I was in just your situation—I 
needed clothes and I needed money. ‘There were 
only three of us, too—father, mother and myseli— 
but the family income was pitifully small, even for 
just three. Somehow, we were always struggling to 
make both ends meet. There was very little left 
for clothes. ' 


“Then one day I heard of an institute of domes- 
tic arts and sciences through which one could learn, 
right at home, to make pretty, becoming clothes. 


“T began wondering, just as you are wondering 
now, if I could really learn dressmaking in my spare 
time. For I had never done much sewing, and what 
I had done had all turned out so badly. But here 
was a school that would teach me in a few short 
months all the secrets of the dressmaker’s art—how 
to make garments of every kind and in the very 
latest style for just the cost of materials. It sounded 
so reasonable that I determined to at least find out 
about it. So that night I clipped and mailed that 
coupon to the Woman’s Institute, little dreaming 
that it was to change my entire life. 


“Today I am not only able to make all of my own 
clothes at great savings, but as you know I am the 
owner of Ye Little Gown Shop.” 


“But did you learn it all through the Woman’s 
Institute?’ I asked incredulously. 


“Every bit of it. And it was ever so much easier 
than I expected. You see, the courses begin with 
simple stitches and seams and proceed by logical 
steps until you can design and make all kinds of 
becoming dresses, blouses, lingerie, wraps, and even 
tailored suits and evening gowns.” 

“Can I learn right in my own home?” I asked. 

“Fasily! And in your spare time. You see, it 
makes no difference where you live, because all the 
instruction is carried on by mail. And it is no dis- 
advantage if you are employed during the day or 
have household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much or as little 
time to the course as you wish, and just whenever 
it is convenient. And, in addition—” 


She was about to say more, but just then a cus- 
tomer came in and Miss Fox begged to be excused. 


But her words made such an impression on me 
that as soon as I got home I looked up the coupon I 
had seen so often, put it in an envelope and mailed it. 


In just a few days I got the full story of the 
Woman’s Institute. Everything was just as Miss 
Fox said it was. So I enrolled. 


I was surprised at my progress. Why, after only 
the third lesson I made the prettiest blouse for my- 
self—then a dress for my little girl—and the cun- 
ningest coat for Junior. One of the finest things 
about the Institute’s course is that there are no 
tedious preliminaries. You start right in, 


My progress was so rapid that I was sometimes 
surprised myself at what I was able to do. My hus- 
band just wouldn’t believe at first that I was really 
making all of those pretty dresses myself. And 
when I told him how little they cost, I think he 
was prouder of me than he had ever been in his life. 


Then my friends began noticing my clothes—and 
they not only admired them, but they almost deluged 
me with orders, 


So I began designing and making clothes for 
others, and for the last two months my profits have 
averaged $30 a week. Everything I made brought 
a good price and helped me to get other customers, 
because the Institute had taught me the all- 

Advertisement 


Fee of all, let me say that I am just th 


So you 
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important secrets of distinctive dress—what colors 
and fabrics are most appropriate to dillerent types of 
women—how to plan and create original effects— 
and how to develop style in a garment. 

Naturally, the money I have earned has meant a 
lot to our happiness. We have just moved into a 
larger house and I have fitted up two rooms in it as 


my workshop. Soon I shall have to get a helper, 
and then I can earn $40 or $50 a week. 

It isn’t only the money that counts, or the com- 
forts we can secure with it, but that precious feeling 
of independence. I know that I shall always be 
able to support my children and myself if anything 
should happen to my husband, 

Can you learn, too? You certainly can! In the last 
six years more than 125,000 women and girls in all 
parts of the country and in all circumstances have 
studied dressmaking and millinery at home through 
the Woman’s Institute. And today they not only 
have two or three times as many pretty clothes, but 
many of them are earning $20, $30, $40 and even 
$60 a week sewing for others. 


OULDN’T you, too, like to have prettier, 
more becoming clothes for yourself and your 
family for less than half what they now cost 
you? Wouldn’t you like to have two or three times 
as many pretty dresses at no increased expense? 
You can have them, for through the Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences you can 
learn easily and quickly, right in your own home, 
to make them yourself at merely the cost of ma-. 
terials. You can saye at least $25 on a suit priced 
at $40 in the stores, for every item of material it 
contains would cost not more than $15. On a dress 
retailing at $20, you can save $12 or $14. Even on 
a blouse or a child’s frock, or a little boy’s suit 
costing $5, it is easily possible to save $2.50 to $3 
by buying the materials and making it yourself. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


HE Woman’s In- : 

stitute is ready to 
help you, no matter 
where you live or what 
your circumstances or 
your needs. And it 
costs you absolutely 
nothing to find out 
what it can do for 
you. Just send a let- 
ter, post card or the 
convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept. 8-C, 
Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive without cost or obligation, the full 
story of this great school that is bringing to women 
and girls all over the world, the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes and hats, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being independent 
in a successful business. 
— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-C, Scranton, Penna, 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked below: 








(J Home Dressmaking L] Millinery 
(] Professional Dressmaking (J Cooking 
INDIE... setae etn capers atest het 
(Please specify whether 
ACROSS: scaucts th este : 


ws berpeeeensreeceeees see eeeeeseer 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 


two heads were close above it; their hands 
touched from time to time. : 

“This is Chinese-Hawaiian,” said Pat, 
fingering an exquisitely careful bit of drawing, 
“this, Hawaiian-Portuguese—Chinese-Portu- 
guese — Chinese-Hawaiian-Portuguese — Jap- a 
anese-American, rather rare. . . . What’s that 
perfume you use?” "a 

“Black narcissus,” said Cecily without lifting 
her head. “TI like it, don’t you? Some one 
sent it to me from New York, the other day.” 

“Some one—a man?” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“T don’t seem to like the thought.” 

“Sorry!— chis head’s absolutely brutal, 
but what a een piece of work!” 

“Filipinc-Chinese—that’s pretty rare, too. 
Your hair doesn’t look the same. What’ve 
you done to it?” 

Cecily sat back upon her heels and blinked 
at him aloofly. ‘‘Marcelled it—combed it = | 
high.” ‘ 

“Makes you look different. More con- 3 
ventional, somehow. You’d make a corking 
model, this way, for a pink-tea story.” 

“Don’t you like me?” ; 

“Gosh, what a question! It’s a choice be-. 
tween one star and another star, that’s all.” 

Cecily went back to her chair—the discreet 
moment. They talked until almost ten. 
Between conversational stretthes, he went to 
the piano, strummed a careless obligato, and 
sang to her. No technique in especial, but 
a voice of caressing sweetness, having more- 
over a gallant and swanking allure. 





WHEN he left her, he dropped into moodiness 
as startling as the creak of a shutter on a 
windless night. 
“Vou make me forget things,’ he said, 
catching both her hands in his and holding 
them hard, “but the truth is—I’m sort of 
discontented with what I’m doing. I’m keen 
about the work—but it isn’t enough. I 
thought, when I came down here, I’d get a shot 
at color. Like that print thing on your wall, 
there. I’ve got an awful thirst for color... 
but no chance to satisfy it. I was about ready 
to give ’em back their job.” 
Cecily’s big eyes questioned him wordlessly. 
«|, When I met you at that dinner-party 
the other night,” he went on, swinging her ~ » 
hands gently together and smiling. “Then 
I got a notion, all‘of a sudden, to stick it out 
another month and see if I could find the | 
combination. Maybe it’s that Honolulu x: 
isn’t far enough south. I can’t seem to dis- 
sociate it from the States—too close to the 
beaten track, eh? The Museum’s sending an 
expedition down to Samoa before long, along 
these same lines. They’ll need me—or some- \ 
body like me. Samoa would be wonderful = 
if it isn’t too lively with tourists. That book 
of O’Brien’s, you know, started a lot of "em — 
there. Oh, well. Ill get it all worked out 
sooner or later. When-do I see you again?” 
“Make any difference?” asked Cecily with = 
a faint, mocking smile of her own. a 
“Seems to,” he admitted in the same vein. 
“Funny, eh? How about tomorrowP Sun- — 
day. Let’s go off on a hike somewhere.” ahd 
When he had gone, Cecily sat down in the 
long chair, linked her fingers across her closed _ 
eyes, and said to herself; “Another mo 
So that’s that!” . 3 
She was thinking that it might very well 
possible to crowd into a month, if one w 
only reckless enough—and gave one’s ¢ 
mind to it—the biggest thing of a lifetime. 
She had about decided that Pat was 1 
to her. Madness, of course. She read 
almost at once for what he was, mo 
than amorist, eternally driven by the ne 
give beauty to the world, true to the dre 
until it put on flesh, desiring the star unt 
lay under his fingers. Rotten luck, to feel o 
hands going out to a man lik 
for trouble, that was all, And 
what would she do with the o 

























- wouldn’t trust her round the corner. 


- Bor 


man who expected of a woman, when he se- 
lected her for marriage, a. well-kept house, 
nicely-reared children, reverent observance of 
family traditions. 

“Td rather know this for a month than that 
for a lifetime,” thought Cecily hotly. ‘Lucky 
they’re not all like me. Civilization would go 
out of the window. ‘It will not last the night, 
... That might have been written on this 
nice, yellow wall. However, I’ll take my lovely 
light and say, ‘Thank you, kindly.’” 

Next day she went off on an all-day tramp 
with Pat, in breeches and puttees; a pongee 
shirt open at her slim, sunburned throat, and 
no hat at all on her smooth, dark head. They 
carried sandwiches and canteen, ate at midday 
beneath an aged kukui near the top of Tantalus, 
and talked exhaustively. They made strides 
in intimacy, of course. How otherwise? 
With the world well away below them, and 
a dozen leafy trails to loiter along in solitude 
a@ deux. Just before dark, they got back to 
the cottage, where Cher Ami met them with 
menacing whines of affection, and Genevieve 
Jones made supper for them out of the re- 
mainder of last night’s chicken. 


MISS Jones regarded Pat with psycho-ana- 
lytical clearness and decided for him, 
frankly. 

“Pm glad Cecily’s got some one to play 
with,” she told him. ‘She’s been a fish out 
of water in this place—without knowing \it.”’ 

Also, she asked him to come often, which he 
would probably have done in any case, but 
having everybody’s invitation—Cher Ami 
could hardly be torn away from the delightful 
stranger’s boots—made it simpler all around, 

When good night at last occurred in the 
shadow of the oleanders it was somehow a most 
reluctant parting. 

“Lord, it’s getting late, isn’t it?’’ said Pat. 
“You know, I hate like the dickens to go home. 
Why can’t we just start off all over again? 
It’s been such a gorgeous day : 

“More days coming,” Cecily reminded him. 

“Vou’re tired, too, aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not; are you?” 

“Not a darned bit! Well, when—” 

“You are insatiable,” said Cecily, laughing. 
“Go home—go home! You may call me up 
tomorrow—or next day—”’ 

She wanted to say she’d meet him for a swim 
in the afternoon, but she knew better. No 

romise would bring him back to her all the 
aster. Suppose waiting to hear the telephone 
ring was a bit hard on her nerves. It would 
ring eventually. And all the oftener. 

Her feminine wisdom justified itself. Pat 
came to the cottage very nearly every night 
that week. She knew exactly where that led, 
but continued happily along the road. They 
walked together, swam together, danced to- 
gether, sat together in the sentimental dusk. 
There was nothing a man and a girl might 
do in the way of pleasant dalliance which 
Cecily and Pat left untried or undone. 

People noticed them, of course. Mrs. 
Ordway maintained an accurate look-out and 
disseminated a certain amount of gossip. 
Girls whom Pat had met and forborne to play 
about with at the beach made invidious com- 


? 


~ ment on his eventual fall. 


“That girl at the Ordways’ school—thin 
with black hair” (the commonest portrait 
of Cecily). ‘“Awfully temperamental. I 
‘Too bad 
she got hold of him. He’s a wonderful dancer.” 

As if Cecily didn’t know it! She who danced 
hour after hour with him on the long, crowded 
lanais of the Moana Hotel. Wednesday night 
and Saturday night and Wednesday night 


. again, with the plangent strumming of the 


music-boys’ vague enchantment in her ears, 
with nothing in all the world so real as the feel 
of Pat’s sleeve under her cheek, the occasional 
even more breathless feel of his arm tightening 
about her, his cheek just touching the top of 
her head—and no word spoken! 

“Tf I want to pay—as I will pay, once he’s 

or what I’m getting out of this—it’s 
ffair.”’ ‘That was Cecily’s credo. 














Witte iumaniBody. Grows Old 


Sooner than Necessary 


**There’s 


OOR old Ponce de Leon followed 
a delusion and found a disap- 
pointment. 

Metchnikoff was a great scientist. 
He followed facts and found why the 
human body grows old sooner than 
necessary. 

He found that food that passes too 
slowly through the intestines (as 
many starchy, heavy and “refined” 
foods do) creates conditions which 
amount to an ageing of the body. 

“Auto-intoxication” is one of the 
terms used to describe what happens. 
Hardening of the arteries is one of 
the results. 


Sense Instead of Magic 


There is no fountain of eternal 
youth, of course. But there is an 
extension of youth, through proper 
feeding and care of the body. 

One of the distinctive qualities of 
Grape-Nuts as a food is that it helps 
to avoid the conditions pointed out 
by Metchnikoff, and by many others 
since his time, as being the real be- 
ginning of old age. 

Grape-Nuts has wide popularity 
because of its delightful taste, its 
economy and its unusual nourishment 
—but it has a larger merit than that, 


Finding the Life Elements * 


The processes that make 
Grape-Nuts — including con- 
tinuous baking for 20 hours 
—act upon the nutritive solids, 
producing a food which is 





a Reason’’ 


partially pre-digested, and develop in 
Grape-Nuts its own natural sweet- 
ness from the grains. 

Whole wheat and malted barley 
flour—from the grains which are 
richest of all in the food elements 
needed by the body—is used in mak- 
ing Grape-Nuts. All the nutriment 
of the grains is retained, including 
essential phosphates and other min- 
eral salts, intended by Nature for the 
building of human bone and_ brain 
tissue and for feeding the red corpus- 
cles of the blood. 


A Sad Waste Stopped 

Often, in making the so-called “re- 
fined” or whitened cereal products, 
these most vital of Nature’s gifts are 
thrown away.. Grape-Nuts contains 
the necessary “roughness” to stim- 
ulate quick and complete functioning 
in the digestive tract. 

Grape-Nuts delights the taste with 
the richness and sweetness of its 
flavor. Served with cream or milk, it 
supplies the body with what scientists 
have found to be an unusually ac- 
curate balance of food elements 
needed for body-building. 

Grape-Nuts puts no burden upon 
the digestion—and it passes natu- 
rally through the digestive tract 
without causing fermentation or 
creating any of those disturbing 
conditions which are so 
common, and which have 
been identified as a first and 
principal cause of the age- 
ing of the body. 


There’s a Reason’’ 


These are scientific facts about Grape-Nuts 
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The 
TALLORED WOMAN 
M.A |G SAS SZ See ies 
j and. Summer 
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Zour Spring Suit and Coat 
and rock are shown 


in the Spring issue of ‘The Tailored Woman” fash- 
ion magazine. 





There are styles for every one from daughter in 
school to grandmama, for each type from the tall 
and willowy, to the tiny and plump. And, as for 
occasions, there are models for town, for country, 
sports and dressy wear. 


And the nice part of it is, you may study and 
plan your Spring attire right at home. Instead of 
faring forth a bit confused as to the newer modes 
and how they will become you, you may learn from 
an authoritative source what the new, the correct 
and the lasting in tailored apparel will be before 
you start. 


“The Tailored Woman”’ is more than a magazine 
of abstract style information. Thirty-seven actual 
suits and coats and frocks are illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail—and—you are directed toa shop 
in your vicinity where you may see, try on and 
purchase them if you choose. You will be delighted 
with the variety of fabrics ranging from sturdy 
tweeds and homespuns to softest marvella; alluring 
shades; interesting checks, diagonals and stripes. 


Each model carries the signature of the Wooltex 
Tailors inside the collar and this is your assurance 
that style, fabric and workmanship are the kind to 
give you “That Well-Dressed Look.” 


“That Well Dressed Look” 


The Spring issue of “The 
Tailored Woman Maga- 
zine’ is now out and you 
are entitled to a copy from 
: the Wooltex merchant in 
your community. If you do 


‘lailor -m ad CS and not know who that is, write 


us and we will advise you 


, Knockabout S and see that you receive a 


copy of the magazine at 


Wooltex Tailor-mades, $38, $48, $58 Onis. Tee 
Wooltex Knockabouts, $25, $38, $45 
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| standing engagement between them. Cecily 























































the inside self of her. She told him a great 
deal, but there was infinitely more she never 
had to tell him—because he knew. Their con- 
versation was made up of sentences broken 
half-way, of intimate ‘laughter and vague, de- 
lightful allusions. A sort of sublimated kin- 
ship. Does it sound absurd? Cecily found 
the Pacific vastly bluer, the beach a deeper 
ivory, clouds fleecier over purple hills, winds © 
wistfuller at evening across the oleanders, 
while that one month went by. As it did, in- 
evitably. Three weeks more—then two—then — 
barely one. 

Greenwich Village had given her dingy red ~ 
glass for rubies. Was she to find fool’s gold | 
in Honolulu? 3 


THE days slipped away from her jealous 
grasp, each dearer than the 7 till 
suddenly fate foreclosed. a 

Cecily bought a paper on Fort Street 
late one drowsy afternoon, meaning to read _ ss 
it in the car on her way back to the cottage. 
She opened it at the first page, glanced down: 
the first two columns, turned thoughtfully 3 
about, and walked up the street carrying the 
newspaper, refolded by then, in the clutch of — 
five chilly fingers.- She walked for half an 
hour, blindly, up one street and down another, — 
getting hold of herself and facing her day of — 
reckoning. Then she went home, a trifle pale, — 
grimly cool, and made a pretense of eating 
dinner. 

The paper had told, at some length, of the — 
Museum’s Polynesian | expedition, which, it — 
appeared, was leaving in a day or so on a cer-~ ~ 
tain steamer. There were figures and names 
in the story, Pat’s name and a line about his 
work, among the rest. 

After all, it was as good a way to learn facts 
as any other. 

“‘Only—I meant to tell you myself,” said 
Pat, later on. “As soon as the thing was 4 
settled.” 

He came that night to take Cecily to dance z. 
Saturday night. It was what is called a © 


wore a new frock, a dull, soft, black thing with 
flame color lining sleeves and sash. It had cost 
more than she could wisely afford, so she was -. 
terribly fond of it. She had hoped Pat would — 
like it. He did. 

“Boy!” he said, almost rev erently, his eyes 
shining. “With your hair, it’s a knock- 
out!” , 
They went down to the Moana, where the 
usual Saturday night crowd was sitting around __ 
the little tables in the court, eddying back and — 
forth to the music of the usual quintette, and 
they danced—from half after nine till about — 
midnight. Just with each other. To Cecily it 
was like dancing over a grave. Pat was there, 
but she was losing him. She talked even more 
than most times, so he shouldn’t guess what 
a pitiful clamor her thoughts had set up. The — 
moon was full, white-gold in a windless sky; the 
surf droned on the reef; coconut palms along 
the shore made lines of ragged loveliness 
against slow-drifting, filmy clouds. ae 
on the wharf, just ‘before the music stopped, — 
Pat put his hand through Cecily’s ram and 
gave her a little shake. 
~ “Full moon!” he said excitedh 
member the first night I met you, 
told me about the ancient Hawaiia 
they used to stay up all night to lo 
You said you were going to do it 
sometime? Well, here’s our chance! 
you say? Cecily —will you?” 

Cecily caught her breath. You’ tes mai 
she said. a 

“<Thee’s a bit queer,” getottedia dE 
smiling down -at her coaxingly. “Ab, co 
on—let’s! Think what a memory fo: 
day!” 

You’d have said it wasn’t ( 
Cecily gave in all at once, like 

pling. ‘“Where’ll we go?” ghey 
a reckless, little laugh. Me f 


“Diamond Head?” said Pat. ‘Hanama 
Bay?” 

“No. Tantalus,” said she. ‘Look down 
on the town and all that. Oh, Pat, we’re 
crazy as loons! We can’t even go back and 
change into sensible clothes. Genevieve’d 
never let me get away with it. I shall have 
to go in this.” 

“Well, you’re absolutely beautiful in that— 
why not?” 

Why not, indeed? 

So they left the hotel, Cecily with only 
a scarf over the new, black frock, took a car 
into town, took another car to Punahou, to 
Makiki. In less than an hour they were 
starting up the trail that leads to Tantalus, 
Pat in dancing pumps, Cecily in small, black 
satin shoes—to sit up all night with the full 
moon! Lunacy of the most gorgeous kind. 

It’s an easy trail in the daytime; they had 
taken it more than once. It was marked with 
witch-fire that night. 

Just where the road turns its back on the 
town and winds up the sharper slope of the 
mountain, a machine met and passed them, 
going down. Its lights blinded Cecily for an 
instant. Pat drew her aside, his hand on her 
arm. She knew a moment’s reluctant un- 
easiness flickering through her rash disdain of 
consequences. 

“Who on earth? Somebody coming back 
from a party, I suppose. Lots of people have 
houses up there... .” 

Lights of certain of those houses glimmered, 
widely scattered through the dark; little, 
yellow, prudent lights. These dropped away, 
and a forest of eucalyptus rose against the 
sky. Great, arrowy trees, silent and straight 
and strong, gray-green in that eerily radiant 
air—not utterly silent, either; full of low-lisping 
whispers. Not much wind. A sort of per- 
vasive freshness—odors of leaves and earth— 
occasional drifts of spice from lantana grow- 
ing beside the road. Once, a field of calla- 
lilies, ghostly in that blaze of moonlight— 
a Japanese gardener’s hut—a tin roof gleaming 
watery silver... . 

“Tired?”’ asked Pat. 

“Not me!” said Cecily. 

Both were hard with much hiking. They 
took the hill at an easy stride. Half-way up 
they stopped for a bit to rest. Pat put his 
arm about Cecily’s shoulders; she leaned her 
head against him, laughing. 

“Mrs. Ordway—suppose she could see us! 
What a reaction she’d get, wouldn’t she?” 

“Dare say a lot of ’em would,” said Pat 
happily. “But take the thing to pieces, 
what intrinsic harm is there in our climbing 
a hill together at two a.m. any more than 
at two p.m.? Matter of custom, that’s all. 
You and me, we don’t hold with custom. 
Great kings, we are—for tonight, anyhow! 
And what a night! Look back at the sea— 
look at the sky—look at the little lights spilled 
down in the valley, there—and tell me—out 
of the very middle of your heart—were you 
ever happier?” 

“Never,” said Cecily—out of the very 
middle of her heart. 


"THEY went on. They didn’t stop again until 
~ they had come nearly to the top. Then 
they sat down among lush grasses on a lucent 
slope, breathed deeply, and felt the hot blood 
‘streaming through their veins. Spread out 
below them lay a world of argent and in- 
-effable delight. Above them, hushing of little 
restless leaves, scent of Eden in their nostrils, 
_ wind of Eden on their eyelids, cool as blown 
spray... . 
“Glad you came?” asked Pat gently. 
Cecily nodded. Fe 
“Want to talk? Let’s not! Let’s just sit 
and look—and feel—so as never to forget it.” 
He took her hand and held it close, laid his 
cheek against it one lovely moment. ‘Beauty 
—and you—and me,” he said—‘“‘on a hill-top 
together. Swear to remember it till the day 
you die!” 
_ “No need to swear,” said Cecily. 
She left her hand in his. They sat silent 
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‘Its the finished effect 


that counts” 


“T don’t know much about corsets, but I do know that the best 
dressed woman is so trim and well-tailored that even when you try 
to analyze her charm, the thought of a corset never enters your 
head. I suppose that there is something about the fit of a corset 
that does the trick. 
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That’s just the point! It’s the fit. The corset that fits is the one 
that always gives perfect proportion with every natural movement 
of the body. That’s the Thomson “Glove-Fitting’” Corset—the 
corset that conforms to the subtle lines of the figure and pre- 
serves their youthful grace.” 


175 Models—so that you can choose the corset 
that just fits you. 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _—_ SAN FRANCISCO 


THOMSON’'S 


“Glove -‘Fitting” 


CORSETS 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Royal Baking Service 


from The Royal Educational Department 


EDITOR’S NOTE— With what immense satisfaction do we enjoy a piece of good 
home made cake! How infinitely better it is than any we could possibly buy! Many cakes 
look tempting but when tasted are very dry and disappointing, lacking that flavor which 
good flour, baking powder, shortening, eggs and above all, home baking seem to give. 

Wouldn’t you like to become a better cake maker? You can, so easily. In fact, you 
may even become an expert and turn your baking knowledge into dollars, for every- 
body loves home made cake. The Royal Educational Department is ready to help 
you with suggestions and special instructions whenever you need assistance, 


Cake Troubles 


HY does my cake rise up in the mid- 

dle?” “How do you make chocolate 
icing glossy?” “How must I change a cake 
recipe when baking in high altitude?” 
Hundreds of women are writing this depart- 
ment daily such questions as these. You 
also perhaps may be bothered by similar 
baking troubles. If so, write the Royal 
Educational Department. It is prepared to 
help you as it is helping thousands of 
women all over the world. Following are 
a few of the commonest difficulties— 


Question: What makes my cakes split 
open and the batter pour down the sides? 


Answer: The ovenistoohot. A crust forms before the 
cake has hada chance torise completely, and the un- 
cooked batter forces its way through the top, making 
a very unsightly cake with poor texture. Send for the 
Glazed Paper Oven Test. It is a sheet of correct oven 
temperatures and will be of great assistance to you; 


Question: Is it necessary to use pastry 
flour for cakes? 


Answer: While pastry flour is excellent for all recipes 
in which baking powder is used, it is not necessary 
and moreover not available for everyone. All recipes 
on these pages and in the New Royal Cook Book 
were made up with an ordinary good bread flour and 
the proportion of liquid is correct. All flour, how- 
ever, should be sifted before measuring (two or three 
times is even better for cakes) and never packed down 
in the cup, but piled in very lightly. 


Question: How can I get a fine-grained 
cake? 


Answer: Cream butter or other shortening before 
adding sugar—use fine granulated sugar if possible. 
Beat the batter well after adding each ingredient, 
and when the beaten egg whites are added last, mix 
them lightly, but very thoroughly, into the batter. 
On the other hand, hard beating at this stage tends 
to toughen the cake. Bake the cake in a moderate 
oven, increasing the heat slightly after it has been in 
the oven about 10 minutes, 





3 The Birthday Cake 





Remember grown-ups as well as little folks 
will appreciate a birthday cake. It must be 
of superfine quality. This inexpensive 
Pound Cake (recipe below) is delicious; 
for one still less costly you might try the 
Royal Cream Loaf Cake (page 12 New 
Royal Cook Book) which is so light and 
fine you would never dream that it requires 
but two eggs. 


Of course the birthday cake must go as 


Send for the New Royal Cook Book today —it’s free and complete, 
containing all departments of cookery. Address — 

ROYAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 129 William Street, New York 


* 


far as possible. Everybody will want a piece 
perhaps two, so here is a way of cutting it 
that will surprise you by its economy. 


With a sharp knife, beginning at the 
outside, cut around in circles until you 
reach the center, then slice through each 
circular piece as illustrated. 


Small families, however, will not eat a 
whole cake at one time; therefore instead 
of the usual way, cut desired number of 
pieces from center of the cake as illustrated 
below. To keep the rest fresh push the 
two remaining pieces close together like a 
whole cake. This will keep it moist and 
soft several days. 





This is the 
fifth of the 


Royal Baking 
Service 





Cut these out and put in your cook book 


Pound Cake 


I cup butter 

I cup sugar 

I teaspoon vanilla extract 

I teaspoon lemon extract 

5 eggs 

2 cups flour 

I teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 

Cream butter thoroughly; add sugar very slow- 

ly, beating well between each addition. Add fla- 
voring and yolks of eggs which have been beaten 
until pale yellow. Beat egg whites until light and 
add with flour which has been sifted with the baking 
powder two or three times. Beat mixture well for 
several minutes, until very light and fluffy. Bake 
in greased loaf pan in moderate oven about one 
hour. Cover with the following frosting: 


Ornamental Frosting 


1/4 cups granulated sugar 

% cup water 

2 egg whites 

I teaspoon flavoring extract 

I teaspoon Royal Baking Powder. 

Boil sugar and water without stirring until 
syrup spins a thread; add very slowly to beaten 
egg whites; add flavoring and baking powder and 
beat until smooth and stiff enough to spread. Put 
over boiling water stirring continually until icing 
grates slightly on bottom of bowl. Spread on cake, 
saving a small portion of icing to ornament the 
edge. This can be forced through a pastry tube, 
or, through a cornucopia made from ordinary white 
Jetter paper. 


Royal Tropic Aroma Cake 
(Illustrated above) 


% cup shortening 

1% cups sugar 

I cup milk 

\% teaspoon salt 

I teaspoon nutmeg 

2 eggs 

2% cups flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

I teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream shortening; add sugar and b : 

Mix well and add (sifted touetber! half the deur) 
baking powder, salt and spices; add milk and re- 
mainder of dry ingredients. Bake two-thirds of 
this batter in two greased layer tins, and to the 
remaining third add one tablespoon cocoa which 
has been mixed with one tablespoon boiling water. 
Use this for middle layer, Bake layersin hot oven 
I5 to 20 minutes. Put following filling and icing 
betweenlayers and on top of cake. 

2 tablespoons butter 

I tablespoon cocoa 

2 cups confectioner’s sugar 

3 tablespoons strong coffee 

I teaspoon vanilla extract 

Cream butter. Add sugar and cocoa very 

slowly, beating until light and fluffy. Add vanilla 
and coffee slowly a few drops at a time, making 
soft enough to spread. 
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| born to hunt together. ...I don’t | 


















It Gives a Lovely Light — 


along time. After a while they talked. They 
told each other anything that in the month 
behind them they might somehow have left 
unsaid. They knew an incredible and dis- 
embodied nearness. While the moon slipped 
down the sky, they watched—and whispered— 
and possessed the drowsing world. 

Suddenly—it seemed suddenly—the en- 
chanted bubble disappeared behind the black 
shoulder of the mountain. A chill crept over 
the sky. Mists lay dim along the sea-coast 
far below. The wind had all at once an edge. 

“Tet’s go!” said Cecily. 

Pat stood up and caught her hands in his, 
pulled her to her feet. They ran down the 
trail together. It was darker, going down, but — 
still wonderful. They talked hardly at all. 
They went faster. A clock in the first house 
they passed on Makiki Street struck four as 
they went by. Dawn was in the air, but not 
yet visibly. Grayness over everything—an 
unearthly grayness. 

They stood at last on the steps of the cottage. 

“Good night,” Cecily whispered. ‘‘Good — 
morning—good night!” 

“Good night,” said Pat very low. ‘ 

He turned to ¥o, came back, and put both 
arms about her—held her so close it hurt— 
kissed her hair, then her eyelids . . . then 
breathlessly, blindly, world-without-end, her 
Lasers ee 

Peso you shan’t forget!” he said very low; 
flung himself down the steps and was gone. 

Genevieve was awake, caustic, and very 
nearly cruel, because she had been awake for 
hours, worrying. Cecily told her quite frankly | 
where she had been and-why. 

“You'll just about lose your job if this thing 
gets out,” said Genevieve. “Suppose you 
had met Mrs. Ordway on the road! She’s 
been up on Tantalus the past week.” 

Cecily remembered with a horrid little qualm 
the car that had passed them. 

“Suppose any one at all had seen you. I 
must say, Cecily, I think you’re a complete 
fool. You’re crazy about this man, and yet 
you go off on a wild jaunt like this with him. 
Don’t you know men don’t care about that 
sort of thing in girls? They believe in freedom 
—for themselves. Not for you. You’ve 
cheapened yourself in his eyes, that’s all!” 

“Shut up, please,” said Cecily briefly. “TI 
know all that.” ge 

She knew, also, a bitter and voiceless woe if 
Pat should be thinking light of her. As 
most likely he was. Genevieve was right. 
Men believed in freedom—for themselves. 


MORNIN G grew into outright day. Cecily 
'~ had a bath and changed to a cotton frock. 
Breakfast—in comparative silence. Genevieve 
went off to her office. The cottage was still, 
too still for comfort. Cecily had a class at ten. 
She made no pretense of going to it. Sat in 
the long chair instead, with her chin in her 
hands, and tried to think what next. 
At a little before eleven Pat came up the 
steps, looked in at the door, and found her 
there. ; ea es 
“Hello,” said Pat His voice had a q 
new note. Excited, but not just that. 
dent, somehow. “May I come in?”  — 
““Hello—yes, do!” said Cecily. She smil 
with her lips. : 4 j 
He came in, sat on the table beside he 
swung one foot nervously. ‘Sleep any? 
inquired. ‘Neither did I! Listen—Cecily 
wonderful news! One of the men who y 
going on the expedition broke his | 
morning!” Es pep iN ae 
“Hope you congratulated him,” said ¢ 
“Don’t be a nut. See what that mee 
It’s only clerical stuff, but they want so 
at once—anybody that can use a typev 
and take notes. I beat it out here like 
to tell you. . . . I know-it sounds wil 
you and I aren’t the Main Street kind—we 








there’s another girl in the world wo 
gone off with me last night thomas 
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Your boy 


will eat almost anything that tastes good 


But you know that you must satisfy his hungry appetite 
with food that means his health and happiness and future 
well-being. 

We, as makers of foods, share your responsibility for the 
health of your youngsters. It is a sobering responsibility. 
It makes purity and goodness a matter of principle to us. 

Every one of our loyal workers feels in honor bound to 
prepare Heinz foods just as carefully as you prepare things 
in your own kitchen for your own children to eat. 


AL. J. Heinz Company 
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ashing tests made by leading woolen manufacturer 
show safest way to wash woolens 


(peers meat EROS VE Ci EEE TR ES OLR ELT 





OOL is more sensitive than 

any other fabric and requires 
more careful laundering. A baby’s 
woolen shirt or band, for instance, 
may shrink and yellow almost be- 
yond recognition in three careless 
washings. 


The manufacturer is as much in- 
terested as the wearer in finding the 
safe way to wash woolens. For this 
reason the makers of Carter’s under- 
wear had laundering tests made. The 
letter from the William Carter Com- 
pany tells what these tests showed 
about the safe way to wash woolens 
and why, as a result, they enthusias- 
tically recommend Lux. 
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gros © To keep woolens soft and unshrunken 

& as i : ; 
en yas Rees Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux into a thick 
1 as pnsants' ay if vines 4 lather in half a bowlful of very hot water. Add 

\ € . i i 

\ gent? ee sever®h erage mem eerons we re cold water until lukewarm. Dip garment up and 
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\ . ue une Dey, ete es an —e down, pressing suds repeatedly through soiled 
tee : yashee Pas IDES on BS entire seth eed ij spots. Do not rub, Rinsein three lukewarm waters, 
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ee oo qoole eee ravDins Seon" " that of the ordinary room is the best. 


Shirts and stockings may be dried on 


yo 308 Fy th g wooden forms. 
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a ars Q advice—it is free. Address Lever Bros. Co, 
= qe are we Dept K-3Cambridge, Mass. 
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Won’t injure anything 
pure water alone won’t harm 
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Just free. Not afraid to be yourself. Well— 
that finished me. I never did see how I was 
going to say good-by to you. Now I know it 
can’t be done. I want you to come along— 
Cecily!” 

When she just looked back at him, her eyes 
misting, he added with an almost unbearable 
tenderness. ‘‘You’ll have to marry somebody 
some day, you know. . . .” 

“Pat, is this your idea ‘of an offer of mar- 
riage?” 

He got off the table, took her hands, and 
caught her up into his arms by way of im- 
peding further criticism. ‘First time I’ve 
ever done it. Always sidestepped successfully 
before. Always picked out the nearest exit 
and walked quietly toward it. Now—” he 
uttered a short laugh of derision—‘‘I’m not 
free without you—can’t work for thinking of 
you! We'll have to get married today— 
tomorrow at the latest. Sail on Thursday. 
Oh, Cecily, say you'll do it! I’ve got ’em 
waiting till I telephone ’em if you will or 
won’t. . . . When IJ think of sailing the South 
Seas—with you alongside—and such a peach 
of a job ahead! You wait. J’ll knock ’em, 
-back in the East! A couple of years from now, 
there’ll be a one-man show in New York. 
This is a chance in a million.” 

Triumphant youth blazed up in him like 
fire. Passion was in his hands and lips, re- 
sistless pleading in his voice. “Cecily, look 
at me! Look at me, sweetest!” 

Cecily thought of Genevieve’s spinster 
wisdom. She looked at Pat—and away again. 
The teasing eyes brimmed over. 

““Tt makes a lovely light,’” she told him, 
deliciously unsteady. ‘‘Go on—telephone ’em. 
Pl go.” 

His arm tightened swiftly; his cheek brushed 
her bent, dark head. .. . 

Old stuff? Doubtless. But things of that sort 
come true year after year-—like dogwood in April. 


Stairways That Beautify 
(Continued from page 53) 


not only are suited to Colonial dwellings, 
but also may be adapted to the simple modern 
home of no special period or tradition. 
An additional retired stair is a convenience 
in the modern home. It gives a certain 
privacy to a set of rooms which they would 
not have when opening only on the general 
passageway of the dwelling. To effect econ- 
omy in this direction, it is often possible to 
have a short flight of, say, four steps, end at 
a landing from which the rest of the flight 
continues up at a right angle, and from w hich 
a similar flight of four steps descends at the 
opposite right angle—twin branches from the 
main stair. This affords substantially a front 
and a back entrance to the same staircase. 
The primary object of stairs in the house is 
to afford a safe and convenient communication 
between floors at different levels. To make 
this communication easy, the rise and width, 
or tread, of the steps should be regular and 
suitably proportioned to each other. An often 
used rule is to make the sum of the riser and 
the tread equal to about seventeen inches. 
The forms of staircases are various, the 
simplest being a straight flight. This type 
consumes unnecessary space, however, un- 
less made uncomfortably steep. In small 
houses where space must be economized, 
stairways are often built in broken flights, 
each section at right angles to the one pre- 
_ ceding, or with winding stairs. The latter, 
~ though graceful and often appealingly mys- 
_terious, are undeniably awkward in actual 
use, but when beautifully proportioned and 
designed, they become features of marked 
distinction. Frequently, straight and winding 
stairs are combined in a single flight with good 
effect. Attractive results have thus been pro- 

_ duced in the tiny hall at the bottom of page 

53, where a ramped balustrade lends interest. 

__ While adequate lighting is desirable what- 
ever the type of staircase, it is imperative 
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EV sac tls 
Maternity 
Corset 


Provided in 
hoe ea ey 
$3195 to$12.50 


Style Book Free 


Sent FREE — this beautiful 76-page 
Style Book, “Stylish Apparel for 
Expectant Mothers’’. Pictures the 
Lane Bryant Maternity Corset and 
other maternity apparel of every kind. 


The very latest styles—the same pretty 
clothes that other women are wearing, 
but cleverly designed to conceal condition. 


The Styles Include— 


Maternity dresses, ‘‘with no maternity look’’ 

Full cut coats with form-concealing lines 

Adjustable skirts that cannot ‘‘hike’’ or sag 

Safe Maternity Nightgowns,open all way down front 

Self-adjusting petticoats, with double drawstring 

The Lane Bryant Maternity Corset, pictured above 

Also obstetrical supplies for time of confinement 
and complete layettes for the coming baby. 


This big, beautiful Style Book will be sent 
to you absolutely free. Mailed ima plain 
envelope. A postcard will bring it. Ad- 
dress Dept. 11. Write for your book today. 


ane BD 


‘Address Dept.1l 
38  St.at5™@ Ave. 


YOU~—as an expectant mother—really 
should wear a corset. You cannot go 
without one. But the regular typeof 


corset won’t do. It is dangerous both 
to you and your baby. It exerts a cruel 
downward pressure on the abdomen, and not 
only accentuates the maternity appearance, 
but, embarrassingly, distorts the figure. 


Wear a maternity corset—one that is spe- 
cially designed and approved by physicians 
to help you through this critical period. 


Conceals Condition 


The Lane Bryant Maternity Corset is the SAFE 
maternity corset. It supports both the abdomen and 
back ; it relieves aching muscles; and, by harmoniz- 
ing the figure, it conceals the maternity condition. 


Lane Bryant is the oldest house in the world 
specializing on maternity wear. Lane Bryant knows 
by twenty years’ experience just what corset you 
should wear, and more than a million women grate- 
fully acknowledge the support and comfort of Lane 
Bryant Maternity Corset. Read what one womansays: 


“Childbirth Almost Painless’ 


Says Mrs. L. H. Gilles of 
3323 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


“T couldn’t begin to tell how much my Lane 
Bryant Maternity Corset has done for me. 

“For several months before my first baby came, 
I did not wear a corset at all. I stayed home the 
last three months, till I was a nervous wreck, and 
the baby that came has grown into a boy who is 
nervous and not a bit sunny in his disposition. 

“But my last baby is all smiles and sunshine. 
Before he was born I wore my Lane Bryant corset 
from the third month till the very day of confine- 
ment. My baby weighed over ten pounds; yet his 
birth was practically painless. My neighbors say 
they never saw such a good natured baby. 

“I attribute much of this to a good mental state 
due to my comfort and my appearance. I cannot 
over-praise the Lane Bryant Maternity Corset."* 


We never print a letter without permission. 


Begin right. Send today for the Style book pictured 
below. It pictures and describes this corset and other 
apparel for Expectant Mothers. Free. Write today. 
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HE PROPER CARE of the 


HE first essential to healthy hair is which it contains 
the proper care of the scalp. San-Tox hair glands w 
Liquid Shampoo is an invigorating and 
healthful scalp cleanser. It lathers freely, 
<inses quickly, thoroughly, and easily, 4 
d leaves the hair soft and 4 Fo 
». And the generousg 
asure of cocoag 
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‘The use of San=Tox 
_Liquid Shampoo once 
1 week will stimulate 
, }the hair follicles. Get 
éSan-Tox Liquid Sham- 
‘poo at any San-Tox drug 
store. There are 
é f thous: 









































ROUGHOUT the country, 
in thousands of drug stores, the 
San-Tox nurse’s face in the 
window guides you in the pur- 
chase of pure and efficacious 
preparations for toilet, healti, 
and hygiene. For only San-Tox 
druggists, specially appointed 
because of their high standing, 
sell San-Tox preparations. The 
purity of San-Tox products is 
guarded by theselection of tested 
ingredients which are compiled 
through scientific formulae by 
trained chemists. Hence your 
confidence in any preparation 
bearing the San-Tox name may 
be complete. The nurse’s face 
on the packet and in the drug 
store window tells you which is 
San- Tox. 


: Tue De Pree Company 
* New York Holland, Mich, San Francisco 
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Stairways That Beautify 


where there are winding stairs, as the absence 
of sufficient light may lead to serious accidents. 
The needful illumination may be secured 
artificially, by means of a lantern or candela- 
bra fixture hung in the stair-well, or from a 
window or windows on each landing, or a sky- 
light at the top of the well. Even where there 
are abundant windows, lighting fixtures must 
be provided for use at night. 

Among other structural points to be con- 
sidered are the allowance for head-room—that 
is, the distance from the level of a tread to that 
portion of the ceiling or succeeding flight im- 
mediately above it—which never should be 
less than seven feet; and the relation of steps 
to landings. Straight flights should be com- 
posed, as a rule, of not fewer than four, nor 
more than twelve steps. If it is desired to 
continue more than this number in a straight 
line, the flight should be broken by a landing 
equal in length to at least the width of the 
stairs. The somewhat monotonous effect of 
this type of staircase may be relieved by 
various devices, one of the most successful 
being to let the stairs pass behind a portion 
of the wall, as in the interesting two-story 
living-room on page 52. 

The construction of stairs is more important — 
than many realize. They receive more and 
rougher usage than other parts of the house, 
because the wear is all localized upon a small 
area. They are conspicuously placed either 
in the hallway near the entrance or at one end 
of the living-room, and are seen by every one 
who enters the building. Any defects are 
readily noticed, as are also any unusual ~ 
beauties. Inasmuch as trunks, heavy furni- 
ture, and other freight must often be carried 
up the stairs, they should be of ample width, 
and it usually is not desirable to have the 
staircase leading from the living-room unless 
there is also an additional rear stairway. 

The wood of which stairs are built should be 
carefully selected to harmonize with the trim 
of the surrounding rooms. Only sound lumber 
should be accepted, and where a stained finish 
is to be used, color and grain should be uniform. 
But the most careful selection cf wood is of 
little avail, if, after it is put in use, it warps, 
or cracks, or pulls out of shape. This is what 
happens when the process of seasoning has 
not been thorough. Seasoning increases 
both strength and hardness. Kiln drying, 
by removing moisture, makes the wood less 
liable to shrinkage and more resistant to decay. 

Excessive economy is often practised in 
cellar stairs. The fact that they are not seen | 
by visitors appears to make them unworthy of 
thought in some opinions. - As a result they 
often are dark, steep, and rickety, with low 
head-room, and often without a hand-rail. 
Inasmuch as furnace work is carried on in the 
cellar, which also provides storage for pre-, 
serves, canned goods, trunks, and other house- 
hold effects, it is but a reasonable precaution 
to have the stairs substantial in structure, easy 
of ascent, and provided with ample light. A 
special aid to safety is to have the lowest 
step whitewashed. 


Notre:—To obtain the advice of Good — 
Housekeeping’s decorators on any problem 
connected with the beautifying of the 
home, send @ 2c stamp for a question- — 
naire to fillin and return to the Depa 
ment of Furnishings and Decoratieaas 


Old New York in the New 


(Continued from page 27) ae 


Madame Jumel was free from him, and ree 


turning to her beloved Paris, where—in 
consideration of Burr’s position—she was - 
called the “‘vice-queen of America.” Her 


old age was spent in the house, and there Sicmaas 


died. 









in the days of Washington, for it has been 
faithfully restored to very nearly its original 
condition. The grounds around it—the wee 4 





Today this old house looks much as iia r. 


. 


ing paths of brick and gravel, the gnarled trees 
and thick shrubbery—make a perfect setting 
for this stately mansion. It seems to hold it- 
self aloof from the modern buildings around it 
—to rest content in the grandeur of its memo- 
ries. And it seems fitting that it should do 
so. Have not these stately pillars witnessed 
some of the most stirring events of our history? 
Have not these wide halls echoed to the tread 
of our most illustrious citizens—Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, Knox, Henry 
Clay, and hosts of others? Has not this 
famous house seen the thirteen stars of our 
flag multiply until there are forty-eight? 
‘Has it not seen the little town of New York 
grow into the greatest city of the world? 

And now that you have rubbed the 
twentieth century mist from your eyes, come 
and stand near the old Dyckman House at the 
edge of a field overlooking the Albany Post 
Road. Here comes the Wednesday coach! 
It rounds the turn gallantly, all glistening 
paint, rattling wheels and jingling harness. It 
lumbers by, swings the corner, and is lost in its 
own dust toward Kingsbridge. 


ACROSS the valley rises the rugged breast of 

Laurel Hill, topped by the earthworks of 
Fort George. Behind you lies the gentle slope of 
Cock Hill, now called Inwood. Near by are 
broad fields bordered with smiling hedgerows, 
broken here and there by irregular clusters of 
trees under which fat cattle are grazing. In 
the orchard beyond, white chickens dart 
through the grass in a never-ending hunt for 
grasshoppers. The distant plowman calls to 
his plodding oxen—a hawk wheels slowly over- 
head—the world is at peace. This is the scene 
that the old Dyckman House looked out upon 
in the days of its youth. 

On this spot Jan Dyckman built his first 
house in 1666, on an original grant from the 
Crown. There it stood, in sturdy -comfort, 
till the days of the Revolution came. William 
Dyckman and his six sons were forced to fly 
for their lives when the British occupied the 
country roundabout, so they joined the famous 
Westchester Guides, and became trusted 
scouts for the Colonial army. After seven 
years of exile William Dyckman returned and 
found the home of his grandfather a charred 
ruin. The British had burned it as a punish- 
ment. There, on the ashes of the old house, 
the new house was built, in 1783. 

The house itself, while not large, has an ap- 
pearance of comfort and amplitude. Its 
- spacious veranda, massive chimneys, and gen- 
erous roof-lines bespeak the homely comfort 
of the early Dutch settlers. And comfort it 
was to them, though to us, accustomed to 
modern conveniences, life in the old Dutch way 
would have had many drawbacks. 

This is an old Dutch farmhouse restored 
as it was in the days of its youth. Now let 
us look at one that stands today just as it was 
_ built—the Townsend Poole Cottage. 

To find this old place you must travel from 

the Dyckman House southeast across the 

_ Harlem River, climb the bluff, and descend its 

eastern slope about half-way. Here stands the 

_ house just as time has left it. No loving hand 

has tried to restore it. It is shabby, decrepit, 

out-at-heel and broken down, but it still re- 

tains a dignity—a quiet superiority to the 

newer buildings around it—that only an old 
house can have. 

The Townsend Poole Cottage stands at the 
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That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test 
which will change your ideas about teeth 
cleaning. 


The old methods failed to end film. 
So millions have found that well-brushed 
teeth discolored and decayed. Now 
dental science has corrected those mis- 
takes, and we urge you to see the 
result. : 


Film—the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their great destroyer. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. It 
dims the teeth, then may foster attacks 
on them. When you leave it, night and 
day it may do ceaseless damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 


Results quick 


This ten-day test will surprise you. 
It will give you a new idea of what 
clean teeth mean. The benefits to you 
and yours may be life-long in extent. 


Each use will also multiply the sali- 
vary flow. That is Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It will multiply the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It will mul- 
tiply the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


istakes 


look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. Also of many diseases. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able author- 
ities have amply proved them. Leading 
dentists everywhere endorse them. 


Both are combined in a_ dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Millions of people 
have come to employ it. And glisten- 
ing teeth, half the world over, now show 
its delightful effects, 


and amazing 


So five effects, now considered 
tial, come from every application. 
the early result is clean, beautiful 


essen- 
And 
teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


This test will be a revelation to you. 
Cut out the coupon so yeu won’t for- 
get. 








_ junction of two of the oldest roads in this part * 

__ of New York; Macomb’s Road and Featherbed SAT OEE a 
Lane. There is a quaint tradition regarding Pp cl ‘ 1 x is 
_ the way in which this tiny lane acquired its eG (2 $s Q 24nN: 10 Day Tube Free 
. mame. It is said that, during the early days REG.U.S. THE PEPSODENT COMPANY ~ 





of the Revolution, a small party of Colonial 
_ troops clambered up this steep and stony 
_ pathway to surprise the Hessians. In order a 
__ to deaden the sound of the cannon wheels, the) A _scientific film | combatant, whose 
women of the neighborhood covered the road| every application brings five desired 
their most cherished household possessions | effects. Approved by highest authori- 
eir feather beds. Hence the name—/|ties, amd now advised by leading den- 
erbed Lane! So runs the story—believe | tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
as you choose—but I, for one, like | the large tubes. 

that it is true. 





Dept. 637, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ili. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 






The New-Day Dentifrice 
















Oniy one tube to a family 
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Great-Grandmother’s hand loom may have woven 
this “Virginia Beauty” bed cover during the exciting 
days of the Revolution. Perhaps she knew it by the 





a New England names of “Dog Tracks” and “‘Cats- 
g if “Dog 2 

paw’, or the southern names of “Snowball” and 

“Dogwood Blossom.’ Gay indeed were its colors of 


red and blue, hand-dyed from madder and larkspur, 
or possibly white ash middle bark. Dainty colorings 
but no more delightful than those of Kenwood Kover- 
lets the creation of today, woven in three ‘patterns 
of twelve color combinations as lovely as the old 


Propucrs hand-woven spreads. 





Kenwood Koverlets— 


all wool warmth and lightness plus the color charm 


I16 


of the Homespun Covers on the Old High Beds 


Kenwood Koverlets, the creation of today with a pleasing 
touch of yesterday, are woven entirely from pure, fleecy wool 
selected for warmth, and strength and lightness. All that cozy 
“feel” is retained in the weaving. These Kenwood Koverlets 
are as soft and light as we can make them, and as warm 
and comfortable as one can wish. 


They come, this alluring family of Koverlets, in Spring Beauty, 
White Cloud and Starfield patterns—twelve lovely combina- 
tions. The edges are either self finished, or bound across ends 
with 3-inch satin ribbon, Size 62 x 84. 


Go shopping today for Kenwood Koverlets. If your 
favored dealer does not have them, write us for catalog of 
Kenwood products and the name of dealer nearest you. 


Kenwood All Wool Products include .Bed Blankets, 

Baby Blankets, Sleeping Bags, Sitting Out Bags, Motor 

Robes, Men’s Half Hose, Boys’ Golf Stockings. 
Kenwood Mills, Department K, Albany, N. Y. 


Kenwood Miils, Ltd., Arnprior, Canada. 
March 1922 Good Housekeeping 





Backwash 


(Continued from page 20) 


caring for her, and I was wondering why the 


old lady with the shears doesn’t cut a few 
threads before her sister tangles them, when 
Captain Corbett thrust his head inside the 
door. 

“No, no, I won’t come in,”’ he said when he 
saw Robey and me, but his gorgon head had 
turned us to stone somehow, and the doctor 
and I came out. 

As I went by the sun parlor I saw Corbett 
with the man from the Portland, chuckling 
and chortling like an ancient bird of prey. 

He was in Alice’s room the next time I went 
there, and talking to Mrs. Hillyer about the 
old rush days of the Klondike, rattling on 
about LeBarge, and Juneau, and Burke, and 
Captain Munn, and the Hollands, recounting 
the big strikes and the hardships, the thrills 
and the terrors of that monumental melo- 
drama, until I wondered a little why the ex- 
perience hadn’t enlarged his shriveled old soul. 

“T knew it as a woman couldn’t,” he was 
boasting to Mrs. Hillyer. ‘You never saw 
the inside of a dance hall in all the time you 
were there, Pl wager. There wasn’t one of 
them I didn’t know. I knew the stories of all 
of them. There was the Alamo, and there 


was Barnard’s, and there was the Sweden 


and the Northern Lights.” 

I could see that Mrs. Hillyer was growing 
uneasy under his recountal, and I supposed 
that she didn’t want to have Alice listening to 
his garrulous ramblings when she tried to cut 
him short. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I never saw them.” Her 
tone implied that she didn’t want to hear of 
them now any more than she had wanted to 
see them then. 

“You came out in nineteen hundred, didn’t 
your” he queried. 

“Ves,” she said. Her voice trembled a 
little as she added, “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he told her. “I’d come out 
the year before.” 

A look of swift relief flashed over her face, 
only to go before his next words: 

“The man from the Portland who’s here now 
says he came down on the boat with you. He 
used to know your husband well.” / 

She caught her breath sharply, and her 
hand clutched the side of the chair. She 
looked at Alice with fear in her eyes, and I saw 
that old Captain Corbett was studying her 
with the shrewdness of malice. 

alts queer that I can’t remember you in 
Dawson,” she said to him. 

“Maybe you’d remember me,” he said, 

“if you’d known that I was the man who sold 
the Jack-Knife to Cornelius Hillyer for fifty 


thousand dollars when I went out in ninety- | 


nine. | He took two million out of it the next 
year.” 
“But it wasn’t his fault that nethee cf you 
knew its value when you sold,” she protested. 
“Maybe not,” he said, and I held the BY 
to his interest in the Hillyers. 


MEB::. HILLYER must have guessed its por- 


tent for she watched him with narrowed 
gaze. What did she have to fear from him, I 


asked myself. He’d evidently sold the mine 


outright, or he’d have taken measures to win it 
back before this time. He had no cause ap- 
parently to blame anything but ill luck or his 


own lack of judgment for his loss and another _ 


man’s gain, but I knew that Mrs. Hillyer 
dreaded something from him when I heard her 
asking Murray when she could take Alice home. 

“Not for a fortnight,” Murray said, and 
Esther Wells agreed with her. 

Sir Henry Mortimer had put the fear of God 
in all our hearts, and no one dared risking his 
case by a removal before he came back to give 


the word, and so Alice Hillyer stayed in the 
Fraser while Captain Corbett sat in the sun — 
parlor with the miner from up-country, and 


Nedda Charlton came slowly back to strength | 
in Ward Seven. ih 
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- She came as one who returns wearily from 
a hard journey, and she lingered in convales- 
cence as if she found it an oasis in a dun desert. 
She used to smile at me, when I’d come in, as 
if she were a child in a strange place, grateful 
for a befriending hand, and she was so docile 
and sweet of temper that I used to fly into 
a rage when I’d hear an echo of the innuendoes 
which old Corbett was scattering about her 
around the hospital. I can’t imagine how he’d 
come to know that there was something strange 
about her delayed departure for China, for 
Esther Wells and I hadn’t said a word, but 
ambulance men talk sometimes, and Corbett 
wasn’t above gossiping with them. From 
Nedda no one had a word to identify her be- 
yond her name, until the day when I wheeled 
her into Alice Hillyer’s room. 


TP been putting off the visit out of a feeling 

that I didn’t want to bring them together, 
making excuse that Nedda had nothing to 
wear. “Her luggage is down at the wharf,” 


_ IT had said, and forgotten that I’¢ said it in 


Robey’s hearing until the trunks and bags 
came to the hospital. 

Then I couldn’t postpone the visit, for 
Alice Hillyer knew as well as I did that the 
girl in Seven was getting well. I dug down 
in the trunk for something, finding a lounging 
tobe of gold brocade which reminded me of 
one I’d seen Sarah Bernhardt wear in Camille, 
and which sent Henderson’s eyebrows up an 
inch. We wrapped Nedda in it, and I set off 
with her. Robey, coming out of his office, 
bowed low before her grandeur, declaring 
that she looked like a royal princess come to 
her throne. She smiled a little, twisted smile 
when he rallied her on her gorgeousness, but 
the glance she sent after him held a strange, 
pathetic questioning. 

Alice Hillyer welcomed her with that radiant 


friendliness which made her chief charm, but 


I could see that she was watching Nedda with 
the thought of what she might mean to Robey. 
I fancied, when she asked.me to wheel Nedda 
to the window, that she wanted to study her 
better, and I felt like refusing, but I had no 
real reason, and so I shoved over the chair and 
stood back of it while they talked. 

Tf there’s one thing more than another— 
except Esther Wells—that keeps me at the 
Misericordia, it’s the joy of watching out over 
the harbor. There’s always a forest of Union 
Jacks and Stars and Stripes, and liner’s steam- 
ing up for Yokohama or Shanghai, and a boat 
with the flag of Holland come out of the islands 
of the South Seas, and all the little coastwise 
boats, slipping in and out, going to San Fran- 
cisco and Panama, and up the Straits, and on 
to Alaska. There’s a Japanese junk and some 
old three-master carrying ginseng across the 
world. There’ll be a whaler, and a sealer from 
the fleet, and the queer old tramps from the 
seven seas; and always the boats go moving 
in and out, in and out, like shuttles weaving 
patterns on the woof of the water. People 
come to the Misericordia from all over the 
world, for we’re set on the road to Jericho, and 
sometimes they tell me of other harbors, of 
how New York gleams like silver in the sun- 
light, and how London glows like gold in the 
smoke clouds over the river, and how the East 
and West, France and Spain and Africa, meet 
on the Quai at Marseilles, and of how all the 
colors of the rainbow hang out on the ropes 
which flap over the streets on the docks at 
Naples. They talk of the yellow walls of 
Malta, and of Tunis with the desert back of 
it, and Port Said, and Jaffa, and they say 
that the Golden Horn is the greatest of them 
all; but somehow it’s this port of the north, 
looking out to the unknown, to the unexplored 
mountains of Alaska, to the wilderness of 
Siberia, to the strange, mysterious lands back 
of the Treaty Ports on the other side of the 
Pacific, which lifts me out of thought of Ward 
Seven and of the Martha McLean who is 
instead of the Martha McLean who wants to 
be. Backwash of the North, and backwash of 


the East sweep into the curve of the bay be- 


tween the mountains, and swirl and eddy there, 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in 





FREE—THIS BOOK ON 


HOME BEAUTIFYING 


This book contains practical sugges- 
tions on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting. Explains 
how you can easily and economically 
refinish and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in perfect condi- 
tion. Tells just what materials to 
use and how toapply them. Includes 
color card, gives covering capacities, 
etc. Use coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


three convenient forms—Paste Wax 
for polishing floors and linoleum— 
Liquid Wax the dust-proof polish 
for furniture, woodwork, and auto- 
mobiles— Powdered Wax for 


dancing floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, pol- 
ishes, preserves and protects—all in 
one operation. It does not catch 
dust and lint—takes all the drudgery 
from dusting—rejuvenates the original 
finish and gives an air of immaculate 
cleanliness. 














You will find our book particularly 
interesting and useful if you plan on 
building or remodeling. It tells how 
to finish inexpensive soft woods so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as 
hardwood. Enables you to talk in- 
telligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Depart- 
ment is in the hands of a corps of 
experts who give all questions on wood 
finishing prompt and careful attention. 


Do not hesitate to bring your wood 
finishing problems to us—there is no obliga- 
tion whatever attached to this service. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your book on Home Beautifying, ‘The 
; Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 


One of our best Painters is 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH3, Racine, Wis. 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
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KUMFY RIB 


For The Precious Baby! 


ROM the moment Baby opens 

her big eyes upon the world of 
“grown-ups” until she reaches the 
mighty age of four, Kumfy Krib is 
her ideal home. For the first few 
months it is her bassinet. When she 
is older and able to play, Kumfy 
Krib is both krib and safe play pen. 


Kumfy Krib is a real economy. It 
combines all the advantages of a 
separate bassinet, crib and play pen 
at a decidedly lower cost. It is 
durably made with flat, resilient 
springs and soft, comfortable mat- 
tress. It cannot tip over. It has 
added strength in its wheel equip- 
ment. And it can be lowered from 
bassinet height to krib or play pen 
level without disturbing Baby or 


moving covers or mattress. “This is 
an exclusive Kumfy Krib feature. 
Kumfy Krib can be rolled easily and 
silently from room to room, on its 
‘ sturdy eight inch rubber tired wheels. 
It folds to an eight inch width, in- 
cluding springs and mattress, mak- 
ing it convenient to carry. 


In her snowy, screened-in Kumfy 
Krib, Baby is protected from other 
children, household pets, flies and 
mosquitoes. 


Kumfy Krib is beautifully finished 
in white or ivory, in two sizes— 
26 inches wide, 32 inches high, 42 
inches long; 26 inches wide, 32 
inches high and 52 inches long. For 
sale at leading department and 
furniture stores. 


' 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 





WOODSTOCK MFG. COMPANY, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


What 15¢ Will Bring You 


Only 15 ts gi ou the Pathfinder 13 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is a cheers From the 
y 
Nation’s 


ful illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 

vas sents for ore every wie an Saath ys 
pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe 

world’s news in an interesting, understandable Capital 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but$layear. The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world, Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. Question Box answers your questions and 
is a mine of information, Send 15 cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15 cents, does not repay 
us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 

The Pathfinder, 676 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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S.No Paste NEEDED 
to mount all kodak 


» _ pictures, post cards, clippings in album. 
Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper 
mon corners of pictures, then wet andatick 


ao ; Slip the . 
‘QUICK-BASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss, At photo 


supply, drug and astat’y stores. Accept no substitution; 
there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg. and samples, 
irom engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 32-C, 4711 N. Clark St. Chicago 





explained only by thinking that she was in 


unhappy, mysterious little bit of human d 


Backwash 


stirring the waters. Backwash of the Klondike 
built a city here, and backwash from Asia 
keeps open the gateway. Those returning 
waves go over us on the shore until we feel 
that their inundation has baptized us into 
kinship with the world beyond the waters. 

I was thinking of that and not of Nedda 
Charlton when I said, “ Wouldn’t you like to 
be outward bound tonight?” 

“Oh, no, no,” she ctied, and I saw that her 
eyes were wide with misery. “It’s so much 
better to rest in port, even if it’s only for 
a little while.” 

Alice Hillyer must have felt for her some- 
thing of the same emotion of pity I had, for she 
set about making her guest try to forget herself 
in the sort of talk girls of her sort have on tap. 
I could see that it wasn’t Nedda’s kind any 
more than it was mine. She had the manner 
of knowing more about life than books, and 
the easy adaptability of the accustomed listen- 
er, which showed she’d been with men more 
than with women. She gave Alice pleasant 
attention, but Alice wanted more, and she be- 
gan to probe toward her goal. 

“Will you have to stay here long?” she 
asked. 

“T almost hope I shall,” the girl said. 

“ Aren’t you anxious to get home?” 

“T haven’t any home,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Alice Hillyer, and there fell 
a silence so significant that I was almost glad 
when Captain Corbett came. 

“T won’t come in,” he began as usual when 
he saw me. “TI was going to bring in a friend 
of your father’s who used to know him in 
Dawson.” 

“T shall be glad to have him come,” Alice 
said, and the captain flung open the door to 
admit the man from the Portland Canal camps. 

He stood blinking as if at the sunlight, a big, 
raw, uncouth man whose sharp eyes gleamed 
in variance from his general manner of stu- 
pidity. He nodded at Alice with unaccustomed 
courtesy and stood in evident embarrassment, 
even while he watched her with close scrutiny. 
He went out of the room before Corbett, 7 
jerking a bow at the girl in bed and ignoring 
Nedda and myself as if we had never existed. ; 
We both laughed about him when we left the 
Fraser, and as we passed the sun parlor, heard 
him talking to the old man. 

“She looks like her,” he was saying, “the 
living image of her. Of course I remember her. 

Didn’t I go up on the boat with her? Didn’t 
I know her when—” 

He stopped suddenly at seeing us, but Cap- — 
tain Corbett kept beating his cane on the floor. 

“The mills of the gods,” he was saying, 

“the mills of the gods.” 





NEDDA CHARLTON was tired when I ° 
fixed her back in the ward, and Doctor’ 

Robey hauled me over coals of reproach for 
letting her stay up too long. 

“He never sees if the Hindu woman’s 
day,” Henderson grumbled. ; 

“Well, I wouldn’t, either, if she wasn’t 
always getting under my feet,”’ I said. ; 

“Just the same, Robey’s crazy about her,” 
Henderson sniffed. c eer: 

“About the Hindu?” I tried to laugh, but 
I knew in the flash of her words that she’d - 
told the truth. 3 Bek; 

Robey was crazy about Nedda Charlton, — 
and if I’d had half an eye I’d have seen it 
without Henderson telling me. All the looks, 
all the tones of his voice, all the thousand and 
one little tricks of manner he had toward her — 
were signposts on the road of love. Alice 
Hillyer’s jealousy had foundation enough, 
heaven knew, but how she had guessed the 
truth without seeing them together could‘be 


up all 


love with Robey. It was a mess, however _ 
you looked at it. Here was Robey, young, 
clever, ambitious, with the heiress to th 
biggest fortune in British Columbia in love 
with him, and he falls in love with a homeless, 








wood. There was no promise of good in the 
tangle, but somehow I had a queer throb of 
gladness, as I looked at Nedda Charlton, that 
Robey loved her. It seemed to be justifica- 
tion of some great law of balance. 

“Tt’s a rum go,”’ Henderson said, as if some 
one was trying to wreck the ward. 

“Well, we’re not ministers, are we?” I 
came back at her. 

“Thank God, no,” she said. “It’s hard 
enough to straighten out people’s bodies 
without tinkering with their souls.” 


ROBEY came in soon after I went on duty 

that night. He kept watching Nedda with 
that strained, eager look which seemed to ask 
her to give him the right to make her happy, 
and yet he seemed held back by some power 
which held him in a vise of silence. I grew 
impatient at him, feeling that I had over- 
estimated his character. I’d never thought 
he’d hesitate over a girl’s position in the way 
some doctors do. Robey didn’t need a 
woman’s help to be sure of success in his work. 
but he did need to be true to himself, and if he 
held back from Nedda Charlton because of 
anything she lacked or because of anything 
Alice Hillyer had, he deserved to lose more 
than love. 

Murray brought me a message from the 
Hillyer girl the next day, asking me to come 
to her. 

“Y’ve been wondering,” she said to me, 
“if there isn’t anything I could do for your 
patient. She seems so unhappy, so lonely. 
When she looks at me with those tragic eyes, 
I feel that I am a selfish wretch to have a home, 
and a mother like mine, and—and everything. 
I feel my happiness isn’t deserved, for I’m 
happy without ever having done anything 
to earn it. You see, Miss McLean, I’m 
really ae than people know, for I’ve been 
engaged almost ever since I came here. I’m 
going to marry Doctor Robey.” 

I held on to the foot of the bed, and I said 
something about having guessed it and that 
I knew they’d both be very happy, but I 
couldn’t see anything but the look in Robey’s 
eyes as he’d looked at Nedda. 

“T don’t think there’s anything you can do 
for her,” Imanaged to gasp, and rushed out. 

Tf I had met Robey then, I’d have stood him 
up against the wall and played firing squad on 
his self-esteem, for my first thought was re- 
sentment against him for his attention to 
Nedda when all the time he’d been bound to 
Alice Hillyer; but when I’d had time to think 
it over I saw that Henderson and I knew and 
Alice Hillyer guessed more about him than 
he knew about himself. 

Then, that night, the thunderbolt fell. 

Mrs. Fanshaw was asleep, but the Hindu 
woman was moaning like a November wind 
while Nedda lay with wide-open eyes staring 
upward. Through the open windows came 

- the strong, salt smell of the sea and sometimes 
the odor of roses from the garden on the hills. 
I could see the lights fringing the harbor, and 
I thought, as I watched them from the dark- 
ness of the ward, that I was like a puffy little 

tug trying to drag in derelicts. The night 
porter came to the door and motioned to me. 
T crossed the room and took from him the blue 
missive, kuowing it must be another message 
for Nedda. She took it without comment 
and, tearing it open, read it swiftly. Then, 
without word or moan, she sank back un- 
conscious. 

_I worked over her for minutes, but she lay 

gray-white against the sheets until I didn’t 

dare keep on alone. I grabbed the telephone 

and called Robey. 
_ He was in almost before I was back beside 
her. Ina glance he took in the situation. 

“Shock,”’ he said, and frowned at the wire- 
less message which lay spread out on the 
coverlet:— , 

I don’t know whether he read it or not. I 

_couldn’t help seeing the typewritten words: 

— “Tf you can not sail next steamer will come 

_ back for you.” 


_ There was no signature. It needed none, 
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ScotTissue Rewards the Unceasing Search 


HOSE who pride themselves upon faultlessness 

of home appointments and nicety of personal 
hygiene unerringly select ScotTissue. Their homes, 
and all within them, reflect a fine discrimination, a 
heightened appreciation of true values. 

This absorbent tissue, with the fine old linen-like 
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Backwash 


I suppose. I shoved it aside as I began to 
obey Robey’s orders. 

She came back slowly, as if she were fighting 
the return. ‘TI won’t go,” she said before she 
opened her eyes. “I won’t go with him. 
I can’t go.” 

Then she saw Robey bending over her. 
She lifted her arms to him feebly, her eyes 
dark with fear. 

“You won’t let him take me?” 

“T’ll save you,” he promised her. 

“You won’t let.me go?”’ 

“Tl never let you go,” he said, his arms 
encircling her as if he would keep her from 
all the world. 

Then, suddenly, he sobbed, and his head 
sank down beside her. I knew then that 
he had come into knowledge that, for weal 
or woe, he loved Nedda Charlton. He stood 
up, staring at me as if he were asking how it 
could have happened. Then, pale as she was, 
he gave me brief direction what to do for her, 
and went out of the ward. 


LD Mrs. Fanshaw slept on. The Hindu 
woman’s moaning died away. Nedda 
Charlton lay for a little while in still uncon- 
sciousness, then, with one of those swift men- 
tal changes in the sick, she began to talk, not 
in disjointed delirium, but in a steady mon- 
ologue of explanation. I knew that she 
imagined herself talking to Robey as she 
went on. 

“And I never really wanted to go with 
him. I hated him from the night I met him. 
T was dancing at the Ritz then, and he came 
in with a crowd. I felt him watching me 
before I saw him. Ugh!” A long shiver 
ran through her. “There was something 
horrible in the way he looked at me. I 
wanted to slap his face as I danced past the 
table where he sat, and I kept seeing him no 
matter where I turned. Then Esperito—I’d 
studied with his father in Seville, and I was 
dancing with him that year—brought him 
over and introduced him. ‘He is so very 
rich,’ he said to me. ‘He owns kingdoms in 
China.’ I laughed and forgot how I was 
going to hate him. 

“He used to come around every night, and 
sometimes he bothered me by being there, 
but most of the time I was flattered by his 
attention. It’s one of the things that gets 
us a raise of salary, you know. We used 
to call him the Mandarin, Esperito and I, 
because he had that queer, stolid mask of 
a face that the Chinese have; got it from 
living among them so long, I suppose. ‘He 
is waiting for you,’ Esperito used to say to 
me, and I’d laugh. Ishouldn’t have laughed. 
He was waiting. 

“T always thought I knew how to take 
care of myself,’ she shifted. “Any girl 
who’s earned her own living from the time 
she was twelve years old knows the tricks 
of the game, but he didn’t play the game the 
way the others did. 

“ After a while he dropped out, and I didn’t 
even think of him. I was making a lot of 
money and living on the top of the world. 
I spent what I made like a drunken sailor. 
That’s how I happened to go broke when the 
pin went in the balloon. I pawned my dia- 
monds to go on tour when jobs in New York 
got scarce last winter. I got odd jobs here and 
there, New Orleans, and Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago, and St. Paul. Then I had a chance at 
one in the Fort Garry in Winnipeg. I got 
there a day too late. I hadn’t enough money 
to pay my way back to the border when I 
met him. If he didn’t know it before, he 
guessed it in a hurry. He asked me to din- 


ner with him, and there, with the orchestra ~ 


sobbing out that song about Avalon, he be; 
gan to talk about China.” 

She paused, and I hoped that she had 
fallen into natural sleep, but she lifted her 
voice again. 


“T’d never thought much about China 
except as a place on the map, not until I’d_ >) 








ee 





listened to him. He made it more than 
a country. He painted it until I could see 


against 


the dun color of it all its mystery, 


all its age, all its strangeness, all its lure. 
‘It’s the most beautiful, the most wonderful 
land in the world, if you see it right,’ he 
said through the cloud of smoke back of 


which his eyes gleamed. 
T said, ° 


‘I want to see it,’ 


‘I want to dance it!’ ‘Why not?’ 


he said. He didn’t even look at me when 
he went on: ‘I am going back there on the 


seventeenth, 
you want to come—’? 


sailing from Vancouver. If 
He didn’t say an- 


other word, and I sat there, staring at him. 
I knew that I ought to laugh, that I ought 
to pretend that I didn’t understand or didn’t 


care, but I couldn’t. 


He was holding me, 


not by himself but by the China he’d painted. 
You understand, don’t you?”’ 

I did, whether Robey would or not, as she 
drove herself back to the telling. 

“He said he was starting south that night 
because he had to go to San Francisco be- 


fore the sailing. 


I said good-by to him 


and told myself that I’d never see him 


again, 


me a note from my box. 
Vancouver. 


The next morning the clerk handed 
It held a ticket to 
I’d have torn it up there in the 


foyer if it hadn’t been that I’d have had to 
make good the loss to him, and so I kept it. 
After a while I thought that if I used the 


ticket, I could pay him back. 


It would be 


easier, I thought, to get a job out here on the 
coast, where the cities are gayer than the 


inland towns. 


Well I came. He came to 


the hotel the night before the Empress was 


to sail. 


Before I could explain to him, he 


began to talk about the sea. You know what 
the hotel’s like the night before a big sailing, 
all athrill with people crossing the world, all 


alive with excitement, 


like the stage of 


a spectacle before a curtain rises on a first 


night. 


order my stuff to the pier. 
all night. 


It got me, that’s all, and I let him 
I couldn’t sleep 
It was fever, I suppose—oh, 


T’ve thought it all out since I’ve been here, 
for I’ve thought of nothing else—but I 


thought it was excitement. 


I danced around 


the room in those little pattering Chinese 
steps, and I told myself that I was going to 
live in a Chinese palace with a hundred slaves 
to wait upon me, and that all I’d ever do was 


dance, 


and dance, and dance. The next 


morning, as I went to the pier, everything 
grew gray. I remember looking up, as I 
came close to the ship, and seeing his face 


above me. 


It looked terrible, devouring, 


as if the mask had been pulled off to show 


a wolf’s fangs. 


I heard the twanging of 


ukuleles up on the deck, banging out a sway- 
ing rhythm. One two, one two, it beat, and 


I felt it drawing me on to him. 


I tried to 


scream, to say I couldn’t come, but the 


music kept taking me. 
went black. 
ship was gone, and he had gone. 


Then the world 
They brought me here. The 
Then I 


met you.” 


J TRIED to stop her, for her voice had risen, 
but she paid me no heed. 5 
_“T)oesn’t it seem queer that I had to come 
such a long road before we met? And why 
- have we met at all? I used to think—before 
I knew she loved you and that you were held 
to her in some way—that you’d come to save 
me from myself. I’d come to know that I 


wasn’t strong in the way I thought. 
shown me that. 


He’d 
I’d come so close to the 


brink that for a while I didn’t dare live, but 
you're so sure, so steady, that you could have 
held me safe always, if only—” 

Her voice trailed into sighing, and once more 
she lay still. She did not move again through 
the night. i 

Before dawn she fell into a sleep which 

lasted until I went off duty. Exhausted by 
the struggle of the vigil, I slept until late 
afternoon, but I kept dreaming of Chinese 


pirates and dragging anchors. 


I awoke 


“4 _unrested, and with the sense of impending evil 
so strong within me that I hurried to Esther 


| Wells's 





gua 


office. She was out, and after I had 
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REDUCE OR INCREASE Your Weight 
—To Music 


Noe you can have the lessons by which IT have reduced or built wp 
the weight of over 100,000 women—in a new form—set to music 
on phonograph records. Every exercise, I know from twenty years’ 
work with women, is safe and beneficial for them. 

_My exercises are individual, with directions for breathing, bathing, 
diet (when needed), adapted to your special needs. I study your case 
as a physician, giving, instead of medicine, exercises to help Nature 
restore you to normal health and figure. Let me help you to 


Get Well—in a Delightful New Way. 


_Let me help you build up vitality, stimulate circulation, strengthen 
vital organs, be free from nagging ailments. My pupils Say: 

_ ‘I have gained 31 pounds and it is “T am entirely cured of indigestion, 
Just four months today since I began My friends remark on my robust ap- 
your work. pearance and good health," 

“When I first took up your course I “T cannot realize that six months ago I 
weighed 190 pounds. I have reduced was 4 physical wreck and under the doc- 
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sucha Joy to know that I do not have fectly well all the time. My friends all 
to be fat. think my case nothing short of a miracle.’ 


Send for my first lesson 


Record A—for reducing weight 
Record B—for increasing weight 
Each record includes my fascinating walking lesson. 

May I prove that I can reduce or build up your weight, improve your health and 
figure? Let me send you my first exercises, set to music. Jt costs you nothing to 
try them. Mail the coupon NOW, telling me your faults of health or figure that Lmay 
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formation about my regular course for reducing or increasing flesh and bullding 
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Record A—for reducing weight. Record B—for increasing weight. 
Both records include walking lesson. z 
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The surest way is with Rubens Infant 
Shirt. Experienced doctors and nurses 
will tell you so. 


They. know that it insures baby against 
the most common cause of illness, especi- 
ally in winter. They know that double 
thickness across chest and stomach gives 
double protection. They know that it is 
cut with the convenience of a coat. No 
tapes, no buttons. They know that the 
belt is easily adjustable to baby’s growth; 
fastens with a single safety pin. Knitted 


Manufactured only by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 


of finest, softest goods, for baby’s delicate 
skin. Comes in twelve different materials 
for children and infants. 


They know that for thirty-one years we 
have specialized in this one garment. 
It is endorsed by thousands of physi- 
cians and leading authorities on the care 
of babies. 

They know that there is only one Rubens. 
They know that there 1s no substitute. 
Always insist on seeing this trade-mark. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Inc. 


358 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Specialist Suse 


Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co. 


For GIRLS—Ages 4 to 10 


HOES designed by 
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Sizes 8 to 10% 
©Tan Calfskin 
White Buckskin 


Sizes 11 to 2 
Tan Calfskin . 7.00 
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own interior decorating 


at very little cost! 


We 


Yo can do it expertly and inexpensively if you will utilize 
the instruction and information provided in the following 
folios and leaflets prepared by Good Housekeeping’s Department 
of Furnishings and Decorations. The authoritative folios are — 
delightfully illustrated and the leaflets, although not illustrated, 
are equally authoritative. 


OU How to Make Rag Rugs 
O How to Paint Furniture 


Folios—25c each postpaid 

OD Stenciling Furniture and Fab- 
rics at Home 

O Drapery Fabrics and Fashions 
for Doors and Windows 

Oi Lamp Shades You Can Make 

OU How to Equip the Clothes 
Closet 

O The Decorative Use of Slip 
Covers and How to Make 
Them 


Leaflets—I0c each postpaid 


O How to RefinishNatural Wood 
Furniture 

O List of Books on Interior 
Decorating and Allied Sub- 
jects 

O What to Put on the Mantel 
and Sideboard 


Check at the left those you want. Then fill in name and 
address. Complete set of ten sent postpaid for $1.75 


Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Backwash 4 


coffee, I went to the Fraser in the hope of 
driving out the storm clouds. 

Mrs. Hillyer was reading to Alice when 
I went in the room. -She looked up at me 
almost apprehensively, I thought, and I won- 
dered if she knew of her daughter’s engagement 
to Robey or of his interest in Nedda. I had 
an idea that she would not altogether approve 
of Alice’s betrothal, and yet I knew that she 
would set nothing in the way of the marriage. 
She asked me about the ward, and I was telling 
them of Nedda’s relapse, although I did not 
mention its cause, when the door was opened 
cautiously, and Captain Corbett’s grizzled head 
was thrust in. ‘I’ve come to say good-by,” 
he said. “I’m leaving tonight.” 

No one could have mistaken the relief which 
ran over Mrs. Hillyer’s face. ‘Are you leavy- 
ing Vancouver?” she asked him. 

“Going to the Portland,’ he declared. 
“They’re all telling me that there are good 
camps up beyond the canal, and I’m going to 
look at them. It won’t be like the Klondike, 
of course, but it’s gold. Fever gets you, no 
matter how old you are. I suppose if Cor- 
nelius Hillyer had lived, he’d be breaking 
trail somewhere in the north.” 

“T suppose so,” Mrs. Hillyer said, and Alice 
nodded. 


ELL, he was one of the few who brought 

anything out of the north and kept it,” 
Corbett mused. His face went from Mrs. Hill- 
yer to Alice, then back to the older woman. 
‘Brought out more than gold, too, and panned 
it out a hundred percent. I’d say it was a good 
job you did, both of you—” his little, old eyes 
glinted maliciously as he leaned forward— 
“when you took Kittie Dowling’s baby and 
brought her up as your own!” 

For a moment Alice Hillyer stared at him 
as if she could not have heard him aright. 
She scowled a little in evident questioning of 
the old man’s sanity. Then her eyes turned 
toward her mother and found the older wo- 
man’s face gray with stricken horror. Won- 
deringly, fearfully now, her gaze came back 
to Corbett. 

“You don’t believe me, do you?” he de- 
manded as he rose. “You don’t believe that — 
your mother danced in the Northern Lights 
through that winter of Ninety-eight? You 
don’t believe that when she died, Cornelius 
Hillyer and his wife adopted you? Well, if 
you don’t believe me, ask the man from the 
Portland I brought in here to see you. Ask 
anybody who was in Dawson when the 
Hillyers went out. You don’t need to take 
my word. Isn’t it true?” he flamed at Mrs. 
Hillyer. 

“tt j is true,” she said through blue lips, but 
she stood, valiantly unconquered, as I shoved 
the old man out into the hall. ‘ 

“Why did you do-it?” I snarled at him. 
““What good does it do you to break a woman’s 
heart and a girl’s? Didn’t you know what 
you were doing? Are you mad?” 

“Tm not,” he said surlily. “I’m only 
playing even. Cornelius Hillyer took two 
millions out of the Jack-Knife, and Kittie 
Dowling laughed at me one night in front of 
the crowd.” 

“And more than twenty years afterward you 


crush the soul of a girl who wasn’t even in the 


world then.” 

He limped away from me down the hall 
doggedly, and I sped to find Esther Wells. 
She hadn’t returned yet to her office, but 
Doctor Robey was there. , 

“Mac,” he asked me, ‘do you think Porter 
would come up from Victoria to substitute 
for me?” 

“He might,” I eid: “but you know that 


Sir Henry Mortimer ° ‘will raise the roof Ey ss 


anything goes wrong with his case while you're a 4 
gone.’ 


“T know,” he said, “but I can’t stay. You i 


understand why, don’t your”? - ; 
“No,” I said, “I don’t. I know aasee 
any one depended on me for faith i in life the 
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way one girl depends on you, I’d hold the 
fort.” (‘2 

“But I can’t let her depend on me,” he said. \)) 
“T’m not free.” @} 

“Do you think it’s honest to marry one girl on 
when you love another?” 

“Do you think it’s fair to tell the girl you 
asked to marry you when you didn’t know what 
love could be, to tell her now that you don’t 
love her?” 

“No,” I said, remembering the white misery 
«f Alice Hillyer’s face. 

But back in the ward, seeing Nedda Charl- 
ton’s transparent pallor and knowing that 
only the flame of love kept her alive, I swung 
back to championship of her. 

Alice sent for me the next afternoon. In the 
bright sunlight I could see the dark rings under 
her eyes and the drooping of her mouth, but 
she held her head high as she sat up among the 
pillows. 

“Mac,” she asked me, “have you told any 
cone I was going to marry Doctor Robey?” 

“No,” I assured her. 

“I’m glad,” she said, “for I am not going 
to—now,” 

“Not because—” I began. 

“Of what that old man told me? Yes and | 


fn ot, tate: ere > else, I think ° 
coat, T kaow what Lom | When Kitty Plays DEGRAH Stays! 


within myself. My father and mother— | 





T can never think of them in any other way— One d of as sn Ley DEGRAH—the tough, transparent var- 
taught me that. And it would make no dif- Poe ae DEGRAH ee nish—makes any floor or woodwork 
ference, I think, with Tom. I wouldn’t love | buy, «See your dealer. proof against kitty’s claws, ink spots, 


him, I am sure, if he were the sort of man who : AeA th d 

could be changed by this kind of circumstance.” | pf eraine SOE Ete EOI MOD, every anf 
“Then why—” | iH |) accidents that ruin ordinary varnishes. . 
“It’s your patient,” she said, looking not at DEGRAH smiles at wear and tear. 

me, but at her hands on the bedspread. “He | ; 














told me that she had been a dancer, that she’d | The ONLY successful finish If interested, write 

se " ete of herself ae ee been containing DEGRAS (oil of d 

achild. It didn’t mean much to me then, but | sheep's wool). Made in 7 col- 

last night, when I thought of my mother, I saw ors, for Floors, Furniture and KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
that she must have been like this girl, I made Woodwork, Hull, England Brooklyn, N. Y. 


my—Mrs. Hillyer—tell me of her. I knew 
that she hadn’t been bad as that old man’s | 
voice seemed to say. If only some one had 
stopped her on the dock at Seattle! If only 
some one good and fine and strong had loved 
her, she’d never have danced in the Northern | 
Lights. And so, because I’m her daughter, | 
IT saw what I must do. Tom loves this girl, 
and she loves him. If I hold him, she’ll drift 
off somewhere. Some day she’ll be dancing in 
a gold camp saloon, and I—do you think I 
could be happy if I knew that I’d sent her 
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there? If the game were even between us, if A FOB CAG SS 








it were just her happiness against mine in 


having Tom, I'd fight for him. I love him | aera aaa ai I a ild a 
enough for that. But it’s something else. It’s Saas P Be Jey Aladdin 
her chance of going straight. Isn’t it?” ae . ia an 

“Ves,” I said before I knew what I was ; ae ig S IYI A SHIT 


saying. 
“T knew it,” she said. 


"THERE was a ship going to China on the 


afternoon when Doctor Robey and Nedda 3 es we 4 Aladdin success is chiefly due to the 
Charlton were married in Esther Wells’s office. fe, Soom ee emmmee=— A) money saved for Aladdin Home owners 
T looked out beyond the roses which banked the _ c y n b 
room, to the blue bay where the great steamer, tiles Z Le ReaeR sartecet trroeeh 
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Completing the color scheme 


No matter what the color scheme of the room, 
there’s a Tidybasket to fit it. 


Beautiful: Painted by hand for you proof, fire-resisting, litter-tight, wash- 
in rich colors and six artistic designs— able, rust-proof. Equally practical for 
one appropriate for every room. library, bathroom, bedroom, nursery or 
; : kitchen. 

Practical: Staunchly made of ee 
DIAMOND VULCANIZED FIBRE Economical: Lasts indefinitely and 
(same as your wardrobe trunk)—dent- the price is only 

$3—each 


If your dealer hasn’t the Tidybasket, send us his name and $3 and we will suppl 
: , : k y 
you, all charges prepaid. Illustrations in color free on request. 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


on 





The fource of 
Good Dinners 


IT on the Porce-Namel revolving, swinging stool+ dip out flour 
from the 40 pound capacity all metal flour drawer; select bread and 
cakes from the all metal upper right hand drawer; silver, utensils and 
ingredients are arranged in separate compartments at your finger tips. 


All of the many Porce-Namel Kitchen Tables have porcelain-over- 
motal tops; 3-ply panel construction—front, back and, ends; and three 
coats of snowy enamel, inside and out, allover. Clean and easy to keep 
clean; strong; beautiful; the best ever made, At dealers everywhere. 
Write us for free catalog. Address box 3 


Mutschler Bros. Company, Nappanee, Ind. 
Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 


~ PORCENAMEL 


yy “the Better Kitchen Table” 
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What You Can Do With 
Flowers 
(Continued from page 55) 


A dark-house was so constructed as to — 
admit air freely at the bottom and allow 
it to escape at the top, without admitting 
any light. A number of small tracks were 
laid on which were trucks bearing the con- 
tainers in which the plants were growing. With 
this equipment it was a very simple matter to 
roll the plants into and out of the dark- 
house. If it was desired to give a certain 
group of plants eight hours. of daylight each 
day, the truck bearing them could be rolled 
out into the sunlight at eight in the morning 
and back into the darkhouse at four in the 
afternoon. To check up the experiments, a 
duplicate set of plants was grown under con- 
ditions exactly similar to those to which the 
plants in the darkhouse were exposed, except 
that these “control” plants were exposed to 
light throughout the entire day. 

The results were striking and conclusive. 
Biloxi soy beans which germinated May 17 
were given seven hours of light daily, beginning 
May 20. In twenty-six days these plants were 
in bloom. <A control group exposed to light 
throughout the entire day required rro days 
to flower. A common wild aster, which ordi- 
narily flowers in September, acted exactly like 
the Biloxi when exposed to a shortened day- 
light period. The control plants in the open 
required 122 days to bloom. Those that had 
only seven hours of light a day flowered in 
thirty-six days. Chrysanthemums were made 
to bloom in midsummer, late blooming dahlias 
were readily forced into flowering, and a highly- 
colored specimen of poinsettia, the Christmas- 
season plant, was developed in August, all by 
reducing the period of light exposure of these 
plants to ten hours daily. 


Shortening the Daylight Period 


Nor was this all. Just as early flowering 
was induced by shortening the daylight period, 
so also the ripening of fruit and seed was greatly 
hastened. ‘To test this, two similar groups of 
Peking soy beans were allowed to grow under 
perfectly natural conditions until flowering 
had taken place and small pods could be seen. 
Then one set of plants was put in the dark- 
house for a part of each day, while the other 
set continued to enjoy the full daylight. Those 
in the dark-house got only seven and one-half 
hours of light a day. Within six weeks some 
of the pods were fully ripe. The plants in 
the open did not mature their seed until several _ 
weeks later. Other plants have responded in 
similar fashion to like tests. Practically it 
has been proved that the flowering and fruiting 
of any plant is due to a given amount of day-. 
light, some plants requiring a greater and some 
a lesser degree of illumination. ines 

This being so, the thoughtful gardener will 
at once inquire, ‘ What about those plants that 
require the full daylight of the longest days in 
order to bloom—plants that flower in June and 
July? What effect was produced when they 
were put in the dark-house for a part of each 
day? 

When plants in this group were tested in the 
dark-house, results were obtained exactly si 
posite to the results obtained by darkening the 
short-day plants. Whereas the short-day 
plants were forced to bloom prematurely, in — 
the long-day plants blossoming was either 
greatly retarded or prevented altogether. — 

Many of our common garden vegetables 
belong to this class. They are planted in 
earliest spring and reach maturity during the 
period of longest days, in June and July. — 
The radish is in this group. When planted in _ 
spring, it first produces a thick, edible root, 
and later shoots up a tall stem on which flowers 
appear. The Scarlet Globe radish, when 
planted May 15 by the experimenters, Ma cis iy) 
to bloom June 21 when exposed to the full = 
light. Other Scarlet Globe radishes that 
planted at the same time but allowed to 
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ceive only seven hours of light a day, grew | 
slowly and formed no flowering stem at all, 
Under this shortened daylight period the radish 
roots continued to grow slowly through the 
entire summer, with a corresponding increase 
in the size of the rosettes of leaves. One of 
these plants, which was transferred to the hot- 
house at the approach of winter, continued to 
grow throughout the entire winter. But when 
the days lengthened in spring, it promptly 
shot up a flower stalk, bloomed and bore seed, 
and died. Thus the radish was completely 
altered in its nature, changing from an annual 

to a biennial. 

: These and similar experiments show con- 

_clusively that in temperate regions plants are 
divided into two groups: those that require 
the maximum amount of daylight to flower, 
or “long-day plants,” and those that can bloom 
only during the days of shorter daylight period, 
or “short-day plants.” Between these two 
classes is a host of plants that one might call 


““middle-of-the-roaders,”’ since, in order to 
bloom, they require neither extreme. No hard 


and fast line can be drawn in classifying them. 

It is significant and interesting to note that 
while the short-day plants are diverted toward 
flowering or fruiting, or reproduction, by short 
ening the daylight period, the rate and amount 
of vegetative growth, on the other hand, are 
increased in proportion to the lengthening of 
the daylight period. In the case of the long- 
day plants the reproductive stage is induced 
by a lengthening of the daily period of illumi- 
nation, so that vegetative growth is neces- 
sarily somewhat restricted. This refers, how- 
ever, to the final size attained by the plant 
rather than to the rate of growth. 


Lengthening the Daylight Period 


The experiments which led to these conclu- 
sions did not end with shortening the daylight 
periods for different plants. Lengthening the 
periods of illumination was also tried. For 
this purpose a greenhouse was fitted with a 
series of 4o-Watt electric lights, evenly dis- 
tributed overhead, so that an average intensity 
of three to five candle-power was obtained im- 
mediately above the soil surface. The lights 
were kept burning from sunset until midnight 
each day. Although the intensity of the light 
used was insignificant as compared with the 
light of the sun, yet striking results were 
obtained. 

Cosmos plants were grown both in a control 
hothouse lighted only by the sun, and in the 
specially illuminated hothouse. In the control 
house they flowered, showing reproductive 
tendencies when very small. blossoming 
actually occurred within 50 to 60 days of ger- 
mination. In the illuminated house the plants 
grew vigorously, greatly outstripping the con- 
trol plants, but showed no signs of blooming. 
In June these plants were removed from the 
hothouse and set out of doors in the normal 
daylight. During the long summer days they 
continued in the purely vegetative state, reach- 
ing a height of fifteen feet by October, when 
the natural decrease in daylight forced them 
into ‘bloom. 

Thus it was shown that artificial light, even 
of low intensity, used in the hothouse in winter, 
effectively prevents many short-day plants 
from flowering and fruiting. Beyond any doubt 
it has been proved that it is the length of the 
daily light period rather than the degree of 
temperature that regulates the purely repro- 
ductive processes in plants. 

The far-reaching consequences of these dis- 
coveries can today be hardly even glimpsed. 
They may completely revolutionize our systems 
. of agriculture and bring us plants hitherto non- 
existent. For it often happens that plant 
breeders are unable to Paks desired crosses 

between plants because of the differences in 
the times of flowering. The new knowledge 
will make it poulble to force to bloom simul- 
taneously plants it is desired to cross, 
‘a will be enabled to know exactly when 
nt to obtain the maximum results. 
yme conditions a difference of no more 
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Without Lees— 


Authorities may differ in regard to 
the exact height, but there is no 
question as to the advantages of the 
sink without legs where height is 
entirely optional. The unobstructed 
floor has an irresistible appeal. It 
is in line with modern ideas, ‘The 
wall hung sink is entirely practi- 
cable and it has come to stay. 


nished if desired, but Mott Enam- 
eled Iron Kitchen Sinks of all sizes 
are designed to hang on any type 
of wall with absolute segurity and 
without legs. 


The same high quality and moder- 
ate prices that characterize Mott 
Bathroom [Equipment are evident 
in Mott kitchen sinks. Write for 
full description and prices, 


Of course, adjustable legs are fur- 


' 
Address Department B 


J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenron, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


* THe 


Branch Offices and Showrooms 


*St, Louls 

* Toledo * Kansas City, Mos 

*Tncdlanapolis “Havana, Cuba 

*Dayton, Ohio Salt Lake City 
MOTT SOUTILERN CO, 

*Atlanta, Ga, Charlotte, N, C, 


* Detroit Newark, N. J. Houston, Texas 
Pittsburg *Portland, Ore, 
Washington, 9, C, El Paso, Texas 

Columbus, Ohio Cleveland 
MOTT CO, OF CALIFORNIA 
*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*St. Paul, Minn, Muluth, Minn, 
*Chicayo Fargo, N. D, *Cinelnnatl, Ohio 
*Lincoln, Neb, Sloux Falls, S$. D.  *New Orleans 


*Jacksonville, Fla. *Minneapolis, Minn. *Des Moines 


MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. MOTT CO, OP PENNA, 
*\fontreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada *Philadelphia, Pas 


*Boston 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathroom, 
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Write now for Free Book— 
“Florida’s Food- Fruits” 


Tells how easily and quickly to make many delicious cakes, 
pastries, salads, sauces, desserts, confections and ices, 

Explains the high food values in calories or fuel units, and the 
generous contenctof vitamines, essential food factors, offered by 


Sealiswect} 


grapefruit and oranges. Invaluable for parties and special oc- 
casions; helpful for everyday use, All recipes fully tested, 
A beautiful book printed in natural colors, Write today for 
your free copy. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 


627 Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa, Florida / . 
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Plastic shoes have proved it to be as needless to 
sacrifice appearance to comfort as it is foolish to 
sacrifice comfort’ to style. That's why they are 


the choice of many thousands of men and women 
who have no need for corrective shoes, as well 
as of many other thousands who find them a sure 
relief from pain. 





Plastic Shoes 


REC. U. S, PATENT OFFICE 


are perfectly fitted to the foot and supremely 
comfortable. They are smart, graceful and sty- 
lish: in every line. ‘Their special construction 
supports without cramping the foot muscles and 
distributes the weight so as to induce a correct 
bodily posture. They are indorsed by leading foot 
specialists. 
Send for free catalog 
It tells you the whole story of the healthful service 
which Plastic shoes render and illustrates the many 
styles now available. It also shows you how easily 
and accurately we can fit you by mail. 


Thayer M°Neil ©. 


13 West St.~ Boston 


The Brand-Name for Quality Notions 


NMAees satisfactory to 
use because super- 
fine in finish, smooth- 
working —all rust-proof. 


CONOMICAL be 
cause “The Gem of 
Niagara” brand of Hooks 
and Eyes, Snap Fasteners, 
Safety Pins, last and last 
ands AS ie 


1 your dealer is not yet 
supplied, send us his 
name and send us toc per 
card for as many cards of 
“The Gem of Niagara” 
Hooks and Eyes, Safety 
Pins and Snap Fasteners, 
as you may want sent 
you by mail prepaid. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 


Famous for Fine Notions for over Quarter Century 


NIAGARA Sa N. Y. 


G 
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What You Can Do With 
Flowers 


a plant’s activities toward either the purely 
vegetative or the reproductive form of de- 
The problem of extending the 
northern and southern ranges of crop plants 
may be more clearly defined. For instance, 
a new tobacco has been developed in Maryland, 
called the Maryland Mammoth, which pro- 


| duces prodigious yields per acre, but can not | 
| mature seed in that state. 


It has been found 
that by growing it in Florida in winter, where 
the short days and the warm temperature are 
exactly suited to its needs, the plant will seed 
freely. Thus cheap seed can be made avail- 
able, and this productive plant grown anywhere 
that tobacco flourishes. For the florist the 
opportunity is unbounded, through the use 
of the dark-house and electric light. 

For the home gardener the opportunity is 
equally great. We all desire to have the vege- 
tables we like and the flowers we love remain 
with us for periods longer than they normally 
do. With our dark-houses and our electric 
lights, we, too, can extend our garden seasons. 

This does not imply that we must have 
elaborate and costly equipment of dark-houses 
and electrically lighted conservatories. The 
simplest form of dark-house, doubtless, is a 
common box. Any one can make at slight 
expense a tight box of any desired shape and 
size to fit over any plant or bed of plants. 
Very little ingenuity will be necessary to fash- 
ion this so that air can enter and leave the box 
without admitting light. Almost every home 
owner has a wood-shed or tool house or other 
small buildings in his yard. To fit up a little 
room in such a building, somewhat like a dark- 
room for photography, would require little 
expense or effort. Then plants can be carried 
in and out easily in containers. The easiest 


| way of all would be to build a little dark 


chamber into which a small, wheeled carrier, 
like a child’s express-wagon enlarged, could 
be rolled. Then there would be no trouble 
at all in moving plants in and out of the 
dark. 

And as for winter illumination indoors, many 
of us already have small flower rooms or con- 
servatories in our homes, and all of us have 
more or less indoor window-boxes and pots for 
plants in winter. It is no trick at all to string 
an electric light bulb or two so that these 
house plants will be properly lighted, say, until 
the usual retiring time at ten or eleven o’clock. 


Make Your Own Dark-Box 


In the garden itself we shall want to sup- 
plement the hotbed and the cold-frame with 
the dark-box, which can be made on practically 
identical lines with the cold-frame, with the 
sole difference that it is made dark within. 
Then plants can be grown in it, and the light 
period easily regulated by the mere raising and 
lowering of its hinged cover. 

A single glance will show what such a dark- 
box in the vegetable garden may mean. Under 
ordinary conditions spinach, for instance, can- 
not be grown successfully for the table during 
the summer months, because it quickly goes 
to seed instead of forming the desired rosette 
of leaves. In the light of these discoveries 
as to the cause of fruition, it is perfectly evident 
that spinach is a long-day plant. Shorten its 
day, as the experimenters did the day of the 
radish, and the spinach will continue to form 
delicious rosettes of leaves without forming 
a flower stalk. Indeed, the proper regulation 
of the light period should give the gardener 
a constant supply of delicious spinach from 
early spring until latest fall. And if a plant 
or two were lifted and brought indoors, leaf 
growth would continue without interruption 
for a full year. 

Lettuce is another plant that we have come 
to term a ‘“cool-weather plant.” Every 
gardener knows he can grow delectable lettuce 
in spring or in the early fall, but that in mid- 
summer lettuce quickly shoots to seed and is 
worthless. But we home gardeners have not 
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Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 


stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 


Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
ats feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 


Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine, 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y 





[= Snot the guarantee that makes 

our roses bloom, but the quality 

of the plants which enables us to 

make the guarantee. Hardy, 

field-grown roses backed by 

over 50 years experience. 

Our illustrated catalog of = 

nearly 200 kinds is tree. ot 
Write for it today. 





ONARD ROSES 

~ & Jones Co. Box 64 
West Grove, Pa. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. Backed 
by over 50 years’ experience. 


This celluloid star tag_ 
labels your growing rose 
and is the sign of our guar- 
























A Catalog to Aid You 
In Your Garden Joys 


For you who know so well the added 
pleasure of gardening and planting an- 
5 ticipations, we have the Ten-Ten Spring 
t Catalog all ready. 

a 

& 


Everything from seeds to shrubs and 
ii trees; are grouped in tens. Youcan buy 
s the complete ten or select any proms it 
that you want. 


The Ten Pages of delightful talks about 
old historic trees, you will particularly 
enjoy. 

Liberally sprinkled with gardenin; ne ene 
Abundantly supplied with Help Hints, 
adding to the surety of your gardening 
and the pleasure of your planting. 





Send for this unusual Ten-Ten Book 


as Reehrs Co 
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Box 49 aaa tatheord N J 


PIKE’S SURPRISE COLLECTION=1i0 — 
kinds Gladioli; 2 kinds Cannas; 3 kinds _ 

Oxalis; 1Tuberose; 2 Madeira ‘Vines; ha 
Cinnamon Vine, mailed for 25 cents 
ei names of four friends who grow flowers. Will include 
REE bulb of the beautiful Mirabilis. Twenty bulbsin a 
5. W. PIKE, Seedsman Box100 St, Charles, Ilinois 





oe nearly half a cen- 

tury a host of success- 
ful market gardeners and 
florists have depended on 
Beckert’s Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, year in and 
year out, for sure yield |} 
and sure quality. 


? Itwillpay youto getac- 
quainted with the kind of 
seeds that experts choose. 


g 


Send 25c for Beekert’s Special Introductory 
Collection of Vegetable Seeds. 5 Full Pack- 
ets, one each of Beckert’s Perfection Beets, 
Golden Bantam Sweet Corn, Black-Seed Big 
Boston Lettuce, Ohio Yellow Globe Onionand 
Non-Plus-Ultra Radish. Regular 50c value. 

Free on request: Beckert’s 
Garden Catalog for 1922, richly 
illustrated and full of valuable 
pointers. Send for it! 


Beckert’s Seed Store 
DEPT. K 


101-103 Federal Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Seed Service of an Unusual Kind 
Eliminating undesirable varieties and confining 
our recommendations only to the best strains of the 
most highbred varieties of vegetables and flowers. 
“YOUR GARDEN YEAR” is the title of our 
catalog so plain and easily understood that it will 
meet your approval at once. It tells you about such 
new novelties as Golden Twelve Rowed Evergreen 
Sweet Corn, Bromfield’s Early Wonder Beet, the 
finest quality Pole Bean yet discovered, a new Silver 
Rose Aster, Double Cosmos, a new Poppy from 
Europe, marvelous Pink Petunias and many more 
interesting and delightfully new Flowers and Vege- 
tables. Send foracopy today. Mailed free. 


Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co., Garden City, N.Y. 


Carter-Thorburn introductions 


NEW HYBRID ESCHSCHOLTZIA 
—Contains many new shades of 
color not previously seen in Poppies; 
flesh-colored, pale rose, brilliant 
scarlet, slate and smoke colors. 
EVERBLOOMING HOLLYHOCK— 
Blooms from seed first year, July till 
late autumn. Profusely branching, 
filled with large double flowers; 
great variety of colors, 


DOUBLE GODETIA, DOUBLE PINK—Very handsome. 
Send 10c and ask for Novelty Collection No.307 and 
illustrated catalog of flowers and vegetable seeds, or 
send for the catalog alone. Mailed free. 
GARTERS TESTED SEEDS,Inec., 53 Barclay St.,N.Y.City 
(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) 
Canadian Branch, 133 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. 


PLANT HARRIS’ SEEDS 


Have a more productive garden. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue gives valuable practical pointers on gar- 
dening and tells all about choicest pedigreed Flowers, 
Vegetables, Farm Seeds, etc.. direct from the grower. 
Many choice varieties not obtainable elsewhere. 

Sent FREE — Write today 


JOS. HARRIS CO. Drawer A, Coldwater. N. Ys 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR ALL 


Boys, Girls and Grown-Ups know the advan- 
_ tages and fun of a summer out-of-doors with 
- plenty of fresh air and exercise. 


We shall be glad to help you find a camp for 
the coming summer if you will write us full 
requirements, as age, sex, location and the 
charge you wish to pay. GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT, 119 West 40th St., New York City 















‘sweet Williams, and numberless others. 





properly interpreted these facts. Evidently 
it is not the heat of summer, but the length of 
the daily period of illumination, that makes our 
lettuce plants go to seed. Prevent this by 
artificially shortening the daylight period, and 
the lettuce plants will continue to thrive and 
give us delicious salads. 

Wherever we have annuals of which we eat 
the leaves, we can apply this principle of keep- 
ing the plant in the rosette stage, and we can 
even carry the plants indoors when winter 
comes and so continue our supply without 
interruption. 

Where we have short-day plants of which 
we eat the flowers or seeds, we can mature 
a crop very early by putting some of the plants 
in the dark-box. Take, for instance, Brussels 
sprouts. These mature so late in many lati- 
tudes that the plants are injured by cold be- 
fore the sprouts are fully matured. A few 
plants in the dark-box would give the gardener 
a limited supply at an unheard-of date. 


A New Use for the Almanac 


When you are conning your seed catalogues 
preparatory to the 1922 garden season, read 
them with these discoveries in mind. And 
read them in connection with an almanac. 
Planting by the almanac will from this time 
forth have a new meaning. You can safely 
disregard the signs of the zodiac, but make care- 
ful notes of the length of day at different times 
of the growing season. In Philadelphia on the 
first of April, for instance, the day is less than 
1234 hours long. By the first of May it is 
a few minutes less than 14 hours. Mid-May 
sees it half an hour longer. By mid-June the 
maximum of 15 hours is reached. Mid-July 


sees the day a quarter of an hour less. By 
mid-August it is only 13% hours. The middle 


of September finds the day about 12% hours 
long. While by the end of October, which 
closes the garden season, the day is but 10% 
hours in length. 


With your almanac before you, make lists | 


of spring, summer, and fall flowers and vege- 
tables. Your almanac will tell you exactly 
in which group each plant belongs. Roughly 


speaking, the spring and summer plants will | 
belong to the long-day group, and the autumn | 
plants to the short-day group. Your almanac | 
will give you an accurate idea of what daylight | 
exposures to allow the plants you wish to force 


or to retard. 

You can have any of the fall crops out of 
season if you can get them under cover for a 
part of each day during the summer. Tall 
growths might be too difficult or too expensive 
to experiment with; but low growths can be 
handled easily. Long-day crops you can have 
in winter by planting late and forcing with 
electric light, or by retarding in summer and 
then forcing in winter. The possibilities are 
limitless. 

Perhaps it is in the flower garden rather than 
in the vegetable garden that the gardener will 
find the most delight in applying the newly- 
discovered principles, for the list of flowers 
is infinitely greater than the list of edible 
vegetable growths. Among favorite spring 
flowers may be listed columbine, iris, butter- 
cup, lily-of-the-valley, crocus, tulip, hyacinth, 
narcissus, jonquil, forget-me-not, English 
primrose, evening primrose, violet, bleeding 
heart, Dutchman’s breeches, azalea, wistaria, 
and others. Summer favorites include Canter- 
bury bells, foxgloves, hollyhocks, larkspurs, 
pansies, phloxes, poppies, sweet peas, yeas 

vi 
the late planting of summer and spring annuals 
and the forcing with electric lights, we can 
have our homes filled during the winter with 
the delightful flowers enumerated. Or spring- 
sown plants can be prevented from blooming 
by the use of the dark-box and then forced in 
winter with electric lights. 

Among the autumn flowers that can be 
forced into bloom in summer through the 
shortening of the daylight period are cosmos, 
asters, chrysanthemums, dahlias, goldenrods, 
silverrods, marigolds, golden glow, gladioli, 
hardy phloxes, and a host of others. 
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The 'TWO-IN-ONE 
MIDDY BLOUSE 




















“Just what I’ve 
been looking: for’’ 


66 OW easily it turns up and 

fastens! No fussing with pins. 
None of that careless, bunchy appear- 
ance at the waist.” 


Remarks like these greet the Paul Jones 
Two-In-One everywhere. It is long and 
comfortable for gym or sports and still 
may be changed quickly into a dainty, 
dignified garment for ordinary wear. 

Two hidden tabs are sewed inside the 
Two-In-One. Roll up the middy twice, 
button the tabs together in the back and 
instantly you have a smart, blousy, trim- 
fitting garment, suitable for any occasion. 


The Two-In-One is original and ex- 
clusive with Paul Jones. It is made in a 
variety of styles and materials at $2.00 
upwards. If your dealer cannot supply 
you write for attractive style book and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Paul Jones garments are guaranteed 
without reserve. 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 
Dept. A-3, Baltimore 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


Inc. 











Guaranteed Fresh Tested Seeds, 
Big Yielding Sorts, Full of Life! 
PAKRO Seeds are the purest, strong- 
est, freshest and most rigidly tested 
seeds money can buy. Absolute satis- 
faction—or money refunded. Tonew 
customers we will mail three 10-cent pack- 
ets of earliest vegetables, Radish, Lettuce and Tomato 
for10cents. Write today for PAKRO Garden Annual 
in four colots—a wonderful guide to better gardens—free. 
AMERICAN SEED & SEEDTAPE CO., 55 Main St., Madison, W. J. 


VICK’S wiricr1 GUIDE 


For 73 years the leading authority 
















on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
ew. Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 1922 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
72 Stone Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 
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How two women 


did over their furniture 


First they bought a home. Then furniture, 
to put in it. All of it needed doing over with 
varnish or paint. 

Furthermore, they wanted to do all of 
the doing over themselves. 

Wanted to, both fer the fun of doing it 
and the very substantial money it would 
save. 

For their furniture they used mostly 
Lowe Brothers Paint and House Spar 
Varnish. So successfully did it all turn out 
that we have induced them to tell all about 
it in a book. 

Inasmuch as they also did pretty much 
all the house over, we persuaded them to 
tell about that as well. The way they refin- 
ished the walls, floors and wood work is, 
to say the least, most interesting. 


Slip 10 cents in anenvelope and write us for“‘The 
House That Is,” and along will come the book writ- 
ten by Eleanore Bloomfield and Ivy Ivans, as print- 
ed in colors and daintily bound in willow green. 


The Lowe Brothers Co., 550 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Factories: Dayton Toronto 
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1150 Organdy frock in 
white, pink or blue, hand 
embroidered and 
smocked in pastel shades. 
I to 6 yrs. $4.00 


2808 Boys smart white, 
pink or blue Poplin suit 
hand embroidered. 
2 to 6 yrs. 


Infants Wear 


Low in price. 
needleworkers. Satisfaction 
HM approval if references furni 
H $15.00 (31 pieces) and up. 
y Easter folder, also catalog. 


DE LIS, Dept. A=3, New Orleans, La. 





$4.00 


JeZis jinn Made 


Beautifully made by French 


Tired Mothers Saved 


most of the physical and mental 
weariness that constant care of 
baby entails. There is a way 
to keep baby happier and health- 
ier, and to save the footsteps, 
lifting, attention and worry. of 
mother—by use of that most 
practical, most economical nur- 
sery need, the . Kiddie-Koop. 
| Savesmoneybecauseit combines 
bassinet, crib, play-pen for cost 
of one. ~ You owe it to yourself 
to know—write for Free Booklet. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 
Standard Kiddie-Koop at stores— 
also Junior, costs less because 
smaller and fewer features. 


KippiE-KO0P 


guaranteed. On 
shed. Layettes 
Ask for special 
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The Tariff Is Your Tariff 
(Continued from page 7) ‘=a 


cheaper than things manufactured in t 
United States, because American wages are 
high and foreign wages are low. To keep up 
our standard of living, we must keep out an 
overflow of cheap, foreign goods; if we did not | 
do this, then American manufacturers would go 
out of business or would be forced to reduce — 
wages and thus take out of American life 
that sparkle and hope and joy which makes ~ 
the average, every-day American home what — 
it is. ‘ 

And so we come to our tariff. Let’s see how 
a tariff is supposed to work: a 

Mr. Alert Businessman buys low-priced wool- 
en cloth in Germany and brings it to the 
United States. And then the tariff policeman — 
steps in—the customs’ officer. ; 

“See here,” he says to Mr. Alert Business- 
man. “If you put this cloth on the market at 
half the American price, then American wool — 
raisers and American wool weavers will have | 
to cut their standard of living in two. We’re © 
as proud of our standard of living in the — 
United States as we are of the American flag. 
You pay me a tax on what you paid for that 
wool, or I won’t let you bring it into the ~ 
United States.” 

“What will you do with the money?” asks ~ 
Mr. Alert Businessman. % « 

“T’ll put it into the United States Treasury. 
That will help to cut down taxes.” 

Mr. A. Businessman makes his payment. 
By the time he puts the wool on the market, 
it costs about as much as American wool; — 
sometimes even more. : 

Thus, say our lawmakers, we keep up the © 
standard of living in the United States. The 
tariff was invented for that purpose, they say. 


. 3 


The New Tariff Bill 


Within recent months a new tariff bill has 
been prepared in Washington. It increases 
the duty which the tariff policeman collects at | 
the frontier of the United States. But in the 
making of this tariff a set of gentlemen have 
stepped to the front with the same advice 
which was given to Henry Tubbs. They in- 
sist, these gentlemen, that the United States 
shall follow a system of tariff collection which 
would render it practically impossible for the 
United States to buy anything abroad. The 
plan which they suggest is known as the 
“ American valuation” plan. 

The idea of the plan is this: When Mr. 
Alert Businessman lands in the United States 
with articles which he has purchased at low 
prices in foreign parts, the tariff policeman says 
to him: a 

“Mr. Businessman, I used to tax you a reg- 
ular rate on what you PAID for these things 
abroad. Things are different under the Amer- 
ican valuation plan. I don’t care what you 
paid for these things abroad. My duty is to 
decide what these things are worth in the 
United States at current wholesale prices. 
Then [ll tax you at that rate. You andJI, 
under the law, will have to make believe that 
these things were manufactured in the United — 
States instead of ina foreign country.” 

Right then and there our entire tariff pla: 
is changed. Mr. Businessman stops import 
to the United States. He can gain noth 
by going abroad to buy. The United S 
like Henry Tubbs, stops buying abroad; an 
the foreign customers, who wish to buy of — 
the United States, find themselves unable t re 

0 sO. aS ae 

The American tariff system, the tariff 
perts say, ought to be just high enough to pi 
tect the standard of American life. 

But hundreds and thousands of w 
throughout the United States who ha 
informed as to the evils of the American v 
tion plan are preparing an onslaught ag 
the new idea. Under the leadership 
one hundred women of New York w: 
formed an organization known as 
sumers’ Committee Opposed To The Ame 





From a painting by ADOLPH TREIDLER. © ARCO 1922, Architect: AYMAR EmMBuRY, 2nd. 





An amazing 
oe saving in fuel 


remodel, the first piece of liter- 
ature to send for is our book 


b he Ipgat TYPE A Heat, - 
a pyar tkteaaon A\ HUNDRED. AND THIRTY TONS of coal were used to 


pie a8cyams below: the book heat this beautiful home of Mr. Louis H. Porter, 
Stamford, Conn., in the winter of 1916-17. 


The following summer Mr. Porter had the old- 
fashioned, wasteful heating equipment taken out of 
his cellar, and two IDEAL TYPE A Heat MACHINES 
installed. 


In the winter of 1917-18, a hard winter, 76 tons 
were burned. 


In the winter of 1918-19, a mild winter, 58 tons 
were burned. 


There are many, many home-owners who are paying 2 
tremendous price for the extravagance of old-fashioned heat. 
We claim for the IpEar TYPE A Heat Macnine an average 
fuel saving of one-third; Mr. Porter, and many owners, have 
found that the claim is much too modest. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the famous AMERICAN Radiators and IDEAL Boilers 


104 West 42nd Street Dept. 51 816 So. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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This way: 
Prunes STEWED or BAKED—Wash and cover 
Sunsweet Prunes with warm water; soak over night. 
. To stew, heat slowly in same water keeping under 
boiling point. Cook until tender. Slow cooking de- 
velops flavor and the natural fruit sugars so that 
little if any sugar is needed. A fireless cooker is ex- 
cellent for cooking prunes. To bake, pour soaked 
prunes and water in which they were soaked in an 
earthen bean pot. Bake in a slow oven until tender. 
Serye baked with custard sauce or whipped cream. 


—or this way: 


Prune Juice— Wash Sunsweet Prunes, cover with 
warm water; soak over night. Heat slowly [in water 
in which they were soaked]to simmering point; cook 
until fruit is tender and somewhat broken. K 
under boiling point during entire cooking period; 
no sugar required. When cooked, pour off juice, 
h a fine sieve. The prunes remaining 
and used for prune desserts requiring 
prune pulp, such as prune whip, 

prune souffle pie, steamed prune pu 


Even so, these three recipes offer but a hint of the healthful and tasteful ways you can serve prunes. Our new Recipe Packet—Sunsweet Surprises for 1922”— 
gives you many more and it’s free! Send for it today. California Prune & Apricot Growers Inc., 388 Market Street, Sa Jose, California 411,000 grower-members 
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own pharmacy d 


Youcan’t beat Nature at her own game. Nature 
creates. Nature regulates. All the health-wis- 
dom of the ages can be summed up in five 
words: Nature's way is always best. 

Why has Nature singled out prunes as the 
fruit-food that keeps you fit through natural 
means? Is it because their natural fruit sugar 
gives you quick-to-use energy? Is it because 
they are rich in tonic iron and other mineral 
and “vitamine” elements? Is it because their 
salts and acids improve the quality of the 
blood and help to “balance” the diet? 

Yes—all this and more: it is because prunes 
are a natural corrective—a healthful laxative 
made in Nature’s own pharmacy. The oftener 
you use them the better your household- 
health will be. Our new Sunsweet Recipe 
Packet shows you how and why—and it’s 
free. California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Inc., 388 Market Street, San Jose, California. 


* SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIA'S NATURE-FLAVORED 


—or this way: | 
MasuHep STEWED Prunes [with or without cereal] 
Cover Sunsweet Prunes with warm water; soak ov 
night. Heat slowly in same water, keeping under 
boiling point. Cook until tender. No sugar required 
Cool, drain, pitand rub through a coarsesieve. Allo: 
1 tablespoon of mashed prunes to each bowl of cereal. 
With buttered graham toast, milk or chocolate, i 

















|. children: Or serve plain, with cream, top milk or 
ia custard sauce, Makes a novel Nance elles 100 
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makes a wholesome, well-balanced breakfast for 


















Valuation Plan In The Fordney Tariff Bill,” 
women everywhere in the United States are 
preparing to conduct political funerals in their 
districts. 

This committee has prepared a vast amount 
of material proving the danger of the new plan; 
they have shown that the new idea, simple and 
guileless on its face, is really a w oodpile full of 
little dark fellows. Here, for instance, is part 
of a list they have prepared: 


Present Fordney 

Retail Retail 

Price Price 
Manicure Scissors, Pr. «30 1.20 
Irish Dress Linen, Yd. 1.00 1.25 
Overcoating, Yd. 12.35 17.65 
Ladies Kid Gloves, Pr. 3-00 5-65 
Silkk Georgette Beaded Blouse, 

Each, France 17.35 25.50 
Beaded Bag, Each France 38.15 55-05 
Ladies Hand Emb. Chemise, Each 

France . 8.35 10.89 
Irish Dimity, Yd. Ireland -60 .80 
Ladies French Kid Glove 16 but- 

ton, Pr. France 6.00 10.50 


So tricky is this whole question that you, in 
looking over this list, find yourself undisturbed. 

“All right,” you say. “I won’t buy im- 
ported overcoating. I won’t buy imported 
kid gloves. I can get along without imported 
manicure scissors, and Irish dimity is not a 
necessity in my life. Ill stick to American 
things.” 

But the women of our American committee 
have discovered, they say, that when American 
linen for instance got too high in price, the 
Trish linen would come in and take its place. 
That would put American linen down again, 
as a result of competition. There would be 
nothing in the American valuation plan to 
prevent American manufacturers from charg- 
ing almost as much as they wanted for their 
goods, is the decision of the women who 
have studied the subject. Under the American 
valuation plan, the more American manufac- 
turers charged for their goods, the higher 
would be the price of the imported goods. 
Manufacturers in certain lines would be pro- 
tected from all foreign competition. 

Many of the women in the various organiza- 
tions throughout the United States that are 
fighting the new plan are in favor of the old- 
style tariff. The old tariff list used to have 
a fixed rate, with an approximately fixed valua- 

' tion. This valuation was based on foreign 
costs. As soon as an American manufacturer 
charged too much for his wares, foreign goods 
would begin to flow over the tariff wall and 
bring competition with them. Under the 
American valuation plan, the tariff wall will 
be automatically raised with every rise in 
American prices. 


A Matter of Dinner Sets 


The Women’s Committee in New York has 
sought out every alleged trick in the new plan. 
None of the tariff-makers in Washington has 
been able to mislead them. There is the story 
about the china dinner set from Czecho- 
Slovakia, for instance. Czecho-Slovakian 

_ money is very low, and manufacturers there 
_can sell very cheaply. The foreign value of 
the set was $16. 
~ “Under the old tariff,” said an expert, “the 

duty used to be 55 percent. Under the Fordney 
_ tariff plan the duty is only 40 percent.” 
_ “Yes,” reply the women. “The foreign 
_ value was $16. By the time you added 55 
~_ percent duty, under the old system, the dinner 
_ set cost $24.50, didn’t it?” 


a ¥ _ “Yes,” answer the experts. 


ee “But,” continue the ladies, “under the 
‘American valuation plan it doesn’t make any 

difference how much the china set cost abroad, 

does it?” 

_ “No,” admit the 

“A set of china like this made in the United 

States is valued at about $36, isn’t it?” 

ae “Yes,” say the experts. 

; ery well. You say the new duty is only 
> percent instead of 55 percent. But the 

new duty is 40 percent on $36 and the old duty 

55 percent on $16. We've figured it 

your so-called reduction in duty on 

set i is aay an increase of almost 















Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
says, in Good House- 
keeping Magazine: 












“Tf I were left to pre- 
scribe a school luncheon, 
it would be a whole 
wheat sandwich, but- 
tered, a cup of milk and 
an apple.” 












* * * * 













Let Wheatsworth Crack- 
ers, buttered, supply the 
whole wheat sandwich 
in Dr. Wiley’s ideal 
school luncheon. 
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Fill Out & Mail 
This Coupon = 
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The Kids Agree 
They’re Great! 


Send The Coupon 
Today *% *®& & 


















Try These Delicious 
Whole Wheat Crackers 


Fresh from our ovens. All the wonderful 
sweetness of ripe wheat flavors Wheatswortn 
Crackers. They are made with pure, whole 
grain, unrobbed, unprocessed. Send for the 
sample now, for children brought up on 
Wheatsworth are happier and healthier be- 
cause Wheatsworth Crackers provide Nature’s 
own mineral salts, vitamines and healthful 
bran which help build strong, sturdy children 
with whiteteeth and rosy cheeks. Bring your 
babies up on Wheatsworth; they will love it. 


_ You, too, will enjoy Wheatsworth Crackers, plain 
or, with cheese, jelly, sandwich-fillings, ice-cream, 
chocolate and in many other healthful combinations 
you will think of. Send the coupon today for 

, Se eee a Se ee oe 


Generous Sample Package 
F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO.: 
143 Ave. D, New York City 


! i 
! i 
| I enclose 4 cents in stamps to pay for postage on | 
| Free Sample of Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Crackers | 
I 
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to be sent to me promptly at the address here given. 











For Those Who |p 
Want the Best 
| 
| 


The name DAIRY BRAND is your 


assurance of the most delicious tasting 


ham, bacon and pork sausage. 


DAIRY BRAND is a HORMEL prod- 


uct. 
dealers. 


Dept. B 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 


HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 





Insist on this quality food at your 





You want to 
be the best 

cake maker in your 
neighborhood. I can teach you how. 
If you will follow my methods you can on your 
first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 
and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 
diately give you a wonderful popaietion: 

ne woman 

Your Chance for Profit—275,.°o77300 
# cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. | 
have thousands of letters from thankful women 
who are making cakes by the 


< Le 












th- 
Osborn Cake Making System—Y'y"<""- 
You cannot fail with them. They are 
arn and you are sure of success the 





original. 
easy to 







first time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it outand 
mail it in. I will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part- 











Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
Box 123 Bay City, Mich. 


Send me without obligation full particulars 


about the famous Osborn Cake System. 
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Sports’ Suit ot 
Johnny Walker 
Tweed in all the 
newest shades 
for Spring. 

your dealer for 
this creation. 


Coats-Suits-Dresses 
Youthful New York Styles 


A mannish suit that is typical 

of the youthful smartness of 
all Miss Manhattan creations. 
Fabrics, workmanship, styles, 
and prices are planned to 
please you. 


$25 to $75 


If your favorite store cannot 
show you the latest Miss Man- 
_ hattan modes, write me at once, 
mentioning the store name, and 
1 will mail you, free, a Miss 
Manhattan Fashion Book of 
actual photographs of Fifth 
Avenue’s most popular cos- 
tumes. ! : 


494 Seventh Ave- 
~ New York 














|The Tariff Is Your Tariff 


80 percent. And do you know what such an 
increase means to American housewives?” 

“What does it mean?” the experts are sup- 
posed to have asked. 

“Tt means that American manufacturers of 
china dinner sets will be able to raise their 
prices 80 percent, simply because they won’t 
have any competition from the outside world.” 
The result will be that no cheap china or even 
fair-priced china will come to the United 
States.” 

Now and then some manufacturer will sug- 
gest to the ladies: 

“Well, suppose china sets don’t come to the 
United States any more? Won’t you be satis- 
fied to use American china?” 

Then the ladies point out to the gentleman 
the idea that knocked Henry Tubbs’s business 
into a cocked hat. 

“Vou gentlemen have three very bad ideas 
in your heads,” they say, ‘“‘and you had better 
get them out: In the first place, you want to 
do away with the old established tariff system, 
with its rates all fixed by law for the protection 
of American workmen, and put the rate fixing 
in the hands of customs’ officials. In the 
second place, you want to do away with all 
competition and have us at yourmercy. And 
in the third and biggest place, you are planning 
to have the United States stop all its buying 
abroad. If you succeed in this, you will 
paralyze the United States as a business na- 
tion. Other nations of the world will buy and 
sell to each other. They will leave the United 
States out in the cold: You will do more harm 
to American homes than can’ be imagined. 
You will put the old war-time high prices into 
effect, if you can. As it was under the old 
tariff system, when you charged too much, 
we could buy imported articles. Under the 
American valuation plan, we won’t have any 
way of heading you off.” 

Thus far no one has been able successfully to 
contradict the women in their analysis of the 
new scheme. 


The Stinger 


One thing that first aroused suspicion against 
the new tariff scheme was the manner in which 
the “American valuation” stinger was buried 
away in the bill. 

Tf you were to go to Washington and say to 
the clerk in the document room at the Capitol, 
“Will you please let me see the new tariff bill?” 
he would hand you a paper-covered book of 
346 pages. Glancing at the pages, you would 
see that every line is numbered, about twenty- 
four lines to the page. There are hundreds of 
paragraphs and sections, a puzzling collection 
of laws. Running hit-or-miss through the 
book, you would see “Par. toor. Flax straw, 
$2 per ton; flax not heckled, 1 cent a pound; 
etc.” “Par. 765. chick peas, or garbanzos, 
r cent per pound; lupins, one-half of 1 cent a 
pound.” “Par. 1447. Peat moss, 50 cents 
aton.” ‘Par. 1402. Boxing gloves, ice and 
roller skates and parts thereof, etc.” “Par. 
389. Lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs 
and bars, etc.” 

This is discouraging to you. The wisest man 
in the world couldn’t hold all this in his head. 
About everything you eat or wear is mentioned 
in this book. But the truth is that no one 
business man or statesman in the United States 
knows the contents of this book. Flax man- 
ufacturers know their part of the book and 
helped to write it; congressmen who come from 
flax districts make it a point, of course, to 
squeeze every happy letter, figure, or advan- 
tage that they can into the big, white book. 
But the flax growers don’t know anything 
about the “chick-peas-or-garbanzos”’ section. 
No business men do, except the “chick-peas-or- 
garbanzos” business men. They come to 
Washington to have that little part of the book 
put in. The flax men and the “chick peas” 
men, in turn, don’t know anything, of course, 
about “lead bullion”; the “lead bullion’? men 
don’t know anything about “peat moss.” The 
“beat moss’? men show a natural disinterest 
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This valuable book contains 277 
recipes, each one tested and standard- 
ized in the kitchen laboratories of 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Whole 
chapters on egg dishes, cheese dishes, 
entrees, fruit combinations, etc. This 
is not the usual Cook Book, full of 
recipes you already know—the em- 
phasis is put on new recipes. 


The 95 Household Discoveries will 
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The Best 
SPRING TONIC 


for any woman—is the happy habit 
of walking and working and playing 
in shoes that soothe and strengthen 
jaded nerves and bodies by releasing 
long-imprisoned bones and muscles 
and refreshing circulation from the 
ground up. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


are the ORIGINAL 
“natural-line”, flexible arch 


Health Shoes 


They have done more to restore and pre- 
serve the natural feminine birthrights of 
beauty, poise and wholesome vivacity than 
any other footwear in the world. And yet 
—with all their wonderful Health and 
Comfort features—these famous shoes are 
in perfect harmony with present day style- 
ee Ces: As the following illustrations 
show. 







Type 3 Oxford 
No smarter shoe 
than this ever 
stepped along the 
Avenue or graced a, 
sunny Parkway. 


Golf Oxford 
An all-round 
,8port model 
with more zip 
and go than has 
ever beforebeen 
built into a 
Wwoman’s shoe, 


These are but two of more than thirty 
smart models now ready for yourselection. 


| Tf there isn't a “Ground Gripper” Store 
in your locality, send us the name of your. 
regular dealer, and we will see that you 
get these shoes. Refuse substitutes! 


GroundGripperShoeCompany, Inc. 
143 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 


Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities 
2000 Agents Everywhere 


Write for our Style and Medical 
Booklets on Feet— 
FREE! 
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in gloves, ice and’ roller skates and parts 
thereof.”” Wherefore, do not be discouraged. 

Now, buried far back in this book on page 
240, stuck in as if it were no more important 
than the 239 pages before it or the 106 pages 
that follow it, you see this: 

“Sec. 402. Walue—Except as otherwise 
provided by law the word ‘value,’ wherever 
used in this act or in any other law relating to 
the appraisement of the classification of im- 
ported merchandise, shall mean the price on the 
date of exportation of the imported merchan- 
dise at which comparable and competitive 
products of the United States were ordinarily 
sold or freely offered for sale in the usual whole- 
sale quantities—in the principal market or 
markets of the United States.” 

Here is the crux of America’s proposd new- 
style tariff. There are only thirty-seven lines 
in the section, but each line is loaded with 
trouble for American housewives, who make 
up ninety-two percent of the buyers of 
America, Digging into the big, white book, 
American women have found the trap of 
American valuation and are exposing it 
to the nation. They are planning the politi- 
cal burial of every law-maker who votes in 
its favor. 


The Dyestuff Trap 


Another trap which has not been uncovered 
until recently in the new tariff bill has to do 
with dyestuffs. Not long ago Goop Houss- 
KEEPING published an article entitled “Fast 
Colors That Fade.” It was explained how, 
during the war, American manufacturers, 
forced to use makeshift dyes and German dyes 
of poor quality, found themselves unable to 
guarantee the permanent black of stockings 
or the colors of most other dyed goods. The 
dye industry has developed tremendously in 
the United States since the war prevented the 
importation of German dyes. 
percent of the dyes made in America are as 
good in every way as imported dyes. But 
the real explanation of the fading of dyes lies 
with the remaining ten percent. There are 


certain dyes that are not yet made in the | 


United States; these ought to be allowed to 
come from abroad. In fact, the government 
admits this fact, and the new tariff bill pro- 
vides, apparently, for the importation of cer- 
tain dyes. But by what means? 

The trap-filled white book tells us. Any 
person who desires to import dyes must be 
registered with the United States tariff com- 
mission. For three years after the passage of 
the bill no importer shall be allowed to bring 
in any dye that he has not sold in advance to 
a customer; he must show the customer’s 
actual order. And the customer may not buy 
more than a six months’ supply. 

The trick of this clause is that the makers 
of hosiery and other goods and stuff that are 
to be dyed can never be sure of a future supply 
of imported dyes; the machinery and red tape 
for securing imported dyes is too cumbersome 
to give manufacturers a sense of stability or 
security. It is almost impossible, under the 
proposed arrangement, for manufacturers to 
make long-time contracts. 

The dyes that are needed in the United 
States—the nine or ten percent that are now 
produced here—are the fast “vat dyes.” 
They are the brilliant colors—the striking 
yellows, blues, purples, reds, and greens neces- 
sary in present fashions for the hosiery of both 
men and women. They are necessary in 
producing honestly-dyed shirtings. To have 
honestly-colored rugs and carpets the manu- 
facturers must use these dyes. Without 
some of these many imported dyes many 
manufacturers in the United States cannot 
guarantee all their products for permanency of 
color. 

And this is not to say that the United States 
ought not to be protected against German dyes. 
There are many German dyes that are atro- 
cious fakes. Last year, in Berlin, my shirts 
were stained with dyes from woven silk neck- 
ties which I had bought in the best haber- 
dashery in the Linden. Women in the Amer- 
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Don’t 
wait for a 
“oink 
tooth-brush” 


DISCOLORED tooth- 

brush is an order from 
Nature. ‘Take care of your 
gums as well as your teeth,” 
she says. 


Ipana Tooth Paste does just 
that. It heals bleeding gums, 
strengthens soft and spongy 
gums, and cleans the teeth 
as well. 


And this is the reason. Ipana 
is the only tooth paste which 
contains Ziratol, a healing agent. 
More than 2,000 dentists have 
told us that they prescribe Ipana 
for soft, spongy and _  bleed- 
ing gums. 

Ipana does everything that 
a good pure tooth paste can do 
and its smooth, snappy and de- 
lightful flavor is something you 
will think of as a treat. 


‘TPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes 

at 50 cents. A sample, enough for a 

week, may be had for ten cents from 

Bristol-Myers Co., 47 Rector St. 
New York City. 
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For the Whole House 


Does the go-cart go squeakily and the 
talking machine stutter? 


Are sewing machine and vacuum 
cleaner noisy—the handles of the gas 
or gasoline range stiff? 


Do locks and bolts stick or hinges or 
window pulleys squeak? All these 
household disturbances vanish instantly 
before a drop or two of 


e 
3-1In-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


It’s wonderfully penetrating—goes 
right into tight fitting ér rusty bear- 
ings. Never gums or dries out 
Lubricates perfectly 


There are 79 distinct uses for 3-in-One 


in the home, alone. Allare explained 
in detail in the Dictionary of Uses 
that is wrapped around every bottle. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-o0z., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE IN-ONE OIL Co, 
165 O Broadway, New York City 


FREE 


Generous sample and de 
luxe edition of Dictionary, 
Write for both on a postal 
card. 
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inch usable. Not a flaw in ma- 
terial or folding. Cut on perfect 
bias. Economical in every way. 
Insist on it by name, your store 
can get it. 


Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Phila. 
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The Tariff Is Your Tariff 


ican colony complained that the colors of the 
most expensive blouses faded out before their 
eyes, or stained their lingerie. Feathers used 
in millinery lost all their brilliant color, and 
the hues of Easter hats of 1921 ran like the 
yolks of Easter eggs. Black silk stockings 
left black traces on the flesh, and it was like 
turning yourself into a colored Easter egg 
to go into the water in a medium-priced 
bathing-suit. 

May we Americans be saved from such dyes 
as these! If these cheap German dyes were 
allowed to enter the United States, they would 
have a tendency to undermine the sound, 
splendid dye industry which is being built up 
in the chemical plants of America. In cases 
where American dyes are sound and honest, 
American manufacturers of these dyes ought 
to be protected from foreign competition. 
American women, undoubtedly, prefer Amer- 
ican wares to foreign wares. But there are 
certain dyes that can not be duplicated, as yet, 
in the United States. The textile manufac- 
turers insist that these dyes ought to be al- 
lowed to enter the United States, until such 
a time as American manufacturers can pro- 
duce them. 

American men and women, long ago dis- 
gusted with the grayness and greenness of 
supposedly fast black articles of wear, tired of 
seeing neckties and blouses fade under their 
very noses, have been raising a clamor that 
has almost pierced the ear-drums of textile 
manufacturers. These manufacturers are do- 
ing all in their power to secure fast dyes. The 
manufacturer who can guarantee his colors is 
the man who passes all his competitors. Last 
year, in spite of the difficulties of importation, 
five percent of the dyes used in the United 
States came from foreign parts; the manufac- 
turers were doing their best, under the circum- 
stances. 

The House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton has stricken this dye-stuff clause from the 
tariff bill; there is danger that, by the time this 
article appears, the Senate may have reinstated 
it. The point in this dye-stuff clause is this: 
Even if Americans don’t want imported dyes, 
even if we were satisfied with fading colors, 
the clause would still be an evil one because 
it serves, like the American valuation clause, 
to play the Henry Tubbs trick on us. It does 
not regulate importation; it serves to prevent 
it entirely. It is intended to keep America 
from buying from her neighbors. If importers 
of dye-stuffs can be paralyzed by such a reg- 
istration law, why can not importers of all 
other things be forced under a registration 
law, whereby they must secure licenses and 
buy only limited and uncertain supplies? 


Women Found the Trap 


Tariff bills, as we have said, always contain 
traps. Many of them are only minor ones that 
work to the advantage of small groups of man- 
ufacturers without doing any great harm to the 
country. In the main, perhaps, the well- 
protected industries are those which are best 
able to pay high wages and to help keep up the 
American standard of living. 

But now and then a bad and dangerous trap 
is hidden away in the mass of paragraphs and 
sections, and no more dangerous trap than the 
one known as the American valuation plan has 
ever found its way into an American tariff 
bill. 

Whether the man voters of the United States 
would have discovered this trap in the old days 
before the women voted is a question. Men 
are not buyers. But the women of America 
are discovering the evil and are bringing it out 
into the open. This job is the best and 
most important they have done since they 
were given the vote. 

And the best and strongest point they 
made, leaving aside the questions of the high 
cost of manicure scissors or Irish dimity, is 
that nothing must ever be done to keep the 
United States out of the world’s buying market. 
We must buy so that we can sell. 








WRITE TO ME NOW! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital need for more 
money—to properly bring up their family—to meet. 
the present cost of living and tide them over this period of 
unemployment. Many of them have been helped in this 
problem and now have money to spend and a permanenv 
assured income by becoming our representatives and 
selling our 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Key Ko? 
Underwear . 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, 
we can show you a fine independent way to have more 
money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 
nesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every day. You 
can do the same as they have done. 
Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to become a 
orld’s Star Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt 

deliveries. 

We have been in business 

for twenty-seven years. 
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Plug and switch 
y combined. Gives 
instant control 
over iron’s heat 
without discon- 
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ways know if cur- 
rent is on or off. 


At vour Electrical 
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Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 


Comfort, support, protection to 
mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Writefor Booklet No.7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York. 

















* The Penberthy i 
Washing Machine Drainer 


attaches to any threaded faucet. It 
eliminates the back breaking work of 
filling or draining your machine or 
tub by doing this for you It oper- | 
ates quickly by city water pressure. 
Price $2.85. 50c extra for Adapter}. 
if you have smooth faucets. 255, | 
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Just right for relaxing, comfort, or self he! 


ri . S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, 
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Make Your 
Spare lime 
Pay! 





| You can do this easily by using our plan for 
- earning “‘spare time dellars”. Write us if you 
have even a little spare time and we will tell 
you all about it, giving details of how others 
have earned from $25 to $100 a month with a 
few hours work each week. 
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Good Returns 


You will be representing Good Housekeeping 
and five other magazines. The largest pub- 
lishing house in the world back of you. 


This means money to 
you. Write today! 
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“Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


is different. Lasts much longer than ordinary 
olish and gives your stove a brilliant, silky finish. 
Will not rub off or dust off—makes your stoves: look 

- like new. 


Made by a special process of the highest grade ma~ 
terials. Economical too—used less often and does not 
ee waste. Will not settle and cake in the can—the last 
drop works like the first. Made in paste and liquid; 
same quality, same results. Just try it—one can 
will convince you. Order from your dealer today. 
Use Black Silk Air-Drying fron Enamel on 
rates, registers, stove-pipes—prevents rusting. 
se Black Silk Meta! Polish for silver, nickel or 
brass. It is unexcelled for use on automobiles. 


BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS 
_ STERLING ILLINOIS 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Dries your dishes perfectly free from lint and 
streaks. Makes use of dish towels unnecessary. 

* Lasts for years. Saves time and labor. 


. Large size $2.75. Medium size 
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$2.50, postage paid. See 
dealers or ask for folder. 
THE PERFECTION 
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The Maternity Bill 
Explained 
(Continued from page 50) 


there may be, and probably will be, sticht 
increases in the funds appropriated for the 
Maternity Act. In most instances, how- 
ever, these increases have not been great. 
The Bureau of Education does not now spend 
very much greater amounts than when it was 
first organized. The appropriations for the 
enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
have even been diminished instead of increased, 
and the appropriations for the Public Health 
Service have grown only in volume commen- 
surate with the growth in population. 

There are two kinds of appropriation in the 
Maternity Act. The first is an appropriation 
to be distributed equally to all the states, ir- 
respective of their size. The original appro- 
priation authorized is $480,000, giving $10,000 
to each state for the first year, and one-half of 
this appropriation, namely, $240,000, is author- 
ized for the same purpose for the next succeed- 
ing five years, giving a sum of $5,000 annually 
to each state. These appropriations are distinct- 
ly for the organization of the work in the states, 
or to assist the states in this organization. 


The second appropriation authorized is for | 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, $1,000,000, 
and the same amount annually thereafter for 
a period of five years, provided this additional 
appropriation shall be distributed to each 
state to the amount of $5,000 each, and the 
rest distributed to the several states in the 
proportion of population, and provided each 
state so receiving this sum from the Federal 
Treasury shall appropriate an equal amount 
for use within the state. 

It is further provided that none of the moneys 
=o appropriated shall be used for the payment 
or any maternitv or infancy pension, stipend, 
While the Act authorizes the 
appropriation of these sums, it makes no ap- 
propriation of itself, and hence no money is 
available until Congress formally incorporates 
these items in the budget for national expenses. 
There is no doubt of the fact that Congress 
will do this, as it is the same Congress which 
enacted the Law. 


No Obligation Is Incurred 


The objection which has been raised, that 
such an act is a bribe to the states, does not 
appear to me to be tenable. There are many 
precedents in former legislation for this kind 
of appropriation. Particularly would I cite 
the appropriations for good roads. No state 
is under any obligation to meet the offer which 
Uncle Sam makes in the construction of good 
roads. There are many progressive states which 
do gladly meet the federal appropriation with 
an equal amount, while other states make prac- 
tically no effort to improve their roads. 

He would be an enemy to human happiness 
and progress who would denounce an appro- 
priation for the benefit of maternity-and in- 
fancy as a bribe to secure additional money 
from a state in order to cooperate. In fact, 
so eager have been many of the states to meet 
the requirements of the Maternity Act that 
six of them had passed legislation accepting 
the offer, before the bill became a law. They 
are: Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 

There are a few important objections to 
this measure which Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
readers ought to know how to meet. As 
voiced on the floor of the Senate by one of the 
most able opponents of the Bill, its purpose 
was claimed to be a violation of the sanctity 
of the home. It was claimed that it contem- 
plated forcing upon a mother certain medical 
assistance or attentions which she and her 
husband did not desire or believe in; that it 
would require an enforced registration of 
pregnancy contrary to American spirit and 
traditions; that it would fill the country with 
inspectors authorized to interfere with domes- 
tic affairs relating to food and sanitation, thus 
again violating the sanctity of the home. 
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How to Stop Step- 
Ladder Accidents 


AST year’s toll of ladder casualties 
was over 950 killed and many 
thousands injured. It’s time to stop 
such climbing hazards. Business 
men won’t countenance unsafe lad- 
ders in their industries — why should the 
housewife 
tun the risk 
to life and 
limb in her 
home? She 

| shouldn't! 
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TUCKAWAY Tec cnte 


LITERATURE f 

EXPLAINING hee all old-fash- 
THESE AND aay Nas 
OTHER SAFE- / ioned, un 


|| gainly, unsafe 
contraptions 
— instead, use 
TUCKA- 
WAY, the 
only guaran- 
teed patented 
safety folding 
step ladder. 
It is climbing 
insurance! 









Tuckaway folds 
into a space 2 
x74 x 52 inchcs 


The two inserts show the TUCKAWAY “‘equal- 
izers’’, which not only afford safety handgrips, but 
also a strong base, which makes TUCKAWAY 
stand steadily on uneven surfaces. 


TUCKAWAY is made of oak and steel, still 
it is light in weight! It opens in a jiffy, but it 
cannot collapse. 

From its top step one can safely reach a 
12-foot ceiling, because the top handgrips 
extending above the steps serve to brace the 
legs, thereby insuring safety. 

The base equalizers make it stand steadily on 
uneven surfaces. It is practically splinter- 
ptoof, because the oak is trimmed, and 
weather-proofed, because it is finished with 
an oil preservative. Unlike other ladders, 
TUCKAWAY has one-piece steel-spreaders and 
patented safety-locks, which hold it open 
until you’re ready to fold it, which you can 
do quickly and easily. Then it hangs on the 
inside of a closet-door out of the way! It 
weighs approximately 15 pounds, and there 
is not a nail, screw or bolt in it. 


Tuckaway, the guaranteed, patented, safety 
folding ladder, is endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Tribune and Modern Priscilla 
Institutes, and safety engineers everywhere. 
TUCKAWAY is rapidly. being supplied lead- 
ing house-furnishing stores. ; 
Yours may not have received it. Price 

If not, mail check or money order $6?> 
direct and we will ship you 
TUCKAWAY shipping charges With rubber 
collect. bases, $7.20 


* (West of Mississippi, $7.20 and $7.45) 


FOLDING LADDER 


(TM. REG US PAT OFF AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway Dept.E New York City 


Responsible agents who desire sales rights should 
write immediately. 
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* “Baby “Bathinette 


replaces the old-fashioned nuisance of the baby 
bath tub. This modern device, made to stand 
either in the porcelain bath or on the floor in 
any room, consists of a rubber bath tub, easily 
filled and drained, a dressing table adjustable as 
to height so that mother can sit or stand while 
dressing baby, and an equipment of soap-dish, 
towel rack and convenient cretonne pockets to 
contain everything needful. 


At Infants’, Toy and Furniture Depis. Write 
for booklet describing 3 models—one priced as low as 
$r0.75%n the Eastern states, and $12.75 west of Rockies, 
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‘“SEW-ONS” 
Equipped with our famous All-Rubber 
Oblong Button Clasps, hold the stock- 
ings in place securely—and without 
injury to the most delicate silk fabric. 


Make sure they are 
on your favorite corset 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 


TELL TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet tore- 
caste the weather & to 24 Weather 


, bours in advance, Nota 

















hm toy but a ecientifically constructed 
+e instrument working automatically. 
Handsome teliable and everlasting. 


i An Ideal Present 
a Wade doubly interesting by the little 
Ly figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
Witch, who come in and out to tell you 
Fa) what the weather will => 


Size 6 34x7 4: fully eur: 

anteed. Postpaid to any 25 
p address in U. S. or Capae + 

Agents Wanted da op receipt of 

DAVID WHITE, Dept. 44 419 E. Water St.; Milwaukee; Wis. 
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The Maternity Bill 
Explained 


The answer to these objections, which were 
stressed at great length and eloquence, is 
given in the simple language of the Act itself. 
Section 9 of the Act provides: 

“No official, agent, or representative of the 
Children’s Bureau shall by virtue of this Act 
have any right to enter any home over the 
objection of the owner thereof, or to take charge 
of any child over the objection of the parents, 
or either of them, or of the person standing 
in loco parentis or having custody of such child. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
limiting the power of a parent or guardian or 
person standing im loco parentis to determine 
what treatment or correction shall be pro- 
vided for a child or the agency or agencies to 
be employed for such purpose.” 

Any one who reads this section will see how 
imaginary and illusionary were the visions of 
a violated home resulting from the enactment 
of the law. Complete protection is secured, 
and no agency or activity of the Maternity 
and Infancy Act will be exercised except by 
the consent of the parents. I do not see how 
the rights of the home could be more perfectly 
preserved than they have been by the language 
of the Act. For, the benefit of the unwilling, 
it might be well that some police protection, 
or influence, should be exercised in unsanitary 
dwellings, and in case of unwholesome foods, 
without the consent. of the ignorant and prej- 
udiced parents. The community has a cer- 
tain right to protect itself against the exis- 
tence of such pest spots in which contagious 
and communicable diseases may thrive free 
from any interference from the community. 
If the Act has erred at all, it is on the side of 
the unfit rather than on the side of the com- 
munity and its rights. 

Another objection which was raised against 
this legislation was that it was the forerunner 
of a whole series of acts of a socialistic nature, 
including compulsory health insurance and 
pensions to old age. Perhaps there may be 
some grounds for these forebodings for, after all, 
is it not better to have some organized method 
of caring for the sick and for supporting old 
age rather than the common almshouse and 
beggar’s license? Is it socialistic and bolshe- 
vistic to see that the sick have proper care 
and that they are provided with it even by 
compulsion? Are not the old and the decrepit 
better cared for by some systematic plan than 
by unorganized contributions solicited from 
society, as at the present time? There may be 
a choice even of evils, but the evil which 
looks to the welfare of the sick and the old is, 
to my mind, the least threatening of the evils. 
It is almost garbed in the habiliments of 
philanthropy. 

Our whole system of public education is 
open to the same objection. It is undoubtedly 
socialistic. Our whole quarantine system is 
open to the same objection. It is also undoubt- 
edly socialistic. A great many eminent physi- 
cians have favored state medicine; that is, 
physicians appointed by the state to look 
after the health of those who are not able to 
pay the ordinary medical fees. Every city of 
any size has its health officer and its hospitals 
for the penniless and the poor. Some kinds of 
socialism—those recognizing the duty of 
society as a whole to its individual members— 
are so nearly related to Christianity that it is 
difficult to tell them apart. 


Real Activities of the Act 


It will not be inappropriate here to indicate 
what, in my opinion, the activities of the 
Children’s Bureau and the Child Welfare 
Bureaus of the several states may properly do 
under this particular grant of authority. 

Instructions should be given by appropriate 
lectures, publications, and _ illustrations con- 
cerning the diet and activities of the pregnant 
woman. Heretofore, nothing practical has 
been done along this line in the way of reach- 
ing the general public, with the exception of 
the articles which have been published from 


How perfect 
is your kitchen? 


How easy is it to manage? Do you 
get maximum results out of it with 
a minimum of effort? If you don’t, 
these bulletins issued by Good House- 
keeping Institute should help you: 


O Kitchens Planned for Con- 
venience 
O Cooking by Temperature... 


10c 
15c 
15c 


O Canning by Safe Methods. . 
O The First Kitchen Outfitted. . 
O Fireless Cookery 





And the laundry 


0 Machine Washing Without 
Boiling 
0 An Efficient Home Laundry. . 
0 Cloth-Covered Spring-Back 
Binder to hold above bulletins $1.00 


Check those you need and enclose with your 
remittance, name and address. Bulletins 
will be sent postpaid at once. 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
105 West 39th Street New York City 


10c 











Not like Lablache, pas du tout, dol find 
other powders for my complexion. 

Because, ma cherie, Lablache is so refined, 
clinging, and invisible— 
so delicately fragrant. 

I adore it, and 
must have it al- 
ways. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. . 
French Perfumers, Dept- 61 


125 Kingston St.. Boston, Mass. 








STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL 
LEARN AN_AGREEABLE PROFESSION 


Complete instruction by correspond- 
ence in the use of period styles, color 
harmony, composition, ete. Course in 
Home Decoration for amateurs. Course 
Start any time. 





for professionals, 


Send for Catalog G 


Che NEW YORK SCHQOL, of ; 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IO] PARK AVE: NEW YORK CITY 


66 9? What a satisfaction it is 

“That? Ss Mine to get your own things 
back from the laundry. Avoid Contusibal 
and loss by marking each piece with 


PAYSON ard 


It will Dot run, fade or wash out. Put on 
with a common pen. At stores every= 
) where or sent postpaid for 30c. 

PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO., 226 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
160-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME OORRESPONDENOE SCHOOL : 
Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Esenweio 





happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the'softest, smoothest and leastir- 
ritating flannels made and are sold only 
by us, ‘‘Non-Nettle'’ stamped every 
half yard on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 

containing samples cf Flannels, Antisep- 
tle Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines 
of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits. Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hun- 
dreds of necessary articles for expectant mothers 
and the baby, and valuable information on care of 
the baby. For 26 cents we will udd a complete set 
of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for baby's 
first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought sepa- 

rately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 SummitSt.,Toledo, O, 


Bstablished-In 1885, Known around the globe, 










Make this new Spring slip-on 
for $2.50 

You can make this smart Spring 
slip-on for $2.50 with Peace Dale 
Fibre Silk and Worsted Floss. 
Send for free sample card of 
yarns and get directions free. 


Wonderful quality 


Peace Dale Yarns are the finest 
all-wool worsted yarns — strong, 
soft, smooth, easy to knit with. 
Peace Dale prices are 10 to 40% 
cheaper than other yarns any- 
where near the same quality. 
Old New England firm. Satis- Fibre silk and wool slip- 
faction guaranteed. on ~ make it for $2.50 


Free samples and directions 


Send today for 90 free yarn samples—8 different kinds 

and weights—36 beautiful colors. Get finest quality 

ei at direct from the mill prices. Peace Dale 
ills, Dept.356, 25 Madison Avenue, New York. 


dS: 1X PF) 
Knitting Yarns 








Every Home should have a 


yocos ° e ° 


Fever Thermometer 
Your doctor will tell you why 


He will also tell you how. It 
will - your health and help 
him keep you well. Booklet on 
request. 


faylor /nstrument Companies 
; Rochester NYXUSA. 4123 
‘Theres a Tees and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


Doll Houses garages, other play houses 


give untiring delight in or out- 
doors to children. Inexpensive, 
strong, lasting. Like real; with 
hinged doors, glass windows, 
wall paper, curtains. 
. Government speci- 
FREE BOOK Bird Houses scations for (noes 
C manent outdoor decoration and use, 
Sent on Request, The correct house for each bird. 


'SANTA CLAUS CO., 64 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 









Comedies,Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies 
and Revues, Min- 


How to Stage a Play 

Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything 
for Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertain- 


FB, DENISON & 00. 628 So, Wabushy Dept zs CHICAGG 











| time to time in Goop Housrexreprnc in the last 
ten years relating to the welfare and hygiene 
of pregnancy, and the prenatal bulletins issued 
by the Children’s Bureau. Much more has 
been done under various agencies in caring for 
the welfare and hygiene of infants. 


Diet for the Mother 


The most important factor in prenatal 
care is the diet. If the mother is not well- 
nourished, the unborn child can not possibly 
be. Nature, nevertheless, provides first of all 
for the unborn infant, and any deficiency in 
the mother’s diet will be felt by her first of 
all, as the growing child will take from her 
blood the necessary elements for its growth, 
thus impoverishing her own blood and weaken- 
ing her ability to become a healthy mother. 
I sincerely hope that modern dietetics will 
guide the preparation of the literature which 
is to be used in instructing mothers in regard 
to prenatal diet. There is so much error in 
the ordinary diet, which has been provided for 
school children, that I fear these errors may 
be perpetuated in the new régime. 

I refer particularly to the use of stimulants, 
nerve irritants, and other useless materials. 

If there is any place where stimulant ele- 
ments in the diet should be eliminated, it is 
certainly right here. The use of such sub- 
stances as tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate 
can not have any salutary effect upon the 
growing child and must, of necessity, have a 
deleterious effect. The use of cereals denat- 
ured by the removal of the outer coatings is.a 
threat even more alarming, because so much 
more general. Any system of diet which is 
not based upon the use of materials necessary 
for the growing child must necessarily be faulty. 
In general, the mother will get an abundance 
of lime by drinking milk freely. She will not 
get sufficient quantity of phosphorus by 
eating refined cereals. Nature has happily 
matched milk and normal cereals in such a 
manner that not only do they form the cheapest 
source of complete nourishment, but also the 
most evenly balanced. Normal milk and 
normal cereals not only have all the mineral 
substances necessary to nutrition, but also the 
complete list of vitamines which make pos- 
sible the utilization of the food. 

We should not wonder at the common error 
of physicians in prescribing food during preg- 
nancy, and for the infants when they are born. 
The old school of physicians had practically 
no instruction in scientific nutrition, and the 
new school is not sufficiently numerous to 
make any great mass impression upon the 
great body of practising physicians. For 
many years to come, therefore, bad advice 
from medical men will not be found unusual. 
It is evident that not only the workers in the 
Children’s Bureau, but in the states, will have 
to be more or less unskilled. You can not 
mobilize a huge army in a day. There is one 
feature, however, which is illustrated in our 
military history, namely, that the American 
citizen has a wonderful faculty of adapting 
himself to new conditions. Ina year we had 
over a million fighting men on the battle lines 
of France, and with a set of trained officers 
and soldiers equal in skill, as well as in valor, 
to the long trained armies of Europe. 

In like manner, the army which is to con- 
duct the investigations of the Maternity Act 
may be speedily formed, instructed, and 
equipped. It only needs the correct Manual 
of Arms, and in this correct Manual a proper 
diet stands first of all. We should not expect 
a great work of this kind to be initiated with- 
out mistakes. It would be a miracle if such a 
thing should be. We must, therefore, withhold 
denunciatory criticism during the first year 
or two after the inauguration of this work. 
We believe it to be in able hands, with hearts 
and consciences back of them, and with 


ability to meet the exigencies as they arise? 


I feel certain that the results of this work will 
do much to popularize the fundamental 
principles of hygiene, sanitation and nutrition 
which Goop HouseKEEPING has been preach- 
ing for ten years. 





Your 
Reading Problem 
Solved by 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


OW can you 

gain, in just 
a few delightful 
minutes’ reading 
each day, that 
knowledge of a 
few truly great 
books which will 
distinguish you 
always as a well- 
read man or 
woman? How 
can you acquire a 
deep and‘true con- 





ception of human 
nature and human 
affairs? How are you to become well 


versed in those niceties, no less than in 
those fundamentals of life, which you can 
know only by carefully selected reading? 
It is that question that you will find an- 
swered in the booklet describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


It tells you what few great books picture 
the progress of civilization, and, as Dr. 
Eliot says, “enrich, refine and fertilize the 
mind.” 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot 
has put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the 
books essential to the Twentieth Century 
idea of a cultivated person;” how he has 
so arranged these books that even fifteen | 
minutes a day are enough; how, in these 
pleasant moments of spare time, by using — 
the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided, 
you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint 
that progress in every walk of life demands 
today. 


Every reader of Good Housekeeping is in- 
vited to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book which is being dis- 
tributed to acquaint people with Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. Merely mail 
the coupon today. 





Send for the 
booklet which 
gives Dr. Eliot’s 
Own Plan 
of Reading 








P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send me 
the little guidebook to the most famous books in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and con- 
taining the plan of reading recommended by Dr, Eliot of 
Harvard. 


HCG 
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Saves Its Cost 


Are you paying for a Duplex 
Fireless Stove in your kitchen? 
Extra meat and food bills, cost 
of fuel, extra hours spent in 
cooking—all these cost you 
more than your Duplex Fire- 
less Stove. Save money by 
buying one now at the present 
low prices. And be sure you 
get a Duplex with its extra 
capacity and value. 


Write for Recipes 


“Duplex Money-Saving Recipes” 
shows you its economies, and illus- 
trates all sizes. Ask for it with the 
name of a good dealer who stands 
back of Duplex satisfaction. 


DURHAM MFG. CO., 
300 Durham St., Muncie, Ind., 
Makers of the 


LUPE 


FUNGUESS STOVE 


Specials 
Dainty 
Curtains 


Simple but distinctive curtains, not commonly 
found in stores. Made of a superior grade of 
Swiss crossbar check muslin, which launders 
well, and finished with fine handkerchief hem- 
stitching. Exceptional values at very low prices. 
Hemstitched ruffle curtains, 2144 yds. long, 
(this allows for a tie-back), a pair, $239 


Hemstitched Dutch curtains, with valance, 
24 yds. long, ready to hang, a pair, $129 


Hemstitched Sash curtains, 36 incheslong, 79 
full width, ready to hang, pair, only.... c 
Vanity Tea Aprons. 
gift box 

Orders filled promptly. 
We pay postage. Sam- 


The 
, VANITIE Company 
ples sent on receipt of 4c 726 Westminster Street 


postage. Providence, R.I. 
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The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 48) 
XXII 


T was Steptoe who discovered that the little, 

back spare-room was empty, though Wil- 
liam had informed him that he thought it 
strange madam didn’t appear for breakfast. 
Having tapped at madam’s door and received 
no answer, he ventured within. Everything 
there confirming his belief, he went to inform 
Mr. Rash. 

As Mr. Rash was shaving in the bathroom, 
Steptoe plodded round the bedroom, busying 
himself as usual. Even when Mr, Rash re- 
entered the bedroom, the valet made no im- 
mediate reference to what had happened in 
the house. He approached the subject in- 
directly by saying, as he laid out an old, velvet 
house-jacket on the bed: | 

“T suppose if Mr. Rash ain’t goin’ out for ’is 
breakfast ’e’ll put this on for ’ome.”’ 

Mr. Rash, who was buttoning his collar be- 
fore the mirror, said over his shoulder: ‘“ But 
I am going out for my breakfast. Why 
shouldn’t I? I always do.” 

Steptoe carried the house-jacket back to the 
closet. “I thought as Mr. Rash only did that 
so as madam could ’ave the dinin’-room to 
’erself, private like.” 

As a way of expressing the fact that Allerton 
had never eaten a meal with Letty, the choice 
of words was neat. 

“Well? What then?” 

“Oh, nothink, sir. I was only thinkin’ that 
as madam was no longer ’ere—”’ 

Allerton wheeled round. ‘No longer here? 
What the deuce do you mean?” 

“Oh, didn’t Mr. Rash know? Madam seems 
to ’ave left us. I supposed that after I’d gone 
up-stairs last night, Mr. Rash and ’er must ’ave 
‘ad some sort of hunderstandin’—and she 
went.” 

“Went?” 
scream. ‘‘Confound you! 
are you trying to tell me?” 

Steptoe quaked and cowered. “Why, noth- 
ink, sir. Only when William said as madam 
didn’t come down to ’er breakfast, I went to 
’er door and tapped—and there wasn’t no one 
in the room. Mr. Rash ’ad better go and see 
for ’imself.” 


Allerton’s tone was almost a 
Get it out! What 


HE young man pushed Steptoe aside with 

a force which sent him staggering back- 

ward. Over the stairs he scrambled; he plunged. 

Though he had never entered the back spare- 

room since allotting it to Letty as her own, he 

threw the door open now as if the place were on 
fire. 

But by the time Steptoe had followed and 
reached the threshold, Allerton had calmed 
suddenly. He stood in front of the open 
closet, vaguely examining its contents. He 
picked up the little gold band and put it 
down again. He looked into the leather purse, 
poured out its notes and pennies into his hand. 
He opened the old red volume lying on the table 
by the bed, finding “The Little Mermaid” 
marked by two stiff, dried sprays of dust- 
flower, which more than ever merited its name. 
When he turned round to where Steptoe, white 
and scared by this time, was standing in the 
open doorway, Allerton’s face was drawn in 
mingled convulsion and bewilderment. With 
two strides he was across the room. 

“Tell me what you know about this, you 
confounded old schemer, before I kick you 
out.” 

Shivering and shaking, Steptoe nevertheless 
held himself with dignity. “Tl tell you what 
I know, Mr. Rash, though it ain’t very much. 
I know that madam ’as ’ad it in ’er mind for 
some time past that unless she took steps, Mr. 
Rash’d never be free to marry the young lydy 
what ’e was in love with.” 

“And you let her?” 

The old face was set steadily. “I didn’t do 
nothin’ but what Mr. Rash ’imself told me to 
do. 






| L 
Choicest codfish and haddock, 


fresh from the sea. Boned, 
cooked, seasoned, ready for 


instant use. 
| h 


B &M Fish Flakes are immediately 
obtainable AT YOUR GROCER’S 


Recipes on label—more in “‘Good Eat- 
ing” booklet, sent free, 


* BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
84 Water St. Portland, Me. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 













SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE and_ keep 
BUILDING UP your new by polishing 


with rag, water and— 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 


2 cent stamp for trial sample 


Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 























Ask your dealer or send 50c for full size bottle. i 
Money back if not satisfied. Agents Wanted. [f 
SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Dept. 10 








STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 


LaneBryant S'2. NewYork) 


fren) ) Nation-wide demand for trained — 

ri a women; all' departments, hotels, — 
By’ clubs, apartment, houses; uncrowded 

i field; fine living; quick advancement; 4 

our methods endorsed by leadin: Z 

hotels everywhere. Write for FREE i 

BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.’ — 

funy i Lewis Hotel Training School, tf 

A «2! Room 2413, ‘Washington, D.C 











COPEEY € 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line, 


RAFT EASTER CARDS 


i, 


known both for the beauty of its hand-coloring and its dis- _ 


tinctive verses. Special rates to Gift Shop3, Personal — 


JESSIE H. MCNICOL, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


‘mail orders attended to, Christmas samplesnowready. — 


¥ 








HALLS TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


|] 


| 


Decorated in Gold =eep 








1S OF 
Good ‘Tea 


All the delicate richness 
of flavor is retained, pure 
and unadulterated, in tea 
prepared in a Hall Pot. 


A glaze many times harder 

than glass over a thoroughly 
vitrified, non-porous white 
china body— the whole fired 
together at intense heat— pro- 
duces a non-crazing, heat-proof 
vessel that justifies the phrase 
“hermanently new.” 


A variety of gold decorations on 
tich dark body colors may be 
seen at most good stores. 
Look for the circle on the 
bottom, with the words 
“Hall’s China,” or write 
for the folder showing 
them in colors and we 
will tell you where you 
may conveniently buy. 





Largest Teapot Manufacturers in Amevica 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 
East Liverpool, Ohio 




















Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘‘The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shoek over roughest roads. Hood when raised, 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Parcel post prepaid if no dealer near. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 North State St., Dept. 15 CHICAGO 





Baby—too small to walk or 
use the ordinary child’s car 
can be safely entrusted to 
the GO-BI-BI. It will teach 
him to walk, support his 
little body andentertain 
him by the hour, permitting 
Mother to attend to other 
duties. It will build Baby 
into a strong, healthy boy 
or girl. Absolutely safe—it 
can’t tip over. 

At shops and department 
Gane IF: oun dealer has none in 


stock, send us his name—we will 
ship one to you direct for $3.50. 


CROSLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. M=2 Cincinnati 








“Told you to do?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Rash; the mornin’ after you’d 
brought madam into the ’ouse. I was to get 
you out of the marriage, you said; but I think 
madam ’as done it all of ’er own haccord.” 

“But why? Why should she?”’ 

Steptoe smiled dimly. ‘Oh, don’t Mr. Rash 
see? Madam ’ad give ’erself to ‘im ’eart and 
spirit and soul. If she couldn’t go to the good 
for ’im, she’d go to the bad. So long as she 
served ’im, it didn’t matter to madam what 
she done. And if I was Mr. Rash, I’d let well 
enough alone.” 

“What do you mean by well enough alone?” 

“Well, the wye I see it, it’s this wye. Mr. 
Rash is married to one young lydy and wants 
to marry another.”’ He broke off to ask sig- 
nificantly, “I suppose that’d be so, Mr. 
Rash?” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Why, then, ’e can’t marry the other young 
lydy till the young lydy what ’e’s married to 
sets ‘im free. Now that young lydy what ’e’s 
married to ’as started out to set ’im free, and 
if I was Mr. Rash I’d let ’er.” 

“You’d let her throw herself away for me?” 

“Vd let ’er do anythink what’d show I 
knowed my own mind, Mr. Rash. If it 
wouldn't be steppin’ out of my plyce to sye so, 
I wish Mr. Rash could tell which of these two 
young lydies ’e wanted and which ’e’d be 
willin’ for to—” 

“How can I tell that when—when both have 
a claim on me?” 

“Yes, but only one ’as a clyme on Mr. Rash 
now. Madam ’as given up ’er clyme, so as to 
myke things easier for ’im. There’s only one 
clyme now for Mr. Rash to think about, and 
that mykes everythink simple.” 


AN embarrassed cough drew Steptoe’s atten- 

tion to the fact that some one was standing 
in the hall outside. It was William with a note 
onasilver tray. Beside the note stood a small, 
square package tied with a white ribbon, which 
looked as if it contained a piece of wedding- 
cake. His whisper of explanation was the 
word, ‘‘Wildgoose,” but a cocking of his eye 
gave Steptoe to understand that William was 
quite aware of wading in the current of his 
employer’s love-affairs. 

“What’s this?” 

Glancing at the handwriting on the envelop, 
Allerton jumped back. Steptoe might have 
been presenting him with a snake. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Rash. William ’as just 
brought it up. Some one seems to ’ave left it 
at the door.” 


As Steptoe continued to stand with his offer- | 


ing held out, Allerton had no choice but to take 
up the letter and break the seal. 
“DEAR RASH: 

“T have come to see that we shal] never get out of 
the impasse in which we seem to have been caught 
unless some one takes a stand. I have therefore 
decided to take one. Of the three of us it is appar- 
ently easiest for me, so that I am definitely breaking 
our engagement and sending you back your ring. 
Any claim I may have had on you I give up of my 
own accord, so that as far as I am concerned you are 
free. This will simplify your situation and enable you 
to act according to the dictates of your heart. 

“Believe me, dear Rash, affectionately yours, 

“BARBARA WALBROOK.”’ 


Though it. was not his practise to take his 
valet into the secret of his correspondence, the 
circumstances were exceptional. Allerton 
handed the letter to Steptoe without a word. 
As the old man was feeling for his glasses and 
adjusting them to his nose, Rash turned ab- 
sently away, picking up the volume of Hans 
Andersen from which the sprays of dust-flower 
immediately tumbled out. On putting them 
back his eyes fell upon: the words, which some 
one had marked with a pencil: , 

“Day by day she grew dearer to the prince, but 


he loved her as one loves a child. The thought of 
making her his queen never crossed his mind.” 
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Heisey 's ¢) Glassware in a wide variety of use- 
ful shapes and attractive patterns, 1s found at 
the better stores, or write 


i. Ho HEISEY, & GO: 
Dept, G-13 Newark, Ohio 
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DIAMONDS 24 PEARLS 


of the rarest beauty and 
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THE Girt Book1922 
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A Necessity for ce er Sil Bemecc) rarer rr er laenia u3 16: 
: A spasm passed over his face. He turned the 
fie WANT MORE MONEY? page impatiently. Here he caught the words 


Old, reliable firm wants responsible women to which had been underlined: 


introduce PRISOILLA SPE RIOR, HOSIERY, UN- 
DERWEAR, etc. Easy, pleasant, remunerative. ; , PAs : 

‘ : “Tam with him every day. I will watch over him— 
love him—and sacrifice my life for him.” 











We teach you. Send for samples, etc., today. 


FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS CO.,115 Fitzcharles Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 
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Do Half a Day’s Work in 
Half an Hour 


and have cleaner, brighter, free from 
dust and prettier floors. Do away 
with bending, kneeling and stooping. 
Save time, work and money. 
All of this is possible and 
practical with the new 
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Home Suveeeena 


BOOK 


Practical ideas for home ser- 
vice and decoration in drawing 
rooms, halls, sun porches, bath- 
rooms, dining rooms, kitchens 
and all parts of the house. 

Helpful ideas for the use of Tiles, with 
illustrations showing how. to add to 


the attractiveness of home interiors. 
Sent free on request by 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MFRS. 


1244 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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The Dust Flower 


Shutting the book with a bang and throwing 
it on the table, he wheeled round on Steptoe. 

“Well, what do you say to that?” 

“What I’d sye to that, Mr. Rash, is that it’s 
as good as a legal document. If any young 
lydy what wrote that letter was to bring a 
haction for breach, this ’ere pyper ’d nyle ’er.” 

““So where am I now?” 

“Tree as a lark, Mr. Rash. One young lydy 
‘as turned you down, and the other ’as gone to 
the bad for you; so if you was to begin agyne 
with a third, you’d ’ave a clean sheet.” 

He groaned aloud. ‘Oh, go to—” 

But without stating the place to which Step- 
toe was to go, he marched out of the room and 
back to his dressing upstairs. 


MORE dispassionate was the early morning 

scene in the little basement eating house 
in which the stunted maid was serving break- 
fast to two gentlemen. Beside the one was an 
oblong packet, of which some of the contents, 
half displayed, had the opulent, engraved 
decoration of stock certificates. 

The other gentleman, resembling an operatic 
brigand a little the worse for wear, was saying 
with conviction: “Oil! Don’t talk tome! No, 
sir! ‘There’s enough oil in Milligan Center 
alone to run every car in Europe and America.” 

“Awful obliged to you, Judson,” the other 
took up humbly. “I thought that bunch 0’ 
nuts ’d never—”’ 

“So did I, Gorry. I’ve sweated blood over 
this job all winter.” 

An interval of silence for the consumption 
of a plateful of golden toasties permitted Gorry 
to begin again reminiscently. 

“By the way, Judson, do you remember that 
about six months ago you was chewin’ over that 
girl of yours and what had become of her?” 

“Why, yes. Seems tomelIdo. She’s been 
gone so long I’d almost forgot her.” 

“Well, what d’ye know? Last night 
see, was it last night?—no, night before last— 
I kind o’ got wind of her.” 

“Heaven’s sake!” 

“Guy I know was comin’ through East 
Sixty-seventh Street, and there was my lady, 
dressed to beat the band, leadin’ one of them 
little toy dogs and talking to a swell toff that 
lives in one of them houses. Got the number 
here in my pocket-book.” 

While he was searching, Judson asked breath- 
lessly, ‘‘Couldn’t be no mistake?”’ 

“Tt’s nix on mistakes. That guy don’t make 
’em. Surest thing onthe force. He said, ‘Good 
afternoon, Miss Gravely,’ and she said ‘Good 
afternoon’ back to him—just like that. When 
he peeped back, there was the couple goin’ 
into the house just like husband and wife. 
What d’ye know?” 

“What do I know? J know Ill spill his 
claret for him before the week is out.” 

“Ah, here it is! Knew I had that address on 
me somewheres.” He handed the scrap of 
paper across the table. ‘‘That’s his name and 
number. Seems to me you may have a good 
thing there, Judson, if you know how to work it.”’ 








N another early morning scene the ermine 
was cleaning her nest, and you know how 
fastidious she is supposed to be as to personal 
spotlessness. ‘The ermine in question did not 
belie her reputation, as you would have seen 
by a glance at the three or four rooms which 
made up what she called her “flat.” 

Nothing was ever whiter than the woodwork 
of the flat and its furnishings. Nothing was 
ever whiter than the little lady’s dress. ‘The 
hair was white and even the complexion, the 
one like silver, the other like the camellia. 
Having breakfasted from white dishes placed 
on a white napkin, she was busy with the car- 
pet-sweeper sweeping up possible crumbs. 
In an interval of the carpet-sweeper’s buzz she 
heard the telephone. 

“Hello!” ‘The male voice was commanding. 

“Yes?” The response was sweetly precise. 

“Ts this Red Point 3284-W?” 

Ort 1s. ” 





Can You Use 
Extra Money? 


To meet the extra demands 
on your pocketbook that are 
always coming up unexpect- 
edly—to buy the luxuries that 
you ve not been able to afford 
—or to add to the bank ac- 
count that will see your son or 
daughter through college? 













Then let us help you get it! 
You undoubtedly have a little 
extra time each week—then 
why not turn it into extra 
money? 










EARN 
$25, $50, $100 
A MONTH 


in your spare time. 








Thousands of women have 
used our plan successfully. 
You will be representing 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
and five other magazines. You 
will be working among your 
friends and neighbors and 
will be doing them a service 
as well as earning money for 
yourself. This is your chance 
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Mail the coupon 
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AGENCY BUREAU 
International Magazine Company 
119 West 40th Street 
{New York, N. Y. 












Please send me particulars concerning 
you plan for earning money in my spare 
time. 
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*DIL._ 
Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. 
_ colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same, 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 12, 
for valuable book, ‘Correct Care of the Feet.” 
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Lm rMilady’s B shoes 


These newest shoe protectors 
fit snugly because of their 
elastic flexible knurling. Cost 
little; wear long. Just the 
thing for wet pavements. 
Ask any dealer or HOOD, 
Watertown, Mass. 
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produced: akes dressmaking a pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. As necessary for 
Jitting as the sewing machine for sewing 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
“each section of form’  Sheue 


By setting * 
and Race reriently ae Neck 
ders, Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt, 10 6x~ 
ao tly reproduce any woman's style, size or 


«EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
' BY the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
rial. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 


Oraer an **Acme’’ Form today or writa 
for ure Tiiustrated Catalogue with 
detailed information. 

ACME SALES CO,, Dept. te O 
PRO DEEEAD Bye Be Brooklyn, N ie 
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DRESS:FORM:: 
INTO: YOUR: HOME 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Perfect fitting dresses easily and quickly re« 








“Can I speak to Miss Henrietta Towell?” 

“This is Miss Henrietta Towell.”’ 

“This is the Brooklyn Bridge Emergency 
Hospital. Do you know a girl named Letitia 
Rashleigh?”’ 

There was a second’s hesitation. “I was 
once lady’s maid to a lady whose maiden name 
was Rashleigh. I think there may be a con- 
nection somewhere.” 

“She was found unconscious on a car 
the subway last night and brought in here.” 

“And has she mentioned me?” 

“She hasn’t mentioned any one since she 

came to, but we find your address on a paper 
in her pocket.” 

“That seems singular, but I expect there’s a 
purpose behind it. Is that everything she had?”’ 

“No; she had forty-five cents and a thimble.” 

“A thimble! Just an ordinary thimble?’ 

“Yes, an ordinary thimble, except that it has 


in 


initials on the edge. ‘H. T. from H. S.’ Does 
that mean anything to you?” 
“Yes, that means something to me. May 


T ask how to reach the hospital?” 

This being explained, Miss Towell promised 
to appear without delay, begging that in the 
meantime everything be done for Miss Rash 
leigh’s comfort. 

Dressed for the street, she was all in black. 
A mantle covered with bugles and_ braid 
dropped from her shoulders, while a bonnet 
which rose to a pointed arch above her brow 
and allowed the silver knob of her hair to escape 
behind gave her a late nineteenth century dig- 
nity. Before leaving the house she took two 
volumes from her shelves—read first in one, 


| then in the other—sat pensive for a while, with 


head bent and eyes shaded—after which she 
replaced her books, turned the key in her door, 
and set forth for Brooklyn Bridge. 


XXII 
HY you should hold me _ responsible,” 
Barbara was saying, “I can’t begin 
to imagine. Surely I’ve done everything I 
could to simplify matters, to straighten them 
out, and to give you a chance to rectify your 
folly. I’ve effaced myself; I’ve broken my 
heart; I’ve half promised Aunt Marion to go 
in for a job.for which I’m not fitted and don’t 
care a rap; and yet you come here, accusing 
me—” 

“But, Barbe, I’m nol accusing you! 
accusing any one, it’s myself. Only 
speak without your taking me up—” 

“There you go! Oh, Rash, dear, if you’d 
only been able to control yourself, nothing of 
this would have happened—not from the first!” 

She was pacing up and down the little 
reception room and rubbing her hands _ to- 
gether. Rashleigh was seated, his elbows on 
his knees, his head bowed between his hands of 
which the fingers clutched and tore at the 
masses of his hair. Only when he spoke did 
he lift his woebegone black eyes. 

“Well, I didn’t control myself,” he admitted 
impatiently. “That’s settled. Why go back 
to it? The question is—” 

“Ves, why go back to it? That’s you all 
over, Rash. You can do what no one else in his 
senses would ever think of doing; and when 
you’ve upset the whole apple-cart, it must 
never be referred to again. I’m to accept and 
keep silence. Well, I’ve kept silence. I’ve gone 
all winter like a muzzled dog. I’ve wheedled 
that girl, and kow-towed to her, and made her 
ink | am in a way— 
and what’s the result? She gets sick of the 
whole business, runs away, and you come here 
and throw the whole blame on me.” 

He tried to speak with special calmness. 
“ Barbe, listen tome. What I said was this—” 

She came to a full stop in front of him, her 
arms outspread. ‘Oh, Rash, dear, I know 
perfectly well what you said. You don’t have 
to go all over it again. I’m not deaf. If you 
would only not be so excitable—”’ 

He jumped to his feet. ‘I’m excitable, I 
know, Barbe. I confess it. Mverybody knows 
it. What I’m trying to tell you is that I’m not 
excited now.” 
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Cleans Closet Bawls Without Scouring 


Stains, incrustations and rust marks 
that make a closet bowl so unsightly, 
and are hard to get rid of in any other 
way, are promptly and thoroughly re- 


moved by Sani-Flush. 


And by thoroughly cleansing every 
part of the bowl and trap Sani-Flush 
makes the use of disinfectants or harm- 
ful preparations of any kind un- 
necessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 








Free Sample Dress Designing Lessons 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume Designing during 
thelr spare moments IN TEN WEEKS. 


Dress and Costume Designers 7 Cut 
Frequently Earn Mail to 
FRANKLIN 

$45 to $100 a Week 7 [RANKIN 


Dept. A-661 

Rochester, N. Y, 
Z send mé AT ONCE, 
free sample lessons 
from the Home Study 
Course here checked, 
(1 Dress Designing 
{] Millinery 


Many Start Parlors in Their 
Own Homes 


Every woman who now 
does plain sewing should 
take up Designing. 


Hundreds Learn 
Millinery 
By 











senvict TABLE WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — ‘‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
ies ROP arerne Vee 

ing yet attempted for 

GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of a Ase and fabwos 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
Xs 504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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At the New Prices 
Anyone Can Have 


This Floor 


If you can afford the new home at 
all, you can afford Oak Floors— 
beautiful, dustless, lasting, sanitary 
and easy to clean. Floors that add 
25% to selling and renting values. 
Floors that improve with age and 
use. Of which you will always be 
proud. 


Cost Lowered % to 34 


A room, say, 14x 14 feet, can now be 
floored for from $29 to $30 in the highest 
plain grade, depending on your location. 

Any lumber dealer will give actual fig- 
ures. Compare them with any other floors 
you had in mind. Shop around all you 
like. You cannot get awav from the facts 
and figures. 


New Floors Over Old 


A % of aninch thickness is made espe- 
cially for laying over old floors. Costs even 
less, as the old floor makes the sub-floor. 


See any dealer, or write for our 
8 free booklets, in colors, Which 
give all the facts in detail. 


OAK. FLOORING HEREIN 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, IIl. 











“COOK AND SERVE IM THR SaIAE 





Maked etn ae serving easier, food tastier, 
more nutritious. ’ : a 

The Guernseyware trade mark on your Casse- 
roles, Baking Dishes, Ramekins, Etc., guaran- 
tees the superior, qui Mitys utility and durability 
of the genuine—the trade mark that introduced 
casserole cooking to American homes. 


Found in all shapes and sizes 
at the better stores”, *« 
The / 


Guernseyware“™@ 
Dept 11 Company + 
Cambridge - Ohio § 













" GORFIAM 
SILVER POLISH 


WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS, HAROLD F, RITCHIE & COMPANY, INC., §I 
171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK: ALSO OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND; - TORONTO, CANADA: = SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 





COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


mixed with milk is a splendid body- 
building food for children, invalids, 
ie@ nursing mothers and old people. 
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The Dust Flower 


She laughed, a little, mocking laugh, and 
started once more to pace up and down. “Oh, 
very well! You’re not excited now. ‘Then 
that’s understood. She paused again, though 
at adistance. “Now! What is it you’re going 
to do? Are you going to run after her? Are 
you going to let her go? Are you going to divorce 
her, if she gives you the opportunity? If you 
divorce her, are you going to—?”’ 

“But, Barbe, I can’t decide all these ques- 
tions now. What I want to do is to find her.” 

“Well, I haven’t got her here. Why don’t 
you go after her? Why don’t you apply to the 
police? Why don’t you—?” 

“Ves, but that’s just what I want to discuss 
I don’t like applying to the police. 
If I do, it’ll get into the papers, and the whole 
thing become so odious and vulgar—”’ 

“ And it’s such an exquisite idyl now!” 

He threw back his head. “She’s an exquisite 
idyl—in her way.” 

“There! That’s what I wanted to hear you 
say! I’ve thought you were in love with her—” 

He remembered the pencil-marked lines in 
Hans Andersen. “If I have been, it’s as you 
may be in love with an innocent hitle child.” 

She laughed again, wildly, almost hysteric- 
ally. “Oh, Rash, don’t try to get that sort of 
thing off on me. I know how men love innocent 
little children. You can see the way they do 
it any night you choose to hang round the 
stage-door of a theater where the exquisite 
idyls are playing in musical comedy.” 

“Don’t, Barbe! Not when you’re talking 
about her! I know she’s an ignorant little 
thing, but to me she’s like a wild-flower—”’ 

“Wild-flowers can be cultivated, Rash.” 

“Ves, but the wild-flower she’s most like is 
the one you see in the late summer all along 
the dusty highways—” 

She put up both palms in a gesture of pro- 
testation. ‘Oh, Rash, please don’t be poetical. 
It gets on my nerves. I can’t stand it. I like 
you in every mood but your sentimental one.” 
She came to a halt beside the mantelpiece, on 
which she rested an elbow, turning to look at 
him. ‘ Now, tell me, Rash! Suppose I wasn’t 
in the world at all. Or suppose you’d never 
heard of me. And suppose you found yourself 
married to this girl, just as you are—nominally 
—legally—but not really. Would you—would 
you make it—really?” 

They exchanged a long, silent look. His eyes 
had not left hers when he said, 

“T—] might.” 

“Good! Now suppose she wasn’t in the world 
at all, or that you’d never heard of her. Andsup- 
pose that you and I were—were on just the same 
terms that we are today. Would you—would 
you want to marry me? Answer me truly.” 

“Why, yes; of course.” 

““Now suppose that she and I were standing 
together, and you were led in to choose be- 
tween us. And suppose you were absolutely 
free and untrammeled in your choice, with no 
question as to her feelings or mine to trouble 
you. Which would you take? Answer me just 
as truly and sincerely as you can.” 

He took time to think, wheeling away from 
her and walking up and down the little room 
with his hands behind his back. 

To Barbara the suspense was almost unbear- 
able. In a minute or two, and with a word or 
two, she would know how life for the future 
was to be cast. She would have before her the 
possibility of some day becoming a happy wife 
—or of a great career like her aunt’s. 


PAUSIN G in his walk, he confronted her just 
as he stood, his hands still clasped behind 

his back. 

He spoke slowly. “Just as truly and sin- 
cerely as I can answer you—I don’t know.” 

“ And is there anything that would help you 
to find out?” 

He shook his head. 
think of, unless—’ 

“Yes? Unless—what?” 

“Unless it’s something that would unlock 
vhat’s locked in my subconsciousness.”’ 


“Nothing that I can 
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Mothers living anywhere in America can 
shop as advantageously for their babies at 
Conway’s as if they lived in New Orleans. 
By sending garments on approval—when 
bank references are furnished—the Conway 
Shop in miniature is brought to your door, 

Conway garments are hand-made, of im- 
portea materials, by French needlewomen. 
Original or Parisian designs. Sizes, in- 

fants to four years. 
Write for assortment 
of dresses, caps, skirts, 
coats, slips, layettes, 
Specify sizes and 
prices. 


CUE 


2912 Prytania 
New Orleans 





You CanMakeatHome 


ParchmentShadesandLamps_| 
Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields inartisti¢ designs 
are the newest vogue, Save 
4, usual price by getting our 


ades and Lamps flat,,de- 


signed, ready for_coloring, '~ 





full directions 
for making, 
mA Very sim- 4 
ple—any- 
One can do it, 200 shapes, sizeS andde- 
signs shown in free catalog. 
This quaint 8x12-inch Electric Lamp, 
flat, designed, ready to paint, com- 
lete, Gilt Braid, 3 Tassels. Ebonized 
ase, Socket, Silk Cord and Plug, 
$2.95: postagé 15c. Same design, 
Parchment Lantern for drop light, 
$2.05, postage 10 cents. 
CHINA PAINTERS dl 
The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 40 
per cent. We are America’s largest white china importers; 
sell direct’to uses, making possible the big reductions in ~ 
prices. Send for Free Catalog No. 50G 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St, Chicago _ 


Smaller Than a Slipper } 
.00 No more_ paper a 
a $700 vse ere 


_ Set it in your Closet | 
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ras, beautiful ca qT 
tains a can or pure cedar oil, which Haat °° ne 
closet with this clean, cedar forest odor —en ling t he Rood h pes 
At dealers’ or sent Drepsics for $2.00. Monevie Ord meer on Ones 
Full instructions for use. _Send for inte: 
also make miniature Toe gas chest, ame ene ne pee r 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.1 
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An Hourly = 
Home Necessity 


ihesnses of hot 
water in the modern 
home are so many 
and varied that you 
cannot afford to be 
without an efficient 
hot water heater 
that will constantly 
and economically 
provide an unlimited supply, when 
and where you want it. 


The ‘‘Holyoke"’ is especially adapted 
for the home in the country where 
gas is not available. An efficient, economical 
appliance, designed to solve the Hot Water 
Problem which confronts every home maker. 











Ask your Plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and 
vecommend it, or write us for literature and information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Stove Prices Hit Bottom 


Buy direct from manu- 
facturers. Get our split 
price offer—small first pay- 
ment—balance Oct. Ist. 
No interest. Most beau- 
tiful ranges ever made. 
Porcelain blue enamel— 
g signs that make your 
» heart swell with 
pride. 

Write Today— 
Don’t Wait 
Satisfied customers 
everywhere. Money 
back guarantee. Special 
“Wi Sale. Write today. See 
ySavings you can make 
on Kalamazoo Pireacer Paint, Fencing, 
Shoes and other farm and home needs. 
Money-saving event of years. Don’t miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. 

Ask for Catalog No.107 


_Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs See Mich. 
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“Diamond Dyes 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
_ can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
' dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 

hangings, draperies, everything like new. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes’’—then perfect home 

dyeing is guaranteed, even if you have never 

dyed before. Tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to dye is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 

Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, or run. 


; Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


























“And what would that be?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea.” 

She moved from the mantelpiece with a ges- 
ture of despair. “Rash, you’re absolutely and 
hopelessly impossible.” 

“T know that,” he admitted humbly. 

With both fists clenched she stood in front 
of him. “T could kill you.” 

He hung his head. ‘Not half so easily as I 
could kill myself,” 


Y the time Miss Towell had arrived, Letitia 

Rashleigh had sufficiently recovered to be 

dressed and seated in the armchair placed be- 
side the bed in the small, white ward. 

“There’s nothing the matter with her,” the 
nurse explained to Miss Towell before entering 
the ward. “She fainted in the subway, but I 
think it was only from fatigue and perhaps from 
lack of food. She didn’t seem to have eaten 
any supper and was evidently tired from a long 
and frightening walk. She gives us no ex- 
planation of herself, and if it hadn’t been that 
she had your address in her pocket—” 

“T think I know how she got that. From 
her name I judge that she’s a relative of the 
family in which I used to be employed.” 

At the bedside the nurse made the introduc- 
tion. ‘This is the lady whose address you had 
in your pocket. She very kindly said she’d 
come and see what she could do for you.” 

Having placed a chair for Miss Towell, the 
nurse withdrew to attend to other patients 
in the ward, of whom there were three or four. 

Letty regarded the newcomer with eyes that 
seemed lusterless in spite of their tiny, gold 
flames. Having a shrewd idea of what she 
would mean to her visitor, she felt it unneces- 
sary to express gratitude. In a certain sense 
she hated her at sight. The more Miss Towell 
was sweet-spoken and respectable, the more 
Letty shrank from these tokens of hypocrisy 
in one who was wicked to the core. ‘She 
wouldn’t seem so wicked, not at first,’’ Steptoe 
had predicted, “but time’d tell.” Well, Letty 
didn’t need time to tell, since she could see 
for herself already. She could see from the 
first words addressed to her. 

“Vou needn’t tell me anything about your- 
self, dear, that you don’t want me to know. 
If you’re without a place to go to, I shall be 
glad if you’ll come home with me.” 

It was the invitation Letty had expected and 
to which she meant to respond. Knowing, 
however, what was behind it, she replied more 
ungraciously than she would otherwise have 
done. “Oh, I don’t mind talking about myself. 
I’mapicture-actress, only I’ve been out of a job. 
T’ve been visiting.” 

Miss Towell lowered her eyes and spoke 
with modesty. ‘I suppose you were visiting 
people who knew—who knew the person who— 
who gave you my address and the thimble?’”’ 

This question being more direct than she 
liked, Letty was careful to answer no more 
than, “Yes.” 

Miss Towell continued to sit with eyes down- 
cast and as if musing. 
went by before she said softly, “How is he?” 

Letty replied that he was very well and in the 
same place where he had been so Jong. An- 
other interval of musing was followed by the | 
simple statement, 

“We differed about religion.” 

This remark had no modifying effect on 
Letty’s estimate of Miss Towell’s character. 
Neither was she interested in dead romance 
between Steptoe and Miss Towell, all romance 
being summed up in her prince. 

“Tf you feel equal to it, we might go now, 
dear,” Miss Towell suggested, on waking from 
her dreams of what might have been. ‘I wish 
I could take you in a taxi, but I dare say you 
won’t mind the tram.” 

Letty rose briskly. “No, I shan’t mind it at 
all.” She looked Miss Towell significantly in 
the eyes, hoping that her words would carry 
all the meaning she was putting into them. 
“T shan’t mind—anything you want me to do, 
no matter what.” 

Miss Towell smiled sweetly. “Thank you, 
dear. That’ll be very nice. I shan’t ask you 
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Walls of 
Lasting Beauty 


The Walls 
of Your Reception Hall 


through their quiet tones of 
beautiful color, mark the con- 
tentment that pervades your 
home. In Liquid Velvet you 
find a variety of wall colors to 
convey this note. 

As a flat wall enamel Liquid Velvet 
is durable, cleans without marring, 
will not fade and always retains its 
newness. As an economical covering 


for walls and ceilings you will find 
Liquid Velvet unequaled. 


Ceilings 
That Endure 


°Oe 


For interior or exterior woodwork 
use Master Varnish, a high grade, 
waterproof spar varnish that has re- 
markable wear-resisting qualities. 

Send for ourbooklets on Colorand Home Dece 


oration. Our Service Department will gladly 
help with your decorating problems. 


O’Brien Varnish Co. 


1705 Washington Av. 
.South Bend, Ind. 

% Varnish and Paint 

Makers for Half a 


Century 











St. Patrick’s is the 


day for parties — 


And any party means the day for 
Dennison — because it needs the invi- 
tations, decorations and table novel- 
ties of Dennison to add a successful 
note to an otherwise everyday party. 
Dennison has a Party Book, full of 


good ideas for 
entertaining. 
Demand them. 
Send 10c. for the 
Party Book to 
DENNISON 
Dept. Bz 
Framingham 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Perco-Pot 


Te Coys 


STON TS aia 
Wyatt a 


The Perco-Pot is a practical won- 
der—the utensil that cooks by 
percolation. Steam- and water 
bubbling up thru perforations in cover 
flow back thru valve thoroughly 
cooking all of the food contents. 


Needs No Stirring or Watching 


Will not scorch or burn. Ideal for cooking 
rice, soup, Macaroni, 
pudding, chocolate, 
milk, fruit or foods 
that easily boil over 
or burn. Made of 
highest grade alumi- 
num with an extra 
steel bottom. Water 
may be drained thru 
locked cover. Will last 
a lifetime. Price $3.75 
postpaid. Buy from 
ourregular distributors, 
or direct from us. Ask 
for descriptive circular, 
and free recipe book, 
“The Way To Easier 
Housekeeping,” which 
fully explains the Perco- 
Pot, Perco Kettle and 
other Perco Ware. 


The Perco Kettle (for 
larger quantities) has 
two side handles, 5 qt. 
size $4.75, postpaid. 
Some splendid terri- 


tory still open for 
generalagents. Write 


PERCO WARE COMPANY 
288 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Aluminum Sink Bucket for 
holding table refuse. Swings 
on bracket under sink, Price 
$3.60, postpaid. 


hoo On \. 


Aluminum Waterless Oooker. 
Meats, Vegetables cooked 
tender and delicious in their 
own jaices. No water need= 
ed. Oannot burn or over- 
cook. Price 6 qt. size $5, 
postpaid. Also made in 8, 
10, 12 and 16 qt. sizes. 





* 


TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 
ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS ete 
"THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO., 

7 Riverside _Drive- WAUKESHA. WISCONSIN | 


Caraliia “Quality” PECANS Appetging, nourish 





splendid everyday food product. Suggested meat substitute variety. 
Delight alike of invalid and epicure. Useful in the diabetic dietary. 
““STUART’’—Large soft shell pepe mee price nut at 50 cents pound, 
postpaid. ‘‘ADMIRAL SCHLEYX’ best of all varieties; very thin 
paper shell, rich kernel, 80 cents per pound postpaid. Five and ten cents 
er pound discount for 50 and 100 pound lots, respectively. Samples 
Pr ree to responsible Feil C.6:D if desired. Sealed, sanitary, 
insured cartons of 144, 2%, 5 ie 10 peas Shelled pecans at $1.50 
per pound, Budded nursery trees at 40 cents per aoc of height, 
Reference: Orangeburg National Bank, Orangeburg, S. 
w hirefield W. Watson, Pecanwood Plantation, rangebure 8.¢. 


a COLSON WHEEL CHAIRS 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Reece VI ODELS FOR ALL NEEDS 


THE COLSON CO. G 
Elyria, 0. 
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The Dust Flower 


to do much, because it’s your problem, you 
know, and you must work it out. I'll stand by, 
but standing by is about all we can do for each 
other, when problems have to be faced. Don’t 
you think it is?” 

As this language meant nothing to Letty, she 
thanked the nurse, smiled at the other patients, 
and, trudging at Miss Towell’s side with her 
quaintly sturdy grace, went forth to her great 

sacrifice. 


ALLERTON had drawn from his conversa- 

tion with Barbara this one practical sug- 
gestion. As he had months before consulted 
his lawyer, Mr. Nailes, as to ways of losing 
Letty after she had been found, now he might 
consult him as to ways of finding her now that 
she had been lost. Mr, Nailes would not go to 
the police. He would apply to some discreet 
house of detectives who would do the work 
discreetly. 

It was agreed that steps should be taken at 
once and that Mr. Nailes should report in the 
evening. “Gravely” was the name Allerton was 
sure she would use, and the only one that 
needed to be mentioned. 

It was further agreed that Mr. Nailes should 
report to Allerton at Allerton’s office at ten 
that evening, in person if there was anything 
to discuss, by telephone if there was nothing. 
This was convenient for Mr. Nailes, who lived 
in the neighborhood of Washington Square, 
while it protected Rash from household curi- 
osity. At ten that night he was, therefore, in 
the unusual position of pacing the rooms he had 
hardly ever seen except by daylight. 

Not Letty’s disappearance was uppermost in 
his mind—for the moment—but his own inhibi- 
tions. 

“My God, what’s the matter with me?” he 
was muttering to himself. ‘Am I going in- 
sane? Have I been insane all along? Why 
can’t I say which of these two women I want, 
when I can have either?” 

He placed over against each other the special 
set of spells which each threw upon his heart. 

Barbe was of his own world; she knew the 
people he knew; she had the same interests and 
the same way of showing them. Moreover, she 
had in a measure grown into his life. Their 
friendship was not only intimate, but of long 
standing. Though she worried, hectored, and 
exasperated him, she had fits of generous re- 
pentance in which she mothered him adorably. 
This double-harness of comradeship had 
worked for so many years that he couldn’t 
imagine wearing it with another. 

And yet Letty pulled so piteously at his heart 
that he fairly melted in tenderness toward her. 
Everything he knew as appeal was summed 
up in her soft voice, her gentle manner, her 
humility, her unquestioning faith in himself. 
No one had ever had faith in him before. To 
Barbe he was a booby when he was not a baby. 
To Letty he was a hero, strong, wise, com- 
manding. It wasn’t merely his vanity that she 
touched; it was his manliness. Barbe sup- 
pressed his manliness, because she herself was 
so imperious. Letty depended on it and there- 
fore drew it out. Because she believed him a 
man, he could be a man; whereas with Barbe, 
as with every one else, he was a creature to be 
liked, humored, laughed at, and good-naturedly 
despised. He was sick of being liked, humored, 
and laughed at; he rebelled with every atom in 
him that was masculine at being good-na- 
turedly despised. To find any one who thought 
him big and vigorous was to his starved spirit, 
as the psalmist says, sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb. In having her weakness 
to hold up he could for the first time in his life 
feel himself of use. 

If there were no Barbe in the world, he could 
have taken Letty as the mate his soul was 
longing for. Yet how could he deal such a 
blow at Barbe’s loyalty? She had protected 
him during all his life, from boyhood upward. 
How could he deny her now—no matter what 
frail, gentle hands were clinging round his heart? 

“How can I? How can I? How can I?” 


That tempting fragrance of 
freshly ground coffee is coffee 
language for ‘“‘Hurry!”? Every 
moment that coffee is delayed be- 
tween the grinding and the making 
means that you are losing coffee 
goodness. Save that loss by grind- 
ing your coffee at home with the 


* ARCADE, 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


Put it up on the wall, with- 
in easy reach, but out of the 
way. There’s your coffee, un- 
ground, but ready to grind, 
kept air-tight, dust-proof and 
fresh—just reach for the crank 
and you're off! 

It is adjustable to any de- 
gree of fineness and the air- 
tight glass container holds a 
pound of coffee and keeps it 
ee and crisp. At all dealers. 

Drop a postal for our free 
) folder, ‘“How to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO 
Freeport, Ill. 





DISH PAN 


FITS THE SINK ¥ 
eCANT SCRATCH 





Makes dish-washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 
Dishpan fits sink. Water runs directly into pan. Dirty 

water strains thru removable drainer which catches all 
leavings. Rubber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- 
able copper- steel, thickly tinned. Will last many years. 
Thousands in use. 


Delivered to you for $2.25 


if you give your dealer’s a when sending check or 
money order. Otherwise, $2.5 
25e additional west of Missouri River. 


* AMMIDON & CO. 
The 45-year-old House 
31 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 






Save Cost of Gas 


or other fuel. Let your furnace or heat- 
ing boiler provide constant supply of hot 
water, at no extra cost. 

Install the Excelso. Soon pays for itself. 
Needs no attention. Endorsed by all boiler and 
furnace manufacturers, Thousands in use. 


Write today for details and folder No. 185. 
State method of heating used. 
EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


=EXCELSO 


HOUSEWIVES: . Don’t let your stirring spoon. burn your 
« hands! Don’t let it drip all over your 
stove and kitchen! Save time and temper by using— 


THE HANDY SPOON Oe (PATENTED) 











. Kits any pot, 
pan or kettle. 


35c each (coin); 3 for $1.00, postpaid. Dealers and 
agents send 35c for sample "and selling information, 


THE Fetes ees ai tee Inc.) 
180 North Wabash A HICAGO, ick. 


| Moore Push-Pins 


i. Oe Dh -Steel Points 

oore less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Aske de dealer to show them 


sae 10 t packet 


Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Go. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


Just snap it on! 











He was torturing bimseif with this question 
when the telephone rang, and he knew that 
Letty had not been found. 

“No, nothing,” were the words of Mr. Nailes. 
“No one of the name has been reported at any 
of the hospitals, or police stations, or any other 
public institution. This, of course, is only 
the preliminary search, as much as they’ve 
been able to accomplish in one afternoon and 
evening. You mustn’t be disappointed. To- 
morrow is likely to be more successful.” 

Rash was therefore thrown back on another 
phase of his situation. Letty was lost. She 
was not only lost, but she had run away from 
him. She had not only run away from him, 
but she had done it so that he might be rid of 
her. She had not only done it so that he might 
be rid of her, but .. . 

His spirit balked. His imagination could 
work no further. Horror staggered him. A 
mother who knows that her child is in the hand 
of kidnappers who will have no mercy might 
feel something like the despair and helplessness 
which sent him chafing and champing up and 
down the suite of rooms, cursing himself use- 
lessly. 

Suddenly he paused. He was in front of the 
cabinet which had come via Bordentown from 
Queen Caroline Murat. Behind its closed 
door there was still the bottle on the label of 
which a kilted Highlander was dancing. He 
must have a refuge from his thoughts, or else 
he would go mad. He was already as near to 
madness as a man could come and still be reck- 
oned sane. 

He opened the door of the cabinet. The 
bottle and the glass stood exactly where he 
had placed them on that morning when he had 
tried to begin going to the devil and had failed. 
Now there was no longer that mysterious 
restraint. He was not’ thinking of the devil; 
he was thinking only of himself. He must still 
the working of his mind. Anything would do 
that would drug his faculties, and so... . 


T was after midnight when he dragged him- 
self out of a stupor which had not been 
sleep. Being stupor, however, it was so much to 
ine good. He had stopped thinking. He couldn’t 
think. His head didn’t ache; it was merely 
sore. He might have been dashing it against 
the wall, as figuratively he had done. His body 
was sore, too—stifi from long sitting in the same 
posture, and bruised as if from beating. 

-Out in the air the wind of the May night was 
comforting. It soothed his nerves without 
waking the dormant brain. Instead of looking 
for.a taxi he began walking up the Avenue. 
Walking, too, was a relief. It allowed him to 
remain as stupefied as at first and yet stirred 
the circulation in his limbs. He meant to 
walk till he grew tired, after which he would 
jump on a bus. 

But he did not grow tired. He passed the 
great milestones, Fourteenth Street, Twenty- 
third Street, Forty-second Street, Fifty-ninth 
Street, and not till crossing the last did he 
begin to feel fagged. He was then so near 
home that the impulse of doggedness kept him 
on foot. He was a strong walker and physi- 
cally in good condition without being wholly 
robust. Had it not been for the kilted High- 

‘lander, he would hardly have felt fatigue, 
but as it was, the corner of East Sixty- 
th Street found him as spent as he cared 
to be. 

Advancing toward his door he saw a man 
coming in the other direction. There was noth- 
ing in that, and he would scarcely have no- 
ticed him, only for the fact that at this hour 
of the night pedestrians in the quarter were 
rare. In addition to that, the man, having 

- reached the foot of Allerton’s own steps, stood 
‘there waiting, as if with an intention. 

Through the obscurity Rash could see only 
that. the man was well-built, flashily dressed, 
and that he wore a. sweeping mustache. In his 
manner ot standing and waiting there was 
something significant and menacing. Arrived 

at the foot of the steps, Allerton could do no 

“ less than pause to ask if the stranger was look- 


2 ang aor any one. 











Give your old kitchen table an 
easy-cleaning enamel top 


A damp cloth keeps it spick and span and spotless —no 
scrub-brush is ever needed ona Tepco Enamel Table Top. 


SANITARY— SPOTLESS — DURABLE 
Will outlast your table 


Just tell us your table top size, send $7.50, and the right top to fit 
will come to you, freight prepaid. (Add $1.00 for shipment west of 
Mississippi or south of Ohio River, or $3.75 for shipment west of 
Rocky Mountains.) No finer table top is made than the Tepco. 
Fill out coupon—it makes ordering easy. 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Eddy Road and Taft Avenue 





IT JUST DROPS 
INTO PLACE 


7 Enclosed find 
Lei ee ee r koe a 
for which send me 
4 Tepco Enamel Table 


Top to fit table__ 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 4 y inches. 
4 Nam eS 2 Se Ss 
le C@ AGCrtés si = =e = 
The Leamel | | Products Co 
ests] ews 7 Tee te 
4 County State _ 


If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 


Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers, 4 NOTE: If larger top than 29x44 is required, 


send no money, but write for special price, 





Colonial 
Butterfly 
Table 





Buying bottled cream regularly soon runs into 
money. But you must have pure, rich cream 


for coffee, cocoa, cereals and ,desserts. Other- 


wise, the flavor is flat. 


On your quart bottle of milk, there’s a full half 
pint of purest, thick cream. Iti is rich enough to 
whip if you can remove only the clear cream. 
But it’s impossible to pour the cream off with- 
out the intermixing of milk. 


SKIMIT—\tthe Sanitary, Siphon Kitchen Cream 
Separator—removes all this cream quickly. Not 
a drop of milk is disturbed. 


NO PUMPING 


Merely lower SKIMIT to the cream line, lift the 
plunger and a siphon action causes the cream to 
flow up and over to the pitcher. 


SKIMIT is all-metal, indestructible, self-clean- 
ing. Plain, $1, handsomely nickeled, $2, post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


*& SKIMIT MFG. CO. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Skianit 


_KITCHEN) CREAM SEPARATOR _ CREAM SEPARATOR 


True Colonial Design 
EAVENS Colonia! Furniture rep- 


resents the true furniture of our 
ancestors. Distinguished by that 
simplicity of line that has kept the 
real colonial pieces so well loved 
throughout generations. 


In the Leavens line you will find no 
adaptations—no “‘improved”’ de- 
signs. Nothing but the better pieces 
of the pure colonial patterns. 





Personal preference may be exer- 
cised in the matter of finish. Un- 
finished pieces supplied if desired. 


Write for Set No. 3 


of wllustrations 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dust Flower 


“Ts your name Allerton?” 

“Ves; it is.” 

“Then I want my girl.” 

It was some seconds before eed could get 
his dulled mind into play. Moreover, the en- 
counter was of a kind which made him feel sick 
and disgusted. “Whom do you mean?” he — 
managed to ask at last. 

“You know very well who I mean. I mean ~ 
Letty Gravely. I’m her father, and by God, 
if you don’t give her up—with big dam? 
ages—” : 

“T can’t give her up, because she’s not 
here.” ' 
“Not here? She was here the day before 


$ yesterday.” 
OS] C 7 “Yes, she was here the day before yesterday, 
but she disappeared last night.” 
“Ah, cut that kind o’ talk. I’m wise, I am. 
Be can’t put that bunk ae on me. She’s in 
there, and I’m goin’ to get her.” 
Per fectly fits the s martest “T wish she was in there, but she’s not.” 
“ow do I know she’s not?” 









“ 9901s a ; 
. e an! les. Ony x” is th e-5 ee eS afraid youll have to take my word — 
“Yes Vl take your word for it! I’m goin’ 
7 1 to see for myself.” 
Hosiery of Fashion “TY don’t see how you’re going to do that.” 


4 
“Tm goin’ in with you.’ Z 
“That wouldn’t do you any good. Besides, . 

I can’t let you.” - a 
The man became more bullying. «See 4 

here, son. This game is my game. Did 

jever see a thing like this? ” 


WATCHING the movement of his hand - 
Rash saw the handle of a revolver dis- 
played in a side pocket. 

“Ves, I’ve seen a thing like that, but even 
if it were loaded—which I don’t believe it is— : 
you’ve too much sense to use it. You might 
shoot me, of course, but you wouldn’t find the 
girl in the house, because she isn’t there.” 

“Well, ’m goin’ tosee. Youmarch. Up you 
go, and open that door, and V’ll follow you.” 


“Oh, no, °,.? Allerton looked round. - 
EMERY & BEERS COMPANY INC: WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS: NEW YORK | {,, the’policeman who occasionally passed that 


~ INGE & EARN MONEY AT HOME way, but there was no one in sight. He 
q my : .., | might have called in the hope of waking the 
8 P g 

<4 On Own Roots By coloring and selling our line of black and white A h d dl: 
are always grown on thele ownroots. 71 years’ ex- Greeting Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fas- a ae but Sere ee oe 
Renences Satisfaction and safe arrival Bae ieee cinating work— —Big profits. Our 1922 Easter line, new Though i ma physical encounter with a ruffian 
Dingee “Guide to Rose Culture.” Ofiers | Birthdayand Everyday cardsareinstock. Ourillus.cat- | Jie this he could hardly help getting the worst 
500 Roses, other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells | alog ‘‘Pleasant Pages’’ gives all information. It’s free. 

of it—especially in his state of half intoxication 


how to growthem. It’s free. Send today. T i 
~1T™ , 602 . N.W., ton, D.C. : 3 ; 
| Latvte ART Suop, 602 F St., N. W-, Washington, D.C. | _it was the encounter itself that he loathed 


The Dingee & Conary’ q o., Box 35 
- even more than the defeat. “Oh, no, you 
won't,” he repeated, taking one step upward 
and turning to defend his premises. “I don’t 
mean that you shall come into this house, or 
ever see the girl again, if I can prevent it.” 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Then take that.” 

The words were so quickly spoken, and the 
blow in his face was so unexpected, that Rash’ 
staggered backward.- Being on a step, he had 
little or no footing, and having been drinking, 
his balance was the more quickly lost. ; 



















March Isa . Windy Month— 
Is Your Wash Safe? 


It’s just like this—if you want a clothes line that is guaranteed 
for years, we make it and reputable dealers carry it. Further 
it’s trade-marked and put up in guaranteed lengths. We even 


























have our own specially designed machines and on them, the line “And that!” 

which is pure white cotton yarn is doubled twice and twisted A second blow in the face sent him down like x 

and then sol! idly braided. In other words, we work years of a stone, without a struggle ora cry. | a 
life and wear into our lines. That’s why He fell limply on his back, his feet slipping Ss 












to the sidewalk, his body sagging on the steps _ 
* SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE | | like a bit of string accidentally dropped there. © 
“Made a little better than need be” The hat, which fell off, remained on the step > 


withstands the strain of winds and heavy washes. Other beside the head it had been covering. : 
features: the method of manufacture produces a line free The man leaped backward, as if surprised 
from annoying splinters, while the braiding process permits at his own deed. He looked this way and tha 


the clothes pins to take a firm hold—clothes do not blow to see if he had been observed. A lighted 
off. There’s no re-washing—no soiled clothes. You can crashed up Madison Avenue, but otherwi 
depend on “Silver Lake.” Its price is reasonable and it street remained empty. Creeping nearer the © 
wears much longer. If you consider the saving in labor and steps he bent over his victim, whose left hand 
time important (for when lines break the clothes are soiled lay helpless and outstretched. Timidl , gin 
and require re-washing) to say nothing of your peace of gerly, he put his fingers to the pulse, sti 
mind, insist on Silver Lake. back from it with a shock. He spoke but 

If your local dealer cannot supply you write us, giving words, but he spoke them half aloud. 


p4 his name and address. “Dead! God!” 


SILVER LAKE CO., 308 Nevada St. Newtonville, Mass. ee isd aah 
Our “Silver Lake”’ braided sash-cord is sold w'th a 20-year guar- venue, where he soon foun a 
antee. Full lengths, Sold by net weight. Braided. Lasts years. southw. ard. ie 


a : os SS be concluded) 
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CArch ‘Preserver 
Shoes satisfy both 
Nature and Fashion 


Nees law is that your foot must be sup- 
ported not only at heel and ball but also at 
the outer arch. But Fashion insists that your heel 
and arch be raised, thus depriving the arch of 
the ground’s support. The weight of your body, 
bearing down on your unsupported arch, strains 
it, and Nature retaliates by making the foot un- 
comfortable and tired. 


But it no longer is necessary to provoke Nature 
that you may wear fashionable shoes. The Arch 
Preserver Shoe raises your heel and arch from 
the ground the same as any fashionable shoe, 
has inimitable grace, advance style and glove- 
like lines, yet it satisfies Nature perfectly be- 
cause it supports your outer arch as firmly and 
as permanently as the ground supports the bare 
foot. 


Unlike all other shoes, the Arch Preserver Shoe 
hasascientifically designed, built-in arch-bridge 
extending under the entire arch of your foot. 
Your outer arch, instead of being left unsupport- 
ed when the heel is raised, rests on this bridge. 
Therefore the weight of your body cannot strain 
the arch. Your feet, though exquisitely shod, are 
absolutely comfortable, do not tire and are freed _ 
fromeventheremotest possibility of foot trouble. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is the only shoe of 
its kind because its distinctive construction is 
patented. To satisfy both Nature and Fashion 
you therefore must be sure that you are buy- 
ing the genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. The 
trade-mark (as shown below) on the sole, is 
your guarantee. 


es | LN 


Nature plansthat Fashiondemands The Arch Pre- 
the foot rest on thatheelandarch server Shoe sat- 
heel, ball andoul- be raised. isfies both Nature 
er arch, and Fashion. 





Write for Style Book Number 37 
and name of dealer in your city 


Made only by 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
27 Gallia St., PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Makers of women’s fine shoes for more than 40 years 


+ SRE CNN NS I ETRE a Rp mewe eme 
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THE ARCH PRE 





Arch Preserver Boots and Low- 

a Cuts are made for women and 

aa ee = misses in all styles, oa AAAA 

ee * to E. Sold by 2000 dealers. Look 

KEEPS: THE FOOT WELL for the Arch Preserver trade- 

mark. It appears on every genu- 
ine Arch Preserver Shoe. 


© 1922 The Selby Shoe Co. 
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What best authorities say about 
homemade bread 


By baking bread at home housewives should be 


able to reduce expenditures for food.—U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


Home-made bread has a flavor and nourishment 
peculiar to itself. — Good Housekeeping. 


If your children do not possess a very keen appe- 
tite for baker’s bread try home-made bread and 
note the sudden increase in the youngsters’ bread 
consumption. —Dr. Philip B. Hawk. 




















Home baking does pay! When 
you are cooking it is but little 
extra trouble to bake your 
own bread. 


Every ten-year-old girl should 
learn how to make good bread. 
It should be the starting point 
in her home cookery training. 


An important new discovery 
about Yeast Foam 


People also eat Yeast Foam, 
You need vitamines; they 
create vitality—help you re- 
sist disease. Thousands are 
benefiting from the energy: 
making qualities of Yeast 
Foam, one of the richest 
sources of the remarkable ele+ 
ment in food called vitamine. 


Did you ever notice the expression of eager delight when home-made bread is served? 


Send for instructive booklet, 


Send for “Dry Yeast as an aid 12,000,000 families bake all or 
ees part of their bread 
Because no bread equals the flavor 
of the home loaf 


What is the secret of the rich nutty fla- 
vor that the home loaf alone possesses? 
First, it is made from only the best flour 
and yeast, plenty of rich shortening, 
and often milk—every woman knows 
that better ingredients make better 
bread, Next, like the home-made cake, 
the home-made, home-kneaded dough 
seems to yield its exquisite flavor gen- 
erously to the home loaf. 





Magic Yeast— Yeast Foam — just the same 


Aw, gimme some 
except in name, At your grocer—10c package Northwestern Yeast Co., 1742 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago & 


home-made bread! 
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Marusha of the. Market 
Place 


(Continued from page 23) 


thumbing. She stops to tell us, for a consid- 
eration in rubles, of the journey we are to 
take, of the.dark friend who will prove false, 
of the good luck coming in a letter. She is 
the same dusky-skinned, dark-eyed gypsy 

_ person we hive met upon the highways and 
in the by-ways the whole world over. She 
passes on. 

A tall, dark, clean-cut, good-looking young 
chap, intelligence i in the long, slender nose and 
clear, brown eyes, and strength in the line of 
chin and j jaw, sitsdown. He also needs no bally- 
hooing to bring him into Marusha’s. He has 
been there before. His clothes are rough, but 
there is something about him that makes me 


wonder why he comes to this dirty, fly-infested 


table. 
- “She’s from America,’ Marusha says, point- 
- ing a butcher-knife in my direction. 
Immediately he is interested. He has a 
brother in New York, married to a great ballet 
dancer, a thing of air and feathers who has 
danced herself into the everlasting memory of 
the millions. He wonders if I know them. He, 
himself, has been an actor—in fact, is an actor. 


He plays at night in the theater at Astrakhan | 


and in the daytime works as longshoreman 
loading freight on the Volga river steamers. 

“T have a wife and two babies, and I can not 
make enough in the theater,” he explains. 
“My wife is a dancer, but the boys are both 
little, and they need her. My salary is 360,000 
rubles a month. That means 12,000 a day. 
Count it over and see what you can do with it. 
A pound of bread a day for each, 4000 rubles; 

that is 16,000 rubles. In a few days it is gone. 

So I go to work. I don’t pay rent for my 
apartment, but I pay 60,000 rubles a month 
for the furniture in the ‘three rooms. Hard 
work does not hurt me. I’m strong enough 
and can stand it. My clothes are dirty, but if 
you saw me at night i in the theater, it would be 
different.” 

I ask what the revolution has done to the 
theater. 

“Not much. We play Gorky, Shakespeare, 
Gogol, and the other old ones. We haven’t 
material for new things. The government en- 
courages the arts, but what can it do?”’ 

“Has it brought good to any one?” I ask. 

“Yes,” he answers thoughtfully. ‘The 
mass has gained. It is becoming educated. 
Before, it had no chance to improve. Now it 
has a chance. 
ter what it costs.” 

He has finished his soup. He writes his 
brother’s name and address in New York, and 
I promise to find him. He shakes my hand and 
goes back to the river where he is loading fish. 


LSTLESS-EYED, aimless-footed children, 
ragged and forlorn, straggle past incessant- 
ly. They stop to pick up a bit of watermelon 


rind or take a few rubles from some pitying | 


peasant. 

_ Three soldiers come. They are blond and 
_ young and evidently of the established order. 
‘They are the antithesis of the black-haired 

boys who spat on the Cheka. 

“Sovietsky?” I say to them, and they nod. 

__ I ask if they were in the parade the day 
_ before, when the Red soldiers of Astrakhan 

marched out in grand review. 

“No,” they say. “We went to a wedding. 

; Our commandant got married.” 

_ I press for details and discover that the ro- 
3 mance started right here at Marusha’s chaynaya. 
- . The commandant came with the others to eat. 
* Marusha’ s cousin came also. She was young 
and pleasant and had Marusha’s gift with meat 
_and spices. The wedding was a soviet affair. 
_ They did not go to the church. The couple 
_ registered, and afterward their friends dined 
~ and danced. 
_ Marusha sniffs contemptuously. “These 
saad man’ s in the earth, and I 








This is worth having, no mat- | 
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40th LEONARD YEAR 





“Vike a Clean China Dish’”’ 





H Refrigerator 


Leonard 


CLEANABLE 

















The Latest Leonard Triumph in Food Refrigeration 


The Leonard helps the housewife to 
serve better meals at less expense; re- 
leases her from much drudgery and care; 
gives her more time for enjoyment and 
rest. The Leonard saves your food and 
keeps it fresh; gives you perfect refriger- 
ation with least ice. That’s Leonard 
economy— proved by many tests. 


Exclusive Leonard features: One-piece 
food chamber, triple-coated with hard, 
white porcelain — proof against scratch 
and mar. Rounded inside corners, easy 
to clean. Ten walls of insulation keep 
im the cold, clean, moving air and keep 
out Contamination. 


Every Leonard detail is superior. The 
patent trap, non-leaking device, remoy- 
able drain, airtight locks, retinned 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids. 


15 Clyde Avenue 


_ See the nearest Leonard dealer. 


shelves — all combine to give the 
Leonard leadership in home refriger- 
ation. Rear icing door and porcelain- 
lined water cooler, if desired. 


One out of every seven refrigerators 
sold is made by Leonard. 


If you 
fail to find him, write us; we will see 
that you are supplied. Send for actual 
porcelain sample, and catalog illustrating 
over 75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet, ‘‘Selection and 
Care of Refrigerators’’, 
will also be mailed you. 


There is a size and style 
of Leonard Refrigerator 
to suit every purse. 





-C. H. LEONARD 








for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
we a ey System 
Paes Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forittocay. Mon’t putit off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE. Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE. N. J. 
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“Home-Making asa Profession” 


Isa 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 507 W..69th St., Chicago, Hl. 












































If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collece 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible As- 
ters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, 

HOW TO GET THEM 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the ,Cata- 
logue, ‘‘Everything for the Garden,’’ and 
the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon en- 
velope which, emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 


order amounting to $1.00 or more. Don’t 
delay; write at once. 
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1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete  horticul- 
tural publication of the 
year, a book of 
176 pages 

16 color pages. Over 
1000 beautiful engravings 
showing actual results. A 
mine of valuable garden 
information. Send today 
for this helpful guide to 
a-better garden and the 
special seed collection, 
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S1x-rRoomM House No. 


This splendid example of the justly popular Gambrel Roof Colonial House is one of the 
designs in our ‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.”’ The sun porch, the large 
living room and the ample, well-ventilated bedrooms are especially worthy of note. 


Beautiful, Enduring Homes 


HE recollection of an attractive 

home is one of the richest legacies 
you can hand on to your children. And 
if it is an enduring Face Brick house it 
will remain a living inspiration to them 
and their children. 

The abiding charm of the Face Brick 
house is not a matter of size and cost. 
The simple cottage can in its way be as 
attractive as the magnificent mansion. 
The economic advantages are as definite. 
The Face Brick house will last for gener- 
ations, requires no repairs and but little 
painting around doors and windows, and 
lessens fuel costs and insurance rates. It 
combines beauty, durability, and econ- 
omy as can no other material. 

These matters, as well as comparative 
costs of various building materials, are 
fully discussed in “The Story of Brick,” 
an artistic booklet with numerous illus- 
trations and much helpful information 
for all who intend to build. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four booklets, 
showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 























houses, in all ninety-two, each reversible 
with a different exterior design. These 
designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and 
economical construction. The entire set 
for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 
25 cents. 

We have the complete working draw- 
ings, specifications and masonry quantity 
estimates at nominal prices. Select from 
the booklets the designs you like best 
and order the plans, even if you are not 
going to build now, for their study will 
be not only interesting and instructive, 
but helpful in formulating your future 
plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, repre- 
senting a wide variety of architectural 
styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents. 
We also distribute complete working 
drawings, specifications and quantity 
estimates for these houses at nominal 
prices. 

Address, The American Face Brick 
Association, 1129 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


HAVE YOU MADE ARRANGEMENTS FOR A SUMMER 
CAMP FOR THE BOY OR GIRL? 


There is such a large demand for camps in every section of the 
country that your application should be in early. 
doubt where to find a camp the SERVICE BUREAU of the Good 
Housekeeping School Department is ready to help solve your 
Send us full requirements. ; 


If you are in 


April, May and June are the three special camp issues and you 
will find the announcements of some of the best camps in the 
country represented in these issues so that your selection from 
these announcements may be made with confidence. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


New York City 
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Marusha of the Market 
Place 


wouldn’t put the best of them in his place. 


| There’s no permanence in marriage these days. 
It’s here today and gone tomorrow. Every — 


month a new one.” 

I ask the blond boy if he is married. He 
shakes his head. When he marries, the girl 
must be intelligent. A little peasant, who slipped 
in beside us while we were talking, nods. 

“That is right, that is right,” he says. “TI 
am already an old one, but I agree with you. 
Men and women should be equal. If they are 
not equal, there can be no happiness. When 
you first taste food, you notice the flavor, but 
as you eat, you get used to it. It is that way 
in marriage. It may be that the woman is 
beautiful, but when you live with her you get 
used to every little bit of her. Beauty you see 
right away, but if she is a fool you discover it 
afterward.” ; 

He shakes his head knowingly as he talks. 
His hair is gray, but he has bright, young eyes 
which are deeply blue. His worn felt hat has 
been pulled into a shape all its own. You 
would know it was his if you were to meet it 
again hanging on a nail in any corner of the 
world. A 

He has been married thirty years. He ex- 
plains that it is a common-law marriage and 
speaks with pride of his wife’s cleverness. He 
has been a socialist since he was fifteen, and 
knew Lenin when they were young. 

“Once upon a time I dreamed of being a 
great man,” he says, “ but I was born in a peas- 
ant’s house, and I shall probably die there.” 

I want to know his measure of a great man. 
T ask what it was he wanted to be. He answers 
my question in peasant fashion, with another 
question. 

“Who does not want to be a professor?” 

Learning is his measure of greatness. He has 
taught himself since he was fourteen. I ask 
about his children, thinking perhaps in them he 
may achieve his ambitions. 

“Nothing has come of the children,” he says. 
“Two are killed. One is with the Whites; one 
is little.” 


SILENCE falls on all of us. To break it, I 
ask why the revolution was so slow in reach- 
ing Astrakhan. 

A soldier, a dark, serious-faced chap who has 
remained quiet during our talk, answers. 

“ After Kerensky news came about changes,” 
he said. ‘We are a long way off, and we did 
not know what was going on. We organized 
a general strike. We called a meeting in a big 
hall. On one side were the workers and on the 
other the owners. We told them we wanted an 
increase in pay. They said we could strike for- 
ever and we wouldn’t get it. We told them that 
if they didn’t change their minds in twenty-four 
hours. they would see what would happen. 
Well, they didn’t change, so we shut off the 
electric lights and the water works. |The 
isvostchiks all went home. The city was dark | 
and dead. Then the war started. The Red 
guards and workers took the Kremlin. The 
White guards captured two big buildings near 
by. In the Kremlin we had no food. The 
peasants organized and brought it in from the 
villages. They. carried it through alleys and 
backyards and sent us pails of milk and bread 
across the buildings on ropes and pulleys. The 
war lasted three weeks. White troops were 
hammering us from the river and the woods. 
Four English aeroplanes were overhead. 
When the Red division came to help us, they 
wore captured English uniforms, and at first 
we thought they were English troops come to 
attack us. We were pretty well scared for a 
few minutes. After that it was all finished.” 

“Finished,” said Marusha with a rising in- 
flection. ‘“ Nothing is ever finished.” a 

Marusha’s bare feet shuffle back and forth 
between table and bubbling pots. She shud- 


ders now and then as she wipes the dust from 
her face. I ask her if she saw the parade or _ 
went to the wedding. . © te th 





Pp 


“What time have I for parades or wed- 
dings?” she asks. ‘‘ Yesterday I fed a hundred 
people here, and I fed them good, too.” 

From a distance the five jade domes of the 
Uspenski cathedral, rising above the Kremlin 
wall, look down upon the crowded bazaar. 
Now and then the clamor of the chimes rings 
through the noise of the market. The golden 
crescent of a Persian mosque glistens across the 
faded roofs. 

At the next chaynaya a Tartar woman sits 
sipping her imitation tea. Her black hair 
hangs in two long coils at either side of her 
head. A small, black velvet pill-box of a hat 
with a red tassel perches upon the top. Her 
man wears loose, striped pantaloons of black 
and tan and a full-skirted coat. His feet are 
bare, but on his head is a great, shaggy, black 
fur dome. It is difficult to tell where fur ends 
and coarse, bushy mane of hair begins. 

A fresh, young country girl comes by carry- 
ing her stock in trade with her. It is a long 
rope of dried onions, and she wears it like a 
garland around her neck. 


UP and down the market place the crowds 

‘surge. The world buys, and the world sells. 
Two golden goblets. A string of pale green 
peppers. A basket of red cabbages. A pair of 
worn slippers. A pail filled with cutlets made 
from chopped meat. A sack of salt. A pan of 
fried fish. A box of hard candies. A tin can 
filled with rusty nails, bolts, bits of old iron. 
Each has what he can find and sells for what 
he can get. 


Only a little while ago all this activity was |- 


illegal. Men went to jail for buying and selling. 
It was called speculating and a crime. Cheka 
dealt sternly with those who were caught. Now 
the market is the starting point of the new 
economic life of Russia. 

The Persian rug vender sitting cross-legged 
on the ground openly displays the carpet 
he has kept in hiding and shown only to a 
trusted few when his need for rubles got the 
better of his caution. 

Further down the market a soldier in rough, 
dun-colored coat has a pair of dancing slippers, 
tiny, worn relics of a long-gone day, strangely 
incongruous in his big, rough hands. I wonder 
who will buy. A Tartar girl looks quizzically 
at them with beady, black eyes set slantwise 
in her copper face. She glances ruefully at her 
feet in their straw sabots and heavy wrappings 
of homespun linen, shakes her head and turns 
away. 

A woman with tired, yellow hair and faded 
face carries the yellow remnants of a once white 
satin wedding dress over her arm. It is of a 
fashion long years out of date. 

The hoky-poky wagon is there. The children 
gather around. Some lick the white, watery 
ice-cream from tiny glasses. Others, those who 
have not the necessary five thousand rubles, 
stand watching hungrily. The fortune-telling 
parrot perched on the bronzed finger of an aged 
Tartar tells the sulky peasant boy that he is 
about to have luck in love. The cigarette ven- 
der cries “Papirosi, papirosi!” above the jan- 
gling strains of the accordion. 

A peasant woman, who has traded her butter 
and milk for yellow diamond chips in cheap 

_ settings and gay-colored stones from the Urals, 
‘spreads out her ringed fingers to display her wares. 
_ Within a stone’s throw of Marusha’s chaynaya 
all sorts of human comedies and tragedies are 
being enacted. They buy. They sell. They eat. 
_ Theysleep. They nurse their babies. They knit 
their husbands’ socks. They make love. And 
sometimes they even die on the market-place. 
_ After all, the world is not so different down 
here on the edge of the Caspian. There are old 
women who are penniless everywhere. They 
-all hate institutions. They would, if they 
could choose, live alone in a little room. Sons 
. grow up and disappoint fathers. Good cooks 
are proud of their culinary art. Young things 
dream, and old ones remember. The steady 
current of life flows on despite war and revolu- 
tion. Marusha’s chaynaya in the market place 
is a tiny section of this vari-colored land that is 
Russia. Marusha’s chaynaya is the world. 




















A pie, topped by a crust of golden brown, reposing on a throne of 
scintillating silver—the Queen of American desserts—an epicurean 
delight, an artist’s inspiration. 


Like the setting that enhances the brilliancy of a precious stone, 
%* MIDDLETOWN Pie Plates, Casseroles and Bakers contribute to 
the appetizing appeal of food. Of more than ordinary grace and 
beauty, in many charming designs, they are a noteworthy addition 
to the silverware of the home. Their quality is enduring, their 
cost unusually moderate. Each contains a lining of removable 
Pyrex Transparent Oven-ware. Leading shops sell them. Booklet 
gladly mailed upon request. 


MIDDLETOWN SILVER Co. oF MippLETOWN, Conn., U.S.A. 
World’s Largest Producers of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


MIDDLETOWN 


SILVERWARE 
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Try this 
Minute Tapioca Raisin Pie 


Boil for 15 minutes 4 tablespoons of Minute Tapioca, a pinch of 
salt, 1 cup of sugar and 1% cup of raisins in 1 pint of hot water. 
Remove from stove and add 1 egg slightly beaten. Line a deep 
plate with a pie crust, fill with the cooked tapioca, sprinkle with 
nutmeg or cinnamon. Cover with a top crust and bake a delicate 
brown, or make with one crust and use a meringue, 


This is another way to serve Minute both delicious and nutritious. Always” 
Tapioca. Minute Tapioca requires no identify it by the red and blue package. 
soaking and may be thoroughly cooked Send for free Minute Cook Book and 
they J fs) minutes. Servé it often, for itis folder of new receipts. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 33 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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An American Wife in 


Guiana 
(Continued from page 70) 


i | 


Our voyage ended at Paramaribo, the quaint 
Dutch capital built on, the edge of the Bush. 
But this picturesque bit of Holland was by’ 
no means our journey’s end; that lay some 
eighty miles up the river—a hazardous trip to 
the uninitiated, they told me. Embarking on 
a little coasting steamer, we headed out to sea, 
and after twelve tempestuous hours of fighting - 
against the current we crossed the bar. into the 
Great River. It was overwhelming to waken in 
the early dawn to find myself tossing about on. 
the breast of a river mightier than any I had 
| seen at home. Five miles wide, it stretched 
_ | before us into the back country for hundreds 
» | of miles. 

“Tt teems with strange fish,” said one of our 
traveling companions. ‘Some are edible, but 
there are others that will attack a nian and 
kill him in short order. No, they are not 
Ze sharks; on the contrary, they are as small as 
sunfish, but with teeth as strong as steel. The 
natives never swim about here.” 
ee In the late afternoon a fleet of dugouts 
e paddled by husky blacks approached. They 

eee gtihe ws drove their crude craft through the water 
Take a tip from Winthrop Wise | with leisurely but amazingly effective strokes. ~ 
@ Save the Surface with KYANIZE | Our steamer stopped; the Other Half nodded 
,; - a ne rae toward the canoes. 


“We transship here; these natives are the 
F LOOR only men who can navigate the rapids.” 
seu Although I had been warned we were to: 
. ro F i N is a finish our voyage by river boats, my mind had 
»: -NIZE : failed to register that this meant the shooting — 
tnt A of rapids in hollowed-out tree trunks! 
We transshipped, however, with little diffi- 


5 3 + culty and, waving goodby to the now friendly 
Sigine as it Varnishes little steamer, headed upstream. Under the 
~ brings out the natural beauty of the wood skilful guidance of the natives we made the 


rapids with fair ease, but many a qualm. ‘The 
men knew their job; they were born knowing 
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From the can to the worn surface—nothing to mix. it, for they are the descendants of African 
That’s all, when you give color, life and beauty to old slaves who escaped into the Bush from slave 
“Gave the surface and > things with Kyanize. ships brought to Surinam in the dim past. 
you se S eetent Stains and varnishes at a single stroke. Timid and gentle when their freedom is not 













assailed, their descendants are wily and se- 
cretive in their dealings with the white people, 
never taking, for example, the same course 


Eight handsome, permanent colors from Light Oak 
to Dark Mahogany. Clear Varnish, if you choose. 
Waterproof—absclutely. So tough that gritty heels cannot scratch 


it white. Made to endure abuse on floors, Kyanize Floor Finish twice through the rapids, for they do not want 
is, for that very reason, ideal for furniture and woodwork. the white men to learn the channels. Many 
On today—dry tomorrow. Years of faithful service ahead. of them are rich, but they live just as their 

Our helpful booklet, ‘The Inviting Home,’ attrac- forebears did in the African jungles. 

tively illustrated in colors, awaits your postal request. 

It’s free, but its suggestions are valuable. With it 2 

goes the name of the Kyanize Dealer nearest you. P We Come to Surinam 

BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY In the dark tropic night—there is no twi- 

44 Everett Station Boston 49, Mass., U.S. A. light in Surinam—we reached our camp, a 





clearing once the site of a French penal colony. 
The thrill of those first days in the Bush can 
never be repeated. Awakening at five o’clock 
to a world adrip with heavy, mist-like dew 
soon to disappear before the tropic sun, the, 
mystery of the unknown tugged at us. Keep- 
ing house was a simple matter where living 
was primitive, where no social duties demanded 
set rules, and where complete naturalness took 
the place of complex artificialities. The long 
days stretched before us, and their hours must 
be filled with self-developed interests. There 
were the magic hours we spent in exploring 
our new domain, in learning the marvels that 
prodigal nature has bestowed upon the tropics. 

Each day held its new sensation; there was 
the moment when I saw my first ant-eater, the 
hour when I heard my first red howler. This 
species of monkey does not stand transplanting 
and is practically unknown to North America. 
Swinging head downward from the trees, it 
looks for all the world like a red-headed human 
being, but in the darkness of night its weird 
roars and howls fill the air, and the stranger — 
to bush lore shudders and thinks of angry lions. 
Tracing likenesses between these uncanny crea-~ 
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clearly-marked trails. One step from our 
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clearing, and we were in the impenetrable 
forest, alive with feathery and furry creatures. 
On all our trips we were conscious of the careful 
scrutiny of the little dwellers of the forest who, 
although timid, still allowed themselves to be 
seen. They knew, you see, that we were afraid 
to stray far from the trail, and so a few feet 
on either side of us the Bush would glitter 
with sharp eyes and flutter with variegated 
plumage... If we sat quietly for a long, long 
time by the side of the trail, without moving 
or speaking, some of the more’ venturous crea- 
tures would come near enough for us to study 
them. 

The delights of our Bush experience varied 
from day to day. There was our first orchid 
hunt! Armed with 'cutlasses—we never left 
the camp without these deadly weapons—we 
made an early start. We cut our way through 
‘masses of ‘vegetation without making any 
seeming headway. ‘The natives have a saying 
that as you cut away the bush in front, it 
grows up in back of ‘you, and this is almost the 
truth! After much cutting we reached the 
‘flower-hung trees. Splashes of color—yellow, 
lavender, purple—forced my breath in excited 
gasps. I thought of that former life of mine. 
Why, at home my people were snowbound! 
Their skies were gray and leaden, and here 
I was living in a lotus land where unbroken 
sunshine marked the days and my skies were 
of that brilliant blue known only to the tropics. 


The Christmas Orchid 


But an orchid hunt is no time for reminis- 
cence; no time even to count one’s mercies. 
I was brought back to my surroundings by a 
smiling guide who grandly gestured toward a 
mass of brilliant yellow. It was a butterfly 
orchid, the favorite of the natives, who call it 
the Christmas orchid because it blooms at that 
season. It is their Christmas tree. During 
their reign I was never without these golden 
trophies of our almost daily hunts. They be- 
‘came my friends, and making friends of flow- 
ers is subtly satisfying to one cut off from the 
human friends of one’s youth. They repay 
study, and throughout the span of life afforded 
them by nature they never fail to cheer the 
sometimes drooping spirit. 

There were, of course, long, quiet hours, 
many of them, when one’s spirits did droop 
under the very strangeness of things. There 
were hours when I longed for the music I loved. 
In moments of deepest gloom I even yearned 
for shop windows, for theaters, for gay, formal 
dinner parties! And, as I sought my hammock 
for the hottest hours of the day, I thought of 
the joys of skating, of tobogganing, of sledding 
in the North. But these were transitory mo- 
ments; always the thought of my job brought 
me back, and there, all about me, was my 
recompense. 

The Other Half, in carrying out his big idea, 
was building an empire—small, to be sure, in 
one sense, but the biggest thing in the world 
to us and our associates. Under our eyes, as 
the months slipped past, the settlement was 
steadily growing. Machinery and men came 
from New York, California, Texas, Maine. 
Giant oil tanks, power houses, docks, even a 
wireless station sprang up to mark the face of 
the wilderness. Children came; many of our 
engineers and workers, being married, brought 
their families with them. Babies were born; 
-a school became of importance. Life, after all, 
forces us into much the same gesture wherever 
we live. 

Just when I had decided that the Gold Bush 
was to be my home forever and ever, just when 
my adjustment to primitive living seemed 
complete, we were called to Paramaribo for 
several months. Again we faced a new phase 


of living. The change from the free, happy- 


go-lucky, and withal retrospective life at the 
camp to that of the small but formal Dutch 
capital was prodigious. Aside from its house- 
keeping problems, Paramaribo meant an 
endless round of official duties, of calls, of 
entertaining, and the making of new social 
contacts. The woman who sets up her home 
in a strange land must forget many of her own 
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An American Wife in 
Guiana 


customs and adopt those of the people with 
whom her new contacts are formed. 

In looking back, I realize that much of my 
housekeeping peace of mind was due to Au- 
gusta—Augusta, descendant of African kings, 
possessor of endless relatives and of three 
languages, whose wardrobe proved to be as 
variegated as the plumage of a macaw, and 
whose head-kerchiefs were as numerous as the 
days of the year. Our home on the bank of 
the river was another adventure: strange food, 
strange ways, and, as at the camp, barefooted 
natives slipping in and out, peeking around 
doors and through blinds, penetrating into the 
innermost secrets of our lives. . Without 
Augusta my perplexities would have been 
doubled. 

There was the little matter of trefs to be 
considered. I knew that out in the Gold Bush 
the workings of the whole camp revolved 
about this native superstition. At birthevery 
native baby is handed over to a revered and 
antiquated witch doctor who makes magic to | 
protect the infant and then places a tref against 
some one article of food. To some natives 2 
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Mo: THER can take her day off and turn 
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this recipe and the.kitchen over to the chil- 
dren. And she can rest assured that they 
will enjoy themselves—and enjoy their meal: 
Scalloped Fish—Metlt 2 tablespoons butter. 
Add 2 tablespoons flour and 1% teaspoon 


cooked fish and 4 cup Premier Salad Dress- 
ing. Pour into greased ramekins, cover with 


= 


the cow and all her products, even butter, are 
forbidden; others may not eat potatoes, pork, 
chicken, or what not! No wonder there was 
no general cook for the five hundred workers at 


AES SES 


ae - a ell and add 1% cups milk. crumbs, and dot with small pieces of butter. the camp! 

3ring to boiling point, stirring constantly Bake until crumbs are brown and mixture : oq ‘ 

Remove from heat, add 11 4 cups fila vked is hot. Ps) It did not occur to me that I should suffer < 
from this tref in my Paramaribo home, but 


I did. It happens that the Other Half likes 
onions. Again and again I ordered them, but 
Augusta apparently never heard me. Finally 
I asked her why she refused to serve them, and ; 
with shudders and tears she explained that | 
onions were her /ref; she must never eat them 

or stay where they were eaten! As it was a 

choice between Augusta and onicns, we chose 
Augusta. I often thought how fortunate it was 

that the cow was not Augusta’s ref! 
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Here’s a supper 
the youngsters can get 
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ISS them good-bye; you needn’t worry 
about their supper. Leave in the ice-box 
the few simple things for which the recipe calls 


Native Servants 


Our servants were child-like, illogical crea- 
tures, amusingly imitative and teachable to 
.a certain degree. Taught to serve four people 
at table, they did it exactly as shown, day 
after day, but when, filled with pride at our 
success, we added another guest at dinner, the 
wildest confusion ensued. One soon learned 
the act of being calm under much provocation. 
One night shortly after our arrival we had 
several official dignitaries to dine. I wanted 
everything to go off as smoothly as such 
things go back in the States. It was an un- 
usually hot night—our tropic nights are fairly 
cool, as a rule—and we were to have ice-cream. 
Every one waited with polite impatience for 
this final course. Suddenly there was a crash 
—then silence. A long interval of anxious 
waiting filled in by fragments of conversation. | 
Finally, unable to bear the strain, I slipped « 
away to investigate. Down the stairs dripped 
the precious ice-cream, glittering with pieces — 
of broken glass. Above was utter silence. 
Every servant had fled, panic-stricken. They 
straggled back the next day, still silent on the 
subject of the mishap. I never could dis- 
cover just what happened. 

Whatever trials our natives proved - to. “be 
in the household, they were wonderful in ap-— 
pearance, just like so many tropical birds in 
red, orange, green and blue plumage. Their © 
costume, of marvelous calicoes, with designs 
ranging through the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, is as old as Peter Stuyve- 
sant, and consists of a very full skirt made long — 
enough to allow for pulling up into great puffs 
at the waist, and a jacket cut like a cape, the — . 
whole starched to a standing-alone pitch. es a 
They are often inheritances—in the words of ~ | 
Augusta, in answer to a question as to a par- 
io, gorgeous costume, “One ole body = 
eLoit.: 

One phase of housekeeping difficult for the 
newcomer to grasp had its amusing side. 
my neighbor’s cook liked my dishes and glas: 


And a bottle of Premier Salad Dressing—by the magic 
of its flavor it can transform even an ordinary dish .into 
a party—a feast. 
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With the Premier book of “Salads, Suppers and Pic- 

: > 
nics” offered below, the youngsters can take care of them- 
selves whenever you’re away. Incourage them to do it. 


They can make fifty good things with Premier: and 
in getting a meal without your help they develop self- 
reliance. That’s another good thing. 
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Without any cost to you, the Premier book “ Salads, 
Suppers and Picnics” will be sent. It is full of helpful 
suggestions for the daily household 
problem of determining what to serve. 

Address below. 
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better than those in her mistress’s pantries, 
she appropriated them without a word to her 
mistress or myself. 
dining or lunching out or when entertaining 
at home, just what dishes would appear on the 
table. The prized salad bowl of my neighbor 
might be used on my table, no matter how 
many pet bowls of my own I had. And the 
servants lent themselves with the dishes. 
Frequently I was served by my own natives in 
utterly strange households. It was confusing 
at first, but it was one’s business to accept these 
new habits, and one did. Always, however, 
_I cast an anxious eye over my table when en- 
tertaining, but soon ceased my early efforts 


One never knew, when | 


to separate my own house servants from those 


who lent themselves for the occasion. 


Furniture, too, moved about from house to | 


house in Surinam. Departing official families 
thriftily auctioned off their household posses- 
sions when their time was up, and we supple- 
mented our interiors with choice bits picked 
out mentally long before! In this way we got 
mahogany pieces brought from Holland in the 
old days, brass from Portugal, and silver from 
England of the first and third Georges. From 
Java we had sarongs and beautiful batiks for 
our curtains and cushions, and our linens came 
from Madeira. 

I never could become used to our garden, it 
was so like the setting of a South Sea musical 
comedy. There were royal palms, alligator 
pear trees, bougainvillea and hibiscus. It all 
seemed too exotic to be true. 

One day was rather like another in Para- 
maribo. We dined at midday, afterward 
gathering around the phonograph. The Other 
Half, falling upon the New York newspapers, 
would settle down to devour news thirty days 
old, a little monkey clinging to each white linen 
shoulder and his dog at his feet. Our great 
excitement of the day was to decide whether, 
after the heat died down, we would walk, drive, 
or play tennis. After our eight o’clock supper 
our even song was the coming up of the South- 
ern Cross, ever an event of poignant delight 
to me. 


Dining With the Governor 


Our daily routine was broken periodically by 
invitations to dine at Government House. 
Getting ready for our first dinner there was 
an exciting event to my entire ménage. AsI put 
the final touch to my toilet, a rustling drew 
my eyes to my bedroom door. A dozen ser- 
vants drawn from my neighbors’ kitchens, as 
well as my own, were eagerly studying my 
dress, my jewels, my fan, my carefully-coiffed 
hair. My slippers, with their shining buckles, 
were objects of special pride and comment. 
All the way to Government House we heard 
behind us the pitter-patter of bare, brown feet. 
Our servants and their friends were following 
to observe our entry and to compare the dresses 
of the other guests with mine. 

The dinner was lengthy and formal. There 
was much etiquette of placing, and a solemn 
parade through the ballroom, past the portrait 
of Her Majesty at the age of ten and another 
in her coronation robes, including her crown 
and regal ermine. After dinner, which was 
served on the terrace next to the garden, we 
sat under the trees and conversed primly and 

carefully, in Dutch, until the wife of the Co- 
lonial Secretary gave the signal for us to leave. 

And so, with our well-ordered tranquillity 
pierced by occasional adventure, we trailed 
our big idea through its various moods. My 
new life, in the main, flowed smoothly. The 
things I feared never actually materialized. 
Whether in the camp out in the Bush or in the 
old house with its balcony overlooking the 

_ river, life held for me the Great Adventure. 
_ And I am never so happy as when I recall the 


exquisite thrill, new every day, that stirred |. 
me as I watched the sun rise and the fishermen |- 


go down to the sea, singing a song to the pull of 

their oars; or when,the day done, we—the 

Other Half and I—would watch the sun set 

over the opalescent river and the night come 

like a great back-drop rolled down to feature 
_ the evening star. 
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The contents of a tin are 
equal to three times the 
quantity of uncooked meat. 
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The lure of the chafing dish is complete when 


R & R Boned Chicken plays the title rdle. 
What is better than Chicken Creole or Chicken 


a la King served steaming hot from the chafing 
dish? Or what is so sensible and economical as 
merely lifting a tin of R & R Boned Chicken 
from the pantry shelf to make one of these de- 
lightful recipes? 


Supper is the favorite meal of most folks. Menu- 
makers should take a tip and reserve a large space 


on the pantry shelf for R & R Boned Chicken. 


Solid chicken meat, with the wholesome country flavor, 
cooked ready to serve and packed in sanitary tins. For 
home or outing use, it is a favorite and a convenience. 


At Your Grocer’s 
Other R & R Products 
Plum Pudding 
Potted Ham 
Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken 


French Process Prunes 
(in glass jars) 
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Snapping wind 


cannot harm Brenlin 


—the window shade that stays beautiful 
because it wears 


NAPPING winds that quickly 

crack and wrinkle an ordinary 
window shade have no effect upon 
fine, closely-woven Brenlin. 


Under the constant strains of daily 
usage this beautiful material, made 
without a particle of clay 
or chalk “‘filling,’ will 
give two or three times 
the wear of an ordinary 
window shade. 


Every window shade of 
Brenlin is made by hand 
—fashioned carefully by 
experts for beautiful ap- 
pearance, long wear, and 
smooth operation. 


Rich in tone and tex- 
ture is Brenlin—warm 
and soft in a wide range of colorings 
and linen-like in its weave. It is 
supple, not stiff, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. The hottest 
sun cannot fade it, water cannot spot 
it. Its endurance will surprise you. 


Brenlin will do marvels in en- 
hancing the attractiveness of your 





Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window-shade material light- 
ly. Tiny particles of chalk 
or clay ‘ filling”’ 
BRENLIN has no filling. 


home. Especially see Brenlin 
Duplex, made for perfect harmony 
with both the outside and inside of 
your home—a different color on each 
side. 


Look for the name Brenlin per- 
forated on the edge. If 
you don’t know where to 
get this long-wearing 
window shade, write us; 
we'll see that you are 
supplied. 


“How to shade and dec- 
orate your windows 
correctly ’—free 
We have your copy of 
this very readable and in- 
structive booklet on how 
to increase the beauty of 
your home with correct shading and 
decoration of your windows. Send 
for it. Actual samples of Brenlin in 

several colors will come with it. 


fall out. 


For windows of less importance 
Camargo or Empire shades give you 
best value in shades made the ordi- 
nary way. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio—‘'The oldest window shade house 


in America.’ 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New York City, Philadelphia, 


and Dallas, Texas. 


Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


the long-wearing . 


Brenli nD 
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_ possible,” she said. 


Living Happily Ever After 
(Continued from page 15) : 


“But I don’t want to change him! He is 
perfect as he is. I love him because he is him- 
self,” the bride expostulates. 

Maybe she does. But she will try to change 
John nevertheless. She will try to change 
him in little ways. Living together seems to 
necessitate certain compromises on the part of 
each one. Besides, instinctively, we are all 
born reformers at heart, bent on making other 
persons more like ourselves! 

Suppose, for instance, that you are in the 
habit of having “just a cup of coffee” for 
breakfast. Now, John’s idea of the first meal 
of the day is one that begins with fruit, goes 
on by way of cereal and cream to eggs and 
bacon, and admits of two cups of coffee with 
plenty of toast. Such a breakfast as that for 
one not engaged in physical labor, and with 
the price of butter and eggs and cream at the 
height they are, seems to you all wrong. You 
tell John so. You prove your point with the 
utmost logic, backed up with figures on calory 
values. And when you are all through, John— 
this John whom you love because he is him- - 
self—remarks, : 

“That may be, but I have always eaten a 
good breakfast, and I don’t see why I should 
change.” 

If you are not very careful, the whole 
matter becomes to you one of principle. You 
know you are right. There are the calory 
values to prove it. If John would only be % 
reasonable— ; 

He won’t be reasonable. 

Well, for that matter, neither will you be 
reasonable. And so the discussion assumes a 
proportion in which the fact that his mother 
gave him meat for breakfast, the fact that 
yours didn’t, become involved, until it seems 
as though your whole set of values were at 
stake. It is fortunate if, just at this point, 

John has to catch the 8:12 train or go down- 
town to his office. 

Are you usually so successful in an argument 
as to convince a person that you are right and 
he is wrong when he started with exactly the _ 
opposite idea? Of course, if John comes to 
you, saying that he hasn’t made up his mind 
and wants to know what you think, argument 
is worth while. But if his mind is already 
made up, and you try to change it by your 
vivid, forceful, and highly logical statement 
of facts— Stop right there! It can’t be done. 

It can’t be done, because no one is as purely 
reasonable as he thinks he is. Our opinions, 
instead of being founded on facts and intel- 
lectual conclusions only, are largely founded — 
on emotions. Why do you become so hot in 
arguments touching certain matters? Because 
some one disagrees with your facts? No, be- 
cause some one is stepping on your emotions 
that lie behind those facts. You may suppose, - 
for instance, that in the breakfast argument ' 
you and John are arguing about calory values. 

That is only the surface of the argument.: Be- 

low that, on John’s side, is involved loyalty to 

his mother. It is her breakfasts that he is _ 
defending, her breakfasts on which he has been . 
brought up, and his mother behind those. break- 
fasts that makes him brush aside all your logic 
and stick to his point with emotional fervor. __ 
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“ BUT the breakfast menu is such a little thing 
to quarrel about,” some one says. “Do 
you really mean to say that you and John 
quarrel about such little things as that?” Fale 
Yes. And most Johns and most Ma ry. 
quarrel about such little things as that. Tre 
member lunching with a woman just after she estes 
had got a divorce. “Santee Pee 
“Such small things made our marriage im : 
“We quarreled over th 
littlest points. I remember one of our wors 
scenes started because Henry wanted t 
window in our room open at the bottom, a 
I wanted it open at the top. It sounds f 
doesn’t it? But somehow it seemed 
important.” ‘ 














That woman and her husband were no less 
reasonable human beings than you or I, no 
less anxious to be happy. But they let little 
things wreck them—just as they wreck thou- 
sands and thousands of other marriages— 
because they didn’t see further than the little 
things. They didn’t get a perspective on them- 
selves or their troubles. 

- But it’s small wonder that “living happily 
ever after’’-is not so simple as it sounds in the 
fairy-stories! Each one of us is such a very 
complicated individual, more complicated than 
even we ourselves know. There are emotional 
currents below the surface of our natures that 
break out unexpectedly and sometimes bring 
us unexpected ‘happiness and sometimes unex- 
pected misery. Usually we have no idea of the 
existence, much less of the depth and power of 
these treacherous undercurrents, until a word 
or a look—something that seems trivial in 
ifsel{—opens the flood-gate and lets loose a 
very torrent of feeling. Then there is trouble. 
One says things one didn’t mean to say. One 
does things one never meant to do. And some- 
times it is easier, after it is over, to forgive 
than it is to forget. - 


"THERE isa practical way to go about getting 

- acquainted with yourself and with those 
hidden emotional currents that may threaten 
the success of your marriage unless they are 
controlled. Think of two or three things about 
which you easily get hurt or angry. We all 
have our vulnerable spots. If you can’t re- 
member yours, ask the rest of the family to 
point them out. They are sure to be helpful! 
Then take one at a time and feel back, back, 
back to why it makes you-hurt or angry. Try to 
remember when it first hurt or angered you. 
If you can get back to its beginning, to its 
emotional cause, you will be surprised to find 


- you have control over it from that time on. 


Often you will discover that your search for 
causes will take you back to some childish 
experience that you thought you had forgotten, 
but which still influences you. ; 

- An illustration of this way of getting ac- 
quainted with the real causes behind your 
difficulties was given me by a woman whom I 


shall call Agnes. Her husband came home one 


evening and told Agnes that he had met her 
Cousin Julia in town. During their conversa- 
tion, Julia had said that she had a gown, a 
brand-new gown she had worn but once, and 
had found it was too small for her.- She won- 
dered if Agnes would like it. And instead of 
being pleased when her husband repeated this 
part of the conversation, Agnes became sud- 
denly angry. She said she didn’t want any of 
Julia’s old clothes. She said it made her furious 
to have Julia adopt such condescending ways. 
And when her husband attempted to defend 
Julia and declared that there was nothing in the 
least condescending in the way she had 
offered the gown— He wished he hadn’t. A 
quarrel followed which was no less spirited 
because neither one knew exactly what it was 
all about. 

Next morning, feeling very sorry indeed 
about the quarrel and a little puzzled to know 
why she had behaved as she had, Agnes set 
out-deliberately to discover just why she had 
suddenly become so angry when her husband 
told her that Julia proposed to give her a 
‘gown. She had said she thought it ‘con- 
descending”’ of Julia to offer it. No, now that 
she was calm, and alone, she had to admit that 


- Julia hadn’t the slightest trace of condescen- 
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sion about her. She and Julia had been children 
together, Julia younger than she. It was the 
rule then for Julia to have Agnes’s “hand 
downs”; her outgrown dresses always fitted 
Julia then. And suddenly Agnes understood. 
She knew in a flash why she had been angry 
and hurt, apparently without cause, the night 
before. It was so clear to her that she laughed 
with relief. 

When she had been a child, she had felt 
very superior and very proud indeed when she 
handed down her dresses to Julia. It had 
given her a feeling of self-importance and of 
condescension toward Julia, younger and 
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fectly, without guessi 
ing to regulate them. It tells how meat may be started roast- 
ing under high temperature, how, as the cooking proceeds, 
the temperature recedes naturally, gradually regulating itself 


automatically. It explains why meat roasted by this wonderful method is more - 
tender and better tasting; how the flavors of foods are improved. ~ It tells 
how to save as high as 80% fuel expense, and much of the time you ordi- 


1arily spend in the kitchen. 


The Secret of 
Perfect Cooking 


OOKING authorities say that in most 


cases the secret of perfect cooking is 


through gradually receding temperatures. 


They say, in roasting, the raw meat 
should first-be subjected to high tem- 
perature, which browns it, seals the 
pores and keeps in the rich juices. The 
temperature should then be reduced, and 
cooking proceed gradually until done. 


But how hot should the starting tem- 
perature be? When and how much 
should it be reduced? Is there any 
method by which the housewife can 
secure these perfect cooking results 
without guesswork, watching or waiting, 
or further regulation of temperatures? 


The answers to these questions are 
given in our great book, ‘““The Secrets 
of Perfect Cooking.” It tells how you 
—or how even an inexperienced cook— 
can Roast, Bake, Boil, Stew all foods per- 
ng at cooking temperatures or attempt- 


This book tells how you can do all this with a 


LOLEDO 


Fireless Cookstove 












Toledo Domestic 
Science Model— 
either oneor two 
cooking cham- 
bers. Steel cab- 
inet. Handsome 
enamel finish. 
Has famous 
Toledo Water 
SealTop, automatic 
steam valve and 
seamless aluminum 
lining; extrastrong 
and durable. 


ToledoTIdeal 
Model — either 
one or two cook- 
ing chambers, 
Solid oak cab- 
inet. Hasfamous 
Toledo Water 
SealTop. Auto- 
matic steam valve 
and seamless alu- 
minum lining,extra 
thick and durable. 


—which insures perfect cooking at 
correct temperatures that recede auto- 
matically without watching or waiting. 


Get out of che kitchen and enjoy your- 
self and have better cooked meals than 
you ever had before. That’s what you 
can do with a Toledo Fireless Cook 
Stove with its famous water seal top, 
steam valve and seamless aluminum 
cooking compartment. Soapstone radi- 
ators, complete set of racks and heavy 
gauge aluminum cooking utensils go 
with every cooker. 

Get this great book. It will show you 
where the Toledo Fireless will quickly 


pay for itself. Send today for your copy. 
We send it FREE. Address Dept. 33. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Living Happily Ever After 


smaller than she. Yesterday, the grown-up 
Julia had offered her an outgrown dress. It 
was the child, Agnes, who had promptly been 
angry. How she had resented it! She had 
even gone so far as to impute to Julia her own 
old feeling of childish condescension. And 
then she had quarreled with her husband, 
because he had found her unjust and un- 
reasonable! 

“But I’m not a bit like that,’ some one 
objects. 

Aren’t you in this respect—that you get 
hurt or angry or very much upset at times 
| when, to another person, there would seem 
| no reason for it? 

This getting to know oneself is all very pleas- 
ant and easy to read about, but not at all 
pleasant or easy to do. It is unpleasant be- 
cause in the process you are apt to come upon 
unlovely, perhaps rather primitive, traits in 
your own nature that you would rather not 
find. Here again the psychologist would help— 
for his duties would not be-over on the day of 
the wedding by any means. If he were a good, 
tactful, kind psychologist, with a big sense of 
humor and a lot of sympathy so that you 
couldn’t help liking him, no matter what he 
said, he would remark at this point: 











“ 1D EALIZE, Mary, that you are still pretty 

much a strong-willed, egotistical, and self- 
ish child. Oh, yes, youare! Self-sacrifice may 
attract you in your more dramatic moments, 
but a large part of the time you are not a bit 
self-sacrificing. Do you know the one thing 
that you and most of the rest of us want more 
than anything else on the face of the earth? 
Our own way. 

“You think, for instance, Mary, that you 
would do anything in the world for John. 
Probably you would not. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that John insisted that he didn’t like 
the old rocking-chair that was your father’s 
and which no one ever uses, because the springs 
are broken; that it was a homely, shabby old 
thing, and he didn’t want it in the house. 
Would you give it up without a tussle? Not 
for a moment. Or suppose that John objects 
to dinner at night, wants it in the middle of 
the day, while you prefer it the other way 
round. Do you suppose it is going to be easy 
for you to reorganize your day, without a word, 
to accommodate your all-perfect John? Not 
at all. 

“Tf John would only ask you to give up 
everything and go with him to the South Sea 
Islands! You would do itina minute. That is 
such a big, such a dramatic, thing that you 
would like to do it. But what John is a great 
deal more likely to ask you to do, and what 
you will balk at as though it meant life and 
death to you, is to stop hanging your towel on 
the particular hook you have chosen for your. 
own in the bathroom, and to let him have it for 
his razor strop.” 

It is such a little thing! Yes, but what a, 
tempest such a little thing can stir up in your 
reasonable self! ; 

I like the theory of a friend of mine, that 
much of the trouble in married life may be laid 
at the door of our sense of the dramatic and 
our unconscious desire to attitudinize. We 
read books and see plays and go to moving 
pictures and become thoroughly familar with 
certain reactions to certain familar situations. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY We know so well what is expected of us, under 
certain conditions, that we play up to the réle. 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANERCO., Dept. 103, G.H., Cleveland, O. John will be home for dinner. Dinner is at 
[_] Please have nearest dealer call or phone for appointment to demon- seven. Mary and John have promised to drop 
strate The Premier in my home without obligation to me or liye in at the Grays’ at half after eight. John is late. 
[_] Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms and The dinner grows cold. And Mary,-waiting 
pine aes eB Check nour preferantel Si seeing her dinner grow less attractive by the 
moment, is not at all the Mary who thinks John 
is perfect. She has assumed the réle of the 
abused wife, and almost in spite of herself she 
will play it for all it is worth when John opens. 
the door. As she waits for him, she is sub- 
consciously rehearsing her lines: ~ eon 

“Tt seems to me you might have tele- 

phoned” — 
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Possession of The Premier 
produces not merely perfect 
housecleaning but the pride 
that comes from having in 
your home an electric vacu- 
um. cleaner of unquestioned 


quality and reliability. 
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“Tt may be that my convenience seems of 
very little importance to you”— 

“Tf you think it is a little thing to have a 
good dinner all-spoiled’’— 

And so on, and so on. She will be dignified— 
yes, perfectly calm—but John shall see that 
this sort of thing can’t go on. 

The door opens. John comes in, and the 
scene starts—just as she had planned it. 

But she has not done John’s histrionic powers 
full justice. He has read books and seen plays 
and been to the movies too, and he knows the 
lines as well as she does. He takes up his cues 
with dramatic intensity. 

“Good heavens!” he says angrily, ‘Can’t 
you be reasonable? Can’t you realize that I 
haven’t had a second to telephone? I’ve been 
rushed all day long, and in this last-minute 
appointment every second counted. I couldn’t 
stop to phone. Besides, I didn’t suppose I’d 
be so late. What does it matter anyway?” 
With an attempt at geniality, “I don’t mind if 
things are a little cold.” 

Happy is the wife who can resist the next 
lines. But she must be strong-willed indeed to 
do so, because she knows so well what the next 
lines are: 

“Perhaps you don’t mind if the dinner is 
cold. Perhaps you don’t care if you have in- 
convenienced me and made us late for our 
appointment at the Grays’ and been just as 
inconsiderate as you can be. If you don’t care 
whether your dinner is hot or cold, why, all 
right. There’s no use in trying to have things 
attractive and on time and well-cooked for a 
man who doesn’t care whether his dinner is 
hot or cold, late or early, hot or cold, late or—”’ 
And so_on. 

At almost any given moment in the drama, 
Mary wants to stop. She wants to stop saying 
her lines and exclaim: ‘Oh, good heavens! 
What does it matter anyway? I am tired and 
cross and silly, and I know it. Don’t mind me!” 

- And John wants to say: “I don’t wonder you 
are angry. I’ve been very annoying. I couldn’t 
help it, really, but J’m mighty sorry.” 

- . The trouble is that the dramatic instinct, the 
habit of attitudinizing, is so strongly embedded 
in us that it is a most unusual person who can 
forswear a scene. And not all domestic dramas 
have happy endings. The best way to outwit 
your dramatic instinct and escape these 
dangerous scenes is to try being your own 
audience for a while. Just look on at yourself, 
and you will laugh at your own attitudinizing. 
This habit of looking on, of seeing your own 
affairs in perspective, always helps—especially 
if one is married. 











Home Building Time Is Here 
—and this new book of ours, “Home and Happi- 
ness, is just what you need to round out your 
ideas for a home of moderate cost. Twelve good 
designsin oneand two-story homes—anda wealth 


of helpful building hints from foundation to 
library woodwork, including the howand why of 


Arkansas Soft Pine | 


SATIN-LIKE INTERIOR TRIM 














This book will be sent with our compliments 
to every one who is interested ina new home of 
the better sort. Finished samples, both stained 
or white enamel, if desired. Better write now. 





A WOMAN I know who has been very 
happily married for twenty years, showed 
me her talent in this direction the other day. 
““My husband has gone away on a ten-day 
fishing-trip,” she told me. “The poor man was 
all tired out and. needed just this kind of 
change. I wanted to go too, and he urged me 
to come along, but I didn’t.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she said, “when Jim fishes, he fishes 
all day. He forgets to eat; he forgets that his 
boots are soaking wet; he doesn’t know that he 

_ is sneezing. If I were along, I would know all 
these things. Id try to get him to eat his lunch 
or come back to the lodge and change his shoes 

and socks. I’d be worried for fear he would get 
sick, and Id spoil all his fun by fussing around 

ubout him. Id start out meaning to be a 

ding star, but I’d end by being a Mrs. Nag. 
harder than you think to steer between the 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked 
and obtainable from dealers and planing mills 
east of the Rockies 





Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
316 Boyle Building 


Little Rock - Arkansas 



















s a paradoxical adventure—this one of 
married. It is sometimes droll, sometimes 
sing, sometimes difficult. Is it possible 
ve ‘‘happily ever after’? No, it is not, if 
ean by happiness a perfectly placid, un- 

, ever-smilifig state. But if you mean by 
ess a joy and deep contentment that 
from a companionship and love that no 
J troubles can hurt—marriage has that to 
those who are ready to take it. And for 
} marriage will always be life’s most 
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Good Housekeeping, if merely read, is a thoroughly en- 
joyable magazine. But it can be made to yield endless 
service, if you will ase it. Utilize its many departments; 
make them serve your own specific and personal problems. 
For instance, 


1. In dressing: Read the 12 to 15 page fashion depart- 
ment; study the home dressmaking course; use the patterns 
supplied; let our experts shop for you in New York; use the 
local shopping service for the best fashion values in your own 
town. 


2, In eating: Use the tested recipes published each month 
in Good Housekeeping; consult the -Department of Cookery 
of Good Housekeeping Institute about your own food problems, 
planning, marketing, etc. 


ox In entertaining: Once a month, or more often, you 
can give a delightfully unique party, planned by Elaine, Good 
Housekeeping’s entertainment editor. She will supply you 
with full directions and equipment. 


4. In child training: Good Housekeeping has long 
led in this important work, and its experts and collected data 
are at your disposal. Also, there are The Dwarfies, written 
and illustrated charmingly by Johnny Gruelle, and the Kiddie- 
land Movie Cut-outs. Both of these features are illustrated 
in color. 


5. In club work: Practically every month Good House- 
keeping publishes one or more articles reporting the activities 
of the women’s clubs of America, offering suggestions for club 
campaigns, on otherwise assisting in improv ing social con- 
ditions. Recent activity has included active support of the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill, and the representation of 
women on the Disarmament Conference, which Good House- 
keeping was the first magazine to request. 


6. In interior decorating: Every month a lesson 
and an article on Interior Decorating. Free consulting service. 


Me In home managing: Home managing made easy 
by our general articles and the Department of Household Engi- 
neering of Good Housekeeping Institute. In addition to regular 
articles, special advisory service. 


8. In buying: Every advertisement in Good Housekeep- 
ing is guaranteed unconditionally. In order to avoid mistakes, 
therefore, use these advertisements as a buying guide. 


9. In health problems: Join the League for Longer 
Life conducted in Good Housekeeping by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 
And, ask Dr. Wiley any questions you care to about your 
health problems. Also Nora Mullane’s monthly article and 
advisory service on health and beauty. 


10. And: Every month such famous authors as Basil King, 
William J. Locke, Kathleen Norris, James Oliver Curwood, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and others; as well as a generous 


supply of general articles of timely interest. An all around 


magazine edited for your use. 
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Mothered 


(Continued from page 59) 


hall, John to the right of her, Georgiana tim- 
ing her tread at the left. 

At the door John said, “T’ll see you home, 
Georgie; it’s quite dark.’”’ He took his hat 
from the rack. 

“Oh, it’s only a step.” 
already in the vestibule. 

But John was the sort who disapproved of 
women-folk being unprotected after nightfall— 
or, perhaps, it was a curious elation in his veins 
that carried him down the steps beside the tall 
girl with slippered feet and shining head. 

“Am I walking too fast for your” laughed 
John midway between his house and_ hers. 
“T walk so much alone.” 

“T like to move along rapidly,” said Geor- 
giana. Yet her tread slowed intangibly. 

The Brights’ automobile was before their 
house. ‘ You’re going to the theater?” 

“Just a stupid play,” she nodded in the same 
musing tone. 

They might have exchanged ordinary good- 
nights at her steps had not the sound of a 
fire-siren in another block and then the rushing 
by of the big, red engines emitting sparks 
made transient drama at an angle of the street. 

“A fire!’’ ejaculated John, looking after the 
sparks. 

“T wonder where it is.”’ 
was on her step. 

He listened. “It’s in the direction of 
Genesee Street.” 

She glanced-at the car near the curb. “T’ve 
never seen a building burn. Have you?” 

“Ves. When I was a kid, the school near 
Prospect Park burned. But I guess you don’t 
remember.” 

“No. And—I’d like to have a fire to re- 
member.” She was speaking in a way caught 
back from her hoydenish years, as her slippered 
foot left the step and she impulsively turned 
toward the car parked before the house. 
“Indeed, yes!”’ she laughed. And, “Come on, 
let’s go to the fire!” 

For a second he stood hesitant, with Geor- 
giana pulling open the door of her father’s 
automobile. Then he followed her and took 
the wheel. 

“Tt won’t be far,”’ he voiced, starting some- 
what headily. “We can’t be long.” 

“Cut through Main Street,’ directed Geor- 
gie Bright, full of the adventure. “I wager 
the blaze is at the markets!” 

The fire was further than the markets, al- 
most to the lake-shore—a row of shanties that 
were flaring up like tissue-paper in the night. 
They parked at the edge of the conflagration. | 
But the shanty-holders were bringing out their 
goods and chattels in dire panic, and Georgiana - 
soon had John Kinless out of the car, helping 
distracted tenants sort household furniture 
thrown into conglomerate piles. It was not 
until the play of water ceased and the founda- 


Georgiana was 


Her slippered foot 


tions of the demolished houses were beds of hot »— 


embers that they finally turned back % the 
car. 


a Dp? lend me your “HEadkechiel 1? ‘she 
begged, conscious of hersooty hands. “TI 

must look like Cinderella!”’ 
He found his handkerchief. ‘You’ve a 
smudge on the end of your nose. Is my face 


as dirty?” He was too buoyed by the exigen- — 


cies of the fire to mind a little disorder. 


Georgiana applied his~handkerchief to her | 


classical features. ‘Have I caught it?” she 
asked, of the smudge. Ei j 
He was starting the car. “No, more to the 
left.” 
She gave him the handkerchief. Ee it 
off. ” 
He laughed. © 
busy.” 
She put out her own hands and took the* 
wheel. He wiped the smudge from her nose. — 
Then he was driving again, and she was looking _ 


at her ruined slippers. He took the ee 


way back to North Street. ee 


“T can’t. My hands” are. 
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But before her house his leave-taking of her 
was almost abrupt, for his thoughts, in a leap, 
had gone home to his mother and what she 
must be thinking of his prolonged absence. 
It could not be said that he actually ran the 
rest of the block, though his stride was hardly 
a walk! He entered his hall out cf breath. 

Mrs. Kinless was in the library, a figure of 
gracious composure, with the cane resting 
against an arm of her chair and her hands 
folded in her lap. Her words were: 

“Why, John! Have you been playing in 
somebody’s coal cellar? Where have you 
been?” 

He walked to a mirror over the mantel be- 
fore answering his mother’s ejaculation over 
his begrimed appearance. But it was not the 
streaks of fire dust that John noticed in look- 
ing at himself; there was keen, quick blood 
under the lean contour of his cheeks, his eyes 
were wide-awake, a slight trace of asceticism 
to the jaw was gone—the face was that of a 
man thoroughly warmed. 


HE turned from the reflection. “We weit 

to a fire beyond the markets in the Brights’ 
machine.” His statement was matter-of-fact, 
belying an undertow in his voice. 

Mrs. Kinless was looking at the mirror. 
“The one time I ever punished you, John, was 
when you ran off to the schoolhouse fire; you 
came home such a sight!” 

“The only time you were ever unjust to me,” 
he remarked, his shoulders against the mantel 
in an attitude hardly retrospective, “for we 
' boys took the littler children home.” 

She gave him one of her expressive smiles. 
“To their mothers, who did not know of the 
calamity. I canimagine,” meditatively, “their 
feelings—they had been suffering only a tinge of 
anxiety caused by tardiness, while the children 
were in actual danger.” 

He broke his posture by walking to one of the 
windows and raising the shade. “The actual 
danger was minimum.” 

Her eyes followed him. “My dear John,” 
her utterance deepened, “isn’t there always 
danger in an episode which makes a good boy 
forget his mother for the first time in his life?” 

His answer was quiet. ‘Danger for whom, 
mother?” 

The reply slipped rather more quickly from 
her lips. “Georgiana Bright was in charge of a 
nursemaid when you came home from college. 
Youth, my dearest son, can sometimes display 
unwarrantable cruelty.” 

Color rushed to his face, and he put his 
hands on a chair-back, silent. 

Mrs. Kinless continued, her own hands 
quiescent as she leaned forward in unusual 
earnestness. ‘‘Georgie is a very charming 
girl and just a little spoiled by the admiration 
giyen a miss of her type inher first season. If 
I remember correctly, at that age I counted 
any scalp. at my belt a tribute to my charms.” 

His expression might have been grim had 
he not laughed. “So that’s the danger—my 
being fired to a futile passion for a girl too 
young for me?” He began to pace the room, 
admitting in the action that such peril might 
exist. “But I think you wrong Georgie, 
~ mother. She is still a child, unable consciously 
to awaken emotion in any man.” : 

“Ah, my dear lad, you know little cf her 
sex! The instinct to subjugate every eligible 
male in her vicinity is born very early.” 

He nodded. ‘Yet you wrong Georgie.” 

A lifting of her hands declined to carry the 
discussion over the boundaries of good temper. 

So John took the cue and switched on the 
table-lamp in silence. He had been reading 
aloud, the evening before. He opened the 
volume at the page marked, but laid it down 
without beginning. 

_ It was she who broke a lengthening pause 
that held cross-currents. “A truly thoughtful 
girl would have remembered me, John.”’ 

He sat down. “You make no allowances for 
youth.” | : 

_ The slow color of her riper years mounted 
to her forehead. ‘Nor for you?” low-toned. 
“You forgot me, John.” ; 





Are you proud of your hands? Are they soft, white and shapely, 
with beautiful well-kept nails? Or are they red and rough with 
enlarged joints and stained, split and broken nails. 


Everyone admires beautiful hands, but dishwashin§—that thrice 
daily household drudgery has made their possession almost impossible 
for many women. Hot, reasy water; stron}, soaps and powders; wet, 
clammy rags and towels; will ruin the most beautiful hands and make 
useless the preatest care. 


_ But this need no longer be. The 3-Minute Dishwasher washes, 
dries and sterilizes the finest china as well as the bippest, blackest pots 
in just a few minutes; and you do not put your hands in water. 


The 3-Minute Dishwasher is so simple that a child can use it and 
it costs practically nothin}, to operate. No motor to get out of order 
and no special fittings. Just attach to the hot water faucet, turn on 
the water and the hot cuttin? suds remove all traces of jrease and 
foreign matter. Remove the soap container, rinse with clean hot water 
and the heat of the dishes dries them. The heretofore disapreeable 
task of washin}, dishes is done in a jiffy—and pleasantly. 


Price Complete $7.50 east of the Rockies 
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For sale by leading stores everywhere, or if 
your dealer hasn’t it, send us his name and 
correct price for complete outfit which includes 
wire drainer basket, dishwasher and all con- 
nections and we will ship you direct. 


Free descriptive literature on request. 
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Your grandmother 


Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under the 
cooking by the 
powerful burner. 


wouldn’t believe this 


ROM the moment your grandmother took 
the potato stopper off the spout of the oil-can 
until she trimmed the lamps, kerosene to her 
meant disagreeable things. Today kerosene has 
been developed into a modern fuel—and the 
Florence Oil Cook Stove is a modern convenience. 
This wickless stove burns kerosene. Instead of 
lighting a wick, you touch a lighted match to the 
asbestos starting-ring. It burns the vapor or gas 
given off by heated kerosene. 

This is a blue flame, smokeless, odorless and 
clean. It is turned high or low by a lever, and 
when the cooking is done it is turned out. Fire 
when you need it and no fire when your work is 
done. This means a comfortable, economical, 
modern kitchen. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove will bake, roast, 
boil or fry with perfect results. 

One, two, three, four, or five burners—with or 
without oven. 


This beautiful stove improves the appearance 
of any kitchen and takes up little space. 
easy to keep clean. 

Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves are 
sold has one filled with oil which you may light and 
operate yourself. Such an examination will con- 
vince you that the privilege of a cool kitchen is 


It is 


yours. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CoO. 
407 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), 
Florence Portable Baking Ovens, I'lorence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 


"FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 


Florence National Demonstration Week 


April 17 to April 22 


Watch for Your Dealer’s Announcement 
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| become a_ paralytic. 


Mothered 


He clasped his hands before him, his eyes 
on the andirons. “Again, you make no 
allowances. It was, I admit’’—some dryness 
in his speech—‘‘an unusual thing to have a 
girl ask me to go anywhere with her. It per- 
haps went to my head.” 

A flicker of emotion allied to fright yet 
wholly tender came into the eyes regarding 
him. Mrs. Kinless sat erect, loath to betray 
a slight unsteadiness of her chin. At length 
she said to him in a voice that succeeded in 
keeping its poise, “If my affection for you has 
debarred you in any way from younger society 
—if you feel, or ever have felt, this—you must 
know that I had no inkling of it.” 

He rose. “I don’t like talk like this, It 
doesn’t bring us any closer together.” 

Then the attractive smile they both pos- 
sessed lightened his face. “Do you think I 
could ever fail to appreciate my mother? The 
little boy who used to break his sweet chocolate 
in two just to give you half hasn’t changed. 
Don’t you let any absurd thoughts take hold 
of you.” 

He. reached for the book he had laid down, 
and opened it. With a finger in the leaf, he 
resumed his chair and began to read aloud— 
closing the scene. 

Mrs. Kinless had heretofore followed ‘the 
thread of the story with interest, but tonight 
her attention focused on her son. She scrutin- 
ized him as he sat reading to her. And there 
broke over her face the light of mother 
worship, the vagrant humility, the unconscious 
arrogance! Studying him with a degree of 
eagerness that amounted to adulation, this 
light was shadowed by a creeping self-doubt 
that cast her face into a heaviness which aged 
it perceptibly. Then each feature seemed to 
break, a muscle in her right cheek twitched, 
and a wave of blood suffused the whole face. 

Without the aid of her cane, she rose and 
stretched her hands toward him. “But, 
John—” she began. 

Before he could reach her side, she had fallen 
to the rug, her cane still resting against her 
chair. 


‘HE second stroke proved more serious than 
the first had been. A nurse was installed 
in the house. The doctor came every day. 
For a time it seemed that Mrs. Kinless might 
She rallied chiefly 
through the force of her determination to leave 
her bed, and soon she was about the place with 
two canes, superintending household details and 
gracing the dinner-table. Unable to use her 
pen-fingers, she had John acknowledge the 
flowers and neighborly tributes that came. 

She was dictating some of these notes to 
him when Georgiana Bright sent up word 
especially asking Mrs. Kinless to see her. The 
girl who had unconsciously precipitated them 
into these weeks unsettled by pain and sus- 
pense had frequently been among the callers 
whose inquiries the maid had civilly answered. 

“To you feel strong enough, mother?” John 
laid down his pen. 

“Fave her come up,” Mrs. Kinless told 
Hannah, and arranged the ruffles at her wrists 
with her left hand. 

He rose and placed a chair not far from ise. 

A light step ascended the hall stairs, and 
Georgiana stood on the threshold of the dim 
room with some sweet-peas in her hands, white 
and pink flowers that made a patch af beauty 
below her young face. 

“T wanted to put them in your lap myself,” 
said the girl impulsively. And she came to 
Mrs. Kinless with her offering. 

John’s mother indicated the chair near by. 
“Flow very pretty!’ she said, of the flowers. 
“John, you'll find a vase in the other room, 
on my bureau.” 

He crossed to the next room and found the 
vase without making a light. He carried it 
back mechanically. The flowers were lying 
on his mother’s lap. The desk-lamp burnished 
Georgiana’s hair. 


Both women were sitting — 
rather straight in their chairs, with a — of 


undue animation on each face. The girl 
jumped up to put the flowers into the vase in 
his hand. 

“JT bought them at the markets this morn- 
ing,” she said, with the same hint of impetu- 
osity that had characterized her entrance. 
She placed the vase on the desk. then reseated 
herself in a way that somehow made her seem 
almost painfully young in the long, old room 
scented with orris-root. 

A reflex of her embarrassment, a_half- 
ludicrous feeling of immaturity, reached John, 
and he sat wordless, grateful that his mother 
was adequate to the burden of the conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Kinless spoke of how kind every 
one had been during her illness; inquired of 
Georgiana how the gaieties of a first season 
were coming on, and, when the young caller 
finally arose, held out her left hand with an 
almost blithe remark about those who became 
single-handed late in life. 

John went down to the door with Georgiana. 
- “Pd walk along with you, if I could leave 
her,” he said. 

Georgiana’s laugh was so devoid of mirth 
that it sounded frivolous. “It’s quite dark,” 
she remarked, and bit her lip. 

He opened the door. “Shall I stand here 
until you reach your house?” 

She gave him a glance half disdainful, in 
passing him and going out to the vestibule. 

He spoke her name involuntarily. 

She turned, and the electric bulb over her 
head etched her face almost brilliantly. _ Their 
eves met. She swept back to the hall and 
with a push of her hand closed the door. 

“Why are you and your mother so distant 
with me?” she demanded. ‘Have I done any- 
thing to offend you?” 


He met the soft outburst as best he could, | 


the telltale color in his face, and in his veins 
the elixir of her proximity. “Distant with you, 
Georgie?” 

“Cold!” she said passionately. She looked 
at the lighted vestibule. “Almost rude!” 

He repeated her last word, stepping to her. 
“Rude?” 

Her face turned toward him quickly 


OVE, when it comes unawares, needs neither 

explanation nor confession. It is there all 

in asecond. A thing to be dealt with. If the 

torrents of Niagara had been loosed to roar 

through North Street, all the danger could not 
have kept them from each other’s arms! 

Yet the imminent word was checked by so 
trite a sound as his mother’s voice calling him. 

He said to the girl: “ You see!” 

She answered, ‘“ Yes.” 

Then she had opened the door, and it closed 
behind her swiftly. Without clicking off the 

vestibule light, he went up the hall stairs. 
‘Mrs. Kinless had come to the head of the 
flight with her canes. It flashed upon him 
that she had been guilty of listening! But 
there was no anger in his face as they went 
back to the chairs by her desk, where the sweet- 
peas made a splotch of pink and white beauty. 

He set her in her chair and kissed her cheek. 
“Now, motherling, you know what the doctor 
says—a third stroke might carry you off. You 
must be careful.” 

She put her head against the cushions, her 
chin betraying her agitation. “John, I—” 

But he would not let her talk of anything 
that might distress her. He finished the notes 
to their friends under her dictation. And he 
spanned the interval to her bedtime by plan- 
ning a motor-trip they would take when the 
season for it came around and she was well 
enough. She was full of anticipation and rid of 
her tremors when the hour came for retiring. 

At length John was in his own rooms and at 
liberty to think. He did not pace his quarters 
_ because his footsteps might disturb her. He 
owed her such consideration, sensing how fibrous 

the tendrils of maternity grew sometimes and 
how their very sustenance seemed drawn 
_from the object to which they attached them- 
selves. Half a block away was the girl who 
loved him. She had come to his arms as a 
tidal wave comes to the sea! She would come 
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Viko Double 
Boilers—$1.30 
to$2.20. Viko Tea 





Here Is Real Utensil Economy! 


You will find real utensil economy in 
VIKO, The Popular Aluminum. Viko 
ware is durably made from thick sheet 
aluminum, 99% pure. And its price is 
so low that you obtain this durability 
without extra cost. Viko utensils cost no 
more than ordinary ware—less than 
most of it. 





Viko utensils combine all the advantages —VikoTea Pots—Plain and Co- 
of aluminum with features which belong — [grial, stules.| Welded _ spouts. 
only to Viko manufacture. They are finely oem ae 
designed, beautifully finished. Handles 
are solidly riveted. Cover knobs are 
ebonized, no-burn type. Every detail is 
constructed to give unusual wear. 


Note the beauty of the Viko aluminum 
utensils pictured on this page. You will 
easily see their extra thickness of metal 
when you examine them at the Viko 
dealer’s near you. Startnow on a 
campaign for utensil economy in your 
kitchen. Buy Viko! Interesting illustrated ‘ike Percolating Coffee Pots— 


Plain and Colonial styles. Weld- 
booklet gladly sent on request. ed Spouts. Priced $1.50 fo $3.00 








Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
* Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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and a box of Kotex, too.” 


ES SRS, DESY SS SS SS 
INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC.and SAFE —~ KOTEX 
SS 
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It is now as easy to buy sanitary 
pads without counter conversation as 
to buy hair nets or face powder. The 
one word “Kotex”’ has made it so. 


“A box of Kotex, Hospital Size” (or 
Regular Size)—that is all the conver- 
sation necessary. Stores and shops 
that cater to women sell Kotex. 
From New York to San Francisco. 
Everywhere. Drygoods, department 
and drug stores. 

Kotex are large and perfectly absor- 
bent. They are made of Cellucotton 
and nurses in France first suggested 
their manufacture for universal use. 
Kotex are inexpensive—cheap enough 
to throw away. So easy to dispose of 
by following simple directions found 
in every box, that they solve a laun- 
dry problem and warrant the form- 
ing of a new sanitary habit. 


Kotex comes in Regular Size and Hospital 
Size. The Hospital Size is extra large. 


If it is not convenient to shop today, order 
Kotex by telephone. Once familiar with 
Kotex its use will be continued, 





Resular Size 
12 for 60c 
In Canada, 12 for 85c. 


Hospital Size 
6 for 45c 
In Canada, 6 for 60c. 


Samples of either size, mailed 
in plain wrapper, for 10 cents. 





Kolex cabinets are now 
being installed in women's 
rest-rooms everywhere— 
hotels, office buildings, 
restaurants, thealres and 
other places—from which 
may be obtained one Kotex 
with two safety pins, in 
plain wrapper, for 10 cents. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
New York: 51 Chambers St. Factories: Neenah, Wis. 


© 1922, C.P.C. 
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Mothered 


again. He would pillow her there, definitely. 
That his mother would welcome Georgie out- 
wardly he did not doubt, but the thought 
of what havoc the breaking of the tendrils 
might work to her imperiled health checked 
the full sweep of his feelings toward Georgie. 
Only yesterday the doctor had told him that 
it might be a matter of years before another 
stroke occurred, or it might come at any mo- 
ment. In the face of this, should he ask Geor- 
gie to wait for him? The thought of what wait- 
ing would entail for her shut off the question. 
She was young. She must not wake up some 
day with her first youth given to a routine ~ 
that could but age her. Georgiana came first. 
It was natural that she should! Yet when he 
thought of his mother—the close, accustomed 
claim—he could not see his way clear. 

He was awake the greater part of the night. : 


THE evening of the next day, when John 

came up from Niagara Square at sundown, 
he found that their problem had been solved 
by the only person who could settle it: his 
mother had sent for Georgiana. 

They were together in the library. Each 
face that turned at his entrance held the ~ 
tranquillized look that goes with intimate 
feminine commune. The girl had taken a 
hassock beside Mrs. Kinless, and her slim 
shoulder touched the numbed knee. He saw 
that they had been talking of him. 

“This chit is going to make a very brilliant 
match, John”’—the voice most familiar to him 
was mellow. “She wants to marry my son.” 

Georgiana stood up, glorified by confusion. 

John went forward and caught her hands, 
looking in the second at his mother. Then he 
was looking at Georgie Bright, fashioned for 
him by the very good god who presided over 
this particular portion of North Street! 

His hands holding hers, ‘‘ You'll marry me, 
Georgie?” 

“Ves.” The upward look of the night be- 


tore. 


This time, when he stooped, he kissed her. 

Then both of them kissed his mother. And 
there began an hour of adjustment for the three 
of them. Georgie stayed to dinner. After-. 
ward Mrs. Kinless sent them down the block to 
the Brights’, so that John might ask for his 
love in the prescribed fashion. In her house 
there was another hour of adjustment—with 
Georgie’s parents taking the requisite stock of 
him. He had a few minutes just with Georgi- 
ana, in the end. And he went back to his corner 
with the gait of a lover. 

His house, in approaching it, appeared too 
sober for the advent of Georgie as its mistress. 
He planned a renovation of the solid old shack 
—a conservatory beyond the dining-room 
would be an improvement. He took the steps 
of his house two at a time. It fitted in with 
the auspicious evening that his mother felt well _ 
enough to remain down-stairs after dinner. 

In the library, he-put his arms about her 
chair and wheeled it for a pace or two. “You'll 
be walking without your canes in no time, 
mother!” : 

She touched his hand on the back of he 
chair. tk. 

He put his cheek to hers. ‘With youth in 
the house you’ll grow younger!” He straight- 
ened to look about the room, and he flung out | 
his hands with half a laugh. “I’ve been 
thinking of how J’ll furnish the house for her. — 
She’s young, mother. The house is too 

i ! r Soe 

Mrs. Kinless looked the length of the library. 
“‘Rose-color will be suitable for the drawing- 
room and buff and blue in here.” a 

He laughed. ‘“Rose-color and buff and 
blue! We'll have them! And a greenery by 
the dining-room! 
light. At the top of my house, some day, a 


wide room with cribs and toys!. And your > 







rooms left as they are—for Georgie to seek 
when I’m dull or cross; for me to talk in some- 


times of the old days; for the new little feet ¢ 

the next generation—your rooms, unchanged, 
ats 

0 eat 





Upstairs, more color and 


in the midst of routine broken and sobriety 
gone to smash!” 

He seated himself, drawing her chair close 
to his witha reach of ‘his hands. “Do you 
mind if I talk, mother? Do I tire you? Would 
you rather go to bed now?” 

“My dear lad! As if I could ever tire of 
hearing you talk!”” Her smile held no evidence 
of weariness. 

In this fashion, his chair drawn to hers, 
another hour was passed. John had never 
been a talkative man, his mother possessing 
indubitable conversational gift, but tonight 
cascades and cataracts of words welled within 
him. He poured them out to her. The con- 
ception of the waterways that had brought him 
to some prominence and the ease that had 
marked his daily life had not excluded a dream 
of the ideal woman. Most men, he felt, con- 
sciously or otherwise, began to hunt for the 
haunting face when the boy’s shell turned to a 
man. Some of them went through mud in pur- 
suit of beauty. Lucky was the chap who had 
for his guiding-star a hoiding presence in his 
household until the real presence came! He 
wanted his mother to feel him grateful for 
every thong with which she had fastened him 
to her side. He was satisfied with his fate; 
he owed it in part to her. 

“No need for Hannah tonight,” he said, 
as he covered the fire and locked the outer 
door. “I’m going to carry you up the stairs 
in my arms, mother.” 

She protested. “I’m too heavy for you, 
John!” 

But he came to her and lifted her to his 
shoulder. ‘Why, how light you’ve become!”’ 
he ejaculated in concern. 

“ Almost as light as you when my shoulder 
was your resting-place,” she whispered on the 
stairs. 

In her own rooms he lighted the night-lamp. 
He would not let her ring for Hannah, but put 
her to bed himself, unable half to express his 
tenderness. As he leaned down to kiss her 
before turning the lamp to a flicker, she took 
his face in her left hand. 

“Vou’ve been a good son to me, John.” 
Turning her face on the pillow and relinquish- 
ing his cheek, “Your father was a good 
husband.” 

He straightened. 
footsteps.” 

“You will, John. You'll be very happy.” 

“T think so.” 

“Georgiana is not only a charming girl, but 
a dear one.” 

“The dearest on earth!” 

“The very dearest. Good-night, sonny.” 

“Good-night, mother.”” He went from her 
bedroom. 

He had of late sometimes made up a couch 
for himself in the front room on the second 
floor, to be near her at night should she need 
him. Tonight only the couch seemed near 
enough for his vigilance. 

In the room where the sweet-peas were still 
on the desk, he went to sleep healthily. 


“T hope to follow in his 


LATER—as if a hand touched his face and 

left it—he awoke from a sound sleep. The 
wind that preceded dawn was blowing. The 
rooms were not yet light, though no longer 
dark, each object distinguishable but gray. 
The silence of the house, with the wind outside 
and the lamp in the inner room grown pale, 
made a curious impression on his mind. His 
first thought was that his mother must have 
called to him. 

He arose and went to her bedside. 

She was lying just as he had left her. The 
intermingling glow from the shaded lamp and 
the sunless skies cast no shadow on her face. 
_ Be caught up her hand and laid it down, 
slowly—the third stroke had come, and she 
had died some hours before, while he slept. 
Her rooms, where the scent of orris-root was 
blurred by the fragrance of fresh flowers, were 
growing lighter. Her features were regal in 
their luminosity. 

He knelt by her bed, whispering the name 
that a man can give to but one woman. 
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How Long Will You Live? 


Why Constipation May Shorten Your Life 


'@ pie 750,000 people will die in the United States this year from 
preventable disease. Yet, experts in the extension of life hold 
that physical breakdown, disease, even old age and death, are all 
either preventable or postponable. 


But to prevent or postpone them you must avoid constipation 
and resulting toxemia. ‘‘To no other single cause,’’ writes a dis- 
tinguished physician, ‘‘is it possible to attribute one-tenth as many 
various and widely diverse disorders.” 


Take diabetes for example. An eminent specialist whose observa- 
tion has covered thousands of cases, states: ‘Constipation is nearly 
always found present in persons suffering from this malady. It will 
always be found that constipation existed before the appearance of 
sugar. The writer has no doubt that chronic constipation is one of 
the most prolific causes of the rapid increase of diabetes in all civil- 
ized communities. The statistics gathered by the United States 
Census Bureau show a death rate nearly ten times as great as twenty 
years ago.’”’ A serious condition in itself. But truly alarming when 
you realize that over three-fourths of all disease can be traced directly 
or indirectly to constipation. 


How May Constipation Be Overcome? 


How may its recurrence be prevented? Not by the use of laxatives or cathartics, 
for, writes an eminent authority, ““An inestimable amount of injury is done by the 
use of these intestinal irritants, most of which provide temporary relief only at the 
expense of permanent injury.” 


Science has found a newer, better way; a means as simple as Nature itself. 


Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. Thus it is easily 
eliminated. But when you are constipated this natural lubricant is not sufficient to 
keep it soft. 

To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, leading medical 
authorities have conducted exhaustive research. They have discovered that the gentle 
lubricating action of Nujol most closely resembles that of Nature’s own lubricant. 
As Nujol is not a laxative, it cannot gripe. It is not a medicine in any sense of the 
word—and, like pure water, it is harmless. 

These facts have led to its adoption in leading hospitals throughout the world for 
the treatment of constipation. 

Thelubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of peopletolengthentheirdays 
and wonderfully increase their capacity for usefulness, activity and enjoyment of life. 


Test Nujol yourself. Buy a bottle from your druggist today. 


Nujol 


For Constipation 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


MISTOL, a new product, for 
Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Hoarseness 
and acute paroxysms of Asthma. 


Made by the makers of Nujol. 


xa 


Mail coupon for booklet, “DAN! GERS OF CONSTIPATION” —How auto-intoxication under- 


mines 


health and shortens life, to Nujol, Room 808C, 44Beaver Street, New York. 


Address Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier St.. Montreal.) 
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TT ey) Adventures in Captivity 


(Continued from page 25) 


shrill barks and many falsetto growls. The 
tawny, amber-eyed ones would sniff the air 
curiously, as if questioning what manner of 
fate had brought these two children together. 
It was clear that they resented the familiarity - 
with which Lady chewed Sarah’s ear or dug 
into the rough fur of her throat. They would 
have liked to see Sarah turn on the presuming 
collie baby and make a comfortable meal on 
her plumpness. But such a thought was far 
from the little lion’s mind—even when she 
reached the stage where milk. no longer ap- 
peat to her as a completely satisfactory diet. 
Sarah had round, gray eyes that would be 
ambe + when she grew up, But just now they 
were baby eyes, inquisitive and bright, and 
there was always a worried line between her 
eyebrows as if she were wondering about some- 
thing she could not possibly understand. . Her 
ears were too large, and she had tiny, white 
teeth. Sometimes she pretended to be angry, 
and at such times she would snarl in a high- 
itched gurgle that ended with a sharp hiss. 
I t was only then, when her ears were laid back 
U.S.S. IDAHO | and her eyes filled with hard, bright points of 
light, that we remembered that she was, after 
. all, a lion in embryo, and we wondered just 
what her feelings would be toward Lady when 


® @ she found that they were not of the same breed 

or nationality. 
ul T ] O a But Lady and Sarah, it seemed, never dis- 
covered the difference. The collie might 


Iishe knew 


e just as well have been a lioness for a 
or cared, and Sarah, if she had thought about 
a CS ] it at all, would have contended that she was 
as much a collie as Lady. They romped to- 


gether continually, ate together, slept together, 
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1 1 curled up in the sun, and Sarah grew from cub- 
to stand the heavy blows and last in spite of them hood and became heavy and unwieldy, living 
TLANTIC WASH BOILERS are built to last — and they do last. Like up to the promise of her large feet and ears. 


But Lady was small and dainty, like her mother, 
and had Lisette’s own trick of wrinkling her 
upper lip when she was pleased. 


heirlooms, you will find them in countless homes the country over—vet- 
erans of years of service and still the family wash boiler. 


ATLANTIC WASH BOILERS are heavier in construction than other wash 


boilers. They are strongly fortified where the heavy blows land. Note the LL the visitors to the studio menagerie 
heavy, embossed sides; the seamless cover, with deep, tight-fitting rim, that wondered at the strange couple in the 
prevents the steam from escaping; the swedged bottom fenced-in space, for at sight of afriendly face and 
that adds years to the life of the boiler. They may cost voice both the dog and the cub would come rac- 
a little more than other wash boilers in the beginning— ing to the wire meshes, eager to have their noses 
but considering the longer service you get out of them, rubbed, and jostling each other aside to get the 
they are by far the cheapest to buy in the long run. petting which ey felt was due them. Lady, 
To the great strength of ATLANTIC WASH BOILERS are by this time, had found that she could easily 
added many refinements — conveniences that make the task of manage the lumbering, good-natured Sarah 





; washing easier—for instance, ever-cool handles, notchedto hang 3 : ae Awe  e . 
BOILERMTTE a emailer perfectly on laundry tub or sink when boiler is being emptied, pnd ven pare a throat sharply ne per 
size boiler, with draining | YOu will never hear of a better boiler than an ATLANTIC, lon cub tried to get more than her share 0 


tray and other convenient — go1q by leading Hardware, Department and General Stores every- caresses. Sarah would stand back then, 


2b pai ae om where. If you cannot purchase them in your locality, WRITE us. blinking, with that worried line between her 
gerie or kiddies’ clothes. Il- eyes, her ears cocked at a forward slant, her 
fomausioe gladly seuteecn ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY tawny legs spread well apart, as if to be ready 
receiptof request toDept.G. ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S. A. on the instant for an invitation to come to the 








wire netting, or to play a game of tag with 
were miserable. n Lady was taken out 
with all her strength. In her friend’s absence 
she had no longing for liberty. She ‘only 
with unshakable concentration the point where 
other’s faces, and making farcical di 


Lady, if that was the capricious collie’s whim. 
for her daily exercise, she would not frolic or 
Sarah would pace the length and breadth of 

Showing the SWEDGED Badia wanted her playmate, and until Lady returned, 
the collie had last been seen. 

When Lady was brought back, the lion cub 
would make queer, whining noises of content- 
ment, and the collie would bark shrilly and lift 
her upper lip in a delighted smile. ‘They 
would greet each other in a frenzy of pe 

‘ASH BOILER a | 

So it would have continued for a long time, ; 


During their brief ee of separation they 
TED Bn’ ; rush up to bark at the monkeys as the mala- 
; = - : mutes did when they were out for a walk. 
} Unless taken by a leash, she would remain by 
, the cage, sniffing through the wire meshes. 
i by And when forcibly taken away, she would sit 
i Vi sulkily on her haunches, contesting the going 
the enclosure, even as the older lions did, but 
she would sniff the air discontentedly, watching 

racing the length of the cage, licki 
see of 
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fabric. Sheets, bed-linen 


and towels soaked clean without rubbing. 


La France brings you all this freedom 
from wash-day labor—all this insurance that 
garments will wear as they should. 

La France is not a new soap. It is used 
with soap. It makes any good laundry 
sOap remove dirt quicker, safer and abso- 
lutely without need for the washboard. 
Whether you boil clothes in the timetried, 
old-fashioned way, whether you soak them 
clean in the newer fashion, or whether you 
use either hand power or electric washing 
machines, you can use La France with benefit. 


Blues as it Cleanses 


Remember, too, that La France biues as 
Tt does away 


it cleanses. with the entire 
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and we willsend you free enough La France for next week's washing 


La France Mfg. Co., 113 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


operation of bluing—saves all this labor. 
La France, too, blues perfectly—no rust 
spots, no over-bluing, no dingy, gray clothes. 
Just follow the simple directions on the 
package and La France will give you the 
whitest, cleanest clothes you have ever seen. 


Domestic Science Teachers Say 


All statements here made have been proved 
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schools of domestic science and sworn to 
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was used on delicate silks as well as heavy 
sheets; on woolens as well as cottons. 
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Whenclothesare Boiled or Soaked, 
La France added to soap saves one- 
third of the time, four-fifths of the 
labor, and all the wear of rubbing on 
a washboard. Onanaverage family 
washing, thirty-four minutes are 
saved. No washboard or bluing re- 
quired. 


In Electric Washers, La France 
added to soap saves Aa/f the time and 
half the current. On anaverage fam- 
ily washing one hour and a quarter 
is saved. No bluing required. 











Microscopictests by these domestic 
science teachers prove that La France 
does not injure fabrics. 


(Sworn affidavits of these official tests 
on file in Philadelphia) 
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Starched pieces assume a delight- 
ful finish when Satina is added to 
the boiling starch. The iron ceases 
to stick, the smooth surfacedelights 
the eye, and La France Bouquet, 
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imparts an elusive fragrance that 
appeals to criticalwomen. Wewill 
mail you a free sample on receipt 
ofyour grocer’ sname and address. 
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“No Question About It— 
Breakfast Will Be Ready On Time’’ 


She serves her family Armour’s Oats, steaming 
hot, delicious and satisfying! Breakfast is always 
easy to get when you know 


ARMOUR'S OATS 


Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 Minutes 


Put them on to cook when you start the coffee. They'll 
both be done at the same time. And you’ll find that the 
wonderful oat flavor has not been impaired by 
long cooking. Once the exclusive advantages of. 
Armour’s Oats become known, they’re naturally 
given a prominent place on the pantry shelf. 
Ask your grocer for them. - 
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Adventures in Captivity 


But as Sarah grew stronger and larger, Lady 
became as thin as a string, and even a course of 
dieting could not restore her plumpness. It 
was clear that too much play with a husky lion 
cub was telling on her health, for Sarah never 
knew when to stop, and long after Lady had 
thrown herself exhausted into a corner of the 
cage, the lion baby would coax her to resume 
the fun, springing at her in mock fury, squat- 
ting at a short distance, her body wriggling 
provocatively, and pushing the large, wooden 
ball, with which they played, up under the 
sleepy collie’s nose. Scometimes Lady, out of 
all patience with her energetic friend, would 
bark shortly and protestingly, or snap at 
Sarah’s eager nose. Then the tawny play- 
fellow would back away reluctantly, more than 
a little hurt by this rebuff, and would blink 
wonderingly from the far corner of the cage. 

One day Lady sickened, and Pudgy decided 
‘that she must be taken from the cage until 
she was well again and strong enough to 
compete with Sarah’s vigorous playtime 
moods. And on the same day a new animal 
man came on the lot. 

He was a thin, surly-looking man who had 
traveled with a circus and had taken care of the 
cages of the wild animals. He had no sympathy 
for them as Pudgy had. He used the double- 
pronged iron rod to shove them about, and 
snarled at them almost in the same tone, it 
seemed to me, that they snarled at him. 
Pudgy was not yet in charge of the menagerie, 
so he was powerless to curb the new man’s 
rough ways, but he used to shake his head some- 
times when he saw him driving the lionesses 
into the great central cage for exercise. He 
pushed them remorselessly with the cruel, iron 
prongs and shouted at them when they crouched 
and snarled their fear and defiance. 

“You can treat a gentleman lion that way,” 
Pudgy told me once, “but with the ladies you 
must be more careful. He will prod Daisy once 
too often with that iron rod of his, and he will 
be dead before they can ever get to him.” 

“Tf he ever treats Sarah so,” I said tensely, 
“T hope you’ll beat him!’’ 

Pudgy looked down contemplatively at the 
lion cub, half grown now, with a tawny coat 
that was rough and heavy, but still with ears 
too big for her, and round, baby eyes with a 
worried line between them. “Something tells 
me,” he said at last, “that Sarah could take 
care of herself.” 


ADY was taken from the wired enclosure 
where she had spent practically all her life. 
It was a sad day, and many sad days followed 
it. Lady’s health did not improve as Pudgy had 
hoped it would, for she spent her time going 
round and round the cage which enclosed her 
playfellow, smelling the wire netting and trying 
frantically to dig underneath. She yelped 
continually, breaking off sometimes into heart- 
broken little howls. Then, when she ‘was tired 
_ with her futile efforts, she would stretch out 
by the cage, her long, slim nose pointed into 
the meshes, her plumy tail draped sorrowfully 
upon the ground like a flag at half-mast. And 
Sarah was equally distraught. Pudgy could 
hardly make her eat, and once she went for a 
whole day without touching food or water. She 
would follow Lady in her circuit of the cage, 
her ears cocked forward hopefully, the worried 
line deepened between her eyes. And when the 
collie gave up in despair, Sarah, too, would 
stretch herself out by the wires that separated 
her from her friend, so close against it that her 
tawny fur pressed through the meshes in little 
scallops and circles. They were most unhappy, 
and Pudgy and I were sorry for them. But 
it amused the Powers That Be, and annoyed 
_ the new animal man. He had no love for either 
the lion baby or the little collie lady. 

One day he made a mistake. I was spending 
the afternoon with Pudgy at the menagerie, 
and we were looking at the family of Russian 
wolves in the long cages at the north end of the 
Jot. All at once we heard the new man’s voice, 
loud with a sharp threat, and immediately 
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—from Paris and Fifth Avenue. 

April: Annual Spring Fashion 
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news of summer fashions. 
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September: Forecast of Fall Fash- 
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fall mode from Paris and New York. 
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~ 
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Adventures in Captivity 


after, a high-pitched yelp of pain. With the 
cry came a snarl that bellowed out into a roar 
of fury, and there was an ominous rattling of 
wires as a heavy body hurled itself against 
them in a frenzy of hate and wrath. Pudgy 
and I ran toward the sounds, and as we came 
around the corner of the open-air arena where 
the jungle pictures. were made, we saw Lady 
limping away from the enclosure, tail between 
her legs, and one foot held away from the 
ground. Sarah was racing round and round the 
cage, springing up against the stout meshes, 
the impact shaking the whole enclosure. Her 
eyes were no longer baby eyes; they were the 
amber eyes of the jungle lioness who feels the 
urge of the blood lust. They were savage with 
fury, her tawny fur stood up in bristles, and 
she roared, the full-throated cry of the lioness 
who has come to know her power. 

The new man was watching her scornfully, 
yet a little fearfully, we thought. The other 
lions in the cages across the lot began to pace 
fretfully and to roar in sympathy. 

“What did you do to Lady?” Pudgy de- 
manded, and ‘I did not know his gentle voice 
could be so harsh. 

“The cursed dog is digging up all the ground 
around this cage,” the new man answered, 
sullenly defiant. “She wouldn’t get away, and 
I pushed her with my foot. The fool lion cub 
went crazy. You’d think I’d given her the boot.” 

“You kicked Lady,” Pudgy said again in 
that dangerously quiet tone. “I’m not much on 
carrying tales, but if you do it again, you'll 
be looking for another job.” 

He paused, and regarded Sarah with under- 
standing eyes. “And I’d not go in this cage if 
I were you,” he added. 

The new man snorted. “Say, you can’t tell 
me anything about handling cats—why she’s 
nothing but a cub!” 

Pudgy regarded him fixedly. “I’m thinking 
you'll find that she’s a lion baby who has 
grown up,” he answered gravely. 


HERE was a company going out on two 
weeks’ location, and they wanted a dog with 
a trick of smiling. Pudgy recommended Lady. 
He would take no chances with the new man’s 
ill-humor, and he thought that away from the 
studio menagerie, she would become reconciled 
to the loss of Sarah’s companionship and get 
well and strong again. So she was sent away, 
and the company made much of her. Her little 
wrinkly smile was so successful on the screen 
that had she been a human, she would have 
become a star at once. 

But Sarah sulked in her cage. And not even 
the friendly overtures of Pudgy could rouse her 
from her apathy of loneliness. She was still 
as docile as ever, and the men never took prod- 
ding irons when they went in to clean or to give 
her food, but her eyes were amber now, and 
sometimes she snarled, her whiskered oe 
curved upward, baring white fangs. 

The new man, following Pudgy’s warning 
perhaps, kept away from her cage. But always, 
when scenting his presence, even across the 
menagerie lot, she would become restless and 


pad softly to ‘the wire meshes, staring at him 


unblinkingly. Her tail would twist into jerky 
undulations, and she would begin a measured, 
mechanical pacing that ceased only when he 
had left the lot. It almost seemed as if she 
thought him responsible for Lady’s disappear- 
ance and hated him the more. 

Then, one day, it was decided that Sarah’s 
training for pictures should begin. — First: it 
was necessary that she become accustomed to 
her unknown kindred and that they become 
acquainted with her. So six of the oldest and 
most trustworthy lions were driven through 
the runway which led into the central cage ert 
the arena. They came padding slowly, 
that utter indifference which is characteristic 
of the tawny ones, the males with their great, 
shaggy manes framing their dignified faces, 
the females with soft movements of lithe mus- 


| cles, ears that flicked backward at a word, and 


with quick, hissing intakes of breath, 
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18 inches at 28c an inch—*5 


That’s what the Deltor saved on this one dress! 


economically, she thought, out 

of the material each pattern 
called for, And now to claim that the 
individual Deltor enclosed in her pat- 
tern envelope could save her money! 
Of course not! How could it? She 
was an expert! She had used patterns 
for yearsand withundoubted success! 


Sc had always cut her patterns 


This time she planned to make a 
street dress. She bought the material 
her pattern called for and started to 
lay out her tissues on her two and a 
half yards of fabric. 

Quickly and surely she worked at 
first. But gradually she slackened. 
It just wouldn’t go. Somehow or 
other the pattern refused to fit into 
her length of material. 

Like most women who had been 
making their own clothes for years, she 
did not realize, until experience showed 
her, that her pattern now called for less 
material than it could, were it not for 
the Deltor, enclosed in the envelope. 
She did not know that the half yard 
which her pattern was seeminglyshort 
represented the money that the Deltor 
saved — $5.04 on this one dress. 

Then she consulted the Deltor. 
There she found a series of layout 
charts, photographic in their exactness, 
each one worked out for her size and 
one for each width of suitable material. 


With the Deltor You Use Less Material 
Than Ever Before 


SHE followed the Deltor, shifted the 
pieces of tissue. In ten minutes her 
pattern was laid. It fitted to the inch. 
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There was not one inch short! Then 
and there she learned the value of the 
Deltor. Then and there she learned 
the lesson that thousands of women 
who have always made their own 
clothes are learning —that no matter 
how skilled they are in laying out a 
pattern, no matter how little material 
they have used before, Butterick pat- 
terns, because of the Deltor, now call 


Each Individual 


DELT@R 


especially planned for the 


pattern it accompanies 


Saves You 50c to $10 
on materials 


I enables you to buy % to 15% 
yards less material because of 
its individual layout chart. 


Il guides you in putting your 

* garment together so that you 
attain the fit, drape and finish 
of an expert. 


gives you Paris’ own touch in 


III * finish —those all important 
things upon which the success 
of your gown depends. 


BUTTERICK 
Style Leaders of the World 





for less material than any other pat- 
terns can—less than even Butterick 
patterns could— before the Deltor. 


The Deltor means money saved be- 
cause you buy 44 to 1% yards less 
material—a saving of 50c to $10 on 
every gown, suit or wrap you make. 


The Deltor Brings Paris’ Own Charm 


BESIDES showing you how to lay 
your pattern on 4 to 1% yards less 
than ever before, a saving of 50c to 
$10, always—the Deltor guides you 
to that air of Parisian smartness which 
has so long eluded even the most 
skilled needles. 


Through simple picture-and-word 
illustrations, the Deltor shows you 
just how to put your own dress to- 
gether. Every stitch, every step, the 
Parisian dressmaker would take is 
right before your eyes. You sew more 
quickly, more successfully than ever! 


And those little things upon which 
the fate of your gown depends—the 
new hem-line, sleeve or trimming— 
any whim which your dress embodies, 
1s explained in minute detail. Your 
dress—your most economical dress— 
is a creation of Paris! 


Whichever Style You Select Becomes 
Simple and Economical 


HUNDREDS and hundreds of this 
season’s fashions await you at the 
Butterick counter. Make your selec- 
tions, remembering that the Deltor 
simplifies the making of the most in- 
tricate garment and invariably saves 
you 50c to $10. . 
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Adventures in Captivity 


Pudgy stood in the center of the cage, 
armed only with a light whip, and spoke 
gently to all of them, guiding them to their 
pedestals without so much as raising his voice. 
Then he closed the iron door behind him and 
entered the wire enclosure where Sarah 
drowsed in the sunshine. He went to her 
quietly and slipped a leather collar around her 
neck. To this he affixed a chain and led her 
unprotesting out into the open air and into the 
central cage. He unsnapped the chain and 
threw it outside the bars. A group of studio 
men watched curiously. It was always to them 
an entertaining spectacle when a new lion was 
let in with the others for the first time. Often 
there were fights. 
prevent them. 


Sarah stopped in startled wonderment as | 
the iron door swung shut behind her, and - 


sniffed curiously at the older lions on their 
pedestals, staring at them with wide, inquisi- 
tive, amber eyes. They stared back, sniffing 
too, and one of the females snarled and moved 
on her pedestal: 

“Keep your place, Bertha,’ 
warningly, and she was quiet. 


? 


SARAH pressed close to Pudgy’s side as a 
child might do in a crowd of strangers. She 


was plainly perplexed by all these tawny. 


things whose scent was so familiar, yet who 
seemed so strange. Perhaps if she had known 
they were lions, she would have been afraid, 
thinking herself a collie dog and therefore at 
their mercy. Pudgy kept his hand on her head 
between her big, upstanding ears, and finally, 
when he sat down on a camp stool, she lay 
down beside him, sniffing and raising her head 
in little, nervous jerks. Her tail made whisper- 
ing noises on the floor of the cage as it twitched 
to and fro. But the other lions did not move. 
They only sniffed and sometimes snarled. 
Peter, the oldest of them all, went to sleep 
without bothering his head further about the 
new arrival, and Daisy, too, dozed fitfully. 
Bertha stared resentfully, but did not leave 
her pedestal. 

“No excitement there,” said one of the men 
outside regretfully. “They’ll be used to her in 
a couple of sittings.” 

“Ves,” said Pudgy, “if some one will take 
my place, I’ll go to lunch.” 

It was the superintendent of the menagerie 
who came into the cage and sat down on the 
camp stool, and Pudgy, walking quietly, came 
out of the iron door and strode off across the 
lot to the cafeteria. But the superintendent, 
too, wanted lunch and he called to the new 
animal man to take his place, since he had 
just returned from eating. 

The barred door slammed and clicked. It 
closed behind the superintendent and locked 
inside the circular cage the new animal man. 
The older lions scarcely stirred at the sound of 
the closing door. But Sarah moved, rising to 
her feet with a single lithe movement. So 
silent was it that the new animal man did not 
know. Those looking on them from the out- 
side saw the lion baby crouch, heard a snarl 
that ended with a hissing spring. They saw 
a powerful body hurl forward in an arc of 
tawny fury, saw the stupid look of surprise on 
the animal man’s face as he half turned and 


was hurled to the floor of the cage by the crush- 
‘ing impact of the lion’s charge. Then some one 


shouted. There was a bedlam of hysterical 
voices, hands tugged vainly at the iron-barred 


But Pudgy was there to. 


Pudgy said ' 
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An Atmosphere 
of Good Taste 


Homes are made pleasing and 
attractive by tasteful selec- 
tions and treatments of Sanitas 
Modern Wall Covering in 
thorough accord with the 
color scheme and spirit of 
the furnishings, the archi- 
tectural design of the rooms 


and the method of lighting. 


Sanitas is distinctive not only 
for its colorings, patterns and 
texture, but also for its adapt- 
ability to frescoing, stenciling, 
stippling, blending, and panel- 
ing. It is made on cloth, 
machine-painted with durable 
oil colors, hangs just like 
wall-paper, does not crack, 
peel or fade and can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. 


Have your decorator show 
you the new Sanitas styles. 


Send for Samples and Booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 


PRODUCTS Co. 
8320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Dept. 7 
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Adventures in Captivity 


Suddenly the animal man’s screams ceased. 
But it was not because death had taken him. 


For Sarah had lifted her head and gazed . 


fixedly for an instant. Then, with a single 
bound, she left the torn body of the man she 
hated, and was pressed against the bars of the 
cage, jostled by the bewildered lions as they 
circled the space with only the thought of es- 
cape in their frightened minds. She did not 
notice. For there, outside the cage, sniffing, 
wondering, and with daintily wagging tail, 
was Lady, plump and sleek, her brown eyes 
mirroring astonishment of all the commotion. 
Then her upper lip lifted in a delighted smile. 
She yelped feverishly. For she had caught 
sight of Sarah. The two smelled noses through 
the bars, Lady jumping about in a frenzy 
of delight and her plumy tail waving madly. 
Sarah was whining softly with a baby note we 
thought she had forgotten. 

So Pudgy opened the door of the runway, 
and the lions entered it gladly, padding swiftly 
back to the peace and quiet of their individual 
cages. Willing hands lifted the animal man 
from the floor and carried him, bruised and 
bleeding, to the hospital near by. 

Sarah did not even know he was gone. She 
was telling Lady, as well as she could, of her 


loneliness during the past weeks, of her joy . 


at the return of her friend. 

Pudgy stood looking down at her, and there 
was something of respectful wonder in his 
gaze. I wondered if he was thinking of the 
third day of the moon. I was. : 

The animal man lived, but stayed no longer 
at the studio menagerie. And it was due to 
Pudgy’s influence that Sarah and Lady were 
put together again in the wired enclosure. 
For Sarah had outgrown her sportive cubhood 
and was content to lie quietly stretched out 
in the sun with Lady curled up beside her. 

The lion baby is full grown now; her eyes 
are the color of pale amber, and the worried 
line between them is gone. Her tawny coat 
is rich and thick; her paws are huge and padded. 
But still she is Lady’ s devoted slave. She is a 
willing pillow for the sleeping collie to sprawl 
upon; she allows Lady to have the sunniest 
corner of the cage. And the daughter of the 
gentle Lisette is not to be coaxed from the 
enclosure with flattering words or bribes of 
juicy meat. She will cock her ears, thump her 
tail in pleased acknowledgment of the compli- 


‘ment, and wrinkle back her lip in a deprecatory_ 


smile. But from Sarah’s side she will not stir. 

People seeing the two together marvel at their 
friendship. Some of them make dire prophecies 
that Sarah will one day take Lady for a 
meal. But they do not know of the promise of 
the third day, for humans have forgotten 
the ancient agreement. But the animals 
remember it, and Lady and Sarah will keep the 
covehant. 


The Malicious Moth 


(Continued from page 75) 


Persian or Arabian rug should be rolled up with 
paper on top and bottom and the ends 
wrapped so that moths will not have access to 
them. The wools in the foreign rugs have not 
been treated as have been our domestic rugs, 


and hence are more attractive to moths. They — 


are taken care of abroad by brushing. 


In packing away silks, wrap them up sep- — 


arately in paper and tie them securely. Never 


use anything on them, such as camphor and_ 


naphthalene, which might leave .a grease spot. 


Many people have the erroneous idea that b 


the campaign against moths need be carried 
on only in warm weather. Although one may 


not see quite so many adult moths flying about _ 
in the winter months, the larve are quite as 


destructive as they are in warm weather. The | 


mother which is seen flying about with the — 


first signs of spring must have been in the 


larva stage during the winter. It means, there- _ 
fore, an all-year-round struggle for the hhouse- 


keeper. 


| 









Polisher. Thisnewtime-and- 
labor-saving device both ap- 
plies the wax and polishes the 
floor. It’s a great improve- 
ment because with it you can 
polish just as well as witha 
weighted brush and wax the 
foor besides, as easily as 
running a_carpet-sweeper. 
It lasts a lifetime. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
take advantage of our short- 
time offer. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


' o 
nN q Given Away! 
IS ax A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with 
every Old English Waxer- 
he 




















Lifetime beauty 


for your floors, woodwork, and furniture 







You are judged as a house-__ and quicker. It saves wax, too. 
keeper largely by the appear- Old English Wax costs about 
ance of your floors, woodwork, one-third of most other finishes. 
and furniture. With Old Eng- It contains a large proportion 
lish Wax it’s easy tokeepthem of hard, high-grade, imported 
all spick and span, with that wax. That’s why Old English 
soft, velvety lustre which re- goes farther and lasts longer. 


your floorswiththe — flects good taste. ; 
Old English Waxer- Once waxed, the finish lasts Wax just one floor 


















eee a lifetime, with an occasional Try it. See for yourself the 
carpet-sweeper. “touching up” where most permanent beauty that Old 






used. Waxed floors will not English Wax gives all your 
show heel-marks and scratches. floors—whether they’re un- 
finished hardwood or softwood, 
The new, easy way varnished or shellaced—and 


Anyone who can run a car- your woodwork and furniture. 















Beautify your woodwork pet-sweeper can both wax and : 
and’ furniture with Old polish floors with the Old Eng- For Dancing 
Pastel) ax, bring out lish Waxer-Polisher. It’s the Sprinkle Old English Pow- 






the beauty of the wood; 
protect the surface. 






new, easy way. dered Wax lightly over the 
Asoft cloth willdo. Butthe floor—the feet of the dancers 
Waxer-Polisher is much easier put on the polish. 







The A. S. BOYLE CO., 1336 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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oo. ¢ invinnati, O. 
How to Clean Your Floors eee raat Oo. 
Old English Brighteneris an ideal clean- Into this book we’ve condensed ¢ free book on the care 










expert advice based on our ex- ¢ of Floors, Woodwork, 


perience of more than a quarter of and Furniture. 
a century to help you in finishing” ¢ Send me, all charges 


; 7 ; oh UT BS 

paid, an Old English Waxer 

ence pore: k cureutis, Polisher—at the special time- 
us ' limited price, $3.50 (Denver and 


er for your floors—waxed, varnished or shellaced 
—and for your woodwork and furniture. It is 
the preparation that cleans perfectly without 
injuring the finish. It leaves a light film of 
wax that polishes beautifully, protects against 

























wear, and makes the finish last twice as long. Get Old English products at # West, $4.00), which I enclose. 
eeps linoleum pliable and protects the sur- your paint, hardware, drug, house- oa 

face. Old English Brightener contains no oil, furnishing or department store. of”. Name 

so it will not collect dust, discolor the wood, Or write us direct. At least mail 4t 

or soil your rugs. the coupon for the free book. - Pe Address 
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AMAZING NEW EXPERIMENTS 
WITH YEAST just completed by one of 


America’s great Scientists 


Ideal health maintained on 
diet with Fletschmann’s Y east 


White rats chosen because they 
eat and thrive on the same 


kind of food as man 


CTUAL feeding experiments of 
far reaching significance have 
recently been completed on yeast. 
The findings are of vital importance 
to yeast therapy and to the millions 
of men and women—!1 out of every 
5 you meet—who are eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 

One hundred and fifty white rats 
were fed meals of the same food 
value that any man or woman might 
eat. No element was missing except 
the water-soluble vitamin B. The 
rats, which were young and sleek to 
start with, at once began to lose 
weight and strength. 

When the loss in weight had pro- 
gressed to a definite point, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast was added to the white 
rats’ diet at the rate of .2 grama day. 
The white rats ate the yeast greed- 
ily. Immediately they bezan to pick 
up and soon reached nermal weight. 
They maintained normal growth 
from then on as long as they ate 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Identical feeding experiments were 
made witha number of yeast prepa- 
rations in tablet, capsule and other 
forms now on the market and also 
with a different kind of yeast from 
Fleischmann’s. 


In every case, instead of re- 
covering, the rats lost weight 
steadily until the dose was in- 
creased from.2 gram to.7 gram 
and upward to as many as two 
whole grams. In two cases sat- 
isfactory growth was mever 


‘ 


* 












attained. The animals 


Left: Diagram shows how Fleisch- 
mann’sYeast maintainedidealgrowth 
in white rats. 

Right: Diagram shows how tablet 
preparations failed. 





remained infantile in ap- 
pearance and in size. 


Findings on white rats 
hold good for human 
beings 


In scientific research white 
rats are always chosen for 
feeding experiments because 
they eat and thrive on the 
same kind of food as man. 
Just as a white rat cannot 
maintain normal vigor and 
health without the vitamin B, 
neither can a human being. 


Many of the meals that we 
eat every day lack this neces- 
Sary vitamin. The resultisa 
gradual lowering of health 
until the body loses its resistance and quick- 
ly becomes a prey to disease. Indigestion, 
chronic constipation, lack of energy, are the 
first and most important symptoms, 


Later in life this low- 
ered vitality shows in 
premature age and even 
death. Each year thou- 
sands of young men and 
women in America die 
unnecessarily of diseases 
that come normally only 
with old age. 


Fresh yeast is a food 





Dotted lines A represent ideal growth. 

1 and 2—low points reached on diet without vita- 

min B and where feeding with Fleischmann’s 

Yeast (left chart) and tablet preparation (right chart) 
began.1-3 and 2-4 represent growthof white rats after being 
fed Fleischmann’s Yeast (left) andtablet preparation (right). 
Note how closely the Fleischmann’s Yeast line, 1-3, follows | 
the ideal line and how tablet preparation, line 2-4, fails to 
follow ideal line. 


which supplies the vitamin we must have in 

order to preserve vigor and health. Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast as a food is doing for people 
what medicine cannot do naturally or per- 

manently — keeping them vigorous, protect- 

ing them from unnecessary disease and pre- 

mature old age. 

Add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your regular 
diet. Eat 2 or 3 cakes daily before or between 
meals. Your grocer will deliver Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast fresh daily. 

Send for free booklet, “The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet.” Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 403, 7u1l 
Washington St., New York. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST is a food—not a medicine _ 
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The William and Mary serving console at the right is an orig- 
inal from which all the other pieces in the set were developed 


Furnishings 


England during the William and Mary period, 
but did not achieve wide popularity until 
Queen Anne succeeded to the throne in 1702. 
This form of support originated in Italy, was 
borrowed by France and later by the Nether- 
lands, and brought to England along with 
other Dutch importations in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. A comparison 
between the Queen Anne cabriole at the top 
of page 51, and the French version which 
dominated the Louis XV period (illustrated 
in the lesson on French Period Furnishing in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING for January) offers 
an illuminating commentary on the character 
oi the two peoples. The one expresses to per- 
fection the sturdy, phlegmatic Dutch tempera- 
ment, devoid of subtlety, while the other em- 
bodies all the grace, refinement, and vivacious 
charm for which the French nation is renowned. 

Decoratively considered, the period upon 
which the name of Queen Anne has arbitrarily 
been bestowed neither began nor ended with 
that sovereign’s reign. The term is em- 
ployed by many authorities to designate the 
entire period from the return to England of 
Mary and her consort, through the reign of the 
first George and well into that of George II. 

At the top of page 51 are illustrated char- 
acteristic chairs of the Queen Anne period. 
The moderately high, somewhat narrow backs 
were curved to fit the human spine, and the 
usually solid splat down the center was a dis- 
tinguishing feature. The cabriole or bandy 
legs were variously ornamented, often with 
shell carvings on the knees, and terminated in 
Dutch feet. Chair seats tapered toward the 
back, had rounded corners, and were covered 
as a tule with needlework tapestry. The dis- 


CAN YOU ANSWER 


and Decorations 


(Continued from page 5T) 


mits HrOURS FIONS: 


If not, reread this lesson, in which you will find them answered. 
Then take pen and paper and write down the replies from memory. 
1. Describe how Queen Anne and William and Mary chairs differed. 
2. State the difference between the French and Dutch cabriole leg. 
3. What was the underlying ideal of XVII-century furniture design? 
4. Mention several typical details of William and Mary furniture. 
5. Of what period is the furniture best suited to American homes? 
6. How did Tudor furniture differ from that of William and Mary? 


"HAMPTON SHOPS 





appearance of underbracing, not only on chairs 
but on other articles of furniture as well, was 
a notable feature. Oak and walnut were the 
favored woods in the William and Mary epoch, 
and walnut predominated during the early and 
middle portions of the reign of Anne, its fine 
texture and beautiful color lending themselves 
admirably to the smooth, sparingly-ornamented 
surfaces which replaced the ornate carvings of 
an earlier day. Mahogany was gradually 
coming into favor, but did not achieve as- 
cendancy until the Georgian era. Lacquer 
enjoyed a pronounced vogue during this 
period, and every sort of furniture was de- 
veloped in this finish, usually black with 
Chinoiserie (Chinese) decoration in gold. 

The variety of furniture during this period 
was larger than ever before. Highboys and 
lowboys, secretaries and chests of drawers, 
were multiplied as the sands of the sea. Writ- 
ing desks and tables were produced in number- 
less convenient forms. The daybed also was 
extremely popular, and clocks and mirrors 
were both numerous and varied. 

None of the earlier types of English furniture 


is as well adapted for general use in the unpre- | 


tentious modern home as that of the seven- | | 


teenth century. Its simplicity of design, 
together with the fact that it was inspired by 
ideals of domesticity and bodily ease, makes it 
“comfortable to live with,” as one authority 
has said, and the fact that it is comparatively 
free from ornamentation and requires far less 
hand labor than that of the periods when 
carving and marqueterie ran riot, renders it 
possible to secure modern reproductions of good 
workmanship at prices within reach of the 
average purse. 
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Harry up with that 
coconut fudge !” 


Real home-made candy with all 
its buttery richness is made more 
tempting by using Baker’s fresh, 

ripe coconut. The coconut adds 
its own delicate flavor—a flavor 
that everybody knows and likes. 


Baker’s Coconut in cans is the 
only ready-to-use coconut in 
which the natural moisture is 
retained. All the wholesome 
goodness which Nature stores in 
the coconut—the goodness of 
the luxuriant, tropic sunshine— 
comes to you in the Baker can. 


Tue FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Recipe for Coconut Fudge 


Put two cups sugar, one-half square 
chocolate, one cup coconut milk or 
milk and pinch of salt in pan, boil un- 
til a small quantity, when dropped in 
cold water forms a soft ball. Just be- 
fore taking from fire add one table- 
spoon butter and one teaspoon vanilla. 
Remove from fire and beat until 
creamy. Add one can Baker’s Coco- 
nut—continue beating until thick, 
pour into buttered tin and cut into 
squares before it hardens. (If Baker’s 
Coconut in the blue can is used, thor- 
oughly press out the coconut milk). 


Three kinds. 


Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 





Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can, 







Dry shred in the blue 
package. 


COCONUT 
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An Especially 
Good Dessert 


HEN you want a new 
and especially good des- 
sert, just open Cox’s book of 
gelatine recipes. You will be 
delighted with the countless 


number of inexpensive and 
appetizing dishes that you 
can prepare with Cox’s Gela- 


tine. Here is one: 


GRAPE FRUIT JELLY 


(Serves eight or nine people) 
envelopes Cox’s Gelatine 
cups (1 pint water) 
cup (% lb.) sugar 
cups (14 pints) 
fruit juice and pulp 

¥% cup (1 gill) orange juice 


Se dH bH 


grape- 


add 


and 


Pour water into saucepan, 
Gelatine, sugar, grapefruit juice 
pulp and orange juice; stir over fire 
until ingredients almost boil, then 
strain and cool before dividing into 
small wet molds. Turn out when 
set. 


This jelly is delicious when served 
with whipped and sweetened cream 
or marshmallow whip. 


Cox’s Gelatine is pure, unflavored 
and unsweetened. You can use it 
in salads, soups and savories as well 
as desserts and jellies. If you have 
not already a copy of Cox’s Gelatine 
Recipes, we shall be glad to send 
you one, without charge. 





COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York 
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The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 60) 


moment we left the Ryndam, I knew who it 
was had pushed Prince Rogovich overboard. Y 

“Tf you knew,” she asked quietly, “why 
didn’t you have me arrested?” 

“Tt was none of my business.” 

“And yet, after you knew, you followed 
me to Seafold.” 

“The detective instinct.” 
“Morbid curiosity.’”’ 

“No.” She said it wistfully. Her face 
softened. “You followed me because, even 
against your will, you still cared for me. You 
pitied me. You were chivalrous. You refused 
to condemn me unheard. You hoped there 
was some mistake. You followed me to make 
sure.” 

““And you’ve made me sure.” He rapped 
out the words. ‘‘Since you insist on the truth, 
I came to Seafold hoping to find you innocent. 
Ifl had, I should have fought for you. Where- 
as—? 

“Whereas?” she prompted nervously. 

“T found you’d done to me what you’ve done 
to every other man who ever befriended you— 
betrayed me and had me lured into an ambush 
where, for all I know, you’d given orders for 
me to be shot.” 

Her eyes filled. She stretched out her arms 
beseechingly. They fell hopelessly as he 
retreated from her. 

“Don’t misjudge me,” she implored. “I’m 
a woman who’s finished. A woman, as you 
reminded me, whose hours are numbered— 
my body and my life are forfeit. And yet 
I love you—the first man with whom I ever 
was in love, now when it’s too late. You 
don’t believe me; you’re thinking of the many 
others. Let it pass. I had to see you once 
more. I couldn’t come to you; you were sur- 
rounded by my enemies. To persuade you to 
come to me, I had to trick you. Until it was 
safe to visit you, I had to have you held by 
force. I compelled Anna to—” 

He made an impatient gesture. “Enough! 
I’m wondering to how many men you’ve made 
that speech before. What are your plans? 
When I saw the ship, I hoped you had es- 
caped.” 

“Varensky was landing from the boat that 
had been sent to take me off.” She was laying 
claim to some obscure nobility, making a final 
bid for his admiration. 

“The mist’s clearing,” he said bruskly. 
“Tn another half-hour you’ll be visible for 
miles. If you’re seen here, you'll be taken.” 

“T won't.” 

“You think not?” 


He spoke testily. 


HE smiled languidly. It was her arch, mys- 
terious way of smiling that had first at- 

tracted him. ‘Why don’t you go?” she whis- 
pered in her hoarse, parched voice. ‘‘You 
loathe and despise me. You grudge me every 
moment we’re together. I’ve done what was 
right; I’m willing to pay the penalty. I’ve 
earnedarest. I’m tired—you can’t guess how 
tired.” 

Now that she wanted him to go, he gazed at 
her with a new interest. What if it were true 
that by some tortuous process of reasoning she 
did actually believe she had done right? And 
what if it were true that she had intended him 
no harm, but had only attempted to win him 
by violence? The uneasy doubt took shape 
in his mind that he might have misjudged 
her. It would be a terrible memory to have, 
if she were wrongly executed—this gleaming 
morning, the larks singing, the blue-patched 
sky, the valiant sun, the rosy-tinted dew, and 
himself fleeing from the forlornness of a wo- 
man! Every man’s hand was against her. 
She believed she had done right. 

He regarded her less coldly. She was per- 
fect as on the day when all Europe had gone 
wild over her. And this masterpiece of loveli- 
ness, which had been known as Santa Gorlof, 
was doomed to be destroyed! 


“Go.” She stamped her foot hysterically. 
“You torture me.” 

He faced her obstinately. “What are you 
proposing? You’ve some plan in mind. 
Madame Varensky called this ‘the road out.’ 
Is it still possible for you to take it?” 

“T know a shorter route.” 

“You're certain?” 

“Please leave me. You must leave me. 
I’m a woman who has nothing to offer, You're . 
aman who has everything to lose.” 

He squared his lips. ‘I don’t like the sound . 
of this shorter route. I want to know more 
about it.” ; 

As he inade a step toward her, she dodged 
and broke from him, dashing toward the cliff. 

On the very edge he caught her. Shestruggled — 
dangerously, but he stumbled back with her | 
crushed against him. 

“Vou little fool!” 

She lay quiet, her face pressed against his ~ 
cheek. Then she fell to sobbing. | a 

“What difference would it make? Why | | 
wouldn’t you let me do it?” — 


4 


HY wouldn’t he? It was the question he 

himself was asking. He had done 
nothing humane in preventing her. He had x 
merely spared his own feelings. 

“T didn’t let you do it—” 
Then he took the plunge. 
to save you.” 

She stirred. She glanced up at him. Asher - 
eyes met his, their expression of wonder gave 
way to one of gratitude. She strove to i 
his lips, but he restrained her. 

“Promise me you'll live.” 

“Tf you'll help me.’ 

How much she implied by “help me,” he ade 
not stop to question. 

“We've no time to lose.” poke hur- 
riedly. “‘Where’s the safest aa of h hiding?” 

“My old one. A hut—” 

“T know,” he interrupted. ‘“I’ll go ahead to — 
make sure the way is clear; you follow at a dis- | 
tance. Keep me in sight. If I look back at 
you, take cover.’ 

Without more ado, he turned away, retracing — 
his steps to the cam 

He attempted to walk jauntily, like a nature- 
lover who had risen early to enjoy the first — 
freshness of the morning. Here and there he | 
stooped to pluck a blackberry. He pulled a 
sprig of heather for his lapel. He flattered 
himself that, if he were being watched, his con- 
duct was artistically normal. 

For all his display of carelessness, he ad-— 
vanced warily. There was nothing in the bil- ~ 
lowy expanse of greenness that escaped him. 
Somewhere within a radius of four miles the ~ 
Major was waiting to make his pounce. He 
might be crouched in the next patch of bracken. 

He might be lying behind the nearest mound. 

He reached the camp. It looked lonely as a — 
graveyard. Rows of hutments, bleached to a_ 
bluish whiteness, gleamed in the morning sun- 
shine. The downs curled above it like an ~ 
emerald wave on the point of breaking.  — 

Passing along the bare avenue ofsilent — 
dwellings he pushed open the door of Santa’s — 
place of refuge. Tiptoeing across the dusty 
floor, he knelt by the window, peering out. bo 

Seconds ticked into minutes. Ten minutes 
elapsed, twenty, half-an-hour. There was no | 
sign of her. He strove to calm his fears. Tf 
she had been caught, it simplified matters. = 
But such arguments failed to pacify him. 
He staged her arrest as though he had seen 
it happen. He had strolled straight through — 
her pursuers’ ambush. They had let him pass. — 
Directly she had appeared, they had risen out — 
of the brushes, Twisting her arms behind her, 
they had_snapped handcuffs on her slender 
wrists. She had struggled, sinking to 


He hesitated. 
“Because I intend 


iy 


_ 
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Eat—and 


Eatandbehealthy! After all, that 
is the most important part of the 
eternal search for the right thing 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 


From the amazing array of foods 
offered the public today, it is not 
only difficult to choose wisely 
from the standpoint of variety in 
the daily menu, but there re- 
mains the important question of 
selecting from the standpoint of 
proper food values, purity and 
balance, to insure the health of 
every member of the family. 


For over 12 years Good House- 
keeping has been carefully and 
consistently studying this most 
perplexing problem through its 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health. Good Housekeeping has 
carefully examined and tested 
thousands of different kinds of 
food products and toilet prepara- 
tions, giving its endorsement in 
every case only to those products 
entirely free in every way from 
harmful, doubtful ingredients. 
Through its Department of Cook- 


be healthy 






This is the seventh of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 


ery, Good Housekeeping has for 
years experimented with prac- 
tical methods of cooking and has 
actually prepared thousands of 
recipes and various dishes. All 
of this particular work is done in 
the department devoted to cook- 
ery in Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, and its sole purpose is to 
render you a thorough and com- 
plete service. 


As a complement to the editorial 
pages and the services they rep- 
resent, the advertising pages are 
recommended. All food and 
toilet products advertised in 
Good Housekeeping have been 
approved by the Bureau. They 
have been tested and found: 
wholesome, pure, without in- 
jurious matter of any nature, 
and are guaranteed uncondi- 
tionally by us. 


You can’t afford to experiment 
with the food you eat and the 
toilet products you use. And 
you don’t have to. Good House- 
keeping does it for you. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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HE magic of the paint brush is in keeping with the coming 
of Spring — if, on your porch furniture, you use one of the 
brilliant, transparent colors of ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish. 


‘That durable, marproof, waterproof 
finish which ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish puts on 
floors is even more serviceable on all 
kinds of furniture and other woodwork. 
It will give you a combined wear resis- 
tance and water resistance, in every-day 
service, which can never be demonstrated 
by varnish tricks and stunts. 

‘61’? Floor Varnish stains and var- 
nishes in one operation. The color 
and varnish have been so_ intimately 


combined that these beautiful woodstain ' 


shades flow on smoothly, without streaks, 
laps or brush marks. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & re 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, 
you may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 79 “Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 21 Court- 
wright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61,’’ and Names of Local Dealers. 
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The Vanishing Point 


to her feet, half carrying her, pushing her for- 
ward. 

He raged impotently. What brutes men 
were! Nothing that she had done to his sex 
was bad enough. He thrust the vision from 
him. Each time it returned. 
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‘THE door creaked. He leaped as if he had 

been shot. She pressed a finger to her lips. 
Coming close, so that he could feel the rise and 
fall of her bosom, 

“He’s here,” she whispered. 

“ce Who? ? 

She was puzzled by his stupidity. Then, 
“You know,” she murmured. “He saw me 
in the distance and started to run toward 
me. JI dropped to my knees and circled, 
approaching the hut from the back.” «~ 

“But he couldn’t have recognized you.” 

“He’s on my track.” 

“Alone?” 

“T saw no one else.” 

Hindwood’s forehead wrinkled as he reck- 
oned the cost. “If he comes alone, we can 
deal with him.” 

“You mean—?” 
sentence. 

He smiled sternly, thinking how far ke had 


She did not finish her 


drifted from his moorings. “Scarcely. What 
made you ask?” 
“He’s my husband.” Her. answer was 


enigmatic. 

They held their breath. She was clinging to 
him. There had been no sound, nothing that 
could have warned them. Pushing her from 
him, he stole toward the window. Not fifty 
yards away, rigid like a hound at fault, stood 
the Major. Slowly, scarcely turning his head, 
he was running his eye along the double line of 
hutments. There was nothing in his-expression 
that would tell what he had found. As though 
he sensed that he was watched, he started for- 
ward at a rambling pace. He tried no doors. 
He peered through no panes. His bearing was 
that of a mildly interested tourist who had 
stumbled on the camp by accident. He passed 
out of sight inoffensively, idly slashing at the 
grass. 

It was some time before either of them dared 
to whisper. Then Hindwood, freeing his 
shoulder from her weight, straightened himself 
and drew back. 

“He’s gone.” 

“To return,” she said tragically. 

“Tf he returns alone, what of it?” 

“He may catch me.” 

“That’s doesn’t follow. We may catch him 
instead.” 

Her eyes grew long and narrow like a cat’s. 
“What would we do with him?” she asked 
softly. 

He regarded her warily. “He told me he 
loved you,” he said irrelevantly. 

“Love wouldn’t stand in his way—nothing 
personal. For what he holds to be right, he’d 
mutilate himself. He’d kill the thing he loved 
best.” She sank her voice. ‘We all would.” 

_ “All—” He paused and began again. “‘ With 


idealists like the Major, yourself, and Varensky, 


human relations don’t count. That was what 
“you were trying to tell me, wasn’t it? To 
achieve individual ideals, you’d sacrifice your 
own and everybody’s happiness.” 
Her expression became wooden as an idol’s. 
“You'd sacrifice mine, for instance?” 
_ When she refused to answer, he made his in- 


_ quiry more intrusive. 
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No obligation of 


“My life, perhaps? 
Be 


loyalty or gratitude would hinder you? 
honest.” 

_ He recognized the struggle which his words 
had occasioned. Her sleepy look had vanished. 
She believed he-was preparing to desert her. 
She was mustering the courage to invent a 
jalsehood. Already her hands were lying. 
They were wandering over him, patting and 
caressing. He clasped them in his own, hold- 
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ing her at arm’s length. Her eyes met his; they 
grew steady and absorbed him. 

_ “Even though you were all I had, if your 
life caused suffering to children, I would kill 
you.” 

He laughed at her solemnity over having 
told the truth. 

“With you it’s children; with the Major it’s 
patriotism; with Varensky it’s freedom. With 
me it’s nothing. I follow no will-o’-the-wisp— 
which is lucky for you. You’re terribly tired; 
get'some rest while you can. I'll watch. See- 
ing that I’m no idealist, you can trust me.” 

She wrapped herself in her sable cloak 
and curled herself on the floor in the corner 
remotest from the window. When he judged 
she was sleeping, he stole to her side and stood 
gazing down. Her rags were hidden. Except 
for the weary disorder of her hair, she was 
almost the fashionable beauty of his Atlantic 
voyage. 

He looked closer. Fatigue had uncovered 
something hidden in her countenance, traces 
of lost girlhood. Her. body seemed smaller, 
her features less decided. The mask of intrigue 
had fallen. He caught a glimpse of the slim, 
pathetic child whom the Major had discovered, 
swaying like lilac-bloom in the perfumed dusk 
of the Hindoo temple. 

She sighed and moved languidly. The robe 
fell back, revealing her hands. They were 
grazed and wounded. 

Pouring water on his handkerchief from the 
pitcher, he bathed them gently. Just as he 
finished, she opened her eyes. 

“You won’t leave me?” 

“You'll find me sitting here,”’ he assured her, 
“just like this when you waken.” 

Smiling faintly, she drowsed off obediently 
as a child. 
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ACROSS the downs, like a fisherman drawing 

in his nets, the sun was setting. The hut 
was vague with dusk. Like the crescent of a 
young moon, Santa had -wakened and was 
rising. 

“You promised to save me.” 

“T will if I can.” 

She knotted her hands in mental anguish. 
“You must. Any moment he may return. 
Have you thought of nothing?” 

Leaning across his shoulder, she lifted the 
ragged curtain, peering out at the fading land- 
scape; as she gazed, her face stiffened,-and her 
eyes became fixed in a leaden stare. Not more 
than thirty yards distant, with his back toward 
them, the Major was standing. He had fol- 
lowed their trail still closer. 

“We can’t escape,” she panted. 
there all night, to-morrow, forever.” 

“We can. Stop here and trust me.” 

Rising stealthily, leaving the door ajar be- 
hind him, he slipped out of the hut. In the 
twilight he halted, breathing in the sweet 
evening fragrance. Without further secrecy, 
he strode toward the Major. 

“Good evening. I’ve been expecting you.” 

At the first word the Major spun round, 
alertly on the defensive. 

“JT have your prisoner,” he continued. “I 
found I had no taste for being added to her 
list of victims. I’ll be glad if you’ll take her 
off my hands. She’s in there.” He jerked his 
thumb across his shoulder. 

The Major eyed him fiercely. 
mean, you were expecting me?” 

Hindwood laughed. “I caught sight of you 
last night in Varenskys’ garden and this morn- 
ing on the downs. I didn’t let you know, 
because there were things I was anxious to 
investigate.” 

“For instance?” 

“The purpose of her game.” 

“And you’ve satisfied yourself?” 

“At the risk of my life—yes. When you 
warned me against being romantic, I thought 
you were merely jealous. Fortunately or un- 


“He'll be 


“How d’you 
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because HomeMade 


ONE TASTE of your home-made 
cake-—or cookies, crullers, quick breads 
—made the Rumford-way, and never 
again will your family be content to 
eat dry, tasteless, unsatisfying bought 
things. 

Even the children know the differ- 
ence in goodness—the difference in 
health soon shows in rosier cheeksand 
brighter eyes, speaking volumes! 

Which shall it be for your family ? 

There is good reason why home- 
made: food is more delicious and 
wholesome. Your materials are fresh 
and pure—leavened with Rumford, 
the good things you bake are always 
light, moist, even-textured, easy to 
digest and made more wholesome 
with Rumford phosphates. 


Try a RUMFORD LAYER CAKE:—', 
cup butter; 1% cups sugar; 8 eggs;2 cups 
flour; 2 level teaspoons Rumford Baking 
Powder; % cup milk; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Cream butter and sugar. Add well beaten 
egg yolks.- Add flour in which baking 
powder has been sifted. Add milk. Stir 
until smooth. Flavor and fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bakein 3 layers in 
quick oven and put together with boiled 
frosting. Sliced Cherries and marsh- 
mallows may be added to frosting 
between layers. Many other helpful 
suggestions are contained in our new 
book, “‘The Rumford Modern Methods of 
Cooking’’—sent free. 


RUMFORD CO. Dept. 18 Providence, R. I. 
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The Vanishing Point 


fortunately, whichever way you like to put it; 
I now know that everything you told me was 
correct.” 

“Humph 

The Major twirled his moustaches thought- 
fully. In the last of the daylight he looked 
like a lean, white cat. 

His coolness began to wear on Hindwood’s 
nerves. ‘‘I suppose your men are hidden. 
Let’s make an end.” 

“T have no men.” The Major spoke slowly. 
“You forget that this woman is my wife. I 
wished to spare her as much as possible by 
making the arrest myself.”’ His eyes narrowed 


1 


shrewdly. “How did you manage to secure 
her?” 

“Tuck. She had an accident. It’s too long 
a story. She can’t get away. I’m through; 


I’ve done my share.” 
As he turned to go, the older man stretched 
out a delaying hand. His iron discipline 





wavered. ‘It’s not a cheerful task. Tf you’ll 
be so good as to stay—”’ 

“Tf you feel like that—”’ 

“T daren’t allow myself to feel. It’s some- 


thing I owe my country.” 

As though afraid that he would weaken, the 
Major set out at a run across the turf. Out- 
side the-hut he waited. As Hindwood caught 
up with him, he whispered: 

“Two men against one woman! 
soldier it isn’t gallant.” 

He was on the point of entering, when he felt 
himself flung violently forward. Hindwood’s 
arm was crooked about his throat, shutting off 
his breath. Bursting into the hut, he was 
hurled to the floor and found himself struggling 
in the darkness. He was being pressed down 
and down. A voice spoke, the accents of which 
a minute ago had been friendly. 

“Close the door. Get something to bind 
him. Anything that will hold. Tear strips off 
your dress.” 


For an old 
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T was over. The Major had been trussed and 
gagged. He had been handcuffed with his 
own manacles. His revolver had been removed 
and his pockets searched. He leaned propped 
against the wall like a jointed doll, his body 
making an exact right angle with his legs. The 
angry vigilance of his eyes was his only sign of 
life. There was no means of making a light, 
even if it had been safe to employ it. Now that 
the fight was ended, they sat staring into the 
gloom, anonymous as three shadows. 

It was Hindwood who broke the silence. 
Scrambling to his feet, he bent over the Major. 

“To be frank, now that I’ve got you, I don’t 
know what to do with you. If you'll promise 
to keep quiet, ’ll remove the gag.” 

“No.” Santa had not stirred. In the dark- 
ness she was little more than a voice. ‘‘Let me 
speak while he’s forced to listen. Put him 
where I can see him.” 

Taking his prisoner by the shoulders, Hind- 
wood dragged him to the window. With a jerk 
he tore the ragged curtain from its nails.. The 
downs were a sea of purple dusk. The moon 
hung like a lantern in an unruffled sky. Against 
the square of glass, the Major’s face showed 
hawk-like. 

“You've changed.”’ She spoke softly. “Do 
you remember when last we parted? On the 
docks at Calcutta. It hurt. Since then we’ve 
both gone down the ladder. For both of us it 
was the end of goodness. J must have known 
it. I waved till long after you were out of 
sight; then I wept till my heart was shriveled 
up... How long I’ve waited to tell you what 
you’ve made me suffer! You made me feel 
that I’d never been your wife, only a half- 
caste plaything. But you’d put a white soul 
into my body. It was a greater wickedness 
than anything I have done. Now that I’m 
what you’ve made me, father of my dead child, 
you seek me out to be my judge.” 

Her hoarse voice died away. Like the protest 


of an uneasy conscience, the Major’s handcuffs 
clinked together. 

“You think that you’re just,” she began 
again. “You come of a race which admires 
justice. Ah, but justice is not kindness! You 
knew what I was when you brought me from 
the temple—a wanton slave-girl. What had I 
learned of righteousness? It wasn’t for my 
virtue that you bought me. It was for my 
pomegranate lips, my golden body, my little, 
caressing hands. Afterward, as an incentive to 
desire, it pleased you to bring the soul into my 
eyes. You made me long to be perfect. You 
seemed so strong and wise; I wanted to be like 
you. Without you I was afraid. You were my 
God.. I felt brave when I touched you.” 

Her voice sank. ‘After the little one came, 
I was no longer frightened. He was so- nearly 
white.. He was yours and mine. My blood 
seemed cleansed. I saw the world through the 
innocence of his eyes. The evil of the East 
ceased to call to me. But when he was killed 
and you put me from you— Murderer of a 
woman’s faith,” she addressed the silent face, 
“the soul in me was dying.” 

She rocked in the shadows. “My crimes are 
yours, and you come to condemn me. You 
robbed me of everything but my body. My 
heart was famished; to feed it, I sold my beauty 
ata price. At first, for men’s money; then, for 
their honor; at last, for their lives.’”’ She had 
risen. “You wonder why for their lives. They 
were men like you, outwardly just, who 
destroyed belief in goodness. Because of men 
like you women’s hearts are broken and 
children go naked.” 

Hindwood leaped to his feet, blocking her 
path. She leaned past him, staring down into 
the bandaged face. 

“Oh, husband without pity, god whom I 
worshipped, I burn in hell because of your 
justice.” 

Slipping to her knees, she came into the 
square of light. “Am I not beautiful? Is 
there another like me? Would it not have been 
happier to have been kind? See what you have 
spoiled.” 
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HERE was the rustling of footsteps in the 
grass outside. Letting in a flood of moon- 
light, the door was pushed gently open. 

“May we enter?” 

Without waiting for a reply, a man padded 
noiselessly across the threshold. By his 
peaked head and the litheness of his body, 
Hindwood recognized him as Varensky. Be- 
hind him, with the mildness of attendant 
angels, Anna and the Little Grandmother fol- 
lowed. Just inside the room he halted. 

“What’s this?” 

The bound face in the square of window had 
riveted his attention. 

“Her husband.” 

“But why—?” 

Hindwood spoke again. 
take her to be hanged.” 

The pale face smiled contemptuously. 
“Wanging’s only a way of dying. Was that any 
reason for making him suffer?” 

Without further argument, taking command _ 
of the situation, he stepped quickly to the 
Major’s side. Stooping, he cut the bonds and ~ 
removed the gag. 

““Vou’re free—free to go where you like and 
to get us all into trouble. We shall be here for _ 
at least an hour, so you’ll have time. I landed 
without permission in your England this morn- 
ing. That’s a cause for police interference. 
My name’s Ivan Varensky.” 

The Major rose painfully, blinking at the 
lean, green-eyed stranger as though he had dis- 
covered in him a jester. “There are still the | 
handcuffs,”’ he muttered. , rian 

When the handcuffs had been knocked off, = 
Varensky repeated, “‘ You’re free to go.” mae 

The Major shook himself and resumed his 


“He had come to 
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RICE’S Vanilla is more than pure, more than deli- 
cious, more than just the proper strength! It is the 
expert blending of all three! 
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used in making Price’s Vanilla. This flavor is aged in 
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©To make housekeeping an easier 


and happier task 


ae beautiful Sellers of today 
offers you a measure of conve- 
nience that is, to say the least, un- 
usual. 30 years have been concen 
trated on the design and improve 
ments which make this possible. 

To the right, a few of the newest 
Sellers developments are described. 
‘These are conveniences every wo 
man has wanted, which only 
Sellers provides. Without 
them we doubt if any woman 
can be fully satisfied. 

Yet, Sellers with all its im- 
provements, costs no more 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY - ELWOOD, INDIANA 


SELLERS 





than any good cabinet. And it 
costs only about half the expense 
of building a cabinet into the 
kitchen. Besides, it has sanitary 
features that a built in cabinet 
never has. 

At present reduced prices the 
Sellers is the greatest value of our 
history. Your local dealer will 
gladly arrange terms to suit 
your income. See him to 
day for a demonstration. In 
the meantime, write for a 
FREE copy of the Sellers 
Blue Book. 
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[THs is the 30th year of 
Sellers’ progress. It marks, 
we believe, the highest develop- 
ment yet attained in the kitchen 
cabinet. As proof of this we 
ask you to check over the 
features listed here. 





The Only SRutomatic Lowering Flour 

in—comes down level with the work table, 
Filled with ease, Saves heavy lifting and 
dangerous climbing. 


Extending Table Drawer Section—Found 
only on the Sellers—makes it possible to get 
into the big table drawer even when the work 
table is extended and covered with work 
things. 

Automatic Double Base Shelf Extender 
now brings BOTH base shelves, and their 


contents, forward, 


Invisible and Dust-Proof Base;Tof under- 
neath the Porceliron Work Table. Keeps the 
lower cupboard free from dust and dirt that 
work in under the work table in most cabinets. 

Silverware Drawer above roll front. Plush 
lined. Convenient place for knives, forks and 
spoons in frequent use. ; 

LFnt-Proof Casters. Put a little common 
borax in the caster cup. Then set the cabinet 
one-half inch from the wall and the ants will 
not bother you. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





NEW YORK.USA 


IMPORTANT 


By the number of conveniences 
the Sellers contains you might 
imagine it is too large for your 
kitchen. This is not so. The 
largest Sellers requires no more 
floor space than your kitchen 

table. 
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The Vanishing Point 


all but had his neck wrung. “If it makes no 
difference, I’ll stay.” 

With his left eye shut and his head on one 
side, Varensky regarded him comically. ‘No 
difference! It may. You're a secret service 
agent; I’m a revolutionary. You uphold laws; 
I defy them. You’re the servant of force; I 
hate every form of compulsion. What differ- 
ence it makes depends on yourseli—whether 
you propose to stay as a spy or as a man of 
honor.” 

“As a sportsman who abides by the rules of 
the game.” 

Varensky shrugged his narrow shoulders. 
“As a sportsman who hunts women?” He 
turned tenderly to Santa. ‘‘You’re famished. 
We'll cover up the window and make a light.’’ 

When candles which they had brought had 
been kindled and the meal spread, Santa and 
Hindwood sat down on the floor, facing each 
other. While they ate there was dead silence. 
Hindwood kept catching glimpses of her eyes. 
What was to be the end of her? Her expression 
was stunned. They both knew what this 
silence betokened: when the meal was over, her 
fate was to be decided. 

Varensky spoke without looking up. It was 
as though he were carrying on a conversation 
already started. “We can’t restore life, so 


what right have we to destroy it? To be 
merciful—that’s the only way.” é 
His green eyes sought the Major’s. ‘‘We 


could have killed you tonight—but we didn’t. 
Have you wondered why? By letting you 
go, we’ve put ourselves in your power. To- 
morrow you can drag us all to jail. You're a 
hard man. You exact an eye for an eye anda 
tooth fora tooth. You came here tonight to 
exact a life. If we had judged you by your own 
standards, we should have been justified in 
giving you no quarter. If we had, what good 
would it have done? You’d only have been 
dead. And if you’d managed to capture Santa, 
what good would that have done? To have 
had her executed wouldn’t have made her a 
better woman.” 

His tone became tender. ‘“‘Santa’s been bad. 
She’s been treacherous and cruel: a faithless 
wife and a menace. Merely to punish her 
wouldn’t undo her evil. Only she can do that.” 

For the first time the Major spoke. ‘‘What 
are you driving at?” 

Varensky made no attempt to answer him. 
He seemed not to have heard. He sat. cross- 
legged on the floor, folding and unfolding 
Santa’s fingers, while his grotesque shadow 
squatted on the wall behind him. 

“T wonder whether Santa’s husband ever 
saw a woman when she was dead. There’s no 
light in her eyes. She can’t say that she’s 
sorry. Last week I saw hundreds of them in the 
ditches about Kiev. They weren’t lovely. 
We mustn’t let our Santa become like that.” 

He turned to the Major with a slow smile. 
“Must we? You wouldn’t like to think of the 
woman you had loved—”’ 


"THE Major took a step into the room and 
stood biting his lips, glooming down at 
Varensky. , 

“You and I, sir, view our duty from hostile 
standpoints. I care for this woman infinitely 
more than you can ever care. But I care still 
more for my country. She’s betrayed it a score 

of times. Shali I, because I am her husband, 
stand by and allow her to betray it? Had I 
accomplished the purpose that brought me 
here tonight, my heart would have been 
broken. To have put handcuffs on her wrists 
and to have sworn away her life, do you think 
it would have cost me nothing? The very judge 
- who sentenced her would have shunned me.’ 
_ The Little Grandmother looked up. She 
spoke gruffly. “And what would have been the 
use of your suffering? Society would have been 
revenged. It would have washed its hands, like 
Pontius Pilate. It would have smiled smugly, 
believing she was wrong and it was right. It 
would have gone on its way, manufacturing 
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more criminals like her. The old evils that made 
her what she was would have continued, while 
she—” She snapped her fingers furiously. 
“Like the women in the ditches about Kiev.” 

When the room had grown silent, Varensky 
covered the Major with his mocking stare. 

“You must excuse our Little Grandmother. 
She feels these things intensely. More than 
half her years have been spent in prison.” 

The Major pulled himself together. ‘She 
needs no excusing. What is it that you want 
of me?”’ 


Io 


es SANTA’S life. It’s of no use to you.” He 
smiled in the midst of his earnestness. 

The Major twitched irritably. ‘‘How can I 
give you what doesn’t belong to me? At every 
port in Europe the police are watching. For 
me to forgive her wouldn’t help. It isn’t 
against me that she’s offended; it’s against 
the laws of civilization.” 

“T know.” Varensky nodded soothingly. 
““You’re only one of the many agents of social 
vengeance. What I ought to have asked you 
was to give me the part of her life that does 
belong to you. She’s in-your clutches. Let her 
escape. Keep silent and drop your pursuit.” 

“And if I do?” 

Varensky tucked his legs closer under him 
and bent forward. “Perhaps I could turn her 
into a saint.” A note of passionate pleading 
crept into his voice. “She loves children. It 
was how her wickedness started. She was 
blind and mistaken, and all her crimes were 
committed for children. A woman who loves 
children must be good. She’s done abominable 
things. She could become magnificent if she 
would do good with an equal violence.” 

The Major glanced at. the subject of these 
prophecies, sitting in their midst, rebelliously 
silent. He said wearily: ‘‘Mere words! You 
offer me no proof!” 

The white face seemed to grow till it filled the 
room. The green eyes glowed like emeralds. 
They were uncanny and hypnotic. Language 
came ina torrent. “It isn’t her body—it’s her 
soul. If she were to die now, what would 
happen to her? I tried to save the soul of a 
nation. Let me do for Santa what I couldn’t 
do for Russia—prove that mercy restores 
where punishment destroys. There’s been too 
much killing. The world grows worse instead of 
better. It’s been going on for ages, this hang- 
ing and guillotining and bludgeoning. It’s 
reformed nothing. It’s the might is right of the 
jungle, the justice of apes and cavemen. 
Revenge, whether it’s carried out by tooth and 
claw or by law-courts and armies, never heals 
anything; it always leaves a bruise. The face 
of Europe is bruised beyond recovery by our 
last display of justice. Its fields are rotten 
with corpses. Shall we add one more to the 
many—a woman’s?” 

He paused, trembling like a leaf. When the 
Major only frowned, he sank back exhausted. 

“Tf you’d seen what I’ve seen—”’ His head 
sagged stupidly. “If you’d seen what I’ve 
seen—miles of men, all slaughtered, women 
dead of starvation, children hunting in packs 
like wolves. And all because there’s no mercy. 
Tf you’d seen, you couldn’t kill anything.” 

The candles ceased to gutter. Shadows 
huddled motionless. The very silence seemed 
accused. _ ; 

Hindwood rose. He could endure the ten- 
sion no longer. “I know nothing about her 
soul and not much about her guilt. All I know 
is that she’s a woman at the end of her tether 
who’s been handed one of the rawest of raw 
deals. That the world’s been hard on her 
won’t excuse her. We can’t alter the world 
overnight. If she’s caught, as she may be at 
any moment, it’ll be all up with her. I don’t 
care what she’s done or how much I lose by it, 
I’m not going to stand by and see her taken.” 

The Major swung round. “NoramI. But 
how to avoid it?” 

Hindwood showed his suspicion of this sud- 
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Sweet, Tender 


Lima Beans 


—a delicious flavor new to you unless 
you’ve tried California Seasides. 


HESE Lima Beans are tender, thin-skinned 
and have a tempting flavor peculiarly 


like the sweet richness of nuts. Grown on 
the California shores of the Pacific where 
sea-fogs favor them. 


The housewife will find in California Sea- 
sides a food of unbounding variety in the 
preparation of attractive noon-day and supper 
dishes. 

California Seaside Lima Beans furnish 
the protein of meat at one-half the cost. 
They nearly equal wheat in carbohydrate, 
too—supplying 1600 calories of energizing 
nutriment per pound. 

So always specify this brand in purchasing 
from your grocer, for they are the genuine 
California Lima Beans,—unlike other beans 
because of their delicious flavor and nutritious 
ingredients. 


Lima Bean Loaf 


r cup dried lima beans, 114 cups bread crumbs, 
I cup-milk, 1 egg, slightly beaten, salt, pepper, 
I tablespoon fat or butterine. 

Wash and soak the beans over night or prepare 
without soaking. Cook until soft. Drain and rub 
through a coarse sieve. Add other ingredients, turn 
into a greased mold and bake in a moderate oven. 
Serve with white sauce or tomato sauce. Serves 
about five. 


12 Free Menus With Recipes 


Mail coupon below and we'll send you, free, 
12 ‘‘Meailess Menus”’ with complete, tested 
recipe for each bean dish. 


You can_be sure of getting genuine limas by 
asking for Seaside Lima Beans, large size or baby 
limas. Either size is equally good in any recipe. 
‘‘Seaside”’ are the selected, thin-skinned, tender, nut- 
like beans—the finest limas grown. So don’t say 
merely ‘‘limas’’ when you order. 


_Try tonight, just to learn how good they are. 
You'll serve them at least twice a week thereafter. 


“SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


Always ask your retailer for 
“Seaside’’ Lima Beans. 

He'll gladly show you the large 
sack stamped ‘‘Seaside,”’ in which 






Sere ors 
AUFORNIA 


SEASi these beans are shipped to him. 
f Una OE Some retailers can supply con- 
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venient 2-Ib. cartons labeled ‘“‘Sea- 
side Lima Beans.”’ 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. M-15 OXNARD, CALIFORNIA 


California Lima Bean Growers Assn., I 
| Dept. M-i5 Oxnard, California. 


Please send me, without charge, the 12 


“Meatless Menus,”’ with complete tested recipe 
for each bean dish. 


| 
| 
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The Kiddies 
Love the 
Delicious 
Flavor 





[XE the youngsters smile 
when they see flaky, deli- 
cious Comet Rice coming to 


the table. Itis the dish for 
every one from tiny tots to 
grandaddy. 


Comet Rice is whole 
grained—big grained—nu- 
tritious. Serve Rice for 
breakfast with sugar and 
cream, and for dinner with 
butter or gravy instead of 
the everlasting potatoes. 

Look for the Comet on the 
yellow package with the red 
band. 


COOK RICE RIGHT—the Comet Way 


‘-E\T 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in large 
saucepan. When boiling violently, add slowly 


1 cup-Comet Rice. Continue boiling 20 minutes 
—or until grains are soft. Drain in collander, 
set on back of stove until grains fall apart. Do 
not cover. That makes rice heavy and soggy. 





BROWN RICE—Doctors recommend WHOLE 
rice with the natural outside coaling retained. 
Try COMET NATURAL BROWN RICE 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 
Galveston and New York 
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~ | misunderstand me. 


den conversion. ‘Tell me,” he .answered 
cautiously, “have you handed in any reports, I 
mean officially—about my knowledge of Santa?” 

“Beyond the fact that you crossed on the 
same boat with her, you’ve not been men- 
tioned.” 

“And there’s no one in your service, besides 
yourself, who has the least idea of her where- 
abouts?” 

“No one.” 

“Then it can be managed.” 

He was dimly conscious of the pale expec- 
tancy of the faces lifted up to him. ‘Let me 
| explain,” he said. ‘‘I’m neither humanitarian 
/nor idealist. I have no fantastic hopes of 
turning sinners into saints. I’m head of a 
/group of American financiers, and [’m in 
Surope to employ its starving peoples. Don’t 
The result of my mission 
may be philanthropic, but its purpose is to 
make a profit. Since the war Europe’s become 
a bargain-counter where everything’s exposed 
for sale—everything except food. I can supply 
| food. With food I can purchase for a fraction 
of their value ra lroads, factories, labor. T tell 
you this so that you may not doubt me when I 
; say that I have it in my power to protect her. 
Once out of E ngland, no escaping criminal 
could find a safer place of refuge than in my 
company. I have influence with all govern- 
ments; with food I can stop revolution. None 
of them dares suspect me. I propose that I 
shall take Santa with me. I travel on 
diplomatic passports; with me she'll have no 
trouble in crossing frontiers.” 

The silence that greeted his offer lengthened. 
At a loss to account for it, he glanced from face 
to face. 

“Have I offended?” 

It was Santa who replied. Leaping up in 
their midst, tattered and disheveled, she 
threatened them like dogs whom she would 
beat aside. 

“Beasts!” A sob caught her breath. “Is it 
impossible even for you, who call yourselves my 
friends, to believe any good of me? I swear 
before heaven he has no love for me.” 





It 


ACK in London he lost no time in com- 

pleting arrangements for departure. Every 
boat that left for France without him lessened 
Santa’s chance of safety. And yet, though he 
worked frantically, cancelling appointments 
and clearing up correspondence, he couldn’t 
bring home to himself the reality of the situation. 
It seemed impossible to believe that he, Philip 
Hindwood, was in league with revolutionaries. 
That he was in league was proved to him when 
he set about procuring the passport and visés 
necessary for Santa to accompany him. By 
the time he obtained them, he had abused con- 
fidence and perjured himself beyond hope of 
pardon. They were made out in the name of 
“Edith Jones, spinster; American-born  sub- 
ject; aged thirty years; confidential secretary 
to Philip Hindwood, whom she is accompany- 
ing.” All her permits were marked Special and 





Diplomatic. It wasn’t until the bustle was over 
and he was seated in the train for Dover, that 
the true proportions of his entanglement 
dawned on him. 

At Dover she was to meet him. That had 
been the understanding. From then on, day 
in, day out, he would never be without her. 
No matter what strange country he traversed, 
she would sit beside him, reminding him of his 
complicity in her crimes. He would have to 
talk with her, eat with her, pretend to consult 
with her, just as if she were what he had 
claimed her to be—his confidential secretary. 
Would she have the sense to act discreetly? 
Would she expect him to make love to her? 
He glowered out of the window at the fleeting 
landscape. Any folly was possible to a woman 
with her record. 

What made him most furious was the easy 


(To be continued ) 


The Vanishing Point 


way in which he had allowed her to twist him 

round her fingers. It was the wood of Vin-~ 
cennes all over again. He was going into dis- 

ordered countries, where governments were 

toppling and anarchy was rife. When she felt 

herself beyond the reach of danger, what was 

to prevent her from getting rid of him? Russia, 

if he got so far, was the kind of nightmare in 

which anything might happen. In Russia 

murder was one of the fine arts. He remembered 

Anna’s suspicion that Santa was a Bolshe- ° 
vist agent. It added nothing to his comfort. 

He had given way to idealism. It was the 

madness of a moment. It was listening to 

Varensky that had worked the mischief. 

Varensky had said something about idealism. 

What was it? That idealism was the vanishing- 

point—the last outpost between Man and 

Eternity. His words came back. 

“When you gaze up a railroad track, there’s 
always a point in the infinite distance where, Just 
before they vanish, the parallel rails seem to join. 
If a train were ever to reach that point, it 
would mean death. Life’s like that—a track 
along which we travel on the parallel rails of 
possibility and desire. The lure of the idealist 
1s to overtake the illusion, where possibility and 
desire seem to merge, and the safety of the 
journey ends.” 

For him the safety of the journey had ended 
the moment it started. If Varensky had meant 
anything by the vanishing point, he had meant 
that death is the unconscious goal of all ideal- 
ists. Hindwood shrugged his. shoulders. It 
seemed highly probable when you took Santa 
with you on.your travels. 

The smell of the sea was in the air. They 
were slowing down, grinding their way through 
the town of Dover to the docks. ; 
H« die want to see her. He would make 

no effort to find her. She might have been 
prevented from joining him—perhaps arrested. 
After the train halted, he took his time. No 
one whom he recognized was on the platform. 
Directing a porter to attend to his baggage, 
he went “quickly to the embarkation office, to 
get his permit for going aboard. As he was 
entering, he felt his arm touched timidly, and 
turned. 

“I’m here.” 

“T see you are.” 

“Didn’t you expect me?” 

He made an effort to act courteously. 
course. There are formalities to be gone 
through. You’d better stick close to me. 
Don’t attract attention. Let me do the talking.” 


“ Of 


They fell into line behind a queue of pas- | 


sengers, winding slowly toward a table where 


officials were receiving and inspecting pass- 


ports. He stood well in front of her, doing his 
best to hide her. When his turn came and the ~ 
official held out his hand, he presented her 
port with his own perfunctorily. 

“Mine and my secretary’s.”’ ied 

The official was on the point of returning 
them, when a stockily-built man leaned across _ 
his shoulder and whispered something. Both 
of them looked up, staring hard at Santa,  ™ 

““Which is Miss Jones?”’ the official asked. 

“This lady at my side.” 

“So you're Miss Jones, 
citizen?” 

Before she could reply, Hindwood had en 
posed. ‘I’ve already told you she’s Miss 
Jones. If you'll look, you’ll see that her pass— 
port’s marked Diplomatic as well as mine.” — 

The two men consulted together in lowered 
tones. 
restored. 

Picking it up, together with the embarkation — 
permits, Hindwood strolled leisurely towar 
the gang-plank. Directly they were on boars 
he hurried Santa to her cabin and shut 
door. ; 
“You'll stay i till we aad France. _ 
going to give no one else es: = opperias 
suspecting a likeness.” 


an Ameueees 


Then the passport was O.K.’d and 
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Victrola instruments are made 
for use | a. 
with Victor records y N 








| , 
Not Victor records alone, i me | 
nor yet the Victrola alone, | é LC | 
but both together bring 
about the perfect musical fe 
result. This is fully evident ee 
when you play Victor | 


records on Victrola instru- 
ments. In no other way 

can you get such lifelike 

reproductions, nor repro- 

ductions which meet the 
approval of the artists 
themselves. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
_ onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 

of each month. 
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3 Victrola No. 330, $350 
: Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 


Victrol 
“TIS MASTERS VOICE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


_ Victor ; Talking Machine Company 


1 e Camden, New Jersey 
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C an. Ste lL WERE Sen eee 


HEY’RE saying now that women—lots of women—do not 
want their husbands to be more than moderately successful 
in business, knowing full well that once the tide of money-making 
sets in strongly the men they love will be carried along with it, and 
they will lose the companionship, the affection even, that once was 


theirs. Whether or not this is a false report, the fact remains that the 
American home is suffering from some blight that is annually causing 
over a hundred thousand divorces, more than two-thirds of which are 
granted the wives. Can you think of a more interesting subject fora 
novel —or of any one you would rather have write that novel than Peter 
Clark Macfarlane? Hehaslocated it in Detroit, that wonder city of the 
Middle West, and woven it around one of the automobile kings. Your 
opportunity to read it begins with the next issue. Look forit April 20th 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


A sign-up* for the Dan 
Beard Out-door School and 
Camp is the best gift a dad 
can give you. 

Tell him to write and 
find out what the other 
fathers and boys think of 
it. Then you will be with 
us next summer. 


Flushing, L. I. 











Apply 85 Bowne Ave., 











VERMONT 


Campanoosuc For all ages 

A regular out-of-doors vacation in the Vermont hills. 
Tennis, swimming, hiking, mountain climbing. Councillors 
for children. Rates reasonable, Send for booklet. 


Mrs. Wo. E. SARGENT. 
Massacnusetts, New Bedford, 417 Union Street. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
FOR BOYS : 
On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 
Between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 


A summer-ful of rollicking fun stores up a winter-ful of happy 
reminiscences and splendid health. Come to jolly Camp Cham- 

lain this year. Canoeing, swimming, riding, hiking, baseball, 
basketball—-all under careful supervision. Boys 7 to 16, 
29th year. Booklet, : 


WM. H. BROWN, 
President Berkeley-Irving School | @ 


311 W. 83d St., New York City 













: “Beyond the multitude.’” 
Camp Kenjocketee For ‘Girls. In-the wooded 
hills of Vermont. Horseback riding over mountain trails. 
Water sports, canoeing, tennis, golf and field games, 
Bungalows. Junior and Senior Camps. Address 
, Mr. and Mrs. James W. Tyson, Jr. 
VERMONT, South Straffor 






Camp Farwell girls know the joys of following 
trails, swimming, boating, horseback riding, land 
sports. Carefulsupervision. Handicrafts, Bunga- 
lows, tents. Booklet. Until June 20, address 
Miss Rosalie P. Sanderlin, 2514 27th Street,.N. W. 
Washington, ). 0. After June 21, Wells River, Vt. 


Kamp Kill Kare 


On Lake Champlain. Two distinct camps. 16th Season. 
Recreation Camp for Boys, 8to 16. Tutoring Camp with 
separate director for boys who desire to study, Address 

RALPH F. PERRY, Principal Morristown High School, | 
New Jersey, Morristown, Box W. 




















(CLEAR Water) A Camp for Girls. On 
Neshobe Lake Fairlee, S. Fairlee, Vt. Nine joyful 


weeks in the open. Wonderful location. Attractive 
bungalows, Horseback riding, hiking, all usual camp 
activities. Careful’ personal supervision Illustrated 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs, Epwarp G. OsGoop. 


MaAssAcHuseEtts, Clinton, 304 Chestnut St. 


CAMP WINNAHKE 


in ec FOR SGIRLS oo 
ON MALLETT’S BAY LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


America’s Beautiful “Inland Sea” 
4 MONG the pines of Vermont, where the aj, 
% A is a tonic and the place is wonderful for oe 
an outdoor summer brimming with fun! ° 
All landand water sports Ridings motor- 
boating, dancing, dramatics, handicraft. 
Experienced counciiors, 
Trained nurse. 7th year. Booklet, 
|. MRS. WM. H. BROWN 
' B11 W. 83d St., N. Y. City 











QUINIBECK 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
ON LAKE FAIRLEE, VERMONT 

_, Twelfth Season 
Careful supervision and best of equipment for all land and 
water sports, including mountain and canoe trips, horse- 
back riding, arts and crafts. Bungalows, own dairy and 
gardens. Special attention to sanitation. 


Illustrated booklet 
ANNA A. DODGE 





LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 

In White Mountain region. Mile oflakeshore. Best 
of everything for the best girls. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, music 
and dancing under expert instructors. Sponson and 
war canoes. Cozy screened bungalows, spring and 
‘artesian well water, modern plumbing. Satisfied 
parents and happy girls tell the story. Booklet on 
request. 





Herbert F. Balch, Dept. D, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
A Girls’ Camp 
Differing from 


‘Wynona "i 


Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 
Health-building life in the pine woods, among the 
Green Mountains. Swimming, canoeing, hiking, tennis 
and golf. Kentucky’saddle horses. Skilled instructors. 
Comfortable kiosks with electric lights and running 
spring water. Experienced councilors. Membership 
limited to 100. References required. Illustrated catalog. 


WYNONA CAMP, 303 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Lake Morey Club—a modern hotel under same 
management. 
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. “For Girls (under 20 years) *! * 





mer days at The Teela-Wooket Camps. 
A 300-acre wonderland in the Green. Mountains. 


-dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. 


selors are carefully chosen, 





isa ‘THE WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Green-wooded mountainsides, tumblin2 water, calls of birds, light-hearted laughter of happy girls, 
horseback rides along shady trails, lasting friendships—all these are happy memories of glorious sum- 


Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private swim- 
_ ming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for music, plays, 
‘ The Teela-Wooket Camps are. famous for their 
' fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. Enthusiastic coun- 
Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 
Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., is for boys. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Roxbury, Vt. 










Write for illustrated booklet, 




























SOUTH FAIRLEE, VERMONT 
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Camps for Girls 


Foothills of Green Mountains. Hill camp for 
girls under 15. Lake camp for girls over +15. 
Highest ideals of comradeship and sportsmanship. 
Gypsy trips, horseback riding, water sports, canoe- 
ing. Write for illustrated booklet. 

Prof. and Mrs, Farnsworth 
Teachers College 
New York, N. Y. 

All counselor positions filled. 








; for Boys, on Lake Kokosin: 
Camp Kokosing Thetford Center, Vt. Dae 
ticular attention,to health. Hikes along trails of the 
White and Green Mountains. Canoe Trips on the Con- 
necticut River. Beautiful private lake. All land and 
water sports. Member W. J. R. C.. Illustrated booklet, 
Epmunp C. Cook, A.M., St. Stephen’s College. 
New York, Annandale-on-Hudson. 





For Girls 


Three Distinct 
Camps 


Fairlee, Vt. 
Ages 7-13 
13-17 17-30 


Aquaplaning 
18thseason. 33states represented. Allsports. Horse- 
back riding. Strong handcraft, woodcraft and moun- 
taineering departments. Our aim—a vigorous body, 
alert mind and strong character. Neveraserious acci- 
dent. Aloha Camp for boys under the same management. 
. For booklets address 
Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 240 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


WEST VIRGINIA | 











Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 
6th Season 


Directed by COMMANDANT of the STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B.& O. R.R., 130 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft.-above sea 
level. Average summer temperature 70 degrees. 
$20,000 equipment, Athletic and water sports, bowl- 
ing, billiards, hikes—all under strict supervision. Phys- 
ical drill and target practice. Academic instruction. 
Music. June 29,to August 24. $200. Free booklet. 

Until June 5th, address The Commandant, Box 
451 B, Staunton, Va. 


After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 











WISCONSIN 





Ad-A-Wa-Gam Camp 


For Christian’ Boys. Log Cabins—Canoe 
Indian, Ponies—Medical Attention, Address 
J CAPTAIN ROBERT A. YOUNG, Director. 
WISCONSIN, Oneida County, Tomahawk Lake. 


For Girls. Rhinelander, 

Camp Bryn Afon Wisconsin.’ 1600 feet above 

sea level. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 

floors; Saddle horses; “Athletic ‘Field; Craft House; All 

land and water sports; Counsellors College Women. All 
Positions filled. Booklet Lotta’ B. BROADBRIDGE. 
Micui1Gan, Detroit, The Palms, root Jefferson Ave. 


Minne-Wawa At Lake of Two (Rivers, Algonquin 


Provincial Park, Ontario. Perma- 
nent summer camp for boys and young men. Good food, 
canoeing, fishing, tramping. Your boy will fit right in. 
Highest references. Reasonable terms. Write for Booklet A. 
W. L. Wise, Ph:B. 


Trips— 





NEw Jersey, Bordentown. 
Camp M/’nne-Wonka (Seer1 
Minne-Wonka Lodge fistandtakes. Camps 


nine miles apart. Completely equipped buildings, athletic 
fields, fleets, bathing beaches. Resident physicians and 
nurses. Illustrated booklet. W. O. GREENE. 

Mo., St. Louis; Pierce Building- Dr. F,H. EweRHARDT. 

5 " for Girls, Green, Lake, Wis- 
Sandstone Camp consin. Eleventh season, Three 
divisions,.Ages 8 to 24. . Every activity offered that any 
Thitty specially trained councilors. A 
Camp where only the best satisfies. Address . 
. ESTHER G. COCHRANE. 
ILttNots, Chicago, 3722 Pine Grove Ave. 
For Boys, 7-17. 

Camp Ty-Glyn Roosévelt, WW Wikbonsin: 
Riding; Canoeing; Swimming; Baseball; Tennis; Manual 
Training. Tuition inclusive. All counselors specialists. 
Illustrated booklet. 


for Boys—Virgin and 
Deer Lakes. 


‘ G. A. ROGERS. 
Micuican, Detroit, 700 W. Euclid Ave. 


‘Wetomachek Camps for Girls. Powers Lake, 


Wisconsin. Under, the 

management of The Chicago Normal School of Physical 

Education. Juniorand SeniorCamps. July and August. 

For girls ages9 to 22. A'strong force of trained counselors. 

References required. _ Write for booklet... REGISTRAR. 
ILirnors, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box G. 
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There’s Still Need for Roosevelt's Famous Word 


merciful bill that it has so long supported have 

been sending us clippings, principally from 

Eastern papers, of articles, editorials, and letters 
in which the Sheppard-Towrer Bill is maliciously mis- 
represented. We use the word maliciously advisedly, 
for the intent and purpose of all these writings are to 
deceive, to arouse antagonism to the bill by making 
people think it contains provisions that override some of 
the most fundamental of our liberties. With slight 
variations these statements appear in all the clippings 
that we have seen: ‘‘the law provides forced registration 
of pregnancy, compulsory examination of expectant 
mothers, legal interference regarding the employment 
of a midwife or a physician, and superior governmental 
rights in the rearing and training of a child. It provides 
for the invasion of the home and the most sacred rights 
of life.” 


Somebody Is Not Telling the Truth 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING can not let these state- 

ments go unchallenged, for each one of them is an 
indictment of our sincerity in advocating the bill: We 
say to you—and you can send to your representative 
or senator for a copy of the bill and find out whether 
we in turn are lying—that there is not one word in the 
bill as passed that gives the slightest foundation for 
a single.one of the statements quoted above. Then 
what does the bill say? Section I contains these words: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out o. any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sums 
specified in Section 2 of this Act, to be paid to the several 
States for the purpose of cooperating with them in promoting 
the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy as herein- 
after provided. 


\RIENDS of this magazine and of the wise and 


Every Man’s Home Is His Castle 


HAT is as far as the act goes in stating its purpose; 

it evidently leaves the method of ‘“‘promoting the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy” to be 
determined by the Board of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene, which, says the act, ‘‘shall consist of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, and the United 
States Commissioner of Education.” These individuals 
could hardly be expected to be in favor of such practises 
as the bill is falsely said to provide for, but in order that 
there may be no doubt about it, Section 9 declares that 


No official, agent, or representative of the Children’s 
Bureau shall by virtue of this Act have any right to enter any 
home over the objection of the owner thereof, or to take charge 
of any child over the objection of the parents, or either of 
them, or of the person standing in loco parentis or having 
custody of such child. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as limiting the power of a parent or guardian or person stand- 
ing in loco parentis to determine what treatment or correction 
shall be provided for a child or the agency or agencies to be 
employed for such purpose. 


That certainly ties the hands of any communist who 
may creep into the Children’s Bureau. But the govern- 
ment is merely cooperating with the states, and some 


' state may want to batter in the doors of its citizens’ 


homes and steal their secrets and enforce its own rules. 
It can’t doit. Section 8 declares that 


Any State desiring to receive the benefits of this Act shall, 
by its agency described in section 4, submit to the Children’s 
Bureau detailed plans for carrying out the provisions of this 


Act within such State, which plans shall be subject to the 


approval of the board: Provided, That the plans of the States 
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Association at Washington will send you tree-planting- 
“instructions and a tree-day program for the asking. 


Has to Say | 


under this .“ct shall provide that no official, or agent, or rep- 
resentative in carrying out the provisions of this Act shall 
enter any home or take charge of any child over the objection 
of the parents, or either of them, or the person standing in 
loco parentis or having custody of such child. : 


Has Your State Joined the Procession ? 


H AVING failed in the attempt to prevent the passage 

of the bill by Congress, some agency is now trying 
to keep the states from accepting it. We can’t discover 
the motives for this opposition. The bill provides for 
no invasion of state rights; its purpose is to incite state 
action. It does not provide for the expenditure of much 
money—not enough in any state to buy coffins for the 
mothers and babies. now needlessly dying. It doesn’t 
say that any woman has to do a single thing she does not 
want to do or accept a single one of the principles of 
the hygiene of maternity and infancy that will be offered 
to her; it merely says the national government will 
cooperate with the states in affording protection to its 
most precious possession, just as it now cooperates in 
building roads, in fighting bugs, in raising hogs and cows. 
Why forty-eight states—instead of twenty-six at this 
writing—have not accepted it we don’t know. But if 
your state has not, you should find out why not. 


About Trees and Ourselves 


HETHER or not our ancestors were at home in 
trees, they certainly were accustomed to living 
among them, and we pay tribute to that influence, each 
and every one of us, by longing, somewhere between the 
cradle and the grave, to own a tree, whose leaves we can 
watch unfold, whose shade enjoy, whose fallen leaves 
rake into piles and fragrantly burn or forehandedly pre- 
serve for the compost heap or a coverlet for tender things 
that dread the bitter cold. Most of us go farther and 
have as our heart’s desire a home built, not of or in the 
storm-tossed branches, but of the protecting hearts of 
these friends of ours. Wood has a friendly feeling that — 
brick and stone can never yield; one can even lay one’s 
cheek against it in the ingle-nook and dream of the storms 
it has met and vanquished, the while another storm is 
raging round about. . J 
“Only God can make a tree,’ and he needs months —_- 
and years and favoring circumstances to produce one, _ 
big enough for the door-sill of your home. To produce | 
trees enough for all our homes and all the multitudinous © 
uses to which wood is put will require the cooperation of | 
every agency and individual whose interest canbearoused. — |i} 
There are many trees today where there will be none —__ 
tomorrow. -We are destroying our forests at a frightful _ij 
rate—by ax and fire we are denuding great tracts over. {| 
which green branches will never wave again unless — | 
concerted action comes to the relief of a present very — 
inadequate forest policy. This- policy should look to 
prevention as well as cure. In the last five years fre 
has burned over 56,488,000 acres, and in 1921 enough ~ 
timber was destroyed to build a five-room house every 
one hundred feet on both sides of a road between New 
York and Chicago. Pe 


Suggestions for Arbor Day _ 


WE have a lovely custom in this country, of planting 
‘trees on a certain day in spring. We call it, 
rather absurdly, Arbor Day. This year is the fiftieth 

anniversary of its founding, and it is hoped that April — 
22d will see millions of trees planted—single trees, groves. 
tracts of thousands of acres. The American Forestry 
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‘Wittiam FREDERICK BIGELOW 


HIGHER TOWERS 
%y Mary Carolyn Davies 


Decoration by Franklin Booths 


IELDING the tools of being great, 
Man strains to build. 

And when his hands are stilled, 
Do there await . 

Yet higher towers to try his skill again? 

—A workman with still nobler fellow-men? 
Is this what he shall be, or rotting ground 
No more a part of color, motion, sound? 






































































































































Man’s swift mind swings the world aroun! 
But like the puny flower, 
Each in his hour, 
Man must be buried in the ground 
And from his own decay 
Rise to new day; 
He must be prisoned in the earth 
Of grief, and after pain, find birth 
Again in glory and in mirth. 
Then, truer still, may he be one 
With light and sun. P 
But there are graves where man must go ° 
Slain by remorse and for a while 
Must hide from life, till he shall know 
That after pain, in God’s own smile 
He shall arise, his soul 
Joyous and whole. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































So with small griefs that slay, 
So with the little deaths of every day, 








































































































And so with that old death we fear and dread. 
But why, then, should we fear? The dead 
Who take their place beneath the sod 

Are only on their way to God. 
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By 
Ie Ase Rewari 


TUURIMa as ator Sa. toe nd are) 
Walt Louderback 


JN all our range of reading during the 

past year we have not found a stronger 
or a better story than this. It shows Miss 
Wylie at her best, and the readers of 
GoopD HOUSEKEEPING—which. has first 
chance at all her work—know that her best 
is very good indeed. In a short time we 
shall begin a new serial by Miss Wylie. It 
is called ‘‘The Inheritors” and surpasses in 
interest and in technique herwell-known ‘‘To- 
wards Morning” and ‘“‘Children of Storm” 


HEY: were.to have been married 
ina month’s time. The brass 
plate with the double inscription, 
‘“Dr, Walter Uloth, Dr. Frances 

Uloth,”. was already fastened to the newly 
varnished door of the new house, and every 
evening they made a deliberate detour to 
admire this silent witness to their coming 


partnership. It was Frances Wilmot who 
had “inaugurated the pilgrimage. Her 


young delight sat quaintly and rather 
touchingly on the seriousness which he 
knew. best in her. It charmed him, but 
his own response was awkward, half re- 
luctant, like the stirring of a long dormant 
faculty. 

Their marriage had been prophesied 
from the first day they met each other 
in the wards. It had seemed inevitable 
—both were so brilliant, so passionately 
attached to their profession; both out- 
standing personalities with all the mag- 
nelism of an uncompromising sincerity. 
They themselves, certainly, had never 
hesitated. 

So that it was as though the earth had 
opened under their feet. Only afterward, 
looking back over the way they had come, 
they realized that all through that swift, 
white-hot courtship, they had been mak- 
ing steadily for an abyss. 

As to Gyp Labelle, she never knew the 
part she played in their lives. If she had 
been told it and had believed it, which is 
unlikely, she would have broken out into 
one of those laughs of hers which spread 
like a prairie-fire. It would have seemed 
to her incredibly funny... =” ; 

He waited for Frances Wilmot, as was 
their custom, in the hospital receiving 
room, and when half an hour had passed 


and she had not come, he went up to the 
16 
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There was something rather magnificent in the room’s absurdity. 
fountain and fed a gorgeous macaw, who accepted her offerings 


operating ward where he knew she had > 


been working. She came out as he reached 
the door. She was still in her white coat, 
and in the crude electric light she looked 
unfamiliarly pale and grave. They walked 
together down the passage. So long as 
they were in the hospital their attitude 
toward each other was rigidly impersonal, 
but he was too keen a psychologist, too 


fiercely in love, not to be aware of some. 


emotional trouble in her that was apart 
from the day’s perplexities and disap- 
pointments. He took her arm and pressed 
it as he would have pressed the arm of any 
one whom he wished to admonish into 
calmness. Emotion frightened and irri- 
tated him. i 

She drew away quietly. ‘‘Paula*Fin- 
lay is dead,” she said. 

“Paula Finlay—” he reflected. ‘Oh, 
yes—of course—I remember.” 


“Vou told me the operation was a suc- 
cess: 

“T did not say she would live,” he cor- 
rected. 

‘Well, she is dead—five minutes ago. 
I do not think she ought to have died.’ 

He was over-tired, and something in 
her tone galled him. ‘We couldn’t do 
more than our best. Personally I can’t 
get up much feeling in the matter. You 
know her history as well as I do. From 
the point of view of society—we might as 
well admit it franklvy—she is better dead.” 

“You thought that, didn’t you, just as 
the anesthetist began work?” © 

“TI? What do you mean?” 

“She knew. She told me just now. 
She saw it.in your face, a sort of disgust and 
reluctance. She said, ‘Of course, it’s true.’ 
But it broke her. She wouldn’t fight.”’ 

Her low, beautiful voice had lost its 


It was so hopelessly wrong that it attained a kind of perfection. 


with a lofty friendliness. 


steadiness 


. They were passing his private 
office, and he went in, forcing her to follow 


him. He switched on the light and began 
arranging his papers with a deliberate 
hand. He was in that mood when a 
struggle is welcome. Besides, this sort of 
thing had flashed up between them before 
—more and more often, Each time they 
had shirked the issue—drawn back from 
itin the nick of time. That couldn’t go on. 

“T’m sorry if I betrayed myself,’ he 
said. “I don’t think I did. Probably 
it was what she felt herself. Rightly, too. 
We can’t afford to indulge in false senti 
mentality about these things. We shut 
up criminals and lunatics. ‘There are peo- 
ple who don’t fit into either category, but 
are not less dangerous. One can't regret 
them.” 

“People like Paula Finlay?” 

fe Vien)? % 


” ae 


she cried. 


“What do you know about Paula Fin 
lay?” 

“Quite enough.” 

“To pass judgment?” 

“Tf vou like to put it that way.” 

He became aware of a prolonged silence. 
He looked up. She had taken off her 
chgagement ring and laid it on the top of 
his papers. The one thought that flashed 
clear of his intense anger was that the 
action was childishly theatrical. 

*T am a mere mortal,” she said. ‘‘I 
don’t see how a mere mortal and God Al- 
mighty can work in partnership.” 


IE was the son of a Scotch dominie 
and had fought his way alone up a 
steep and cruel road to success. He had 
known hunger and ill health and bad luck, 


Gyp Labelle herself sat on the edge of her 


“Tell me what you think of my little ’ome, C’est joli, n’est-ce pas?”’ 


and these things had not made him tender 
and pitiful, as facile moralists would have 
us expect, but had taught him a harsh 
endurance. When some hope or other was 
shattered, he simply put his heel on his 
desire and went on. So that he left the 
hospital that night without a sign, with- 
out conscious suffering, and without pro- 
test. Bitter as he felt against her, he 
could not accuse Frances Wilmot of trivi- 
ality. Something fundamental had been 
involved, an attitude of mind, a whole 
philosophy which in their profession was 
of vital significance. They were enemies, 
as beneath the gorgeous disguise of sex 
men and women often are, intellectually 
and spiritually arrayed against one an- 
other. Fortunately for both of them that 
they had not been too blinded by passion 
to recognize the truth in time. 

The episode was finished. He shut her 
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out of his consciousness with a finality 
that was almost physical—as though he 
had taken her by the shoulders, and thrust 
her out ot doors, and turned the key on 
her. 

He resigned from the hospital. The new 
house was transformed into a nursing-home 
of his own, where patients came to him 
eagerly, fascinated by his amazing youth- 
fulness, his force and energy, and his sheer 
indifference to them as human beings. 
He braced them, imposing upon them his 
sense of values so that their own sufferings 
became insignificant. He made no friends. 
His profession, to which he deemed him- 


self to have been unfaithful during that 


brief, desperate infatuation, became his 
master and his religion. Only toward 
nightfall, when his brain wearied, it seemed 
to loosen its grip so that a frail, thwarted 
life in him struggled up out of its prison, 
teasing him with vague demands till he 
flung his work aside and stormed out of 
the house, walking rapidly, invariably and 
instinctively westward, to the streets which 
never sleep. He chose the most wakeful 
of them. He let the crowd carry him like 
a piece of driftwood on a stream. He 
loitered with it in the glittering backwaters 
of the theaters, watching the pleasure- 
seekers with the close attention of a mind 
on guard. He hated it all. It was alien 
and distasteful to his austerity. But grad- 
ually he relaxed. The restlessness in him 
sank back, satiated. 


T was on one such night that Keith 

McManus saw him and laid hold of him. 

“Why, Uloth, what luck—what a God- 
send!” 

Uloth turned with an exclamation to 
take the thin, eagerly outstretched hand. 
He was conscious of an extraordinary up- 
ward rush of emotion that was part relief, 
part an inexplicable, ugly triumph over 
all that he nad lost. McManus and he 
had roomed together in those desperate 
Edinburgh days: had endured together and 
come through. . Their friendship had 
seemed then a thing of necessity rather 
than choice, for Uloth had despised Mc- 
Manus for his inferior abilities—but at 
least it endured. ‘They met now as though 
days.and not years had separated them. 
Here at least was a stable, reasonable re- 
lationship, based on mutual experience, 
common interests, a sane outlook, making 
no demands. Uloth felt that he had 
laughed in Frances Wilmot’s white, accus- 
ing face, 

“T didn’t even know you were in Eng- 
land,” he said. “‘Why haven’t you looked 
me up? * Where have you been?” 

They stepped back from the drifting 
crowd into the shelter of the. Piccadilly 
-Tube, and for the first time Uloth saw his 
companion clearly. . Keith anus had 
been a ruddy, red-headed boy: But now 
that the first flush of pleasure had ebbed, his 
face showed parchment-yellow and gaunt 
and lined like anold man’s. It drew from 
Uloth an exclamation of astonished regret. 

“VYou’ve been ill anyway,” he said. 

McManus shrugged his stooping shoul- 
ders. To Uloth’s eyes the bodily sickness 
was trivial beside the apathy of that move- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve been pretty bad. Study- 
ing bugs in a South African swamp. 
Caught the whole bunch. I was sent 
home. I didn’t want to come—wanted 
to lie down and die, but hadn’t the strength 


Release 


of mind to insist. 
week, drifting round. Couldn’t make up 
my mind to look up any one, not even 
you. That’s how I am—fed up, up to 
the teeth.” 

“Ves, I can see.” 

“Got me diagnosed already? Well, it’s 
a damnable state, Uloth. It’s a stroke of 
luck, my running into you like this. I 
wish I cared more.” 

He laughed miserably. But for the 
moment Uloth had forgotten him. He 
was looking across to the “Pavilion” op- 
posite and mechanically spelling out the 
illuminated sign, “Gyp Labelle—Gyp 
Labelle.’ The name scarcely reached his 


* consciousness, but the crude, red letters 


seemed to have laid hold of his brain and 
to be gripping it in their flaming fingers. 
They focused his own distress. It was as 
though for a long time past he, too, had 
been indefinitely ill, and now at an exas- 
perating touch all the poisoned blood in 
him had rushed to a head of angry pain. 

He heard himself answering a question 
with a loud, unfamiliar boisterousness. 
“No—no, that’s a rumor, I killed a 
patient and lost a wife on the same day. 
I’m a free lance—quite free. Well, we 
can’t stand here all night. What do you 
want to do? We neither of us need count 
the bawbees now.. Make a night of it? 
I’ve not done such a thing in my life— 
it’s probably what you want.” 

McManus, too, was staring across the 
road with his dead eyes. ‘Good Lord, if 
I only knew! I’d be so thankful to want 
something. Uloth—to get drunk, to go 
to the dogs, anything. It’s this damnable 
not wanting. Do you know, I was trying 
to want to drift into that show over there, 
when we bumped into each other? I felt 
I ought to want to. Why, even the fel- 
lows down in the Congo had heard of her.” 

“She’s probably well known in hotter 
places than that,” Uloth remarked harshly. 

“Ves, so I gathered. That’s what 
made them so keen. Queer, isn’t it? Do 
you remember what a susceptible chap I 
used to be—always some girl or other? 
Well, I haven’t spoken to a woman—not 
for months—couldn’t—don’t want to. 
It’s as though something vital had gone 
clean out of me.’ 

His voice cracked. Uloth knew that 
this man, whose cheerfulness had once ex- 
asperated him, was on the point of crying 
in the open street. He took him by the 
arm, much as he had taken Frances Wilmot 
by the arm months ago. 

“We'll try first what the devil can do 
for you,” he cried. 


1 had been a stupid entertainment up - 


to that point. McManus had sat 
limply in his stall, and by the reflected 


light from the stage Uloth could see the 


look of wan perplexity which was so much 
that of a child aged by mcomprehensible 
pain that something more than professional 
instinct stirred in him. After all, they 
had been friends—good friends in their 
boyish, inarticulate fashion. Once, before 
an examination, Uloth had gone without 
food, had lied chivalrously so that Mc- 
Manus with his inferior brain and growing, 
clamorous body should stand a chance. 
That had been before Uloth had learned 
to master and obliterate emotions that 
threatened to become dangerous. He had 
forgotten it. The suffering on Keith Mc- 
Manus’ young-old face reminded him. — 


I’ve been in London a’ 


“T’ll see him through again,” he thought 
with a kind of violence. ‘‘He’s worth it. 
I’ll see him through.” 

After the first | os minutes ie had ig- 
nored his surroundings contemptuously. 
It seemed to him incredible that the gyrat- 
ings of a few half-naked women and the 
grimacings of a clown should hold the at- 
tention of sane men for a minute. Now, 
abruptly, the orchestra caught hold of him, 
dragged him back. It was playing some- 


’ thing that he had heard before, at restau-- 


rants where he had gone with Frances 
Wilmot, and on the barrel organs on the 
streets, ‘and which he hated now with an 
intensity for which he could give no rea- 
son. It was perhaps because he wanted 
to remain aloof and indifferent, and be- 
cause it would not let him be. Though 
it was a rhythm rather than a tune, it was 
not ragtime. Ragtime Uloth appreciated. 
Rag-time twitched at the nerves. This 
thing jostled you, bustled you. It was a 
shout—a caper—the tararaboom-de-ay of 
its day, riotous and vulgar. It was the sort 
of thing coster women danced to on the 
pavements of Epsom on Derby night. 


oe stage, set with a stereotyped draw- 
ing-room, was empty, as the curtain 
rose. Two dead- white hands, loaded with 
emeralds, held the black hangings over the 
center door-way, then parted them brusk- 
ly, letting through the brilliant, shining 
figure of a woman. Uloth heard the audi- 
ence stir in their seats, but there was 
only a faint applause. No one had 
come to the theater for any other pur- 
pose than to see her, but they knew her - 
history. And after all, they were respect- 
able people. 

She stood there, her fair head with its 
monstrous crest of many-colored ostrich 
plumes flaming against the dead back- 
ground. Her dress, impudently scanty, 
showed the lines of a body almost too 
slender and supple as a rapier. But she 
wore jewels that clothed her. Their au- 
thentic fire seemed to blaze out of herself, 
to bea part of her. And each one of them 
had its romance, its scandal. That rope 
of pearls, for instance; in very truth a 
king’s ransom. People nudged one an- 
other. It was part of the show that she 
should flaunt them. 

She was pretty, as French women can ~ 
be pretty, without reason, by force of 
some secret physical magnetism. Her 
mouth was open in a rather vacant, child- 
ish smile, and she was looking up toward 
the gallery as. though she were expecting 
something. ‘Hullo, every one! « she said, 
tentatively gaily. 

They stared at her, stolid, antagonistic. A 
She began to laugh then, as she laughed — 
every night .at the same moment, spon- 
taneously, shrilly, helplessly, until sudden- 
ly she had them. It was like a whirlwind. 
It spared no one. They\ were like dead 
leaves dancing in its midst. Even Uloth — 
felt it at his throat, a choking, senseless 
laughter. He knew that McManus was — 
leaning forward, incredulous of himself, 
flung headlong out of his apathy, almost 
angry. ; 

She broke into the incessant din of 
music: oe 


“T’m Gyp LaBelle, i? a 
Come dance with me; bas 
You’ll dance to my tune, 
Whatever it be—”’ 




















LOTH took Frances’s arm and pressed it as he would have pressed the arm of 
any one whom he wished to admonish intocalmness. ‘‘Paula Finlay is dead,’ she 
said. “I donot think she ought to have died.’? Something in her tone galled him. ‘‘From 
the point of view of society—we might as well admit it frankly—she is better dead” 
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She couldn’t sing. She had no voice. 
And after that one doggerel verse she made 
a gesture of good-humored contempt and 
danced. But she couldn’t dance either. 
It was a wild gymnastic, a display of an 
incredible, riotous energy, the delirious 
capering of a gutter-urchin caught in the 
midst of some gutter-urchin’s windfall by 
a jolly tune. A long-haired youth jumped 
on to the stage from the stage box and 
sw ung her about him and over his shoulder, 
so that her plumes swept the ground and 
the great rope of pearls made a chain of 
white light about them both. 

“Those pearls,’’ Uloth said to his com- 
panion, “Prince Rudolph gave them to 
her. And then he shot himself. They 
belonged to the family. He had no right, 
of course, but she wanted them.” 

McManus stirred impatiently. 
not answer. 

It went on, as it seemed to Uloth, for 
an incredible length of time. ~ And there 
was no escape. He had a queer convic- 
tion that his was the only static spirit in 
the whole theater; that secretly, in their 
hearts, the audience danced with her, the 
oldest and strictest of them as perhaps 
they had often wanted to when they-heard 
a jolly tune like that. It was artless, 
graceless. One only needed to let oneself 


SO 


He did 


“I’m Gyp LaBelle, 
Come dance with me—”’ 


Something had come into the theater 
that had not been there before. Nothing 
mattered so much. The main busi- 
ness was to have a good time some- 
how, not to worry or care. 

She had whirled catherine-wheel 
fashion, head over heels, from end to 
end of the stage. The long-haired 
youth swept the hair from his hot, 
blue-jowled face in time to catch 
her, and they stood side by side, she 
with her thin arms stretched up 
straight in a gesture of triumph, her 
mouth still parted_in that curious, 
empty, expectant smile. 

Once the curtain rose to a per- 
functory applause. People settled 
back in their seats. It was as though 
the fire had been withdrawn from a 
molten metal which began instantly 
to harden. They were ashamed. A 
woman next to Uloth tittered. 

“So vulgar! I don’t know what 
people see in her!” 

“T want to get out,’ said Mc- 
Manus sharply. ‘It’s this closeness.”’ 
He looked and walked as though he 
had been drinking. 

Although the show was not over, 
the majority of the audience had 
begun to stream out. Two men who 
loitered in front of Uloth in the aisle 
exchanged laconic comments. 

‘A live wire, eh, what?” 

For some reason or other Uloth remem- 
bered the face of the second man who 
spoke. It was bloated and full of a weary 
intelligence. 

“Life itself, my dear fellow, life itself.” 


o 


HE took a month’s holiday, and Mc- 
Manus went out with him down to 
the house on the Scotch moors where he 
was to have spent his honeymoon. So 
completely had he dominated himself. 


Release 


He was not afraid of the dusk any more. 
He had his friend. He would make a man 
of him, give him back his health and the 
joys of life. 

For a week they tramped the hills to- 
gether, stalked deer, and fished in the salm- 
on river that ran through the estate. Mc- 
Manus regained to an extraordinary degree 
his old, exuberant vitality. Lean and 
haggard he still was, but he no longer 
complained of indifference. ‘There was in- 
deed a fever in his activity, which to Uloth 
was super-normal. He was like a man 
who hugs a secret pleasure—whose eyes 
are continually turned inward on a desire. 

On the eighth day he disappeared. He 
left a note behind him, scrawled in haste 
as though he ‘had yielded suddenly, help- 
lessly. He had to go back to town. It 
was something urgent. Uloth was not to 
bother. He was going to be all right now. 
Uloth followed in three days. He had 
tried to shrug his shoulders at the whole 
business, but it was no good. He cared 
too much. His caring was all the stranger 
because at heart he despised McManus 
just as he had done in the old days. But 
he had to save him. He could not let 
him go. It was as though he had been 
challenged by some obscure power. 

At McManus’s lodging house he found 
a room littered like that of some young 
fop, with half-opened boxes, new suits, an 
array of shining, unworn shoes and boots, 
a pile of ties that might have been chosen 
for sheer expensiveness. The shabby, 
neglected suit in which Uloth had first 
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[NX every issue of Goop 

HovusEKEEPING there is 
something that a friend of 
yours would be glad to read, 
and would thank you for call- 
ing her attention to. As a 
friend of ours, we are going to 
ask you to do this service for 
her—and us—when you get 
the May issue. Our second 
Goop HouseKxerrinc Week 
begins then: it’s a good-will 
week, a week of making friends. 
We shall tell you more about 
it in May: this is just a re- 
minder that the Week is coming 


met him had been flung with other cast- 
offs into a far corner. 

“Yes, it’s a fair mess,” the stout land- 
lady admitted blandly. ‘‘I was just try- 
ing to get things together when you came. 
I’m to get rid of all that old stuff, he said. 
A regular new start he’s making and a 
lively one, too. It’s a theater every night 
and supper parties afterward. Well, I 
don’t blame him. After them tropics he’d 
need a change like.” 

On the mantelpiece Uloth found a letter 
which he read deliberately. The hand- 


writing was a woman’s, large and sprawl-. 








ing, and signed with a single undecipher- 
able initial. It agreed to a meeting at 
the Carlton before the “turn.” 

Uloth waited in the Carlton lounge an 
hour later. As yet he was not aware of 
any definite expectation or of any definite 
plan of action. He merely intended to 
keep watch over‘a man to whom he clung 
with a cold, unreasoned tenacity and 
whose mental balance he believed to be in 
danger. Even with his knowledge of the 
mind it did not occur to him that he might 
be fighting for his own sanity, that his 
balked passion was breaking new channels 
for itself. 

Then he saw McManus. He saw him 
before he saw the woman, though for 
every one else she obscured McManus 
utterly. She walked a few paces ahead, 
a bizarre, fantastic figure, her head, with 
its crown of diamonds, lifted audaciously, 
the same fixed smile of childish pleasure 
on her painted face. Her dress had left 
vulgarity behind. It was like her execra- 
ble dancing, the expression of an exuberant, 
inexhaustible vitality. As she walked, 
she swayed the great ostrich feather fan. 
and twisted her rope of pearls between her 
slender fingers. The open stare that 
greeted her seemed to pleaseand amuse her. 

McManus walked at her heels. The 
well-cut evening clothes suited his lean 
figure. Illness had carved away his peas- 
ant’s uncouthness and lent him dignity. 
But above all was his absurd youthfulness. 
He was thirty-five, and he looked like a 
boy on the threshold of his first romance. 

To Uloth his expression of rapt, 
feverish delight was at once nauseat- 
ing and pitiful. He, himself, stood 
right across their path. It was an 
accident. He could not have moved. 
A man of mastered temper, he was 
overwhelmed and transfixed by an 
insensate anger. This woman had 
trapped his friend. She had caught 
him in the dangerous moment of con- 
valescence—in that rebound from in- 
ertia which carries men to an excess 
incredible to their normal conscience. 
And she was infamous. She had 
broken one man after another. 

She could not have overlooked 
Uloth. He stood right in front of 
her, and his height and his rugged 
face must inevitably have drawn her 


attention to him. Her eyes, blue as ~ 


a kitten’s, met his with a kind of 
bonhomie as of one who expects and 
accepts admiration. The uncompro- 
mising enmity that replied seemed to 
check her. She hesitated, then passed 
on, still smiling, but mechanically, as 
though something had surprised her 
into forgetting why she smiled. 
MeManus followed her. 


nition! 


From that moment Uloth was possessed a 
by a purpose which never released him 
until near the end. That it was linked, — 
deep hidden in his subconscious life, with 


Frances Wilmot and the woman who had > 


died in the hospital, he knew dimly, as a_ 
man in fever knows that he is ill, but with- — 


out swerving a hair’s breadth from his _ 
course. 
end like those others, in a mean trap. 

He chose his table so that he faced I 
McManus, turned in her directio 
though hypnotized by a strong light, nev 
looked toward — (Continued on page (156 


_ es: 
brushed against Uloth without recog-— 


McManus, his friend, was not os a 
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Women have been prone to think of polit cs as something vague, remote; they 
must be taught that it touches directly their homes and their children’s lives 


Pei tics 


The first of a series of articles 


Breer ils 


at Home 


written to help 


women puta conscience into American politics 


T is only by removing oneself some 

distance from a thing that one is 

able to see it in its proper perspective 

and value. And that holds true 
whether the thing in question is a moun- 
tain-peak cr a picture, or a reversal in 
business or in love, or a world-war, or the 
forward march of women. The close- -uD 
view is rarely the true view. 


Accordingly, when I first returned to” 


_ America, after a three years’ absence in 
Europe. = war-correspondent—three vio- 
lent and ab sorbing years spent in cons‘ant 
traveling to end fro and up and down the 
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face of that ravaged and distracted conti- 
nent, in Italy, France, Belgium, and 
Germany—I rediscovered American wo- 
men. 

Coming upon them thus, after such an 
ebsence, and from such a distance, J got, 
for a moment, a detached, an impersonal 
point of view. It was like catching a 
sudden glimpse of the firm outlines of a 


mountain-peak from the tail of a speed- 
ing observation-car. My observation-car 
or coign of vantage, in this instance, was 
the greatest war in history; the moun- 
tain-peak was the American women in 
the mass, of which I had never before 
caught the beld and significant outlines 
for the simple reason that, hitherto, I had 
been part of the mountain myself—one of 
its millions of atoms! 

Soon again I would fuse with those 
atoms, become a part of the mountain, 
and lose the external point of view. But 


in that illuminating moment cf transi- 
£1 
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tion, I viewed them as a foreigner might 
—and it was almost like coming upon a 
new race! 

Let that stand as my first, clean-cut 
impression of American women, after a 
sojourn among continental peoples for 
three years. How they loomed! How 
amazingly independent, intelligent, compe- 
tent, and alive they were! How cool- 
headed in planning, how business-like 
and sure in attack! What superb confi- 
dence! What breezy get-thereness and 
élan! 

In Europe, women are still swaddled in 
the cramping bonds of tradition—even the 
English women, With the women on the 


Continent—the French, the Italians, the © 


Belgians, and the Germans—these. bonds 
are still worse; worse than we or they can 
realize. And it is only by an abrupt 
juxtaposition of the women of the two 
continents, such as the late war afforded, 
that one can see how far along the road of 
individual liberty the American woman 
has come. 

Thinking of the forward march of 
women as a stupendous, far-flung battle- 
line whose ends are the dark places of 
earth, the American sector is marked by 
a sudden big jutting salient, a fine, bold, 
outward sweep of advance. Regarded 
thus, in the large, American women hold 
the advanced skirmish-line—which is as it 
should be, if America is to make good her 
proud boast as the pace-maker in de- 
mocracy. 

Looking more closely—though still from 
a bird’s-eye point of view—at our own 
particular segment of that mighty battle- 
line of women struggling toward the light, 
one fact immediately stands forth clear. 
Our portion of the line is uneven. At one 
point it is carried far forward in a peak 
sharp as that on a fever-chart, then 
abruptly it drops away. 

This sudden sharp forward thrust in the 
line is the American woman’s remarkable 
advance in industry, in economic inde- 
pendence—an advance such as the world 
has never before seen; the corresponding 
drop is her present position in politics, where, 
as compared with her progress in industry, 
she lags far behind. The rea- 
son for this unevenness of ad- 
vance is that America’s big- 
gest development has been, 
not along political, but indus- 
trial lines, and the women 
have simply followed the na- 
tional trend. In industry, 
women have behind them 
approximately three genera- 
tions of schooling; they are 
experienced, poised, alert. In 
politics, they are still in the 
primer-class. They are like 
chicks which have just burst 
their shells; the world before 
them is theirs, but they don’t 
know what to do with it! 

Therefore, just as a kind of 
historical guide, a unit of 
measurement, so to speak, in 
this new field of politics, let 
us take a brief backward 
. glimpse at the phenomenal 
achievement of women in the 
industrial world, and see how 
it came about. 

The advancement of Amer- 
ica to her present powerful 
position as world-leader in 


in state action.” 


conscience get under way? 
energy may be wasted.and no plans 
wrecked because of ignorance, these 
articles have been written. ‘The next 
one answers the question, ‘Shall wo- 
men work inside the party organiza- 
Study these articles, discuss 
them in your clubs; then our state 
action may really have a conscience in it 


tions?”’ 


industry is due to three prosaic factors: 
coal and iron and steam. Before those 
three titan-forces of nature began to change 
the stream of its development, the country 
was largely agricultural in character, 
simply because it had no means of cheap 
transportation. So the women lived in 
their homes, and their occupations were 
home occupations. This was before 1840. 
Up until that period, it is recorded, there 
were but seven occupations by which 
a woman might gain a livelihood. These 
consisted of teaching, needlework, keeping 
boarders, working in cotton-mills, at book- 
binding, and type-setting, and household 
service. : 

Compared with the wide range of 
women’s occupations today, what-a scanty 
list! But before 1840, women were kept 
busy in their homes. For in_ those 
times, much more than now, the unit of 
the nation was the family—and the care 
of the family was largely the woman’s 
affair. Within its four walls, practically 
all forms of activity centered. Each 
family produced the bulk of its own food, 
clothes, and, not seldom, its own furniture. 
Educational and religious instruction was 
part of the daily régime. Even the amuse- 
ments were home-made! Each home was 
a small solar system, of which the mother 
was the life-giving sun. 

But with the discovery and application 
of steam as a propelling power, a tremen- 
dous change was inaugurated. Swift 
trains replaced the slow prairie-schooners; 
steamboats began to ply up and down the 
great rivers. Cheap transportation opened 
up our vast western territories for exploita- 
tion, and the smoke from innumerable 
factories and foundries began to darken 
and pollute the sky. Before 1840, Amer- 
ica was a hand-made nation, her chief 
motive power in the family; after 1840, 
she became a machine-made nation—an 
iron- and coal- and steam-made nation, 
whose chief motive power was in her in- 
dustries. The title of this chapter in 
American history might ironically be 
called, “Exit the American Family!” 

Very few people today realize this sud- 
den shift from the low into the high gear 


P O; Eales 


has been defined as 
of a nation striving to express itself 


With this defini- 


tion in mind is there a woman who 
reads this magazine who is not willing 
to do her full part in helping that 








‘the conscience 


That no 


Politics Begins at Home 


in the speeding up of American life and 
its direct influence upon the women. For 
the very first thing these three powers of 
iron and coal and steam did to women was 
to drag them out of theyhome. Grad- 
ually, most of the occupations which had 
hitherto been performed in the family, the 
washing and the baking-and the spinning 
and the clothes-making, began to be 
done on- the wholesale plan outside. 
Factory towns, like monstrous mushroom 
growths, sprang into being almost over- 
night. 

With the stupendous demand for unskilled 


labor of every description, women were ~~ 


pressed into service, and still the supply 
came nowhere near meeting the demand, 
and vast floods of immigrants began to 
pour in upon our shores. So began that 
tremendous tidal wave of -industrial de- 
velopment which struck America, induced 
by those three great kings of nature, King 
Coal and King Iron and King Steam. 
The seven original occupations of women 
increased and multiplied into thousands, 
alphabetically listed and card-indexed, 
until now it is no longer astonishing to 
learn in the morning paper that a woman 
has been given a license as a marine- 
engineer, or that, with the appointment of 
police-women in New York, the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the traffic of the 
business world. 


It should be noted in passing that, as © 


a class, the American women did not, with 


malice aforethought and aggressive eager- — 


ness, leave their homes and their children 
to fare forth into this strange, new, clangor- 
ous industrial world. The female of the 
species does not do that sort of thing. 
And the American female is just the same 
as any other kind when it comes to guard- 
ing the home. The fact is, they went 
with dragging and reluctant feet, troubled 
and afraid. But the vast, irresistible 
stream of industry had caught them, and 
they had to swim with the tide—or sink. 
Conservative preachers of that day thun- 
dered at them from their pulpits. Fathers 
scolded. Mothers wept. And _ their 
daughters, the younger generation, went 
out into the world just the same, as youth 
always will! 

That was the transition 
period for women in industry. 


and established themselves 
in the economic life of the 
nation; they have reached out 
into practically every field of 
business endeavor; they have 
become experienced, resource- 
ful, alert. In a word, they 
have proved themselves. 
They have made good. Nor 


any of their industrial gains, 
as has been the case abroad, 


land, the reason being that 
in America women did not 
owe their economic indepen- 
dence to the war. They had 
won their spurs long before! 

This transition period in in- 
dustry, already blurred and 


advance, is now being once 
more enacted—t time in 


Since then, they have rooted — 


did they, after the war, lose 


notably in France and Eng- — 


AN en Na. 


the field of politics. Where — 


forgotten in our phenomenal _ 








“Th’ gurrul has no doubt she’s been picked out be wan av 
nature’s noblemen, but arl Dinny an’ me can see is a freckle- 
headed young felly that wurrks down to th’ railroad shop’”’ 


T was a wonderful book. Its cover 
proclaimed it. And as Mrs. Cassidy 
opened the door of the Hogan kitchen, 
her finger still held the place in it. 

She beamed placidly in harmony with the 
cheerful cover clotted with hearts and 
flowers and little birds. 

“Litherachoor seems so upliftin’,” she 
remarked as she diopped into the rocker. 

“Litherachoor is tur’ble upliftin’,” said 
Mrs, Hogan genially, “ivry time we take 
th’ trouble to luk at it.” 

“T don’t mean it that way, Mrs. Hogan,” 
explained Mrs. Cassidy. 

“No?” asked Mrs. Hogan. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Cassidy heavily. “TI 
mean th’ feelin’ av it—to thrill an” throb 
with th’ shtruggles av crool fate—”’ 

. “Oh!” interrupted Mrs. Hogan non- 

-committally as she lightly spanked the 

teapot to test its heat. 

_ “—-For ’tis love that ma-akes th’ wurruld 
go round!” persisted Mrs. Cassidy sen- 
timentally. 

“Home-made whisky Il have | th’ 
sa-ame effect, me Dinny tells me,” ob- 
served Mrs. Hogan. “What d’ye want th’ 
_ wurruld to go round an’ round for? To 
_ ma-ake it dizzy?” 

“Wud ye speak scornful av love?” asked 
‘Mrs. Cassidy in surprise. 

_ “T wud not,” said Mrs. Hogan firmly, 

— “but th’ i important part av yer remar-rk had 
= ato’ do with ma-akin’ th’ wurruld go round. 
_ To my mind th’ best wa-ay av makin’ th’ 

-warruld go round is to put th’ shoulder to 
mee pein on wheels is apt to 







ee 
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_helpful books on each. 


go a tur’ble distance if it’s handled right. 
Love is arl right, but I want to be knowin’ 
what kind av love yer tarkin’ about before 
I pass on it. There’s more kindsav love 
than there is wumman’s hats. 

““There’s th’ love av money,” she went 
on, “an’ there’s manny a book from O. 
Henry to th’ marriage service that helps 
some to getit. There’s th’ love av what 
th’ other felly’s got an’ you haven’t; an’ th’ 
love av this an’ of that, an’ with plinty av 
I almost forgot to 
mintion th’ love av wan’s neighbor—but 
no matther, for there’s mighty few books 
on that subject, an’ no wan reads thim 
annyhow. An’ ivry wan av thim lovesis 
guaranteed to ma-ake th’ wurruld go 
round—excipt th’ last—be th’ most 
prominent mimbers av ivry community.” 

“T mean,” protested Mrs. Cassidy in- 
dignantly as she patted her clotted book 
cover, ‘“‘I mean th’ love av a ma-an for a 
maid, th’ love that nestles in th’ shtrong 


ar-rm av noble but persecuted manhood, 
ih ”) 


“T get ye, Mrs. Cassidy,” said Mrs. 
Hogan calmly. ‘I get ye. ’Tis romantic 
love ye mean—th’ tasty, ould-fashioned 
love that th’ blandandherin’ trubbledours 
used to sing about. Ill admit it ma-akes 
splindid readin’ for th’ fir-rst time to go 
with a young gurrul an’ a pound av candy 
for an afthernoon, for she not only gets an 
ondigestible stomach-ache where it be- 
longs, but another wan in th’ intilligince 
as well. Romantic love is th’ counther- 
feit silver dollar that ma-akes a lovely ring 


FLOWERS 


By Charles Johnson Post 


Ce Heed 





on th’ marble counter av youth, as me 
Dinny says, but that lacks weight whin ye 
thry to stick th’ cashier in th’ bank av 
life with it. 

“Not that I’d throw out romantic love 
anny more than I’d throw away th’ can 
av bait if I was goin’ a-fishin’. For ro- 
mantic love is th’ bait on th’ hook av 
mathrimony. No wan cud go fishin’ 
without bait, but annywan that comes home 
an’ thries to live on bait is suff’rin’ from 
bats in th’ bean, as me Dinny says. Ro- 
mantic love is only th’ beginnin’ av love— 
like bait’s only th’ beginnin’ av fishin’; it’s 
th’ kindergarten av th’ emotions. For a 
young gurrul all fluffed up with a young 
felly be her side in a hammick, or shtrollin’ 
down Maple Avenyoo whin th’ moon comes 
floatin’ up beyant Dan Costigan’s vacant 
lots like an ilicthric-lighted gold-fish risin’ 
in a aquarium, knows no more av fove than 
a childher learnin’ its letthers does av real 
readin’. If they did, they’d explode—or 
be scared to death. Th’ young felly’s 
vowin’ t’ himsilf that nivir was there such 
hair an’ eyes an’ lips, an’ nivir was there 
such daintiness an’ grace av clothes, with 
ivry move a pitcher or a pome an’ ivry 
giggle th’ tinkle av a silver bell. An’ as for 
th’ gurrul, nivir has her eyes beheld such 
thrue an’ splindid ma-anliness since she 
laid down th’ book on Sir Walter Raleigh 
an’ th’ mud-puddle—an’ she wishes before 
hivin that min still wore cerise satin 
cloaks an’ that Maple Avenyoo was nothin’ 
but mud-puddles. 

“Th’ romance av (Continued on page 172) 
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LIVIA stood at the door of the 
theater. waiting, but patiently, 
for the rush and throng of well- 
dressed London was still a marvel 

to her country eyes. Mauregard, her 
escort, was somewhere seeking a taxi. 
Until he came back she was content to 
look on at other women and realize that 
they were gowned no better than herself. 

Suddenly she heard herself addressed. 
A tall, soldierly-looking man with an 
empty coat-sleeve had paused by her side. 
Her thoughts had to traverse another 
world to recognize him. She became, 
not the polished product of the London 
shops, but the simple girl of Medlow, and 
knew Major Olifant as the delightful 
student and scientist to whom she had 
entrusted her home and her household gods 
when she made her decision to come to 
London. 

Smiling, she greeted him, and kad pre- 
sented to her his companion, Alexis Triona, 
who had been working with him all the 
winter. Olivia felt a thrill. No one in 
all the unknown gaieties of London had 
given her such a feeling of interest as this 
young man, whose book was the talk of 
England. She studied him curiously— 
his worn, young face lined with the terrible 
sufferings of ‘‘Through Blood and Snow” 
—his slight, emaciated figure, his eyes that 
had looked death in the face a thousand 





times. She had come to London, she 
con t aman 
—then at least to meet men—and she had 


met them. Her friend, Lydia Dawlish, 
with her easy command of a dozen escorts, 
had seen to that. Yet not one ot tnem had 
interested her as this man, living in her 
own house, and in the drowsy country 
village she had forsaken. 

Mauregard, returning with a taxi, in- 
terrupted the pleasant chat and laughter. 
Olifant and Triona departed witn a promise 
to call on the morrow. 

“Where shall we go?” 
gard. #or Percy, sp. 

Olivia was filled with a sudden distaste 
for the wild music, the dancing and dining, 
that had seemed to her the ideal existence 
when she came from Medlow. She saw 
it with new eyes. The noise was not 
gaiety, nor was its laughter happiness. 


She went home, and that night, until 
24 


asked Maure- 


Locke 


early morning, 
she read again 
the thrilling 
pa 2 ess: Sort 
\ 2 hilo dh 
Blood and 
Snow,’ and 
thought of the 
morrow. 


Chapter VIII 


HE tastes 

of Alexis 

Triona were 

not such as to 
lead him into extravagant living on the 
fruits of his literary success. To quality 
of food he was indifferent; wine he neither 
understood nor cared for; in the use of 
other forms of alcohol he was abstemious. 
Unlike most men bred in Russia he smoked 
moderately, preferring the cigarettes he 
rolled himself to the expensive Turkish or 
Egyptian brands. His attire was simple. 
He would rather walk than be driven, 
and he regarded his back bedroom at 
the top of the Vanloo hotel as a luxu- 

rious habitation. 
He had broken away from the easeful 


life at Medlow because, as he explained to° 


Blaise Olifant, it frightened him. 

‘““‘T’m up against nothing here,” said he. 

“You're up against your novel,” replied 
Olifant. ‘‘A man’s work is always his 
fiercest enemy.” 

Triona would not accept the proposition. 
He and his novel were one and indivisible. 
Together they must fight against some- 
thing—he knew not what. Perhaps fight 
against time and opportunity. They 
wanted the tense, stolen half-hours which 
he and his other book had enjoyed. Would 
Olifant think him ungrateful if he packed 
up and went on his.mission to Helsingfors? 

“My dear fellow,” said Olifant, “the 
man who resents a friend developing his 
own personality in his own way doesn’t 
deserve to have a friend.” 

“Tt’s like you to say that,” 
“T shall always remember. 
back I shall let you know.”’ 

So Alexis Triona vanished from an unin- 
spiring Medlow and two months afterward 
gave Olifant his address at the Vanloo 


cried Triona. 
When I get 





hotel. 


Olifant, tired by a long spell of close 
work, went up for an idle week in London. 
“Come back and carry on as before,” 
he suggested. 
But Triona ran his fingers through his 


brown hair and held out his hand. ‘No. 
The wise man never tries to repeat a past 
pleasure. Ag a wise old Russian friend of 
mine used to say, ‘Never relight a cigar.’” 

So, after a few days of pleasant compan- 
ionship in the soberer delights of town, 
Blaise Olifant returned to Medlow, and 
Triona remained in his little back room in 
the Vanloo Hotel. 

One night, a week or so after his visit to 
Olivia Gale, Alexis Triona threw down 
his pen, read over the last sheet that he had 
written, and with a gesture of impatience 
tore it up. Suddenly he discovered that he 
could not breathe in the stuffy bedroom. 
He drew back the curtains and opened the 
window and looked out on myriad chimney- 
pots and a full moon shining on them from 
a windless sky. The bright air filled his 
lungs. Desire for wider spaces beneath 
the moon shook him like a touch of claus- — 
trophobia. He pulled on the coat which he 
had discarded, seized a hat, and, switching 
off the light, hurried from the room. He 
went out into the streets, noiseless save 
for the rare, swift motors that flashed by 
like ghosts fleeing terrified from some 
earthly doom. 

The image of Olivia, unconsciously allur- 
ing yet frank to disconcertment, spiritually 
feminine yet materially i impatient of sex; the 


image of her in the two separate settings— 3 ; 
the dark-eyed princess in fur and flame be- 
neath the electric light of the theater 
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Olivia and Triona wandered deep into the park where they could see the deer browsing in the shade, and 
there they sat, happy in their freedom and isolation. 


portico; the slim girl in simple blouse and 
skirt who, over the pretty tea-cups, held 
so nice a balance between Olifant and him- 
self; the composite image and vision of her 
had filled his sleeping and waking thoughts 
to the destruction of his peace of mind and 
the dislocation df his work. 

Thus, on this warm night of spring, he 
stood, the most foolishly romantical of 
mortals, at the entrance to Victoria Street 
and with a shrug of his shoulders proceeded 
on his errand of mute troubadour. Perhaps 
the day of rapture might come when he 
would tell her how he stood in the watches 
of the night and gazed up at what he had 
to imagine was her window on the fifth 
floor of the undistinguished barrack that 
was her home. It was poetic, fantastic, 
Russian, at any rate. It would also mark 


the end of his excursion; it was a fair tramp 
back to South Kensington, 

An unheeded taxi-cab whizzed past him 
as he walked, but a few seconds later the 
faint sound of splintering glass and then the 
scrunch of brakes suddenly applied awoke 
him from his smiling meditations. ‘The 
cab stopped, sharply outlined in the clear 
moonlight. The driver leaped from his 
seat and flung open the door. A woman 
sprang out, followed by aman. Both were 
in evening dress. Voices rose at once in 
altercation. ‘Triona, suspecting an acci- 
dent, quickened his pace instinctively into 
a run and joined the group. 

“What’s up?” 

But as the instinctive words passed his 
lips he became amazedly conscious of Olivia 
standing there, quivering, as white as the 


What they said, most of the time, was no great matter 


white dress and cloak she wore, her eyes 
ablaze. She flashed on him a half-hyster- 
ical recognition and clutched his arm. 

E Vours 

He drew himself up to his slim height 
and looked first at the taxi-driver, and 
then at the heavy, swarthy man in eve- 
ning dress, and then at her. 

“What’s the matter? 
rapped out. 

“This man tried to insult me,” she 
gasped. 

Olivia never knew how it happened: 
it happened like some instantaneous 
visitation of God. The lithe young fig- 
ure suddenly shot forward, and the 
heavy man rolled yards away on the 
pavement. 

“Serves him right,” said the driver, 
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Tell me,’ he 
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“but where do I come in with my window 
broken?” 

“Oh, you shall be paid, 
paid,” cried Olivia. ‘Pay him, Mr. 
ona, and let us go.” 

Triona glanced up and down the street. 
“No, this gentleman’s going to pay,” he 
said quietly and advanced to the heavy 
man who had scrambled to unsteady feet. 

“Just you settle up with that cabman, 
quick, do you hear, or I ll knock you down 
again. I could knoc k you down sixty 
times an hour. And, so help me God, if a 
copper comes in sight, Dll murder you.” 

“All right, all right,” said the man hur- 
riedly. “I don’t want a scandal for the 
lady’s sake.” He turned to the taxi-man. 
“Tow much do you want?’’ 

“With the damage it'll be a matter of 
ten pound.” 

The swarthy man in 
fished out his note case. 
you blackmailing thief.” 

“None of your back-chat, or [ll finish 
off what this gentleman has begun,”’ said 
the taxi-man, pocketing the money. 

Until he saw summary justice accom- 
plished, Triona stood in the lee of the 
houses, his arm stretched protectingly in 
front of Olivia. Then he drew her away. 

“Tl see the lady home. It’s only a few 
steps.” 

“Right, si 
taxi-man. 

They moved on. Immediately in the 
silence of the night came the crisp exchange 
of words. 

“Tl give you a pound to take me to 
Porchester Terrace.” 

“And I’d give a pound to see you walk 
there,” said the driver, already in his seat. 

He threw in the clutch and with a 
cheery “‘Good night”? passed the extrav- 
agantly encountered pair. 

“They say miracles don’t happen, but 
one has happened now,” said Olivia breath- 
lessly. ‘If you hadn’t come out of 
space—”’ 

“Do tell me something about it!’ he 
asked. 

“But don’t you know?” 

“You said that profit mer- 
chant had insulted you, and that 
was enough for me.” 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed!” she 
cried with a wild, pretty gesture 
of her hands. ‘‘What will you 
think of me?” 

Mad words rushed through 
his brain, but before they found 
utterance he gripped himself. 
He had once more his hands on 
the controls. ‘‘What I think of 
you, Miss Gale, it would be 
wiser not to say. I should like 
to hear what has occurred. But 
pardon me,” he said abruptly, 
noticing her curious, uneven step 
and glancing down instinctively 
at her feet, “what has become 
of your shoe?” 

“My slipper—why, of 
course—’’ She halted, suddenly 
aware of the loss. ‘I must have 
left it in the cab. I stuck up 
my foot and reached for it and 
broke the window with the heel. 
I also think I hit him in the 
face.’ 

“Tt seems as though he was 
down and out before I came 
up,” said Triona. 
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“Tf you hadn’t, I don’t know how I 
should have carried on,” she confessed. 

They walked down the wide, empty 
street. The moon shone high above them, 
the girl in her elegance, the man in his 
loose gray flannels and soft, felt hat, an 
incongruous couple save for their common 
air of alert youth. And while they walked, 
she rapidly told her story. She had been to 
Percy’s with the usual crowd, Lydia Daw- 
lish her nominal chaperon. The man, Ed- 
win’ Mavenna, a city friend of Sydney 
Rooke, whom she had met half-a-dozen 
times, had offered to drive her home in his 
waiting taxi. ‘Tired, dependent for trans- 
port on Rooke and Lydia, who desired a 
further hour of the night club’s dismal 
jocundity, and angry with Bobby Quinton, 
who seemed to think that her ear had no 
other function than to listen to tales of 
sentimental-financial woe, she had ac- 
cepted. Half-way home she had begun to 
regret; three-quarters of the way she had 
been frightened. As they turned into 
Victoria Street, she had managed to free 
her arm and wield the victorious slipper. 

“Tl never go to that abominable place 
again as long as I live,” she cried. 


“T should, if I were you,” he said 
quietly. 

“Why?” 

“T’d go once or twice: at any rate. To 
show yourself independent of it. To 


prove to yourself that you’re not frightened 
of it.” 

“But I am frightened of it. On the out- 
side it’s as respectable as Medlow Parish 
Church on Sunday. But below the surface 
there’s all sorts of hideousness—and I’m 
frightened.” 

“You're not,” said he. ‘‘Things may 
startle you, infuriate you, put you off your 
equilibrium, but they don’t frighten you. 
They didn’t this evening. I’ve seen too 
many people frightened in my time not to 
know. Youre not that sort.” 

‘They had reached the door of the Man- 
sions. 

While he was speaking, she had opened 
the door with her latch-key and now stood, 


shimmering white, in the gloom of the 
entrance. She held out her hand. 
“T’m afraid I’ve been too much occupied 


in trying not to seem frightened and silly 


to thank you decently for what you’ve 
done. But Iam grateful. You don’t know 
how grateful. Ill have to tell you some 
other time.” 

“Tomorrow?” he asked eagerly. 

She hesitated for a moment. “Yes, 
tomorrow,” she replied softly. ‘TI shall be 
in all day. Good night.” 

After the swift handshake the door 
closed on the enraptured young man, and 
the hard, characterless street, down which 
he seemed to dance, became transformed 
into a mocnlit glade of fairy-land. 

It was four o’clock in the morning when 
he entered his back bedroom at the Vanloo 
Hotel. But he did not sleep. He had no 
desire for sleep—youth resenting the veil 
drawn across a consciousness so exqui- 
sitely alive. Sleep, when the stars in their 
courses were fighting for him? Impossible, 
preposterous! Let him rather live over 
again and again the night’s crowded adven- 
ture. Every detail of it set his pulses 
throbbing. The masculine in him exulted 
in his physical strength and skill—in the 
clean, straight, elementary yet scientific 
left-hander that had got the hulking swine 
between the eyes and sent him reeling and 
sprawling and asking for no more punish- 
ment. And then oh, it was a great thing to 
command, to impose his will. To walk of 
in triumph with the wonderful lady of his 
dreams. To feel, as she thanked him, that 
here was something definite that he had 
done for her, something with a touch of the 
romantic, the heroic, which, in its trivial 
way, justified belief in the incidents of his 
adventurous career which he had so mod- 
estly, yet so vividly described in the book 
that had brought him fame. 

On_ this point of justification he was 
peculiarly sensitive. Various Englishmen, 
soldiers sent out on secret missions to the 
fringes of the areas of his activities, had 
questioned many of his statements, both 
in the book and in descriptive articles 
which he had written for news- 
papers and other periodicals, and 





Stolen Fruits 
By Edmund Leamy 


‘Stolen fruits are the sweetest,” they said. 


They seemed so wise that I bowed my head . 


And wantoned whither my fancy led. 


I wandered neither by route nor line. 
I sipped the grapes on my neighbor’s vine. 
I ate the fruit that was never mine. 


The lips I loved, were they false and vain? 
I laughed and sought other lips again, 
Nor recked the cry of a comrade’s pain. 


I knew the lure of a woman’s eyes, 

The love forbid she could not disguise— 

“The sweetest fruit”? grinned the ancient 
wise. 


The sweetest fruit! Then is wisdom flown! 


I grew a vine of my very own— 
The fruit was sweeter than all I’d known! 





asked for proofs. And he had 
replied, most cogently, that the 
sphere of the Russian Secret 


ployed was, of necessity, beyond 


‘any other Power in Europe, and — 
that official proofs were lost in 
the social and political disinte- 
gration of Russia. One man, a 
great man, speaking with un- 
questionable authority, silenced 


events prior to 1917 were con- 
cerned. 
some who barked annoyingly at 
his heels. Proofs, of course, he 
had none to give. 


up, practically naked, on the 
coast of England? He must be 





boy of genius, whose face and 


no doubts to arise in the mind — 
of Olivia. To fight them down 


Service in which he was em- . 


the horde of cavillers as far a5 


But there were still | 


How can a. 
man give proofs when he is cast _ 


believed or not. And it wasthe _ 
haunting terror of this sensitive — 


eyes bore the ineffaceable marks — 
of suffering, that he should lose ae 
the.credit which he had gained. | 

At all hazards he must allow 


the ken of the secret service of 
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Olivia learned many astonishing things as she swayed about the eagerly disputing groups. 





She 


had imagined that revolutionary doctrines were preached only to factory-hands by rat-faced agents 


he would do all manner of extravagant 
things. He regretted the pusillanimous 
tameness of his late opponent. If the 
man had only picked himself up and given 
battle! It only there had been half-a- 
dozen abductors or insulters instead of 
one! By not one jot or tittle did his 
act advance the credibility of his story. 
And on his story alone could he found 
his hopes of finding favor in her mar- 
velous eyes. 

Of the touch of genius that inspired 
his literary work he thought little. At 
this stage of his career he was filled with 
an incredulous wonder at his posses- 
sion of a knack which converted a page 
of scribble into a check upon a_ bank. 
His writing meant money. Not money, 
“wealth on the grand scale, but money 
to keep him as a modest gentleman on 
the social grade to which he had attained, 
and to save him from the detested livery 
of the chauffeur. The story which he 
was telling in the new book was but a 


means to this end. ‘The story which he 
had told was life itself. Nay, now it was 
more: it was love itself; it was a girl who 
was more than life. 

He called at the Victoria Street flat at 
twelve o’clock. The austere Myra looked 
on him disapprovingly. Tea-time was the 
visiting hour for stray young men, and even 
then she conveyed to them the impression 
that she let them in on sufferance. 

“What name?” she asked. 

“Mr. Triona.” 

“Miss Gale is in, sir,” she admitted 
grudgingly, having received explicit orders 
from Olivia, ‘‘but she is dressing, and I 
don’t know whether she can see you.” 

“Will you tell Miss Gale that I am 
entirely at her service, and if it’s incon- 
venient for her to see me now, I'll call 
later.” 

Myra left him standing in the little 
vestibule and gave the message to Olivia, 
who, fully dressed, was polishing her nails 
in her bedroom. 


“You're the most impossible woman on 
earth,” Olivia declared, turning on her. 
“Is that the way you would treat a 
man who had delivered you from a 
dragon?” 

“T don’t hold with men, and I don’t 
hold with dragons,’ replied Myra un- 
moved. ‘The next time you’ll be want- 
ing me to fall over a dragon who has 
delivered you from a man!” 

Olivia scarcely listened to the retort. 
She flew out and carried the waiting Triona 
into the sitting-room. 

“T’m so sorry. My maid’s a terror. 
She bites and doesn’t bark. But I guar- 
antee her non-venomous. How good of 
you to come so early.” 

‘“‘T was anxious,” said Triona. 

“About what?” 

“Last night must have been a shock.” 

“Of course it was,’”’ she laughed, ‘‘but 
not enough to keep me all day long in 
fainting fits with doctors and smelling- 
bottles.” (Continued on page 140) 
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“Get reasonable obedience out of children? 
sense! Anybody knows they’ve got to be made to mind”’ 


T is only fair to warn you at the begin- 
ning that it is my intention to say 
something very cheerful in this ar- 
ticle, to call your attention to an 

element of joy and security in the lives of 
those of us who deal with children. I know 
it is very much out of fashion to say any- 
thing cheerful, or to find anything in hu- 
man life which indicates an advance, or 
which has elements of serenity and peace. 
I’m aware that it sounds very odd and 
backward and undiscriminating to pre- 
sume to see anything happy in such a 
miserable mess as our life is described to us 
by the experts in such matters; but I have 
suddenly had my eyes opened to an ele- 
ment of joy in our lives, and it has made a 
deep impression on my heart. I want to 
pass it along. . 

For I am almost sure, if you are over 
thirty-five, that you must often have felt 
the somber doubts about our period which 
frequently color my own moods, and that 
you must often have known dismayed 
alarm at the complexity of modern life, 
and must often have sent a homesick, long- 
ing glance back at the traditional clear 
simplicity of the life known to our grand- 
parents. 

Well, come along with me now, and look 
at that life.a little more closely. I want to 
take you up into an old, old attic where I 
sat recently beside my friend Anna Par- 
malee Wentworth. I don’t give her real 
name because you would recognize it, her 
famous father having died only a few 
months ago. It was because of that death, 
leaving her thé sole representative of the 
family, that Anna found herself responsible 
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for all the 
family papers, 
boxes and 
trunks and 
desks-full of 
old letters, 
preserved for 
OOM Deerses 
knows how 
many years. 
The Historical 
Society of 
va Anna’s state 
Lb sent word to 
her that no 
old letters 
should be de- 
stroyed with- 
out being 
read, because 
there are 
often items of 
historical in- 
terest in them. 
Anna was ap- 
palled at the 
task of read- 
ing them all, and I volunteered to help 
out with that, as I had already begun to 
help with the interminable task of deciding 
what to do with the accumulation of old 
things left in an old house from which the 
life has entirely ebbed away. When we 
were tired of sorting over old dresses, and 
hats, and canes, and fancy work, and books, 
we rested ourselves by sitting down to a 
bunch of old letters. 

I began on the first lot I came to, a hair 
trunk full of yellow and dusty missives, 
tied up in packages according to years. I 
found from some letters of more recent 
date on top, that they were weekly letters 
written by Anna’s grandmother to a 
friend in England. 

When I began glancing through those 
letters, Anna’s grandmother was nothing 
to me, or rather she was a dim old portrait, 
framed in tarnished gold, which showed, on 
an atrociously painted canvas, a stiff, 
becapped matron, in hoopskirts and 
bandeaux. But very soon, up from the 
yellowed paper, from the faded ink in 
which a girl had poured out her heart to a 
dear absent friend, there shimmered a real 
personality. Another portrait was painted 
of her there, and I found myself touched 
and moved by the revelation of a sensitive, 
impressionable, religious-minded, terribly 
conscientious, but life-loving nature. She 
wrote once a week, and her letters gave a 
complete picture of her life, first as a young 
lady, then as a young wife in the strange 
big city of New York where her ambitious, 
gifted young husband had been called to 
an important parish in 1840. Then came 
the great announcement of the hope for a 
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child, and the deep emotion which this 
aroused; and then the little son’s arrival, 
the birth of Anna’s famous father. How 
the young mother had prayed during the 
months before her little son came! How 
she prayed for strength and wisdom to be a 
good mother to him, just as I prayed be- 
fore the birth of my first baby, just as all 
we women pray in those unforgetable 
hours. She did not seem remote and far 
away at all, as I read, so common to us all 
was the feeling which she expressed in her 
quaint, careful, old-time phrases. 

And then when the baby was safely in 
her arms, how she trembled with joy and 
fear! How she prayed over his little fuzzy 
head, uplifted, exalted, and yet mortally 
afraid that she might fail of her high mis- 
sion. I felt a little ache come in my throat 
asIread. It was like living with her again 
those long-vanished years to hear her tell 
of their hopes and fears and great resolves, 
she and the baby’s young, earnest father; 
and then to see her break off from those 
deep considerations and cry gleefully to her 
friend that he had held his rattle in both 
hands that day, and the day before had 
stretched out his chubby arm toward the 
pussy and had said “tat” so that anybody 
would have known what he meant. I 
found myself smiling in sympathy, and 
reflecting that the passage of the-years and 
the generations make very little difference 
after all, and that mothers are always like 
other mothers. But I was mistaken in this. 

The years went on; the faithful letters, 
only a little more widely spaced, reported 
every change and color of the family life. 
The little son was two, was three, and then 
he had a baby sister, adorable blonde scrap 
of rosy flesh. That, I thought, was Anna’s 
grim old aunt who had died ten years ago. 

And then with a black wave a horror 
was upon the young mother. Her little 
son, four years old, had told a lie, a con- 
scious lie. He had said he had seen an 
elephant in the back yard, and would not 
take it back, no, not for all the prayers and 
exhortations and punishments and threats 
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and loving, anxious care they had given the 
case. Her son was a liar, her dear hus- 
band’s first-born was a liar before the Lord! 
She told how they had wrestled with the 
child, had entreated him and made him go 
without his meals and whipped him for the 
good of his soul, and finally had been forced 
to shut the little boy up in his room, where 
now, even as she wrote, he was shrieking 
and pounding on the door and kicking and 
screaming out between his sobs: ‘I hate 
you! I want to kill you!”” Her own child 
hated her! 

Her tears fell fast as she wrote of this 
terrible blow. There on the yellow paper 
were the big blots made by those tears of 
eighty years ago, those foolish, foolish 
tears! I flung down the letter with an 
impatient gesture of irritated sympathy. 
If I could only somehow reach that poor 
young mother with the shout: “Mercy! 
don’t bother your head about that! 
Don’t you know that every imaginative 
child, as young as he, can’t tell the dif- 
ference between his imaginings and the 
reality? He’s only four years old! It’s 
perfectly natural for him to imagine such 
things. Why, that gift of imagination was 
what made your son one of the most 
persuasive orators of his time, He used 
that gift a thousand, thousand times to 
lead others toward the right. And as for 
thinking that your little boy hates you, 
how can you be so utterly stupid as not to 
see that you have simply wrought him to 
senseless hysteria by all your carryings-on, 
your threats and exhortations, punish- 
ments and starvation, till he is all one 
inflamed mass of horror and fright and 
doesn’t know what he is saying!” 

But alas! I was calling to a woman dead 
for half a century and more, and defending 
a little boy who had lived to old age and 
joined his mother in the grave. Isat there 


in the attic, furious over that useless, 
idiotically unnecessary pain and sorrow on 
both sides; and only after some moments 
realized that it had all happened many, 
many years before I was born. 
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I did not feel 
so much sym- 
pathy with 
Anna’s grand- 
mother now, 
and I looked 
with appre- 
hension at 
that trunk full 
of her letters. 
What would I 
runon to next? 
But as I read 
on in the next 
packet, I found 
nothing for a 
time except 
harmless fam- 
ily news. The 
little son was 
very bright 
indeed, the joy 
of his intel- 
lectual fath- 
er’s heart. He 
was not sent 
to school with 
common, ordinary boys, but studied at 
home with his brilliant father, and was 
already far advanced for his age. When 
he wasn’t studying, he was playing with 
his little sister in the nursery. He was 
eight and was as far advanced as many 
boys of eleven. 

Then, suddenly, before I could dodge it, 
there was another horror. Her son, eight 
years old now, old enough to know better, 
was developing a strange fondness for low 
life, for vulgar, common people. In the 
part of the city where they lived, the little 
street-boys were dreadful, profane, dirty, 
and yet Horace would insist on running 
out to play with them. His parents for- 
bade it, punished him when he did it, and 
forbade him again with threats of worse 
punishments. And still he went on doing 
it. Think of it, to run away from his own 
safe, pious home, out to play in city streets 
with the lowest, dirtiest boys. Of course, 
he caught their vile language from them, 
and fearful blasphemies rolled from his 
tongue, so that his mother paled to hear 
him and feared the anger of a righteous 
God. “Imagine, my dear Esther,” she 
wrote, and I could fairly hear her lower her 
voice to speak of such a thing, “imagine 
the lacerated feelings of a religious mother’s 
heart to hear her little son ask if anybody 
knows where those d—— stockings of his 
are.”’ 

This time it was laughter to which the 
lettersmovedme. Theidea of taking such 
a thing with that portentous seriousness! 
Didn’t they know that all children went 
through that phase? Didn’t they know 
that all they had to do was to pay no atten- 


tian mother’s life!’ — from a grandmother’s 





“Oh, my dear Esther, how heart-breaking is a Chris- 


letter 


tion to it, and it would fade from his 
mind? I thought of that pious, strait- 
laced woman’s face when her little boy 
asked if anybody knew where his d 
stockings had gone, and laughed aloud. 

But I did not know what was before me, 
or I could not have laughed. I turned 
over the next page and read: ‘We are at 
our wits’ end. No commands make any 
impression on him. His dear father has 
made it a subject for public prayer for him, 
in morning family worship, but Horace 
only looks sullen and says nothing. And 
this morning, when the door was left un- 
locked for a moment, out he ran in his 
little velvet suit. We did not miss him for 
a while because we thought he was doing 
his Latin Prose, and then some wealthy 
ladies, very important parishioners of my 
husband, came along in their elegant car- 
riage on their way to call on me, and saw 
him literally in the gutter, groping in the 
mud for a marble. They were shocked 
indeed, and no wonder!” 

I wondered angrily here if Anna’s high- 
minded grandmother was not specially 
horrified because the two ladies were 
wealthy and important parishioners rather 
than because her little boy was doing 
something naughty. And I felt sure that 
this element of nettled vanity entered into 
it, when I read on: ‘“‘Horace’s father was 
white with emotion when he heard of it. 
He went out, brought Horace in, gave him 
another whipping, and saying that since he 
acted like a- runaway dog he should be 
treated like one, he went out, bought a 
dog-collar and chain, and chained Horace 
to the post of his (Continued on page 167) . 
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In the House 
That Jack Buti 


OME was never built in a day— 
neither were nurseries. The de- 
velopment of a nursery—a real 


one—involves more than one can 
image on the surface. The creative 
power behind it must be compounded of 
many ingredients: a measure of fancy, 
another of ancient longing, and_ still 
another of deep child understanding, with 
a sense of beauty and a primal reason 
thrown in. I could put all this more 
scientifically—but the building of nur- 
series is not a matter of science. 

The primal reason that led Mary Jean 
Crothers to the threshold of nursery build- 
ing was black walnut. Tons of it! It 
took the forbidding semblance of a bed- 
room set, but in reality it was the crystal- 
lization of arbitrary law, gloom, and rank 
conservatism—everything a child hates. 
It stood in the room, the second-best 
guest-chamber, into which her Great- 
Uncle Jonathan spilled her upon the event 
of her parents’ death and his fate-imposed 
adoption of her. It had stood just so 
for upward of fifty years: black walnut 
furniture, black walnut trim, dull maroon 
carpet, and walls with four steel engrav- 
ings—one of the boy and the wolves, one 
of Washington and that stygian Dela- 
ware, one of Cornwallis and his sword, 
and the last a. dish of immortal fruit. 

The advent of Mary Jean did not change 
the room an iota. It seemed to suck her 
in—or up—just as it sucked up all the light 
on gray days; whereas on bright ones it 
seemed to double up its fists and strike 
her. There was a puny gas-jet of flame 
at night, which turned the black walnut 
blacker and filled every nook and cranny 
with nightmarish, black emptiness. 

For one thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety mornings, or thereabouts, it served 
as a perpetual shock to her waking con- 
sciousness. She had the acute feeling of 
having been packed up in something tight 
all night and spending interminable years 
in trying to struggle out. It was always 
with a final burst that she emerged and 
found herself in the center of the mam- 
moth black walnut bed. Altogether it was 
a perfect beast of a room in which to 
spend the years between four and fourteen. 
I dwell on it because Mary Jean did, and 
because out of her feeling for it sprang 
her power to dream it different. 

Apart from the black walnut, and the 
lack of any affectionate interest or under- 
standing, Great-Uncle Jonathan did ad- 
foals for her. He saw to it that she 
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SOMETIMES it is good for people 

to be lonely. It hurts—but when 
the pain is worst, they do so many 
happy things for all the rest of the 
world. Ruth Sawyer has drawn an 
exquisite picture of the little lonely 
girl starved for pretty surroundings 
and other child hearts like her own, 
who grew up to find her own nursery 
empty and her own child waiting, 
while she made nurseries for more 
fortunate people’s little boys and girls 


was neither pampered nor spoiled; he saw 
to it likewise that she made no undesirable 
friendships, by the simple process of 
eliminating friendships altogether. He 
sent her to a good boarding school and 
then to college, which she finished at an 
absurdly young age. She came back to 
the black walnut upon graduating, and 
Great-Uncle Jonathan -jerked down his 
waistcoat and coughed several times while 
he looked her over with something akin 
to dismay. 

“Too young to marry for years yet. 
What’s to be done with you now?” 

It was undoubtedly a problem; only 
Mary Jean did not see it that way. She 
had long ago decided what was to be done 
as soon as the matter of education was out 
of the way. She smiled, which is saying 
a great deal for Mary Jean; there were 
few people who cared to waste a smile on 
Great-Uncle Jonathan. This one. spurred 
him to a greater and more hopeless dis- 
may. 

“Never told you—no need—but my 
money’s all annuity. Finishes when I’m 
finished—all gone like that,” he snapped 
his fingers together by way of illustration. 
“You'll have the house—that’s all. Bet- 
ter think about what you’ll do for a living 
when I’m dead.” 

“ve thought,” said Mary Jean. 

“Eh, what? Made up your mind? 
Well, what is it?” In spite of the fact 
that Mary Jean was always just so abrupt 
and determined he never failed to get all 
stirred up over it. 

Mary Jean’s smile deepened. ‘I’m 
going to make nurseries for, young chil- 
dren.” 

For several minutes speech was impos- 
sible for Great-Uncle Jonathan. At best 
he could only manage a protesting sputter. 
“Can’t do it,” he grew articulate at last. 
“Never heard of such a thing. Plain 
nonsense. Nurseries are made by car- 
penters—same as other rooms. How’d 


you make one? 
you’d made it?” 

And for want of a more substantial 
place Mary Jean laughed outright and 
answered, ‘‘I’d put it in the House that 
Jack Built.” 

It took the entire summer to bring Great- 
Uncle Jonathan round. But there were 
ninety-odd days in that summer, each one 
of them with sixteen waking hours, and 
Mary Jean had neither work nor com- 
panions. The problem of feminine oc- 


Where’d you put it after 


cupation grew to such proportions that it. 


completely enveloped him at last, and in 
desperation he signed a check for the two 
years’ tuition in a school of design and 
told Mary Jean she had better pack her 
trunk and go.- Which Mary Jean did. 
After this he sent her a monthly check for 
living expenses, and in the spring of her 
second year he stepped pennanee out 
of type. 


Having never tasted the sweetness of - 


friendship, she was not hampered by its 
demands. She had her whole life clear 
for her work and plunged in with the en- 
thusiasm and assurance of one who knows 
the rightness of her choice. She fairly 
devoured harmonies and color values, 
form and outline; she turned out her 
original work with the prodigality and 
excellence of one born to an easy, gracious 
mastery of her art. Her teachers exulted 
in everything she did, for again she was 
not hampered by too many, or too hazy 
ambitions. She knew what she wanted to 
do—make nurseries for young children. 


The day she finished, she gathered up ~ 


her sketches, and with a thousand and one 
little phantom nurseries tagging at her 
heels she went down to the biggest and 
best. firm of interior decorating and 
furnishings. With a card of introduction 
she sought out the head of the house, and 
without bothering to take the proffered 
chair she spread the sketches before him 
on his desk and said: 

“Perhaps you'd like to look hee over. 
I want to work for you without pay for 


a year, but with the understanding that — 


I shall do just nurseries. If I make good, 
you can pay me what I’m worth for the 
next year, and after that I shall go in 
for myself.” as. 
The head of the: house was a 
founded, although he had to acknowl 
in all fairness to her afterward that ee 
was no effrontery or conceit in the way 
she had said it. Only the great positiy 





ness of one who knows what she wishe oo 
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‘THE primal reason that led Mary Jean to nursery building was black walnut. Tons of it! 

It stood in the second-best guest-chamber, into which Great-Uncle Jonathan spilled her 
upon the event of her parents’ death. There was a puny gas-jet at night which turned the 
black walnut blacker and filled every nook and cranny with nightmarish, black emptiness 
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do and how well she can do it. Before 
he had time to give tongue to his indigna- 
tion and spice it with a little sarcasm, 
she had turned and was almost through 
the door. On the threshold, however, 
she looked over her shoulder to add some- 
thing. 

“T’ll begin tomorrow—be here at nine,” 
she said. 

For years the way Mary Jean Crothers 
had engaged herself to the firm of Brace 
and Carpenter was one of the best busi- 
ness stories the head of the firm ever told, 
and invariably he ended with, 

“And, by George, I couldn't have en- 
gaged her better myself.”’ 

The money from the sale of the black 
walnut furniture and the house was what 
paid for that first year; so it is that often 
the things we despise for so long rise up 
and help conquer for us. The second 
year Brace and Carpenter paid her twelve 
hundred for what she was worth, and a 
special paragraph was added to the firm’s 
advertising about nurseries. The follow- 
ing year she reminded the head of the 
house of what she had arranged for the 
future. 

“T shall still want you to handle all the 
labor, materials, and furnishings; you can 
make me a personal estimate for these. 
I shall fix my own prices, manage my own 
patrons. For convenience I think Vd 
better keep my office here, and in return 
for that, and the good will, I shall be glad 
still to superintend the buying for the 
department and pass on my original de- 
signs for the use of the firm. If that’s 
all right, I'll see to the printing of my 
business folders today.’ 

This time the head of the house smiled 
his agreement, and Mary Jean went out 
to look after matters strictly personal. 

She went seeking a studio and found it 
at the top of a house in the old park. It 
blinked windows across the park with the 
gray stone house of John Biddle. When 
Mary Jean had time to notice it later, the 
apparent intimacy astonished her, for 
John Biddle was the wealthiest man in the 
park and the most talked about. The 
room was bewitching and led her straight- 
way into her first personal extravagance: 
She bought rare old mahogany for it and 
a gem of a Chinese rug. She 
bought enough old silver and 
Coalport to go in for light house- 
keeping. She even went so ex- 
travagantly far as to buy some 
pictures: a fine Japanese print, 
two small watercolors, and some 
sketches of children—these to 
wipe out forever the memory of 
Washington, Cornwallis and the 
immortal fruit. And when her 
studio was furnished, she set about 
furnishing herself. She intended 
to have the sort of clothes that 
went well with fine mahogany and 
inspired nursery building. 

On the evening that everything 
was settled she lighted the two 
old blue candles. in the candle- 
sticks made after the design of 
Benvenuto Cellini himself, put 
on her loveliest gown, drew up a 
chair to that particular spot where 
all her belongings could best be 
enjoyed, and, taking a quick breath 
of anticipation, she said, 

“Now I am going to live, and 
I’m going to have a friend.” 


In” they Hetrse™ that Jack~ Built 


For the first time in her life she had 
grasped her own loneliness. 

But there was more to it than that. 
For the first time she claimed the nurseries 
for her very own. Up to that moment 
they had belonged half to Brace and 
Carpenter, the other half to that particular 
person or persons who had ordered them. 
Now they were going to be all hers. By 
the right of that inner vision that gave 
them substance, by right of craftsmanship, 
by right of spiritual possession, no one 
else had a claim that counted. Fo-, after 
all, those who paid for them did not 
fathom a hundredth part of their worth, 
and. the children who came into occu- 
pancy were but her tenantry. From this 
night. forth she and she alone should. pos- 
sess them. 

A little ecstatic laugh broke through her 
thinking and snapped straight off from 
sheer. amazement. Quite suddenly she 
realized hers was not an exclusive right— 
some one else owned the nurseries with her. 
In that far-off distance where reality and 
unreality lock fingers for an instant, stood 
a wisp of a child—a shadow-child. 

She leaned forward hurriedly and snuffed 
one of the candles: It was a funny thing 
that this discovery of a child presence 
should startle her. Somehow — she had 
always known it was there in her sub- 
consciousness like a half-finished drawing. 

She buried her chin in her hands, and 
looked straight into the shadowiest corner 
of the room, and felt convinced that the 
child was there. She found herself trying 
to make out whether it was a girl-child 
or a boy. There seemed to be a deep, 
soft ruffle about a full, rounded, little 
throat; she caught the fluttering of what 
might have been a skirt; or was it broad, 
flappy trousers, built to allow egress for 
chubby legs? She felt quite positive of 
the bare knees, the trig, white socks and 
black strap slippers. The hair was short, 
cut to the nape of the neck, and it curled 
crisply. Of course all this might mean 
either girl or boy. She was sure about the 
eyes—they were dark—behind shadowing 
lashes. They held laughter and candle- 
light, as deep pools hold tranquillity and 
stars. 

If it were a girl-child, could it be the 


HARPIST 
By Robert Justin Roe 
Spring hugs her harp close, 


Glad to have the old instrument back, 


Strung with new strings. 


With slim fingers, 

Pallid and green 

From long staying indoors, 
Spring runs over the strings 


That stand between heaven and earth, 


And touches chords of an old song 
That she had half forgotten. 


I hear Spring 

At her harp of rain and earth, 
Trying to remember 

The lovely arpeggios. 





ghost of her own child-self who had. fol- = ‘ 
lowed her down the years to see how the ~ 
nurseries had prospered? She had no idea 
what kind of child she had been—Great- — 
Uncle Jonathan had had no desire to per- 
petuate her in photographs or portrait, 
so she could hardly remember how she 
looked, if she had ever known. 

If an indistinct memory had not brought 
it here, what had? Fancy? . Her  new- 
found loneliness? Desire? She sprang 
up and snuffed the remaining candle, and — 
that made the room quite dark except — 
for the lights that shone from the gray. 
stone house of John Biddle’s across the 
park. 


NURSERIES sprang up like magic. 

Very soon there came to be a waiting 
list whereon reposed the names of. those ~ 
desiring nurseries in the immediate future. 
There were names to conjure with, yet 
not one of them but felt a sense of privilege 
in being there. Every one who. was 
any one and who possessed the. slightest 
reason came and- ordered a nursery. 
Sometimes the reason . was very. slight. 
indeed—say barely a month or six weeks 
old. Sometimes it was a big reason—— 
measuring up to seven. Sometimes people 
came without any reason at all—only. 
one in prospect. Mary Jean came to. 
know those by just glancing into their 
eyes, and they always were very indefinite 
about what they wanted. Usually they. 
said—“It doesn’t matter what kind. 
Just make it very beautiful.” 

She put nurseries into houses where old,. 
dull nurseries had been; she turned rooms 
that had been any sort of room into her 
sort. Sometimes she made a nursery for. 
a house that had never been built, and 
they built the house around it. Nearly 
every one knew what color they wanted, 
and when it wasn’t pink, it was generally 
blue.. Mary Jean found this annoying — 
after a while. She tried stratagem; she 
tried. suggestion; she dangled samples of 
exquisite materials in shades of green 
and gray, brown and yellow, before the 
eyes of prospective patrons, but they 
simply would not see them. 

She made friends with the children when 
they were old enough to give her ideas. 

She was always finding excuses to. 

play with them or entice them. 

into the bare skeleton of the room 
before the real part began to 
happen. She discovered a way of 
turning their minds and hearts — 
inside out just as she turned her 
work-bag of samples to try colors 

_ and match things together. She 
never put goblins on the walls — 
of timid little girls; she never put — 
fairies on the walls of sturdy little — 
boys who liked dogs and crawlers. — 
She never flashed pink where blue 
was needed; and whenever she ~ 
found a bleak, lonely little soul. 
she managed a_ fireplace, — and | 

book-shelves, and a song-bird. a 

So it came to pass that in no 
time at all Mary Jean Coe 
was famous, and a Mary Jean — 
nursery was known thet length | 

and breadth of the country, and + 

even across the water. 

did not bring her friendship, an 

she began to wonder if she ha 

somehow missed in school and 

college (Continued on page 122) 
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MARY JEAN slept on the floor, huddled beside the bed, an arm thrown out to hold a square, stubby 
hand. The last thing she remembered was feeling the warmth and realness of it—and the first 
thing she heard the next morning was the turning of the doorknob as John Biddle walked over the doorsill 


The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Vhomas Basianb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 
white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 
and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 
marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 





FFRANCES PARKIN- 
SON KEYES, whose 
charming personality ap- 


pearing in the now 
famous ‘‘Letters from 
a Senator’s Wife,’ has 


endeared her to thou- 
sands of readers who 
have never met her face 
to face. Wife of Senator 
Henry W. Keyes of 
New Hampshire, Vice- 
President of the League 
of American Penwomen, 
and in her own right a 
well-known novelist, 
Mrs. Keyes sees Wash- 
ington as perhaps no 
other woman in this 
Gountry..sees it. -Her 
Letters are inside stories 
of the inner circle at the 
very center of events 


EAR PRuE: 

Your long, newsy, affectionate 
letter, so full of good tidings 
about yourself, and the children, 

and the whole neighborhood, seemed to 
carry me for a few minutes straight home 
to the Connecticut Valley. I felt almost 
as if I could see the big dining-room at 
“The Homestead,’ where we have had so 
many good times together—the great logs 
glowing in the fireplace that runs across 
one whole side of the room, the old side- 
board withits many drawers and graceful, 
antique silver, the dark beams on the low 
ceiling, the geraniums growing in the west 
window. Almost as if I could taste the 
smoking hot ham with its rich, brown 
gravy, the crackling baked potatoes and 
light biscuits and sugared doughnuts and 
icy cider and steaming coffee on which we 
have feasted so often. Almost as if I could 
hear you urging me to stay all night, be- 


cause it was snowing too hard for me to 


_ undertake the three-mile sleigh-ride to 


Pine Grove Farm! Well—I may as well 





Beances Parkinson 
confess it nearly drove me to the Union 
Station to look up time-tables! But after 


a pretty stiff hour of homesickness—of 
‘which I’m not one bit ashamed!—I am 
settlmg down to write to you in the hope 
that I can make you see Sixteenth Street— 
“The Avenue of the Presidents” as it is so 
often called—and all that is connected with 
it in Washington as plainly as you have 
made me see ‘“‘ The Homestead,” with the 
result that you will begin to look up time- 
tables and follow up your search in a way 
which I’m not free to do. 

The New Year is always ushered in with 
a good deal of merry-making here, and I 
certainly began it most delightfully, assist- 
ing at the beautiful reception which Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Key Pittman of Nevada, and 
the group of young British attachés w ho 
live next door to eel gave on New Year’s 
Day. The two houses, which are among 
the most attractive on udper Sixteenth 
Street, are so constructed that they can 
be thrown together by a clever arrange- 
ment of doors on the stairway. The guests 
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Beate? s 770m a Senator's Wife 


By 


Keyes 


came in through the Pittman house, where 
Mrs. Pittman, one of the loveliest women 
in Congressional circles, and looking un- 
usually lovely that day in aa exquisite, 
gold-colored dress covered with black lace, 
received them in the big, yellow drawing- 
room on the second floor. The refresh- 
ments were served in the Pittman house, 
too—the long table in the dining-room an 
almost solid bank of magnificent pink 
roses, four: tall, slim, pink a rising 
in the center of the mound, with merely 
a little rim of the table-cloth showing at 
the edge, wide enough to set the silver 
service for tea and coffee at either end, and 
the silver dishes piled with dainty sand- 
wiches and cakes and ices along the sides. 
There was a group of very distinguishe1 
women for pourers—Madame Le Breton, 
the wife of the Argentine Ambassador, 
Madame .Grouitch, wife of the Serbian 
Minister, and Mrs. Kendrick, wife of the 
Senator from Wyoming, among them, and a 
number of charming young girls, reminding 
me of a nosegay (Continued on page 1.19) 
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Lesson Xl I—The Golden 


A ere. tn eee oe eer 


HE eighteenth century in Eng: 
land, usually referred to as the 
Georgian period, witnessed a 
marvelous quickening of the 

creative spirit throughout the realm of the 
applied arts. Individualism became the 
keynote of the day.- Instead of tamely 
adopting the fashions set by the Court, 
wealthy Englishmen chose to express their 
own tastes in the furnishing and decorating 
of their homes, and in many cases to order 
furniture specially designed to meet indi- 
vidual requirements and tastes. 

The result of such encouragement of 
initiative and originality was the produc- 
tion of chairs, tables, beds, sideboards, 
and other articles of domestic use in which 
ideal beauty of line and proportion were so 
happily united with perfect adaptation to 
purpose that these creations have survived 
all tne changes of fashion which accompany 
political and social evolution, and are as 
much at home in the just completed mod- 
ern house as in those of the period when 
that great artist and shrewd business man, 
Mr. Thomas Chippendale, conceived the 
clever idea of playing host to prospective 
customers and inviting them to come and 
drink tca at his expense in the room where 
his finest wares were displayed as in a salon, 
thus providing a practical and inspiring 


object lesson in domestic furnishing. 
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FURNISHINGS and 
DECORATIONS 


Hehenvekcomes, Dir ekcetiom 


A Srmple Cours ¢ ae 
flome Decora t tga 
Divmerieeriie tf 7 oid Beds ingem 


The bureau-bookcase at the left is in Chippendale’s best manner. _ 
Note the fine carving of the broken pediment, the block feet, and _ 
the interior of the desk section. Immediately below is a ladder- 
back chair by the same master, with the slats delicately pierced 


The right-hand chair below is a superb specimen of Chippendale’s 
splat-back, claw-footed type. Observe the gradual taper from the 
top of the frame to the ends of the back legs. At the bottom of . 
the page an armchair and sofa by Adam reveal Louis XVI influence 


Chippendale was the first of the great . 
cabinetmakers and designers whose genius 
flowered in the second half of the eighteenth 
century and marked that period as verit- 
ably the Golden Age of the wood-carver’s - 
and cabinetmaker’s art. 

In studying the furniture produced by 
this great master, whose leadership lasted _ 
from about 1750 to 1780, it must be re- 
membered that he had three distinct 
expressions. His first and greatest inspira- 
tion was received from the art of France, 
and in his finest creations the almost 
effeminate delicacy and sinuous grace of 
the Louis XV period are allied to the 
native simplicity and directness of the 
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British temperament, with 
mutual gain. It has been 
said that in French furni- 
ture, construction was made 
of ornament, while in that 
of Chippendale the orna- 
ment was applied to con- 
struction; the distinction, 
though subtle, is a real one. 

Chippendale’s second ex- 
pression was of Gothic 
origin, this influence ap- 
pearing principally in chair 
backs, bookcases, and in 
the carving which was his 
favored method of orna- 
menting furniture. 

His third form of expres- 
sion was distinctly oriental. 
Being as keen a business 
man as he was a clever de- 
signer, he did not fail to 
take advantage of the 
interest in Chinese art 
which was fast attaining 
the proportions of a craze 
in France and England, 
and to design furniture 
whose rectangular lines 
were adorned with Chinese 
fretwork or with carving 
based on oriental motifs. 
This type of decoration he often carried 
to extravagant lengths, but many of 
the more restrained examples of Chi- 
nese Chippendale are novel and_pleasing. 

The credit for the development of 
the bureau-desk to a high level of 
beauty and convenience belongs to this 
eighteenth century exponent of indi- 
vidualism, and he was known as a de- 
signer and maker of beds, tables, sofas, 
clock cases, and mirror frames, though 
not of sideboards as is sometimes er- 
roneously stated. But it was his 
chairs for which Chippendale won 
greatest renown, and which today are 
most frequently—and often atrocivusly 
—reproduced. His most beautiful and 
original creations were of the type 
illustrated in the center right of page 
34; the backs wide at the top, with a 
bow-shaped cross-piece, and tapering 
in a gradual and exquisite curve to the 
very ends of the back legs. From the 
top rail, a splat, pierced and beautifully 
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The furnishings of this late Georgian 
Toom include such treasures as a Hep- 
plewhite chair, a Sheraton armchaic 
and desk, and an Adam mantel 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHAIRS 
BY MARY Hl, NORTHEND 
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Sheraton’s typical arm support ap- 
pears above, and both square and 
round chair legs. At left, a Chippen- 
dale table and a Hepplewhite chair 


Though this upholstered, late Geor- 
gian sofa is less elegant in contour 
than the Adam example opposite, its 
old needlework covering lends interest 








carved, descended to the frame of the chair 
seat, which was of broad and generous pro- 
portions, widest infront. The back legs were 
slender and without ornament; the front legs 
of the cabriole type, more pronounced in 
curve than the pieds de biche of the Louis 
Quinze period, but more slender and refined 
than the Queen Anne type, with either plain 
or delicately carved knees, and finely executed 
ball and claw feet. . Straight legs were also 
occasionally used on the splat-back chairs, and 
invariably on those in the Chinese mode. 
Another type of straight-legged chair with 
which Chippendale was identified is the ladder- 
back which,,as made by him, was of excep- 
tionally fine proportions with pierced cross- 
pieces of graceful outline. Such a chair is 
illustrated in the center of page 34. 
Chippendale was also noted for his finely 
conceived secrétaires—an example of which 
surmounted by a classic pediment. and en- 
riched with a wealth (Continued on page 132) 
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FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


In choosing a house style the thing to do is to seize upon the spirit of the old models, to pick out the features essen- 
tially good and applicable to our own needs, and then to adapt them with sympathetic reverence for the originals 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR HOW 


A timely discussion of the value of the old, 
time-tested home styles for modern adaptations 


By 


HE choice of architectural style 

for a prospective dwelling in- 

volves a decision of grave mo- 

ment. It is a matter that the 
persons most interested must ultimately 
determine for themselves after they have 
gathered information and taken advice. 
Does it please? What special problems 
are .to be met? Is it suitable? What 
will it cost? ‘These, and a dozen kindred 
questions, must be weighed and answered. 
The utmost an outsider can do in the case 
is to proffer such information and sug- 
gestions as may, be helpful, and then trust 
to the good sense of the persons concerned 
to choose wisely. It is always a difficult 
and sometimes a thankless task to tell 
people what they want. It is especially 
difficult when they themselves are not 
certain what they either wish or want. 
When it comes to giving counsel about 
architectural style—a matter of choice 
where the bias of individual temperament 
is bound to play a part—the path fairly 
bristles with perplexities. 

One person, being minded to build, has 
cherished visions of a delightful bit of this’ 
along with a charming bit of that which he 
wishes to incorporate in his future home, 


oftentimes features which in practise it 
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would be impossible to combine without 
producing an incongruous and hopeless 
jumble. Another, perhaps, has formed 
a complete conception of a picturesque 
exterior and has not once thought about 
the plan. Still another has formulated 
certain requirements of plan and has 
wholly ignored the style of the fabric in 
which the plan is to be embodied. And 
so it goes. 

To illustrate, a wealthy client, a woman 
of pronounced preferences, went to an 
architect known to the writer and laid 
down the following demands anent the 
house she wished designed: exterior, a 
long, low, thatched house of the Surrey 
cottage type, with ranges of diamond- 
paned casement windows; interior to 
contain a lofty conservatory about forty 
feet high to accommodate tall palms and 
to allow ample space overhead for macaws, 
parrakeets, and other birds to fly about; 
opening from this conservatory, a lofty 
Louis Quinze dining-room with full- 
length French windows giving on a broad 
terrace; other arrangements left to the 
discretion of the architect! The archi- 
tect asked how she expected these con- 
flicting requirements to be combined in 
one house. Indignant, she replied she 


didn’t know, that was his job, but she 
insisted upon having what she asked for. 
Needless to say, the architect declined the 
commission. 
There is often an absolute lack of reason 
displayed by clients bent upon carrying 
out ‘some pet project at all hazards and 
impatient of advice because they have not 
approached the problem of house planning 
with any systematic thinking. Two rocks 
there are between which the intending 
housebuilder must steer a safe course. — 
On the one hand, let him beware of con- _ 
sidering only picturesque values to the 
exclusion of plan; on the other, let him not 
scorn design and. style in favor. of what he 
calls ‘‘the practical.’ It is impossible to 
have a satisfactory house planned with — 
a one-sided, exclusive reference to either 
point of view. ‘The person with an over- 
whelming obsession for the practical, the 
person professing contentment with a 
glorified packing-box, if only it be equipped 
with all the latest approved labor-saving | 
devices and electric appliances, can wreck 
the successful planning of a house just 
as surely as can the infatuated devotee of — 
the picturesque, who counts. only Bh 
appearance. 
‘The fortunate fhe is that ee can n be 
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_ style will be well advised, 
_ before canvassing other 


_ precedent supplied by the 
of common-sense dictate 
_ such a course. In the first 
_ juncture architecture and 


long duration—represent 
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-_ with the problem of house 
building in every ordinary 




















fully satisfied at the same time, if only 
they will set about the solution in a sane 
fashion. The one must concede that sound 
plan and convenient arrangement have 
just and indisputable claim to be thor- 
oughly considered; the other must be 
~ brought to recognize that what are often 
deemed whimsical preferences of admira- 
‘tion or sentiment have a real reason back 
of them that can be logically demonstrated 
and justified on psychological and scientific 
_grounds—furthermore, that these prefer- 
ences must ultimately be reckoned with 
if lasting satisfaction is to be secured. 
The most commercial-minded material- 
ist, whether willing to admit it or not, 
does at bottom care for appearance. A 
motor car stripped to the minimum of 
mechanical equipment and structure will 
travel and carry passengers, but how 
many would be willing to ride in such 
a vehicle? i 

Since it has been made abundantly 
clear that the purely utili- 
tarian side of house-plan- 
ning must be taken fully Ey 
into account, and that the 
provision of devices for 
lightening the burdens of 
housekeeping has its proper 
and undeniable place in 
the calculations for an 
adequate home, we may 
now focus attention upon 
a review of the sundry 
appropriate styles in which 
the desirable elements of a 
moderate-sized home may 
be embodied, with respect 
alike to architectural amen- 
ity and efficient interior 
arrangement. 

Any one in quest of 
inspiration for a befitting 


possibilities, to consult the 
great body of domestic 


architecture of Colonial 
America. Cogent reasons 


place, the domestic forms 
developed between the set- 
tlement of the Colonies and 
1830 or 1835—at which 


all the other arts suffered 
an almost total eclipse of 


the crystallized, collective 
experience of more than 
two centuries in dealing 





phase. And none but the foolhardy will 
rashly cast aside the result of common ex- 
perience in the matter they pursue, with- 
out first looking to see whether it may 
serve them. 

In the second place, American domestic 
architecture of Colonial and post-Colonial 
days exhibits the methods of adapting 
style to the requirements of climate and 
local environment fully worked out to 
a fitting expression in the available build- 
ing materials. Finally, in the particulars 
of both style and plan, the houses of the 
period in question, replete as they are with 
the quality of domesticity, yield us a rich 
legacy of models which we may profitably 
employ as bases of successful adaptation 
to our own needs. They are points of 
departure for us to work from. _ 

To counsel out and out reproduction 
would be futile and stultifying, as well as 
disappointing in the outcome. It could 


but rarely duplicate the peculiarly allur- 
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ing quality of the originals, for much of 
their charm comes through the mellowness 
of age. But to pick out what is essentially 
good and applicable to present conditions, 
and adapt it to our service, is quite another 
matter and a course to be heartily com- 
mended. 

Into two distinct classes must we divide 
the domestic architecture of Colonial 
America. One, the earlier in point of 
date, was based upon the building tradi- 
tions and commonly employed forms to 
which the Colonists were accustomed be- 
fore their migration to the New. World. 
In the process of adjustment to new condi- 
tions, and through successive adaptations 
to the needs of the moment, the old forms 
gradually assumed a new-local character, 
strongly pronounced and of. singularly 
indigenous quality. This phase was also 
rich in pictorial values. For a reason 
which will appear later, it is the only 
type of American domestic architecture 
to which the term “Co- 
lonial” may accurately be 
applied. - Thé second and 
later classification includes 
all the types whose style 
was visibly affected by the 
classic influence. This in- 
fluence was introduced, in 
some places, as early as the 
latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, but it did 
not become generally prev- 
alent until about 1720. In 
this class, therefore, belong 
all the variations of the 
Georgian mode that oc- 
curred during the eight- 
eenth century and the 
early part of the nine- 
teenth, as well as the more 
severe Greco-Roman epi- 
sode which flourished from 
about 1810 to 1835. 

Besides a close adherence 
to Classic forms of expres- 
sion, as interpreted through 
an English medium, the 
distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this second class 
were formal symmetry and 
balance of composition, 
punctilious regard for dec- 
orative elements and pro- 
prieties, and a carefully 
ordered scheme of plan. 
This dominance of Classic 
formality and balance nec- 
essarily carried with it a 
certain quasi-pretentious 
quality altogether absent 
from the earlier work, and 
the close correspondence 
(Continued on page 134) 


Adventures zz Captivity 


By Emma ‘Lin dsayeuquwres 


JOE 


F you have seen animal comedies 
upon the screen, then you have seen 
Joe Martin, the trained orang-utan. 
A great, awkward fellow he is, with 
a flat, uncouth face and eyes that seem to 
be always asking and never quite under- 
standing. His arms are long and hairy, 
and the strength of them is almost un- 
believable. A comedian is Joe Martin, 
the orang-utan. « He is dressed:in ridicu- 
lous clothes and made gravely to perform 
ridiculous antics before a steadily grinding 
camera. He is never taken seriously— 
what comedian is?—and his talent for 
buffoonery has been exploited in half.a 
dozen countries. Yet there was in his 
career a moment when he rose to heights 
of nobility: He was no longer a clumsy 
clown directed through a series of antics 
he did not understand; that children and 
grown-ups might laugh at them upon the 
screen; he was a solemn, portentous figure, 
vested with the dignity. that comes of 
renunciation‘and self-control. It was a big 
moment for’him, and I like to think that 
it compensated for the sad business of 
being funny: ~I am glad, too, that I was 
a witness of his triumph, and that Joe 
Martin looks upon me as a friend. 

It was some eight years ago that a party 
of game hunters in Borneo captured a baby 
orang-utan, with legs and arms much 
too long for him, sad, almost human eyes, 
and a very natural resentment for the 
treatment to which: he was subjected. 
“Joe Martin” was what they called him 
because he resembled, so they said in jest, 
one of the men of the party. They fed 
the queer jungle baby canned milk and 
made him understand little by little that 
no harm would come to him. Then they 
began teaching him simple tricks, and he 
learned with a rapidity that was amazing. 

The native bearers were afraid of him, 
yet they never molested him. For there 
is a dim legend come down from misty 
ages gone, that mm the bodies of apes and 
orang-utans are imprisoned the souls of 
men who have sinned, and who are pun- 
ished thus for their transgressions. Had 
Joe Martin been less human in the things 
he did, they would not have feared him. 
But he ate at the table with the hunters, 
handling his dish of bread and milk with 
grave care. He scrawled clumsily on a 
paper with a lead pencil, and picked ten- 
tatively on the strings of a guitar. They 
were afraid of him because he regarded 
them gravely, dispassionately, missing 
no motion, no inflection of voice. They 
began to call him ‘“ Man-in-a-monkey,” 
and whenever they had an accident or 
lost a roll of baggage, they blamed his 
evil influence. “So one night they left in 
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"THE publication of these ‘Ad- 

ventures”? has quickened the 
interest in Miss Squier’s ‘‘ Wild 
Heart”’ series, those appealing little 
stories that presented the case for all 
the creatures of the wild perhaps 
better than it had ever been presented 
before. From the first it was seen 
that the stories should be preserved 
in permanent form, and so the Cos- 
mopolitan. Book Corporation has 
made them into a book, beautifully 
illustrated by Paul Bransom, which 
will be published this month. Buy 
a copy for your children; if you 
have no children, buy one for yourself 


a body, and the spokesman returned only 
to say that if the bearers came back, 
Man-in-the-monkey must be killed or sent 
away. That his ancient guilt looked out 


of his eyes and made unsteady the hands- 


and the hearts of those who had no such 
burden on their souls. 

That is why Joe Martin came, some 
months later, into the hands of ‘‘Red” 
Gallagher, who made a business of buying 
and selling wild animals. When the young 
orang-utan was taken over by the animal 
dealer, he had a fairly good opinion of all 
the human species, but from Red Gallagher 
he learned a bitter lesson. He learned 
that not all men use words instead of 
blows, and that there are other methods 
of teaching tricks than by kindness and 
patience. 

It was not Red Gallagher’s fault, per- 
haps, for he had served a sordid apprentice- 
ship with a wild animal show where bru- 
tality was considered the only means of 
governing the four-footed actors. He was 
no better and no worse than many of his 


kind, and his methods with Joe Martin — 


would not have been questioned in any 
circus or vaudeville show. But the jungle 
baby had known kindness and considera- 
tion. He expected it. And when he 
received his first severe whipping from 
Red Gallagher because he dropped some- 
thing he had been told to hold, he drew 
himself.into a corner, wound his long arms 
about his lacerated, smarting body, and 
whimpered like a hurt child. Once he 
rebelled and tried to bite. But that time 
Red Gallagher tied him and burned him 
with a hot poker. After that, he re- 
belled no more. 

He learned quickly, almost miraculously. 
And he never seemed to realize the strength 
that was coming into his absurd, long arms. 
Only he would sit in his cage, his brown, 
hairy hands curled around the bars, and 
stare unblinkingly until Red Gallagher 
passed by. Then into his sad, groping 


eyes would come a spark of light. - His 
upper lip would curl back, and he would 
utter a short, high-pitched note. Some- 
times, when Red Gallagher passed_ by, 
Joe Martin would leap across his cage and 
leap back again to the bars, shaking at 
them in a delirium of rage. There were 
wiser, more humane men who advised 
caution and kindness in handling the young 
orang-utan, but Red Gallagher -had 
worked with gorillas. He had tamed 
them, intimidated them. He saw no rea- 
son for fearing a spindling, young monkey, 
even though that monkey seemed to 
possess more than average intelligence. 
But there came a day when he knew 
that Joe Martin had found his strength. 
It was noticeable, from the first, day that 
Red. Gallagher whipped him, that, the 
orang-utan hated not only his keeper, 
but all who were the keeper’s friends. If 
any man passed by the cage with Red 
Gallagher, Joe marked him, leaped upon 
the bars, and if the man came alone, 
Joe would utter the high-pitched note of 
hatred and curl back his lips from sinister 
teeth. There was one, a certain “ Dutch,” 
who was Red’s crony. And one day, being 
made incautious by liquor, he went into 
Joe Martin’s cage and attempted to put 
him through his tricks. He carried with 
him an ugly-looking whip. But when he 
raised it, he found himself borne tothe 
floor by a hairy, brown fury, and felt his 


breath cut short by long, sinewy hands. 


about his throat. His choked cry brought 
Red Gallagher to his rescue, and Joe 
Martin drew back into his corner, quiver- 
ing and shrieking with rage, while pet 
lashed. him until the blood spurted. 


It was during the next week that the 


young orang-utan was sold to the repre-_ 


sentative of a motion picture company in 
California. For Red Gallagher had learned 
a lesson. He had learned that Joe’s 
capacity for hate was far deeper than he 
had imagined, He knew that some day 
the ‘orang”’ 
powerful. But he had yet to learn how 
the jungle child could remember eS 
and undeserved punishment. = © 

I hope all this has not prejudiced you 
against Joe Martin. I have drawn, I am 
afraid, a somewhat sinister picture of him. 
Vet he was not forbidding. Beauty ee 
may have lacked, but he was, to those he 
loved, gentle and obedient. He remem-_ 
bered small kindnesses. 
courteous and amiable to the other animals | 
with whom he worked. 

I knew him years later as the star per 
former in animal comedies for the scree 
at a big California motion picture stuc 
He was full-grown (Continued on page 17 








would be full-grown and — 


And he was 
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] SAW the man cuff Skipper sharply—heard again the monkey’s protest of pain, and 
then— We heard a deep-chested roar, the snarling jungle cry of the enraged orang- 
utan. There was the crash of branches—the flash of a brown body hurtling upward 
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Hip- Length, Flaring or Belted Coats— 





Capes 
Are Established Spring Modes 


Longer Skirts and Drapery 
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CABLE NEWS OF SPRING OPENINGS 


[ALLORED skirts are straight and narrow, from eight 

to ten inches from the floor. Jackets are either 
straight, loose, and hip-length, with wide sleeves, or short 
and. straight, belted at the hips. Bell-shaped sleeves fit 
closely at the shoulders, showing a circular flare from the 
middle upper arm to the wrist. Many embroidered 
afternoon gowns reveal an anklelength. Three-piece cos- 
tumes, comprising capes, are much in evidence. A few 
circular skirts and flounces appear. Girdles remain low 
on the hips. Some slightly draped frocks have dripping, 
pointed panels. Small tucks are employed in bands as 
trimming. Much white or colored lace, eyelet em- 
broidery, and smocking. Eastern embroideries, metal 
and jeweled belts, and steel embroidery appear on black 
Kasha, crépe marocain, gabardine, serge, and taffeta 
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Superseded by navy and red, black takes a second 
place in the vanguard of the spring mode, as 
indicated by this Patou gown of dark blue serge 


Lelong lines and pipes with old blue crépe romain 
a navy serge suit which he completes with a white 
waistcoat embroidered in blue and silver threads 


NE of the most interesting de- 
velopments of the spring fashions 
is the return of the tailored suit. 
This is not the suit that we have 

been wearing, but is fashioned on a looser 
type. It may be the paletot jacket, which 
is shown above at the right and in the 
center of the opposite page, or it may be 
loosely belted at a low waist-line and show 
a collar and revers. With the paletot 
jackets, the standing collar, such as is 
illustrated, is extremely new. Frequently 
the Russian influence is felt by many 
colored embroideries used on these collars 
and sometimes, on the cuffs. This little 
tailored suit is an easily-fitting, delight- 
ful garment, frequently given color by These have not, however, as great a 
embroidery or braiding. It has none of I) f peal as the other type. - 
the harsh, tailored lines of sport suits, but AO “4y MARIA GUY And last, we find the sports cape, \ 
declares itself feminine through and is made of tweed and which may ma 
through, not only by its easy cut, but by Maria Guy selects a Havana lace veil to lend tweed dress or, if a dress or a sui 


the soft material used in its making. mystery to a brown straw and satin hat checked material, then the cape 
40° . 


A natural development of such a suit 
is the cape, and capes are here as a very 
decided vogue of the spring. There are 
all sorts of capes. There are very long 


free at the hips and which complete a 
three-piece costume. As a rule the skirt, — 


a wool material, with the upper part, «« 
waist of the frock, of crépe—or again 
the cape and skirt are of crépe, the w: 
section may be of Georgette or a contrast-_ 
ing shade of crépe. In some instances, a 


jacket, making really a jacket-like~ 





ones, to be worn over dresses, and there 


cape is found which is attached to a 


> 
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are many more short ones, which swing 


from the hips down, and the cape are of 
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DOEVILLET 


Black and white cording on this 
mastic-colored gabardine coat, de- 
signed by Docuillet, asserts its place 
in spring trimmings. Patou sets 


forth a new mode in the paletot suit - 
of black crépe marocain in center, 
with its embroidered, circular jacket NS 
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“Une Sacrée Petite Blonde” brings 
Mlle. Marken in this simple Lan- 
vin gown of white serge banded in 
red and black embroidery. _ The 
hat of fine, black picot straw by 
Maria Guy, at left, takes its. flight 
on wings of black grosgrain ribbon 


LANVIN 


Mile. Jane Renouardt at the Théatre Daunou in- 
troduces the new godet skirt, bell sleeve, and novel 
neck-line in this Lanvin, taffeta frock embroidered 
in a gold Chinese design. Hat by Marie Louise 


plain or vice versa. Sports capes are 
about knee length, as a rule, some being 
even shorter. ‘They are made of all sorts 
of delightful homespuns and tweeds and 
are just as useful as they are smart-looking. 


General Silhouette 

With the skirt longer, the waist-line still 
low—often being a little higher than the 
top of the hips—the tighter sleeve, and 
drapery of all sorts, the spring season has 
developed a silhouette all its own. The 
use of contrasting materials, a lighter 
one of the same shade for the waist, the 
beltless frock—more in evidence than ever, 
especially for evening gowns—and the 
tunic—the double or triple skirt—have 
established themselves as new fashions. 


Day-Time Dresses 


Many smart frocks are fashioned of 
Rodier’s wool crépe marocain, which lends 
itself beautifully to present fashions. 
These dresses are more apt to be on straight 
lines than the evening gowns, although 
the line is broken, as shown in the model 
at the extreme right of the preceding page, 
Other dresses for the various needs of the 
day are shown on this and the opposite 
page. In these we find the bell sleeve as 


well as the close-fitting sleeve. The wide 
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Lanvin Sponsors Godets, Bell-Shaped Sleeves, 


and New Neck-Lines for the Afternoon 


sleeve is really only pretty in the thin or 
transparent materials, and consequently 
in the majority of tailored clothes the 
closer sleeve is nearly always preferred. 

Some models are quite Russian in 
character. This effect is sometimes 
gained by embroidery of the bright 
peasant variety which, by the way, is 
an extremely smart vogue of the year, 
and occasionally by the upstanding, 
straight collars. In the new tailored 
dresses the belt is almost invariably low. 


Belts are Low and Narrow 


Sometimes the belt ismerely a stitched 
band; in others a string belt of the ma- 
terial or possibly merely a band of em- 
broidery, which gives the effect of a belt. 
The use of panels is as much with us as 
ever, but instead of being conventional, 


LANVIN 





straight panels, just alike on both sides, 
all sorts of liberties are taken with them, 
which greatly add to their charm. If 
one side is long, the other may be short. 


The Hats We Shall Wear 


With the flaring jacket, there is no 
doubt but that a fairly small hat would 
be most becoming, but this hat would 
have some sort of brim, or if it turns off 
the face on one side, part of it will shade 
the eyes.a little. A smart little hat is 
shown at the bottom of page 41. 
With the dresses and capes, the broader: 
brimmed hat finds its place. Of course 
straw is back in its springtime place. 
but a great deal of satin, moiré, and ciré 
material is used. On some of the street 
hats lacquered ribbon is smart. The 
plume or quill which droops over the 
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When Lanvin raises a girdle, a band of black and 
silver embroidery still simulates the low warst- 
line in this frock of green Kasha cloth revealing 
the new middy neck-line and long, tight sleeve 


Bell-shaped sleeves adapt the-nselves more partic« — 
ularly to transparent materials, as shown by 
this Lanvin gown of black crépe de Chine, girdled — 
with a wide pearl-embroidered twist of ihe fabric 


face has been too becoming to be discarded, 
and though not new, will still be worn. 

If there is one time more than another 
when we seem to want afternoon dresses, 
it is in the spring, and this year those of 
crépe and soft materials, trimmed with 
drapery, are certainly delightful. Dresses 
like this frequently have a cape to match. 
Sometimes it is attached at the shoulders, 
but more often it is a removable affair. 
There is a great deal of simplicity in the 
afternoon dresses as far as the line goes. 
Here we find the long, straight corsage, 
quite tight fitting, above a rather full 
skirt which is attached at the top of 
the hips. Sometimes fluttering panels or 
drapery of a transparent character are 
used, although the transparent quality is 
more apt to be used in the evening dresses. 


Lacquered Fabric and Leather Trimming 


Much lacquered fabric, particularly lac- 
quered voile, mousseline, and brocade, is 
employed in the new models, and leather 
—usually suéde—is one of the new trim- 
mings. Some frocks are of silk tricot 


knitted with threads of gold or silver. 
Plain colors lead, although some very 
smart models of figured foulard—the most 





excels at simplicity of line, and by this 
houette ye shall know her. 
wool crépe marocain, 


rded border as trimming 


bizarre designs are smartest in foulard 
this season—are shown in the French col- 
lections, plaids and stripes of subdued 
variety being prominent also. The soft- 
toned plaids particularly are quaint. 


After the Lights are On 


The evening clothes for the spring are 
not strikingly different, except in those in- 
stances where the high, oval neck-line is 
shown. The gowns are still sleeveless, 
but instead of a sleeveless effect, which 
leaves the top of the arm bare, the new 
frocks are cut with rather a wide shoulder, 
so that the arm is protected both under- 
neath and across the top. This is not 
true of the more formal, lower-cut gowns, 
but rather of the in-between gowns. 

This month the prettiest things are to 
be found in Paris, in the way of new head- 
dresses, hair arrangements, as well as some 
particularly attractive evening gowns 
which speak for themselves on pages 44, 
45, and 46. In evening gowns as in the 
afternoon dresses, the waist-line is low, 
more drapery is used, and the uneven 
hem is more in evidence, the drapery 
often just escaping or touching the floor. 
Skirt lengths are of great intercst, as 
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Crépes have by no means relinquished their rights 
with the spring, for light gray crépe marocain 
fashions this smart Germaine coat tucked and 


corded in self material in the very newest manner 





Straight jackets take a foremost place in the ad- 
vancing procession of the mode, as asserted by this 
smart suit of Llavana brown cheviot serge display- 
ing a black fob ornamented in jade and platinum 


there has been so much discussion about 
them, but American women are adopting 
the longer skirt—not one of extreme 
length, but about eight or ten inches from 
the floor—the evening dresses alone show- 
ing drapery which may touch the floor. 


Madeleine et Madeleine Collection 


A last minute cable of the openings an- 
nounces that the Madeleine et Madeleine 
collection shows a distinctly Chinese in- 
fluence in its wide, straight sleeve, wide 
girdles, and embroidery effects. Though 
in general straight, the waist-line regains 
a more normal line. There are few belt- 
less frocks, but many boléros and capes. 


Premet Prefers Short Jackets 


Premet adopts short, straight jackets 
falling over ankle-length, straight, narrow 
skirts. Three-quarter, wide sleeves, 
slashed on the outside arm, tighten at the 
top a few inches from the shoulder. Worth 
features a novelty waist-line a bit above 
normal, but girdles in this collection gen- 
erally lie at the hip-line. Many of the 
gowns are draped tightly across the hips. 
Renée’s straight, loose jackets are belted 
low on the hips and accompany wide and 
often plaited skirts. Pointed trains ap- 


pear on evening frocks in this collection. 
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So Varied is the Silhouette After Nightfalt That 
Gowns Now Reflect the Mood of the Wearer 







Closely confining the hair at the 
nape of the neck, the ends of a cop- 
per-gold wreath now meet in front 
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Having been a side issue in the past, — 
panels now move to the front, oc- 
cupying a point of vantage in'this, 
Patou gown of green crépe marocain, 
embroidered in gold and blue. The 
long, scalloped tunic dips in the 
back, thus following more closely 
the line of our grandmothers’ gowns 


PREMET ~ 
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{ Beads are by no means re. 
iN abandon the mode, for behol 
a Premet gown of réséda green (the 
shade of the spring) crépe de Chit 

left, which scintillates with glu 

crystal and silver beads. Una 

ed by rivals, fluttering side 

still assert their claim on the m 


Especially designed for the beauti- 
ful Mme. Letellier, this Premet gown 
of black crépe Georgette embroiders 
1s surface with black flower petals, 
the edges of which are detached. 
The gown begins and ends with a 
mystifying veiling, which below sug- 
gests rather than achieves length 





PREMET 
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Paris draws inspiration from Turkey in 
this swathing, silver cloth turban clisped 
in front with a pearl and diamond pin 


Lanvin binds a youthful brow with a 
festoon of silver ribbon to contribute added 
chic to a provocative, retroussé nose 


While glycerined ostrich encircles a 
head at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Paris thrusts, in a more than 
daring manner, two stiff, black 
quills through a dark-haired chignon 


- placed low at the nape of the neck, 


~ 


te 


thus adopting a style of coiffure 
long characteristic of the English 


‘With the world’s sympathy turned 
to the Near East, Paris forsakes 
‘the Far East to adopt and elaborate 


-- the styles worn by the harem beauties, 


= as asserted by the Lanvin gown of 





rose-mauve mousseline and silver 
cloth, at right, edged with metal lacé 
and girdled in rubies and pearls 


ELLER LABEL DRO aE 
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LANVIN 










BI TS A CON ce Re TNE BE NRE Eli. a hei Se 


Women may have gained their polit- 
ical rights and emancipated them- 
selves from the yoke under which 
men held them, but the grasp of 
fashion finds them bound with 








‘diamond bracelets and dark brown 


tulle 10 a sumptuous gown of gold 
and copper, changeable-metal fabric 


LANVIN 





Tiaras of diamonds and pearls, much in evidence 
under the old régime, vanished from Russia with 
the fall of the Czars, to appear later in Paris 


An overblouse of mastic-colored crépe marocain, 
above, has a chic of its own when a tucked border 
finishes its edge. Hat of black picot straw 
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GERMAINE 


Tightly draped gowns at the hips, comes the word 
from Paris, are a leading fashion of spring, as 
asserted by this Germaine gown of night-blue satin 


A head undoubtedly becomes a center of attraction 
when a green feather, stemmed with brillants, 
crosses the brow and further extends at the side 








Rose-petal turbans are thenewest complement of-an 


cvening costume, the Latin races having discovered 


long ere this the charm of a flower in acoiffure 


Bizarre colored designs ave smart in overblouses as 


proved by the model of brick red and black foulard 
above, showing a border of flat plaited puffs” 


NED yEW.ORKODERARTMENT 


Peasant Embroidery Takes the Foremost Place in ‘I rimming s 


Co Tidal ci tes, we bey weA nn e 




























ULGARIAN, Italian, and peasant 

embroidery of every kind takes 
the lead in trimmings this spring. 
Seldom has there been such a riotous 
display of color in embroidery. The 
models here illustrated show how at- 
tractively these embroideries can be 
used on women’s clothes. The Russian 
blouse at the right, cross-stitched in 
red and outlined in black, finds the 
same motif applied on the guimpe in 
the center, which completes a smart 
costume. A Bulgarian design in red, 
black, blue, and yellow adorns the 
blouse below. The cloth dress at the 
right below depends for its smartness 
on a geometrical design of quarter- 
circle blocks. Girdles widen with the 
spring, and of French inspiration is the 





Colored Bulgarian designs 
(Hot-iron pattern 1402) 
trim this blouse (Ap. 3) 


Small quarter-circle blocks (Hot-iron pattern 1406) of gold threads 
or colored embroidery trim the smart cloth dress at right, showing 
the long panels and low waist-line indicative of the spring (Ap. 4) 


Of ctré ribbon, the girdle below with appliquéd ribbon flowers (Hot- 
iron pattern 1404) 1s of French inspiration. The girdle at extreme 
right is embroidered in red, black, and gold. (Hot-iron pattern 1403) 
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Red cross-stitching and a black outline 
(Hot-iron pattern 1405) adorn this 
waist (4p. 1) or a guimpe (Ap. 2 


model of brown ciré ribbon at the 
bottom of the page, showing appliquéd 
ribbon flowers. If embroidery is pre- 
ferred to ribbon work the design on 
the girdle below may be substituted. 


HOW TO ORDER 

Working. patterns for these articles come 
as follows: 1402.carries hot-iron patterns 
in blue and directions for blouse wiih 
Bulgarian embroidery, 35c.; 1403, hot-iron 
pattern in blue for light girdle, 25c; 1404, 
hot-tron pattern in yellow for dark girdle and 
eres : : 

directions for making ribbon flowers, 35c; 
1405, 214 yds. of hot-iron pattern in blue 
for cross-stitched waist above, 35c; 1406, 4 
yds. of hot-iron pattern in yellow for dark 
dress, 35c. All5 patterns, $1.50. Anne Orr, 
Good Housekeeping. Paper patterns for 
blouses, cach 30c. extra, and dresses, 
60c. Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 
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“TN OY OF UFR ORG eae 
Purchase Your Spring Wardrobe in Your Own Town 


OMEN throughout the country 

W need no longer depend on New 

York for their clothes, as they 
may go to their local shop and see the 
models for themselves. Through the en- 
terprise of our far-seeing manufacturers, 
the woman in the small town may now 
buy, under their trade-mark name, the 
very same models that are shown and 
sold on Fifth Avenue. 

Winter has now flown, and women feel 
the need of a new coat, dress, or waist with 
which to start the spring. Do you fully 
realize the excellent values represented by 
the three dresses illustrated below, each 
of which may be had for fifty-five dollars? 
The dress at the left embodies the new 
mode of the three-piece costume with its 
cape and skirt to match and the upper 
part of the frock of a lighter shade. Ifa 


Designed to meet the spring, this three-piece sutt 
of Canton crépe has bead trimming. - Black with 
citron, pumpkin, or green, or in navy with Phan- 
tom blue or Egyptian red; 14 to 38; about $55 
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Crepe Roma lends itself charmingly to the de- 

velopment of the- gown at right, beaded in an 

original design. Begonia, rust, Phantom blue, 

green, white, black, or navy; 14 to 42; about $55 
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BLUEBIRD HAT ‘ 


TAILORED-ALL-BY-HAND WAIST 


Plaiting and hand drawn-work, finish 
this hand-tatlored, white dimity waist; 32 
to 46; about $6.95. Black, navy, brown, pur- 
ple, or red Italian milan hat; about $20 


THE ROSEMARY DRESSES 
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more formal type of gown is desired for 
afternoon receptions, the model of .crépe 
Roma in the center might be preferred. 
This same frock could appear in the lighter 
shades at an informal dinner. A frock to 
wear to church or spring weddings is a 
necessity, and to fulfil this need none could 
be more highly recommended than the 
frock of crépe mongol at the right below. 

Coats and capes vie with each other this 
spring. The choice depends, of course, 
on the use to which the wrap is to be put. 
If motoring or sports wear in general is to 
be considered, either of the coats on the 
opposite page would prove acceptable. 
The one at the left in a straight flaring 
model is particularly well suited to the 
stouter type of figure, while the belted 
model becomes the slimmer woman. De- 
veloped somewhat after the English lines, 


Ask your dealer for the models on both these 
pages under their trade-mark name. If he does 
not carry them, write National Shopping Service, 
Good Housekeeping, for the name- of a dealer 





Lengthened panels present a new skirt vogue and 
tabs answer for girdle on this frock of crépe 


mongol trimmed with satin beads. Black, navy, — 


brown, or Phantom blue; 14 to 38; about $53 = 
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this belted coat adopts leather in the 
form of buckles and buttons as trimming. 
Cut on military lines, the cape at the 
right below has a decidedly mannish ap- 
pearance, such as many women seek. 


Hand-Tailored Blouses 


Tailored waists are an important item 
of the spring wardrobe, and two unusu- 
ally pretty models are here shown. The 
model at the top of the opposite page 


is not only hand-tailored, but exqui- 
sitely tucked and worked with hand- 
drawn-work. Its pointed Tuxedo collar 
_ will make it a favored style, for the 


~ square-cut Tuxedo collar worn for the last 


_ The blouse below, 
throughout, is charmingly youthful with 


year proves unbecoming to many types. 
also hand-tailored 


_ its Peter Pan collar and fast-colored dots. 


A new conceit of the spring is the fringed, 


hand-tailored skirt below, which has been 


generally adopted for sports. This model 


is obtainable in either an imported material 


_ or at a more reasonable price in a domestic 


fabric. With a sweater to match and 
In a brown and tan herringbone or in a large vari- 
ety of fabrics, this single-breasted, 39-inch, tai- 
lored box-coat comes in misses’ and women’s sizes; 
about $37.50 io $75, depending upon fabric used 





KLEINERT’S 
DRESS SHIELD 
GUIMPE 


Hand-embroidered dots and pass-stitching trim 
the hand-tailored, striped dimity waist at right 
below. All white, or white with black, blue, coral, 
tan, green, or lavender dots; 32 to 42; about $6.95. 
Of imported material, the fringed skirt comes 
in tan, Copenhagen, lavender, gray, rose, or green; 
about $19.75; in a similar domestic material in 
the same shades; about $14.50. Sunshine braid 
hat with wool appliqué, wool crocheted edge, and 
Pebble cloth facing in mimosa, old rose, periwinkle 
blue, jade, Copenhagen, or gray; about $17.50 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX COATS AND CAPE 


either of the tailored waists illustrated, a 
smart sports costume is achieved. The 
hat which accompanies the skirt and 
blouse below is of a soft sunshine braid 
with wool appliqué and crocheted edge, 
and according to its color, proves suitable 
for street or country wear. The hat onthe 
blouse on the opposite page, with its rolled, 
haircloth brim and jet spikes, is of a purely 
tailored type, but extremely smart in line. 


A New Dress-Shield Device 


In the busy rush of life today women 
find little time to stitch shields into dresses. 
A clever woman solved this problem by 
suggesting to one of the leading rubber 
companies of this country the simple and 
practical dress-shield guimpe at the left. 
Fashioned from the daintiest cotton net 
and picot finished around the neck, this 
guimpe is cut low enough front and back 
for any but the most extreme style. In 
its armholes are dress shields, stitched 


fast, in just the correct position, which 


remain flat and smooth no matter how 
much the arms are moved. 


Fashioned of cotton net, picot finished around 
the neck, and cut low enough front and back for any 
but the most extreme style, the slip-on dress-shield 
guimpe in center comes in 32 to 44; about $1.75 









BLUEBIRD HAT 
DAVIDOW SKIRT 
TAILORED-ALL-BY-HAND WAIST 






Of a soft, fleecy fabric of blue and gray, or in 
awide variety of sports fabrics, this cape achieves 
a mannish appearance. Misses’ and women’s 
sizes; about $30 to $65, according to ee: used 


‘camel’s hair or various 
s of double-faced cloth, at right, has 
uttons and b misses’ and women’s 


ut $40 to $75, according to fabric used . 
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IN. THE NEW worm 
Spring Acclaims the Ty eee are 


HANGES are seldom sudden in 
fashions; they have a way of work- 
ing their way into the mode, thus 

gradually bringing a transformation in 
styles. This spring the general silhouette 
remains unchanged, as lines for the street 
are straighter and simpler than ever. 
These simple lines, which have been worn 
for several seasons now, have evolved a 
decidedly new vogue in the three-piece 
costume. ‘ Whether for the street or for 
sports, this costume takes the lead. It is 
here impersonated in tweeds and twills, 
but as the season progresses it will also 
adopt the lighter fabrics of summer. This 
three-piece costume invariably uses a dress 
as foundation. It is sometimes a one-piece 
style, but more often its skirt is of wool and 


These models have been selected with care and 
present excellent values. We shall be happy to 
buy them for you upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Interesting is the somewhat fuller sleeve held in 
at the wrist of this one-piece, Canton crépe dress 
with a skirt embroidered in self-color. Navy, 
black, henna, periwinkle, gray, or carmella; $48 


Smartest for the spring 
1s this three-piece 
costume consisting of 
a navy wool twill 
cape and dress, the 
laiter cut on the new- 
est lines with a tan 
Krépeknit upper part; 
$68. Black Milan 
straw hat; $22.50 


Of generally becoming 
lines, the one-piece 
dress of navy twill, 
braided in black at 
right, shows the new 
three-quarter sleeve; 
$55. Black, henna, 
or navy crépe hat with 
siraw facing and fancy 


feather on side; $30 
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For street wear, the 
tailored woman . ac- 
claims this tailleur of 
navy tricotine 
trimmed with se 
strappings, which m 
be worn with or wit 
i a a / se sem 

ox effect 1s a favo "ho. 8 
line of spring; $42.50 37 
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wool twill three-piece 
costume at left, t 
dress with an upper 
part of  self-colored 
crépe having be 
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the upper part, starting at a low waist-line, 
of self-colored silk. This type of dress 
combines the skirt and overblouse we have 
worn in the past years, thus replacing little 
by little the réle blouses and skirts have 
played. Over this dress a short, semi-box 
coat may be worn, as shown at the right 
below on the opposite page, or a smart, 
hip-length cape, as illustrated at the left 
above of the opposite page. ‘This three- 
piece costume is not only smart but prac- 
tical, and the two models here illustrated 
are exceptionally good values, which will 
give excellent service and satisfaction in 
every way. Though a leading style, the 
three-piece costume finds rivals in the tai- 
lored suit, which is reclaimed by spring, and 
the one-piece dress and long, drapable cape. 















‘Two attractive suits are here displayed. 
The one of Poiret twill at the right above 
on the opposite page is acclaimed by the 
strictly tailored woman who wears it with a 
tailored, Peter Pan waist. , Its simple, 
straight lines make for smartness. The 
same cut is carried out below in the tweed 
suit in the center, which will be a favorite 
with younger girls, tweeds having monopo- 
lized the tailored world for both street and 
sports wear. This suit, in pretty light 
colors, may be had in misses’ sizes only, but 
will adapt itself to the small woman too. 


One-Piece Dresses and Capes 


There are women who prefer the straight, 
one-piece dress and cape to either of the 
costumes mentioned. Two dresses which 
we can highly recommend are those shown 
on the opposite page, the one at the extreme 
left deciding on braid as trimming, and the 
other on self-colored embroidery. This 
trimming lends a point of interest to the 
dresses without detracting from their ex- 
cellent lines. A smart cape to wear with 
either of these dresses is that below, which 


figure. The tweed coat at the left below 
in a loose, flaring style is a practical model 
for motoring or sports wear in general. 


a woman may gracefully drape to suit her 


Although in misses’ sizes only, it will fit 
the small woman also. 

Plaid effects are good this spring, not 
only in skirts and suits, but in sweaters 
also; a smart model after this order, in in- 
teresting color combinations, being shown 















Wool sweater with 
hairline stripe of green 
and orange fiber com- 
bined. Tan, Copen- 
hagen, or navy; $4.50. 
Tweed,  silk-lined 
coat at right in tan, 
blue, rose, or laven- 
der; 14 to 20 yrs., 
$27. Straw hat, $15 | 


wn Debeed.. -- leads: 10 
- tailored fabrics 
whether for street or 
. sports, as indicated 
by the suit in center, 
cut on semi-box lines, 
and worn with or with- 
out a belt. Rose, tan, 
_ gray, or French blue; 
Me 14 to 20 years, $35 
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at the left. Another sweater at the right, 
featuring the bateau neck, is a pretty style 
for sports. Some of the newer models are 
slashed down the front and then tied close 
at the neck, revealing, the waist to a greater 
extent than the usual slip-on models. The 
tuxedo sweater is in favor also and gener- 
ally preferred by the older woman. Sweat- 
ers are of infinite variety and promise to be 
worn more than ever this spring and sum- 
mer with light and dark sports skirts. 
Hats invariably boast a brim, which may 
be straight or take an upward turn front 
and back. Leather appliqué which trims 
the hat at the right of the group below on 
the opposite page, and birds and butter- 
flies embroidered in wool are some of the 
novel trimmings used on spring millinery. 










































































To complete a sports 
suit or as a comple- 
ment to a skirt thas 
slip-on sweater of mo- 
hair wool with a fancy 
drop stitch proves in- 
valuable. It shows the 
bateau neck and comes 
in tan, Copenhagen, 
gray, or orchid; $5 


Few wraps give such 
opportunity for grace 
as the cape, and a 
model of navy or black 
tricotine, showing an 
excellent cut, 1s at left, 
lined in self-colored 
crépe; $65. Yellow, 
navy, or black Can- 
ton crépe hat; $30 
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DRESSMAKER. 


Four I eading Costumes of the Spring Which Meet Every Requirement 


Of Smart Tailored, Afternoon, or Evening Wear 


O fulfill the leading spring require- 
ments we have taken for our dress- 
making lesson this month four of 


the most important frocks that comprise 
the average wardrobe of moderate means. 
An informal occasion would call for the 
gown below, consisting of a three-piece 
waist, one front and two back sections, one 
sleeve, a one-piece crépe meteor skirt, a 
one-piece front, lace overskirt, and a sash. 
This dress requires: 
3% yds. 40 in. wide crépe meteor at $4.50 


per yd... Pare teh te re ce eer. 
14% yds. 36 in. wide silk lace at $5.50 per yd. 6.88 

1% yds. 36 in. wide China silk for lining at 
$1.00 per yd. I.50 
$24.13 


A neatly fitting two-piece waist lining 
is a necessary foundation for this dress of 
gray crépe meteor and silk lace. The 
waist of the dress which is cut crosswise 
of the material is plain, the front being 
cut on each side in the form of a curve, 
giving a yoke effect that forms the top of 
the ‘armhole. The material is then gath- 
ered at the sides under this yoke, leaving 
the center plain and of one pivce. The 
dress opens in the back where it crosses 
and fastens to one side, as shown in the 
sketch second from the right of the figure. 
This waist section is slightly bloused and 
sewed to the lining at a low waist-line, 





except in the back where the left section 
is neatly finished and left loose to fasten 
at the side. ‘The sleeve ends in a long loop. 
The unusual one-piece skirt is cut on the 
cross of the goods, bringing the selvage 
to the bottorn of the skirt and forming a 
finish in place of the hem. The one-piece 
skirt is of gray crépe meteor and the front 
overskirt of gray silk lace. The charm of 
the skirt lies in the way the lace and crépe 
meteor overlap at one side. To achieve this 
effect the crépe meteoris split at the top and 
the lace at the bottom, the two then fitting 
into and overlapping each other, thus giv- 
ing the appearance of separate panels, 
while in reality the crépe meteor and lace 
are each of one piece. The lace overskirt 
hangs somewhat below the crépe meteor 
underskirt in the front. A sketch of this 
skirt detail is illustrated at the right of the 
figure. If simpler, a narrow lace panel 
could be cut in a separate piece and at- 
tached at the waist-line to hang over the 
crépe meteor skirt, thus doing away with 
the splitting of the lace and crépe meteor. 
This one-piece crépe meteor skirt and the 
lace everskirt are gathered and sewed to 
the lining at the waist-line. To enhance 
the beauty and sheerness of the lace, two 
bands of crépe meteor, two inches wide 
are applied across the front of the overskirt. 
An interesting variation of the three- 
piece suit is illustrated in the afternoon, 
transformation dress of black satin or 
black crepe marocain, at the right below. 
This model is a one-piece slip-on model 
with a one-piece front and a one-piece 
back from the neck to the hem, a one- 
piece sleeve, and a one-piece circular cape. 
This dress requires: 
5 yds. 40 in. wide black crépe marocain at 
$430. DER VO vis vane eet as eee ee 2 
2 yds. 3 in, wide monkey fur at $3.00 per yd. 6. 
14 yds. 40 in, wide pussy willow at $3.50 
per yd. for cape lining. 


114 yds. 36 in. wide China silk at $1.00 per 
yd. for lining dress. ..4 c= sie =a , 


Before starting the dress be sure that 
your lining fits well. When the lining is 


An interesting treatment of a crépe meteor wnder- 
skirt and lace overskirt achieves an unusual panel 
effect on the left side of the dinner gown (Ap. 3) 


at left, girdled with mauve and rose flowers 


A circular cape, edged with monkey fur becomes 
on occasion an apron front in the black crépe mar- 
ocain transformation dress. (Ap. 6), at right, 


beaded in a Bulgarian effect with white and red 


finished cut the dress pattern. Lay your 
front and back pattern each on a length- 
wise fold of material. Cut the sleeve in 
like manner. The one-piece cape is cut 
on a circular form so as to give the neces- 
sary flare. Now apply the embroidery 
which consists of squares of coral and por- 
celain beads. After the dress is cut and 
embroidered, sew up the side seams of 
the dress. Sew up the seam of the sleeve. 
In fitting your sleeve at the armhole, keep 
the underarm seam of the sleeve in a line 
witn the underarm seam of the dress. 
Face the neck and sleeves on wrong side. 
The cape is lined and mounted on a 
narrow band, using monkey fur as trim- 
ming, and is tied in front. This same 
cape may be used as an apron front to the 
dress, thus exaggerating the low waist-line. 
For a country-club dance or a dinner, 
none could be more charming than the 
evening gown of mauve crépe de Chine — 
and mauve silk lace at the top of the op- 
posite page, which has a one-piece front 
and a one-piece back from the neck to 
the hem, a one-piece circular cape, which 
by rolling over the arm forms the sleeve 
(a sketch of which is shown second from the 
right above the figure), and gathered lace 
panels falling on the sides to give fulness. 
A detailed sketch of this panel is shown 
second from the right below the figure. 
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Be sure to fit the lining carefully. Lay 
your front and back pattern each on a 
lengthwise fold of the material and cut. 
Cut the side panels on the length of the 
material, double fold. The one-piece cape 
is cut on a circular form to give the neces- 
sary flare and has center back laid on fold. 

Sew up the side seams of the crépe de 
Chine dress and attach lace panels at sides. 


Ee dress requires: 





yds. 40 in. wide crépe de Chine at $3.50... $12.25 

2 yds. 36 in. wide silk lace at $5.50 per yd. 13.75 
yds. 36-in. wide China silk at $1.00 per 

pad. ROD Need Sa yc ok atts I.50 

$27.50 


The perl looks with keen interest upon 
the three-piece suit which has taken the 
mode by storm. The model at the right 
consists of a two-toned dress combining 
black Kasha cloth or Poiret twill with red, 
Copenhagen, or mastic-colored crépe de 
_ Chine, and a coat to match the skirt. 


aes suit eres: 





PTE, bi ROR aes we Bees 22,00 
Uy3 wa ne in, “wide erépe de Chine at $3.50 per 
Be Geis 0 sw cele hens 8 nw Aw Ae were 380 08 Bivioe © 190.50 
aie S es. 40.in. Eek pussy willow at $3.50 = 
7Ge LOT, COAG WIRES «0 carrey, o.3.>, orale sas 6 10.50 
ibs aa 36 i in. iene Ee silk lining at $ r.00 
; MOR YOe Alda c het a3 te ss oes 1.50 
? ae : $44.50 


‘The dress has a two-piece upper part— 
one front and « one back section, one neck 
a band, sleeve, and a,two-piece skirt. The 
a4 three-piece coat has a one-piece back sec- 
. tion, two front sections that overlap each 
_ other, a collar and facing for either side 
of the front, and a one-piece sleeve. 
After sewing up the side seams of the 
upper part of the dress, gather the neck 
a circular band one inch and a halt 
de, embroidered in red chenille and 
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tched i in black. Slash the front down _ 


four or five-inches, which opening should 
be faced and then tied with a narrow, black 
cord and tassels. The embroidery worked 
on the neck-band should also trim the 
bishop sleeve on either side of the outer 
seam. Small, steel buttons follow the line 
of the embroidery on the neck and sleeves. 
Sew the shoulder seams together and sew 
the sleeves in place. The sleeve is gath- 
ered into an embroidered cuff an inch and 
a half wide. The lower part of the waist 
is cut in three points front and back, which 
are embroidered in black and red as above 
and overlap the cloth skirt. 

The two-piece skirt of black Kasha cloth 
or Poiret twill boasts the new godets or 
cartridge plaiting found on many of the 
new French tailleurs. These give the 
necessary fulness required across the sides 
and back. Slash the skirt at the bottom 
in two places, front and back, and bind 
these openings and the edge of the skirt 
with the contrasting colored material used 
in the upper part of the dress. 

We have now come to the three-piece 
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rect size 





Not merely the associate of 
adorn summer evening 


Three-piece sutts are the 
(4p. s for dre ss—aA p. 
cloth or Potret ni 
crépe de Chine, i, 


Well-cut patierns for the 
may be obtained in sizes 34, 3¢ 
for each dress and 30c. 
and address 


double-breasted coat. Cut the back sec- 
tion of the coat on a lengthwise fold of the 
material and the two front sections, collar, 
facing, and sleeve on the length of the 
material, double fold. Cut similar pieces 
for the lining, omitting the collar. 

After cutting the coat, sew up the side 
seams of the coat. Sew the shoulder seams 
together. Sew up the seams of the sleeves. 
In fitting the sleeve at the armhole, keep 
the underarm seam of the sleeve in a line 
with the underarm seam of the coat. Sew 
the two collar pieces together and apply 
them on the coat. Lay the facings on 
either side of the front sections and sew 
the outer edges together in a seam on the 
wrong side. Join the top of the facing to 
the collar with a slip-stitch, making the 
seam as inconspicuous as possible. The 
collar and upper part of the facing thus 
form the lapel of the coat. 

After sewing up the seams of the lining 
and having properly adjusted it, tack it 
into the coat, carefully hemming the sleeve 
lining to the body part of the lining. 


an outdoor costume, capes also 

frocks, as witnessed by the crepe de 

Chine gown (dp. 7) at left, boasting a circular cape, which 
sleeve. d gathered lace tunic falls on hther stde 


darling of the spring , and the model 
9 for coe ut) below, combining black Kasha 
with red, Copenhagen or mastic-colored 


with a pattern, comparatively casy to make 


costumes shovwn on both these pages 
», 38, and 40 upon receipt of 60c. 
Kindly give cor- 


Fashion Service 


for the coat or cape. 
Housekeeping 


oes 
Good 


We shall be happy to buy any of the articles shown 
on this page upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Hand-embroidered coat of all wool Cashmere, at 
right; $7.50. Hand-scalloped crépe de Chine cap; 


$2.75. Baby models shown are priced in layette 









Becoming School Frocks for the Spring 
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And a Pretty Layette for Baby too 


Of cotion crépe finished in a contrasting This one-piece frock of gray wool tweed 
color, this one-piece frock comes in Copen- has a collar and cuffs of linen bound in 


hagen, rose, or orchid; 12 to 16 years, $6.95 H ADSM De checked gingham. Sizes 8 to 12 yrs., SIGCS me 
Loti XO a ae 


The articles shown above may be 
bought separately or as layette 


Flannel bands, at 25c. ...  ... 
Silk and wool shirts, at 95c. 
Flannel skirts, at $1.95 . 

Nainsook skirts, at $1.50 
Nainsook slips, at $1.35 

Nainsook slip, at 

Pairs bootees, at 45c. . 
Hemmed diapers (18x36) 
Hemmed diapers (20x40) for 
Worsted hand-crocheted sacque, at 
Bib, at : 

Pillow slip, at .... rae 
Down pillow (silk covered), at ... 
Arnold knit towels, at45c .. ... 
Arnold knit wash-cloths, at 12'6c. 


45 Pieces 
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Green, blue, brown 
and white checked 
gingham frock at 
right; 6 to 10 yrs., 
$6.95. Bloomer 
dress of checked 
gingham in center, 
trimmed in white. 
Blue, brown, or = 
red and white; 6 

to 10 yrs., $3.75 





wear and the 
el of blue or brown 
Kindergart 

cloth at left s 
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To Ruth’s relief Judge Quinlan caught Ada’s implication of her finding of the order receipts. 


where are the orders themselves?’’ he demanded. 





“Now 


“I won’t tell you where they are,’ said Ada 


Meee Y OO R DE RS 


BOVE the tawny turgidity of the 
Mississippi, Dubuque, with her 
feet dabbled in slovenly back- 
waters and her head high among 

the Iowa hills, hangs, like the coffin of 
Mahomet, between the earth of yester- 
day’s achievement and the heaven of to- 
morrow’s prosperity. Reliquary for the 
tradition of French voyageurs and repos- 
itory of German breweries, its water-front 
has seen the river bring and take away its 
- power. Time was when north and east and 
west paid toll to its strategy of place, when 
lumberjacks and river kings rubbed elbows 
at its crowded bars, when rafts bore heavy 
burdens of forest logs to its buzzing mills, 
when steamers chugged in day after day to 
the landings, when land on the steep hill- 
side went skyrocketing in the boom mar- 
ket, when lead and zinc mines dotted 
the shore across the stream, when rail- 
roads thrust steel to its portals, when hope 
and labor turned the wheel of men’s ener- 
gies to grind the wheat of accomplishment. 
Now, with all its outposting of the fertile 
valleys behind its summits, the town 
seems to wait as quietly as its flanking 
convents and monasteries for events be- 


-" 
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yond its own making to rouse it from a 
slumbrous apathy. But, like the torrent 
of the river rushing to its destiny beneath 
the drowsy placidity of its yellow surface, 
the current of the city’s humanity plunges 
on. In it, frail craft in the eddy, runs the 
story of Billy Stoneham, of Ruth Morgan, 
and of the other girl who changed their 
romance from a moonlight symphony to a 
battle for existence. 

Ruth Morgan’s father had come to 
Dubuque in the days of Diamond Joe 
Reynolds and those other frilled-shirted, 
jewel-studded buccaneers of the Father of 
Waters. Big, bluff, hearty, and more than 
a little ruthless, he had driven straight for 
his harbor of wealth, regardless of nearly 
everything in life but the beacon at its 
entrance. He made combinations with 
bankers, with lumber barons, with zinc 
mine prospectors, with any one who could 
prove to him ability to make money with 
him or for him. Year after year, while the 
high tide of the upper Mississippi ran, 


he piled up fortune. Most of it he put 
near the place of its finding, investing in 
land, and mills, and mines within sight of 
the hill where he built for himself a castle- 
like house. Late in life he married the 
daughter of one of his old associates. A 
timid girl who had always seemed bullied 
by her father, she became a pallid, hypo- 
chondriac woman, apparently bullied by 
her husband. If Morgan really browbeat 
his wife, she would have had revenge in 
their only child. While the old man lived, 
Ruth Morgan ruled her father. 

For as long as the town remembered her 
the girl had met it with the attitude of 
disdainful indifference usually affected by 
midland heiresses toward the place of their 
heritage. She never saw it with her 
father’s eyes, and when he died and she 
found herself at the verge of womanhood 
with an amazingly diminished rortune, she 
ascribed the misfortune to the character 
of the city of her father’s choice and in- 
stilled bitterness into her contempt. She 
wanted to go away, but her mother, de- 
termined upon invalidism, refused to be 
moved from her few but deep-rooted 
associations. 
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Sale 
fiercely, 
does anything here? 

“You have your own car,” 
protested. 

“And I’ve killed chickens on every road 
in Iowa.” 

“You could have friends.” 

“Who?” 

Her mother named them, children of 
families left like themselves on this savanna 
of prosperity. Ruth, not knowing that it 
was her father’s blood in her surging 
toward some type of pioneering conquest, 
shrugged off her logical associates. She 
had exhausted, she declared, the town’s 
opportunities for pleasure, and pleasure 
was all she wanted of life. Mrs. Morgan 
wept, comparing the rebelliousness of her 
daughter with her own youthful repression, 
but she sat tight in the big stone mansion 
on the crest of the hill} Ruth, raging 
against the restrictions of her environment, 
let off steam by wild riding on the roads of 
the three states which focus by the river. 
She was just deciding that she was going 
to Chicago to earn her own living when she 
met Billy Stoneham. 

Billy Stoneham, socially as well as 
geographically, was an outlander. Or- 
phaned in his childhood in one of the little 
towns across the river, he had been placed 
by the lawyer who managed his mother’s 
meager estate in a boys’ school which 
brought him to the edge of a college course. 
He earned that in the state university. 
Then he went to work in Chicago, but 
some memory of his boyhood on the river, 
some dream he had created in those adoles- 
cent years, drew him back to the Missis- 
sippi. Out of a queer vision of its regenera- 
tion he chose Dubuque for his working 
point. In the quiet business of the town 
his youth and breeziness blew the dust of 
his arrival in front of him. His creden- 
tials, letters from the university and from 
the Chicago bank where he had learned the 
A B Cs of his trade, won him the job he 
sought. He was assistant paying teller in 
the Iowa Eastern when Ruth Morgan came 
to the window. 

She looked him over with frank 
criticism. He looked at her~ with 
casual friendliness not untinged by 
audacity. She colored a little under 
his scrutiny, then recovered her usual 
manner of hauteur. The flaunting of 
it required her attention so insistently 
that she made a mistake in her count- 
ing, which Stoneham corrected. She 
caught the twinkle in his eyes and 
began to bristle, but some urge of 
youth and sex betrayed her. She 
thanked him, her dimples deepening. 

“Where did they find you?” she 
asked him. 

“I found them,” he told her in 
mock-confidence. 

“Do you like it here?” 

““T do—now.” 

His eyes discounted the past, itali- 

cized the present, and proclaimed that 
the reason for his enthusiasm was 
immediately in front of him. Ruth 
snatched at her departed dignity, 
catching it ere it fled beyond recall. 
She went out of the bank in her old 
manner of finding the earth very lowly 
and her own musings very lofty, but 
she drove her car past the Iowa East- 
ern five times that afternoon. 

That night she telegraphed to a 


just. rot here,” Ruth told her 
“like forgotten lumber. Who ever 
What’s there to do?” 
Mrs. Morgan 


.I do, too. 


Money Orders 


specialty shop in Chicago an order for new 
and gladsome raiment. She spent the next 
morning in trying out different styles of 
hair dressing. When she had decided upon 
one which seemed more metropolitan than 
its rivals, she almost covered it with her 
most becoming hat and went down to the 
bank. 

For a moment, as she walked across the 
floor to Billy Stoneham’s window, she was 
caught in the rush of a feminine confu- 
sion which hung out banners of cherry love- 
liness on her wind-tanned cheeks, but with 
that straight drive of determination which 


_had distinguished her father, she went to 


the point. 

“Tm Ruth Morgan,” she told him, 
needlessly, as she should have known. 
“Any one can direct you to where I live. 
Do you want to come to see me some night 
this week?” 

“*T wouldn’t mind,” he said. 

“T thought you wouldn’t.”. She smiled 
at him now, and he lost his insouciance. 
His response gave her back her courage 
which had ebbed a little before his speech 
of acceptance. ‘‘I don’t know where you 
live,” she went on, “‘but I supposed it was 
a boarding-house and that you’d be bored 
enough to come.” 

“Tt’s not a boarding-house,” he said. “I 
live with Mrs. Cramer. Ben, her boy who 
died, was in my class at school. ‘That’s 
how I happened to know them. I’m glad 
She’s awfully nice to me.” 

““And Ada? I suppose she’s nice, too?” 

“Oh, Ada!” His tone shouted good- 
natured scorn of her implication. 

“T used to know Ada,” she said, snatching 
at the straw for continuing conversation. 

‘“‘T don’t know her very well,” he assured 
her. ‘‘She’s doing some special work at 
night at the post office.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ruth. Her voice chilled 
over their persistence in holding to talk of 
Ada Cramer. Then, seeing the swift look 
of doubt in Billy Stoneham’s eyes, she ! 
feared lest he mistake her emotion for 
snobbery. “I’m glad you’re with the 
Cramers,” she said, with that directness 
she sensed he would like. ‘I hope they'll 








The Busy One 


By Dorothy Dow 


I have done the old things 
Over and over; 

Still the cookies must be made, 
Though I’ve lost my lover. 


Even if my eyes are wet, 
Stairways need tending; 

And my basket’s heaped with clothes 
Waiting for my mending. 


Still the dishes fill the sink— 
The rooms need sweeping; 
Ah... there’s little time, at best, 
In a day, for weeping. 


All the old things must be done— 
Dusting and baking; 

I’ve not even time to feel 
That my heart is breaking. 
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make you like the place so well that you’ll 
stay—long enough to come to see me.” 
“Oh, Dll come,” he promised, his eagér- 


ness flooding her like sunshine. ‘“To- 
night?” 
“No,” she said, thinking of the newly- 


ordered wardrobe. 

“Tomorrow night?” 

“Ves,” she said, deciding that, after all, 
her blue lace would be triumphantly effec- 
tive to a man who had _ not seen it before. 

“‘How did you know I wasn’t married?” 
Billy asked her as she was turning away. 

“T found that out yesterday,” she 
laughed. 

“For a slow town you’re a fast worker.” 

“ Aren’t you?” 

*“‘T’ll show you,” he threatened. 

The next night, however, in the vast, 
lamp-pricked dusk of the drawing-room 
of the Morgan castle he lost his intention 
of showing the girl his speed in the fine 
art of acquiring acquaintanceship. Ruth, 
posed under the golden radiance of an — 
aureoling light, seemed remote from the 
world through which he gayly moved. She 
reminded him of girls in magazine illustra- 
tions, just as the illuminated islands in the 
room reminded him of advertisements for 
fine furniture. Her mother, drifting in to 
meet him and drifting out again after ten 
minutes of complaining monologue, sent 
down the mercury of their meeting still 
lower. He was beginning to wonder why 
he had come to the house and why Ruth 
Morgan had bidden him, when she sud- 
denly shifted her attitude. To his surprise 
he found himself talking of his childhood, 
of his boyhood, of his work, of his plans. 
Under the mellowness of her listening he 
lost the verdancy of persiflage which he 
was wont to consider essential for the en- 
tertainment of girls. Before he realized 
where she had led him, he was telling her 
his standard of life. ~ 

“Some fellows,” he said, “‘say they only 
want enough to live on contentedly. That 
means a good deal these days, as it is. 
But just enough would never satisfy me. 
I want money, not merely for living ex- 
penses, but for power. You can’ ’t have 

much power without money,” he in- 

sisted, forgetting the philosophers of. 

his college reading. “I don’t want the 

power just for the making of more 

money, either. I believe in this old 

river. We've let it slide, and slip, and 

sleep along for years now, but the” 
day’s coming when the country’ S going. 
to wake up to what it means. Then 

it’ll all come back tenfold, a ineunane 

fold. And William Wallace Stoneham 

is going ito be on the Jobe when i 
happens.” — . 

“My father used to say we hadn’ 
yet seen the od of i 
greatness.” 

.“That’s just it. ( ; 
days, though, when the start Bl 
so hard.” 

“He said,” she told hime “tha 
start was always hard—except to t 
right sort of man.” = . s 

He took the challenge blithely. eee 
suppose you think that a bank cle 
isn’t the sort,” he jeered. ‘Well, 1 
going to stay a bank clerk only 
as long as I get two things out | 
I’m going to learn the ropes of t 
and I’m going to meet the 
ple. Then I shall. swing out, ar 

can watch my smoke.” ae 




















Then Billy Stoneham held out his arms, and Ruth Morgan went into them with the ecstatic sigh of the 


tired child who comes home. 


“But if you marry?” She could no 
more hold back the query than he could 
conceal his self-confidence in his ambition. 

“When I get five thousand dollars,” he 
said, “‘I’m going to marry.” 

“Then you’ve picked the girl?” She 
strove to hide the swift constriction in her 
throat. In the glow of the lamp-light he 
seemed suddenly dear. She had the feeling 


“You'll love me always?”’ he pleaded to her. 


that alien hands were reaching out to 
snatch him back from her after she had 
known him a long, long time. Her eyes 
grew more wistful than she knew, as they 
watched his face. 

“Ves,” he said, “‘I’ve picked the girl.” 


“Oh!” The silence seemed dense as 
river mist. ‘‘You’ve known her a long 
time?” - 


> 


“Always,’’ she promised 


“A very long time,” he said. His gaze 
came steadily to meet her own. ‘But I 
only picked her tonight.” Out of his 
knowledge of his audacity he achieved a 
smile. 

“Oh,” said Ruth Morgan. ‘‘Oh!” She 
clenched her hands.: ‘We'll talk about 
something else, Mr. Stoneham,” she man- 
aged to say with what she hoped was poise. 


od 
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“That’s all right,” he told her. “Vl 
be getting you used to the idea while I’m 
making the five thousand.” 

“But I—” she protested. 

“Vou’ll get used to it,” 
secure by her agitation. 

At the doorway, however, as he departed, 
he looked at her in swift dread. ‘‘I’m not so 
Ww ild as I sound,” he said, almost pleadingly. 

“T don’t want to be fresh, truly. I don’t 
know very much about girls like you. I 
worked too hard at college to have time for 
any, and I didn’t know any one at all in 
Chicago. Ilike you. You don’t know how 
much I like you already. Won’t you let me 
keep on liking you better all the time?” 

Ruth Morgan held out her hand to him 
as they stood at the top of the stairs below 
which city and river and hills spread out 
in phantom-like panorama of misty moon- 
light. ‘‘We’ll be friends,” she said softly, 
“while you’re making that five thousand 
for—for the other girl.” . 

“T didn’t say she was another—” he was 
protesting when she softly closed the 
door. 

He did not know that she stood at the 
window, watching him, as he went down 
the street, nor could he dream how long 
she stayed there, gazing down upon the 
place which his hope had transfigured 
from the town of her scorning to. the field 
of his endeavors. 

For two days she did not hear from him, 
and she drove thrice to the bank, intending 
to devise some errand to explain her visit, 
but a new timorousness assailed her, and 
she waited in a maidenly modesty which 
she herself could not explain. Her dis- 
turbances of mood—‘or she waxed hot 
with desire to see Billy Stoneham again 
and waned cold with anger at his delay— 
gave a pulse of excitement to the boresome 
Cetails of life. On the third day, just as 
she was deciding that she really should 
look up Ada Cramer, whom she had never 
liked, Stoneham telephoned. 

‘““‘Pve stayed away as long as I can,” he 
said. _‘“Won’t you let me come tonight?” 

“Yes,” she told him, determining on 
the instant to send last-minute regrets to 
the Danleys’ dance. “But why did you 
stay away?” 

“Tf you think ve known you long 
enough,” he almost shouted, ‘“T’ll tell you 
tonight.” 

“Would it make us better acquainted?” 
she laughed, and hung up 
the receiver. 


he said, made 


Money Orders 


down?” she asked the older woman, and 
winced under her gratitude. 

T ain’t goin’ far,’ Mrs. Cramer ex- 
plained. ‘I’m goin’ to stop at the post 
cffice to give Adaa package she wants. She 
won’t be coming home to supper tonight. 
She’s doin’ some extra work. Ill have 
to get supper though, just the same, for my 
boarder. He’s a nice boy,-ain’t he?” she 
demanded of Ruth. ‘‘He told me he met 
you.” 

“Ves,” said Ruth, “he is a nice boy.” 
Because Mrs. Cramer was one of those 
women who show the world their soul-side 
of boundless faith in human nature, and 


because, too, she dwelt outside her own 


social pale, the girl felt that she need not 
put up the Bete of pretense. “I don’t 
know but what he’s a very nice boy,” she 
smiled. 

“T told Ada that I knew you ‘d like him,” 
Mrs. Cramer went on ingenuously, “but 
she thought—”’ She paused confusedly. 

“Theat I wouldn’t? Why not?” 

“‘Oh, it wasn’t exactly that,” said Ada’s 
mother. ‘‘She’s different from me, you 
know. Ada sets a lot of store by money. 
I don’t. I say that God will provide. He 
always does.” 

She expounded her not-a-sparrow-falleth 
belief as they sped down into the business 
streets. Ruth, uplifted by the thought of 
Billy Stoneham, let slide statements so 
alien to her own creed of courageous piracy 
that at another time she would have 
scorned them, but the sight of Ada Cramer’s 
worried face, as she came out of the post 
office to meet her mother, brought to the 
other girl the conviction that there is a 
Martha for every Mary in the world. 
Even the hostility of Ada’s glance when 
their eyes met did not alter her decision 
that, in spite of Billy’s fondness for 
Mrs. Cramer, Ada was the tragic figure of 
the two. 

“T wonder what she gets out of life,” 
the girl thought as she swung‘down toward 
the bridge, ‘“‘or what she will get. It’s 
bad enough to be stranded here with 
money enough to pay the bills. But with- 
out it!” She whistled pensively. 

In the joy of the outdoors she drove away 
remembrance of the Cramers, of poverty, 
of problems, of all but the dream of young 
love in April. She traversed winding, up- 
hill roads, some of them soggy with mire, 
but all of them leading to vistas of luring 


loveliness. Sometimes she stopped to heer 
a robin’s song. Sometimes she plunged 
into a wood to pluck the sprays of wild 
cherry blossoms which seemed to express 
the lightsomeness of her pleasure. 

“‘T wonder if I love him,” she asked her- 
self a huncred times, only to put the answer 
back of the haze of delight in which her 
emotions clothed the day. 

Here and there she passed a farmhouse, 
and pictured herself dwelling there with 
Billy. “I could be happy anywhere,” 
she decided, “‘if L-really loved him.” 

As she drove the car back toward the 
sunset glory of the Iowa shore line she 
felt that she was driving the chariot of the 
sun, so- uplifted did her progress seem by | 
the knowledge that romance would be its 
ending. : 

At -the toll bridge, however, she dove 
down to earth with a sharp nose-spin. 
“Vo wre a fool, Ruth Morgan,” she told 
herself. ‘Any: one would think you’d 
never known aman before. What do you 
know about this one, anyhow?” 

Three hours later, standing on the sum- 
mit of the hill which the big stone house — 
flanked, Ruth Morgan decided that she 
knew all that any woman need know about 
Billy Stoneham. He had come, half- 
jauntily, half-timidly, only to be swept out 
into the soft spring night by the girl’s rest- 
lessness. ‘It’s too gorgeous to stay in,” 
she told him. ‘‘We’ll go to the top of the 
hill and pretend we own the world.” 

“We may yet,” he told her. 

They climbed, hand in hand, like chil- 
dren, until they came to the point where 
they could look down on the twinkling 
lights of the town. As they stood, gazing 
out over the picture which the moonlight 
made softly exquisite in gray and mauve, 
Ruth trembled in sudden consciousness of 
his nearness. From both of them, as if 
it had been a cloak for garish daylight only, 
slipped their young cynicism, their bold 
assertiveness of manner. Billy Stone- 
ham looked at her with loving, longing 
eyes, and, with the swift need of him flood- 
ing over the dikes of her repressions, she 
answered his question. As wordlessly as 
Louis the King and Friar Giles met on the 
hillside of Perugia and read each other’s 
souls, the boy and girl gazed into one an-- 
other’s eyes and knew that all the queries of 


life had been asked and answered. Then 


Billy Stoneham held out his arms, and Ruth 
Morgan went into them — 
with the ecstatic sigh of ’ 





Her mother’s com- -= 
plaints over her change in 
program for the evening, 
and Etta Danleys’s chilly 
acceptance of her an- 
nouncement that she was 
not going to the dance, 
failed to cloud the sun- 
shine which the message 
had brought her. She 
took out her car, always 
her safety-valve on high 
pressure of joy or discon- 
tent, starting toward the 
toll bridge for a run to- 
ward the Wisconsin 
mounds. On her way 
down-town she overtook 
Mrs. Cramer. Ina desire 
to talk about Billy Stone- 
ham, she drew up to the 
curb. 

{Cant take you 








Charybdis. 


Candidly Speaking 


the American man has a tough time. 
steer a successful course in either marriage 
or business requires all the skill of the old. 
mariner who avoided both Scylla and 
And to be expected to do it in 
both successfully—well, the divorce courts 
tell how many there are who fail. 
a big problem when you come to think about 
it—as you will when you read the serial by 
Peter Clark Macfarlane which begins next 
month. Put it down as something to look for 
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For moments wench ea 
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IN. all the years of his work for 

GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, Dr. 
Wiley has contended that the 
best time to begin to prolong 
an. individual’s life is at its be- 
ginning. This article reiterates 
that contention, and is full of 
practical advice for those who 
have new life in their keeping; it 


NE of the natural consequences of 
the Maternity and Infancy Hy- 
giene Act has been a greatly in- 
creased number of inquiries from 

all parts of the country relating to diet 
and hygienic conditions and exercise dur- 
ing pregnancy. Many of these letters 
come from far-away points, long distances 
from medical attention and in isolated 
localities. One of the encouraging condi- 
tions in regard to these matters is that 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING penetrates localities 
where doctors seldom go. During the past 
ten years similar letters have been coming 
from readers of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
On two occasions I have taken the oppor- 
tunity in these articles to dwell briefly 
upon some of these more important ques- 
tions, particularly the diet. The time has 
now come when a more careful and formal 
presentation of these fundamental facts 
seems necessary. 

Not only is there a present demand, but 
in the near future, under the Maternity and 


“Infancy Act, the agents of the Children’s 
Bureau, and of the several states, will be 


called upon to give information of a proper 
kind to expectant mothers. As Goop 
Hovusexeepinc has taken the lead in these 


_ matters, it is only proper that it should now 

- attempt to formulate in a definite manner 

-_. the fundamental principles of hygiene, diet, 

ef ‘clothing, and exercise’ suitable for the best 

"interests of the pregnant woman and of the 
unborn child. 


Had. it not been for civilization, which 
has’ many sins to answer for, the female of 


_ the genus homo would proceed as wild and 
_ domesticated animals do normally to bring 


oy her young. Whatever other disad- 


van 


pe civilization may have brought, - 
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there is no question of the fact that it has, 
with its illogical and unnatural fashions, 
habits of life, artificial diets, and improper 
clothing, greatly diminished the vitality of 
the generative processes. Coincident, how- 
ever, with the advance of civilization has 
been the development of a careful, scien- 
tific study of all the conditions of maternity. 
These are found in the standard medical 
works of all civilized nations. The infor- 
mation therein given, however, does not 
reach the public at large, but only serves 
as a guide for the physician who is in at- 
tendance. Now the conditions are chang- 
ing. While it is not advisable in any way 
to try to teach the principles of scientific 
medicine to the public at large, it is highly 
necessary that the scientific principles of 
hygiene, and especially of diet and exer- 
cise, should be generally known. 

It is indeed a rare thing that the young 
expectant mother knows anything at all 
about the condition. on which she has 
entered. This, probably, is a fault of her 
mother and her grandmother rather than 
her own. If she should attempt, in a med- 
ical work, to understand something about 
what is going on in this new condition 
in which she finds herself, she probably 
would be so puzzled by the strange terms 
and methods of expression that her confu- 
sion would only become worse confounded. 
It is possible, nevertheless, in plain and 
simple language to set forth some of the 
fundamental conditions. 

In the first place, the expectant mother 
usually belongs to one of two classes: 
first, the normal class, the woman whose 


isa valuable guide for every 
expectant mother. We further 
advise her—and her husband— 
to join the League for Longer 
Life at once. Write to Dr. 
Wiley, Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a copy of 
his questionnaire, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelop 
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Getting Ready for Baby 
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ambition and desire is to bear children; 
and, second, the abnormal class which re- 
gards pregnancy as a great misfortune. 
Right at the start, therefore, the mental 
condition of the woman is of the utmost 
importance. The willing mother is in a 
mental state capable of assimilating and 
utilizing all the information at hand for her 
benefit and the benefit of the unborn child. . 
The other woman is much more likely to be 
interested in methods of avoiding the con- 
dition of pregnancy than in a course of life 
which will promote its natural progress 
to completion. But even in the case of the 
willing mother there are many psychic 
disturbances which attend conception, and 
these must be considered. While in a 
natural condition of life there would be no 
very great disturbance of the bodily func- 
tions, in the present artificial conditions 
there is usually a very considerable degree 
of disturbance of natural processes. Psy- 
choses of all kinds are likely to develop. 
Cravings for unusual and unnatural foods 
may arise and, in general, a condition of 
nervous strain which is likely to upset, to 
a certain extent, all the natural processes. 
In addition to these psychic conditions 
there arises also actual physical derange- 
ment. The growth of the uterus and the 
pressure it exerts upon the rectum may 
tend to produce constipation. At a later 
period, the reflexes from the uterus may 
cause nausea and general physical discom- 
fort. In the advanced stages of pregnancy 
there is likely to be temporary nephritis, 
that is, inflammation of the kidneys and 
the appearance of albumin in the urine. 
Swelling of the feet and legs may also take 
place in these later (Continued on page 136) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 84) 
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KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
Before the war, peasants like these made Russia one of the greatest wheat-exporting countries of the world. Today 
their land is gripped by the worst famine of modern times, with Bolshevism and drouth sharing the blame for it — 


The Milkwoman of Moscow = 


NNA ANDREEVNA knocked at 

my door several times before I 

asked her to come in. To say 

that she knocked is stretching 

the truth. She pushed open the door, 
wedged in her stocky shoulders with their 
load of clanging milk cans, and shouted, 

“Maloka,” 

“Maloka, nyet,” I answered, and that 
finished the business for the day. 

A growing curiosity: about the stolid 
peasant woman behind the broad, cheery 
face and powerful voice led me one morn- 
ing to change the answer. 

“ Nada maloka,” I said. 

Anna came in and sat on the edge of 
my rose-colored sofa while I searched for 
something to hold the milk. 

Before the revolution, if Anna An- 
dreevna had come to my door in Moscow 
with milk, she would have stood in the 
hall humbly waiting for me to give her 
permission to enter, or to sit. Immedi- 
ately after the revolution she might have 
sat on my sofa with the proud self-assur- 
ance of the person newly come into rights 
or riches. Now she sat there quite un- 
consciously and, sitting, gave me bits of 
herself. 

T learned of the village from which she 


comes every morning by train, by river, 
co 


B €.$'$.:€ teary, 


and afoot. I learned of Nusha, her little 
girl; of the three boys and _ the grandchil- 
dren, too. Of Bailishka, the white cow 
that gives good milk, and Droitchka who 
must go to the butcher because she is not 
worth her keep. From Anna I learned 
the life of that army of peasant milk- 
women who come trudging into Moscow 
through summer heat and winter snow, 
slowly, laboriously, inefficiently, but cheer- 
fully bringing the city’s babies their food. 

Finally the day arrived for which I had 
been adroitly maneuvering. I was in- 
vited to visit the village, spend a week-end. 
in Anna’s new house, and see for myself 
her tiny cross-section of peasant Russia. 
Irina, who was in my room doing some 
translations, was included in the invita- 
tion. 

It was two o’clock on a Saturday after- 
noon when Anna Andreevna.came for us. 
She set her milk cans down on the floor 
and herself on the sofa while I packed my 
bag. Then she swung her cans up over 
her shoulder, shouted “Podyomte, pod- 
yomte’’? (Come on), and started down the 
hall with a long, swift, flat-footed, mannish 
stride. Her full skirt sagged in a train 
and swept the floor after her. 
was tied up in a coarse, gray wool shawl, 
and under her heavy, black leather coat, 


. 


against her. 


Her head woolen p/atoks and leather coats 


sheepskin lined, hung a coarse apron of 
homespun linen. 

She led the way to the tramway on ‘the 
Teatralni Ploschat. ‘There we sat our- — 
selves down on her milk cans to wait. 
The train was to leave at 4:20. -She had 
allowed herself two hours and twenty 
minutes to cover a distance for which 
a half-hour should suffice. Before we 
were safely established in the teplushka, | 
the tiny box car which was to carry uson 
the first lap of our journey, I saw the — 
reason for her reckoning. We waited — 
for the tramway half an hour ror more, 
Then Anna took up her milk cans again, © 
swung them to place over her shoulder, 
and calling once ' more, “ Podyomte i 
podyomte,” started to cover the m 
to the Alexandrovsky depot on foot. S$ ‘ 
had allowed all the time possible for ¢ 
ing the street car, and a had 












It was raining when we reached. th 
depot. There were tickets to be ae 
which might mean standing in line. Time 
had to be allowed for this. Anna pushe 
her way through the crowd to the platf 
near the gate where a line of wom« 


own sat squatting on their m 
She circled the group, asking ¢ ca 


across the car. Out of the 
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she had any extra tickets. To each she 
explained that she was entertaining an 
American guest. One after the other 
their eyes lifted, and they turned aston- 
ished, curious glances in my direction. 
When Anna found tickets, we settled down 
“again on the milk cans. All the others 
had sunflower seeds. Irina bought some 
for us, and we joined the munching com- 
pany. 

The wind swept under the covering. 
The rain soaked our coats and gathered in 
puddles at our feet, but the milkwomen, 
afraid to lose their places near the tracks, 
continued to sit. At four the train came, 
and we crowded through the gate, a 
jumble of clinking cans, swishing skirts, 
and pushing shoulders. We scrambled up 
the steep steps of the feplushka, pushed 
our way to a place near the wall, and again 
sat down on the milk cans. 

A slightly younger-looking copy of Anna 
herself joined us, and our hostess intro- 
duced her daughter. She also was a milk- 
woman, and already her family was almost 
as big as her mother’s. I asked her if the 
revolution had made much change in her 
life. 

“Before, our men went to the factories, 
and we stayed home. Now 
the factories are closed, and 
the men stay home, and we 
go to town,” she said. 

“Why don’t you send the 
men with the milk?” I 
asked. 

“Milk is not men’s work,” 
she said. ‘They are not fit 
for it. They are no good at it.” 

I asked about life in the 
village. 

Anna answered: ‘Some 
have it good. For some it is 
bad. We have-got a new 
house, and that is good, but 
for all the eating is poor.” 

As the crowd grew, the 
shouts to stand up and make 
more room became more and 
more frequent, and we gave 
way to the wish of the major- 
ity. 

Twenty minutes’ wait and 
forty minutes’ travel brought 
us to a station in the woods. 
Anna hustled us off to a wait- 
ing-room full of peasants who 
sat huddled against the wall 
in sheepskin shubas. Here 
we put in two hours watching 
for the shower of red sparks 
which would announce the 
coming of the engine. It was 
dark when we finally scram- 
bled aboard the moving car 

and pushed our way through 
the crowd. There were no 
lamps in the train. Now and 
then a cigarette lighter picked 
a face from the mass for a 
moment, then died out and 
let it fall again back into the 
blackness. Sometimes it was 
the bearded, grizzled face of an 
o'd peasant, but more often 
that of a young worker. The 
milkwomen did not smoke. 
Here and there one dozing 
head dropped forward on a 
chest. Now and then Anna 
gave a reassuring call to me 
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Bessie Beatty 
darkness came the bantering chatter of 
a group of village boys and girls returning 
from work in soviet institutions. Their 
talk was of the weather, the increase in 
wages, the reduction of pyok or ration, 
food—scraps of one thing and another 
detached themselves from the jangle of 
tongues. They spoke of the long names 
for all the government institutions and 
the cleverness of the abbreviations. One 
of the boys teasingly declared that in his 
institution the girls did not count for much. 
The girls retaliated indignantly that they 
had very good places and were given the 
most responsible work. It was insignifi- 
cant chatter, most of it, like that of people 
the world over simply passing the time. 

It was nearly eight when the train 
stopped, and Anna again shouted her 
familiar ‘‘ Podyomte.” 

The village was once part of the estate 
of Usupoff, whose son, young Prince Usu- 
poff, killed the monk Rasputin. The 
family was one of the most liberal of the 
old aristocracy, and when the revolution 
came, the estate was left intact. In dis- 
tance it is only fifteen miles from Moscow, 
but in actual traveling time it is four hours. 
For all the influence that Moscow has had 
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The work of a milkwoman is hard, and the hours are to 
She makes about thirty thousand paper rubles 
in a day—less than thirty cents in American money 


OI 
upon it, it might be fifteen hundred miles 
away. 

The sky had cleared in spots, and a 
grip of stars shone the more brightly 
against a black patch of cloud hanging 
above the distant lights of Anna’s village. 
She plunged on ahead of me through the 
dark, her milk cans clattering and her 
strong, cheery voice calling to me not to 
stumble. Her daughter and Irina fol- 
owed us. We came in a few minutes to 
a place where a small, twisting river lay 
shining between low, black banks. Anna 
took my hand to guide me down the steep 
decline to the low, flat-bottomed boat al- 
ready crowded with other villagers shouting 
to us to hurry. Some one took the oars 
and rowed us across the river. 

We scrambled up the other bank and 
started across the marshy fields toward 
the cluster of lights a mile away. Three- 
quarters of the way across the distance 
Anna’s daughter and the other villagers 
said good night and turned off. Anna led 
us on to the house where the first lights 
gleamed. 

We went through the courtyard, past 
the good cow and the one that must be 
killed, and into the house. Finished only 
a month and a half, it was 
shiningly, strikingly new, and 
Anna was proud of it. It was 
made from heavy, split logs 
with grass and moss wedged 
between them to keep out 
the winter wind. 

There was a tiny kitchen 
occupied almost entirely by 
a huge, brick stove. The 
living-room was furnished 
meagerly, a table and six 
straight chairs. From the 
holy corner high up against 
the ceiling, five gold-and-sil 
ver-robed madonnas looked 
down upon the table. The 
ikons were wreathed in gar- 
lands of red and gold, roses 
and lilies of the valley. A 
strip of hand-made lace, white 
and delicate, ran along the 
base of them, with four hang- 


ing lamps suspended on 
chains in front. In one of 


the lamps a tiny light wick 
flickered. 

Anna motioned to us to take 
off our shoes, and brought us 
valenik, loose, high felt boots 
which had been warming with 
the cat on the top of the stove. 
Our feet were wet and cold, and 
the warmth of the house and 
the shoes was solid comfort. 

Anna took off her leather 
coat and shawl and tied a 
lighter platok over her head. 
With the change of clothes 
and the returning home a 
subtle change came over her. 
The world of business, of 
milk cans and rubles, was 
left outside. Here she was a 
woman, a home-maker, a 
hostess,» a mother beaming 
in the midst of her family. 
She introduced me first to 
her sons, sixteen, eighteen, 
and twenty-one, and then 
Nusha, her daughter, 
who is fourteen. Each of 
them (Continued on page 207) 
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Fish 
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VERY housekeeper in the land at 
frequent intervals deplores the 
fact that her menu from day to 
day and week to week presents 

a certain sameness, try as she may to vary 
her choice of foods. Nevertheless, as 
a nation, and as individuals, we neglect 
a source of food which is plentiful and only 
moderately expensive, and which if more 
widely used would increase the variety 
of our table to a marked degree. Fish 
- is thought of as a food to be used but one 
day a week, and in the inland communi- 
ties, even its use one day a week stops 
for the most part with the first frost which 
closes the near-by lake or river. A few 
types of fresh salt water fish are shipped 
rather infrequently, but as the demand is 
not a steady one, tne housekeeper of the 
inland community usually limits her choice 
of fish to one or two tinned varieties to 
which she has become accustomed, with 
little thought that there are many other 
delicious fishes—tinned, smoked, and dried 
—of which she may have a supply through 
the ‘year. ~ 
There are many varieties of salt and 
smoked fish obtainable. Some of the 
62 
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aN equip herself for the service of feeding her family should be the purpose 
and aim of each housewife, and what better way than to follow the teachings 
In a kitchen equipped for the purpose we are constantly 
Recipes and methods alike—in fact, all that appears on these 
pages—bespeak the result of careful experiments on the part of our cook- 
Plan variety in your meals each day with our pages as your leader, 
for every recipe in itself produces a dish that has been thoroughly tested, tasted, 
and standardized by us, before it is offered to you. 
time-saving and step-saving cookery methods to ease the routine of your daily 
Use us all you can, and if these pages do not contain just the individual 
help which you need, we shall be glad to assist you by mail. 
with a stamp enclosed for our reply, to the Department of Cookery, 
105 West 39th Street, New York City 
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most satisfactory are smoked salmon, 


sturgeon, whitefish, finnan haddie, salt . 


mackerel, dried Italian sardines, smoked 
herring, and of course, our old stand-by, 
cod. When these are cooked so that their 
flavor is properly developed, even the 
most fastidious epicure must give approval. 

Smoked salmon and sturgeon are the 
most expensive, but a little of either will 
flavor.a large amount of food material 
when combined in a fish loaf or casserole 


dish. Freshen either by cutting in thin -and one-fourth teaspoonful each of : 
_ pepper, and paprika. 


slices and soaking in cold water for one 
hour, changing the water at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Smoked Fish Casserole makes a most 
savory dish. Freshen one cupful of 
smoked sturgeon or salmon and cut into 
shreds. Have ready two cupfuls of cooked 
or canned peas, one cupful of cooked 
celery, one cupful of cooked onions, two 
hard-cooked eggs, one and one-half cup- 
fuls of dried bread. crumbs, and two cup- 
fuls of thin white sauce to which one- 
fourth teaspoonful each of salt, pepper, and 


paprika have been’ added for seasoning. ; 
In a buttered casserole place a thin layer — 
of crumbs; on this place layers of salmon, 


brown in a hot oven. 


the fish together or tie with strip 


peas, celery, and onions until all have been 

used. Leave enough crumbs for the top. — 
Pour white sauce over all, cover with the — 
rest of the crumbs, dot over with butter, 
using two tablespoonfuls, and bake until ~ 


For a fish loaf add to three cupfuls of Sim 
stale bread crumbs one pint of scalded om : 
milk. Let stand fifteen minutes and add — 
one cupful of smoked sturgeon or salmon, 
freshened and shredded, two. eggs beal 













Bake at 400° | 
for about one hour, or steam if prefer 
Serve with tomato, pea, or parsley sa 

Smoked whitefish is especially delici 
prepared in the Italian fashion. Stea 
three whitefish, weighing about one- 
pound each, until tender—not more: 
five to ten ‘minutes will be needed, — 


with this dressing: To-one canta a S 
breadcrumbs, add one-third cupf i 


one-eighth teaspoonful ache ol nut 
and cinnamon. Mix together well. 


ghecse-cloth, place ina ee 


' point. 
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with oil using two tablespoonfuls, and bake 
in a hot oven until crisp and brown. 

To ireshen finnan haddie, cover it with 
cold water in a baking pan, put into 
a hot oven, and let it reach the boiling- 
Drain off the water and dot gen- 
erously with butter, return to the oven, 
and brown well—twelve to fifteen minutes. 
Finnan Haddie au Gratin, Finnan Haddie 
in Cream or with Creole Sauce en Casserole 
are all delicious and are easily prepared. 

Salt mackerel baked in cream will give 
zest to any meal. Salt mackerel should 
be well freshened before cooking. If 
freshened overnight, put the fish in a large 
pan of water and let sufficient water drip 
into the pan to keep it changing constantly; 
always soak it flesh side down. If fresh- 
ened during the day, change the water 
frequently. Salt mackerel may be sub- 
stituted for finnan haddie in any of the 
combinations mentioned, and both types 
of fish lend themselves most satisfactorily 
to soufflés and to fish soups of the cream 
and chowder variety. 

Of canned fish we commonly use three 
varieties, salmon, tuna, and sardines— 
and occasionally crab meat, lobster, oys- 
ters, and clams. Kippered herrings are 
very good freshened slightly, then pan 
broiled ina little oil with lemon juice added. 
Soaking them in lemon juice before cook- 
ing improves the flavor. 

Kippered Herring Salad is excellent and 
is best prepared from the smoked kippered 
herring purchasable by the pound, though 
the canned variety may be used. Boil 
the fish in water enough to cover it for 
five minutes. Remove it from the water, 
bone and shred it. To one-half cupful of 
the shredded fish, add two cupfuls of finely 
diced celery, one green pepper chopped, 
one hard-cooked egg chopped, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
each of onion salt, pepper, and paprika. 
Add enough good mayonnaise to moisten 
well, and arrange on beds of lettuce. 
Serve with additional mayonnaise. 

When stuffing eggs for a picnic or for 
an egg salad to be used at luncheon or 
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supper, make a paste of tne freshened 
kippered herring, adding to one-half cup- 
ful of the fish three chopped sweet pickles, 
three stuffed olives chopped, the yolks of 
four hard-cooked eggs, one tablespoonful 
of olive oil, and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, with pepper, paprika, and 
a dash of cayenne. Mix thoroughly and 
stuff the egg-whites with this mixture, 
serving on lettuce with mayonnaise. 

A unique use of anchovies is found when 
they are combined with soup. To a cupful 
of beef bouillon add one chopped anchovy 
for flavoring, and serve with crisp crotitons. 
Cream of Celery Soup with Anchovies 
is very savory. Make your soup in the 
usual manner, pour into hot cream soup 
cups, putting two anchovies in each dish 
before pouring in the soup. Sprinkle 
with paprika. 

Canned shell fish are easily obtainable 
in all parts of the country. Here are some 
excellent recipes for their use: 

Bluepoint Pastry—Family Style. Melt 
one tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan 
and add one tablespoonful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of paprika, one finely chopped onion, one 
tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, 
and three dashes of tabasco sauce. Blend 
together well and add gradually one cupful 
of strained tomatoes. . Cook five minutes, 
stirring constantly. Drain one can of 
oysters, look over carefully, removing 
the shells, and pour cold water through 
them. ‘There will be about one and two- 
thirds cupfuls of oysters. Place the 
oysters in a buttered casserole and pour 
the tomato sauce over them. Mix four 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese with eight 
freshly-boiled potatoes, mashed and _ sea- 
soned well with butter, salt, and pepper. 
Beat with a spoon until light and fluffy. 
Pile lightly on the oysters, sprinkle with 
paprika, and bake thirty minuces, or until 
brown, at 425° F. Clams of the soft-shell 
variety may be substituted for the oysters. 

Casserole of Celery en Surprise. Boil 
until tender, in just water enough lo keep 
it covered, four cupfuls of celery cut into 
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Kippered Herring Salad 
adds just the needed 
piquancy to a spring meal 


half-inch pieces. Melt in a saucepan four 
tablespoonfuls of butter and add four 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful each of white pepper and paprika. 
Add gradually one cupful of milk, one- 
half cupful of water in which the celery 
was cooked, and one-half cupful of liquor 
drained from the oysters and_ strained. 
Cook until thickened and combine with 
the cooked celery. Ina buttered casserole, 
place a layer of the creamed celery, then 
a layer of oysters drained from the liquor 
and rinsed in cold water; and repeat until 
the dish is fiiied, having the celery the top 
layer. Use one No. 2 can of oysters. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and bake fif- 
teen minutes at 500° F. 

Omelet Soufflé—Casco Bay Style. Sep- 
arate six eggs; beat the whites until stiff 
and the yolks until lemon-colored. Add 
to the yolks six tablespoonfuls of water 
and one cupful of canned clams chopped, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Fold in the stifily- 
beaten whites. Cook as directed for puffy 
omelets on page 67. Serve on a_ hot 
platter garnished as preferred. 

By substituting one cupful of cleaned 
and chopped canned shrimps mixed with 
one-half cupful of white sauce in the above 
recipe, and reducing the water to three 
tablespoonfuls, you will have Omelet 
Souffle—Carolina Style. Serve with crisp 
bacon or Creole Sauce. 

Canned shad roe proves as delicious as 
the fresh. An excellent luncheon or sup- 
per dish combines canned shad roe and 
mushrooms in a delectable manner. Cook 
one cupful of fresh mushrooms, sliced, in 
four tablespoonfuls of butter for five min- 
utes. Add three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and stir in gradually two cupfuls_ of 
strained canned tomato. Season with one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and_ paprika. 
Cook until smooth and add the contents 
of a can of shad roe cut in pieces not too 
small. Cook for three minutes longer 
and serve on slices of buttered toast. 





The market now offers much variety in the selection of tinned fish for every use 
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Savcry dressings add a touch of zest to an otherwise plain dinner salad 


Piquant Salad. D resisa neers 


They: will:adid Zest ies pee 
All Te ti Pee Sey Oe etme sane 
HE best salad to serve at dinner fine. - Serve on tomato’or any plain green 
is one which consists of plain salad. Enough for four servings. 


salad greens alone or in combina- 
tion. For variety: a 


fresh tomato, cucumber, celery, or green 


pepper may be added, but keep the in-’ 


gredients very simple. It is in the dressings 
for these plain salads that it is possible 
to introduce just the individuality which 
adds the needed touch <to the. everyday 
meal. For making successful - dressings, 
be sure that the ingredients are very 
cold. Any dressing which is of the: French 
variety is best mixed. by :pouring the 
ingredients slowly over°a small piece ‘of 
ice in a bowl. Beat. cwith .a forks until 


thick, and then remove the ice and serve 


at once. 

To make Savory & Salad Dressing, com- 
bine four tablespoonfuls ofolive or salad 
oil, one tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of tomato 
eatchup, one-half tablespoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
black pepper, and a few grains 
of cayenne pepper. Beat well 
together until thoroughly blend- 
ed, and serve at once on salad 
greens. 

Bloater-Paste Salad Dressing. 
Work together one teasvoonful 
of English bloater-paste, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of-salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of mustard, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
paprika. Add a few drops of 
Worcestershire sauce, three ta- 
blespoonfuls of olive or salad oil, 
and one tablespoonful of vinegar. 
Mix thoroughly and then add one 
tablespoonful of capers, one-half 
teaspoonful of chopped chives, 


and one-half teaspoonful of 
minced parsley. Pour over saJad. 
For Chives Salad Dressing, 


mix together thoroughly three 
tablespoonfuls of olive or salad 
oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
white pepper; then add one tea- 
spoonful of minced chives and 


one hard-cooked egg chopped 
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touch. of, 


Spanish Salad Dressing makes a pleasing 
change for dinner service. Mix together 
in a bowl one teaspoonful of sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
mustard, one-eighth teaspoonful of pan- 
rika, one 
one tablespoonful of cold water, one tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, one 
tablespoonful of -tomato catchun, and 
five tablespoonfuls of olive or salad oil. 
Beat thoroughly; 
salad. °! 

* Creole Salad Dressing i is especially good 
on asparagus, tomato, cucumber, or plain 
lettuce.or romaine salad. Mix thoroughly 
one-half cupful of olive or salad oil, five 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two tablesnoonfuls of chopped 
pimientoes, three tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped green peppers, one tablespoonful 
of minced onion, and one-half tablespoon- 


A Literary Salad 


WO large potatoes passed through kitchen: 


sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give; 


Of ardent mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment which bites so soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt; 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar, procured from town, 
True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of three hard-boiled eggs; 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And scarce suspected animate the whole; 
And, lastly, on the flavored compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. - 5 
Then, though green turtle fail, though venison’s 


tough, 
And ham and turkey are not ‘boiled enough, 
Serenely full, the epicure may say— 


“Fate can not harm me—I have dined today.” 


—Ingoldsby Legends 





otherwise 


tablespoonful of lemon juice, 


serve on any plain. 


Te Cais 


stated 


ful of minced parsley. Let chill and bee 
or shake well before using. : 

To make Curry Salad Dressing, mix — 
thoroughly one-half teaspoonful of curry 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of onion 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, an: 
six tablespoonfuls of olive or salad oil. 
Add slowly one tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar. 
and also as a dressing for cold fish. 

Pot-Pourri Salad Dressing. Beat to-- 
gether one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pevper, two 

tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and four table- 

spoonfuls of salad oil.. Add one green pep- 
per seeded and chopped fine, one orange 
peeled and chopped fine, using all the juice; 
and one-half cupful of stuffed olives 
chopped. Mix all the ingredients and pour’ 
over quartered hearts of lettuce. 

Russian Salad Dressing. Mix one-half 
teaspoonful of mustard, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one- -eighth teaspoonful each | 
of white pepper and paprika. Add these *. 
dry ingredients to one tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, one teaspoonful 
lemon-juice, one teaspool 
grated onion, one teaspoonful 
Worcestershir € sauce, ong. La 
spoonful of chili sauce," one 
spoonful of minced green p 
and two teaspoonfuls ofn 
parsley mixed together. 
into one-half cupful of « 
salad oil and serve at o 
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_ Shows. | 
: Birthday ean~ 7) 


This festive cake 
makes a delightful 
birthday centerpiece 


pS a 


Cakes..for 


S we take a_ backward glance 
through the years, it is. the sim- 
ple home occasions which stand 
out most happily. Among these, 

birthdays and anniversaries are recalled 
with particular joy, for in their celebration 
there was a cake for the occasion, which 
played the honored part. 
- There are certain time-honored recipes 
-and certain decorations which are conse- 
crated to birthday festivities. For the 
children’s birthday cakes, sponge, angel, 
and plain cake are particularly suitable, 
and when frosted with a plain water icing, 
may then be ornamented in a variety of 
ways. To make this water icing, add 
water, milk, or cream to confectioners’ 
sugar, sufficient to make an icing that 
will spread smoothly and evenly on the 
cake. A few drops of lemon juice or 
flavoring may be added. 

After this frosting has been applied, 
the cake may be decorated as follows: 
Arrange a row of sedate raisin turtles 
around the edge of the cake on the icing 
with the birthday candles on the top of 
the cake. To make these raisin turtles, 
select large Sultana raisins, leaving on a 
bit of the stem fora tail. The blossom end 
of a clove forms the head, and the points 
of the cloves form the legs. 

As another suggestion for the kiddies’ 
birthday cake, frost a round cake with plain, 
white water icing, then place a small look- 


a _ing-glass in the 
BS center of the top 


of the cake and 


arrange a border 
of tiny maiden-. 
hair or other deli- 


the mirror with 

= rabbits or 
cks placed in- 

the greenery, as 


are always ~ 





By Florence 





A birthday cake for the kiddies 
day cake as a centerpiece is with the 
large cake as a centr and tiny cakes 
as a wreath around it. Ornamental frost- 


ing made by the standard recipe and 
candles of the same color enhance the 


beauty of the frosted cakes, and rosebuds 
of the same color arranged between the 
tiny cakes add the finishing touch. 

For the older children and grown-ups, 
candied cherries, rose petals, leaves cut 
from angelica or citron, or small oranges 
cut from the thin, yellow skin of the orange 
peel may be arranged on the frosted cake 
in the form of an ornamental wreath of 
leaves and flowers. A holly decoration 
can be carried out by cutting leaves from 
citron, using a holly leaf as a pattern and 
using tiny, red candies for the berries. 





Wedding cakes can be eit ard decorated most ehasively: Ss home 


spring 


All recipes on this page 
tested by the Depart- 
ment of Cookery 


Special Occasions 


As for wedding cakes, one may make and 
decorate them in the most approved fash- 
ion at home. Bake the wedding cake in 
loaves and then cut into slices to fit the 
wedding cake boxes. Decorate each in- 
dividual cake with ornamental frosting, 
tracing the initials of the bride and groom. 
Unless a wedding cake is to be consumed 
immediately, the frosting sometimes be- 
comes yellow and unattractive. Almond 
Icing is a valuable recipe for frosting 
fruit cake. It is rich and takes time, but 
it pays! Blanch one pound of almonds 
and grind or pound to as fine a paste 
as possible. Meanwhile, beat four egg- 
whites until stiff and add one pound 
of confectioners’ sugar or sutlicient to 
make a frosting that will spread nicely. 
Then add the almond paste, two drops 
of almond extract, and twe drops of 
rose-water. Spreadon the cake, and when 
dry, covér with the plain water icing. 

Since birthdays and anniversaries are 
special occasions, when one likes to use the 
best of materials, the recipes which follow 
call for butter in every case. However, 
if one does not care to use butter, a vege- 
table shortening may be used instead, 
remembering that the amount of salt 
given in the recipes should be doubled. 
Worcester Pound Cake is a favorite for 
birthday cake. Cream together one cup- 
ful of butter and two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar until very light, then add the 
yolks of four eggs 
beaten until thick 
and lemon-color- 
ed; beat again. 
Measure and sift 
together three 
cupfuls of pastry 
flour, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of 
salt, one tea- 
spoonful of cream 
of tartar, and 
one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda. 
Add to the cake 
mixture alter- 
nately (Contin- 


ued on page 139) 
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Stuffed Steak, with its breadcrumb dressing, is a savory and appetizing combination 


Beet 


11 


Savory 


Each 


N any of the following recipes where 
“round round steak” is designated 
either top or bottom round may be 
used. Just as satisfactory for this 

purpose, however, are the flank and chuck 
portions, or good fresh beef trimmings may 
be used provided they are not too fat. If 
the cut selected for the ground meat con- 
tains more fat than bottom round, elimi- 
nate part of the fat called for in the recipe. 


Tamale Loaf 
2482 Total Calories 638 Protein Calories 


114 pounds beef chuck or 1 teaspoonful chili pow- 
bottom round der 
3 cupfuls stock 1% teaspoonful paprika 
2 cupfuls strained, canned 3 teaspoonfuls salt 
tomatoes 1cupful wunstoned ripe 
t large onion olives 
1% cupfuls corn-meal 


Cover the meat with hot water and sim- 
mer until tender, replenishing the water if 
necessary.. Put the meat through a 
grinder, add the stock of which there should 
be three cupfuls, the tomatoes, the onion 
chopped fine, the chili powder, paprika, and 
salt. Bring toa boil and add the corn-meal 
gradually, stirring constantly. Cook for 
one hour. Then add the ripe olives, stoned 
and cut in small pieces, and pour into 
greased pans. Mold, reheat in a steamer, 
and serve hot with a highly-seasoned to- 
mato sauce. 


Mrs. A. E. Caswell, 1960 University St., Eugene, Ore. 


Hamburg Roll 


2610 Total Calories 850 Protein Calories 


2 pounds ground round 2 medium onions 
steak 1 cupful canned tomatoes 
16 cupful soft bread- 114 cupfuls bread flour 
crumbs 1% teaspoonfuls baking- 
I egg powder 
134 teaspoonfuls salt 2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 


4 teaspoonful pepper ing 
About % cupful milk 


I teaspoonful sage 

To the ground steak add the bread- 
crumbs, the egg slightly beaten, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, the pepper, 
and sage. Mix well, form into a long, nar- 
row roll, and place in a roasting pan. Slice 
the onions and place around the roll. 
Pour the tomatoes over the top. Bake at 
450° F. for twenty minutes. Meanwhile 
sift together the flour, baking-powder, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt; work in the 
shortening thoroughly and add the milk 
gradually, mixing to a soft dough. Roll 
out into oblong shape and completely 
wrap around the meat doat. Return to the 
oven and bake at 450° F. for twelve min- 
utes or until the dough is thoroughly baked 
and golden brown. Serve in stices with a 
gravy made from the juices in the pan. 
Mrs. J. ep Easton, 190 Highwood Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
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Stuffed Steak 
2400 Total Calories 652 Protein Calories 


114 pounds round steak I teaspoonful sage 
3 medium onions I teaspoonful salt 
1% cupful minced suet 44 teaspoonful pepper 
2cupfuls stale bread- % teaspoonful thyme 


crumbs Hot water ; 
I egg 2 tablespoonfuls drip- 
14 teaspoonful marjoram pings 
lour 


Select two slices of top round steak, cut 
a scant half-iach thick. Peel the onions 
and pour boiling water over them; let stand 
fifteen minutes, then chop finely. Add to 
the onions the suet, breadcrumbs, season- 
ings and egg. Mix together well and add 
sufficient hot water to make moist enough 
to spread. Lay the steaks flat, spread the 
bread mixture evenly over both, roll up and 
skewer, or tie securely. Roll in seasoned 
flour and sear quickly in a hot frying-pan 
in which drippings have been melted. 
Place in a casserole, add one-half cupful cf 
hot water, cover, and cook one hour at 
400° F.. Remove to a hot platter, remove 
the skewers or string, and thicken the gravy 


in the pan. 
Mrs. F. C. Beckett, N. Lonsdale, N. Vancouver, B. C. 


Spanish Short Ribs 


2648 Total Calories 048 Protein Calories 


2 poses short ribs of 6 small dried chili pep- 
bee 

I quart canned tomatoes 

2 medium-sized onions 

t tablespoonful butter or 
margarin 

I cupful hot water 


pers 
“8 cupful olives, stoned 
6 teaspoonfuls salt 
Pong) paprika 
4g teaspoonful nutmeg 
1% teaspoonful cinnamon 
Slice the onions and sauté to a golden 
brown in the butter. Add the short ribs 
of beef cut in two-inch pieces and the 
water, and simmer slowly for one-half hour. 
Then add the remaining ingredients and 
cook altogether one and one-half hours. 
Serve on a platter around a mound of 
boiled rice. 
Lelia E, Maddox, 326 E Ave., 60, Los Angeles, Calif. 


East Indian Curry 


2554 Total Calories 800 Protein Calories 
2 pounds round steak 1 cupful canned toma- 


3 medium-sized onions toes 

2 tablespoonfuls fat 2 apples 

3 tablespoonfuls curry 2 cupfuls canned succo- 
powder tash 


2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Slice the onions and sauté in the fat 
until yellow; stir in curry powder and 
cook a few minutes. Then add the round 
steak cut in one-inch pieces, the tomatoes, 
diced apples, succotash and salt. Cover 


with boiling water and simmer gently for ° 


three hours, replenishing the water if nec- 
essary. Serve with boiled rice and a relish. 
Mrs. H. J. Evans, Box 542, Monrovia, Calif. 
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Baconized Meat Balls — ee 

1748 Total Calories 463 Protein Calories 
4 thin slices bacon \% teaspoonful pepper 
I cupful cracker crumbs 4 teaspoonful onion salt 
4% cupful hot water 4% teaspoonful celery salt 
I pound ground round 44 teaspoonful thyme 

steak 4 teaspoonful sage” 
I egg - 44 teaspoonful allspice 
I teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

Cut the bacon into small cubes and sauté 
until crisp. Add the cracker crumbs, 
stirring thoroughly until well mixea. Then 
add the hot water and stir again. Turn 
into a mixing bowl and add the ground 
steak, the egg slightly beaten, the salt, 
pepper, onion salt, celery salt, thyme, sage, J 
and. allspice. Mix well, form into- mes, 
and roll in flour. Sauté well on all si 
and serve with a gravy made from he 
jvices in the pan. This same mixture may — 
be formed into a loaf and baked. ~~ ; 

Zahrah E. Preble, 1534 Arch St., Berkeley, Calif. SS 


‘ 


Filipino Roast 


2334 Total Calories 805 Protein Calories 
1% pounds ground round 1 green pepper 


steak 114 teaspoonfuls 

144 pound ground fresh, 14 veasp onl popper 
lean pork I egg 

I small onion 3 thin slices bacon ‘ 

I cupful soft bread- 2 cupfuls toma- 
crumbs toes bas . Pex 


Combine the ground steak, greutia pone, 
onion and green pepper chopped fine; «+ 
breadcrumbs, salt, pepper, and egg slightly 
beaten, and mix thoroughly. orm intoa 
roll and place in a roasting pan. Lay the " 
bacon over the top and pour the tomat 
over and around the roll. Bake at 4o 
for one and one-half hours, basting 
quently with the tomatoes. Fifteen 1 
utes before removing from the ov 
the slices of bacon so that they may t 
crisp and golden brown. Remove 
to a hot platter and serve with 
made from the j as in the Dad 
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\ Weston Hamburgs 

7370 Total Calories 6. 35 P 

1% aes ground round Z egg 
st 

¥% cupful diced celery ve te 


t dozen oysters 
4 teaspoo 


‘Thoroughly mix the gr 
oysters cut in small - 
beaten, onions chop) 
and paprika. to 
sauté in hot fat wx V 
sides. Serve with ¢ 
in the pan. 


Mrs. Edwin H. cane 
* gan, Colo. P 








HERE is not a one among us but 
succumbs to the lure of a puffy 
omelet—one of those lignt, airy, 
delicate creations which is the 

height of every new cook’s ambition. 
And as in every phase of cookery, certain 
fundamentals alone can furnish the clue 
to the omelet which claims no rival. 

A puffy omelet can be successfully 
made if fresh eggs are always used and 
the customary amount of care is taken 
in its preparation. In selecting a pan 
for the omelet, use either a regulation 
omelet pan or an iron or aluminum frying 
pan—the results are equally satisfactory 
in both. If you are using a frying pan, 
choose one that is adapted to the size of 
the omelet you wish to make; if you are 
using the regulation omelet pan, a three- 
or four-egg omelet fills it nicely. Since 
the yolks and wnites are beaten sepa- 
rately in a puffy omeiet, it is a good plan, 
if possible, to have two egg-beaters— 
one large one for the whites and a smaller 
one for the yolks. However, if only one 
egg-beater is available, the discreet 
housewife will beat the egg-whites first 
and the egg-yolks second, using the same 
beater, without washing, for both opera- 
tions. 

For a puffy omelet to serve six persons, 
separate the yolks and whites of six eggs. 
Beat the yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored, then add six tablespoonfuls of 
cold water or milk—that is, one table- 
spoonful of liquid for each egg used. 
Also add three-fourths teaspoonful of 
‘salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and a few grains of paprika and beat 
all together again. Beat the egg-whites 
in a separate bowl until they are stiff 
and very dry; to determine this, one 
should be able to invert the bowl in 

which the whites have been beaten with- 
out any fear of their slipping out. At 
just this point, we find it best to place 
over a low heat the frying or omelet 
pan to be used, with one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of butter in it. Do not 


With all materials ready for the omelet, 
beat the yolks, add seasonings and liquid, 


=]? beat again, and fold in the stiffily-beaten - 


__ egg-whites as shown at the top of the page 
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Puffy Omelets 


have the heat too great, or the butter 
will darken and give a disagreeable taste 
tothe omelet. Turn the beaten egg-whites 


on the egg-yolk mixture, and with a spoon 
fold them in carefully, but not too thor- 
oughly. 


Grease the sides and bottom of 
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the omelet pan with the butter that has 
been melted in it. Into the hot, buttered 
omelet pan, pour the omelet mixture, 


spreading it evenly on the surface. If the 
regulation omelet pan is used, butter 


both sides and pour half of the mixture in 
either side. Cook the omelet over a slow 
fire until it “breathes,” becomes full 
of breaking air bubbles at the surface, 
and is golden brown on the under side. 
Then place the omelet in a slow oven 
at about 350° F. for about five minutes, 
or until the omelet is dry on top. To 
determine this, lay the finger on the sur- 
face of the omelet, and if the egg mix- 
ture does not cling to the finger, the 
omelet is ready to come out. Be more 
than careful that your oven heat is low 
and that the omelet is left in no longer 
than is necessary, for intense heat tends 
to toughen the albumen, and the omelet 
will shrink instead of expanding. 
Remove the omelet from the oven at 
once when it is done. Runa spatula gently 
around the edge and underneath the 
omelet to loosen it. Then, if a frying 
pan is being used, make a slight incision 
with a knife through the middle of the 
omelet at right angles to the handle of 
the pan and fold the omelet over upon 
itself away from the handle. With the 
frying pan in the left hand and a hot 
platter in the right, gently turn the 
omelet out on the platter. If the regula- 
tion omelet pan is used, run the spatula 
gently around both sides, double over 
the omelet, and turn out on the platter 
as illustrated. Garnish and serve ai once. 
A puffy omelet is the. foundation for 
many combinations. Just as the omelet 
_is removed trom the oven, spread on one- 
half of the surface one-nalf cupful of 
any kind of minced or diced meat, moist- 
ened in one-half cupful of hot, medium- 
thick white sauce or gravy. Then fold 
over the omelet as directed: above. 
Just before the omelet is placed in the 
oven, cheese, grated or thinly sliced, may 
be sprinkled over half of the omelet. 


Pour the mixture into the hot omelet pan 
and cook slowly on the bottom. Placeina 
warm oven for five minutes to dry the top. 


Then fold and turn out on a hot platter 
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Conclusion 
ARBARA was late for breakfast. 
Miss Walbrook, the aunt, was 
scanning the morning paper, when 
Barbara rushed in with apologies 
for being late. ‘‘I didn’t sleep a wink. It 
doesn’t seem to me as if I should ever sleep 
again. Where’s my cup?” 

““Wildgoose will bring it. As the coffee 
had grown cold, he took that and the cup 
to keep warm. What’s the matter?” 

Wildgoose stepped in with the missing 
essentials. 

Barbara began to minister to herself. 
“Oh, everything’s the matter. I told you 
yesterday that that girl had run away. 
Well, I begin to wish she’d run back again.” 

Miss Walbrook, the elder, had this in 
common with Miss Henrietta Towell, that 
she believed it best for every one to work 
out his own salvation. She continued 
therefore to scan the paper till her niece 
should say something more. 

She said it, not because she wanted to 
give information, but because she was 
temperamentally outspoken. “I begin to 
wish there were no men in the world. 
Still, I don’t believe every man is as 
trying as Rash Allerton.” 

“Not in his particular way, perhaps. 
But if it’s not in one way, then it’s in 
another.” 

“Even he wouldn’t be so bad if he could 
only control himself. At the minute when 
he’s tearing down the house he wants you 
to tell him he’s calm.” 

“Tf he didn’t want you to tell him that, 
it would be something equally prepos- 
terous. There’s little to choose between 
men.”’ 

Barbara grew thoughtful. ‘They say 
Rash’s father and mother didn’t want him 
in the world, and I sometimes wish they’d 
had their way. If he were not here—or if 
he were dead—I believe I could be hap- 
pier. I shouldn’t be forever worrying if 
it’s love I feel for him—or only an agon- 


izing sense of responsibility.” 
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Letty glided to the bed, wheré Allerton lay as if he had been carved 
There was a kind of sickness in them, as if the finding of her by his 


The door being open, Walter Wildgoose 
waddled to the threshold, where he stood 
with his right hand clasped in his left. 
“Mr. Steptoe at Mr. Allerton’s to speak to 
Miss Barbara on the telyphone, please.” 

Barbara gasped. ‘“‘Oh, Lord! I wonder 
what it is now!” 

Left to herself Miss Walbrook resumed 
her scanning of the paper, but she resumed 
it with the faintest quiver of a smile on her 
thin, cleanly-cut lips. It was the kind of 
smile which indicates patient hope, or the 
anticipation of something satisfactory. 

Oa 

The exclamation was so loud as to be 
heard all the way from the telephone, 
which was in another part of the house. 
Miss Walbrook let the paper fall to her lap, 
sat bolt upright, and listened. 

Ohi! Ohi 

It was like a second, and repeated, ex- 
plosion. Miss Walbrook rose to her feet; 
the paper rustled to the floor. 

Oh Onl: 

The sound was that which human beings 
make when the thing told them is more 
than they can bear. Barbara cried out as 
if some one were beating her with clubs, and 
she were coming to her knees. 


She was not coming to her knees. When 
her aunt reached her, she was still standing 
by the little table in the ha!l which held 
the telephone, on which she had hung up 
the receiver. She supported herself with 
one hand on the table, as a woman does 
when all she can do is not to fall senseless. 

“Tt’s—it’s Rash,” she panted, as she 
saw her aunt appear. ‘‘Somebody has— 
has killed him.” 

Miss Walbrook stood with hands clasp ed, 
like one transfixed. ‘‘He’s dead—after 
all??? 

Barbara nodded tearlessly. She could 
stammer out the words, but no TOOKe, 
“Ves—all but!” 


N the flat at Red Point there was 

another and dissimilar breakfast scene. 

For the first time in her life Lees was 
having coffee and toast in bed. 

The room was tiny, but it was spottenee 
Everything was white, except where here 
and there it was tied up with baby-blue 
ribbon. Anything that could be tied with 
a baby-blue ribbon was so tied. Letty 
thought she had never seen anything so — 
dainty, though her experienced-eye could — 
detect the fact that nothing had really 
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in stone. 
bedside was a disappointment. 


“cost money. As an opening to the career 


on which she had embarked, the setting 
was unexpected, while the method of her 
treatment was bewildering. After twenty- 


four hours in Miss Towell’s spare room 


there was still no hint of anything but 
coddling. 

“You see, my dear,” Miss Towell had 
said, “if I don’t nurse you back to real 
fealth, him that gave you the thimble 
might be displeased with me.” 

It was not often that Miss Towell 
_ dropped an / or added one, but in moments 
of emotion early habit was at times too 
strong for her. 

Coming into the room now, on some 
ermine’s errand of neatness, she threw a 
glance at Letty and said: ‘You don’t 


- look like a Rashleigh, do you, dear? But 


_ then you never can tell anything about 
_ families from looks, can you?” 
It was her nearest approach as yet to the 


personal, and Letty considered as to how 


she was to meet it. “I’m not a Rash- 
leigh—not really—only by—by marriage. 

_ Rashleigh isn’t my real name. Tt’ s—it’s 

_ the name I’m going by in pictures.” 

“eat BO 

_ Miss Towell’s exclamation was the sub- 


““T know what it is,’’ she said to herself. 


Then as she stcod in her attitude of doubt, the eyes opened and looked at her: 


dued one of acquiescence. Schooled by 
her religious precepts to taking her duties 
as those of a minute at a time, she made 
no effort to force the girl’s confidence, and 
especially since Letty, like most young 
people in trouble, was on her guard 
against giving it. At the same time she 
couldn’t have been a lonely woman with 
a love-story behind her without the im- 
pulse to dwell a little longingly on the 
one romantic incident in her experience. 
Though it had never come to anything, 
the fact that it had once opened its shy 
flower made a sweet, bright place to which 
her thoughts could withdraw. . 

The references came spasmodically and 
without context, as the little, white lady 
busied herself in waiting on Letty or in the 
care of her room. 

“T haven’t seen him since a short time 
after his mistress went away.” 

Letty felt herself coloring. Though not 
prudish, there were words she couldn’t 
get used to. Besides which, she had never 
thought that Steptoe... 

But Miss Towell pursued her memories. 
“Tt always worried him that I should hold 


' views different from his, but I couldn’t 


submit to dictation now, could I, dear? 


“*He wants—her’”’ 





He’s been so long in a high position 
that he becomes—well, I won't be ’arsh 
but he becomes a little harbitrary. With 


a mistress who allowed him a great deal 
of his own way—well, you can hardly 
blame him, can you, dear?” 

Letty forced herself. to accept the lin- 
guistic standard of the world. “I suppose 
if she hadn’t allowed him a great deal of his 
own way he’d have looked somewhere 
else.”’ 

“That he could easily have done. He 
had temptations enough—a man like him. 
Why, dear, there was a lady in Park Ave- 
nue did everything she could that wasn’t 
positively dishonorable to win him away.” 

Not being at her ease in this kind of 
conversation, and finding the effort to see 
Steptoe as Lothario difficult, Letty became 
blunt again. “He must have had an 
awtul crush on the first one.” 

“Tt wasn’t her exactly; it was the boy.” 

“Oh, there was a boy?” 

“W hy, of course, dear! Didn’t you know 
that?” 

“Whose boy was it?” 

“Why, the mistress’s boy; but I don’t 
think he—”’ Letty understood the pro- 


noun as applying to Steptoe—“I don’t 
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think he ever realized that he wasn’t his 
very own. It was a sad case.” 

“What made it sad?” 

‘““A lovely boy he was. But somehow 
his father and mother—well, they were 
people of the world, and they hadn’t wanted 
a child, and when he came—and he so 
delicate always—I could have cried over 
him.”’ 


Letty’s heart began ‘to swell; her lip 


trembled. ‘I know some one like that 
myself.” 
“Do you, dear? Then I’m’ sure you 


understand.” 

Partly because the minute was emo- 
tional, and partly from a sense. that she 
needed-to explain herself, Letty murmured 
more or. less indistinctly, “It’s on his 
account that I’m here.” 

Failing to see the force of this, Miss 
‘Towell was content:to say: ‘I’m glad you 
were led to me, ‘dear. .There’s always a 
Power to shepherd us along, if we'll only 
let ourselves be guided.” 

To Letty the moment had arrived when 
plainness of speech was imperative. Lean- 
ing across the tray, which still stood’on her 
lap, she gazed up at her hostess with eager, 
misty eyes. ‘‘He said you’d teach me 
all the ropes.” 

Miss Towell paused beside the bed, to 
look inquiringly. at the tense little face. 
“The ropes of what, dear?”’ 

“Of what—”’ it was hard to express— 
“of what you—you used to be yourself. 
You don’t seem like it now,” she added 
desperately, ‘“but you were, weren’t you?” 

“Oh, that!” The surprise was in the 
discovery that an American girl of Letty’s 
age could entertain so sensible a purpose. 
“Why, of course, dear. I'll tell you all I 
know, and welcome.” 

““There’s quite a trick to it, isn’t there?” 

‘‘Well, it’s more than a trick. There are 
two or three things which you simply have 
to bes? 

“Oh, I know that. That’s what frightens 
me.” 


a Vou needn’t be afraid, once you’vemade 

up your mind to it.” She leaned 
above the bed to relieve Letty of the tray. 
“ For instance—you don’t mind my asking 
questions, do you?” 

“Oh, no!. You can ask me anything.” 

“Then the first thing is this, are you 
pretty good as a needlewoman?” 

Letty was astounded. ‘“‘ Why—why you 
don’t have to sew, do you?” 

“Certainly, dear. That’s one .of the 
most important things you’d be called on 
to do. You’d never get anywhere if you 
weren’t quick with needle and thread. And 
then there’d be hair-dressing. You have 
to know something about that. I don’t 
say that you must be a professional, but 
for the simpler occasions — After that 
there’s packing. That’s something we often 
overlook, and where French girls have us at 
a disadvantage. They pack so beautiful.” 

Letty was entirely at sea. “Pack what?” 

“Pack trunks, dear.” 

“What for?” 

“For travel, for moving from town to 
country, or from country to town, or 
making visits. You see, you’re always on 
the go. Oh, it’s more than a trick; it’s 
quite an art. Only—” She smiled at 
Letty as she stood holding the tray, before 

carrying it out—“‘only, I shouldn’t have 
supposed you’d be thinking of that when 
you act in moving pictures.” 


The Dust Flower 


“TJ thought I might do both.” 

“Now, I should say that that’s one 
thing you couldn’t do, dear. If you took 
up this at all, you’d find it so absorbing—” 

“And you’re very unhappy, too, aren’t 
you? I’ve always heard you were.” 

“Well, that would depend a good deal 
on yourself. There’s nothing in the thing 
itself to make you unhappy, but sometimes 
there are other women—” 

Letty’s eyes were flaming. 
they’re awful.” 

“Oh, not always. It’s a good deal as 
you carry yourself. I made it a point to 
keep my position and respect the position 
of others. It wasn’t always easy, espe- 
cially with Mary. Ann Courage and Janie 
Cakebread, but—”’ 

Letty’s head fell back on the pillow. 
Her eyes closed. A merry-go-round -was 
spinning in her head. Where was she? 
How, had she come there? What was she 
there for? Where was the wickedness 
she had been -told to look for everywhere? 
Having gone in search of it and expected 
to find it lying in wait from the first min- 
ute of passing the protecting door, she had 
been shuffled along from one to another, 
with exasperating kindness, only to be 
brought face to face with Jane Cakebread 
and Mary Ann Courage at the end. 


“They say 


Mie TOWELL having borne away the 

tray, Letty. struggled out of bed and 
put on the woolen dressing-gown thrown 
over a chair by the bedside. This was no 
place for her. Beehive Valley was not far 
off, and her forty-five cents would more than 
suffice to take her there. She would see 
the casting director. She would get a job. 
With food to eat and a place to sleep as 
a starting point, she would find her way 
to wickedness, releasing the prince in 
spite of all the mishaps which kept her as 
she was. 

‘But she trembled so that, having 
wrapped the dressing-gown about her, she 
was obliged to sit down again. She would 
have to be crafty. She must get this 
woman to help her with her dressing, with- 
out suspecting what she meant to do. 
How could she manage that? She must 
try to think. 

She was trying to think when she heard 
the ring of the telephone. It suggested an 
idea. Some time—not this time, of course 
—when the telephone rang and the woman 
was answering it, she would be able to 
slip away. The important thing was to 
do her hair and get her clothes on. 

“Yes......-. Yese.”.- There. was va httle 
catch to the breath, a smothered laugh, 
a smothered sigh. ‘Oh, so this is you! 

ees, oL- got it. . Seeing it again 
gave me quite a turn... . I never ex- 
pected that you’d keep it all this time, 
but ...-Yes, she’s here. ... No, she 
didn’t come exactly of her own accord; 
but I—I found her. . Icould tell you 
about it easier if we were—it’s so hard on 
the telephone when there’s so much to 
say—but perhaps you don’t care to... 
Yes, she’s quite well—only a little tired— 
been worked up somehow—but a day or so 
in- bed .. . Oh, very sensible ... and 
she wants me to teach her how to be a 
lady’ s-maid. a 

So that was it! 
treacherous. 
in any one again. She could make these 
reflections hurriedly because the voice at 
the telephone was silent. 


Steptoe had been 


Letty would never believe. 


ce Oh! ” 

It was the same exclamation as that of 
Barbara Walbrook, but in another tone— 
a tone of distress, sharp, sympathetic. 
Pulling the dressing- -gown about her, 
frightened, tense, Letty knew that some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

“Oh!” Ohls Last night, did you 
say? . . Early ‘this morning . 

Letty crept to where her hostess’ was 
seated at the telephone. “‘ What is it?” 

But Miss Towell either didn’t hear the 
question or was too absorbed to answer it. 
“Oh, ’Enery, wry to remember that God is 
his life—that there can be no death to b2 
afraid of when—”’ 

Letty snatched the receiver from the 
other woman’s hands and fell on her knees 
beside the little table. ‘Oh, what is 


wrong? What is. it? It’s me, Letty! 
Something’s happened. ‘I’ve got to 
know.” 


Amazed and awed by the force of this 
intrusion, Miss Towell stood up and moved 
a little back. 

Over the wire Steptoe’s voice Setaced 
to Letty like the ghost of his voles Te 
dead. : 

“T think if I was maadaem I’d come bate e 

“But what’s hoppers Tell me > that 
first 

“It’s Wirseasies 


“Yes, I know it’s Mr. Rash, But 
what is it? Tell me aoe for God's 
sake.” 


“7s been it.” z 
Her utterance was as nearly as possible 


acry. “But he hasn’t been kelled?”” - 
“Madam’d find *im alive—if- she *ur- 
ried.”’ 


When Letty rose fous Sere knees she 
was strong. She was calm, too, and com- 
petent. She further surprised Miss Towell 
by the way in which she took command. 

“T must hurry. They want me at 
once. Would you mind helping ‘me to 
dress?” 


SC oe = 


- pe queer thing shoot it, “miss,” 
Steptoe was saying to_ Barbara, 

“is that I didn’t ’ear no noise. My winder 
is just above the front door, two floors up,. 
and it was open. I always likes an open 
winder, especially when the weather be- 
gins to get warm—makes it “ealthier Be, 
and so—” 

“Yes, but tell me just how he is. a 

“That’s what I’m comin’ to, miss. The 
minute I see what an awful styte we was i in, 
I says, Miss Walbrook, she’ll ’ave to know, 
I says, and so I called up. . Well, as I was 
a-tellin’ you, miss, I couldn’t sleep all 
night, ’ardly not any, thinkin’ of all what 
’ad ’appened in the ’ouse, in the course of 
a few months, as you might sye—and 
madam run awye—and Mr. Rash ’e not 
’“ome—and it one o’clock and lyter. Not 


but what ’e’s often lyter than that, only 


last night I ’ad that kind of a feelin’ which ; 
yowll get when you know things i is not 
right, and you don’t. ou know’ ‘ow you . 


know it.” * a 


ores, Steptoe,” ah interposed’ eagerly, ca 
“but is he conscious now? That’s: 5 oa © 
I want to hear about. 7% es 







ing up to a dramatic climax dramatically. 
He didn’t understand the hurried 
and bounds by which you took the tragic 





UT is he conscious now? That’s what I want to hear about,’’ Barbara interposed eagerly. In Step- 
toe’s response there was a hint of irritation and perhaps of rebuke. ‘‘I couldn’t say what he is 
now, miss, as the doctor and the nurse won’t let nobody in till they decides whether ’e’s to live or die”’ 
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investigating household equipment for you. 
appliances under conditions.as nearly approximating home condi- 
tions as possible and has conscientiously tried to separate the good 
Our seal of approval, which you will 
Look for the seal 


devices from the poor ones. 
find on approved appliances, tells the story. 
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and has it given you satisfactory service? 
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Continue fhe Insect Gampavem 


Prevention is Always Better 


HERE is probably nothing quite 
sO annoying to the housekeeper 


as the variety of household 

insects against which she must 
continuously guard. Ofter. it is not due to 
her negligence, either, that she is troubled 
with these pests, for they are likely to 
come from many toreign sources over which 
she has little or no centrol, but she can, 
to a great extent, make the conditions in 
her home unattractive to them so that 
they will not remain. 

The majority of these insects seek 

warmth, moisture, and food—hence the 
reason for their harboring in the kitchen. 
The first thought, therefore, should be 
given to general cleanliness. Wet mops 
and damp cloths should not be tucked in 
*a corner out of sight, but should be per- 
mitted to dry just as quickly as possible 
after they have been used. All food should 
be kept covered and waste food disposed 
of just as quickly as possible. 

One of the most annoying insects, espe- 
cially to the city housekeeper, is the roach. 
It hides in cracks and crevices in the day- 
time, preferring to co its foraging at night 
when all is dark and quiet It is not the 
amount of food it consumes that makes the 
roach so destructive, but the offensive 
odor coming from the secretions of the 
— and salivary glands, which 


E are indebted for much of the 

material in this article to Mrs. 
Emma Gary Wallace and Mr. John 
I. Gillespie, who have a wealth of 
information on the subject of insect 
extermination, as the result of their 
extensive research work along this line 


it leaves on everything it comes in con- 
tact with. 2 
Poisons in the form of powder seem to be 
most effective for exterminating this in- 
sect, and of the great number on the market 
sodium fluoride and pyrethrum are the 
best. The former is a stomach poison, 
while the latter gives off a vapor which 
acts as a contact poison, thus paralyzing 
the insect. The stomach poison is, of 
course, the more deadly, but roaches will 
not pass over this powder, if they have seen 
some of their number carried down by it. 
There is no escape from the pyrethrum 
vapor, if the roach 1s near it, and further-. 
more, it can be injected into crevices 
where it will affect the eggs, which, of 
course, could not be affected by a stomach 
poison. Pyrethrum is the basis of most 
insect powders. You can readily detect 
it by its characteristic, pungent odor and 
light brown color. The following rotation 
of poisons has been found to be a very ef- 
fective method of control. The first night, 


than Cure 


sprinkle sodium fluonde on the shelves, 
floor, and other places where the roaches 
are apt to travel. ‘ The following morning 
clean this up, and at night, sprinkle pyr- 
ethrum about. The third night sprinkle 
borax, and the fourth night burn pyr- 
ethrum. On the fifth night, sprinkle 
sodium fluoride about, injecting it into all _ 
crevices, and allow it to remain severaé 
days. This persistent treatment should 
rid a place of roaches. x 

The flour weevil and beetle in some parts 
of the country are apparently becoming an 
increasing nuisance to the housekeeper. 
She finds them in her flour and cereals— 
even in rice. Once these insects have 
made their way into the house, it 1s ex-_ 
tremely difficult to exterminate them, 
because it is impossible to know when the 
last egg has been found. It is wise, there- % 
fore, to take precaution and examine all 
floui products which you purchase before — 
storing them away, as they may have been 
infested at the source. You will be able i 
to detect their presence by a web-like 
substance to which the cereal adheres. 
If you find them present return the prow 
duct immediately to the grocer. As these 
insects are more prevalent in warm we Mees 
it is advisable to buy only small quan 
of cereals and similar food in the s 
months. Besure that your storage ca 











Here is some of the ammunition for fighting the insect pests in the home 


is dry and well ventilated, because these 
little creatures prefer close, damp places. 
Keep a constant lookout for their appear- 
ance. Cereal which is badly infested 
should be destroyed at once. Small con- 
tainers should be washed, scalded, and 
dried as thoroughly as possible and then 
placed in the sun. Containers which are 
too intricate to wash and particularly to 
dry, may be baked if the finish will per- 
mit. An enamel finish will blister, so 
judgment will have to be used. 

The silver fish, often known as the fish 
moth, is an insect which enjoys. starch 
and sugar and oftentimes glue. It is a 
silver-gray, scuttling insect covered with 
tiny scales and having a bristly tail. Al- 
though often found in books and starched 
clothes, especially those stored in damp 
places, it is also found, particularly in 
damp weather, in storage pantries which 
are poorly ventilated. This suggests airy, 
dry places for storage, which after all is 
about the most satisfactory remedy. 
Pyrethrum powder scattered about freely 
has oftentimes been found to be helpful. 

House ants are neither breeders of dis- 
ease nor do they usually spread disease. 
They are just ordinary pests. The 
sprinkling of red pepper, insect powder, or 
borax sometimes offers temporary relief, 
but their nests are usually so inaccessible 
that it is difficult to get rid of them. The 
burning of insect powder once a day for 
a week is sometimes effective, but if it 
seems impossible to conquer them, the 
best thing to do is to employ a professional 
insect exterminator. Ant hills on lawns 
are easily located and can be cleaned out 


A- An insect powder gun is helpful in reaching 
inaccessible places. Insect eggs in the path 
_of the vacuum cleaner stand little chance 


by pouring kerosene into them every day 
for a week. , 

The use of traps is about the most satis- 
factory household method for exterminat- 
ing mice. Each time, before a trap is 
set, it should be scalded to get rid of the 
odor of the previous victim. Poisons are 
likely to cause mice to die in the walls and 
other inaccessible places, and a dead mouse 
is a much more undesirable house compan- 
ion than a live one.- Cayenne pepper 
blown between partition spaces and similar 
places by means of a long-nozzle insect 
powder gun will sometimes be of help in 
driving mice away. But where they 
frequent in great numbers, a professional 
exterminator should be employed. 

Rats enjoy dark damp places and so are 
likely to make their appearance in cellars 
and basements in the summer. A careful 
inspection should be made of any openings 
where they may find entrance, and these 





















should be plastered or cemented tightly. 
Stout screens, the cleaning away of all 
trash, the whitewashing of the cellar walls 
with quicklime, and attention to any de- 
fective plumbing will usually solve the rat 
problem. All foodstuffs which would call 
them must be kept under cover. If they 
still trouble, set a trap; be careful that this 
has been cleaned by thorough scalding. 
A few drops of oil of rhodium smeared on 
the bottom of the trap will be very at- 
tractive to them. If the rats still linger 
in the basement or continue to find en- 
trance, a few prepared rat biscuits guaran- 
teed to drive them to the open in search of 
water are preferable to the numerous 
poisons which are dangerous to pets and 
human beings and which are likely to cause 
the rodents to die within doors. 

The house fly is probably the commonest 
of all household pests and quite the most 
mischievous. It does not breed disease 

germs, but picks them up by its feet, 

mouth, and hair, and the germs are thus 
transferred to foodstuffs, etc. It breeds 
only in filth and dirt, so the best method 
of control lies in cleanliness, and the 
frequent collection of garbage, refuse, 
andmanure. Keep the backyards clean, 
and houseflies will disappear. The 
screening of doors and windows will 
keep them from carrying germs into 
the house. The burning of insect pow- 
der or the sprinkling of insect powder 
will stupefy them, but they must be 
swept upatonce. Formaldehyde, dilut- 
ed with twenty parts of water and 
placed in a flat dish, provides a sure 
poison. This (Continued on page 128) 


Keep all food in tightly covered containers. 
For sprinkling insect powders around the 
shelves, use a piece of paper or cardboard 
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Houschold 


O you keep accounts? We want 
questions! Hitherto, when the 
Institute wished information to 
appear later in article form, we 

have asked you to answer our questions, 
and then incorporated your experience and 
your judgment in the resulting symposium 
in the pages of the magazine. ‘This time, 
we ask you to furnish the questions, and 
we promise to have them answered by an 
authority in the subject, whose exper- 
ience insures her helpfulness. 

There have been many articles upon 
budgeting and account keeping. We 
have printed them ourselves at a tidy cost 
for the material, and with a somewhat 
questionable amount of helpfulness con- 
sidered from the standpoint of adaptabil- 
ity to every housekeeper’s special problem. 

Therein lies the trouble. The stereo- 
typed call to budgeting and account keep- 
ing, with directions that accompany it, 
appeals generally to the one type of house- 
keeper—the mathematically-minded, who 
already handles figures with the alertness 
of familiarity and love. Perhaps because 
I am one of them, I believe there are hosts 
of other housekeepers who are terrified 
by digits as digits, but who can overcome 
this terror when their value, as a means 
toward system and thrift in housekeeping, 
is once clearly demonstrated. 

It is this type of housekeeper we most 
want to help in the coming article or ar- 
ticles. The first one will be prepared by 
Miss Sarah MacLeod, Director of the 
Home Service Department of the Society 
of Savings in Cleveland. This bank, by 
the way, was pioneer in the project to 
advise upon the spending of an income 
with a skill and care hitherto expended 
only upon the investment share of a man’s 
income. 

Because almost universally the larger 
share of a man’s earnings, even up to the 
highest incomes, is spent upon living or the 
enjoyment of living, we find that women 
in the aggregate control an appalling sum, 
either for thrift or waste. Therefore, 
this bank and others that soon followed it 
at once found that their Home Service 
Department was really a Woman’s Depart- 
ment. 

They further found, in the years that 
these departments have been “going 
concerns,’ that thousands of incomes 
were more efficiently used and that the 
service was as keenly appreciated by the 
$26,000 income as by the $450 income: 
a range that actually represents the income 
coming under the observation of a single 
advisor during one week. 


You may not live in Cleveland or even 
The 





We 


in a city that offers a similar service. 
want to bring something of its helpfulness 


to you, wherever you may live. To that 
end we have retained Miss MacLeod. 
She is to prepare the material only after 
your questions and your problems are sent 
to her. Because she can draw upon her 
experience with thousands of incomes, it 
can hardly fail that she will have something 
of help for each one of you. 

Send on your S.O.S. to cover any prob- 
lem of budget making, account keeping, 
spending or saving, that may come to you. 

It is possible that you have tried account 
keeping and stopped because it was too 
involved, it required too much time, or it 
was too indefinite in its value. What- 
ever the reason you quit, it. was a real 
financial mistake, because in the last analy- 
sis no one save the family interested, after 
a careful survey of current year expendi- 


tures, can successfully budget an income — 


for the following year. 

The expert can help you—she can point 
out pitfalls and show you what others have 
done with simile 
can decide if theater tickets or the charge 
account at your beloved bookstore must 
be sacrificed to the necessities of. living 
costs. 

The following subdivisions under the 
major heads are suggested: Income in- 
cludes, of course, all salary or profits de- 
voted to the mutual or personal uses of 
the family. It includes commissions, 
bonuses, interest on investments, and any 
other moneys that you as a family decide 
shall figure as household income. Since 
this is household account keeping, it is not 
always advisable to include in this book- 
keeping investment moneys other than 
those utilized. Under Savings are included 
the actual moneys put away as invest- 
ments, furniture, insurance, mortgage 
payments, and those made to the popular 
building and loan societies. 

Under Rent would come taxes and in- 
terest on mortgages, or rent. 

Under Household Operating Expenses 
we find water, lighting, fuel, telephone 
service, commutation carfares, and the 
renewal of household supplies. It is this 
item that many housekeepers forget to 
provide for. It must have consideration 
in order to distribute the renewal cost 
evenly over the year’s expenditure. 

Under Food are included, of course, 
the grocery bill, the milk, egg, and butter 
bills, green vegetables and fruit, as well 
as routine meals taken outside. Teas, 
dinners, and outside entertaining are not 
included. 

Clothing obviously includes every article 
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Accounts 


of wearing apparel purchased for any 
member of the family. 

Health must be conserved; any doctor, 
druggist, dentist, hospital, or nurse’s bill 
is obviously included. 

Under Advancement, put down: educa- 
tion, books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Follow them with sports, theater, vacation, 
clubs, tobacco, and candy. My reason 
for making these last inclusions is that 
man’s pursuits as a social being logically 
call for the coupling of amusements with 
education. Often the two are identical; 
sometimes they only touch shoulders. 
Under this arrangement the give and take 
are simplified. It is theater tickets or 
vacation instead of theater tickets or the 
grocery bill. 

There must always be a Miscellaneous. 
Make it cover as few items as possible. 
Include emergencies, church, and charities. 

The simplest way I bave found to keep 
accounts is to write these items down in 
a small blank book, and beside each item 
to enter the amount expended either in 
a week or in a month. Personally, I use 
the monthly basis, paying my bills by 
check. Each page of my small account 
book represents a different month. I must 
admit I also make a division of the book- 
keeping, entering in my little account book 
only those items that are covered by the 
month’s checks or those that the house 
checking account must settle, reserving 
for another book occasional pe 
such as taxes, interest, etc. 

This plan has the advantage only of a 
simplicity that lures even the uninterested — 
to keep accounts. It enables you to com- 
pare the cost of vegetables, for instance, 
with their cost for any month of the vary=- 
ing seasons, or with their cost in a similar 
month of any given year. You can keep 
track of what you spend so simply that 
there is no temptation to dodge the task. 
Two to three hours once a. month as reck- 
oning day are sufficient to check up bills 
by means of cash slips, make out the 
checks, and enter their. amounts in my 
account book. 


This plan requires the minimum of time peas 


for purchasing and account keeping, but, in 
no sense of the word does it take the place 
of standard bookkeeping methods. For 


these latter there are numbers of well — 


planned account books available. But 
whether you choose the simple or the more 
involved method, there is no question but 
that account keeping will prove of real value 
after its initiation. Address your ques- 
tions to Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 _ 
West goth Street, and write “Household 
Accounts” on the comelope: 











These are some of the forms in which bluings appear 


The 


Blues 


in 
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We use many kinds in the Institute laundry 


E have coupled the results of 
some research of one of our 
contributors from Illinois with 


our own practical experience 
to introduce to you the various kinds of 
bluings and their wide difference in be- 
havior, so that you will appreciate that 
many of the defects of laundry work can 
often be traced to the incorrect use of 
them. 

Some bluings are entirely soluble, and 
others are not. An insoluble bluing is 
expensive, because not all the blue can 
- be used, and it is inconvenient, because it 
settles on the sides and bottom of the laun- 
dry trays and even in the folds of the 
clothes, causing streaks and spots. 

There are four kinds of blues, some one 
of which will be found to-be the basis of 
all bluings procurable for laundry work. 
They are Indigo, Prussian, Ultramarine, 
and Aniline. Indigo was the one in earliest 
use, but ‘it is almost abandoned now for 
jaundry purposes. It was formerly made 
by a tedious process from the indigo plant, 
but is now a product of synthetic chemistry. 
It is sold either in solid lumps or powder. 
Its color, which is dull, almost black, is 
preferred by many laundresses and is 
considered an objection by many others. 
It contains no iron, but it has the disad- 
vantage of being insoluble and in conse- 
quence is apt to settle on the clothes. 

Prussian blue is generally sold in liquid 
form. It derives its name from the fact 
that it was first made in Berlin. Most of 
the liquid bluings used in the homes are 
made from Prussian. It is a great favorite 
with women, probably because of the fact 
that all liquid blues are easy to use, and 
Prussian in particular gives a good, bright, 
- greenish-blue color. The most important 
factor against its use, however, is that it 
contains a salt of iron which turns to iron 
rust in the presence of the alkali from soap, 
_ particularly when heat is applied. You 
can tell quickly enough whether you are 
using. Prussian bluing, by heating a little 
of it with a strong solution of washing 
soda. The mixture will turn a yellowish- 
red, and iron rust will be precipitated. 


fi The alkali of the soap left in the cloth by’ 


~_ _.careless rinsing will combine with the blue, 
is ‘re uulting in deposits of iron oxide or iron 
rust stains. You can readily see, there- 


eae mat if evan use Prussian blue, great 


nee ae 





‘a carrier. 


care must be taken to have the clothes 


-well rinsed of all traces of soap before 


bluing. 

Ultramarine is bought in solid form, 
usually ball or block, and occasionally as 
powder. It used to be simply the blue 
lapis lazuli stone finely ground, but it is 
now prepared in the chemical laboratory 
and is made of a large amount of clay as 
This is an important point to 
remember when comparing it with other 
blues for bluing capacity and cost. Like 
Indigo, it is insoluble and gives its tint by 
depositing the fine grains evenly on the 
threads of the fabric. The finer these 
grains are, the better will be the results. 
In using it the water must be kept con- 
stantly in motion to prevent these particles 
from settling at the bottom of the tub and 
on the clothes. Although Ultramarine 
has the disadvantages of being insoluble 
in water and containing a large proportion 
of clay, it has the great advantage of being 
free from iron. Its color is good, being 
a brighter blue than that yielded by Indigo, 
and it has been a general favorite in many 
homes, though not in commercial laundries. 
You can tell if your bluing is Ultramarine 
by letting it stand a while; the blue will 
settle to the bottom of the vessel. 

Aniline bluing is one with which house- 
wives in general are least familiar, though 
it is in almost exclusive use among our 
public laundries. It is a coal tar product 
and comes in powder or crystal form. 
Being a soluble bluing, there is no waste, 
and it can not produce iron rust stains. 
It may be bought from laundry supply 
houses by the ounce or the pound, and 
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since it is such a strong dye, a much smaller 
quantity is required than of any other blue 
on the market. It gives a good, clear 
color to the clothes and adapts itself to 
a great variety of tints, from pale blue to 
almost purple. The chief disadvantages 
in the use of Aniline in the hands of in- 
experienced users are that it does not set 
well in the presence of an alkali, making 
it necessary to have all soap carefully 
rinsed out of the clothes before applying, 
and that, being a powerful dye, it is diffi- 
cult to wash or bleach out if one happens 
to get the clothes too blue. 

An important factor in selecting any 
bluing is the effect that heat will have 
upon it, since it must undergo the test of 
the hot iron.. Indigo does not stand heat 
well. Prussian breaks up under heat if 
alkali is present, giving an iron precipitate. 
It also disintegrates if left standing for 
some time in the direct sunlight. Ultra- 
marine decomposes in the presence of 
acids. Aniline is but slightly affected 
by strong alkalis and stands the heat from 
an iron well. 

Bluing should be considered as a tint 
and, therefore, used with discretion. Any 
good brand of bluing will be satisfactory 
if it is used correctly. Never try to use 
powdered blue without first making it into 
a liquid. Bluing in balls or lumps should 
be tied in a small cloth and dipped and 
squeezed in the water until the desired 
strength is secured. Always try out the 
bluing water first with a white cloth to see 
if it is the right color, before putting in the 
garments. Clothes should he shaken out 
well before bluing, and only a few pieces 
should be put in at a time, or they may 
come out streaked. It must be remem- 
bered that the effect of bluing is very dif- 
ferent on different weaves. Open weaves, 
such as towelings, take bluings very read- 
ily, and for them a very light-colored 
water should be used, while sheetings and 
other closely woven ‘materials can stand 
a deeper tone. 

The most satisfactory plan is to choose 
a brand of bluing which, after investiga- 
tion, seems fitted to your individual needs, 
and then accustom yourself to its use. In 
this way, you will soon learn to know and 
guard against its defects as well as to util- 
ize its good points, and can thus gauge your 


results with some degree of confidence. 
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The Vanishinee gem 


By Gonrnes b yeeDeanwiccomm 


Résumé of the Beginning 
NOR twenty years Philip Hindwood 
had left women out of his life 
and. devoted himself to business. 
It was not strange, then, that he 
fell an easy victim to the open fascinations 
of the mysterious woman, Santa Gorlof, 
whom he met on shipboard. He was flat- 
tered by her interest. Lonely, as a man 
of his sort must be, her hinted tenderness 
fed his starving heart. 

He had made only one other acquain- 
tance on the boat, Prince Rogovich, a power 
during the war in Poland. Introducing 
his two friends, he found himself almost 
ignored by them. Their interest in each 
other forced him from the triangle. 

All three were to land at Plymouth, 
but when the boat docked, Prince Rogovich 
was missing. Search for him failed. Hind- 
wood. and Santa Gorlof landed alone. 
Walking late the night before, he had come 
upon Santa and the Prince locked in 
close embrace. He thought no more of it, 
until Santa coolly announced that she had 
not seen the Prince that evening. A terri- 
ble suspicion of her rose in Hindwood’s 
mind. 

With all her former tenderness, Santa 
turned to him, made love to him, begged for 
his affection. But Hindwood’s caution 
had been roused. He evaded her desire for 
promises, meditated flight. But his plans 
changed when he found that Santa had 
evaded him. While he had-thought him- 
self pursued, she had been making plans 
for escape. While he was secretly making 
his way to the London train, she was 
speeding away with a man who had called 
for her in a motor car. 

Arrived in London, Hindwood’s worst 
fears were realized. They were on her trail. 
A Secret Service official, who was also 
Santa’s husband, introduced himself and 
endeavored to gain Hindwood’s coopera- 
tion. But the memory of the kiss which 
she had given him still prevented Hind- 
wood from joining her pursuers. What- 
ever the woman’s history—international 
spy, murderess, betrayer of her lovers— 
he would not help in her downfall. He 
dismissed the man with open hostility. 

The next afternoon he found a note on 
his pillow, ,, Follow, but do not speak to, 
the widow.” In the lobby of the hotel 
she was waiting, a woman in deepest black. 
He thought it must be Santa. Impatiently 
he took up the trail, to the railway station, 
through a tiresome journey to a little town, 


to a house on the edge of the moors. He 
entered. 
The woman was not Santa. She was an 


exquisite blonde creature, Anna Varensky, 


immaculate wife of the Russian patriot. 
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Friendship came to them at once. Hind- 
wood found himself forgetting Santa until 
a glimpse of Major Cleasby, her, husband, 
lurking about the house, roused him to the 
recollection of her peril. 

He waited with Anna until dawn, then 
searched the garden. The watcher had 
vanished. He asked for Santa. Hur- 
riedly Anna fled with him to the cliff where 
the ocean fog veiled a hazardous pathway 
through the mist. The beat of oars 
sounded. .Santa had escaped. He turned 
to Anna with a great joy in his heart. 

There was a sound of sliding rocks. 
They turned. There, above the cliff, 
appeared the head of a man, pallid, terrible. 
After him, Santa, her face drawn by the 
merciless strain of the ascent.. A sound 
came from Anna. Hindwood glanced at 
her.. She was staring at the man with 
relief and horror mingled in her gaze. 

Hindwood took a step forward. ‘‘Who 
are your” he asked. 

The man smiled, a strange smile. 
Varensky,” 
in his tone. 

With his wife he moved forward along 
the path. Santa followed with Hindwood. 
They retraced their steps to the forlorn 
hut where she had had her refuge. They 
must take council. There was no safety 
for Santa anywhere since the law was on 
her track. 

With blinds drawn the narrow hut be- 
came a fortress. They felt themselves 
besieged. Asound occurred. They peeped 
cautiously. Major Cleasby was coming 
down the street like a hound on the scent. 

Hindwood stepped out to meet him. 
“‘T have your prisoner in that hut. Come 
and take her.”’ 

The Major followed. His hand was on 
the door, when Hindwood’s arms were 
about his throat; he was choked, throttled, 
deposited in their midst. 

Varensky rose to face him. His green 
eyes glowed as he pleaded for Santa’s life. 
In the silence that followed, it was evident 
that the Major was shaken. But how was 
she to escape? 

Hindwood rose. ‘I propose that I shall 
take her with me. I have passports for 
a secretary. As my secretary Santa will 
cross the borders unsuspected.” 

It was agreed. Santa was to meet him 
on the way to Calais. In the meantime 
he would complete all arrangements for 
her appearance in a new identity. 


“Tvan 
he said with a kind of pride 


Chapter VI 


HE steamer had no sooner reached 
Calais than a new cause for alarm 


presented itself. During the channel cross-_ 


ing Hindwood had been keyed up to the 
last point of tension. Every moment he 
had expected to be tapped on the shoul- 
der and informed that his secretary’s 
identity had been discovered. He had 
spent most of his time surreptitiously 
mounting guard in the neighborhood of 
Santa’s cabin. If the same man chanced 
to pass him twice, he had at once jumped 
to the conclusion that he was being 
‘shadowed. 

Dogged by these persistent dreads, 
when the ship was inside Calais harbor 
he rapped on her door and having heard 
her bid him enter, slipped across, the 
threshold, announcing tersely, 

““We're there.” 

‘Since she joined him, he had held no 
conversation with her. She made no at- ~ 
tempt to break through his silence. Rising 
obediently, while she adjusted her hat, 
she watched him in the mirror with the 
eyes of a reproachful dog. Without sign 
or sound, as he turned away impatiently, 
she followed. No sooner did they appear 
on deck than the new .cause for alarm 
started. 

A handsome, distinguished-looking for- 
eigner began taking immediate notice of 
her. He was so quick to pick her out in 
the throng that it seemed he must have 
been watching for her. Whoever and what- 
ever he was, he was manifestly a man of 
breeding—the kind of man who might 
have been her companion in the old, wild 
days of her triumphant folly. He was 
about thirty-five, tall, dark, finely-built, 
and of military bearing. He had a closely- 
trimmed mustache, bold, black eyes, and a 
Latin type of countenance. That was all 
that Hindwood permitted himself to ob- — 
serve; changing his position promptly, 
he shut Santa out from the stranger’s line 
of vision. But the man was not to be 
balked. With an air of complete uncon- 
cern, he fell into line immediately behind 
them, treading closely on their heels as 
they ‘passed up the gang-plank. On the 
way to the Customs he managed to get _ 
ahead, so that he could glance back several 
times at Santa. ‘ 

After their baggage had been inspected, 
it was necessary for them to file through a 
stuffy room where passports were examined. © 
It was here that Hindwood was fully pre- 
pared to be caught. The officials at Dover 
had_ probably cabled a warning; the in- 
quisitive stranger might prove to be their 
emissary. Quite the contrary occurred. 
The French official, catching sight of the — 
magic words Diplomatic and Special, 


scrutinized no further and returned er, S 


papers with a courteous apology. 
-the most of his luck, Hindwood hurried 
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“READ the telegram. Tell me what it says,’’ Hindwood urged. Santa looked up palely, wilted with 
disappointment. ‘“‘‘Comeatonce. Ineedyou. Anna.’” The blood was hammering in his temples. 
He left her forgotten, seated among her roses. The music of a wild exultation was maddening his heart 
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Santa out to the platform, down the 
long train labeled Stuttgart, Warsaw, etc., 
and into the wagons-lits which went express 
to Vienna. 

Before leaving London he had reserved 
two separate compartments in the name of 
“‘Philip Hindwood and party.” Now 
that he claimed them, he found to his 
annoyance that they were adjoining and 
connected by a private door. It was an 
indiscretion that he had not intended. 
Having seen Santa safely settled, he set off 
to superintend the placing on board of 
their bags. 

He was gone perhaps five minutes. As 
he reentered the: corridor of ‘his section, 
the first sight that met his eyes was the 
handsome stranger engaged in earnest 
talk with the wagois-lits conductor. 
Some money passed. Next thing the 
stranger's belongings = were- being ~ trans- 
ferred from lower down the train to the 
compartment on the further side from 
Santa’s. | Hindwood ~entered his’ own 
compartment, shaded the windows that 
looked out on the corridor, and made fast 
his door. 

What was the game? Was this a fresh 
example of Santa’s irresistible charm? 
And if it was, was he to be subjected to 
this kind of impertinence throughout. the 
entire journey? Or was the man a secret 
service agent in the employ of some foreign 
Government, who, believing he had recog- 
nized her, was keeping her in sight till 
she should have crossed the frontier into 
his own country, where he would have 
power to arrest her? 

These distressing reflections were cut 
short by the shrill tootings of tin horns 
which announce the departure of a train 
in France. When Calais had been left 
behind and they were rushing past stripped 
orchards and harvested fields, he un- 
latched the dividing door. . She was sitting 
lost in thought, staring out of the window 
with a wistful expression. 

“Come into my compartment. 
like to talk.” 

The jerk with which she turned betrayed 
the strain under which she was laboring. 
He watched the undulating grace with 
which she rose, the calculated delicacy of 
her every movement. Though she had 
dressed in rags, nothing could have dis- 
guised her. 

When he had closed the door, 
mained standing. 

“Please sit down,” 
politeness. 
“We're safe for 


I'd 


she re- 


he said with cold 


The Vanishing Point 


I go, it’s always the same. You ought to 
know—on the Ryndam you were like it.’ 

He passed over the implied accusation. 

“Then if this man is only an impudent 
admirer, how are we to shake him? It’s 
my business for the present to protect you. 
If this is the sort of thing that always hap- 
pens, it’s possible that it’ll occur again. 
I daren’t resent his conduct. © Ordinarily 
I should know what: to do with him 
How is the repetition of the annoyance to 
be avoided?” 

A slow flush mounted from her throat to 
her cheeks. ‘‘You won’t take my sugges- 
tion, so I don’t think I’ll make it.” 

“‘Let’s have it.” 

Not looking at him, she muttered; 
“He’ll.try. to scrape acquaintance. When 
he does, introduce me to him as your wife.” 

“But to do that—”’. 

He fell silent. He was thinking of Anna. 
For the first time he was conscious of his 
aloneness with this woman. 

Not wishing to wound her, he procras- 
tinated. “To do that might cal add to 
our complications.” 

“Tt might.”.> Her gray eyes “sttugeled 
to meet his gaze. “It isn’t likely. He 
won’t believe you.” 

“Then what would be gained?” 

“You'd have told him, without insult, 
that he wasn’t wanted.” 

He glanced out of the window at the 
rushing landscape. At last he spoke. 
“Tf there’s no other way—” 

She rested her thin, fine hand on his 
gently. ‘‘You’re generous. If the day 
ever comes when you despise yourself as I 
despise myself today, remember that once 
you were able to make a wicked woman be- 
lieve in goodness—to make her long with 
all her heart to be like you.” Her eyes 
became misty. “‘At this moment I’m 
not far from redemption.”’ 

Lunch was announced. He gave orders 
to have it served in his compartment. 
While they ate, he outlined to her his 
plans. He asked her how long sre ex- 
pected to be with him. 

Her reply was discomfortingly vague. 
“As long as you can endure me.’ 

“Inside of two months,” he told her, 
“T think I can promise you immunity. 
At present, according to information, 
Central Europe’s starving. With winter 
comes the crisis. I’ve foreseen that. For 
some time I’ve been shipping food to 
Holland. It’s lying there in warehouses in 
immense quantities. I have an entire 


fleet secretly at work, plying back and forth 
across the Atlantic. When the famine 
becomes too acute, I’m prepared to strike 
my bargain. I'll take railroads and con- 
cessions in exchange for bread. Other 
upstarts have carved out kingdoms with 
armies; I intend to conquer mine with food. 
There never was a war or any social up- 
rising that wasn’t caused by an empty 
stomach. Within three hours of my terms 
having been accepted, my trains will be 
streaming out of Holland. Where they 
halt, the flames of revolution will be 
quenched. If I haven’t miscalculated, I 
shall be unofficial President of the United 
States of Europe.” He paused to watch his 
effect. ‘I’ve nominated myself,” he smiled. 

His smile was. unreturned. She was 
regarding him with an expression of horror. 
Their roles seemed reversed. It was evi- 
dent that to her way of thinking it was he 
who had become the criminal and she who 
was looking down on him from a higher 
moral level. 

“But they’re starving.” Her voice 
shook passionately. “If you have these 
stores, why don’t you feed them? They’re 
dying, and so many of them are little 
children!” 


“You don’t understand.” He tried to 
make his tones reasonable. “I’ve invested 


all my fortune in the venture. I’m a 
business man. In business one man’s 
calamity is another’s opportunity. The 
same is true of nations.” 

Seeing that she still looked grieved, 
he patted her shoulder. “Don’t worry. 
We'll rustle through. Your life will be 
spared.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of my life.’ She 
spoke contemptuously. 

“Then of what?” 

‘““Of the women dead of hunger in the 
ditches about Kiev.” 

As she rose to leave, she glanced back 
from the doorway. ‘‘There was a message 
Thad to deliver to you. Varensky’s setting 
out on his last journey. He hopes to see 
you in Budapest. He told me to say, 
‘Soon you can have her.’”’ 
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pee countryside grew blurred with 
dusk. The stiff, white crosses faded 
out of sight. Forgetting his danger, he 
fell asleep, wondering whether Anna would 
be with her husband at Budapest. 

When he awoke, he was in total darkness. 
Glancing through the window, he dis- 

covered that 
’ the world out- 








the moment. 
As you see, I’ve 
lowered the 
blinds. No one 
can spy on us. 
You’ve noticed 
him?” 

Drawing off 
her gloves, she 
smoothed them 
out mechani- 
cally, maintain- 
ing her silence. 


cA Oneen?s Souvpage 


A her life, Marie, the beautiful and beloved Queen of 
Rumania, has entrusted to her journal the things 
that were closest to her heart, that she found solace in 
expressing, even though there was no heart to answer. 
Good Housekeeping has been given the privilege of print- 
ing from this journal pages written during the most trying 
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OES the world need a 
new spiritual leader?” 
asked the Editor in Decem- 
ber. A multitude of readers 
have answered, ‘‘No!” But 
they have admitted that we 
need something, for it can 
not be denied that religion 
has lostits grip onmen. Dr. 
Stetson says the trouble 
is in our own lives. We 
are wrong; religion is right. 
But wedon’t give itachance. 
We hedge our souls about 
with the material things of 
life—even as Old Trinity, 
facing Wall Street, is sur- 
rounded by colossal evi- 
dences of therace for business 
supremacy. Read Dr. Stet- 
son’s “‘straight talk’’ and see 
if you don’t agree with him 
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Why Don’t You Go to Church 


Paya lob, Koaehiord so tetson 


OULD you like your children 
to grow up in a community 
where there is no church? 
Would you like to live in a 


city or a town without a church, and where 


there is no Christian public opinion? Face 
the question squarely; and then if you 
would not care for such a condition of 
things, why don’t you go to church your- 
self? And if you are not a member of a 
church, why don’t you feel the obligation 
of becoming a member? What is the 


~. trouble? 


The Editor of Goop HousrKrEepinc 
recently said in these pages: “Any one 
familiar with the facts of church atten- 
dance knows that the membership claims, 
in all honesty, are about fifty percent too 
_ high. In other words, millions of names 
are on church rolls because the churches 


Rector 


Trinity Church, New York 


keep them there and not because their 
owners, by any legitimate right, claim 
membership. There are men, listed as 
members in good standing, who have not 
attended a service in ten, fifteen, twenty 
years, nor otherwise expressed any interest 
in the religion they once espoused. What 
is wrong? Is it a lack of belief in a here- 
after? a belief that death ends all? Or are 
the conditions laid down for a happy 
entrance into the hereafter too drastic, too 
much at variance with the nature God has 
given to man?” News comes from all 
parts of the country that the churches are 
half empty. What is the reason for this? 
Is it the churches’ fault or yours? 

Let us speak plainly. Do you not 
really believe that if you—the fathers 
and mothers of today—were active in 
church work, lived up to its teachings, 


trained your children from their early days 
to interest themselves in the church, in- 
sisting upon their attendance at services 
until it became as much a part of their 
lives as baseball or dancing, or school or 
getting up in the morning—insisting upon 
it as a duty and as a necessary part of their 
education under your supervision—do you 
really believe that under these conditions, 
we should see the appalling spectacle of 
license which we see everywhere in this 
country today? 

To my mind, the main trouble is that 
we are trying to get along and bring up 
our children without any definite religious 
faith. We are living on our inherited re- 
ligious capital. The sound teaching which 
the fathers and mothers of the present time 
received in their youth has carried us along 
so far, but owing to many things—for ex- 
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ample, the unsettlement caused by modern 
criticism of the old faiths, the tremendous 
material progress of the last fifty years 
which has absorbed our men of affairs to 
the exclusion of deeper and more lasting 
things—we have not developed spiritually, 
and the younger generation has been al- 
lowed to grow up ‘‘on its own.” Further- 
more, we are beginning to see, at the long 
last, that secular education does not neces- 
sarily make a good citizen. What makes 
the good man and woman lies deeper than 
the facts with which the mind is stored. 
What a man is depends on his training as 
a child in the home, and in church where 
those principles of faith in God have been 
taught which will give him an intelligent 
reason for moral action. We are living in 
a fool’s paradise if we think that we can 
have morals without faith in God. We are 
heading straight for destruction 1f we think 
that we can have children with good prin- 
ciples, unless the mothers and. the fathers 
give the children a sound faith and train- 
ing which will result in high standards as 
life develops. 

Just recently an acquaintance said to 
me: ‘‘My father and mother were good 
church people, and I was brought up in 
their faith. When I left home and went 
into business, I grew careless and I never 
go to church now. But I do send my chil- 
dren to Sunday school, which is more than 
many parents in the community where I 
live do for their children.”’ 

It was only necessary to point out to him 
the fact that the Sunday school 
can never take the place of the 


“Trinity, last New Year’s Eve. 


Don’t You Go sto 7Ghurche: 


faith, ingrained from the beginning of 
time in the life of every human being— 
which has been the comfort and guide of 
countless millions through generations— 
have we no time to bother with it today? 
Are we to deny or ignore God because 
we must earn two dollars instead of one; 
because a new dance-step has been in- 
vented; because we can fly and drive an 
automobile? Has the old faith—the cray- 
ing of the human heart for God—tost its 
gripe It is inconceivable. Furthermore, 
it is untrue. The daily experience of 
every man, particularly of every clergy- 
man, offers abundant proof to the con- 
trary. I recall one instance. 

It was at the midnight service at Old 
Long ‘be- 
fore the doors were opened, an immense 
crowd gathered in the street and, with 
the opening of the doors, poured into the 
church. In a few moments the seats and 
aisles were filled, every available inch of 
space was taken, and literally hundreds of 
people, unable to crowd in, remained at 
the entrance during the service. While 
the service was in progress, there was 
absolute stillness—a strange and impres- 
sive contrast with the Bedlam outside; 
the blare of horns, the whir of rattles, 
the shrieking of whistles, which ushered 
in the New Year. At the close of the 
service, I suggested that we all join in 
the old familiar hymn, “ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee.” The response was electric. 
Never in my experience have I heard 


a congregation sing a hymn with greater 
sincerity and enthusiasm. The crowd 
composed of all sorts and conditions of 
men—men of all creeds—a vast congre- 
gation, united in a natural and spontan- 
eous outpouring of praise to God. And 
this occurred at Old Trinity, at the head of 
Wall Street—the money center of the 
world, supposed to be the hotbed of world- 
liness and materialism. : 

But, you say, admitting that this faith 
survives—that the Great Desire persists 
and always will persist in the human heart. 
—how do you account for the fact that, 
apparently in spite of it, the churches are 
unfilled? Isn’t it true that the church is 
behind the times—old-fashioned in its 
demands? When all the world is progres- 
sing, why doesn’t the church keep pace? 
Give us something new, you say. If we 
can invent new improvements in auto- 
mobiles, why not in religion? With the 
wonderful advances of science, how can 
the church still hold to its “old-fogy” 
ideas and expect us to support it or to 
accept its teachings as a vital and practical 
influence in our lives? 

As a matter of fact, a great deal of this 
criticism of the church for having ‘‘old-. 
fogy” ideas is the result of absolute ig- 
norance of what the church teaches or 
stands for. There is a profound ignorance 
of the church’s teaching concerning the 
Bible; and the most amazing statements 
are attributed to the church by those who 
do not know. Nearly always the objector 
to Christianity is resisting re- 
ligious conceptions that all intel-” 








home, to make him realize that 
he. was shirking a grave re- 
sponsibility by not setting his 
children a good example, and 
by not showing by his actions 
that he thought religion import- 
ant. If it were not for such 
instances as these which come 
constantly to the attention of 
the clergymen, it would. seem 
almost unnecessary to state that 
it is the home influence which 
actually molds and dominates 
the life of the child. The home 
must get its inspiration and its 
faith and principles from the 
Christian Church. The Sunday 
school was never intended to 
take the place of the teaching 
which is expected to be given a 
child at home, and in so far as 
the Sunday school usurps the 
place of mothers and fathers, it 
is a dangerous thing. If a child 
were taught the Christian faith 
and trained in religion by his 
mother and father, there would 
be.;no need of any Sunday 
schools. 

Tt is this failure of the fathers 
and; mothers of the present gen- 
eration to set the example and 
to instil into the children and 
youth of the land the abiding 
faith which ‘was their own rich 
heritage, which, in my opinion, 
is the main reason for our un- 
filled churches and the vital 
problem which confronts us to- 
day. Surely we have not reached 
the point in the rush and con- 
fusion of-modern life where we 











no longer have faith nor time to 


The” Red Waseca 
Bel a cake see 
By Day 


Carlhos 
As I walked by the marsh one day in spring, 
I heard a red-winged blackbird sing. 

He was singing to all a rollicking lay, 

And this is the song that I heard that day. 


“Over here, over here, in the old swamp lot, 
Over here in the marsh is the dearest spot, 
And snug on the nest 
Is my love, my best, 
Over here!” 


I laughed as I said, ‘“‘How well you know 
That deep is the mud where the rushes grow; 
How well you know that safe is your love 
With the swamp below and the sky above!” 
And then he swung to a blade atilt, 

And these I swear were the words of his lilt: 


“Over here, over here, where the sky is so 
blue, 
Over here, my heart to my love is true, 
So sweet, 
My sweet, 
Never fear!” 


Ah, ha! You sprite of the bubbling tone, 
Don’t think that you must sing alone, 
Over here, over here, I’ll sing with you, 
Over here, my heart to my love is true, 

So sweet, 

My sweet, 

Never fear! 











bother with Almighty God. That 


ligent Christians have long since’ 
outgrown. For instance, no’ 
serious Bible student believes 
for a moment that the story in 
the first chapters of Genesis is 
to be taken literally. No such 
belief concerning it was held in 
the early centuries of the Christ- 
ian era. It was then commonly 
regarded as ‘‘allegory”’ instead 
of history. That the world was 
created in seven days of twenty- 
four hours each is something that 
no intelligent man professes to 
believe. It would be against all 
his ideas and convictions of 
God’s way of working. 

There is, at the present time, 
no bitter conflict between science — 
and religion. There is under- _ 
standing today—whereas there 
‘was misunderstanding and sus- 
picion twenty years ago. The 
scientist and the clergyman are 
able to work together today in _ 
a spirit that has never been pos-— 
sible before. The idea of the 
Bible as an “infallible Book”’ in — 
which every word is a direct 
dictation by God, and every 
comma and period in its precise 
place by divine command, is a 
comparatively modern concep- ” 
tion and dates from the time of 
the Protestant reformation. The 
church of today has no such 
thought of thé Bible, nor does it — 
demand any such faith in 
Or aa take the doctrine 
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teaching of religion. As a m 
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Here’s Nature’s prescription for every description 
Of ‘‘fever” that comes in the Spring. 

To fill you with vim, make you frisky and trim 
This Vegetable Soup is the thing! 







15 different vegetables 


Nourishing cereals—rich beef broth 





































































































































































Enjoy them all in this 
delicious Vegetable Soup! 
In every tempting plateful of this soup you 

get the iron of the green vegetables, the 
beneficial salts, the strength-giving cereals and 
the invigorating meat broth that your appetite 


relishes and your system needs. Nature’s own 
spring tonic—healthful and delightful. 


Choice white potatoes, Jersey sweets, Chantenay 







































































carrots, tender yellow turnips—all daintily diced. 
Luscious tomatoes, chopped Dutch cabbage. 
Country Gentleman corn, baby lima beans, small 




































































peas, selected barley, alphabet macaroni—all 

blended with a rich broth made from fine beef, 

flavored with fresh herbs and tasty seasoning. 
_ Almost a whole meal—and what a good one! 


21 kinds — 12 cents a can 
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Kiddie-Koop will keep | 
baby happier andhealth- ! 
ier from birth to four or | 
five years—will conserve 
mother’s strength and 
energy to a remarkable 
degree. 

It is protected bassinet 
and crib for sleep or nap; 
a‘safe, clean play place; 
folds for carrying or 
traveling; canopy and 
wind shield protect from 
sun and draughts. 


Three Nursery Needs for Cost 
of Good Crib Alone 


You owe it to baby and mother 
to know the manifold worth 
of Kiddie-Koop—its extraor- 
dinary utility and genuine 
economy. 


Send for Free Booklet—uwurite 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. —: 








Two standard Kiddie-Koop sizes - also Junior, 
costs less because smaller and fewer features. 
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Housewives 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


E always welcome the discovery which proclaims a little 


better or easier way. 
submit them to us? 


If you have any such, why not 
One dollar will be paid for each sug- 


gestion accepted, and you will help us by enclosing 
a stamped, addressed envelop rather than a stamp for the 


return of unavailable material. 


Address GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 


ING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


A Basket for the Bathroom—A small 
basket with a tall handle over which a scrub- 
bing cloth can be hung to dry may contain 
a can of scouring powder and a brush for clean- 
ing the bathtub. A small bottle of kerosene 
may be added by those who have tried this 
easy and sanitary cleanser. Kerosene cleans 
like magic, without hard rubbing, and quickly 
evaporates. In most bathrooms there isa little 
corner where such a basket can be set on the 
floor, and it will be found a real convenience 
for all concerned. G. S. B., Cal. 


To Fold a Bedspread—To keep the bed- 
spread from wrinkling during the night, I al- 
ways fold it in the following manner rather 
than throwing it over the foot of the bed in the 
usual way: Begin at the top of the spread and 
fold it toward the foot in half. Then fold 
from each side toward the center, forming a 
triangle, the point of which is toward the head 
and the base toward the foot of the bed. Hold 
the point and fold it over the footboard. The 
spread does not drag on the floor or lose its 
position. To unfold, follow in reverse order. 
I have used this method all summer, and my 
bedspreads are not unnecessarily soiled or 
wrinkled. Mrs. F. B.C., N. J. 


' A Drinking Glass for Every Child—The 
children would come in at odd times to get 
a glass of water until at dinner time there would 
not be enough glasses to set the table. So I 
screwed wire glass-holders into the window 
casement side by side, labeling one for each 
member of the family. Now each child can 
keep his own glass separate from the others, 
and all are handy to gather up for washing. 
Mrs. J. B., Mich. 


When Adding Extra Leaves to a Table— 
After adding extra leaves to the dining-room 
table, all housekeepers know the inconvenience 
of having to open one tablecloth after another 
to find one of the right length for the extended 
table. To obviate this, mark the length of 
each cloth on the narrow hem, making very 
small letters and using white embroidery 
cotton. B.. Se Li -New 


To Renovate a Davenport—We have a 
wicker and tapestry davenport which had be- 
come soiled and the wicker broken in places. 
I had a slip-cover made of cretonne harmoniz- 
ing with the rest of the room. The slip com- 
pletely covers the davenport and costs far less 
than a new davenport. Mrs. P.S., 0. 


A Use for Paraffin Wrappers—A_house- 
hold help that I have found invaluable is the 
paraffin paper wrappers that come around 
loaves of bread. These lend themselves to 
many kitchen services, but the best use I make 
of them is for the cleaning and polishing of my 
coal range. When the steel is moderately warm, 
the paraffin melts just enough to polish it. 

: Mrs. W. D. F., Kans. 


~hour a day. One more bit of saving t 


When Using Army Cots—When company 
comes, we are sometimes forced to use army 
cots, and it is generally hard to keep the blan- 
kets and covers over the feet. To prevent this, 
I screwed two small hooks on the inside of the 
wooden legs of the cot. Then I sewed tapes 
at the proper distances on the blankets etc. 
and slip them over the hooks. All is well for 
the night. Mrs. J. E. W., S. C. 


A Novel Clothes Basket—One of the best 


discoveries I ever made came about when at 
a summer cottage. There was washing to do 
and no clothes basket until we discovered 
a bushel basket such as farmers use about a 
farm. Such a basket proved easy to lift when 
full of wet clothes, and when the laundry. basket 
in my city home needed to be renewed, I went 
to a grocery store where such articles are sold, 
and bought three of the bushel baskets. My 
laundress speaks of the convenience of having 
three baskets to sort clothes in. Furthermore, 
one basket can be left in the clothes yard after 
the first wash is hung out, and is there ready 
for them when dry, while there are still wet 
clothes in the other two baskets. G. B. H., Ia. 


A Place for the Dishpan—To save reaching 


under the drainboard to get my dishpan from 


a nail, which is the usual place for putting it, 


I have had a shelf built under the drainboard 

just low enough to take the dishpan. There 

I keep the dishpan, rinsing pan, and drainer 

where they may be reached without any effort. 
; K. SCs, Mass: 


A Pad for the Ironing Board—If you have 
been seeking a good, thick pad for your ironing 


board, try using two thicknesses of cotton. 


batting. This makes an excellent pad. 


Miss B. W., Ill. ; 


One More Short Cut to Cleanliness—Dur- 


ing the out-of-door season, my soul is often 


tried by my mud-loving sons trailing muddy 
foot-marks and quarts of sand over the bath- 


room, especially when I am doing all my own ~ 
white-tiled walls, floors, — 


housework. The 
basin, and tub all show their tracks even after 
one bath! Not so any more, for recently I 
made a discovery. I now keep-a bath mat, 
a cake of soap, two bath towels, and two wash- 


cloths in my laundry. Every day, or oftener, — 
my sons are led to the cool laundry and bathed 
in my laundry tubs, which are porcelain and 
as clean and as easily. kept so as the bathtub. 


The tubs are at a convenient height for mother 


to help with the “corners,” and that means — 
a lot of backaches avoided, as any five-foot — 
after 










mother of two wriggling boys can testi 
she has doubled herself over the bath 
the attitude of a measuring worm for. 


covery has, and that is that the muddy, 
garments that are stripped off the you 
are right where they should be, ready 
washed. 


__ Shreve 


Sioux 


_ Spr eld, Mass*—Forbes & Wallace 


Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
Altoona—Bendheim’s 1302—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros, 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 

Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 

Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Eoo-_ery 

Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North roth St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W, K. Mollan 
Broxklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buff !o—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Bucte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
porte “727 Fledmont Bite. ) 
shi —30 E. Randolph St.(Room 502 
Chicago. a 50 Sheridan Rd.(Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. , 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Col. Springs—McEntire’s, 10 N. Tejon St, 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—The Union 

Colum bus, Miss.—Simon Loeb & Bro. 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E, Adams Av. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D, F, Sullivan 
Fitchburge—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman's * 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—Ormner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, Inc. 
Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 

wine Os E. & A. L. Johnson 

ersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
eee Pa.—Zang’s 
ansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Irey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 

Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincolna—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. z 
» Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 

Mason City—Woodruff Shoe Co. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—a2r Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store ~ 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown —G. W. Melick 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So. Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons . 
Newark—8097 Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St.(2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s_— - 

New York—22 West 3oth St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—z205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—-M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Vas—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 







A flexible shoe for your flexible foot 


Nature, in her wisdom, designed 
your foot arch to flex when you walk. 
Why restrain it in shoes that are rig- 
id and without natural lines? “The 
toot is like a cantilever spring,” 
wrote a noted doctor. ‘The Canti- 
lever is the most comfortable shoe 
I have ever worn,” said a trained 
nurse; and another woman said, “In 
Cantilever Shoes I feel as though I 
were flying.” 


disposition quicker than shoes that 
nag you. Nerve strain, leading to 
backache, headache and even to 
pains like those of rheumatism, may 
be caused by high heels and by 
shoes that bind and restrict the feet. 
Many writers on health and beauty 
subjects are now pointing out the 
importance of a woman’s shoes in 
respect to her health, happiness 
and personal attractiveness. 





It is because of the flexible shank and 
natural lines of the Cantilever Shoe 
that you will derive such comfort 
from it. And because of its grace- 
ful appearance and its harmony with 
this Spring’s shoe styles you will see it 
worn wherever daytime costumes are 
worn. Fine workmanship, splendid 
materials and reasonable prices add 
to make the Cantilever desirable. 


You were given two marvelously 
constructed feet. At the nearest 
Cantilever Store, try on a pair of 
shoes suited to their needs. Keep 
your feet well and spare yourself the 
misery that has come toseso many 
women. If wrongly designed shoes 
have already begun to injure your 
feet,achangeto Cantileverswillhelp - 
them. Weakened arches will be 
strengthened by proper exercise; 





Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
‘San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcade 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
rt—Phelps Shoe Co. 
ity—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill.—A. W. Klaholt 


- Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 


- Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 


‘Tacoma—8o03 Fidelity Bldg. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
‘Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 


_ Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 


4 


_-York—The Bon Ton 


ee 4 





Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—r1319 F. St. 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 


-Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 


Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 


-Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 








The graceful carriage and youth- 
ful walk of the Cantilever»: Woman 
are often admired. Her feet 
are free. She walks natural- 
ly, with a minimum of effort. 
Flexing with every step, 
Cantilever Shoes make her 
feel as though she wore 
the wings of Mercury. 


Though you may not be 
conscious of its there are few 
things that s‘poil a good 





your improved circulation will make 
you feel better and look better. 


If none of the listed 
dealers is near you, write 
the manufacturers, Morse 
& Burt Co., 2 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for a nearby dealer’s address 
and for the Cantilever 
Booklet which tells some 
things you will be glad to 
know about your feet. 


> 


antilever 


Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
f Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 


‘Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 
4 Agencies in 235 other cities. 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Quality is 
Behind 
the Shield 


EQUOT Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are made only one 
weight and one quality. They 
are bleached with water from 
artesian wells. They are 
white, fine, and strong. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been used for over 
half a century in the best 
homes and hotels. Institu- 
tions and hospitals use them 
because they give long wear. 


Your dealer will gladly 
show you Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Always to be 
identified by the Pequot 
Shield. Pequot Sheeting and 
Pillow Tubing are also sold 
by. the yard, and» can. be 
identified by the ticket re- 
produced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 


Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompamies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 


Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Nothing Better Than 
a Good Breakfast 


Will you kindly send me 
some information on why we 
should not eat breakfast. 


Mrs, M. G., Kansas ” 


““Constipation, 
I know of only two Increasing the 
reasons why a person 
should not eat break- 
fast: First: Inability to 
get it. Second: Illness. 


Indifferent Doctors 


I have had the Question- 
naire some time, but could 
not get a doctor to make the 
physical examination you 
required. When I told him 
why I wished it, the first 
doctor to whom I applied, ‘ 
said, ‘‘Why, woman, you would have to strip.”” The 
next one could not make the blood and urine analyses, 
The third one, when I explained what I wanted, said 
he would not advise me to do anything of the kind. 
The fourth doctor told me he would make the exam- 
ination and write me the results. I am enclosing his 
letter. He advised me to drink a quart of buttermilk 
a day for ten days, which I have done. 


Mrs. L. R. F., Texas 


I am sorry you had such a hard time finding 
a doctor to fill out your questionnaire. The 
one who finally examined you has made a fairly 
good and informing report, but it would not 
have been any more trouble for him to have 
put the data on the form we provide, and he 
would not have missed so many points. The 
purpose of the League for Longer Life is ex- 
actly in harmony with what Dr. B— says, 
and he should be glad to cooperate with us in 
a course which he believes to be.so useful. It 
is strange that you had to go to four doctors 
before you found one in sympathy with the 
movement and capable of making the examina- 
tion. That is not the attitude of doctors in 
general. You must be surrounded by doctors 
indifferent to public welfare and public health, 
or incapable of making a physical examination 
such as we require. 


All Tissues Fed From One Blood Stream 


I hope you will pardon me for encroaching upon 
your valuable time, but I am desirous of obtaining 
a book on foods especially adapted for the proper 
growth of hair and nails. I thought you might in- 
form me as to where I could obtain such a publication. 


Mrs. W. L. M., Washington, D. C. 


Your letter reveals a wide-spread delusion 
that there are special foods which nourish 
special tissues of the body. All-the foods we 
eat enter one blood stream, and the tissues 
select in some way, from the common source, 
those nutrients which are peculiar to each one. 
Hair and nail are tissues‘ rich in nitrogenous 
principles. For this reason, the food which is 
rich-in protein is well suited to nourish both 
these tissues. It is also remarkable that in 
their composition hair and nails are very much 
like the skin, hence the food which will nourish 
the hair and nails will also be a proper nourish- 
ment for the skin. A well-balanced diet con- 
tains all the elements which nourish all the 
tissues of the body. If you eat a properly 
balanced diet which contains natural vitamines, 
minerals, protein, fats, and carbohydrates, 
you will get all the nourishment you need for 
the hair and nails. 


for Longer Life. 


When Vinegar Is Not Vinegar 


Please advise me as to the advisability of using 


white vinegar. I have used cider vinegar for many 
years, but now find the cost almost prohibitive. Is 


DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, “Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
and ‘Reducing and 
Weight.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


_crease in the number of damaged watch 


there anything in white 
vinegar which is injurious? 
Where may I find something 
about the manufacture of 
white vinegar? ; 


Mrs.1.C.B., Wisconsin 


So-called “white vin- 
egar’’ is not vinegar at 
all, any more than white 
alcohol. is whisky or 
brandy. It is true that 
whisky or brandy con- 
sists almost entirely of 
alcohol, and it is true 
that vinegar consists al- 
most entirely of acetic 
acid. The character of 
whisky and _ brandy, 
however, resides in the 
constituents which are not alcohol, and the 
character of true vinegar in the constituents 
which are not acetic acid. I would not say 
that white vinegar is harmful, because it con- 
sists entirely of acetic acid and water. Its 
palatable properties, which give it its true 
character and value as a condiment, are miss- 


These 


All. those inter- 


ing. White vinegar is not strictly a condi- 
ment. It is usually made by allowing dilute 


alcohol to trickle slowly over a quantity of 
beechwood shavings contained in a proper 
vessel. The beechwood shavings tend to 
oxidize the alcohol to acetic acid rapidly. The 
alcohol from which this vinegar is made may 
be derived from any source. It is usually 
manufactured from corn in this country. 


A Poor Selection 


Will you please tell me the composition of the fol- 
lowing, and how they rank as baby foods? Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, Imperial Granum, 
Nestle’s Food, and Horlick’s Malted Milk. Is a 
combination of the first two foods better than Bor- 


den’s alone? Mrs. A. C. T., S. Dak. 


Almost any mixture of the four substances  —_- 
you mention is better than the first one named. 
It is true that Borden’s Eagle Brand contains — 
a small quantity of milk. Its big constituent, | 
nevertheless, is refined sugar, and I consider 
it to be poor infant food. You, apparently, 
have mentioned the foods in the inverse 
order of their desirability. So-called malted 
milk contains a considerable proportion _ 
of dried milk, but a larger quantity of red — 
dog flour, the starch of which has been con- 
verted into maltose sugar by the action of malt.- 
By the way, red dog flour is more wholesome _ 
and nutritious than white flour. I do not be- 
lieve in giving infants foods that are not na 
ural to them. For this reason, I consider b 
an infant’s food, when it is denied its mother’s 
breast, should be made up entirely of modified 
milk, either cow’s or goat’s. —) igh a 


A Difficult Problem © 

In your capacity as consulting physician for Go 
HOUSEKEEPING, would it be possible for you to recom. 
mend some good general doctor’s book i homeiser jaan 


Mrs. G. H. C., South Carolina 


The difficulty in recommending a h 
doctor’s book is chiefly in transferring fro: 
an expert to a layman a business which ¢ 
be conducted only by experts. It would 
possible to write a book describing how 
repair a damaged watch and send a copy 
this book to every man and woman i 
country who owned a watch. As a r 
there would probably be a tremendo’ 
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Makes paint look like new 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, and 
brings back the bright, fresh, 
clean appearance to painted 
woodwork, 


Helps the washing-machine 


It pays you to chip Fels-Naptha 
into the washing-machine to get 
the benefit of naptha. The real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt before the washing- 
machine starts its work. Then 
the Fels-Naptha soapy water 
flushes away all the dirt. 
















For fine lace curtains 
With no other soap can 





: 
ee 


you wash lace curtains so Be sure the soap you 

snowy white and with use has real naptha in 
by € so little effort as with it. Smell it! The clean 
Mir | Fels-Naptha. It soaks the naptha odor proves 
j dirt loose, and safely there is real naptha in 

makes all filmy fabrics Fels-Naptha. 


thoroughly clean. 


weet o Mae eae “i 


Takes spots from rugs 


How easily and quickly 
Fels-Naptha cleans and 
brightens rugs, carpets and 
draperies! The naptha 
dissolves grease, loosens 
dirt and restores perfect 
cleanliness. 





he doub e cleaner 
or easler housec eaning 


vi a Skt 


Quickly, thoroughly and safely, Fels-Naptha makes every- 
thing it touches clean, sweet, sanitary. And a thoroughly 
clean home means better health for the family. 

Because Fels-Naptha is splendid soap and real naptha, 
combined by the original Fels-Naptha method, it gives a soap- . = 
and-water cleaning and a naptha cleaning at the same time. eke ne ee 


. . fro Fels-Naptha wash! e 
That makes it different from all other soaps. Dae eee 





Breraeaeresee mens 


| 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and wate shes sildie’ aways the 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap odors with it, ‘Then the wool. 
. . . Gns) ate Ciean’ € hroug an 

and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two Brees : 


great cleaners—a way that has never been successfully imitated! 
Begin using Fels-Naptha today. 


EE If you haven’t had an opportunity to prove that Fels-Naptha is a superior 
FR soap forthe laundry and all household cleaning, send for free sample. Write \ 
Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. Soe 


© 1922, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia 






PA Sonrnns, 
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Fels-Naptha by the carton 


Get a supply for housecleaning 
in this handy package—ten 
full-size bars of Fels-Naptha 
neatly packed. 





Folded—it tucks away 
anywhere—open, weight 
* can’t wreck it! 


FOLDING LADDER 
a 





EM REG US PAT OFF AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


& VERY household needs 
eo at least one step-ladder, 
a ( particularly at Spring-clean- 
ing time. But few housewives 
care to take chances on the 
old bulky, rickety contrap- 
tions here- 
tofore sold 

















under the 
name. 
Think of it: 


the TUCK- 
AWAY 
Patented 


Oak and steel, 
trussed cantilev- 
er construction. 
Weighs approx- 
imately 15 lbs. 


Stands steadily 
on uneven surfaces ! 


Safety Folding 
Ladder is the / 
first real im- // 
provement in / 
ladders in two 
thousandyears. / 
Instead of being = 
unwieldy, ¢ 
heavy, cumber- 
some—and dangerous, TUCK- 
AWAY is compact, light in 
weight, simple in construction # | 
and really safe. 

No wonder TUCKAWAY has taken 
housewives by storm. Think of a } 
ladder without a nail, screw or bolt in 
it; so light a child can carry it; so 
compact that folded, it hangs on the 
inside of a closet door; so simple 
anyone can open or fold it in a jiffy; 
so strong, 1000 pounds weight 
on the top step can’t wreck it. 
This is TUCKAWAY, the 
national safety ladder, endorsed 
by Good Housekeeping, Tri- 
bune and Modern Priscilla 
Institutes and safety engineers 
everywhere. 

Leading department, hardware and 
general stores all over the country are 
now selling TUCKAWAY. If your 
favorite store cannot supply you, mail 
check or money-order direct to us and 
TUCKAWAY will be 
shipped at once, shipping 
charges collect. Now don’t 
delay ... safeguard your 
Spring housecleaning—and 
all future climbing—with 


TUCKAWAY. 





Folded, as shown, 
TUCKAWAY 
measures only 284 
x 74 x52 inches. 
Open, from the 
top step one can 
oot 


reach a 12 
ceiling. 














Price 
$695 

With rubber 
bases, $7.20 


(West of Mississippi, $7.20 and $7.45) 
Literature upon request 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway Dept. F New York City 


Excellent sales territory open for limited number of 
responsible agents. Write immediately. 
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How to Regain Health and Weight 


Beye © Nima 


as it frequently runs in families. There 
is a form of leanness that is compatible 
with good health and a vigorous physique, but 
nevertheless every thin woman desires to re- 
place awkward angles with attractive curves. 

When a thin woman is emaciated and 
steadily losing weight, there may be some 
internal or organic trouble and it is then 
advisable to ask medical advice. When there is 
no internal trouble, it rests with the woman 
herself to build up her body by systematic diet 
and exercises which harmonize with other 
fundamental health-building principles, such 
as sleep, rest, air, and sunshine. 

One of the first things a woman should do is 
to be frank with herself. She may realize that 
she is thin, as her mirror tells her so, but she 
does not realize that she is nervous, restless, 
irritable, and perhaps a worrier. A patient 
who was extremely thin was eager to add 
weight, but apparently, though she had eaten 
fattening foods, had never been able to increase 
her weight. She was a busy woman, to whom 
life had brought many responsibilities, and 
from being a vigorous, healthy girl, she was at 
thirty becoming nervous, irritable, restless, and 
extremely thin. The first step toward a cure 
was to recognize the cause, and in her case, as 
in many others, the cause was nervousness and 
within herself to cure. It has been overcome 
by the following simple but far reaching 
principles. 


EANNESS, like obesity, may be inherited, 


Weight-Increasing Diet 

Of equal importance in gaining health and 
increasing weight are diet, exercise, rest, and 
self-control, and the greatest of these is self- 
control. To begin with the diet—instead of a 
light breakfast, an irregular lunch, and a heavy 
dinner, it is necessary for a busy woman (and 
the majority of women are busy nowadays) 
to have a proper breakfast, consisting of a cup 
of chocolate or coffee, an egg and bacon, toast, 
and cereal if it can be digested. The question 
of raw fruit in the morning is one which 
individuals must settle for themselves. Women 
with a tendency to uric acid should avoid it 
and have stewed fruit—prunes being an excel- 
lent diet, as they are something of a laxative. 
Frequently nervous, thin people are afflicted 
by that most insidious of troubles, constipa- 
tion. Nothing so soon upsets the entire system, 
and nothing is harder to cure. Eminent 
doctors urge that this trouble be controlled by 
diet as much as is found possible, and to many, 
prunes are found beneficial. 

In so far as it is possible, any hurry or con- 
fusion should be avoided in the morning. It is 
better to get up a half-hour earlier, eat break- 
fast slowly, and have ten minutes to spare 
afterward, than to start the day in a hurried, 
flurried way. No matter what the occupation 
of the busy woman is, whether in the office or 
in the home, if the morning is begun right, she 
is bound to feel better. 

A stated hour should be set for lunch, when 
a simple meal of digestible food which is 
fattening should be chosen. Baked potatoes, 
creamed soups, bread and butter, and a glass 
of milk are all good items of diet for this meal. 
If meat is to be eaten for dinner, it may be 
omittea for lunch and fish or egg substituted. 
Or if meat is eaten twice a day, but little 
should be taken at lunch time. The evening 
meal, instead of being a very heavy one, eaten 
when extremely tired, should be moderate, and 
if it is possible to relax a little after the day’s 
work before eating, it will do much to improve 
the general system. Again, creamed soups 
bread and butter, potatoes, a green vegetab e; 
and light sweets have a fattening quality. By 


the careful distribution of food throughout the 


Mullane 


day, the system regulates itself, and instead of 
eating a heavy dinner and going to bed with a 
stuffed feeling, it is better to eat a light dinner 
and before going to bed have a glass of warm 
milk and bread thickly spread with butter. 
The thin person is usually a poor sleeper, 
and bread and milk taken at bedtime fre- 
quently promote sleep by drawing the blood 
from the head to the stomach Do not eat the 
bread and milk in the dining-room and then 


spend a half-hour undressing, but take it to 


the bedroom and when ready for bed (just 
before cleaning the teeth), eat and drink it 
slowly. A restless sleeper, who wakes once 
or twice in the night, should have a piece of 
bread and butter by the bedside, so that it can 
be eaten perhaps with a drink of water, and 
sleep will often be induced to return. 


( Light Exercises 


It is an easy thing to say to a thin woman to 
regulate her diet, and that she must eat more, 
sleep more, rest more, and exercise in the 
open air, but it is difficult for her to find the 
time to do these things. Again, the matter 
of finding the time rests with the woman 
herself. When she has faced the fact that 
she is thin, nervous, and irritable and that 
only she herself can overcome these things, she 
must face the fact that she must find more 
time to rest, and that when she does rest, she 
must give herself up to it. She mustn’t go 
to bed and read an exciting novel, but she 
must go to bed, sip some warm milk, and 
compose herself for sleep. 

Exercise plays the most important part. The 
muscular system is constructed for exercise and 
requires it for a healthy existence. Every 
woman should examine herself, find her weak 
and undeveloped parts, and then determinedly 
go to work to build up those parts in a way 
that promotes good health and symmetry of 
physique. Care should be taken never to 
exercise to the point of fatigue, nor to exercise 
when already fatigued, for if there is no energy 
to put into it, nothing upbuilding will be got 
from it. As the morning is the time when the 
body is rested, setting-up exercises before an 
open window, when first out of bed, are excel- 
lent. They need not take more than three 
minutes, but three minutes used to the best 
advantage will put the body in a healthy glow 
and make a warm bath seem doubly refreshing. 
Many people believe in the daily cold plunge. 
There are many systems that can stand this, 
but the thin, nervous woman may be lowering 
her vitality by such a practise. Light exercises, 
a warm bath, and a quietly eaten breakfast 
will be far more beneficial to her. Four simple 
exercises follow: a 

(x) Feet and Toe Exercises: Rise slowly on 
toes, lower to heels, rise on heels, drop to toes; 
repeat four to five times. 

(2) Exercises for Chest and Arm Muscles 
Arms outstretched, describe as high and wide ~ 
a circle as possible, first backward, then for- 
ward, five to ten times each way. : 

(3) Arms outstretched and wide aj ane 
bring them together vigorously, but wi out 
touching hands; throw arms outward, putting 
vigor into the act. Try to bring hands together 
back to back. oa 


(4) Rotate the Shoulders: Stand erect, raise” ; 


the shoulders, taking in a fuil breath, "lower 
while exhaling, raise again, push backward, 
down and forward, describing a complete circle, 
first one way, then the other. Repeat five to 
ten times. 


This schedule is not at all complete, but it ra 


will start you in the right direction. Choose 


‘ 
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a few exercises according to your need, and ae 


the number of repetitions as you progress. _ 
For those who have (Continued on pag 



























































































































Clean Dustlessly—this Rapid, Easy Way 


The coming of warmer days, which invariably 
means more open windows and the entry of 
additional dust into your home, need not bea 
dread—if you provide yourself with a Hoover. 


Dustlessly, quickly, the strong suction pro- 
vided by the new and greatly simplified 
Hoover air-cleaning attachments whisks up 
all dust that collects upon house furnishings. 


These improved attachments have been de- 
veloped in our research laboratories to pro- 
vide Hoover owners with the most durable 
and highly efficient set of air-cleaning tools 
that long experience can devise. 


With them, you can entirely remove dust 
from any location, without stooping, with- 
out fatigue, without befogging the air. 


Then, too, they may be used to fluff up 
pillows or blow dirt out of places otherwise 
difficult of access. 








And instead of merely cleaning the tops of 
your rugs by slow, dusty sweeping, you can 
easily and rapidly glide The Hoover over, 
dustlessly cleaning the rugs as thoroughly 
within as without, in a manner guaranteed 
to add years to their life and beauty. 


For this efficient cleaner electrically beats out 
all germ-laden, nap-wearing grit from rug 
depths. Simultaneously it electrically sweeps 
up stubbornest litter, erects crushed nap, 
freshens colors and powerfully cleans by air. 


Have an immediate free demonstration in 
your home of The Hoover and its wonderful 
new air-cleaning attachments. Phone any 
Tel-U-Where Information Bureau or write 
us for names of nearest Authorized. Dealers. 


Backed by the Guarantee Bond of the oldest 
and largest makers of electric cleaners, The 
Hoover is obtainable on easy terms in 
sizes for all purposes, all moderately priced. 


Tue Hoover SuctTion SwEEPER CoMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 





Limi res o.. 


Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Ontario 


eHOOVER 


as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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accordance with 


ing first chapter 
is on preparing 
for Baby; the 
second, on fur- 
nishing the nur- 
sery; and then 
chapter after 
chapter it coun- 
sels on each and 
every problem 
which might puz- 
zle young moth- 
ers—food, cloth- 
ing, the bath, 
habits, first aids. 

Tt is bound in 
board covers, 
printed on fine 
paper and beau- 
tifully illus- 
trated. 


Because we want the friend- 
ship of every mother in the 
United States, we will gladly 
mail one copy to each for 25 
cents, in Canada 35 cents. 

Aunt Belle advises that Men- 


BABY BOOK 
ever printed 


Thousands and thousands’ of 
babies are being brought up in 
its sensible, 
motherly and scientific advice. 

It is a text book pure and 
simple. The wonderful, reassur 















April rains are softly falling, . 
Soon the reigns of June begin; 
Tis safer till he’s broke to bridal 

ee, To hold the reins a trifle in. 
_BORRTED 

OSHS EON 
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A Brides Shower or Announcement 





Party, Luncheon, or Tea 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


NECESSARY INSTRUCTIONS 











































































































nen Borated 
be used 
she knows it is absolutely pure, 


Talcum should 
on babies, because 


mildly antiseptic, and 
essential to Baby’s 
health. She also Jays 
stress on the wonder- 
ful virtue of Kora- 
Konia for prickly 
heat, chafing, baby 
rashes and all skin 
irritations. Nothing 
like it has ever been 
produced for the skin 
troubles of babies and 
adults. 

Please fill out the 
coupon, 


THE MEeENNEN Company 


Newark. A.J. U.S.A, 


The Mennen Company, Limited 


Montreal, Quebec 











COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR A BRIDE’S SHOWER OR A WED- 
DING ANNOUNCEMENT, WITH SUGGESTIONS SUITABLE FOR 
USE AT A PARTY, LUNCHEON, OR TEA, WILL BE SENT ON RE- 
CEIP'T OF 10 CEN'TS IN STAMPS ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, ENTER- 
TAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40 ST., 
N.Y. CITY. THE SUGGESTIONS CONTAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR: 


1. Bride’s Hope Chest Shower to Contain Gifts 
2. Needles-and-Pins Table Centerpiece Announcement Feature 
3. Horoscopes Showing Whose Face Is Your Fortune 
4. AllIs Fair in Love and War Game 4 
5. Miscellaneous menu, including Dove’s Nest Entrée, Love Apple 
Salad, and Dessert of Bachelor’s Buttons and Wedding Rings _ 
& MISCELLANEOUS a 
SUGGESTIONS . 
On receipt of to cts. in stamps addressed Yogi? ge 


to Elaine, Entertainment Editor of Good 
Housekeeping, suggestions will be sent for a 
Money Making Bazaar and a Heart Party 





USED HEARTS 
Cupid is holding a clearance sale 
Of which one hears the modern tale, 
That he has made an open boast 
For part-used hearts to charge the most. 








Newark, N. J. Needles and pins, needles and pins, : 
When a man marries his trouble begins. “Ni, 
- I enclose 25 cents (Canada, 35 cents) But he'll stick to his bargain as tight Xf 
r for Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. ae tad 8 & AS ey iy SB) 
me 5 i ow © 
I Namescgerdenr tits tokyo erect ene teent san erties ne For he gets something off on his . 
\ income tax. 
p Addresses cs NOIR evere eT ele tealight atime ates 
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The Mennen 
Company, 
339 Central Avenue 
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Pe ralin 


WOMAN'S dressing table 

is a true reflection of her 
personality. In daintiness, charm 
and good taste, nothing could 
be more thoroughly appropriate 
than Pyralin toiletware. Made to 
give life-long service—in every 
necessary article from mirror to 
jewel-box; exquisitely decorated 
if desired, to harmonize with any 
color scheme. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Pyralin Department 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





You will find the name ‘ Pyralm” 


stamped on every article. 


HE illustration shows that universal S 
favorite—the Du Barry pattern in o 

Ivory Pyralin, made also in Shell Pyralin 
and Amber Pyralin. Sets can be acquired 
piece by piece if desired, as all Pyralin 
toiletware is sold at leading stores every- 
where in standard patterns, easy to match 
at any time. 


ee 
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ROTARE 
ELECTRIC CLOTHES 


_ WASHER co a: When He Comes 


HEN this gentleman calls at your home, 
invite him to enter. You will never regret 
listening to the message he brings you. In 
return for just a few minutes of your time he will give 
you hours — hundreds and thousands of hours for 
rest; for recreation and amusement, for self-culture. 


ete Ay 


He has expert knowledge of the hardest work you 

have to do as a housekeeper. Washing and iron- 

é aL ing, cleaning and dusting—these are his specialty. 
ELECTRIC SUCTION , His methods are new. At one-third the cost in 
CLEAN ER : : Time, in Money and in Labor he can guarantee to 


* THE APEX ELECTRICAL 


Export Office and Show Room: 


461 Eighth Avenue 1067 EAST 152nd STREET 
New York, N. Y, 
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to YOUR Door 


you a cleaner home, cleaner clothes and household 
linens and more of them. 


: ee Po : 1% 
a a a ea ee oe ee a et —— ee 5 
am = = : acl ——— <—~y 2 


\ HOME DOUBLE ROLL 
j 


IRONER 


Give him the chance to mention the names of your 
own friends who will vouch for him. He is the 
personal representative of the leading electrical 
household appliance dealer in your neighborhood. 
Your entire life may be wonderfully changed by 
the things he will show you and tell you about 
the famous APEX Electric Suction Cleaner, the 
ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washer and the S : ELECTRIC SUCTION 
ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer. : : CLEANER 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY * 


Canadian Factory: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Send It Now 


Watch the white teeth it brings 


Send the coupon for this ten-day test. 
The results on your teeth will surprise 
and delight you. E 

Millions brush teeth in this new way. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
Half the world over it is bringing 
whiter, cleaner teeth. See what it brings 
to you. 


The war on film 


Dental science has found ways to fight 
the film on teeth. Film is that viscous 
coat you feel. it clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 

It dims the teeth, clouds their beauty, 
causes most tooth troubles. And no 
tooth paste, until lately, could effec- 
tively combat it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of other diseases. 


Now we combat it 


Now we have ways to combat it. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Modern dentists urge their 
daily use. 

Both are embodied in a _ dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a scientific tooth paste. 
And other factors are used with them to 
bring five desired effects. 


Watch the change in a week 


Make this free test and watch how 
your teeth improve. In a week you will 
gain a new idea in teeth cleaning. 


Pepsodent acts in five ways, including 
film removal. It multiplies the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause decay. 


zs 
Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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These things are essential. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons for them in the book we send. 
It will bring to your home a new era 
in teeth cleaning. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


10-Day Tube Free “’ | 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 718, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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(Continued from page 58) 


slope. As if they were dream children of 
a dream world they moved onward, but when 
they stood in the yellow glare which shone 
through the door of the girl’s home, there fell 
on both of them a shadowing sense of reality. 
To Ruth he seemed not the splendid young god 
of the summit, but a wistful, struggling boy. 
The thought made him suddenly dearer, and 
she held out to him her hand in pledge of a 
promise to share with him whatever hardship, 
or difficulty, or trial he asked her. 

“Tm not just a fair-weather love, dear,” 
she told him solemnly. ‘No matter what 
comes, if you want me, I’II—I’ll hold to you.” 

“T want you,” he said, just as earnestly. 
“T'll always want you.” ‘Then, as if he strove 
to shake off the fog of foreboding their words 
had brought in, he laughed, “But nothing 
evil can come now.” , 7% 

“Even if it does,” she persisted, “we'll 
face it together.” 

April budded into May, and May, blossomed 
into June without bringing them any difficulty 
beyond Mrs. Morgan’s querulous opposition 
to their constant association. ‘You'll get 
yourself so talked about for going around the 
way you do with him,” she told her daughter, 
“that you’ll have to marry him.” ; 

“Perhaps I wouldn’t mind that,” Ruth 
laughed. 

“But he has no money.” t 
“Y’d marry him without it,” the girl d 
clared, “but he won’t marry me until he has 

five thousand dollars.” 

“What’s that in times like these?” 

“Tt’s a proof to himself that he’s making 
good.” 

“T can’t understand—” 

“T can,” her daughter said, 
enough, isn’t it?” on 

But, as the summer burgeoned into glory and 
she felt her love for Billy Stoneham coursing 
through her blood in growing power, she, too, 
began to think that she could not quite under- 
stand why the man she loved had set so definite 
and so materialistic a goal for the fruition of 
their romance. It was sensible, to be sure, 
from an ordinary point of view, but old Rufus 
Morgan had won success not by caution but by 
boldness, and Ruth chafed against her lover’s 
delaying. 


“and that’s 


“TF you loved me,” she told him one night, 
rubbed raw by the irritation of the situa- 
tion which betrothed her without apparent 
possibility of an immediate marriage, “you 
wouldn’t be thinking about your stake.” ~ 

“Tt’s because I love you,” he protested, 
“that I do think about it.” 

“I don’t believe you really love me,” she per- 
sisted, seeing that the weapon could draw blood. 

“You know I do.” aad 

“Then why are you so attentive to Ada 
Cramer? Isaw yougoing down the street with 
her today.” ; 

“Oh, Ruth, that’s absurd! She was going to 
work, and I was walking the same way.” 

“But you took her and her mother to the 
movies one night this week.” 

“Td be a cad if I didn’t do something to 
show them I appreciate what Mrs. Cramer 
does for me. You don’t understand what it 
means to a fellow who’s been knocked around 
in institutions for years to have a woman treat 


him as if he were her boy. I can’t tell you the — 
I don’t know _ 


way it’s made me feel to her. 
how I can ever pay it back.” 
There was a sorrow in his old-young eyes” 


which brought to the girl thought of those ~ 


bitter years of his boyhood, shaming her for 


her petty jealousy. ‘Poor Billy,” she said 
softly, her anger melting to tenderness. 5 


. 


weeks found her in the same small-city, know. 
edge of them, knowing all their surface aspe 

and little of their inner life, which she had h 
through the years. Sometimes, passing 


In its flood she made repentant decision to a 


go to see Mrs. Cramer and Ada, but the passing 













Keep the story with a Kodak 


Today it’s a picture of Grandmother reading to the children. Tomorrow 
it may be Bobbie playing traffic policeman or Aunt Edna at the wheel of 
her new car or Brother Bill back from college for the week-end or— 


There’s always another story waiting for your Kodak. 


Free at your dealer’s or from us—‘‘At Home with the Kodak,” a well 
illustrated little book that will help in picture-making at your house. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


-Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 
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Dresses you have never dared 
attempt you can now make 


like a professional - - - 


A year ago you would have laughed at the idea 
of re-creating a Paris gown at home—today 
you can calmly do it 


fashionable materials are best suited to 
the pattern you have bought, so that 
you choose your material like an expert. 
The lines of a pattern cut for a cloth like 
Kasha may not look right in a material 
like the fashionable canton crépe, because 
of the greater softness of the goods. 


RESS after dress a triumphant 


Success. 


This is the experience thousands of 
_ women who sew at home are having now. 


Now you can know the joy of starting 
to sew, certain that your dress will turn 
outasuccess. Youcan give it the style, 
the lines, the perfection of finish of an 
expensive imported frock. 


Butterick Design 
3651. The bateau neck, 
the spring version of the 
epee TESTES, Then when you start to cut, the 
Deltor gives you a picture of the pattern 

With the Deltor, now included in jn you size laid out on the width material 
every new Butterick pattern, home sew- you are using. For the first time you 
ing becomes for you an entirely new are assured of getting a cutting layout 
thing. The Deltor enables you to re- that exactly fits your case. The Deltor 
create an imported dress as perfectly asa gives you pictures of the pattern in’ 
professional. It gives to you the skilled every size laid on every width of suitable 
economy in cutting of an expert, the material. You just select the picture of 
deft putting together of a great dress- yoy size laid on your width material, 
maker, the clever finish that spells Paris. pin and cut accordingly. You will find 


you have cut your frock out of from % 


the new fabric trim- 
ming, lend fresh in- 
serest to the single frock. 











First of all you have a list of just what 












/\ sastinc 8 To ARMHOLE 
WITH VV MATCHED 
SING IN EXTRAJFULLNESS 


as 
- 


GATHER UNDER-ARM, 
SEAM ON’RIGHT Siveley SAS 7) 
AND EDGES OF. 


OPENING ON LEFT S : 
SIDE BELOW THIS @//p>~/f 

AND BASTE GATHERS 

TO STAYS.” 










The professional 
finish that ‘‘makes’’ 









An individual cutting chart—for your 
size and your width material. 


When the designer has made the pattern, men 
who specialize only in cutting make your Deltor 
cutting layouts. Each Deltor shows a separate 
layout for every size the pattern comes in, laid on 
every suitable width of material. You just select 
your size laid on your width—and go ahead. You 
will find your new way of cutting saves you from 
4 to 1% yards of material. 


“T bought my material first, then when I got my 
pattern with the Deltor I had 13% of a yard more 
material than I needed if I followed the Deltor 
cutting layout. Fortunately, I was able to return 
my piece of goods and get the smaller amount, so 
I saved $7.50 as my material cost $5.50 a yard.” — 


So now Butterick patterns specify only enough 
material to cut the economical Deltor way. 





The exact lines of the original 
model duplicate themselves 


This modern version of the long 
moyen-4ge waist is characteristic of 
the spring frocks. To keep it slim, yet 
have that necessary and subtle full- 
ness, might be a pretty problem even 
for a professional. But, no matter 
how inexperienced in sewing you are, 
the Deltor shows you how you can 
easily handle it just as an expert 
would. 


If you follow the Deltor exactly 
you are amazed how simply it all goes 
and how successfully it turns out. With 
the Deltor you will find you can make 
clothes you never dared attempt before. 





a dress is at your 
finger tips 
When the great couturier 
came to the finishing of the 
model after which this pat- 
tern was cut, he selected 
one of the new fabric trim- 
mings. : 
No matter how new a 
method of finishing is, if 
our frock calls for it, the 
eltor shows you exactly 
how to make-and apply it. 
It is all there for you in 
pictures and clear directions. 


Your frock when done has i 


- that intangible something 
that implies the hand ofa 


master. | 


4. 


500 designs for the new Spring season— BUTTERICK — 
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to 1% yards less material than you ever used 
before and saved money and time. Your 
dress goes together so easily! A glance tells 
you just where and how everything goes— 
no puzzling over where to begin gathering, 
or start taking in a dart — the Deltor puts 
it there before your eyes in graphic and 
accurate pictures. 


You know how women sewing at home 
have despaired of ever being able to give a 
professional finish to their work. Every 
method of finishing and trimming that made 
the model you selected so charming is care- 
fully described in the Deltor. You just 
follow along, stitch by stitch, and suddenly 
there is your dress finished, professional in 
its perfection. 


Every bit of the Deltor applies specifically 
to just that garment on which you are work- 
ing. It is really acomplete, illustrated dress- 
making course for that particular garment. 


Just as Butterick’s fashion service has 
always been the most complete in the world, 
now the Deltor dressmaking service is so 
complete, that with it you sew into your 
dress the very spirit of the Rue de la Paix. 


When you buy a Butterick pattern you 
will find its Deltor in the envelope. Every 
new Butterick pattern (30c to Soc) now gives 
you this complete service. Itis the greatest 
dressmaking help to women since the paper 
pattern itself. 


Butterick, New York, Paris, London. 


Butterick Designs 
3649 and 3602. 7wo 
things say ata 
glance this costume ts 
new. The cape to 
which the Parisienne 
clings evenwhen spring 
has come to the Bots, 
with its great flower= 
like ornaments, and 
the exaggeratedly low 
waist-line effect. 

























































TURN UNDER Pea 
TABS AT wees 


ah 4 IT 
iT i. 
a bene 
/ vA | 
You save 4 to 138 yards—multiply that by ; Y / 
the price per yard and see how much / 
money you save i, 


New York dressmakers, without using the Deltor 
cutting layout, have tried again and again to get the 
attern out of the amount of material specified on the 
utterick pattern envelope. Time and again they have 
been unable to do so. 





Swiftly, easily, you re-create the lines 


With the Deltor cutting layout before her, an inex- oan 
perienced girl pinned and cut the pattern in seven and grace of the original model Pi aes 9's 
_- minutes, What to do first, what next, is all important in You ‘‘finish’’ your frock as 
When the designer has made the pattern, men trained putting together a dress if its lines are to be really cleverly as an expert 
by years of experience who specialize in cutting, make the perfect. 2 : ae 
Deltor cutting layouts. Not one person in a thousand, A professional knows instantly just how each _ No one in the world is as clever at finish- 
however talented, can cut as economically. Their dress demands to be put together. ‘This expert’s ing and trimming as the French. . This 
‘expert experience, their careful planning, their skill, decision for your dress and the exact way in which ability is yours when you use the Deltor. 
becomes yours with the Deltor. he carries it out is what the Deltor gives you. If your costume is the type on which 
_ There is a Deltor cutting layout for every size of pat- This frock, for example, is so exquisitely simple Paris is using one of the entrancing 
tern on every width of appropriate material. No other that even whether you turn in the tabs before or ribbon devices this Spring, the Deltor 
pattern gives you this. Select the one made for your after sewing on the skirt, makes a difference in its tells you exactly how to make it, shows 
_ size and your width material and you will save from 4 lines. you in pictures any unusual twist. 
x to 1% yards of material. The Deltor tells you just how to put it to- When your frock is done, no wonder 
_ Nowadays all new Butterick patterns specify only gether correctly, step by step. You just follow no one believes you made it yourself— 
» enough material for you to cut by the economical along stitch by stitch, and sew in the very lines of there is the atmosphere of an atelier 
__Deltor charts. the original. about it. 


‘ 


PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR— now on sale 
eee — oP ; = In using advertisements see page 4. . 95 
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(hat you can do with 
‘HEDE 


HINK of the convenience of a cooking liquid that 

can be used in almost everything you cook! And 
every time you use it means finer flavor and added 
nourishment ! 


Hepr is just such a convenience. It moistens, short- 
ens and enriches—puts new life into old favorites and 
adds zest to the less expensive cuts of meat and to 
vegetables. 





You will always get splendid results from Heese and 
the economy is really worth while. Herne is a whole- 
some, well-balanced food—pure skimmed milk evapo- 
rated to double strength enriched with vegetable fat. 


Order several cans of Hesr from your grocer and 
write for the free Hezr book of recipes. You will find 
it filled with welcome suggestions. Address 2405 Con- 
sumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Seattle 






Try HEE for 
Soups 


Corn Chowder 
Fish Cakes 
Chicken a la King 
Salad Dressings 
Cakes 


Cottage Pudding with 
Custard Sauce 


Tapioca Pudding 
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Cramer, she noted with new-born sympathy 
the older woman’s look of placid toil, and she © 
could not avoid the sight of Ada ‘Cramer’s 
worried intensity, but the insistence of her own - 
problem of overcoming Billy’s determination 
to consider marriage as the goal of a money- 
making course drove thought of others from 
her mind. Only when the lightning of accuga- 
tion and the thunders of disaster swept over 
Billy Stoneham did she go back into desperate 
endeavors to add the two’s and two’s of human 
motives to make the four of the lad’s innocence. 

With the fury of a midsummer storm on the 
river, trouble broke on the sunny calm of their 
days. On one Friday night they parted with a 
blithe promise of meeting at noon the next day - 
for a run out into the hills. At half-past. 
eleven on Saturday, while Ruth worked in he 
garage, testing the engine of her car, the tele- 
phone in the house rang insistently. She had 
an impulse to shout an order declaring herself 
out of reach of a summons,.but finally went in 
impatiently at the maid’s call for her. Billy’s 
voice, coming to her over the wire, sounded 
strangely strained. 

“T can’t meet you, Ruth,” he told her 
“Something’s happened, something terrible.” 

“To your” 

“T’m in it,” he almost groaned. “It may 
happen to me yet.” 

“What is it?” 

“T can’t tell you over the wire.” 

“Then come up.” 

“sit canytee 

“Where are your” 

“At the bank—yet.” 

“You must tell me,” she insisted. < 

“You'll know soon enough.” 

“T’m coming down.” 

“Don’t, please,” he entreated, but she 
banged up the receiver and rushed back to the 
car, her determination to plunge into whatever 
maelstrom was sucking down Billy as firm as 
her idea of its reason was vague. 33 
HE raced downhill madly, taking corners 

wildly, and drew up before the Iowa Eastern | 


with a grinding of brakes. She knew, as soon 


as she had stepped inside the door of the bank, 
that the-spotlight of the drama she could feel 
in the atmosphere had been shifted upon her. 

“T’ve come to see Mr. Stoneham,” she told 
the cashier when she saw that Billy was not in 
the teller’s cage. 

“T’m afraid you can’t,’’ he told her. 

“Why not?” she challenged. 

“Well, he’s in a—a conference now.’ ; 

“T know he is,” she lied. itpatis why I 
came. I’m going to marry him,” shé an- 
nounced, knowing somehow that the assertion 
would strengthen Billy’s cause, whatever it 
might be, as well as her own demand- “TI have — 
the right to be with him.”’ 

“T’m sorry, Miss Morgan,” the cashier said, 
his stony aspect shifting to worry, “sorrier 
than I can say. We all thought he was just 


what he seemed. ‘We never dreamed that— — 


How did you know about it?” he broke off te 3 
question her. 2 

“He telephoned not to meet him, and 50 s 
came.’ 

“T see,” he said. He arose: from his desk. 
“PI see if they'll let you in,” he told. her, but 
she followed him through the lobby, and ‘toward 
the directorate room. 

He would have held open the door cautious- 
ly, but Ruth Morgan passed him -and 
faced five men who sat watching a fifth whose — 
back was to her. He was Billy Stoneham. 

“What’s the trouble?” she asked. 

Humbert, the bank manager, flared “ange mF 


perturbation at her comin . ‘The other me 
| stared at her curiously. 


Humbert said. At 
Don’ t stay, Ruth,” Billy cae 
“What do you say he has done?” 


= 


and Billy’s plea. _ tg 
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SNOWDRIFT 


pure * rich * creamy 
For making delicate cake, 
biscuit or pastry. Foren- 


For 
wholesome frying. And 


riching vegetables. 


every other use for a fine 
cooking fat. 


Open 
the airtight can 
and find 
SNOW DRIFT 
Fresh! 


FUDGE 


1 Tablespoonful Snowdrift 
2 Cupfuls Sugar 
2 Ounces (squares) Chocolate 
\% Cupful Milk 
¥% Teaspoonful Cream of Tartar 
Few Grains Salt 
\% Teaspoonful Vanilla 


Combine the sugar, the chocolate cut 
in small pieces, the Snowdrift, salt, 
cream of tartar, and milk in a sauce- 
pan, and stir over the heat until the 
sugar is dissolved. Boil until a little of 
the mixture, when tried in cold water. 
forms a soft ball. Cool until it may 
be dented with the finger, add the 
vanilla and beat until creamy. Poura 
half inch deep into a pan lightly rub- 
bed with Snowdrift, markintosquares. 


We would like to send you a copy of the 
new Snowdrift Cook Book, with our com- 


pliments. Just write 


**Cook Book’* and 


your name and address on a postal to 


SNOWDRIFT 
120 Broadway, New York City 
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JakeDel Monte Peaches, for instance- 
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Think of the many ‘Wy 
simple and delicious oF 
ways to serve them ~ 


consider their instant , ever- 
ready, all-year-round con- 
venience ~_ 


~and then remember that 
the Del Monte label brings 
them to your table with all 
their natural freshness at less 
expense than if you canned 


them yourself « 





















For Del Monte Peaches are tree-ripened fruit 
— grown in the pedigreed orchards of Califor- 
nia’s finest peach districts—gathered at the mo- 
ment of perfection—and packed where they 
ripen the day they are picked. 

That explains the delicate, fresh fla- 
vor they always add to every-day meals. 
Try the recipes below and you will real- 
ize the almost unlimited menu possibili- 
ties at your command—not only with 
peaches, but with more than a hundred 
other delicious varieties of choicest fruits 
and vegetables packed under the Del 
Monte label. 


PEACH JUNKET 
Dissolve one junket tabletin one tablespoon cold water. 
Heat &{ cup milk and two tablespoons sugar quickly in a 
saucepan, stirring until sugar is dissolved; add 344 cups milk 
and heat slowly until luke-warm, no more, Remove from 
fire, add one teaspoon vanilla or almond extra, add dis- 
solved junket tablet and pourinto dish from which itis to be 
served, Stand in warm place undisturbed untilset like jelly, 
then chill, Serve with one can Del Monte Sliced Peaches. 
PEACH TRIFLE 
Drain one can Del Monte Peaches and rub through sieve, 
Dissolve 3 tablespoons powdered gelatin in one cup peach 
juice and keep hot. Pour 5% cup each of peach juice and 
water into small pan, add 44 cup sugar, bring to boiling 
point and boil ro minutes, Add peaches, one cup custard 
and gelatin. Cool and beat 8 minutes, add 4 egg whites and 
beat until slightly stiff Chillin a glass dish and serve with 
sliced peaches. 








PEACH BETTY 
Arrange t cup of bread crumbs and 1% cups (34 can) of 
Del Monte Canned Sliced Peaches which have been drain- 
ed, in alternate layers in a greased baking dish, sprinkle 
each layer of peaches with sugar and a little cinnamon, 
dot with 2 tablespoons of butter, pour 44 cup of water over 
all, and bake 35 minutes in a moderate oven, 


Send for this free book 
“Det Monte Recirrs or FLAvor” 
contains hundreds of other tempting and 
thrifty menu suggestions. Write 


for a free copy. A) 


: ci Address Department B 
ae MII om sememeiemnian al ute CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION _ ys 
f 4 % Se i ee . - er ie 5 r 7 San Fi * Californi 4 ~~ ry aa ra Sey es 
Na u eS. eS Sit ORM Mines ee ce ULL TPs Se LY i SRE 


Del Monte makes summer /ast all year Jong 
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“Well, really—” The manager hesitated, 
held back less by her femininity than by her un- 
conscious imitation of her father’s manner, for 
Rufus Morgan had, in his time, been wont to 
bully the Towa Eastern. But one of the men 
at the table cut in, “He has stolen five thou- 
sand dollars, and we're going to prosecute him 
to the limit of the law.” 

“He hasn’t stolen it,’ said Ruth Morgan, 

“He admits it,” said the stranger, 

“T don’t care if he does,” she insisted, ‘He 
never took it,” 

“But” 

She moved around the table to look at 
Stoneham, His eyes, meeting hers, besought 
her to go. “I told them I took it, Ruth,” 
he said. 

She stared at him, not sadly nor in wrath, 
but in cool appraisal, ‘“ How did it happen?” 
she asked Humbert. 

“very month,’ Humbert explained, “the 
Breen-Danley Lumber Company sends a pay- 
roll to Six Rivers, Minnesota, ‘There's no bank 
there, but there is a postoflice, and so we ar- 
range with them to send the amount in money 
orders so that their man up there won't have 
the responsibility of taking cash from Bemidji 
to Six Rivers. The government has to carry 
the cash then, you see, It’s been part of 
Stoneham’s work since he came to take the 
money over to the postoffice here, buy the or- 
ders, and dispatch them to the Breen-Danley 
paymaster at Six Rivers, They went all 
right, up till last month,” 

“Has no one else anything to do with it?” 

*Not the handling of the cash. Stoneham 
used to take it to the money order section, buy 
the orders, mail them, and bring back the 
receipts. He brought back something, this 
last time, which looked like receipts, No one 
checked up on them, and he filed them, When 
the paymaster at Six Rivers wired that the 
payroll orders hadn't come, we started to in- 
vestigate. We telephoned the district inspec- 
tor in Chicago, and he sent out his men.” His 
nod designated two of the watchers. ‘The 
bonding company put their man on the case, 
They find absolutely no record in the postottice 
that the orders were ever issued,” 

“But the receipts,” Ruth Morgan shot in, 

“Have utterly disappeared,” 


FoR a moment she watched Stoneham, doubt 
battling with love, ‘Then, her scrutiny sat- 
isfied, she turned to the stranger who had de- 
clared the youth’s confession of guilt, ‘Who 
are you?” she asked him. 
“The bonding company agent,” he told her, 
"Then you're the federal men?” she asked 
of the two she did not know, 

They nodded ominously. 

“Ts ihe under arrest?’ she asked him. 
“Ves,” one of them acknowledged, 
“What's his bail?” 

“Tt hasn't been fixed.” 
“Who's your lawyer?” she asked Billy. 
“T haven't any one, But don’t bother, 

Ruth.” His pent-up misery Keene into his 

rotest, He seemed to be struggling between 
s desire to flee from her sight and his yearning 
~ to unburden his soul to her, “Don’t have any- 

- thing to do with me,” he begged, 

sa you be here for an hour?” she asked 


bert, 
“1 don’t know,” he deferred to the federal 


en, 5 
“Why?” one of them asked her, 


Sern to get him a lawyer, and bond.” 
na yada the man pvorlser 
She went out into the street, not seeing the 
Saturday noon activity of the town as she 









er mother without notice and almost ran into 
ck ag she turned into the street of her des- 
tion, So intent upon her ultimate errand 
s she that she walked into Judge Quinlan’s 
rary without the preliminary of bell or knock, 
| want you to come down to the bank with 
© told him, “and get Billy Stoneham 








wung her car into the roadway, She passed | 
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Saves Food, Work, Steps 


The Leonard way of scientific food preservation means health, 
greater Convenience, greatest economy. It simplifies meal-making, 
conserves your time and strength, gives you more leisure, saves 
you more money, 


The Leonard provides the most economical way to keep foods 
fresh. It permits quantity buying, lower cost, fewer trips to market. 
Meal-getting 1s easier. l°ood goes farther, tastes better. 


‘Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. A 
tribute to Leonard efficiency and economy! 


The Leonard’s ten walls of insulation give safe food protection. 
‘The food chambers are one-piece Armco steel, triple-coated with 
white porcelain, impervious to scratch or blemish, The rounded 
inside corners, seamless and jointless, are easy to clean. ‘The 
removable drain-pipe, self-closing air-tight locks, non-leaking device 
and many other refinements are found only in the Leonard. 


Go to the nearest Leonard dealer and see these exclusive Leonard 
features. If you cannot find him, write us; we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Send for an actual porcelain sample, and catalog illustrating over 75 

styles and sizes of refrigerators. Mr. Leonard’s booklet, “Selection 
”* s . . 

and Care of Refrigerators” will be mailed, too, 


to suit every purse. 


14 Clyde Avenue 





In using advertisements see page 4 


There is a size and style of Leonard Refrigerator 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids 





THE 40th LEONARD YEAR 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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“Who.is he,” the judge asked, “and what 
has he done?” 

“Ffe’s the man I’m going to marry,” she 
said, ‘‘and he hasn’t done anything.” 

She told him the charge, however, and he 
whistled thoughtfully, pushing up his specta- 
cles on his forehead. ‘“ But you don’t know he’s 
not guilty,” he protested. 

“T do know,” she said. “Even if he says he 
stole that money, I know he didn’t.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“T love him.” 

“That’s not exactly legal evidence,” said 
Judge Quinlan. “Many women have loved 
embezzlers, and forgers, and crooks before this. 
And I can’t see why he’d say he had taken the 
money if he’s innocent. I can’t understand.” 

“Neither can I,” she said sharply, “but 
that’s part of what we’re going to find out. 
You'll defend him, won’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t often take criminal cases, 
but=% 

“But you'll take this, and I’ll go his bond, . 
no matter what it is. We have to get him out 
of this, Judge Quinlan.” 

“No doubt,” he said, “no doubt, but it looks 
to me like a long, hard pull up-river.”’ 

It was worse than that, the girl found as 
they rowed against the stream of the town’s 
amazement, the bank’s perturbation, the bond-- 
ing company’s implacability, the government’s - 
imperturbability, and Billy Stoneham’s reiter- 
ated confession of guilt. 

“What makes you think he didn’t do it?” 
Judge Quinlan would demand of Ruth. 

ca couldn’ t love him if he. had it in him to 
steal,” she would declare. 

“Set your opinion of your intuition pretty 
high, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” she would say, “I do.” 
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AS the days went on which brought Billy 
nearer to trial, she herself had moments of 
wavering doubt. If he hadn’t stolen the 
money, why would he assert guilt? If a belief: 
deeper than devotion had not held to his inno- 
cence, Ruth would have faltered more. Some- 
thing, however, urged her to refuse credence to 
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his story. ‘If he were the sort of man to sneak 
that money,” she told the judge, ‘“‘he’d be the 
sort of man to lie about taking it. But he 
didn’t deny taking it.” 

“And yet you think he’s lying now.” 

“T know he is. He won’t talk to me about 
it at all. He’s afraid he’d tell me the truth.” 

“Then we have to find out whom he’s 
shielding.” : 

“Shielding?” 

“Of course. That’s the only reason pees 
he’d take the blame, isn’t it?” 

“But why should he?” 

“T don’t know.” Judge Quinlan scowled 
over his spectacles. “You never can tell. I 
hate to say this, Ruth, but we have to face 
every contingency in this game, and I’ve no- 
ticed that, nine times out of ten, when a man 
shoulders a burden not his own, you can look 
for the woman.” 

“But there isn’t any woman.’ 

“T hope not.” 


“There isn’t,” she declared hoe then. 


paused, catching her breath. Ad» Cramer 
worked in the , Post office! But, “Pm. sure 
there’s no one,”’ she repeated. 

She went to the postoffice, howereene 
tumultuous agitation. Ada Cramer was ane 
visible, and she asked for her in the hope that 
she would not be there. 

“She’s not in,” a woman clerk assured es 


“What section does she work in?” Ruth © 


inquired, striving for a manner of casual indif- 

ference, but she felt that the beating of her 

heart would stifle her when the answer came, 
‘‘She’s a special on money orders.” 


All through the afternoon she ruminated the : 


bitter cud of jealousy. She had the inten- 


tion of flinging her suspicion in Billy’s face when _ 


he should come, but the sight of him that night 


changed her plan, The knowledge that a quar- 
rel upon this basis would definitely break ee : 
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The LETTERS of 
a YOUNG BRIDE 


May 10. 
Dear Eleanor: 

We are just back from Bermuda! And to you, my 
dear, I am writing my first letter as Mrs. William T. 
Carleton. Bermuda! What-a fairyland of dreams! 
I shall never forget it. The deep, crystal 
water—the age-old sea—the quaint little 
shops. And best of all, the soft, silvery 
nights and the big, silvery moon. 

Billy and I are very, very happy. 
Sometimes I have to pinch my- 
self to see if I am awake. Life 
is so different. 


Can’t you: come to see us? 
Our apartment isn’t very large; 
but I-know -we could: find 
room -for’ you, somewhere. 
And I Have so many things 
to tell yous = 

Bd 


June 15. 
Dear Eleanor: 


Sorry to hear that you 
are so busy with your sewing 
that you can’t come now. 
Fortunately, I don’t need a 
new thing this summer. You 
know father gave me the 
money for my trousseau, and 
it was wonderfully complete. 


Anyway, it’s lucky I . don’t 
need any new clothes—we’ve had 
to get so many things for the apart- 
ment. Billy thought the firm would 
raise his salary when we were married— 
but they didn’t, and I know he’s worried a 
little. He’s such a dear. Come when you can. 


September 27. 
Dear Eleanor: & 


Such a week! Tuesday, Billy’s mother invited me 
to come over-to a tea.she was giving Thursday after- 
noon. I knew who would be there and I simply had 
to have something new. So I got right on the car and 
went down to Blaine’s. Eleanor, do you know what 
they asked for a half-way pretty afternoon dress? 
Sixty-five dollars! I went to four other shops and 
the lowest price I found for anything that I could 
wear was $49.50. Well, I didn’t have that much fo 
spend on a dress and I didn’t~have the heart to ask 
Billy for it, so on Thursday I put on that. henna 
tricolette I had a year ago. 


But, Eleanor, when I got there and found all the 
other women with smart, new clothes, I-felt positively 
ashamed of my appearance. I came home and just 
lay down and cried. 


I finally decided to ask Billy for $25 extra, next 
month, figuring I could save the rest out of the house 
allowance. But when he came home he looked wor- 
ried himself. After dinner he put his arm around me 
and said, ‘‘Honey, do you think you could cut corners 
a little next month? My life insurance comes due the 
20th and it’s going to be just a bit hard to meet it.” 
You can imagine how my own plans vanished when 
he said that. What am I going to do, Eleanor? I’ve 
simply got to have a few new things. What can I do? 


October 5. 
Dear Eleanor: & 


I guess I’ve read your letter twenty times. When 
I think of all the pretty new clothes you have, I 
fear I’m just a bit envious, But to think you’ve made 
them all yourself! “And you believe I could do the 
same. Oh, wouldn’t; it be too wonderful if I could! 
And you say you learned at home. Why, I always 
thought one must put in years in a shop or go away 
somewhere to school to really become a dressmaker. 
But I shall know all about the plan you suggest in 
a few days, for I have written the Woman’s Institute. 


December 10. 
Dear Eleanor: Be 


Oh, yes, I know I’ve neglected you, but truly I 
didn’t realize it had been two months since I wrote 
you last. You see, I heard from the Institute just a 
couple of days after my last letter, and when I saw 
that here was exactly the thing I needed, I put in my 
membership and took up the Dressmaking Course at 
once. And I made such rapid progress! 


Why, after the third lesson, I made the loveliest 
blouse. Billy says it’s the prettiest I ever had, and 
think, it cost just $1.65, and really I couldn’t dupli- 
cate it down-town for less than $5.00. Besides, I’ve 
made ttvo apron dresses, a camisole, the dearest negli- 
gee, and a plaited skirt, and now I’m at work on my 
first nice dress. I can hardly wait till it’s finished. 


e December 16. 
Dear Eleanor: 

Oh, I must tell you. I wore the new dress to a 
party this afternoon and every one said it was the 
most becoming one I ever had. The girls insisted 
on knowing where I got it, and when I told them I 
made it myself they were simply amazed. Marion 
Aolt wants me to make a dress for her. 

(Advertisement) 
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March 11. 
Dear Eleanor: 


My, but I’ve been busy. The very day after the party 
Marion came over. Said she was really serious about 
wanting me to make her a dress, so I said all right, 

I would. Well, I never enjoyed anything so 
much as planning and making that dress 

for Marion—and it was a beauty, if I 
do say it. Marion was so delighted 
she insisted on paying me $20 for 

making it and said she wanted 

me to make all her clothes in 
the future. Well, that was the 
beginning of my venture. 
Others came and wanted me 
to make clothes for them, and 
the result is that every hour 
I have been able to spend 
from my work for the last 
three months has been 
taken up designing and 
making things for the folks 
here in town. 


& 


June 21. 
Dear Eleanor: 


It seems I always have 
good news to tell you these 
days. Two weeks ago we 
bought the dearest little house 
out here in Maplewood, and now 
* we're all settled. When Billy first 

heard about the house he came 
rushing home one night, half in joy, 
aalf in despair. It was a wonderful 
bargain, but he had to pay a thousand 
dollars down. 

“T’ve saved $600 since the first of the year,” he 
said (you know he got a raise in January), “but 
where can we get the rest?’ Well, I fairly flew up 
to my room, and down the stairs I rushed with my 
own bank book. Of course, Billy knew I had made 
some money sewing, but when I showed him a_bal- 
ance of $572, he just rubbed his eyes and stared. But 
I sat down then and there and wrote a check for $400 
and put it in his hand. And—well—I couldn’t get 
my breath for a minute—Billy was holding me so 
tight! _ ‘‘Louise, dear,’ he said, ‘tyou’re the greatest 
little woman in the world!” 

So we’re here in our own home, Eleanor. Tonight 
after supper we sat out on the porch—just quiet and 
happy—and. the moon came up big and round and 
silvery. ~ “It seems to me,’’ Billy said, “I’ve seen 


that. moon before.” “Yes, Billy dear,” I said, “it’s our, 


honey moon. It’s going to shine on us forever.” 


WOULDN'T you, too, like to have prettier, more 
becoming clothes for yourself and your family 
for less than half what they now cost you? Wouldn’t 
you like to have two or three times as many pretty 
dresses at no increased expense? 


You can have them, for through the Woman’s Insti- 
tute of Domestic Arts and Sciences you can learn 
easily and quickly, right in your own home, to make 
them yourself at merely the cost of materials. 


There is not the slightest doubt about your ability 
to learn. More than 125,000 women and girls, in 
city, town and country, have proved by the clothes 
they have made and by the dollars they have saved 
and earned, the success of the Institute’s methods. 
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connection held her back. If she fought with 
him, he would not accept her help, and without 
that help he had no chance of freedom. Even 
with it, he had little in the face of his own 
assertions. But she would stand by him to 
the end of the trial. Then she would tell him~ 
her hurt, her scorn, her hatred of Ada Cramer, 
her heartbreak in him. Until then they must 
stay in the same boat, and she must stay silent. 
Her very effort at silence built a barrier be- 
tween them, however, and she watched his 
going from the hill that night with the sesldipe 
tears of disillusion. 

The next day she went to Ada Cramer, fe 
ing her alone in the cottage where her ORE 
had welcomed Stoneham. The girl met Ruphs 
with furtive hostility. 

“Billy isn’t home,” she:saic 

“T came to see you.’? She-went straigh ‘to. 
the point. “I’ve found the receipts you made 
out for those money orders and gave to Billy. 
Now, if—” 

“He said he destroyed them,”’ she cried, her 
eyes widening in terror. “He told me not to 
worry, that nobody would ever find out about 
them.” 

“And you’d let him take the blame for your 
crime? You’d let him go to prison for—?” 

“T’ve got my mother,” she said fiercely. 
“What do you suppose I did it for, anyhow? 
What good’ll it ever do me in this town or any- 
where else to have just five thousand dollars? 
But she’s been wanting things; and we couldn’t 
get them, even with a boarder, and I went to 
work to get them for her, and everything kept 
going up, and I had to do something.» She’ 
always say the Lord would provide, but I didn’t 
notice that any one was providing but me. I had 
to have money. I’ve been head over heels” 
debt. You don’t know what it means, Mi cpu 
not a notion of the hell I’ve gone throt igh. 

“But you’ve no right to let him do this.” 

“T didn’t know he was going to. They took 
him at the bank, and he had the receipts. He 
figured out it would kill my mother, and he 
thinks a lot of her.” 

“ Oh! | ”) % 

“Did-you think it was me?” Ada Cramer 
asked ‘her. =" *” 

“No,” Ruth lied. Not even in the ma of 
her relief would she tell any one, and least of 
all this girl who was wrecking her happiness, 
that she ever had doubted her lover. “But 
you’ve got to confess now,” she insisted. “It’s 
your only chance for clemency. Come with 
me to Judge Quinlan,”’ she hurried when she 
saw the girl’s hesitation. 

Then, before she could protest, she pushed 
her out of the house. 













W! TH the deftness of a log driver she shoved 
off the raft of circumstance into the stream — 
of opportunity, guiding Ada Cramer into repeti- 
tion before Judge Quinlan of the story she had ;. 
told her. To her relief the judge caught Ada’ rs 
implication of her finding of the order a he 
“Now where are the orders themselves?” he 
demanded. “The letters Stoneham put in the 
mail to Six Rivers and that you took out so, ae 
that he’d seem to be the thief?” cy aon 
“T didn’t think they’d suspect him. a 
“Where ware those letters?” i 
Cy pee 2 as 
“You didn’ t destroy them.” Sate 
“T won’t tell you where they are.” - 
“Then we'll search for them. Your house—” Ss 
“Oh, don’t let my mother know!” re : 
cringed pitifully. “It’ll kill her. ~ : 
know how hard her life has been. — My fat ] 
ran away when we were children. Ben had 
come home from school to go to work. The! 
he died. My mother. struggled and foug 
until it seemed that she couldn’t any more, 
she fell into thinking that all she needed todo 
was to pray and hope. I had to fight < Jone. 


\ 











For the moment the poignancy Oke, 
Cramer’s fear cut in through Ruth’s ang 
against her, and she trembled at the thought 
rns the truth upon the woman whos 
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blinded herself to the realities of life; but the 
remembrance of Billy Stoneham, surrounded 
by the five men in the bank directorate room, 
rushed up to strengthen her determination. It 
was terrible that Ada Cramer’s mother should 
suffer, but it would be more terrible that Billy, 
who owed them nothing but a gratitude he was 
exaggerating, should pay the penalty for Ada 
Cramer’s crime, Her strong young sense of jus- 
tice rose above her pity as Judge Quinlan said: 

“Tt’s always the worst of going off the track 
that some one who isn’t guilty usually has to 
go into the ditch with you. We’ll have to tell 
your mother.’’ He turned to Ruth, “Get 
Stonsham,” he bade her, “and Mrs. Cramer.” 

She :coured the town for them both, finding 
Mrs. Cramer at a neighbor’s and Billy in a 
lumber yard where he was working as a laborer 
for the day. For all Billy’s inquiring look and 
Mrs. Cramer’s voluble questioning she would 
tell them nothing until she had brought them 
to Judge Quinlan’s office. The sight of Ada 
Cramer huddled down in her chair told Stone- 
ham the truth, but only Judge Quinlan’s 
words, as kindly and as careful as he could 
choose them, could bring even a glimmer of it 
to the girl’s mother. 

“Tt’s not true,” she kept saying, her eyes:seek - 
ing Ada’s. “Say it’s not true,’’ she entreated. 

“Tt’s true,’’ Ada Cramer said. 

“But Billy—” 

“He found out I did it, and he tried to save 
you from trouble, too.” 

“Oh, Ada,” she rocked back and forth in her 
grief, “if you’d only left our lives to God’s 
mercy!” 


HE girl gave her a look so brimming with bit- 
terness that Ruth Morgan bore the memory 
of it out into the sunshine of ‘the summer day 
as she and Billy Stoneham spun along the river 
road. It took the fine savor from the joy of 
her justified faith in her lover. She-had come 
close, for the first time, to the cruel realities of 
life, to the sordid struggles, the terrible tempta- 
tions, the hard consequences of a moment’s 
ielding. It had been, she saw, to save her 
rom an existence such as the Cramers had 
suffered that Billy had refused to let her take 
the chance of poverty with him, but she saw 
farther than did he, she knew, when she real- 
ized that it was not poverty, but the attitude 
toward it, which made it a barrier. 

In silence she drove the car to a point of land 
jutting over a bend in the river. Billy smiled 
at her when she halted, but she did not give 
back his smile. 

“You need a guardian,”’ she told him, “ Any 
man who risks his future and his happiness for 
a quixotic notion of chivalry ought to be 
tested for sanity. And so I’m going to marry 
you this afternoon.”’ 

“ But—” 

“The five thousand dollars? Haven't we 
heard enough about five thousands? Don't 
you think that if I could give up something for 
you when people thought you guilty, you could 
give up a little thing like pride for me?” Be- 
cause he was silent, she rushed on: “Oh, don’t 
you see that money, and pride, and outside 
circumstance are not the things that count? 


_ It’s believing in each other, and understanding 


each other, and loving each other.” 
~“T think you’re right,” he said. He gazed 
out over the sliding waters. “It doesn’t matter 
so much how we start, as long as we know where 
we’re going, and we’re on our way. But some 
day—” his eyes kindled in hopefulness—“ we’re 
going to hit the top!” 
“All right,” she said, smiling at his buoyant 


_ blitheness. “ You do need a keeper,” she teased. 


“T don’t need any one but you,” he said. 

“Tl be a regiment,” she told him, but her 
eyes were soft with tenderaess for him as she 
saw him through midsummer sunlight. 

In the primer of loving she had learned the 


lesson of man’s eternal boyishness, and it was 
in the knowledge that the skies would some- 


times be dark that she joyously faced with him 


‘ now the brightened world of their youth. 
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The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 70) 


it was not portentous. In his response to 
Miss Walbrook there was a hint of irritation, 
and perhaps of rebuke. 

“T couldn’t sye what ’ e is now, miss, as the 
doctor and the nurse is with ’im, and ,won’t 
let nobody i in till they decides whether ’e’s to 
live or die.” Rocking himself back and forth, 
he moaned in stricken anticipation, “Ties 
goes, I shan’t be long after ’im. I may linger 
a bit, but the good Lord won’t move me 
on too soon.’ 

Barbara curbed her impatience to reach the 
end, going back to the beginning. ‘Well, then, 
was it you who found him?” 

“Tt was this wye, miss. Knowin’ ’e wasn’t 
in the ’ouse, I kep’ goin’ to my winder and 
listenin’-—and then goin’ back to bed again— 
I couldn’t tell you ’ow many times, and then, 
if you’d believe it I must ’ave fell asleep. No, 
T can’t believe as I was asleep. I just seemed to’ 
come to, like, and as I laid’ there wonderin’ 
what time it was, seems to me as if I ’eard a 
kind of a snore, like, not in the ’ouse, but 
comin’ up from the street.” ; 

“What time was that?” j 

“That'd be about ’alf past one. Well, up I 
gets and creeps to the winder, and sure enough 
the snore come right up from ‘the steps. Seems 
to me, too, I could see something layin’ there, ; 
all up and down the steps, just-as if it ’ad 
been dropped by haccident, like, My blood 
freezes. I slips into my thick dressin’ -gown— 
no, it was my thin dressin’-gown—I’ always 


Sunday night 
: ‘ keeps two—one ne winter and one for summer 
4 3 hi g : 
is Dromedary night Bee 


“Tf I didn’t, miss, ’ow could I ’a’ found ’im? 
7 ‘ se a I ain’t one to be afryde of dynger, not even 
RoR years we've had a picnic A pound of dates gives 1275 ’ere in New York, where you can be robbed and 


supper at our house every calories, more than a third of the murdered without ’ardly knowin’ it—and the 
police that slow about follerin’ up a clue—” 





Sunday night,” saysa Dromedary number a workman requires for 
enthusiast. “We never seem to a day of hard outdoor work. “'\ ND what happened when you’d opened’ 
grow tired of the menu, though the front door?” 


4 . 
it’s always the same—bread and Eat dates freely; they are meat oT didn’t open it at once, miss. ir put my ear 


: »” and sweet and medicine combined. to the crack and listened. And there it was, a 
milk and Dromedary Dates. Nature planted them in the long kind of snore, like—only it wasn’t just 
There could be no better bal- Orient where the race began; and what you’d call a snore. It was more like this.” 


He drew a deep, rasping, stertorous breath. 


the white teeth and clear skins of “Awful it was, miss, just like somebody in 


anced supper. 


Z the Orientals are proof that Na- liquor. ‘It’s liquor,’ I says, and not wantin’ ’ 
Dates and milk are the staples ture was not merely kind but to be mixed up in no low company I wasr” 
on which the sturdy Arabs live. wse. for openin’ the door at all—” : 


“But you did?” 
“Not till I'd gone ’alf wye upstairs an 
down agyne. I’m like that. I often thinks 





Senp for the free Dromepary Eooxier “One Ilundred T'll not do a thing, and then I’ll sye to myself, 
Delights.” It tells how DRomMEDARY CocoANuT, DROMEDARY ‘Now. perhaps Ta) better,’ and so it was that 
Tavrioca and Dromepary Dates can bring to the commonest time. ’E’s out,’ I says, ‘and who knows but 


what ’e’s fell in a fynt, like?’ So back I goes, 
and I opens the door, and I peeps out a little 
bit—-just my nose out, as you might sye, not 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK knowin’ but what if there was low company—” 
dee ; - “When did you find out who it was?” 


"NEW YORK . . LONDON’. . BUSSORAH . ; SAN JUAN . . SMYRNA .. PARA “lk 
nowed the ’at like. It was that ’at. 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD what ’e bought afore ’e bought the last one. _ 
No, I don’t know but what ’e’s bought two 
since ’e bought that one—a soft felt, and a 
cowboy, what ’e never wore but once or, twice 


because it wasn ’t becomin’. You'll’avenoticed, 
i O i ; 5 e a j miss, that ’e ’ad one o’ them fyces what don’t Garey 
look well in nothing rakish—a real gentleman’ Ss zi 
fyce ’e ’ad—and them cowboy ’ats—” a 


“Well, when you saw the hat, what did you eats 
do?” ae 
“For quite a spell I didn’t. do nothin Tt 2 
was all blood-curdled, as you might sye. But 33 
by and by I creeps out, and down the steps, aiid in 
DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 3 
Tapioca that is ready in an in- 
stant; Cocoanut that keeps fresh 
to the last shred; GorpEN Dates 
from the Garden of Eden. 


dishes a touch of tropical elegance. Address Department 38. 




















there ’e was, all uddled every wye—? - 
His lips trembled. In trying to go on he 
produced only a few incoherent sounds. Ri , 
ing for his handkerchief, he blew his TORBEN 3 
before being able to say more. “Well, ‘the *< 
first thing I says to myself, miss, was, “Ts? 
dead?’ It was a terrible thing to sye of. 
that’s everythink in the world to me, b 
: seein’ ’im there, all crumpled up, with 
id gum | lez one wye, and the other leg anothers V 
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UR grandmothers were good cooks but slayes to heavy, grimy 
pots and kettles. As far back as we have knowledge of our fore- 
mothers, cooking was accomplished with a few unwieldy utensils. 
No wonder “woman’s work was never done,” that the dietary was 
limited, suited only to the robust and mature. Enameled kitchen- 
ware— the perfected “‘Better Quality” kind—is the sign of the xew 
housekeeping, of the modern American School of Cookery. 


“Run no Rish—Be sure ifs Lish” 


For Lisk Enameled Ware has enormously lightened kitchen labor 
while protecting the cleanliness and purity of foods. Strongly made, 
triplecoated; surface as smooth, as impenetrable, as easy to clean 
as porcelain, 





Lisk Enameled Ware comes in such variety as to serve every pro- 
cess of cooking—a utensil for every purpose. You can get it in 
three colors, pure white, turquoise blue and the light Imperial 
finish—giving choice to ‘the discriminating woman who likes her 
kitchen tools to match. 


A kitchen friend is the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. Recipe book that 
comes with each roaster tells you how to utilize it every day of the 
week, not only for meat and poultry cooking but for fish, vegetables, 
casserole dishes, for stews, for meat substitutes, for summer canning. 
Over a million Lisk self-basting roasters are in use. 
When outfitting or replenishing kitchen and household, look for the 
es a Lisk trademark. It means “Better Quality” in Enameled Ware, 
= heavily-coated Tin Ware, Nickel-Plated Copper Pots 


and Kettles, Japanned and Galvanized Ware. You'll 
find it on every Lisk Article. 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Libby’s Peaches—big, golden, juicy, ripe 


Have them tonight! Lzbby makes this summer delight 


one you can enjoy the whole year ’round | | ; 


ERHAPS where you live the peach 

trees are covered now with clouds 
of soft pink blossoms—fragrant— 
fairylike! But for your fill of peaches 
and cream, you need not wait till 
August, till the ripened fruit loads 
down the boughs. 


Libby has made it possible for you to 
serve peaches and cream at any time of 
the year—whether you live close to city 
markets or on a Western cattle ranch. 


Irom the Pacific Coast—to you 


In the sheltered valleys of the Pacific 
Coast, Libby picks peaches for you 
the minute they are fully ripe—big, 
sound, fine-flavored peaches that have 
come to juicy perfection in the sun- 
shine of long summer days. 


And right in the heart of the or- 
chard land there are spotless Libby 
kitchens. There ‘the peachesauare 
packed for you in all their first fresh- 
ness—these perfect peaches—these 
golden balls of summer’s sweetness. 
And you can have them now! 


Such interesting ways to serve them 


You will like these delightful new ways 
of serving Libby Peaches that the Libby 
chefs have worked out for you. 


Try the Dutch Peach Cake. Just 
a tender piece of pastry, topped with 
golden halves of Libby Peaches, 
_sprinkled with sugar and nutmeg 
and baked to a tempting glaze. 

And here’s a salad and dessert in 
one—these luscious peaches with a 


delightful dressing made of cheese 
and Libby’s Evaporated Milk 


This milk, Libby’s chefs have used 
in all these recipes because they can 
be sure of its richness, its purity. 
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Try it in your own household once— 
and you, too, will be delighted with 
its creaminess and its convenience. 


Pure cow’s milk—rich enough 
to whip! 
Libby’s Milk is just cow’s milk, rich 
and pure—cow’s milk evaporated to 
the consistency of cream. And what 
gives it its cream-like richness? 
Simply this. 

Libby condenseries, located in the 
richest dairy sections of the country, 
get each day a supply of tested milk 
from the herds of sleek, well-cared-for 
cows on the big dairy farms near by. 
And more than half the moisture 1s 
removed from this milk! Nothing at 
all is added. ‘Then it is sealed in air- 
tight cans so it will keep fresh and 
sweet till you are ready to use it. 


+ 9 





put through a sieve. Serve halves of Libby’s Pe 


Libby’s Evaporated Milk is so 
rich it whips like cream and it costs - 
not half as much. 


Milk and cream from one Libby can — 


Libby’s Milk is delicious in coffee, or 
tea, on cereals, or fruit! It adds such 
creamy richness to soups and sauces, 
such tenderness to cake. Use it in 
all your cooking—for cream, just as it 
comes from the can—for milk, diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. It 
is sO convenient, so economical. 


Order a supply of Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk and Libby’s Peachesfrom  _~ 
your grocer today. He has them or 
will get them for you. Surprise the 
family with peaches and whipped 
cream ee 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
204 Welfare Bldg., Chicago : 
Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Ch atham, Ontario, Canada 


Libby’s Dutch Peach Cake! 


Mix and sift 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der and 2 cups flour; add 5 tablespeons ‘butter or — 
substitute and work a the flour, then add | copra 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk and 14 cup water. oll 4% 

inch thick and cut with a biscuit cutter; make a 
depression in the center of each round and placein, ae 
them halves of Libby’s Peaches. Sprinklegenerously _ 
with sugar and nutmeg and bake in a hot oven: eight 


to ten minutes. Serve withalemonsauce. 
a; 
NS Peach Salad ce 





Mix 1% teaspoon sugar, 1 teaspoon salt and 1 
spoon flour; add 14 cup Libby’s Evaporated 

¥% cup water, boil two minutes. Pour over thi 
yolks of two eggs and cook one minute, then 
tablespoon butter. When cool add 34 cup of vine; 
and 1 pkg. cream (Neufchatel) cheese which 















on crisp lettuce and fill the center each 
cheese ‘dressing. 


To whip Libby’s ea 


Put the milk in a bowl and set it in a larger 
filled with cracked ice and salt. Chill for 
then beat 10 minutes with an egg-beater. 
half teaspoon gelatine in one tablespoon | 
and place over boiling water to dissolv 
one and one-half cups of the excess: 
for a few minutes and chill. 


The Dust Flower 
and a-harm throwed out ’elpless like—well, 
what was I to think, miss? And ’im not able 
to sye a word, and me shykin’ like a leaf and 
out of doors in my thin dressin’-gown—if 
I'd ’ad on my thick one I wouldn’t ’a’ felt so 
kind of shymeful like—” 

“You might have known he wasn’t dead 
when you heard him breathing.” 

“T didn’t think o’ that. I thought as ’e was. 
And when I see ’is poor harm stretched out 
so wild, like, I creeps nearer and nearer, and 
me ’ardly able to move—I felt so bad—and 
I puts my finger on ’is pulse. Might as well 
‘ave put it on that there fender. Then I looks 
at’is fyce, and I see blood on’is lip an’ ’is cheek. 
‘Somethink’s struck ’im,’ I says; and then I just 
loses consciousness, and puts back m_ ’ead 
as you'll see a dog do when ’e ’owls, and I 
yells, ‘Police!””’ 

“Oh, you did that, did you?” 

“Ym ashymed to sye it, miss, but I did, 
and who should come runnin’ along but the 
policeman what in the night goes up and down 
our beat. By that time I’d got my ’and on 
is ’eart, and the policeman ’e calls out from 
a distance, ‘Hi, there! What you doin’ to 
that man?’ Thought I was murderin’ ’im, 
you see. I says, ‘My boy, ’e is, and I’m tryin’ 
to syve ’is life.’ Well, the policeman ’e sees 
I’m in my dressin’-gown and don’t look as if 
I’d do ’im any ’arm, so ’e kind o’ picks up ’is 
courage, and blows ’is whistle, and another 
policeman ’e runs up from the wye of the 
havenue. Then when there’s two of ’em 
they ain’t afryde no more, so that the first 
one ’e comes up to me quite bold like and arsks 
me who’s killed, and what’s killed ’im, and 
I tells ’im ’ow I was layin’ awake, with the 
winder open, and Mr. Rash bein’ out I couldn’t 
sleep like—” 

“How long did they let him lie there?” 

“Oh, not long. First they was for callin’ 
a hambulance, but when I tells ’em that ’e’s 
my boy and lives in my ’ouse, they brings *im 
in, and we lays ’im on the sofa in the library, 
and I rings up Dr. Lancing, and—”’ 


But something in Barbara snapped. She 

could stand no more. Not to cry out or 
break down, she sprang to her feet. “That’ll do, 
Steptoe. I know now all I need to know. 
Thank you for telling me. I shall stay here 
till the doctor or the nurse comes down. If 
I want you again, I’ll ring.” 

Lashing up and down the drawing-room 
wringing her hands and moaning inwardly, 
Barbara reflected on the speed with which 
Nemesis had overtaken her. “If he wasn’t 
here—or if he was dead,’ she had said, “I 
believe I could be happier.” As long as she 
- lived she would hear the curious intonation in 
Aunt -Marion’s voice: “He’s dead?—after 
all?” It was in that after all that she read 
the unspeakable accusation of herself. , 

Waiting for the doctor was not long. On 
hearing his step on the stair Barbara went out 
to meet him. 

“How is he?”’ she asked without wasting 
time over self-introductions. 

“Tt’s a little difficult to say as yet. 
case is serious. Just how serious we can’t tell 
today—perhaps not tomorrow. I find no 
trace of fracture of the cranium or of laceration 
of the brain but it’s tco soon to be sure. Dr. 
Brace and Dr. Wisdom, who’ve both been here, 
are inclined to think that it may be no more 
than a simple concussion. We must wait 
and see.” 

Relieved to this extent, Barbara went on to 

explain herself: “I’m Miss Walbrook. I was 
engaged to Mr. Allerton till—till quite re- 


The 


_. cently. We’re still great friends—the greatest 


friends. He has no near relations—only 
cousins—”’ 

The doctor had a foible for social position 
and his success in it. Even now, he couldn’t 
divest himself of his dinner-party manner or 
his smile. “I’ve had the pleasure of meeting 
- Miss Walbrook, at the Essingtons’ dinner—the 
' big one for Isabel—and afterward at the dance.” 
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When an Onion 
is not an “Onion” 


AKE an onion in the new Pyrex Covered Oval Baker 

and you will declare it deserves a more enticing name. 
This is merely a hint of the many delightful uses of the 
Pyrex two-in-one baking and serving dish. ‘The top and bottom 
are really separate dishes for general use. Put them together and 
you have a baker that works wonders with many foods. 


This Pyrex Baker is another of the 50 new designs in 


‘PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 


Saves Pan Scouring 


Pyrex oven cookery has won millions of women to its economy, its superiority 
in flavor and the advantage of serving food hot on the table in the same 
attractive dish. 

Five of the essential Pyrex dishes (shown below), comprising a Pie Plate, 
Utility Dish, Bread Pan, Casserole and Pudding Dish, are the selection of 
thousands of women as the right beginning of a Pyrex equipment—useful 
every meal, every day. A Royal gift for any occasion or season. 


Your dealer’s stock now comprises roo shapes and sizes. New 1922 prices 


are back to the 1918 standards. 


Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 







This trade mark» 









identifies the PYREX) 
aS 3\ TRANSPARENT //, 
genuine Pyrex \ enayp Zef 


Pyrex Sales Division 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New .York 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


5 of the Essential 
Pyrex dishes for — 
every home 
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Making Your Table 
Allowance Go Farther 


HAVE just so much money each week to spend on my 

table,’ a young housekeeper explained to me recently. 

‘“Toward the end of the week, particularly if we have 
been entertaining, I find my allowance diminishing so that I 
can’t afford expensive steaks and chops—yet I always try to 
set a very nice table. Can’t you help me find some really 
attractive, yet inexpensive, meatless dishes?”’ 


I knew just the recipe she needed; a delicious Salmon and 
Rice Loaf, molded with Knox Sparkling Gelatine—inexpensive 
yet attractive and appetite satisfying. She was delighted 
with it and asked for others which I gave her, explaining how 
helpful Knox Gelatine can be in making bits of leftover vege- 
tables, fruits, fish and meats into salads and desserts which the 
most particular housewife would proudly place on her table. 


Here is the first recipe I gave her. I will gladly send you the 
others if you’ll write to me for them. 


SALMON (OR TUNA FISH) RICE LOAF 


6 envelope Knox Sparkling 14 teaspoonful pepper 1 teaspoonful salt 
Gelatine 34 cupful milk 1 cupful cooked rice 


I 
14 cupful of cold water 1 can of salmon (or tuna fish) 1 tablespoon melted butter 


Soften gelatine in cold water and dissolve by adding hot milk. Add the seasonings, 
salmon, (or tuna fish) rice and butter. Pour into a wet mold and let stand until set. 


This may be served cold on lettuce as a salad or with a hot tomato sauce in place of meat 
at dinner. 


Other Meatless Recipes—Free . 


There are many other inexpensive, meat-substitute recipes, together with 
real meat dishes, fruit and vegetable salads, desserts, candies and dainties 
given in my booklets, ‘“Dainty Desserts’”’ and ‘“‘Food Economy.”’ Send for 
them. They are free. Just enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
mention your grocer’s name. Address 


KNes 


GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


“Wherever a recipe calls for 
gelatine think of KNOX.’ 





<— > 


Plain Sparkling Contains Lemon 
Gelatine for Flavor in Separate 
general use Envelope 
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The Dust Flower 


“Oh, of course,” Barbara corroborated, 
though with no recollection of the encounter. 
“So I felt, when the butler called me up, that 
I should be here—” 

“Quite so! Quite so! You'll find Miss 
Gallifer, who’s with him now, a most compe- 
tent nurse, and I shall bring a good night nurse 
before evening.”’ The professional side of the 
situation disposed of, he touched tactfully on 
the romantic. ‘‘The more you can be here, 
Miss Walbrook, the more responsibility you’ll 
take off my hands.” 

“May I be in his room—and help the nurse 
—or do anything like that?” 

“Quite so! Quite so! I’m sure Miss Gallifer 
—who can’t be there every minute of the time, 
you understand—will be glad to feel that. 
there’s some one she can trust—” 

“And he couldn’t know I was there?” _ 

“Not unless he returned unexpectedly to 
consciousness, which is possible, you under- 
stand.” 


HES distress was so great that she hazarded 
a question on which she would not other- 
wise have ventured. ‘Doctor, you’re a physi- 
cian. Icanspeak to you as I shouldn’t speak to 
every one. Suppose he did return unex- 
pectedly to consciousness and found me there 
in the room, do you think he’d be—annoyed?”’ 

It was the sort of situation he liked, a part 
in the intimate affairs of people of the first — 
quality. “As to his being annoyed I can’t 
say. It might be the very opposite. What 
I know is this, that in the coming back of the 
mind to its regular functions inhibitions are 
often suspended—” 

“ And you mean by that—?” 

“That the first few minutes in which the - 
mind revives are likely to be minutes of genuine” 
reality. I don’t say that the mind could keep 
it up. Very few of us can be our genuine 
selves for more than flashes at a time, but a 
returning consciousness doesn’t put on its 
inhibitions till—” 

“So that what you see in those few minutes 
you can take as the truth.” 

“T should say so. I’m not in a position to 
affirm it, but the probabilities point that way.” 

“And if there had been, let us say, a lesser 
affection, something of recent origin, and lower 
in every way—” 

“T think that until it forged its influence 
again—if it ever did—you’d see it forgotten 
or disowned.” 

She tried to be even more explicit. “He’s 
perfectly free in every way. I broke off my 
engagement just to make him free. The—the © 
other woman, she, too, has—has left him.” _ 

50 that,” he summed up, “if in those first 


| instants of returning to the world you could 


read his choice, you’d be relieved of doubts 
of the future.” 

Barbara’s anguish was visible. ‘Oh, doctor, 
you think he will get better, don’t you?” 

He was at the front door, “I hope he will. 
Quite—quite possibly he will. His pulse isn’t 
very strong as yet, but—well, Dr. Brace and 
Dr. Wisdom are coming for another consulta- 
tion this afternoon; only his condition, you 
understand, is—well, serious.’ 

Barbara divined the malice beneath 1 Step- 
toe’s indications as he conducted her upstairs. 
“That was the lyte Mrs. Allerton’s room; 
that’s the front spare-room; and that’s our 
present madam’s room—when she’s ’ere— 
heach with its barth. D’m sure if Miss Wal- ; 
brook was inclined to use the front spare-room of ae 
she’d be entirely welcome, and I ’ave ’ad clean Bt. 
towels and everythink put in, a~ purpaaa ee 

When Rash’s door was pointed out to sere > . 
she tapped. Miss Gallifer opened it, receiving 
her colleague with a great, big, hearty smi , a 

For the first few seconds Barbara foun fher — 38 % 
breeziness a shock. She had expected some- 
thing subdued, hushed, funereal. Miss. Gallifer 








hardly lowered her voice, which was naturally nes 
loud. Then Barbara saw the reason. fae : 
se eee 


There was no need to lower the voice. Os 


“Home Keeping Hearts 
are Happiest.” 

















Spend your Building 
Money wisely 





“Building with cAssurance” shows you how! 


AVE you been saving up fora home? Are you 

ready to start your plans? Then you have come 
to the critical time. Now you must see that you 
spend your building money wisely. Now you must 
be sure that you select the right plans, the right ma- 
terials, the right fittings. Then there will be no 
waste of money and no regrets. 


Once you have made your decisions and given your 
OK, the die is cast. You cannot discard a home that 
has not turned out right, as you would discard an 
unsatisfactory photograph. You cannot change 
rooms or fittings without great expense. You cannot 
sell or trade your house just as you please. 


The important thing is to plan carefully, choose 
thoughtfully and spend wisely, AT THE START. 
And that is just what ‘BUILDING WITH ASSUR- 
ANCE,” the Master Book of Building, will help you 
to do. Morgan—creator of standardized woodwork 
—in collaboration with many of the nation’s foremost 
authorities on building, has prepared it to help the 
builder. Two years’ time was required to gather the 
wealth of material. The first edition alone cost over 
$150,000.00 to produce. 


Like a Candle in the Window 


This great book is a beacon—a guiding star—for the 
thousands who build each year. It may save you hun- 
dreds of dollars. Check over what it contains. First 
you find a wonderful assortment of bungalows, cot- 
tages and dwellings, in beautiful colors, with flocr 


plans. Then you see page after page of interiors. 
These include halls and stairways, beautiful dining 
rooms, living rooms, dainty bedrooms, cozy breakfast 
nooks, etc. All can be reproduced from “ Morgan- 
Quality” Standardized Woodwork. Remember, too, 
that ‘There is no added cost for Morgan-Quality.” 


In addition ‘‘Building with Assurance” contains almost 
priceless advice by authorities of international prominence. 
Among the articles are ‘Interior Decoration and Floor Cov- 
erings,’’ by Marshall Field & Co., ‘‘Modern Plumbing,’ by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., ‘‘Home Heating,’’ The Crane 
Company, ‘‘Hardware that Harmonizes,"’ by P. & F. Corbin 
Co., ‘Paints and Finishes,” by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, “‘Landscape Gardening,"’ etc. Never before has 
this valuable information been produced in book form. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


We cannot send ‘Building with Assurance” broadcast. 
We reserve it for those who are seriously interested in home 
building or home improvement. The coupon will bring our 
beautiful free prospectus. Tells all about the Master Book. 
Shows typical pages. Tells how you may own a copy of 
“Building with Assurance.”’ If you sign and mail the cou- 
pon, the prospectus will be sent you at once free of charge 


THE MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


109B 


Ceo. Pe O' N 


Address Nearest Office, Dept. E-=4 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Morgan Millwork Company, 
Chicago, IIlinois Baltimore, Md 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once copy of your beautiful 
Free Prospectus, which describes ‘‘ Building with Assurance.” 


Seti e  e Mn ee  Pae dw ae 


ORGAN~QUALITY > 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


“ 
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The. Dust Flower 
fro in presence of that still, white form com- 
posed in the very attitude of death. If 
Barbara’ hadn’t known he was alive, she} — 
wouldn’t have supposed it. | 

By the time she had moved forward and 
was standing by the bed Miss Gallifer’s busi- 
ness-like tone became a comfort. 

Barbara put the question in which all her 
other questions were enfolded. ‘Then you 
think he’ll get better?” 

“Oh, he’ll do. I shouldn’t worry—yet. 
If he wasn’t going to pull through, there’d be 
something—-” 

“Something to tell you?” 

“Well, yes—if you put it that way. I’most 
always know with a patient. It isn’t any- 
thing in his condition. It’s more like a hunch. 
That’s often the difference between a doctor 
and anurse. The doctor goes by what he sees, 
the nurse by what she feels.”’ 

Making the most of all this, Barbara asked 
timidly, “Is there anything I could do?” 

“Well, no! There isn’t much that any one 
can do. You’ve just got to wait. If you’re 
going to stay—” 

“T should like to.” 

“Then you can be somewhere else in the 
house = pe I could call you—or you could dao 1D : a, ae 
sit right here—whichever you preferred.” oS erpyvate enue irish Linen 

“Td rather sit right Bere if 1 shouldmt be] = = " tablectot hin complete round design. 
in the way.” ee i 

“Oh, when you’re in the way, I’ll tell you.” 

On this understanding Barbara sat down 
in a small, low armchair not far from the foot 
of the bed. Miss Gallifer also sat down, 
nearer to the window, taking up a book. 


Not till her jumble of impressions began to 
arrange themselves did Barbara realize that 
she was in Rash’s room, surrounded by the inen C § GS Oly 


setts Seca eee smneran nears man essere 





objects most intimate to his person. Here 
‘the poor boy slept and dressed, and lived the 


portion of his life which no one et icuild atare jae es set table is a beautiful picture, | Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen makes it 
with him. In a sense they were rifling his A‘ it is the linen that tells of the practical for everyday use. 
rivacy, the secrecy with which every human culture and good taste of the home. Still _Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen Damask Table- 
pine has in some measure to enwrap himself. more it tells of the thrift of the housewife aot, Be Napkins to mately Cone in haves pound 
3 t cost t 3 
Something of that she felt now, as Miss Gal- — Genuine Irish Linen with its beauty of eae clea hens; fpewale = ae 
lifer threw aside her book, sprang lightly to texture, its whiteness and silvery sheen Is Genuine Irish Linen Towels, Lin- 
her feet, hurried into Bach's bathroom, and | the ideal table covering, and “Derryvale” is ens stamped for embroidery, and 
the evidence of thrift. Hand-Printed Decorative Linens. 


came out with a towel slightly damped, which ree tis ca 








she passed over the patient’s brow. She was Women know that Derryvale Genuine —_g.¢ the Table for Pree Ocalan 
so horribly at ease! It was as if Rash no Trish Linen is a true economy, because it prepaid on receipt of a 50c check, 
longer hada personality whose rights one must wears, and wears, and wears, surviving any post-office or money order. It is 
: A Ulustrated with beautiful tables ar- 
respect. number of trips to the laundry. The in- — fanged by Maitres d’ hotels of the : 
' But ‘he might get . better! Miss Gallifer herent strength and enduring charm of most famous hotels of the country. {i iPa),Deriyvale’, 
believed he would! Barbara clung to that as ; 
an-anchor' in this tempest of emotions. If he j DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, INC. 
got better, he would open his eyes. If he Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 
opened | his eyes, it would be, for a little while “We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
at least, with -his inhibitions suspended. If retufn it to your dealer, and have it replaced.” . 
his inhibitions were suspended, the thing he F 
most.wanted would be. in his Erste glance, and | a [) 
. his first pine fell omher....’. i 
Se seers 3 SXXVI ‘ , r . 










- so strange to be stillherself. Of her own being 
as of his, she had hardly any concept apart 
from the high winds of excitement. Calm 
like this’ was new to her, and because new it |. 
was appeasing, wonderful. It was not unlike 
content, only the content which comes in 
sleep, to be broken up by waking. Some- 
where in her nature she liked seeing him as 
he was. It was, in its way, a repetition of 
what she had said that morning: “If he 
‘wasn’t here—or if he was dead!” Longing 
for peace, her stormy soul seemed to know by 

instinct the price she would have to pay for 

it.. For peace to be possible Rash must pass 
out of her life, and the thought of Rash pass- 
ing out of her life was agony. — : : is sas 

- - While Miss Gallifer. was- downstairs. at a 

_ lunch, Barbara had the sweet, unusual sense 

of having him all to herself. She had never so 


: : e 
VG was Fe eee Mecand tees She Genuine 
didn’t find it tedious or over-fraught with ° . : 
suspense... On the contrary, it was soothing.}| ©. Iri S h Fi 
One of the many beau- 


It was a little trance-like, too, almost as if 
she had been enclosed in Rash’s stillness. Bee 
j % 
tiful centerpiece designs, —| 
stamped and ready to | 
i 
| 








bt was so strange to see him still. It was 
embroider. 
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in linen towels. 


A scarf, hand-printed 


in fadeproof colours. 
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HINDS 
CRE-MIS SOAP 
makes creamy lather in 
soft or hard (alkaline) 
water. The skin re- 
mains soft, smooth and 
refreshed.—A refined 
soap for the complezx- 
ion and hands. 


8c, 15¢, 35¢. 









ie (3re 


/ Sana 


The skin should be kept naturally soft, 
all the time, if you would have really 
beautiful hands. Pure soap and water 
alone will not do this, for some soaps dry 


the skin, and you know that dry skin easily — 


roughens and often cracks or chaps. But, 
if you will moisten the hands slightly with 


Fiinds:=.Cream 


every time after they are washed and 
dried you will see the skin grow softer, 
and feel its girlish smoothness; you'll be 
happy with hands that never roughen nor 
redden; hands that do not easily soil or 
develop hangnails and ‘“‘catchy” finger 
tips; hands that remain attractive altho 
exposed to weather or dust. A plentiful 
use of Hinds Cream’ when manicuring 
softens the cuticle, prevents tenderness 
and improves the nails. 


Buy of your dealer or send us 6c for a trial 


size bottle. Small sample 2c. 


A. S. HINDS 
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_| to inferiors. 


Letty looked round her. “ 
sit over here.” She went to a 


Dept. 12 Portland, Maine 


The Dust Flower 


had him in their hours together, because the 
violence of their clashes had prevented com- 
munion. Seated in this silence, in this quie- 
tude, she felt him hers. There was no one to 
dispute her claim, no one whose claim she 
had in any way to recognize as superior 
Letty’s claim she had never recognized at all. 
It was accidental, spurious. Letty herself 
didn’t put it forth—and even she was gone 

If Rash were to open his eyes, he would see 
no one but herself. 

She was sorry when Miss Gallifer came back, 
though there was no help for that, but Miss 
Gallifer was obtrusive only when she chatted 
or moved about. For much of the time she 
pursued her book with such assiduity that the 
room became quiescent, and communion with 
Rash could be reestablished. 

The awesome silence was disturbed only 
by the turning of Miss Gallifer’s pages. It 
might have been three o’clock. Once more 
Barbara was lost in the unaccustomed hush, 
her eyes fixed on the white face on the pillow 
in almost hypnotic restfulness. The pushing 
open of the door behind was so soft that she 
didn’t notice it. Miss Gallifer turned an-_ 
other page. 


Iz was the sense that some one was in the 

room which made Barbara glance over her 
shoulder and Miss Gallifer look up. A little, 
gray figure in a battered, black hat stood just 
within the door. She stood just within the 
door, but with no consciousness of anything 
or any one in the room. She saw only the ~ 
upturned face and its death-like fixity. 

With slow, spellbound movement she be- — 
gan to come forward. Barbara, who had never 
seen the Letty who used to be, knew her now 
only by a terrified intuition. Miss Gallifer 
was entirely at a loss and somewhat indig-- 
nant. The little, gray vagrant was not of 
the type she had been used to treating with — 
respect. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked — 
quickly, as soon as speech came to her. 

Letty didn’t look at her or remove her eyes _ 
from the face on the pillow. A woman in ~ 
a trance could not have spoken with greater — 
detachment or self-control. “I came——to 
see.’ 

“Well, now that you’ve seen, tenet you: 
please go away, before I call the police?” 

Of this Letty took no notice, going straight — 
to the bedside, while Miss Gallifer moved to- 
ward Barbara, ‘who stood as she had risen from ~ 
her chair. 

“To you know who she is?’”’ Miss Gallifer 


asked, with curiosity greater than her indigna- 


tion. 
Barbara nodded. ‘Yes, [know who she i is. 
I thought she’ d—disappeared. ig 
“Oh, they never disappear for heat 
that kind. What had I better do? Is she ; 
anything—to him?” 3 
Barbara was saved the necessity of answer- 
ing because Letty, who was on the other side 
of the bed, bent over and kissed the Bee as. 
she had kissed them once before. ambiie 
“Ts she dotty?” Miss Gallifer 
“Ought I to take her by the sho 
put her out the door? I could, yo 
a scrap of a thing like that. =e 
Barbara whispered back. a 7m) 
you who she is, but—but I wouldn’ i 
with her.” ; ¥ 
“Oh; the doctor’ll do that. He 
But Letty raised herself, addr 
e—dead?” 



























» “Is he going to die?” 5 
“Not this time, I think.” 


back of the room, in a corner on a lir 
door. “I won’t give any trouble 
ute he begins to—to live, I’ll go.” 

It was Barbara whe arranged 
peaceably, ee Miss Galles 4 











' We os pecan Neos 105-1 eae n aye ond 152-153-199 in 
i colors, dre the superb stockings on whic. e McCallum reputation was 

: You just know she wears them built. Every woman who sees them wants them—she must have them. 
M°CALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton. Mass. 
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reat silk manufacturer makes tests 
and, finds safest way to wash silks 




















ODAY silk is used as much as cotton in 
making women’s washable garments. 
Silk blousesand silk stockings every woman 


owns—and many of her underclothes are 
of silk. 


Silk can so easily be ruined in the first 
laundering that the safe way to wash it is a 
real problem to the manufacturer as well as 
the wearer. 


William Skinner & Sons, the largest satin 
manufacturers in the country, felt it was so 
important tosolvethis laundering problem, 
that they had thorough washing tests made 
to work out the safest way to wash silks. 


Read the letter from William Skinner & 
Sons. It tells you why, asa result of the 
tests, they unqualifiedly recommend Lux, 
















How to launder silks 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into 
4 a thick lather in half a bowlful of very 
\ hot water. Add cold water till luke- 
4 warm. Press suds serra coy through 

garment. Rinse in 3 lukewarm waters. 
Squeeze water out—do notwring. Roll 
in towel. When nearly dry, press with 
a warm iron—nevera hot one. Be care- 
ful to press satins with the nap. 


Send today for booklet of ex- 
pert laundering advice — it is 


oe Address Lever Bros. Co., 
ept.K-4Cambridge, Mass. 


| Won't injure anything pure w 4 ’ 
Lee rf ything p ater alone won’t harm - 
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The Dust Flower 


explaining who Letty was, che insisted on her 
right to remain. 

In rallying her forces Barbara’s first re- 
flection had been, “I must be a sport.” With 
theoretical sporting instincts she knew herself 
the kind of sport who doesn’t always run true 
to form. Hating meanness, she could lapse 
into the mean, and toward Letty herself had 
so lapsed. That accident she must guard 
against. The issues were so big that what- 
ever happened, she couldn’t afford to reproach 
herself. 

To be as lucid as possible Barbara put it in 
this way: “Since you’ve left him, and I’ve 
broken my engagement, he’ll be absolutely 
free to choose. And yet, you must remember, 
we may—we may both lose him.” 

That both should lose him seemed indeed 
the more probable after the consultation. 
All the doctors looked grave, even Dr. Lancing. 
His dinner-party manner had forsaken him 
as he talked to Barbara, his emphasis being 
thrown on the word “prepared.” It was stilt 
one of those cases in which you couldn’t tell, 
though so far the symptoms were not encour- 
aging. ‘ He felt himself bound in honor to say 
as much as that, hoping, however, for the best. 

Closing the front door on him Barbara felt 
herself shaken by a frightful possibility. If 
he never regained consciousness that would 
“settle it.’ The suspense would be \over. 


‘Her fate would be determined. She would no 


longer have to wonder and doubt, to strive 
or to cry. No longer would she run the risk 
of seeing another woman get him. She would 
find that which her tempestuous nature craved 
before everything—rest, peace, release from 
the impulse to battle and dominate. Not by 
words, not so much as by thought, but only 
in wild emotion she knew that, as far as she 
was concerned, it might be better for him to 
die. If he lived, and chose herself, the storm 


would only begin again. If he lived, and 


_. chose the other... . 


But as to that she could see no reasonable 
prospect. She had only to look at Letty, 
shrinking in her corner of the bedroom, to 
judge any such mischance impossible. She 
was so humble, so negligible, so much a bit 
of flotsam of the streets. She had an appeal 
of her own, of course, but an appeal so lowly 
as to be obscured by the wayside dust which 
covered it. What was the flower to which 
Rash had now and then compared _ her? 
Wasn’t that what he called it—the dust flower? 


_—that ragged, blue thing of byways and back- 


yards, which you couldn’t touch without 
washing your hands afterward. No, no! 
Not even the legal tie which nominally bound 


them could hold in the face of this inequality. 


It would be too grotesque. 


‘THE hours passed. The night nurse was 

now installed and was reading ‘“ Keith 
Macdermot’s Destiny.” She was one. of 
those tall, slender women whom you see to be 
all bone. As business-like as Miss Gallifer, 
and quite as detached, Miss Moines was too 
systematic to have companions in the room 
without marshaling them to some form of 
duty. They needed to eat; they needed to 
sleep. Now and then some one had to go out 
on the landing and comfort or reassure Step- 


toe, who sat on the attic stairs like a grief- 


stricken dog. 

Letty was the first to consent to go and lie 
down. She did so about nine o’clock, ex- 
tracting a promise that whatever happened 


she would be called at twelve. If there was 


_ any change in the meantime—but that, Miss 


Moines assured her, was understood in all such 
ride-and-tie arrangements. At twelve Letty 


‘ - was to return and Barbara lie down till three 


with the same proviso in case of the unexpected. 
But, so to put it, the unexpected seemed im- 
probable in view of that rigid form and the 


white, upturned face. 


a _ “And yet,’? Miss Moines confided to Bar- 





bara, “T don’t think he’s as far gone as they 
_ think. Miss Gallifer only changed her: mind 


ed 
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The Spring issue of “The Tailored 
Woman Magaszine”’ is riow out and 
_ you are entitled to a copy from the 
Wooltex merchantin your community. 
Tf you do not know who that ts, write 
us and we will advise you and see that 
* you receive a copy of the magazine at 


SPRING COATS 
Have you made your choice? 


From the spring issue of The Tailored Woman 
fashion magazine you will see that the spring 
coat has come into its own! 

For those who know the grace of a sweeping 
cape, there are varied effects. And equally 
alluring are the brisk top coats with snug 
shoulder and mannish collar, the short coats 
for sports wear. And the fabrics! 

Soft Marvella and Veldyne, the new éponge, 
wool crash and chinchilla are only afew. For 
the town and country coat, tweeds reign su- 
preme, while brushed wool and Angora must 
not be overlooked. 

Daring greens and scarlets, blue and rose ana 
orchid tones. The tans and grays have a rosy 
tint, the browns a tawny cast. 

And, best of all, you may see these Wooltex 
Tailor-mades for yourself in the store that 
sells Wooltex in your community. You may 
choose the model which becomes you and 
assure yourself that the Wooltex signature 
appears inside the collar. This signature is 
your guarantee that style, material and 
workmanship are the kind which last — which 


give you “That Well Dressed Look.’’ 
“That Well Dressed Look” 


voolte 


‘lailor -m ades and 
Knockabouts 


Wooltex Tailor-mades, $38, $48, $58 
Wooltex Knockabouts, $25, $38, $45 


‘“‘At the store that sells Wooltex”’ 





THE H. BLACK COMPANY -: (Cleveland and New York 
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sees the patient in glimpses, whereas a nurse 
lives with him and knows what et stand.” 
. About eleven Miss Moines took the pulse. ~ 

from those who are eating She nodded as she did so, with a slight ex- 

° 9 clamation of triumph. “Ah, ha! Fifty- 

F le ischmann S Yeast eight! That’s the first good sign. It may not 
mean anything, but—” 

Barbara was too exhausted to feel more than 

a gleam of comfort. The lassitude being 

emotional rather than physical, Miss Moines 

detected it easily enough and sent her to rest 

before the hour agreed upon. She went the 

more willingly, since the pulse had risen and 


Doctors, mechanics, stenographers, housewives, teachers, 
nurses, clergymen, farmers, policemen, architects —in all, 
men and women in 113 different occupations recently 
told of their experiences with eating yeast for health 


HE reports came from all parts of the United 

States. Lawyers, artists, lumbermen wrote in. 
Housemaids and private secretaries. Dressmakers. 
Evena boxer told why he was eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and what results he was getting. 


Nearly 300 of those who wrote in were eating 
yeast to build up strength and vigor. 251 were freed 
from constipation by it. A great many others had 
digestion and appetite restored. Almost as many 
had been freed of pimples and boils. 


«After using every known cathartic” 


Hundreds of men and women depend day after day on ca- 
thartics. Yet this never corrects their trouble. Here was a man 
who had used ‘‘every known cathartic” ever since he was 
eleven years old. At last he solved his problem. A simple food, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, eaten like cheese or butter, had stim- 
ulated the activity of the intestines and restored regular func- 
tions. Another who had been eating yeast for three months 
wrote ‘‘Since eating Fleischmann’s Yeast I have had no bowel 
trouble.” A women eating yeast for constipation and gas had 
“greatly benefited ’and also was delighted with the way her 
skin had cleared. 


“Suffered with gas for years. Cured 
after three weeks” 


Many suffer for years with some digestive disturbance wiin- 
out ever realizing that faulty eating is the trouble. Since the 
fresh yeast cake has been known to have a beneficial effect on 
the entire digestive process, it is now being advised in cases 
of stomach and intestinal trouble. 


Many men and women who had been suffering from poor 
appetite have regained appetite and vigor. One of them wrote, 
“My vitality is back to normal. I have a ravenous appetite and 
every morning I get up full of ‘pep’ and ambition.” 


In cases of rundown condition—men and women—aston- 
ishingly quick responses came after the addition of the 
health-stimulating Fleischmann’s Yeast to the regular food. 
In some of these cases, improvement was noticed in less than 
one month, 


The ways they liked to eat it best 


Some of these men and women did not like the taste of yeast 
at first. Almost all grew to like it. Most people tookit in water. 
A number liked it in milk. It tastes something like an egg- 
nog. Many of the men liked it plain. Women liked to make 
sandwiches with it, or they took it in fruit juices. Two or 
three liked it inice cream. One took it in soup. Several liked it 
in coffee. 


Add 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast to your own daily 
diet and notice the difference. Place a standing order with 
your grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
If your grocer is not among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city— they will supply you. 
Send for free booklet telling 
all about yeast. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 404, 701 Washington 
St., New York. 








Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up the system 


hope could begin once more. z 

On the stairs Steptoe raised his bowed head 
with a dazed stare. Seeing Miss Walbrook, 
he stumbled to his feet. ~ 

“Ow is ’e now, miss?”’ 

She told him the good news. 

“Ah, thank God! Perhaps after all ’E’I 
spare ’im.” 

Steptoe informed Letty, who right on the 
stroke of midnight returned to her t. 
“Pulse gone up two of them degrees, madam. 
’E’s goin’ to pull through!” 

To Letty this was a signal. On going to rest 
in the little, back spare-room she had thrown 
off her street things, worn during all the hours 
of watching, and put on the dressing-gown she 
had left there a few nights earlier. She was 
still wearing it, but at Steptoe’s news she went 
back again. On passing him the second time 
she was clad in the old, gray rag and the bat- 
tered hat in which it would be easier to escape. 
Steptoe said nothing, but he nodded to him- 
self comprehendingly. 


A clock struck two. Miss Moines was 

hungry. Expecting to be hungry she had 
had a small tray, with what she called a “lunch,” 
placed for her in the dining-room. Had: 
there been immediate danger she would not 
have left her post, but with Letty there she saw 
no harm in taking ten or fifteen minutes to 
conserve her strength. 

For the first time in all those hours Letty 
was alone with him. Not expecting to be so 
left she was at first frightened, then audacious. 
Except for the one time she had approached 
the bedside and kissed his feet she had re- 
mained in her corner, watching with the silent, 
motionless intentness of a little animal. Her 
eyes hardly ever left the white face, but at this 
distance even the white face was dim. 

Now she was possessed by a great daring. 
She would steal to the bedside again. Again 
she would see the beloved features clearly. 
Again she would have the amazing bliss of 
kissing the coverlet that covered the dear feet. 
When Miss Moines returned, she would be 
back again in her corner, as if she had never 
left it. If the pulse rose higher, if there was 
further hope, ‘if he seemed to be reviving, she 
could slip away in the confusion of their joy. 

She rose and listened. The house was as 
still as it had been at other times when she had 
listened in the night. She glided to the bed. 

He lay as if he had been carved in stone, 
propped up with pillows to make breathing 
easier, his arms outside the coverlet. He was 
a little as he had been on the morning when 
she had passed her hand across his brow. — 

She was near him. She was bending over 
him. She was bending not above his feet, 
but above his head. She knew how mad she 
was, but she couldn’t help herself. Stooping— 
stooping—closer—closer—her lips touched the 
mane of his hair. % ! 

She leaped back. She leaped not only be-— 
cause of her own boldness, but because he 
seemed to stir: It was as if this kiss, so light, 
so imperceptible, had sent a galvanic throbbing 
through his frame. She herself felt it, as now 
and then in winter she had felt an 
spark. i 

Her sin had found her out. She was t 







: : : : fied. He lay just as he had lain before 
naturally by correcting digestive disturb- -not -quite!--not ~quitélacBiik seetie Ie 


ance and restoring normal elimination _ just as they had been; the coverlet w 
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You may get $500 
out of keeping this 
budget book. 


Now read our 
Ad. Story 


















This IS a PLAN 
not merely a BOOK! 


it’s an aid to SAVING— 
a Silent PARTNER— 

it’s the friend in need 
who HAS that $5 or $10 
when you don’t know 
WHERE to turn for it. 


This one is a ‘‘Silent Partner.’’ 
[t helps you to save and HAVE! 





Save! 


It is away to 


S-A-V-E 


| I OW would you like to have.a Silent Partner from whom 
you could borrow the ‘‘much-needed-Five-or-Ten-Dollars”’ 
that is so hard to get, sometimes, when you need it Most? 


Oi course you’d like to have one! 


And here it is! 


Here is the Housewife’s Silent Partner,—the “‘friend-in-need”’ 


“The Menter Plan of HOME BUDGETS” 


. merely a book, but a complete 
—Not just ADVICE, but HOW to 
make ends meet; 


—Not a course 1 bookkeeping, but a 
CAREFULLY STUDIED OUT,con- 
sistent plan, which is the basis of 
HOW to save money, and HOW to 
save something to show for your IN- 
come at the end of the year (just asa 
business shows a dividend on ITS IN- 
come, when the business is properly 
managed). 


This Home Bupcret *Boox has 
been prepared to show you How 


to find out where the leaks in your use of 
your household money occur,—so that 
you can decide HOW to stop them. 


This book is a HOW BOOK—not a 
book of advice and wise sayings, but a 
complete plan which pays you in your 
business of homemaking, the same divi- 
dends that efficiency, applied to busi- 
ness, has paid to many corporations. 


You can HAVE this Silent Partner working with you— 
helping you to avoid WORRY, helping you to HAVE 


something to ‘‘fall back on, 


9 


and you also can get some of 


the $5,000.00 that will be distributed to those WHO use 


this book most diligently. 


How to get your share of the $5000 
is told in this book—which is sent postpaid for $1.00 


In the event of two or more persons tieing for any of the prizes offered, each will 


receive the prize tied for. 


Contest closes January roth 1923. 


MENTER 





at IS a BUDGET Anyhow? 


THRIFT Coupon } 


Fill Out—Tear Out—Mail, 1 
with $1.09 (Money Order or Bill, Registered) 





Menter Plan of Home Budgets adver- 


_Send, Postpaid, I d 
I tised in Good Housekeeping for April. 
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ORDER your copy of Tuts Housewife’s Silent 


Partner, today! 


It is mighty helpful, too, for single men and 
women, who do not seem to be able to save anything. 
It is a genuine FIRST AID to enjoying your 


INcome. 


It is PRACTICAL THRIFT démonstrated! 
The sooner you get yours— 
The sooner you'll have a Savings Account. 

You can obtain your copy of the book at the 


following addresses, where we demonstrate PRAC- 
TICAL THRIFT. 


Order Now! 


Postpaid $1.00 


(The prearest approach fo it sells for $2.50) 


Address all orders to HOME OFFICE: 
467 G-H Seventh Avenue, New York City 


217 South Anderson St., 


ELWOOD, IND. 
501 Mair St., 


29 Seneca St., 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
62 State St., 


EVANSVILLE,IND.|ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


1024 Calhoun St., 


431 S. Salina Street, 


FT. WAYNE, IND.|SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


14 E. Washington St., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
612 Wabash Ave., 
TERRE HAUTE,IND. 


13 Third St., 
FEO geiN Yin 
53 Franklin Sq., 
UTICA, N. Y. 


525 North Main St.,/39 South Howard St., 


PUEBLO, COL. 
1539 Welton St., 
DENVER, COL. 
147 Asylum St., 
HARTFORD,CONN, 
332 Main St., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
45 W. tath St., and 
226 West 125th St., 
NEW YORK N. Y. 
435 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 
43 Court St., 
BINGHAMTON,N.Y. 


AKRON, O. 
313 Monroe Ave., 
GRAND RAPIDS, 

MICH. 
114 So. Franklin St., 
SAGINAW, 


MICH. 
153 N. Main Street, 
WICHITA, KANS. 


ror7 State St., 
ERIE, PA. 
rr17 Market St., 


‘;WHEELING, W.VA. 


418 Minnesota St., 


119 North Pearl St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ALBANY, N. Y 


615 Main St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


418 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


853 Broad St., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


1224 Grand Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


424 West Market St., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
200 So. Market Ave., 
CANTON, O. 


230 North High St., 
COLUMBUS, O. 


425 Euclid Ave., 
CLEVELAND, O: 


33 S. Main St., 
DAYTON, O. 
33 West High St., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


212 Summit St., 
TOLEDO, O. 


231 West Federal St., 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
423 North Main St., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
320 West State St., 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


5 N. S. Square, 


51 aS 
SPRINGFIELD,ILL. 


TEACHERS OF PRACTICAL 
THRIFT IN FORTY CITIES 
IN THE U.S. A. 


*NOTE: A BUDGET is simply a PLAN which regulates the spending and saving of your INcome, so that you can control 


your OUTgo and live on less than your EARNINGS. 


‘ Copyright L-jr., for Menter Co., 1922 


In using advertisements see page 4 


It helps you to accumulate money and open a savings account. 


No, 204-L-jr-22 
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POUTS, bails and handles may seem 
to be of minor consequence in choos- 
ing your cooking utensils. But in 

your kitchen their importance magnifies. 
Nothing could be more annoying than 
a spout that works loose and leaks or a 
handle that gets wobbly. 


Tosave you such annoyance, the Vollrath organ- 
ization paysspecialattention todetails. Eachpart 
is carefully built to please you with its service. 


Spouts, handles and all attachments are gas 
welded and smoothly triple coated with pure 
enamel. Each Vollrath utensil is practically one 
solid piece, without seams, crevices or pro- 
jecting rivet heads. No possibility of any part 
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working loose, no places tor particles of food or 
dirt to lodge. 


Observe the handles on Vollrath utensils— 
smooth, rounded, easy to grasp, convenient for 
lifting—just as good handles should be made. 


It is these unusual refinements that add to your 
appreciation of Vollrath Ware. They are part 
of the beauty, the cleanliness and the durability 
which have popularized Vollrath Ware in the 
American household. 


Vollrath Ware is sold at department and hard- 
ware stores throughoul the United States. The 
blue oval label is your assurance of quality. 


* The Vollrath Co. 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 





The Dust Flower 


ever so slightly, disturbed. The nurse would 
see it and know that.... 

There was a stirring of a hand. It was so 
little of a stirring that she thought her eyes 
must have deceived her when the hand stirred 
again—a restless toss, like a muscular con- 
traction in sleep. She was not alarmed now, 
only excited, and wondering what she ought 
to do. She ought to run to the head of the 
stairs and call Miss Moines, only that she 
couldn’t bring herself to leave him. 

Then, as she stood in her attitude of doubt, 
the eyes opened and looked at her. They 
looked at her straight, and yet glassily. They 
looked at her with no gladness in the look, al- 
most with no recognition. If anything there 
was a kind of sickness there, as if the finding 
her by his bedside was a disappointment. 

“T know what it is,’ she said to herself. 
“He wants—her.” 

But the eyes closed again. The face was 
as white, the profile as rigid, as ever. 

She sped to Barbara, who was lying on a 
couch in the front spare-room. “Come! He 
woke up! He wants you!” 

Back in the bedroom she effaced herself. 
They were all there now—Barbara, Steptoe, 
and Miss Moines. 

“Tt’s what he would do,’’ Miss Moines cor- 
roborated, “‘if he was coming back.” 

Letty had told part of what she had seen, 
but only part of it. The rest was her secret. 
The little mermaid’s kiss had left the prince 
as inanimate as before; hers had brought him 
back to life! 

It was the moment to run away. Miss 
Moines had said that having once opened his 
eyes he would open them again. When he did 
he mustn’t find her there. They were all so 
intent on watching that this was her opportu- 
nity. 

_ They were all so intent—but Steptoe. She 
was buttoning her jacket when she. saw his 
eyes steal round in her direction. A second 


later he had tiptoed back into the hall and 


closed the door behind him. 

It was vexing, but not fatal. He had prob- 
ably gone for something. While he was get- 
ting it she would elude him. One thing was 
certain—she couldn’t face the look of disap- 
pointment in those sick, dark eyes again. 
She opened the door. She shut it noiselessly 
behind her. Steptoe wasn’t there, and the 
way was free. 

Barbara stood just where Letty had de- 
scribed herself as standing when the eyes had 
given her that glassy stare. To herself she 
seemed to stand there for ever, though the 
time could be counted in minutes. The 
pounding of her heart was like a pulsating of 
the house. 

The eyes opened again. They opened, first 
wearily, and then with a fretful light which 
eae to be searching for what they couldn’t 

nd. 

Barbara stood still. 

There was another stirring of the hand, 
irritated, impatient. A little moan or groan 
was distinctly of complaint. The eyes rolled 
hither and thither helplessly; the head turned 
slowly on the pillow so as to see the other side 

~ of the room. 

“He’s looking for something he misses,” 
Miss Moines explained wonderingly. “What 
do you suppose it can be?” 

*. “He wants—her.” 


BARBARA found her at the street door, 

** pleading with Steptoe, who actually held 

her by the arm. The loud whisper down the 

stairs was a cry as well as a command. ~ 

be iCome!”’ i 

At the bedroom door they parted. With 
a light, instinctive push Barbara forced Letty 
to go back to the spot on which she had stood 

earlier. She herself went to the other side of 

the bed, only to find that the head, in which 

the eyes were closed again, was now turned 
<i ‘As if aware that some mysterious decision 


~ 









Hot Raisin Toast 


—what sounds better for your break- 
fast? 

Delicious raisin bread toasted for 
breakfast! Serve it with the coffee, 
in the morning. One taste has made 
millions devotees. We think it will 
win you too. Try it and see. 





Had Your 
Iron Voday? 


Foods That Energize 


are what thousands need 


AISINS, once thought to be 
merely luscious tidbits, are one 
of our most energizing foods. | 


And thousands of men and women 
who work hard and are active socially 
now use raisins to supply needed 
extra fuel from food. 


Raisins are doubly valuable. For 
they furnish 1560 calories of ener- 
gizing nutriment per pound—being 
75% pure fruit-sugar in practically 
predigested form. 


And raisins don’t tax digestion as 
ordinary sugar and fat-fuels do. One 


feels new strength almost imme- 
diately after eating them. 

Raisins served stewed with break- 
fast foods, in a raisin pie, in bread or 
in fruit salad, offera prime way to in- 
crease the energizing nutriment of any 
meal ina most delightful manner. 

Eat them daily for their rich food- 
iron content also. Raisins are good 
conditioners. of the .blood due to 
this-iron. Zig yey 

If you need more foods that en- 
ergize delightfully and quickly you'll 
find a score of- ways to: make. deli- 
cious ones With raisins. 


*SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Always ask for Sun-Maid Raisins, produced 
from California’s choicest table grapes. 
Tender, thin-skinned, juicy—the finest 
raisins grown. 

Prepared and packed in a great modern 
glass-walled plant in a famous California 
valley, they come to you immaculate, whole- 
some and always good. 

Seeded, blue package (seeds removed), best 
for pie and bread; Seedless, red package 


Blue package (seeded) best 
for pie and bread 


Recipes.” 





Please send me copy of your free book, “Sun-Maid 


| NAME,..... 
I 


(grown without seeds), best for stewing; 
Clusters (on the stem), a delicious quick 
dessert. 

Raisins are 30 per cent cheaper than for- 
merly—see that you get plenty in your foods, 

Your grocer has them. Ask for the 
Sun-Maid brand. 

* * * * 

Mail coupon for free book-of more than 

100 tested recipes for nutritious raisin foods. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


Membership 13,000 


Dept. A-404, Fresno, CALIF. 


(----------------- 


CULT LEIS OUT 


AND SEND IT | 


Sun-Marp Raisin GROWERS 
Dept. A-404, Fresno, California. | 
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KROEHLER 


Daven~O 





An Added Room — Sabeoced Rent 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can have all the com- 
fort of a handsomely furnished living room, the convenience that an 
extra sleeping room affords, and economy of reduced rentals. ‘The 
Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional room and sub- 
tracts from the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 


By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of living 
room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance, 
with bedding completely concealed. ‘There is ample room, when 
folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. 


At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full- 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed 
frame and springs. 

Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, with 
any wood finish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, genuine 
leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any deco- 
rative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any’ require- 
ment. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or 
easy payments. Ask for demonstration. Look for Kroehler 
trade mark. Send for free booklet. 


KroEHLER Manuractrurinc Company, CHICAGO 


Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


°7he Invisible Bed Room 
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The Dust Flower 


was approaching Miss Moines kept herself in 
the background. Steptoe had hardly ad- 
vanced from the threshold. Neither of the 
women by the bedside seemed to breathe. ~ 

When the eyes opened for the third time 
the intelligence in them was keener. On 
Barbara they rested long, quietly, kindly, till 
memory came back. With memory theré 
was again that restless stirring, the complain- 
ing moan. Once more, slowly, distressfully, 
the head turned on the pillow. 

On Letty the long, quiet, kindly regard lay 
as it had lain on Barbara. They waited, but 
in the look there was no more than that. t 

From two hearts two silent prayers were 
going up. 

“Oh, God, end it somehow—and let me have 
peace!” 

“Oh, God, make him live again—and give 
them to each other!” 

Then, when no one was expecting it, a faint 
smile quivered on the lips, as if the returning 
mind saw something long desired and comfort- 
ing. Faintly, feebly, unsteadily, the hands 
were raised toward the dust flower. The lips 
moved enough to form dumbly the one word, 

“Come!” 

The invitation was beyond crediting. Letty 
trembled and shrank back. 

But from the support of the pillow the whole 
figure leaned forward. The hands were lifted 
higher, more firmly, and more longingly. 
Strength came with the need for strength. A 
smile which: was of life, not death, beamed on - 
the features and brought color to the face which 
had all these hours seemed carved in stone. 

“fell do now,” the nurse threw off pro- 
fessionally. “‘He’ll be up in a few days.” 

It was Barbara who gave the sign both to 
Steptoe and Miss Moines. By the imperious- 
ness of her gesture and of her uplifted head she 
swept them out before her. If she was leaving 
all behind her, she was leaving it superbly, but 
she wasn’t leaving all. Back of her tumultu- 
ous passions a spirit was crying to her 
spirit: 

“Now you’ll get what you want far more 
than you want this—rest from vain desire.”’ 

Letty approached the bedside slowly, as if 
drawn by an enchantment. To the out- 
stretched hands she stretched out hers. The 
door was closed, and once more she was alone 
with him. 

But neither saw that for the space of a few 
inches the closed door was opened again and 
that an old profile peered within. Then, as 
slowly, slowly, slowly, Letty sank on her knees, 
bowing her head on the hands which drew her 
closer and closer still, a pair of old lips smiled 
contentedly. 

When the head drew back, the door was 
closed again. 

-THE END 


Politics Begins at Home | 
(Continued from page 22) 


ago, uncertain, troubled, and afraid, thundered 
at by the conservative elements of the church 
and press, on the threshold of an industrial ex- 
pansion vast beyond any man’s dream, they 
stand again today, in the arena of politics. — 
And as they went into industry, not as aggres- 
sors, but because they were needed as pawns, 
as factors in the mighty industrial march. of the 
country, so now they are entering this new field, 
not to exploit their own personality, but in re- 
sponse to a clarion callof need. Today, America 
stands at the .cross-roads. Her ceveaee i 
as a nation calls for a’ clean-up in politics; a 
revitalizing of the old forms; more conscience, 
more character and honesty i in public office. © 
Thinking men all over the country have seal. 
ized this need. Now is the time to affirm and 
reaffirm the power of the human will, im: : 
tion, and intelligence to bring abou 
thing in politics which approaches 
filment of human nature, And, th 
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The Properly Fitted Corset Is the 
Greatest of All “Beauty Secrets” 


W HEN you are waited on by a corsetiere 
trained in fitting ““La Camille’? Corsets—you 

find at once the sure route to better figure, health, 

comfort, appearance. 

You secure a valuable professional service without 

charge—the dealer gladly renders it because he 

wants your permanent patronage and good will. 


The “fountain of youth” awaits you 
at the nearest dealer handling 





Woon La32 2s CORSETS _| 





‘The right model of “La Camille” expertly fitted, 
gives the most perfect sense of ease and well- 
being. No crowding of organs: Figure defects 
are corrected, style lines are right, your gowns 
fit perfectly. 


Seietui evelue in your next  corset—get 
“La Camille” and have it fitted. Ifyou don’t know 
your “La Camille” dealer, let us tell you—also 
send you our leaflet telling why every corset 


should be fitted. 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET COMPANY 
121-139 UNION STREET :: AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Sold in New York at 
“‘La Camille’’ Corset Studio 
543 oe Ave., near 45th St. 
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Model illustrated is No. 4229. 2 
A sport corset for slender and ee 
average figures. A favorite with Lay 
women who go in for tennis, golf, se 
dancing, motoring, etc. Also a a 
| good house corset. 2, 
Bera Made of pink brocade batiste. 2 
j i . 9 ‘ 
LOX-IT 1,972, 1% in. clasp. Sizes 19 to 26. $6.50 iS 
+ 
Ventilation front and back; no pressure on spine; no cutting fe 
of lacers; no digging in of the top—all this is distinctly and — 
exclusively “La Camille.” if 
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'Tnas are different at homes where sandwiches ate new and 
unusual ‘This recipe will give to hostesses & new thouglit 
for more delivhtful tea vatherings at her home 

‘Tea Sandwiches, Premier Style=Mix finely mineed meat, 


with Premier Salad Dressing. Spread on 
Garnish with 


fish, eees of nuts 
thin slices of bread cut in various shapes 
itufled olives of tits, of with red pimentos or preen peppel 
cut in faney shapes. 


Will it be yust another tear 


Why not something newe 


OU know just what tea at the Ashtons’ will be, The 
same tiresome sandwiches; the same little cakes, 
Tea at the Chadwicks’ is just the same; and at the Harrisons’ 
and the Baldwins’, What a rehef if somebody would only 
invent something new for teal 


Well, somebody has, 


With a bottle of Premier Salad Dressing and the Premier 
booklet offered below, vow can have some sandwiches that 
will set a new style in teas, This is the magie of Premier 
that when you add it to common, even tiresome foods, they 
cease to be common and tiresome, 


eg 


Salads, Suppers, Picnics” is the name of 
the Premier Book which is full of suggestions 
for more delightiulteas, Send forit, It’s free 


Premier ¢ 
Salad orem 


Dressing fi ass. 


FRANCIS H, LEGGETT & CO. 
Dept, 6C, Nuw Yorn 
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Politics Begins at Home 


of the political door to women is an admission 
that they are needed to help negotiate the 
dangerous curve in the national life which lies 
directly ahead, ‘That, in a word, is woman’s 
job in this new partnership with man—to put 
a conscience into politics, 

This task is not one which can be performed 
in a day, Women are not going to achieve 
one hundred percent purity in pols over- 
night—as some of the recent elections have 
proved, They have the vote, it is true. But 
they are still uneducated, incoherent, un- 
mobilized. ‘They do not know what they 
want, or even what they think they want. 
Hence, their present advance is a wabble. 
This is largely due to lack of experience, con- 
fidence, poise. How shall they run before 
they can walk? 


Women Need Political Education 

Their greatest lack at this juncture is edu- 
cation—edueation along practical lines. They 
must be taught the abe of local politics which 
touch directly the welfare of their homes and 
their children’s lives. Hitherto, they have 
been prone to think of politics as something 
cloudy, vague, remote, such as voting for 
a President; and, unfortunately, the first big 
general election in which the women of the 
nation participated, confirmed that false point 
of view. Many women, even the trained 
leaders, were deeply disappointed at the out- 
come of the elections; they had hoped, ideal- 
istically, that the conscience of American 
women would immediately begin to operate 
at one hundred percent efficiency to regenerate 
politics, But it did not work out that way. 
It never does! For to put. character and 
conscience into politics, women must begin, 
not at the top of the pyramid, at national 
conferences and grand pow-wows, but down at 
the bottom, in the sub-cellar basement of the 
atructure, in prosaic municipal affairs, 

In this task of educating the women in the 
abe of practical, every-day local politics, two 
agencies, the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the National League of Women 
Voters, have done yeoman service. For some 
years the Women’s Clubs have had a special 
department for the study of municipal ad- 
ministration, and now that women actually 
possess the franchise, these departments have 
yecome centers from which trained workers 
have gone forth to fight for better conditions 
in thousands of towns, 

‘These departments can be made inestimably 
valuable in. educating women in municipal 
affairs, Here the records of local party leaders 
should be kept, with a blunt “Yes,” or an 
equally blunt “No,” to the query: “In view 
of the above record and personal character, 
should this man be elected to office?” Tt goes 
without saying that the worth of such a record 
depends absolutely upon its non-partisanship. 
This department, also, should be the center 
from which political clinics and classes are 
established in the more congested districts 
of the town, much as health-centers and milk 
stations are at. present established. These, 
as elections approach, render great service 
by imparting non-partisan information and 
preventing intimidation at the polls. 

‘Yo one such political clinic came the wife 
of a local fruit-dealer, an Italian, who betrayed 
no interest in the proceedings until one night 
she discovered that she did not have to vote 
like her husband—that she could cast her 
ballot in secret and he would never know. 
After that, there was no more eager questioner 
in the beginners’ class! She had discovered that 
her vote, like her conscience, was her very own. 

In cities and towns these abc-classes have 
been highly successful. Even the men have 
attended them! But in the country, and 


especially in the more sequestered sections, — 


the situation is different. Here, the main 


question is to get the women together. Bad 
roads, lack of transportation, or manifold 
duties keep the country woman isolated, home- 


bound; and yet it is the country woman, even: 


ett 
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more than her city sister, who stands to be 
benefited by actual participation in local al- 
faira, ‘This "problem ia a knotty one, and it 
has not yet been adequately iar but both the 
clubs and the grangea ave attacking it sturdily, 

The other ageney which has been extremely 
active in educating women in the abe’s of 
wactical politica ia the National League of 
Vomen Voters, which,has established branches 
in every atate and scattered ita teachers broad: 
caat, Upon a recent occasion, I accompanied 
one of these teachera to her afternoon clags, 
While on our way, at a crowded street-corner, 
we encountered a crowd of boy-hoodlums, 
ogling the girls, whistling, and calling out, 
“Hello, aweetie!” and “Some peach!” as they 
passed, ‘The teacher took note of these 
demonatrations and marked that there was 
a large public achool near, From the traflic 
policeman she gathered the significant fact 
that three thousand school-children passed that 
corner each day, Armed with this See ditaae 
the teacher had the first sentence of her 
primer lesson all ready when she faced her 
class, 

“What about that gang of young toughs 
which I saw operating on the street-corner?” 
ahe began abruptly, 

“Sure,” said a woman, rising from the rear 
row, “they fair pester the life out of the childer 
coming home from school,” 

aL nie to step work every morning and 
tuke my two girls to school, and then go an 
fetch them heme again!” declared another 
irate mother, 

Othera testified eagerly, The upshot of the 
discussion waa that a committee was formed 
which complained in person at the City Hall, 
and the gang was promptly dispersed, 

At the close of the meeting, a mother ap- 
proached the teacher, 

“And ia all this you've been telling us today 
politica?’ ahe demanded, 

“'That’a just what it is!’ said the teacher, 

“Well, well! And T always thought politics 
meant me old man getting full when he voted 
for the President av the United States!” 


Bringing the Problems Home 


Perhaps, in her next primer lesson, the 
teacher will take up the case of those same 
oung toughs, showing that something might 
i aid in their behalf, A gymnasium or 
a boxing-club may be the means of saving 
their immature, adolescent natures from run- 
ping to waste, Possibly it is the fault of the 
hall-time schools which afford opportunity for 
mischief to eager and idle young brains, Or 
perhapa the teacher of elementary polities 
may take for the text of her primer lesson the 
cases of typhoid, aoEne from impure milk or 
water apr which have carried off some 
of the children of the neighborhood, Or she 
may point out how bad roads keep young 
people isolated, away from the school and the 
normal pleasures of youth, with the result that 
the girls may make hasty or unwise marriages 

and the boys run away from home, 

But, women ask, is the regulation of such 
simple things politics? It is the very quin- 
tessence of practical politics, It is pe ities 
in the egg, And when women have learned 
these firat primer lessons—lessons which con- 
cern themselves, not with presidential elec- 
tions and interallied conferences, but such 
plain, epaseaen subnets ag clean streets, good 
schools, pure milk and water supplies, decent 
environment, and respectable pleasures for 

young--and when they have put into 

tieal demonstration these primer lessons 

thelr own home communitics—then they 

may begin to think of graduating into a higher 

— clavs, But for the next decade, at least, they 

will do well to stick closely to these funda- 

mental abe’s, And after they have builded 

— @onselence and character into the political 

fabric of their own home community, they 

may begin to reach out to the wider vision of 

the nation-whieh is, after all, only the home 

community writ large, 

— * PL his Thing Called Party Loyalty” is 


Mia tite of Miss Fraser’s next article 
aeeeee 
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Immediate percolation 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
Poevents damage if per- 






A Perfect Percolator! 
a 






WANT I 
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colator boils dry 


Coffee in less time than it takes 
the ordinary percolator 
to start 


HE Manning-Bowman electric perco- 
lator makes coffee quicker because the 
heat is applied directly to the liquid. 
An improved heating unit confines the heat 
right where it is needed—no waste heat, no 


waste current, economical to operate. 


The Manning-Bowman is absolutely pro- 
tected from damage if the percolator boils dry. 
An automatic cut-off switch shuts off the cur- 
rent before the device can be damaged. 


A simple turn of a lever instantly prepares 
the percolator for use again! No taking apart 
or sending back to factory for repairs. And it 
will not shut off the current as long as there is 
water in the pot. It never works at the wrong 
time and never fails at the right time. 


Coffee in a Manning-Bowman begins to 
percolate almost as soon as the current is turned 
on. There is no nerve-racking rattle of perco- 
lating because the Manning-Bowman has an 
improved, silent valve, 


Stop in at any electric shop, department or 
hardware store, jeweler’s or novelty shop and 
ask to see the Manning-Bowman line of 
household helps, tableware, electrical devices, 
eto,, including the famous Hotakold vacuum 
temperature-retaining vessels, 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum 
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Electric Pot 
1 Percolator 
1 Ask for No. 21,093 


- SLEEVE—Confines heat 
and protects finish 





Electric Urn Percolator 
Ask for No. 23,593 





Electric Pot Percolator 
Ask for No, 21,592 





Electric Urn Percolator Set 
Ask for No. 234,930 
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SILENT PERCOLATING 
No rattling or sputtering 
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The Royal Baking Service 


from The Royal Educational Department 


EDITOR'S NOTE —Did you know that the entire staff of the Royal Educational 
Department is continually busy making home cooking easier and more attractive for 
you? Whether you are an expert or an inexperienced cook and housekeeper you will 
undoubtedly find some little hint or ‘short cut’ suggested on these pages of interest 


and help to you. 


Write today if your questions are not answered here. 


More Cake Questions! 


F the hundreds of queries on every phase of baking received in this 

department daily, the majority emphasize “cake troubles”. “Space 
does not permit our answering all questions on these pages, so only a 
few of the commonest difficulties follow: 


Question: Howcan I cream shortening easily and 
quickly? 
Answer: When getting ready to make a cake and 
before measuring materials, poura little boiling water 
into the mixing bowl. Let stand until ready to begin 
cake, then rinse and dry oue bowl before measuring 
the butter or other shortening. This will soften ic 
without melting it too much, 
Question: Can sour mill be used with baking 
powder with good results? 
Answer: Yes, ifjust sufficient soda is used to neutral- 
ize the acid of the sour milk and then the usual 
amount of baking powder added for leavening pur- 
poses; for example, a recipe calling for one cup of 
milk, two teaspoons baking powder, use one cup sour 
milk, one-third teaspoon soda, and two teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder, sifting the soda and baking 
powder in with the flour as usual. Buttermilk can 
also be used in same manner as sour milk. 

Now that the warm weather is approaching, many 
women, and especially those in the country, will un- 


doubtedly have sour milk on hand. Do not hesitate 
to make cakes and other baking powder foods because 
you have only sour milk, for when properly used it 
will give youexcellent results. Many sour milk recipes 
are unsatisfactory because too much soda or a poor 
grade of baking powder has been used. One-third of 
a teaspoon of soda to a cup of thick sour milk, plus 
the standard amount of Royal Baking Powder for the 
flour called for, will give you as good results as if 
sweet milk were used. While the question of sour 
milk is taken up here in connection with cakes, it ap- 
plies equally well co biscuits, muffins,and other breads. 


Question: My cakes rise beautifully and after re- 
moval from the oven fall in the center. Can you 
tell me the trouble? 


Answer: You have probably used too much sugar and 
shortening in proportion to the flour and baking 
powder, or else you have taken the cake from the 
oven before thoroughly baked. Use level measure- 
ments for all materials and follow carefully recipes on 
these pages. 


Try One of These for Dinner Today! 





Luncheon Cakes 
With Chocolate Sauce 
(Recipe below) 


Have you ever stopped to think of the 
great food value in cake—good home- 
made cake—the kind you make yourself 
with good, pure, wholesome. materials? 
Perhaps you have been accustomed to re- 
gard cake merely as a dainty addition to 
serve with fruit orice cream, but in-reality 
it is a dessert in itself and a valuable, im- 
portant article of food deserving of a 
prominent place in the diet. 


Send today for additional recipes “Cakes for Delicious Desserts”, 
they’re free. Address— 


ROYAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 129D William St., N.Y. 





he and the New Royal Cook Book 
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Luncheon Cakes 


With Chocolate Sauce 


44 cup shortening cup milk 

1 cup sugar 1% cups flour 

I eg 4 teaspoons Royal 

ly teaspoon vanilla Baking Powder 
extract r teaspoon cinnamon 


Cream shortening; add sugar gradually, beating 
well; add egg yolk, vanilla and half the milk; then 
half the flour sifted with the baking powder and 
cinnamon, add remainder of milk and flour and fold 
in beaten egg white, Bake in greased small tins 
in moderate oven about 20 minutes. Serve hot 
with following sauce, topped with whipped cream; 


rt ounce unsweetened chocolate 

2 tablespoons butter 

49 cup boiling water 

49 cup sugar 

4g teaspoon vanilla extract 

Melt chocolate in top of double boiler. Add 

butter, and when mixed pour boiling water on 
slowly, stirring constantly; then, add sugar Bring 
to boiling point and boil 5 minutes without stirring; 
add vanilla and few grains salt, Serve hot, 
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Light, Feathery cake is so easy to make, 
and with a sauce or whipped cream maxes 
such delicious and tempting desserts. When 
you have tried the recipes on this page and 
others that the Royal Educational Depart- 
ment will send you for the asking, you will 
want to serve one in your household every 


day. 





Butter Cake with Strawberry Sauce 
(Recipe below) 


These delectable desserts take a very 
short time to prepare, and are delicious 
with or without whipped cream. 


This is the sixth 


of the 
Royal Baking Service 


Butter Cake with Strawberry Sauce 


13 cup shortening 4 teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 4 teaspoons Royal Baking 


Dege Powder 
1 cup milk I teaspoon vanilla 
‘4 cups flour extract 


Cream shortening; add sugar gradually, beating 
well; add beaten egg, one-half the milk, and mix 
well; add one-half the flour, which has been sifted 
with salt and baking powder; add remainder of milk 
then remainder of flour and flavoring; beat. after 
each addition. Bake in greased shallow pan in hot 
oven about 20 minutes. Cut into squares and « 
serve hot with strawberry sauce, with or without 
whipped cream, as desired. : 


Strawberry Sauce 


2 cups strawberries 
» “ cup granulated sugar 
Pick over strawberries; pur in dish; cover with 
sugar and allow to stand for about half an hour, 
Remove half the berries to serve whole and crush 
the remainder, mixing well with sugar. Add whole 
berries and serve. 
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In the House that Jack 
Built 


(Continued from page 32) 


that particular course that taught friendship- 
making. She was just twenty-six when she 
wondered this. And, mark you, she did not 
even ask for love. Perhaps, in view of what 
she had had in the past, friendship was as 
great as she could vision. 

There was another thing she began to won- 
der at, and that was why the shadow-child _ 
never came with her into any of the nurseries 
she made. There it stayed in the corner when 
the candles were lighted, just as elusive, just 
as undeniable. It was plain enough that 
having once let it creep into her consciousness 
and establish itself there, she could not, if 
she would, force it back into oblivion. It was 
there to baffle and compel. She almost wished 
she might coax it just once to come with her; 
she would have liked to see what would hap- 
pen to those deep pools of eyes when they saw 
a nursery for the first time. Perhaps it had 
never come because all the nurseries she had 
made had been for other children. Some day 
would she make a nursery for it? She laughed 
at the thought, but it pleased her nevertheless, 
as did the child. 


fi FOURTH spring came, since Mary Jean 

had left the school of design; also came a 
still, warm night when Mary Jean ‘eaned her 
arms on the window-sill of her studio and looked 
across the old park to the gray stone house of 
John Biddle. Its windows were quite dark. 
There was a row of little ones at the top of the 
house, different from all the rest, that seemed 
to have something to say. They looked 
neglected. The big ones off the street blinked 
arrogantly as if they were too proud to speak 
to any one. The second and third floors 
blinked stupidly as if they didn’t know enough 
to say anything; as if being a window meant 
nothing at all. But the little row of windows 
at the top blinked in a friendly, intimate way. 
There was a wistful, questing look that seemed 
to say: “What did they put us here for and 
then give us nothing to do? We’re very 
empty.” It was these windows that set Mary 
Jean thinking about John Biddle for the first 
time. 

She knew he was very rich; she knew he 
was very powerful. What she did not know 
was whether making money had made him 
happy and whether he was really human in 
spite of it. She wondered a little about what 
he did besides, and whether he had a friend— 
many friends? ‘The gray stone house was very 
big; who shared it with him? : 

And then, because things have a way of - 
happening all at once, the next day being 
Sunday, there was a picture of Mrs. Biddle 
in the Sunday supplement, and an announce- 
ment that she had sailed the day previous for 
Europe. Mary Jean thought she was the 
coldest and the most magnificent woman she 
had ever seen. And the day after being Mon- 
day, she began a new nursery in a house on 
Long Island and met John Biddle on the door- 
sill, taking leave of her new patrons. The 
introduction was short enough, 

“John Biddle—Mary Jean Crothers—the 
Mary Jean,” laughed the patroness, and then __ 
she added to John Biddle: “Better come back 
for all the week-ends, Jackie, while she’s gone. 
Clubs are lonesome places.” re 

But John Biddle did not seem to be lis ening = 
He was looking hard at Mary Jean. 

“You are entirely too young,” he said. 
if he was thinking her over aloud, “Any 
who has built a thousand and one nur 
ought to begin to look old. How do 
it—keep young, I mean?” 

“How do you?” The question was | 
fore Mary Jean realized. It was unbeli 
though, that any one could make > 
money and not be totteringly old 
weight of it; =. > 7 aos 
! “J don’t.” He pulled a fu 













smile that made his naturally well-cut face 
look almost clownish. “Inside I’m as old as 
Job after the last scourge. Isn’t that so, 
Agatha?” For a second he looked from his 
hostess to Mary Jean, and then, as if he had 
suddenly thought of something extremely 
pleasant, he smiled without the twist. “I 
might run down for the middle of the week, 
too, if you asked. I’d like a chance to smash 
my record at the links and see how Mary 
Jean makes nurseries.’ He left, chuckling 
like a little boy over his impertinence. 

So while she made the nursery on Long 
Island, Mary Jean saw much of John Biddle 
and heard more. She gathered that he was 
liked tremendously by every one, from his host 
and hostess up to the footman who occasion- 
ally brought her a message and the butler 
who served a luncheon for her on those days 
she had to stay over the morning. He was 
also pitied tremendously. Why, Mary Jean 
could not imagine. She thought he was ex- 
tremely lucky to have been able to make so 
much money and keep so very nice with it all. 
No one ever spoke of Mrs. John. 

What he thought of the nursery, he never 
said. He dropped in on it at variable hours of 
the afternoon on equally variable days. Some- 
times he stood only on the threshold and said 
nothing at all. Sometimes he walked around 
asking questions and joking, as if nurseries 
were the most trivial of amusements and 
Mary Jean herself the most ridiculous of 
persons. She had always been treated seri- 
ously before, and it shook up her mental pro- 
cesses considerably to have a man, hitherto 
unknown and far removed, swing into her 
working hours and greet her with, 

“Hello, Mary Jean! Did all your rabbits 
stay on the wall last night? When I looked in 
about midnight, I declare I saw a couple of 
them hopping down on the toy boxes.” Or 
something equally nonsensical. 

Once he remarked on the inevitableness of 
pink and blue for nursery schemes. ‘Can't 
you get any of ’em to take pea green or pur- 
ple?” he chuckled. ‘Why do parents always 
want to swathe their children in wishy-washy 
baby blue?” 

But on her last day he met her at the foot 
of the stairs, and there was not the ghost of 
a chuckle in his face. “I'd like to drive you 
back to town,” he said—and then he colored 
and almost stammered. “I’d like to get 
your advice—favor, you know. Just like 
to ask—” 

But he did not try to finish; simply took her 
arm and pulled her out to where his roadster 
stood, and she was inside before she had even 
agreed to go. 


ALL the way John Biddle performed what 
Mary Jean decided were the mental antics 
of a mountebank. He ran up the ladder of 
absurdities and optimisms; he ran down the 
ladder of cynicisms and melancholy; and he 
dodged and contorted all round the thing he 
had brought her for. By the time they 
_ reached the studio and he discovered that she 
_lived across the old park from him, his state 
of mind was almost tragic. 

“Funny thing, this, your living so close all 
this time!’’ he said as he stopped the car, and 
shen he sat and looked at her quite stupidly. 
So Mary Jean reminded him gently of the 
reason for her coming. ‘I’m still busy; my 
‘working day isn’t over yet. If there is any 

way I can help you—” 
_ “Oh, ves, of course.” But the words were 
undeniably hard to find. And then suddenly 
he jerked himself about where he could look 
her straight in the eye, and there was no more 
hesitation. “You've been a sort of mother 
_ confessor to a lot of people, Mary Jean. One 
- doesn’t have to be told to know that. You've 
_ seen life, inside and out. What I want to 
know is, have you ever made a nursery for 
a child that has never been born?” 
“T've made them before they came.’ 
“A flash of relief swept over his fate: axe 
a Then it wouldn’t seem funny to you— 
and the world—my world, not yours—w ould 
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“Flavoring Secrets” 


THIS EXTRACT CONTAINS 


| 
| 150% STRENGTH | 


ALCONOL 40 % 


GUARANTEED PURE AND TO 
COMPOUY WHT. ALLNATIONAL 
AND STATE FOOD LAWS 


We have a surprise for 
you—a vanilla extract of 
100% purity and 150% 
strength. 


And to let you find out 
for yourself what a won- 
derful thing that is, we will send you a sample bottle, 
free—with enough pure vanilla in it for 10 desserts! 

In one teaspoonful of VIRGINIA DARE 150% Strength 


Vanilla, thete is as much flavor as there is in almost two teaspoon- 
fuls of ordinary vanilla. Do you realize what an economy that is? 


Besides, so pure is the richness of /’irginia Dare DOUBLE 
STRENGTH Extracts, that it. will give your desserts a new 
and undreamed of deliciousness. 

Lewis B. Allyn, noted pure food authority, pronounces tt cwoithout 
question the best vanilla. 
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EXTRACTS 


You needn’t take our word for it. Just mail the coupon, 
and get your sample bottle and the remarkable cook book 
“Flavoring Secrets.” In it are recipes for 21 other delicious 
Virginia Dare extracts—all double-strength—all so rich that they 
can neither cook out in baking nor freeze out in ice creams, etc. 


FREE OFFER 


GARRETT & COMPANY, Inc. C-4 
10 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, a sample bottle of Virginia Dare 150% Strength Vanilla—together 


with your recipe book, ‘‘Plavoring Secrets."’ I enclose roc to cover postage and packing, 
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Biscuitry Saves Your Hours 


ITH a variety of appetizing, nourishing 

N.B.C. bakery foods on the pantry shelf, 
many an extra hour is afforded for recreation— 
hours which otherwise would be spent in a 
hot kitchen. 

Every course of every meal has its particular 
National Biscuit Company product. There are 
N.B.C. Oatmeal and Graham Crackers to be 
eaten with milk for breakfast, Oysterettes to 
go with the soup at dinner, Nabisco and other 
sugar wafers for and with dessert, as well as 
Uneeda Biscuit and the host of others for 
every between-occasion of serving. All won- 
drously fresh, good and nourishing. 

A supply in your pantry will save your hours. 


Write to Advertising Department, 401 West 15th Street, New York City, 
for booklet “Biscuit in Choice Recipes” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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not have to know anything about it.’? He 
broke off as suddenly as he had begun, and 
touched the spark. 

Mary Jean got out. 

“Tl write vou a letter,” said John Biddle. 
“Good-by.” 

The letter came the next day. It was short 
and specific. She was commissioned to make 
a nursery at the top of his house behind the - 
row of wistful little windows. She could 
make any kind of nursery she pleased pro- 
vided it was neither pink nor blue. She could 
take the summer to do it in. The house would 
be empty except for the servants. 

With a bubbling sensation of excitement and 
something else—Mary Jean did not stop to 
analyze more-than the excitement—she filled 
the contracts already made, refused all others, 
closed her office for the rest of the summer, 
and betook herself to the room at the top of 
the gray stone house. At the door she dis- 
missed the servant who had showed her up, 
and entered alone. 


THE room was empty of anything one could ~ 

see except an enormous, gray spider that 
hung from its silken thread in one corner. The 
walls were urdecorated, but for all that Mary 
Jean laughed joyously and pronounced it 
a very duck of a room. She stood in the mid- 
dle and turned herself all about as if she had 
been playing a-game, only instead of singing 
“The Farmer in the Dell” or ‘Neighbor, 
neighbor, how art thou?” or something of that 
kind, she said: 

“Window-seats under the little windows, 
and an inglenook there. The cupboards 
here, with glass to match the windows; and 
the color... . 

When she went down-stairs, she carried the 
picture of it all in her mind, and the feeling 
that she was leaving something besides the 
spider. The room certainly was not empty. 

For days she worked in her studio with 
plars—and for nights she dreamed—always 
the same dream. She dreamed she was fash- 
ioning a house with her own hands; roof and 
walls, windows and floors she made, as well 
as all the homey, inside things. And when 
it was done, children came running, shouting, 
leaping, a merry band of them, their hands 
full of sunlight which they pelted through the 
windows. It scattered inside like confetti 
and filled the whole house with the glow. 

After the third dreaming she chose a soft, 
golden color for the nursery in John Biddle’s 
house, and gray for the woodwork, and old 
ivory for the little, round table, chairs, and 
other things. Early the next morning she _ 
went up to the room with a great bolt of — 
golden silk to try the color, and then it was 
that she discovered what had been there be- 
sides the spider. It was the child. As shé 
opened the door, she caught a glimpse of it 
in the shadow back of the windows; almost it 
seemed as if it had been peering out between 
the shutters to watch for her coming. 

After that she got quite used to having it 
around, and as the nursery took shape and 
color—as cupboards and seats, inglenook and — 
hearth appeared—the child seemed to take 
form and color with it. Once, one late ve 
light. when she came softly in to see if the 
carpenters had finished, she saw it perc! 
on the edge of a seat, pulling a long shaving 
curl through its fingers. Then she knew it was — 
not a girl-child; it was plainly a boy. And as 
she entered, he looked up and smiled roguishly. 
as if he had played her a fine joke by pee 
her think all this time that he was the 
self of her own childhood. Before she k 
it, she had put her surprise into words 

“Tf you are not the memory of me- 
are you?” And when no answer cam 
asked again, “Is this your nursery?” 

And he nodded and laughed and tossed 
shaving curl high into the air and wa 
Zig-zag down. again. twee 
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Mary Jean forgot after this to long for the 
friend she had promised herself. Life had 
suddenly. become so full of happiness and 
comradeship there seemed no room for any- 
thing else. . The making of the other nurseries 
had been delightful and wholly absorbing. 
She had never found the day’s work too long; 
she had never come back at night depleted 
by exhausted nerves or irritabilities. But 
this nursery was a thing apart from all the rest. 
She could not wait for morning to get back 
to it and the child; she left it at night with 
lagging feet and many turnings back. She 
chose the times before and after the workmen 
were there, so as to have the child to herself; 
for when others were there, he crept back 
into the corner and was swallowed up in a 
shadow. 

I wish I might make you feel a hundredth 
part of the amazing joy of those days as Mary 
Jean felt it. She made the soft curtains 
herself for the little windows that had long 
since recovered from their wistfulness. She 
did all the pictures on the walls herself, refusing 
help, so as to be with the child just so much 
longer. She ordered the little ivory table 
and chairs and many of the toys early, so that 
she might see him playing; and while she sang 
softly at her work, he sat at the table and 
marched long lines of red-coated zouaves across 
a white desert. And when twilight came and 
she could not stay any longer, she always said 
aloud, not ae sy herself, 

“Good-by, “ 

And the vd ce look up from his play- 
ing and wave his square, stubby hand with 
all the jaunty manner of an old cavalier. 

On the last night—the nursery had been 
finished with the going of the last workman— 
Mary Jean did an altogether incredible thing. 
She did not go home that night. She went 


* down-stairs with much noise and slammed the 


door of the gray stone house so the servants 
would be sure to hear it. Then she stole very 
softly up-stairs and closed the door of the 
nursery without a breath of sound. And 
the child looked up with a gay little nod as if 
he said: 

“There you are. I knew you’d be back.” 

She played at putting him to bed, although 
there were no sheets and nothing to put over 
the little, striped pillow. She played at tuck- 
ing him in, and then, although she knew noth- 
ing in the world about prayers for children, 
she made up a funny one all her own for him. 

“Dear God,” she prayed beside the bed, 
“look down upon this little child that never 
yet has been, and bless and keep him. Make 
his days full of sunshine and laughter and his 
nights full of starshine and tinkling dreams. 
And in Thy appointed time, bring him safely 
to his mother. Amen.” 


HE slept on the floor, huddled beside the 
bed, an arm thrown out to hold a square, 
stubby ‘hand. The last thing she remembered 
was feeling the warmth and realness of it— 
and the first thing she heard next morning was 
the turning of the doorknob. She sprang 
to her feet as John Biddle walked over the 
doorsiil. 
For a minute he did not see her. He stood, 
_ white and drawn and shaking, and he looked 
as a man might who has glimpsed heaven for 
- an instant between St. Peter’s closing gates. 
He drew his hand twice across his eyes, and 
then he saw her. 

“You! Why? Do you keep vigil in the 
nurseries you make?” 

Mary Jean had never lied in her life; she 
could not lie now. ‘‘Never—until now.” 

“Why now?” His voice sounded bitter 
and harsh, and then he looked at-her closely. 
“Do you care so very much for the nurseries 

“you make?” =. 

“T care for this one.” 

“T wish to God, then, I could give it to you— 
put it in your hands to take with you some- 
where—anywhere— Oh, what’s the use!” 

He sat down heavily on the little bed and 
_ covered his face with his hands. 
piety ts looked all about the room for the 











Heart-Star Waffles! 


One WHIFF OF THOSE DELICIOUS HOT WAFFLES brings 
the whole family to the table quick! You don’t have’ 
to call them twice. 


It seems as if they would never get tired of hearing 
those welcome words, ‘‘Have a heart!’ For waffles 
baked crisp and evenly brown in the Griswold Heart- 
Star Waffle Iron, are a treat for old and young. 


It’s a treat you know is good for them—could any- 
thing be better than light, delicate, perfectly baked 
waffles, with butter and pure syrup, or wholesome jams 
and jelly! 


For Sunday breakfast, for luncheon any day, for a 
chicken dinner—well, there’s almost no time when good 
waffles aren’t appropriate and welcome! 


Griswold Heart-Star Waffle Irons come in two styles, 
No. 118, High Frame, and No. 18, Low Frame; either 
cast iron or aluminum pans. Also other Griswold 
Waffle Irons with round or square pans. 


Write for booklet giving recipes and suggestions for 
serving wafiles. 


* THE GRISWOLD MBc. Co. 
Dept. J-1, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, 
Heart-Star Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers, 


and Gas Hot Plates. 
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The familiar faces of the old crowd gave 
no inkling of what was about to happen 
——when, suddenly, one of the boys set 
before him a Chest of Holmes & Edwards 
silverware! 


My, what a gift! How the eyes of the 
bride-to-be will shine when she sees it. 


The quiet distinctiveness of the ex- 
quisite Hostess pattern, in its handsome | 
Haddon Hall Chest, brings to mind a 
vision of pride and happiness in the years 
to-come, 
In Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it: wears: 
Tea Spoens, set of six, $4.50 - 
In Super-Plate, protected against wear: 
Tea Spoons, set of six, $3.75 
At the Beiter Dealers in Silverware 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 








Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO, 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 


Senin PATTERN | 
HADDON HALL CHEST 


s in illustration. 
Batic Finish Paneled chest 
~~ with soft gray chamois lining; 

contains 26 piece dinner set. 
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child—he had gone. In her bewilderment it 
was some time before she realized that John 
Biddle was speaking. His voice was muffled, 
for he talked into his hands. 

“Men do foolish things, they hope foolish 
things. I knew what she was almost as soon 
as. we were married; knew she was cold and 
selfish—that the only things she could care 
for were money, fine clothes, and being called 
beautiful. I knew there was no room in her 
heart for a child, and yet I thought by the 
magic of this—to win her into bearing one.” 

He drew his hands from his face and looked 
about the room as if he was searching for 
something. “‘Why do men who care for 
children marry women who don’t?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mary Jean simply. 

He got up from the bed and walked toward 
the door. He looked after her as if he ex- 
pected she would follow. “If you have the 
key, we’ll lock it up.” 


MABY JEAN took it from the little mantel- 
shelf and handed it tohim. He took it and 
studied it closely, as if it had been made. of 
some rare metal. Then he put it in the door. 
“Before she went, we had decided for a di- 
vorce—she went to Paris to get it. But 
I wrote and begged her to come back and start 
again. I come from plain people—people 
who believe in the sanctity of marriage and 
not in the dispensation of the divorce courts. 
I hoped she would choose this way—” And 
again he looked about the room as if still 
searching for what he could not find. 

Mary Jean crossed the threshold, and he 
locked the door behind them both and put the 
key in his pocket. On the lower landing he 
spoke again as if he had to finish, once and for 
all, this hurting thing. 

“The divorce papers came yest to my 
lawyers for me to sign. I guess that’s all.” 

But as Mary Jean stepped into the cool, 
crisp morning and looked across the old park 
to her windows opposite, she knew that was 
not all. What of the child? It was impos- 
sible, monstrous, to leave him that way— 
leave a locked nursery for endless years—to 
eternity perhaps—with the child waiting there 
to be claimed. 

For days she went about trivial tasks with 
stupid fingers and a dull ache in her heart. 
She hoped the child might find its way back 
to her. What were locked doors to such as it? 
But he did not come. She found herself pic- 
turing him a hundred times a day, sitting at 
the table with the red-coated zouaves. She 
could see the square, stubby hands putting 
them in line. 

And then—as unexpectedly as all the other 
things had happened—she dumped out her bag 
of samples one day, and out dropped a key— 
the duplicate key of the nursery. With a little 
cry, half-laugh, half-sob, she caught it up. 
It was early evening, but she did not wait for 
hat or wrap. She flew down the stairs and 
across the park. No one would be there, but 
the servants—they would think she had come 
for something she had left. It would-be very 
simple. 

But it was not so simple. The first part _ 
was, of course. They let her in and never 
questioned her coming, but outside the nursery 
door she stopped aghast. How was she going 
to tell the child that his mother had denied 
him? How could she send him back forever 
to those unfathomable spaces from which he 
had come? Something clutched at her heart. 
Her throat went dry; she felt herself shaking 
with an agony she could not understand. She 
was afraid to turn the key, yet she knew that 
she would have chosen to die a hundred deaths 
rather than not to turn it. And then she 
went in. 

He was there in the dusk—as she had vis- 
ioned him. He welcomed her with his smile — 
as if all was well—so well with him. With 
shaking hands she drew one of the little chairs 


close to him and sat down. She was reaching 
ot to see if she might touch him, when with- 
out warning she saw the door she had closed 
behind her open again. Out of the black of 
the hallway stepped John Biddle. 

“Why have you come hack?” he asked, al- 
most as if he had expected her. And then, 
not waiting for an answer, he went on: “Does 
it call to you, too? Does something startle 
you awake at night? Does it call to you 
through the waking hours of your day? What 
have you put into this nursery, Mary Jean?” 

“T did not put it in. It came itself.” 

John Biddle stepped far into the room and 
closed the door. He came close to where she 
was sitting and stooped over her in the dusk. 
“See those soldiers. I put them there. I 
came.and played with them when I could 
stand thinking of the eternal emptiness here 
no longer. Came like a fool and sat down in 
that chair and marched the soldiers across the 
table and back again until I almost came to 
believe I was doing it for some one—some one 
little and chunky and wanting to be played 
with.” 

“T know,” said Mary Jean. “He’s been 
here almost since the beginning.” 

John Biddle looked at her. ‘Is that why 
you came back?” 

“T had to. It wasn’t fair to leave him and 
say nothing. Some one had to tell him he 
wasn’t wanted—that the nursery was all 
a mistake—just a horrible joke played with 
a little, unborn soul.” 

“Don’t,” said John Biddle. 

Mary Jean laid her elbows on the table and 
rested her chin in them. She felt suddenly 
very tired and old. “If vou don’t mind, I’d 
like to be left alone. Id like to stay here a 
little longer, and then I’ll go for good. If you 
don’t mind?” 

Sagging the whole length of him, John Biddle 
went out without answering. As he left the 
chair, the child slipped back into his place by 
the zouaves. She had not seen him since 
John Biddle had come into the room. She 
wondered if he had heard. 

“Will you mind being alone—and the door 
locked?” she asked at last by way of a be- 


ning. 

The child turned a puzzled look at her. 

“T mean, will it be hard to stay here just 
like this—never anything more? Or will you 
slip back—the way you came?” 

Still the child seemed not to understand. 

Mary Jean gathered up all the courage she 
possessed. ‘You know your mother has 
decided she does not want you.” She choked 
over the sheer brutality of her words. 

But the child smiled. 

First she was not sure it could be a smile, 
and she looked closer through the dusk, but 
there it was. And the look of deep amusement 
was shining in those pools of eyes. 

“Don’t you care?” asked Mary Jean aghast. 

And then for the first time the child spoke 
so she could hear. “She isn’t my mother. 
Don’t you know who is my mother after all 
this time?”’ 


MARY JEAN never remembered clearly 

' What happened afterward. There was 
a blur of feeling and action through which 
a single purpose vibrated like a thin current 
of electricity. She never knew what she said 
to the child—or if she said anything. She 
never knew quite how she left him. But she 
did know that she must go down and find 
John Biddle and tell him something. 

It was dark when she reached the bottom of 
_ the stairs and saw him waiting for her. A 
flash of strangenéss came over her. It seemed 
- for a moment as if both of them—the man and 
_ herself—had been changed into the same re- 
mote, unembodied stuff as the child upstairs. 
For a space they were existing in their own 
essence only and were no longer a part of the 
brick and mortar world that hedged them in. 


Two shadows in the darkness, and between 


them that single purpose, vibrating with in- 


~ creasing voltage. 


It was in her mind to speak first, but John 











Bread 


has part of the food 
cells broken 





—_ Toast 
Puffed Wheat has more of the food 


has all of the food cells broken cells broken 


Why We Explode 


every food cell in Puffed Grains 


Over 125 mil'ion food cells exist ina grain of wheat. All-must be broken to digest. 
In bread you break part of them—in toast you break more. But Puffed Wheat 
alone breaks them all. 


Grains shot from guns 


Prof. A. P. Anderson studied for years to make whole grains wholly digestible. 

He did it at l:st by sealing the grains in guns, then supplying an hour of fearful 
heat. Thus the moisture in each food cell is changed to super-heated steam. 

When the guns are shot, every food cell explodes. All become available as food. 


More than cereal tidbits 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are delightful dainties. You never tasted cereals 
so good. They are bubble grains, airy, flimsy and toasted, as flavory as nuts. 
They seem like food confections. 

But they are also whole grains, supplying 16 needed elements. Every element 
is fitted to feed. The greatest food you can serve a child is Puffed Wheat in 
a bowl of milk. But serve them Puffed Rice also. That is the morning dish. 


Puffed Rice 


Whole rice puffed to bubbles 


‘Puffed Wheat | 


Whole wheat steam exploded. Puffed.to 8 times normal size. 


Puffed Rice 


With cream and sugar is the finest breakfast dainty children ever get. 
* The Quaker Oats Company sore makers 
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© Real eloquence is not 
necessarily vocal. © No dis- 
course on the superiority 
and leadership of The Premier 
could be half so effective 
as the practical demonstra- 
tion of its quiet but thorough 
cleaning efficiency. The Premier 
is its own best salesman. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANERCO., Dept. 104, G.H., Cleveland, O. 
[_] Please have nearest dealer call or phone for appointment to demon- 
strate The Premier in my home without obligation to me or 


[_] Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms and 
nearest dealer’s name. : ; 


(Check your preference) 
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In the House that Jack 
Built 


Biddle outstripped her. ‘There was never 
love between us—only admiration of a kind 
and a striving to win out where others had 
failed. I say this in fairness to her—my wife.” 
He caught his breath as if something were. 
pressing in his throat. “I can see now my 
method of reasoning was all wrong. There 
ought to be love first, if there are going to be 
children.” 

Mary Jean looked at him with fathoming 
eyes. ‘Yes, there ought to be,” she agreed. 
ao then, it ought not to be so hard to 
ind.” 

Silence closed in with the darkness. It 
seemed to Mary Jean as if it would take but 
a very little more to sweep them both into that 
same formless eternity that she had feared 
for the child. It was as if their human 
reality could of a sudden be plucked from 
them by the sweep of a hand or the stroke 
of a clock. 3 

“This won’t do at all,” said Mary Jean, and 
she shook off the silence and the shadow-feeling 
as if they had been so much dust of travel. 
Her eyes still held fast to the eyes of John 
Biddle. 

“T think, if you cared enough to have me 
try—I think—after a year or thereabouts— 
I could manage to love you very, very much.” 

Her tone was just as business-like as it had 
been upon that day when she had made her 
proposal to the head of the house of Brace 
and Carpenter. But the ending was alto- 
gether different—in a way. With strong arms 
John Biddle reached across the darkness and 
gathered Mary Jean close. 

“Care?” said John Biddle, “Care! If you 
knew how hard I have been fighting not to 
care!” 


Continue the Insect 
Campaign 
(Continued from page 73) 


solution should be left in the fly haunts through 
the night, as it is the habit of flies to drink 
water the first thing in the morning. Always _ 
keep a good fly swat on hand andfollowevery 
fly to its lighting place. owe 

Bed bugs are the most migrating of all house- 
hold insects, with the possible exception of 
roaches. When the occupants of an infested 
house move, the bed bugs likewise move, 
generally selecting the house next door. Like 
roaches, they generally come out at night after 
every one has retired. The use of kerosene 
and the burning of insect powder are good 
houschold remedies. A mixture of. one-half 
turpentine and one-half carbolic acid injected 
into all cracks and crevices is excellent. Sul- 
phur fumigation-is also effective. In fighting 
bed bugs, most housekeepers pay all the atten- 
tion to the bedding and beds and overlook the 
walls and floors. ‘The bugs like to creep behind 
wall paper and behind moldings, surbases, 
etc. which make safe retreats. Therefore, 
in using home methods, this must be con- 
sidered. ars 

Carpet beetles or buffalo bugs, so-called 
because they somewhat resemble tiny buffaloes, 
are partial to woolens and especially those 
dyed red. They are frequently destructive 
to carpets and other wool floor coverings dur- 
ing warm weather. Small rugs are much 
easier to keep free from these insects than car- 
pets, because they can be taken outdcers oc- 
casionally and beaten. But where a vacuum 
cleaner is used, these bugs and their eggs do 
not stand much chance. If they have be- 
come uncontrollable, send the rugs to a reli- 
able cleaner to be steam cleaned. As a pre- — 
caution, fill all cracks in the floor with a crack 


filler, for it is here that the bugs are likely to 


lodge. Furs and wearing apparel not in use 
should be taken care of in the manner outlined 
in a previous articleon moths, = 


































Burlington 
BUR-TEX 
RUG SIZES 


18" x 36" } 
22" x 36” ' : 
Ci ameook. | 
34" x «54" 
50. ee ee 
54” x 84" 
?x 9 . 
8’ x 10° j 
Ore. ® 


Dealers Write for 
Terms and Prices. 


TradeMark Registered 
Fabric Patented. hs 


noneRUGS 


is a new rug—a new creation with us—manufactured by our new patented 
\ rocess, trade-mark registered, that establishes a new standard of service, 
auty and economy in rugs. 


gers 








We want to introduce this rug in every community in America. To 
» do this quickly and to gain immediate distribution we will send one of [i 
‘our genuine BUR-TEX rugs for $5.50, provided you will let us have 
i the name of the best dealer in your city. The rug will be shipped, 
securely packed and prepaid, to any address in the United States. The 
4 size is 38 x 72 inches (one size only in this offer) a genuine BUR-TEX 
) duotonerug—you select the color by number from the illustrations in this : 
| ad. The weight is eight Ibs. Remember this special offer is conditioned “| 
} upon your absolute compliance with this request—THE NAME OF 
YOUR BEST DEALER AND $5.50. 


After you receive this BUR-TEX rug, lay it on your floor, walk on it, note its ‘ 
resiliency, observe its soft wool finish. Try it for five days and if you are not entirely 2 
satisfied return it to us and we will refund your money. BUR-T. rugs always lay 
flat and stay flat. They will not curl or crumple. They absolutely hold their place 
and shape on the floor. It is the newest innovation in rug making, and at a moderate 
price, The long select virgin wool face is securely anchored through and through, making 4 
a soft wool finish, desirable for any room i 





BUR-TEX rugs are easy to clean, wear well, make a friend of every housewife, 
sell on a positive guarantee. After you get this sample popular sized rug, you will want 
more of them, Future orders will be aA ae care of through your dealer. 















Send at once and enjoy the comforts of a BUR-TEX rug. They are serviceable 
everywhere. BUR-TEX is not a composition. Most durably made, in pleasing color 
effects. They are different, in a class by themselves. Waaseclled by any floor covering, 
price values considered. 


To make absolutely sure of our responsibility we refer you to the | 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., the Burlington 

National Bank, Burlington, Wis., also commercial agencies, Dun, 
Bradstreet, etc. This magazine would not publish our advertisement 
if we were not absolutely responsible. ‘e have been in business 
nearly one third of a century. Don’t lay this magazine aside until you 
have taken advantage of this wonde: offer—do it now. 












Address Rug Department 
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COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 





























THE NEW ORINOKA 
BOOKLET 


IN THIS CHARMING BREAKFAST ROOM, window curtains are of Torento, a medium- 
weight, lustrous taffeta damask. French door curtains are Raywick Gauze bound with 
Satinella, Table runners are Satinella; chairs upholstered with Checkerboard Tapestry. 


aes beauty of Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sunfast Draperies is lasting. Neither 
exposure to sunlight nor washing can 
fade their colors in the slightest degree. 
Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies 
are dyed'in the yarn in our own mills 
by our own special process. Long serv- 
ice makes the use of Orinoka Guaran- 
teed Sunfast a real economy. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies may be had in all weights 
from sheer casement cloths for use 
against the glass to heavy materials for 


over-draperies, upholstery and portieres. 
There are many beautiful weaves, plain 
and figured, in all the latest colorings. 


The Orinoka Guarantee 


To every bolt of Orinoka Sunfast 
and Tubfast Draperies is attached a 
tag bearing this printed guarantee: 
“These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to sunlight or from washing, the mer- 
chant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or to refund the 
purchase price.” Look for this guarantee. . 


Our New Booklet, “Color Harmony in Window Draperies,’ prepared by a New York 
decorator, will be sent postpaid for 20c. It contains many illustrations of window, 
door, and bed treatments, together with reproductions of the fabrics, all in color; 
also practical directions for choosing materials, making and hanging draperies. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 506 Clarendon Building, New York City — 
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Why Don’t You Go to 
Church P 


(Continued from page 80) 


fact, if the Darwinian theory had been an- 
nounced in the fourth century, it would not 
have created the stir which it did in the nine- 
teenth. The idea of “special” creation and of 
the fixity of species was a theory of eight- 
eenth-century scientists, afterward adopted 
by the church. Several of the old Fathers 
believed that man developed from. the lesser 
forms of: life. . Again, the “creeds,” over 
which so much is made, and which are de- 
scribed as “fetters, chains to bind people of 
thought,” are in reality nothing of the kind: 
They are shields and protectors against false 
faiths. It is the members of the churches 
which have proclaimed themselves as ‘“‘creed- 
less churches” who, in the main, have followed 
the “isms” of today and have been preyed 
upon by all manner of silly impostors. They 
have no sound creed to hold them to the truth. 


Alt these “bugaboos” of uninformed people 

and untrained minds are, I am glad to say, 
being dispelled gradually. It is the simple faith 
proclaimed by Christ which is the vital thing; 
and if this Christianity, as we call it, had ever 
been really tried in the world, there never 
would have been a World War or the present 
moral chaos which all of us are so concerned 
about. It is this age-old faith which is the 
medicine for the world’s ills, and not some new 
invention of the moment. There is:a constant 
demand for something new in religion, and 


‘there will always be found. men. falling over 


themselves in the effort to answer the demand 
and to give the world a substitute for Chris- 
tianity—‘‘something just as good.” These at- 
tempts have met the fate of all substitutes; 
they have failed. 

Some cults have had a temporary success. 
There is nothing new about any of them. They 
are simply a renaming of old philosophies and 
old heresies which were tried and found want- 
ing centuries ago. The experience of the human 
race in all these things is really worth some- 
thing, and it is worth while to investigate the 
religion which is new, and scrutinize it before 
we openly herald it as a new “religion of 
humanity.” 

This much-heralded “religion of humanity” 
is always just about to come, but somehow 
never does come and never will come. For 
years religious leaders have striven to produce 
a religion of Universal Brotherhood, of Opti- 
mism, the Creedless Church, which will require 
no effort of faith to belong to, but which will 
be the natural expression of the innate religious 
instinct. Such religions never reach the masses 
and never have succeeded because the average 
man will have nothing to do with such vague, 
mystical ideas. Furthermore, it does not go 
far enough. The man in the street wants a 
definite, simple faith to which he can hold and 
which will give him sure comfort because it 
has been tried through ,the centuries and not 
found wanting. It is the “Faith once delivered 


to the Saints”; and nothing ever has taken or 


ever will take its place. 
Again, in our attempt to modernize religion, 


-shali we try the experiment of making it what 


is now called a “living thing in the lives of the 
people,” by turning the church into a public 


_ forum? It seems to me that the business of the 


church and of the clergyman is to teach the 
true faith in God, and to keep at it all the time. 
That is what the clergyman is an expert in; 
religion is his specialty. When the parson be- 
gins to talk about politics, the novel of the day, 


_ international questions, industrial matters, 
~ then he is treading on dangerous ground. The 


man in the pew may well know more about 


these things than the parson, and he has just 
as good a right to his opinion. A man said to } 
- me recently, “I was a member of Dr. Blank’s 


church for many years; but when he began to 
abandon religion and preach about the latest 


- novel, and the League of Nations, and the 
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The California mis- 
sions have a unique 
charm which carries 
back to the padres | 
of Spain who came 
to build for poster- 
ity in this land of 
promise. 


A Romantic Summerlar 


a Complete Change. 


V sun sleep under blankets in 
Southern California nine nights 
out of ten in June, July, August and 
September — wonderfully rested and 
refreshed for the thousand-and-one 
things to do by day. 

And you have always wanted to see 
Southern California. If you come 
this summer you'll have the best trip 
of your life. 


4,000 Miles of Boulevards 

Four thousand miles of enchanting, 
paved highways, marked by 70,000 
guide-signs, take you by motor to a 
myriad interesting sights and places 
—to mountains, seashore, mile-high 
lakes, rich orange groves and historic 
landmarks. 

Smooth as great city thoroughfares. 
Two hundred miles a day with ease 
is common, 


World-Famous Golf 

Here are world-famous golf courses 
with grass greens and tees and won- 
derfully beautiful fairways from 
which great panoramic views of 
mountains, valleys and the ocean 
spread out for miles. 

A rainless season permits play 
practically every day. 


All Summer Sports 

Bathing at the seashore, at the foot 
cof mountain ranges, camping, fish- 
ing, hiking, horseback-riding up wild 
mountain trails and over country that 
you've read about. 

Visits by motor to great National 
Parks and Forests, which are at their 
best in summer. Giant trees, tremen- 
dous waterfalls and sky-blue lakes! 


And then the great Mojave Desert, 
like Sahara. It’s like a trip abroad, 
in fact. 

And all these wonders within a few 
hours of a great city in the center of 
this wonderland of summer fun. 

Fine hotels. of course, but less 
pretentious places too, so everyone 
can suit his taste. 


But Best of All 

A. complete change! Different 
country, different scenery, different 
people. Great wide expanses. Hun- 
dred-mile views on clear days. Reg- 
ularity of weather. A continual out- 
door life. Absorbing. Fascinating. 
You “lose yourself” and thus com- 
pletely recreate yourself. 

Summer? An amazing summer- 
land—you’ll never spend a more de- 
lightful, restful, interesting summer 
anywhere. 


Ask any railroad ticket office for 
further information, or mail coupon 
below. 


Special, low-rate, round trip fares be- 
ginning May 15th—no more war tax. 


Plan now for this summer. Let the family 
have this great change and great trip. 


All-Year Club of Southern 
California 
Dept. M-904, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—= es EE oS Se se eee See coe 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 


Dept. M-904, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. _ 
Please send me full information about the 


summer vacation poasipilifies1 in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, 
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Some of the New 
Types of Quaker 
Craft Lace are: 


Tuscan Net 
Casement Lace 
Filet Tiré 
Sampler Lace 
Shantung Net 








Cantey 
unite 
RX 


The Mesh Can’t Slip 


HERE’S a third thread that ties each 

corner of the mesh in Quaker Craft Lace 
Curtains and Net. This extra thread is what 
keeps the mesh always in shape. 

The mesh of any woven fabric is made by 
just braiding cross threads, and such meshes 
can slip, ravel, and lose shape—the three 
things that ruin a curtain. 

In the picture you will see that a single 
mesh on a raw edge holds the tape support- 
ing the figure of the lion. 

This is the feature which makes the beauty 
of Quaker Craft Lace permanent. 

Booklets That Will Help You 


Booklets ‘““Concerning Window Draperies’? and ‘‘Twelve New 
Ideas for Decoration’”’ will be sent free if you mention the name 
of the best retailer handling window draperies in your city or 
shopping center. Otherwise enclose 10 cents in stamps. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wholesale Salesrooms: 890 Broadway, New York 








SAVO FLOWER AND PLANT BOX 
Self-Watering and Sub-Irrigating For Windows, Porches 
> st Sun Parlors, Etc. 


You can move Savo 
Steel Boxes indoors or 
out and have beautifu! 
Flowers and Plants the 
year round. Leak-proof 
and rust-proof. Six 
sizes. Write for Free 
Catalog. 


SAVO MFG. CO., Dept.‘A,” 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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’ Moore Push-Pins 


% Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 4 


To hang up things 


Aske your dealer to show them 


Sold 
Everywhere 


1Of ,2im 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 


Wayne Junction 


Philadelphia 





Why Don’t You Go to 
Church P 


latest scandal in the government, I could not 
stand it any longer.”” Men and women go to 
church to be instructed in religion, in what 
they are to believe; and then in how to make 
that faith active in practical affairs. 

The sudden craze for Spiritualism, for the 
Ouija board, for the many upstart and eccen- 
tric religious cults that are springing up, 
shows that there is a hunger in the heart of man 
for some relation to the unseen and the super- 
natural. He craves an answer to the questions: 
“Who brought me here?”’ ‘Why am I here?” 
“Whither am I going?” Through public 
worship in the church, which is consecrated to 
the service of God, there is given us a com- 
munion with the Unseen but keenly felt 
Spirit, which is God. It is*an experience which 
the church alone can give. The church alone 
can give instruction, with authority, in the 
Christian religion. The Christian religion 
which gives men a reason for living. Which 
answers the puzzling question of “‘ What is the 
use of it all?’’? Which helps men to see that this 
world is not an accident or a catastrophe, but 
a training school in which the faithful servant 
of God fights his battles and wins that priceless 
thing which we call character. The Church of 
Christ gives a man hope in this life, and above 
all things, hope for a future life. It gives him 
comfort in sorrow, and strength to endure 
through adversity. It gives him a unifying 
purpose in life. It makes him see men not as 
swarming ants on an anthill, but as brothers. » 
It lifts him above the sordidness of life—its 
sweat and its toil. 


Bur that is not enough, you say. Give us 
light and a God we can understand. It was - 

Huxley, one of the greatest scientists the world 
has ever known, who said, ‘‘There is only one 
thing more futile than the attempt to describe 
the Deity in human terms, and that one thing 
is the denial of the existence of God.” Do you 
refuse belief in electricity simply because no 
man in the world can tell you what it is? Light, 
you say. Faith is light; faith in Almighty God 
and in the person and teachings of Christ. 
That is the solid rock upon which the church 
is founded. The God who is our Father in 
Heaven, this personal God, who has been the 
comfort of untold ages, is revealed to us in the 
person of Him Whom we call the Christ. It 
is as we look upon Him, and read of Him, and 
see Him still influencing the lives of men today, 
that we understand what God is like. He is 
the Light, and He it is Who can tell us of the 
God we can understand. 

Yes, you say, but this requires faith, and 
God still remains beyond our complete under- 
standing. This is true. God demands faith, 
and there can be no religion without faith. 
Faith is not contrary to reason. The most 
reasonable men that the world has known have 
been men of faith. - Has this faith, this light, 
suddenly become insufficient for the present 
generation—for you? It is upon this great 
fundamental faith that the church stands, and 
which is still the great saving power of the 
world. Is this faith yours? And if it is, why 
is it not strong enough to compel you to take 
your share in the church’s responsibility and 
attend its services? We can be perfectly cer- 
tain. that this faith will never disappear from 
the earth; and that while there may be times 
like the present when the churches seem to be 
failing, in reality this is but a period of depres- 
sion and of change. Religion, by which I 
mean the attitude of man to the Spirit who 
controls his destiny, has not lost its appeal. 
There is more active interest in true religion 
than there has ever been, even though it is 
true that many churches have been failing 
steadily. The interesting fact in this connection 
is, that quite contrary to popular belief, the 
churches which are catering to what is supposed 
to be popular taste are losing members, whereas 
the churches that are most rigid in their teaching — 
of a dogmatic faith and in the administration of — 


discipline are rapidly gaining ground. It has 
been proved that it is not only bad psychology 
but also bad business, for a church to try to 
compete with the moving picture theater or 
the concert hall. A man can get a better show 
at these places than at the church. 

No, it is clear that the problem which faces 
us today is not the creation of a new cult or 
religion. We have gone far enough afield, as 
it is. We have followed all the strange gods 
and tried all the old heresies which our fathers 
tried and found wanting. It is, in fact, the 
endless variation and multiplication of “isms” 
and creeds and denominations which is the 
great underlying weakness of the Christian 
church today. The Church of Christ presents 
no united front. The sects continue to disagree 
as to the essentials of the faith. The picture of 
this divided Christianity is disheartening to 
those looking on as well as to those vitally 
concerned with the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ. The onlookers say, ‘ All these churches 
can not be the true church—they can not all 
be right!” The wastage of division is beyond 
compute; and the harm which it is doing to 
the Christian religion is beyond imagination. 
We today need to bend our energies to fighting L 








psilanti Furniture fits delightfully into 
the breakfast room or sun _ parlor. 


not one another, but the common foe, atheism, 
which is sapping the very life of our young 


people. 

The emotionalism of the camp meeting and c : 
the exhorter has had its day. It ae burned and It may. be had in finishes to match the 
seared the spirits of men like a forest fire) leav- decorations. 
ing pen a2 an as It never was rea- 
sonable and usually was harmful. Our religion : . : 
today has need to be virile, militant, co Excellence of design, the finest materials 
able, and above all things, active and alive. and expert hand workmanship blend to 
This is not the time to speak so much of the Z 2 : A 
gentleness or of the meekness of Christ, but of make Ypsilanti Furniture the recognized 
His leadership and power. For we are beginning : : 
to see that without religion, our civilization is leader wherever better furniture is 
in danger. We must get back to the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. Let us agree known. 
on the simple essentials of faith in the Divine 
Lord, and so grow closer together, nearer one The Ypsilanti line comprises all the usual 
another, instead of further apart. Let us close articles made of reed or fibre and many novel- 
up the breaches in the Christian army and ties originated by us. It is made in the largest 
unite under Christ, the Leader. Never in our factory in the world devoted to this type of 
history has there been so much to fight for—so furniture. We will be glad to give you the 
much that is vital to the future of the race. names of dealers in your city who sell Ypsilanti 
Never before have men of influence and big Furniture 
affairs been so deeply concerned in the religious : 
life a their See tey has there been 
such widespread interest in religious matters, es 
in ae of all that is being said against the YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 
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The church is made up of the fathers and eres se 
mothers, and their families. The clergymen Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


and religious leaders are only a part of it; they 
are the representatives of the lay members, but 


without the lay membcrs, the home-makers, the 
fathers and mothers of the present generation, 
nothing can be done. It needs nothing further 
to enforce the argument. Every intelligent 
person in this country knows that we have 


never faced a time of greater license. In plain 


words, it is squarely up to you—the fathers 
and mothers of the youth of the land—to save e u rn l C U re 
the situation, to safeguard your children and 
to restore the balance of the spiritual life of 
the nation. You can do this, too, by support- 
ing the Christian religion, by your interest, by 


instructing your children in this faith, and by 
going to church yourselves with your children. 


In May 


We have a treat for you—a new 
story by James Hopper, who wrote 
“The Ship in the Bottle,” that ex- 

_ quisite and mysterious portrayal of 
a child’s soul. Again, in this new 
story occurs the figure of a child, 
lovely, appealing, dramatic. You will 
find it under the title of 


Fs “The Glass Cage” 














Sheet Music, 


. “ ” 
ENTURYis allthat sheet music positions as Poet and Peasant, 
Ge etek music, certifiedto Pnida March,’ : Elegie,’ as Salut A 
be absolutely correct as the Master Pesth,’ Ps Sextette Lucia,’ Spinning 
wrote it—beautiful printing on the Song,” ao Serenade, 
st of paper. And yet, Century s ower Song. 
=e is aly 15c—only a third the Say cegenty when you Duy sheet 
f i iti hat cannot be any music and remember—unless you 
caer cee see‘ Century Edition” on the sheet 

From Century’s great catalog you music, you're not getting the 
can select such world famous com- genuine. 

If your dealer won’t supply you, we will. Complete 
catalog of over 2100 classical and popular standard 
compositions free on request. 4 : 

Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “Rudiments 
for the Piano,” and Jahn’s ‘Rudiments for the 
Violin.”? Used by all modern teachers. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
227 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
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A Year’s Delight 
For Every Child 


Child Life is- different from anything in 
the way of a magazine for children. It is full 
of new thoughts, new ideas, new play ways, 
new kinds of nature study, new stories and 
rhymes. It has new kinds of puzzles, too, 
and is full of suggestions for making little 
hands and minds active. The artists and 
writers who contribute know children and 
their preferences. ‘They work only for little 
people. 


RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY, creators 
and publishers of the finest books for chil- 
dren, are well fitted by years of experience 
to produce an equally fine magazine for 
children. This has been done in Child Life. 
Proof is in the way its circulation is growing. 
Thousands of parents are subscribing and 
each mail brings additional names. It is a 
great success and has been from the start. 


Subscribe to this remarkable children’s 
periodical. Give your little folk a year’s de- 
light, a new book each month for your boy 
and girl. They will watch for it and want to 
read it over and over again. When you read 
for them they will listen, with eyes wide, and 
then beg you to repeat. Child life costs only 
$2.50 a year, less than 25 cents a month. Sub- 
scribe today—address with money order, 


S Sees se t/) 


Rani MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


Dept. D-4 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SUBSCRIBE TODAY FOR CHILD LIFE 





Wid you over hear of guaranteeing 
so fragile a thing as the bloom of a } 
rose? We do it. A new plant or 
your money back should any Conard 
Star Rose not bloom, 


Send for big free catalog. 


This celluloid Star tag labels your 
growing rose and is the sign of our 


guarantees — two 
O. & J. features, 


(eQUAR? ROSES 
&Jones Co. Box 64 
West Grove, Pa, Robt, Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres, Backed 
by over 50 years’ ex perience. 


exclusive 
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Look Closely 


Tmagine This Wonderful Cord 
Slide 


Wilson Garter 


on your child. The comfort, 
freedom that builds straight 
up boys and girls, worth 
worlds to every mother, The 
Cord Slide is the greatest im- 
provement ever made in hose 
supporters, and price is so 
little. Wor your child’s good 
health, comfort, act now, On 
market 15 years, Millions worn, 
Shoulder style for boys and 
girls, © to 16 years, white or 
black web, soc. Give age. 
Women's sizes, same style, for 
home, athletics or maternity 
wear, 8sc. Bust sizes, 

At Dealer's, or we send post- 
yaid. Money back if not the 
est ever. 


A. M. WILSON CGO. 
2nd St., Cherokee, lowa 





Furnishings and 
Decorations 
(Continued from page 35) 


of delicate carving—may be seen in the upper 
left-hand corner of page 34. One of his dee 
tiest conceits was the little piecrust table, its 
tilting top having an irregular waved or scal- 
loped outline edged with delicate moldings, and 
its pedestal supported by three cabriole legs 
terminating in claw and ball feet. This type 
of table—a rare museum piece—is illustrated 
in the center of page 35. 

Mahogany was Chippendale’s favorite wood, 
and he was the first to use it on an extensive 
scale, For enrichment he depended upon 
carving and fine craftsmanship; never upon 
inlay, painting, or applied ornament. 


The Style of Hepplewhite 

As his career was drawing to a close, a new 
influence was beginning to make itself felt, 
that of George Hepplewhite who was the second 
of the great English trio of cabinetmakers. 
Like his predecessor, he owed much to France, 
but unlike him, his chief inspiration was derived 
from the spirit of classicism which pervaded 
French art under Louis XVI, instead of the 
rococo style of Louis XV by which Chippendale 
was so profoundly influenced. 

To Hepplewhite is due much of the credit 
for the development of the modern sideboard. 
Among the designs attributed to the brothers 
Adam—of whom more later—were sideboards 
consisting of a long, narrow table at either end 
of which, but not joined to it, was stationed 
a pedestal-cupboard surmounted by an urn, 

Hepplewhite himself made many sideboards 
of this type, but later devised, or at least 
developed, the one-piece sideboard in which 
drawers and small cupboards furnished the 
storage space formerly supplied by the pedes- 
tals. Mahogany was the material used, some- 
times enriched with panels of other woods and 
with delicate inlay. Six legs formed the sup- 
ports and were square, plain, and delicately 
tapered, often teminating in spade feet. The 
serpentine fronts were distinguished by con- 
cave curves at either end, in contrast to those 
of Sheraton, which invariably were convex. 

The wing chair was a favorite with Hepple- 
white, but he is best remembered for his deli- 
cate drawing-room chairs, the backs of which 
were in the form of a shield, heart, or oval, 
mounted on slender, curved, side supports, 
but never joined to the chair seat. Within 
the shield, numberless devices appeared, rang- 
ing from curved vertical bars spread fanwise, 
to openwork splats in some of which prince’s- 
feathers or urns formed the central motif. 
An example of the last-named may be noted in 
the center left of page 35. In armchairs the 
arms were short and spreading, with curved 
supports which in many cases did not reach, the 
front of the seat and rarely were continuous 
with the front Iegs. As on other pieces of 
furniture, the legs were nearly always square 
and tapered, frequently ending in spade feet, 
but in a few instances the turned leg, so closely 
identified with Sheraton, was seen, so that this 
feature cannot be regarded as a positive point 
of identification, Chairs and sofas were made 
both with and without underbracing. 

Thomas Sheraton achieved prominence a 
little later than Hepplewhite and was more 
suecessful as a designer than as a manufacturer. 
Shy, sensitive, and handicapped by poverty, 
he carly abandoned the struggle to conduct 
a furnituresmaking business of his own, and 
devoted himsel! chiefly to the creation of de- 
signs to be executed by others. Many con- 
sider him the truest artist, and his work 
structurally the soundest of the three. Like 
his rival, Hepplewhite, he drew freely upon 
French sources, but in his interpretations clung 


more closely to the straight line, His chairs 


had rectangular backs, light and open in effect 
and yet strong. The splat or series of vertical 

bars, instead of extending to the seat as in the 
chairs of Chippendale, rested upon a crossbar as _ 








in the illustrations on page 35. Legs were tapered, 
and though occasionally square, were more 
frequently round and embellished with reeding. 
Underbracing was occasionally used with the 
square type, but not with the round. In arm- 
chairs the supports of the arms were usually 
straight and continuous with the front legs, 
as in the left-hand chair of the two shown side 
by side on page 35, but an exception to this 
tule is illustrated at the top of the same page, 
which shows one of Sheraton’s upholstered 
chairs. His sofas were long and simple, six- 
legged, and with the frame of the back made 
continuous with the arms and the outer pair 
of front legs. Both inlay and painting were 
employed for decoration, and he excelled in 
devising dainty tables, fanciful little writing 
desks, toilet glasses, and pole screens. 

Of Sheraton’s more important pieces, those 
of chief significance were sideboards, bureau- 
bookcases, dining tables, and sofa tables. The 
first have been described elsewhere. Many of 
his bookcases or secretaries were capped with 
the broken pediment so much beloved by 
Chippendale. The finest dining tables were 
made in three parts. The extra sections, each 
with one drop leaf, could be moved up at 
either end to extend the table on special occa- 
sions, and between times were placed against 
the wall in the rédle of serving tables. The 
sofa tables also had drop leaves, and their light, 
graceful lines make them a particularly desir- 
able type for use in thosemodern homes whose 
furnishings are not sufliciently massive or for- 
mal to justify the presence of refectory tables, 
either of the simple Old English style, or the 
ornate tvpe inspired by the Italian Renaissance. 


The Brothers Adam 


The list of great names which dominated the 
domestic art of the eighteenth century must 
include those of Robert and James, the most 
famous of the four Adam brothers, who, though 
Scots by birth, lived and worked in London. 
Primarily they were architects, buf like many 
of their fellows of the present day, they fre- 
quently decorated the interiors of the houses 
they designed, and although it is believed 
that they did not manufacture furniture, it 
seems certain that they did originate designs 
which were carried out by various cabinet- 
makers. Their work was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the art and architecture of Italy, 
and more especially of Pompeii. Chairs, as a 
rule, had comparatively low, rectangular backs, 
open and frail-looking, but exquisite in line and 
proportion. A departure from the straight line 
was made in the wheel-back chairs for which 
they evinced a special liking, and in some of 
their upholstered pieces, one of which may be 
noted at the bottom of page 34. Satinwood 
was the preferred wood, and the painted decora- 
tions executed upon this glowing background 
by such renowned artists as Pergolesi and 
Angelica Kauffmann produced an effect of 
indescribable richness and elegance. 

Chair legs were of three types: the straight, 
rounded and fluted leg typical of the Louis 
XVI period; the tapering, square leg sweeping 
outward in a slight concave curve and terminat- 
ing in a brass cap or claw; and convexly curved 
and crossed legs of Pompeian inspiration. 

It should be understood that only a small 
proportion of the furniture which bears the 
_ names of the artist-craftsmen of the eighteenth 

century was produced under their personal 

supervision. There were numbers of skilful 
cabinetmakers in England at that period who 
either imitated the work of the masters or 
made use of their published designs. The 
names Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale, 
and Adam, therefore, should be regarded as 
referring to styles rather than to the work of 
individuals. A. so-called Chippendale chair 
produced in 1922, if true to type, is just as 
much a Chippendale as though it dated back 

a century and a half. These names are all 
_too often grossly misapplied, however, and it is 

only by making a careful preliminary study of 

authentic originals that the prospective pur- 
chaser of Georgian reproductions may protect 
~ herself from being imposed upon. 
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Yes, It’s Genuine Jap-a-lac, 
ve Used It for 25 Years” 


“See how smoothly and evenly it flows on. 
And it lasts, too. 


fine new color ? 
using Jap-a-lac.”’ 


Isn’t that a 
Some day you'll be 


And so Jap-a-lac has become a household necessity. 
One generation after another has come to depend upon 
Jap-a-lac Household Finishes for the renewing of all worn 


surfaces about the home. 


Jap-a-lac usefulness has become universal. 


Because of 


this universal demand dealers everywhere sell Jap-a-lac. 


JAPALAC WITH GENUINE 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL 
LEARN AN AGREEABLE PROFESSION 
Complete instruction by correspond- 
ence in the use of period styles, color 
harmony, composition, ete. Course in 
Home Decoration for amateurs. Course 
for professionals, Start any time. 


Send for Catalog G 
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You CanMakeat Home 
ParchmentShadesand Lamps 
Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue, Save 
4% usual price by getting our 
Shades and Lamps flat. de- 
signed, ready for_eoloring, 
full directions is 
Seq for making. 
> Very sim- 

; ee ple—any- 
one can do it, 200 shapes, size3 and de- 
signs shown in free catalog, 

This quaint 8x12-inch Electric Lamp, 
flat, designed, ready to paint, com- 

lete, Gilt Braid, $ Tassels. Ebonized 

ase, Socket, Silk Cord and Plug, 
$2.95: postage 15c, Same design, 
Parchment Lantern for drop light, 
$2.05, postage 10 cents. 
CHINA PAINTERS 

The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 40 
per cent. We are America’s largest white china importers; 
Sell direct to users, making possible the big reductions in 
prices, Send for Free Catalog No. 50G 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago 
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Home or Beauty House No. to! 


The view above shows Home of Beauty House No. 101, built by Mr. Leslie Welter at Moore- 
head, Minnesota. Mr. Welter says: ‘We are very well pleased with our building experience. 
A leading architect of Fargo, N. D., said that this house is the best designed and best looking 


house of any he has seen in this section of the country, Our house created 


such a favorable 


impression that several houses have been built of brick in this vicinity this season. I wish to 
thank you for the excellent service you rendered me at a cost that was practically negligible.’ 


Better Homes 


S THE MANY advantages of the Face 
Brick house—its supreme beauty, its 
unmatched durability, its safety from fire 
and its marked economies—should be 
available to the average home builder,to 
whom the architect is not accessible, the 
American Face Brick Association has 
issucd various designs for small Face 
Brick houses, ranging in size from three 
to eight rooms. 


During the last year and a half nearly 
100,000 of these plan booklets have been 
sent out on request and the designs have 
received enthusiastic endorsement from 
home-builders in all parts of the country. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty 
houses, mostly two stories, designed by 
architects in all parts of the countryfora 
national competition. They represent a 
wide variety of architectural designs and 
carefully planned interior arrangements. 
Sent for 50 cents. We have complete 
working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at 
nominal cost. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four booklets, 


showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses, in all ninety-two, each reversible 
with a different exterior design. These 
designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and 
economical construction. The entire set 
for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 
25 cents. 

We also have the complete working 
drawings, specifications and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. Se- 
lect from the booklets the designs you 
like best and order the plans, even if 
you are not going to build now, for their 
study will be not only interesting and 
instructive, but helpful in formulating 
your future plans for a home. 


“The Story of Brick” is an artistic book- 
let with numerous illustrations andmuch 
valuable information for all who intend 
to build. It discusses in detail the many 
advantages and economies of the Face 
Brick house. Sent free. 

Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1129 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








you are seeking. 
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THE SCHOGOL-D.EPARTMENE 


SUMMER CAMPS—You will find in the front of this issue the 
announcements of a great many of the best camps in the country. 
You may make your choice with confidence for Good House- 
keeping stands back of these announcements. 
BUREAU is ready to help you if you do not find just the camp 
x. Send us full requirements as to age and sex of 
camper, locality desired and charge you are willing to pay and 
we shall be glad to ask camps to send you catalogs and full 


Our SERVICE 


The demand for summer camps is so large that your application 
should be in early in order that your vacation may be assured. 


‘ GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


New York City 





How to Plan Your Home 
(Continued from page 37) 


with contemporary architectural style in 
England assured a favorable reception by 
those who had both the means and the in- 
clination to be in fashion. 

‘Throughout the eighteenth century the two 
modes were employed side by side—the one, 
informal, indigenous, and picturesque; the 
other, formal in greater or less degree and con- 
sciously architectural; the one, wholly Colonial 
in its genesis and growth; the other, radically 
different in its source of inspiration, in its 
underlying principles, in its outward forms of 
expression, and logically denominated ‘Geor- 
gian” or “Classic” because of its patent anal- 
ogy with British Classic forms and also to 
indicate its fundamental dissimilarity from the 
great mass of other domestic styles developed 
entirely on American soil and totally unaffected 
by Classic ideals. The one continued to use 
the materials that expediency first dictated, 
materials to which the style had unconsciously 
been accommodated; the other molded what- 
“ever materials it pleased to employ to accord 
with the chosen forms of style. Whichever 
mode, Classic or Colonial, our forebears saw 
fit to use was a matter of personal preference; 
whichever mode we prefer today—whether 
the informal and picturesque, or the formal 
with its ordered symmetry—is largely a matter 
of temperamental bias. 

Wood, brick, stone, and stucco or plaster or 
at times two or more of these materials in 
combination, were used as conditions rendered 
it convenient or advisable. The sundry styles 
with which we are here concerned found ex- 
pression now in one, now in another. In the 
present discussion we shall have to confine 
ourselves to the first two—wood and brick— 
reserving the other possibilities for a future 
occasion. ‘The modern house-builder must, of 
course, be guided in his choice of materials by 
his own individual set of considerations, but it 
is well for him to keep in mind certain points 
for or against wood or brick. Ordinarily the 
initial cost of a wooden house will be less than 
the initial outlay for a brick house. The 
wooden house is likewise apt to be drier and 
warmer. But the cost of upkeep—painting 
and the like—will eventually run into more 
money. On the other hand, the average brick 
house will not entail so much cost of upkeep, 
and the use of brick is an aid in conserving our 
diminishing supply of timber. The relative 
rates of fire insurance, too, must be considered 
in both cases. 


Evolution of the Colonial Type 


The plan of the Colonial house underwent 
a gradual evolution from what might be called 
a rudimentary stage to a state of completion 
in which it remained constant. The several 
permanent plan types called into being in this 
process, devised as they were in response to 
some urgent need, were simple, direct, con- 
venient, and intensely practical. They rep- 
resented the boiled-down experience of genera- 
tions of shrewd and capable people and were 
a faithful index to the vigorous, wholesome life 
of the period. Starting from one room with 
a fire-place and an attic chamber overhead, 
which served initial necessity, the plan soon 
assumed well-established constant _ types. 
Further additions, of course, occurred in many 
instances, but they were incidental and of a 
supplementary nature to the types shown, 
which remained unchanged. The Dutch 
Colonial type of house developed in New York, 
North Jersey, and western Long Island, an 
adaptation of which appears in the illustra- 
tions, commonly had a central hall with stair- 
case, rooms on each side, and either a lean-to 
or an ell at the rear, 

The Georgian mode, which in general calls 
for an arrangement of rectangles within a large 
rectangle, ordinarily made use of a central 
hall, although in many of the later small 
Georgian houses there was a side hall and an 
ell extension at the back, In the Georgian 
plan, too, the hall was often wider than in the 
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Colonial types, especially in the South, where 
it frequently served the purpose of a living- 
room as well. 

Plan is the skeleton upon which the fabric 
is built, and must therefore be considered be- 
fore the details of style. The general style may 
be chosen first, just as one would select the 
pattern of coat that pleased them, but it is 
an altogether mistaken course to attempt to 
elaborate exterior composition first and then try 
to make the plan fit it, a course which, unfor- 
tunately, some laymen seem to think feasible. 

In taking a survey of the several Colonial 
types with a view to choosing one of them, it is 
important to grasp the essential characteristics 
that create external charm—the lines of the 
composition (including pitch of roof), the 
method of door and window treatment, the 
distribution of wall spaces and penetrations, 

and the manner of using materials, As 
previously pointed out, it would be futile and 
foolish in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
deliberately to attempt reproduction of any 
one example. The thing to do is to seize 
upon the spirit of the old models, to pick out 
the features essentially good and applicable 
to our own present needs, and then to adapt 
them understandingly and with sympathetic 
reverence for the originals. 


Modern Adaptations 


This is exactly what the architect has done 
in the case of the house illustrated. In fol- 
' lowing the local tradition of style, he has pur- 
sued what is usually a safe course. In agree- 
ably combining brick and wood he has again 
observed traditional precedent. Inthe general 
treatment of design, while adhering closely to 
the mold in which the Dutch Colonial type was 
cast, he has introduced such specific modifica- 
tions as modern needs and the particular 
requirements of the individual client indicated, 
without, however, doing violence to the spirit 
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of the prototype. In the matter of plan he : 

has been equally conservative, but at the same telah a oe 
time has contrived fully to meet all the de- | scent you free. 
mands of modern convenience. Such adapta- 
tion embodies truer and saner originality than 







HATS 
for Little Ladies 


could any self-conscious casting of precedent 
to the winds. 

All the Colonial types have the same merit 
of directness and_ simplicity. Decorative 
items of Classic provenance should not be 
added. Nothing is in worse taste than to 
append such embellishments to an unostenta- 
tious small house obviously not intended to 
have them. Hold to simplicity, just lines, the 
appropriate door and window treatment, and 
the house will achieve essential style—direct- 
ness of expression without the distraction of 

- irrelevant details. 

Make such adjustments as common-sense 
dictates, but do not encourage stylistic “stunts” 
or extravagances in composition. And, above 
all, do not build for show; build to suit the 
way you live. Apropos of the Georgian mode, 
a house foursquare and approximating a cube 
in shape usually gives the maximum of interior 
for the cost. 

Both the moderate-sized Georgian houses of 
brick and wood and the various Colonial types 
offer sound models for our use. Their style 
is substantial and sincere; their straightfor- 
ward pian is suited to nine- or ten-room dwell- 
ings; their scheme provides commodious, well- 
proportioned rooms, ali of which are intended 
to be fully used, but there is no waste space, no 
provision for unused “parlors,” no place for un- 
necessary luxuries such as “ breakfast-rooms.”’ 
It is absurd to cut upa small house into small 

_Yooms and make a rabbit warren of it. 
_ As before noted, temperamental bias will be 















Sheet Music or Books 


—so easily mended 


Dennison Gummed Mending Tape 
saves many atorn page from going to 
pieces—by sticking when the little rip or 
tear first starts, Mending Tape is only 
one of the Dennison Handy Helps for 
thehome. Doyou know all the others? 


¥ They’re in the 


Handy Book. 
Send for a copy. 
Iv’sfree. Writeto 


VERY girl of 6 to 16 who wants to 

look her loveliest should wear a Madge 
Evans Hat. If you would like to know 
how Madge Evans, herself, chooses her 
hats, just write: ‘‘Dear Madge: Send me 
your new booklet—‘Secrets of a Young Movie 
Star,’ and I promise to look for a Madge 
Evans Hat before buying my Spring Hat.’* 
Address: 

MADGE EVANS HAT CoO. 
600 Broadway, New York City 





Garden Lovers 


The Ten-Ten Book 
Is Ready for You 


BOUND in its wrappings of willow 
green, this new Ten-Ten Book has 
all the good points of last year’s book 
with a lot of new ones beside. 


Again we've listed the ten best of 
everything from seed to shrubs and 
trees. You can make your selections 
without a lot of fussing through arm- 


long lists. Many garden lovers order 


a large factor in choice of style; material will : : : 
in tens. Have a notion you will, too. 


_ be determined on local and economic grounds. » Dept. B-4 

_ Other things being equal, it is safe, though not | Framingham 
necessary, to follow local traditions in the mat- | mites: 
ter of style. They have been tried and proved 
adequate. Should immediate environment, 

_ however, or strong personal preference pre- 

scribe a departure from local usage, it is per- 

fectly justifiable to assert such independence 

of local opinion. 


DENNISON 


Send for the Ten-Ten now, and have 
the advance fun of garden planning. 


ulius Reehrs Coa 
At The Sifa of The Tree 
Box 49 Rutherford, N. J. 
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Out-or-DOOR SLEEPING VIA PEARL 


ROTECT YOUR home and the health of your treasures against 
germ-carrying insects night and day. Flies and mosquitoes are 
the greatest carriers of disease known. Screen your windows and 


porches with PEARL WIRE CLOTH. 


Due to its metallic coating, a secret process owned and controlled 
exclusively by us, PEARL WIRE CLOTH is very lasting—there- 


fore most economical besides being most handsome and sanitary. 
When ordering Window and Porch Screening, 


Insist upon the Genuine. It has two copper wires 
in the selvuage and our red tag on every roll 


Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and literature 
if you are interesled in screen material. Address Dept. “H” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 








G & B PEARL is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your ciiy sells “PEARL” 
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Lay This Gleaming White New Top 
Over Your Old Kitchen Table 


PDORCELAIN enameled, immaculate and sanitary. Its spotless beauty 
and snowy whiteness will delight a woman’s heart. No scrubbing— 
a damp cloth instantly wipes it clean! 
The TEPCO Enameled Table Top is built of steel, 
heavily enameled, to withstand hardest kitchen service. 


Just fill in your table top size, on coupon below, 


7 $ 


and mail with $7.50. (Add $1.00 for shipment 7 for which send me 
‘ : Fein s 7’ Tepco Enamel Table 


of Mississippi or south of Ohio River, or $3.75 


if west of Rocky Mts.) PA Top to fit table 


If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with rf by—_____inches. 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names Name 
of manufacturers. a 
¢ Address 
The ENAMEL PRODUCTS Co. Aare 


Eddy Road & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. jie 


a County State. 








yt Enclosed find 


>) 





¢ A . a 
Zee send no money, but write for special price. 


April 1922 Cood Housekeeping 


-’ NOTE: If larger top than 29x44 is required, 


Getting Ready for Baby 
(Conlinued from page 50) 


stages, giving rise to great discomfort and 
anxiety. ’ 

Virst oi all, therefore, in the selection of a 
diet attention should be paid to that kind of diet 
which promotes prompt and free elimination. 
There should be a decided increase in the quan- 
tity of fruits and vegetables in the daily menu. 
Especially should such fruits as oranges and 
apples be used extensively, and among vege- 
tables the leaf vegetables are of supreme im- 
portance. All concentrated and constipating 
foods, such as white flour and its products, 
peeled potatoes and fruits, excessive quantities 
of sugar and other sweets are at once to be 
banished. In the case of those who use tea and 
coffee, the quantity thereof should be reduced 
to the minimum. The large quantities of 
tannin in these beverages tend to promote 
constipation. 


Exercise Is Required 


Exercise, also, is of the greatest importance. 
There is, perhaps, no one form of exercise so 
well suited to this condition as walking and 
walking gently. It is far superior, for evident 
reasons, to horseback riding, which in the later 
stages of pregnancy should be avoided. Two 
hours a day in the open air, unless prevented 
by storms, are none too much to keep all the 
organs in excellent condition. Plenty of sleep 
also is important. If seven hours has been the 
usual allowance, it should be increased to 
eight. The daily bath must not be neglected. 
The clothing should be loose and sufficiently 
warm to protect against the cold when out in 
the open air. The living-rooms should not be 
overheated. ‘In winter they should not be al- 
lowed to go over 70° I’., and the sleeping-rooms, 
winter and summer, should be thoroughly 
ventilated and devoid of artificial heat, unless 
in excessively cold weather. 

The great abomination of civilization, in so 
far as maternity is concerned, the corset, 
should find no place in the clothing of the ex- 
pectant mother. She and her mothers have 
already done so much damage with this false 
idea of beauty that the sooner we can begin its 
correction, the better. I do not refer in this 
connection to the abdominal support in the 
advanced stages of pregnancy which may be 
prescribed by the attending physician, but, 


— - =. 


even in this case, it is better to leave things to ~ 


nature just as far as possible. 

The home life should be as free as possible 
from sudden excitement. Excessive joy or ex- 
cessive grief is very likely to work harm. Pleas- 
ant companions are desirable. One idea has ~ 
prevailed that should be corrected without 
delay, namely, that a pregnant woman should 
be idle. On the contrary, she should go about 
her usual duties and even, as indicated above, 
take additional exercise, more than she would 
in ordinary conditions of life. She should 
avoid any heavy physical strain such as lifting 
heavy weights, or engaging in any labor or 
exercise which produces fatigue. 

When one turns to the medical! authorities 
for guidance in diet in this great problem, he 
must expect to be disappointed. ‘This is not 
the fault of the doctors by any means, but it is 
the lack of scientific training in the old medical 


.schools of the fundamentals of diet. Happily, 


that condition is now passing away, and the 
books that are to be written in the future will 
be quite different in this respect from most of 
those now in use. eae he 


It is well known that in the breeding of — 


domesticated animals the mother is fed care- 
fully so as to avoid becoming very fat. The 


same principles should apply to the human ~ 


mother. It is not desirable that there should | 
be any increase in the body weight of the 
mother during the course of pregnancy. The 


theories advanced by some writers that an — 
excess of carbohydrates will tend to produce — 
a larger child is not borne out by the latest — 


developments in diet. Carbohydrates do not 


tend to produce tissue of any kind except that < 
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when in excess they make a little fat. On the 
other hand, a diet rich in protein and minerals 
will tend to produce a more vigorous growth 
in the child. The object of bringing a child 
to full maturity and keeping it as small as pos- 
sible is, of course, laudable. It is a great aid at 
birth if the child is small, but the theory on 
which sugars, waters, starch and other liquids 
are excluded, in that they tend to make a 
larger child, is not sound. On the other hand, 
the restriction of carbohydrates is sound from 
the physiological points of view. It seems, 
therefore, that medical men agree upon this 
great principle, namely, that the foods should 
be simple, abundant, nourishing, and rather 
poor in carbohydrates. ns 

I realize how impossible it is in any general 
way to suggest a diet for the aberrations of 
pregnancy. That means all the changes in 
the mental attitude and all the reflexes as they 
act upon other organs, and especially the 
nausea and vomiting which so often attend the 
earlier periods of pregnancy. Here every- 
thing must be left to the attending physician. 
The peculiarities of the patient must always be 
taken into consideration. There are so many 
different kinds of wholesome, simple, and nu- 
tritious foods that the wise physician will be 
able to select those which best suit the particu- 
lar case. I will suggest only the diet for the 
average physiological and normal progress of 
pregnancy. 

In the first place, the pregnant woman needs 
more food than in her normal state. She not 
only has to provide for her own bodily activi- 
ties, but also she has to furnish the material 
for the new growth. Due regard must be had 
for all the essential elements of nutrition, 
namely, minerals, vitamines, protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates. The use of added sugars 
should be restricted to a minimum, and all 
candies, confections, and sweetened desserts 
should be omitted from the diet. In every 
normal case the bread and breakfast foods 
should be made of whole-ground, unbolted 
cereals. If these can not be obtained, the so- 
called ‘entire wheat” flour from which a part 
of the bran has been removed may be substi- 
tuted. It is advisable, when possible; that 
the cereals should be ground on the old- 
fashioned millstones. These produce a much 
finer bran, more suitable to digestion. The 
bread employed should be raised with yeast, 
and in no case should baking powders be em- 
ployed. They should be reserved for the 
ordinary person in good health. Among the 
cereals there is little choice, though, upon the 
whole, wheat is regarded as the most desirable. 
In the wheat. and probably in all the other 
cereals, the vitamine content is chiefly the 
water-soluble form that prevents polyneuritis 
or beri-beri. It exists in the wheat in both 
the germ and the bran, and this is prob_bly 
true of all the other cereals. The mineral 
substances in cereals exist largely in the 
bran and immediately underneath the bran. 
They are rich in phosphorus and thus form 
a complete complement to milk, which is 
rich in lime. 


Whole-Ground Cereals Are Best 


Tt is hardly necessary to stress the great 
importance of having a balanced diet of this 
kind in view of the fact that the teeth and 
bones and nerves of the mother should be pro- 
tected during pregnancy by a diet rich in lime 
and phosphoric acid, for otherwise the child 
would tend to take these elements from the 
_ mother and injure her teeth and bones. Ce- 
reals, however, should be eaten in moderation, 
because they are all rich in starch. For this 
reason, oats and wheat are to be preferred by 
the pregnant woman to rice and Indian 


p COL. 


The next most important element of diet is 
milk. I believe that every woman in a condi- 
tion of pregnancy should have at least one pint 
of milk a day. This should be pure, fresh, 

sweet, and clean, and from animals that are 
free of disease and handled in the best sanitary 
- manner. 
_ Among fruits, those which are local and 








Window drapings 
set off to charming 
advantage 


by Kirsch Curtain Rods. 
They hang smoothly 
and evenly with head- 
ings erect. 


The ends are pleasingly 
curved and permit drap- 
ing to the casings; no 
side light spoils the 
effect. 





/ Curtain Rods 
Flat in Shape—No Sag, Rust, Tarnish 


Because of the special Kirsch flat construction, Kirsch Curtain Rods 
combine grace with strength and sturdiness—are easiest to put up, 
but never come down accidentally. The beautiful white or velvet 
brass finish stays like new for years. With ordinary care, they are a 
permanent fixture. 


With a Kirsch single, double or triple curtain rod, you 
can fit anywindow—produce any draping effect—exten- 
sion style or cut-to-fit. Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


This Booklet Yours—For the Asking 


Bigger and better than ever—devotes a few pages 
to Kirsch Flat Rods and other Kirsch Products, 
but mostly pictures attractive windows for every 
room; and suggests materials, color schemes, etc. 
Gladly mailed free on receipt of request. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 
150 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 951 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


KIRSCH fresh-aie 
swinging rods allow 
curtains to be swung 
back out of way 


without effort. Ideal 
for bedrooms. 
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*Mary’s Mitt 
Made of the finest, toughest 
lambs’ wool—for quickly, easi- 
ly and perfectly polishing 
Stoves, shoes, or automobiles 
without soiling the hands, Will 
last for years. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
50¢ and dealer's name. 


Polishing Mitt Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 






















GRADUATED DISH DRIERS: jen °Sinchten 
¢ inch, sink fittin’. 
| Hy casseroles, glasSware. Hot-rinse on 
drain board,.or remove pan and rinse 
home in U. S. should have a GRADU- 

ATED. ($1.65) See stores or write. 

profits, saving over 18% waste in lumber and lowering 
waste of lumber and hundreds of hours of carpenter labor. 

\ Send stamps for the Aladdin catalog at once, 
oh 
~. 


Bach holds, SAFELY UPRIGHT, 
f in sink. NO-wiping dishes--bad tow- 
GRADUATED DISH DRIER CO. 
labor costs in building. Aladdin Homes come to you direct, 
B Bungalows, Dwellings, Summer Cottages 
, the siding, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, doors, interior 
oe 2 : i 









20 to 30 flats, cups, silver, pitchers, 
y els--breakage. Every well-ordered 
Lafayette, Ind. 
thereby reducing freight charges, and are cut to fit, saving 
Aladdin prices include all the timbered frame work, millwork, 
woodwork, lath, glass, nails, hardware, lock sets, paints, stains, 
and varnish. Send stamps today for catalog No. 1463. 
THE ALADDIN CO., fay,5it: 
°9 Michigan 
Branches, Offices and Mills; Portland, Oregon; 


ilmington, North Carolina, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Canadian Offices & Mills: Toronto, V ancouver, Winnipeg, St. John. 
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Seanklin Simon 8 Co 
_ ~\-—~ FIFTH AVENUE 


‘37th 4nd 38th Sts. New Yo 
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Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co. 
For CHILDREN-2 to 4 years. 


ESIGNED by one 
of today’s leading 
orthopedic specialists. 







Sizes 5 to 8 


White Buckskin 
Tan Calfskin 
Black Kidskin 


4.50 


Lower in Price 


Than Last Year 
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A Protective-Not a 
Corrective Shoe. 
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YAILDREN’S SHOE SHor--Third Fl@er 








Special “‘CREO-DIPT” Thatch 
Roof—weather stain with side 
walls of silver gray—24” Irreg- 
ular Butts used on home of Fred 
Stone, Grosse Point, Mich. 





[_ ENGTH of service, utility and adaptability to detail are the 
tests of side wall and roof materials. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles not only meet these tests, but are guaranteed to 
give these same values for many years to come. 


Then, too, the artistry available with “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, either in 
plain or variegated colors, is an important consideration for discerning home builders. 
The open market does not ‘afford such quality in shingles or stains. 


If you are going to build or remodel write for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photo- 
graphs of Homes by Prominent Architects as well as colorsamples. Ask about 
24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 
€CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 
1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N, Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


‘CREO-DIPT 


Portfolio 
of Homes 
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Getting Ready for Baby 


in season should be preferred. On account 
of our present system of transportation, how- 
ever, fresh fruit can be obtained practically all 
the year around. Of all the fruits, I prefer the 


| apple and the orange, though I do not discrim- 


inate against the others. 

In regard to meats, I believe that a reason- 
able amount of fresh meats and properly pre- 
served meats is desirable in the ordinary diet. 
At the same time, I am fully convinced that 
meat forms too great a portion of the average 
American menu. I would advise the pregnant 
woman to eat sparingly of meats, fish, fowl, 
and eggs. Particularly do I mention fish, 
because there are large areas of our country 
where fresh - fish is - not- -easily obtained, 
and fish that is frozen and kept a long while 
is not so desirable as the fresh article. Never- 
theless, where fresh fish can be obtained, there 
is no objection to eating a moderate amount 
thereof. 

Among vegetables, the whole array is at the 
disposal of the patient. So far as I know, all 
vegetables are wholesome. Those that are 
eaten as nearly in a natural state as possible 
are most wholesome. The leaf vegetables, such 
as spinach, lettuce, kale, cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, etc., are to be preferred. There are 
two reasons for this. In the first place, they add 
a considerable bulk of indigestible matter, thus 
promoting elimination, and in the second place, 


they are rich in the fat-soluble vitamine. This — 


vitamine is particularly concentrated from the 
vegetables eaten by the cow in butter fat. 
While neutral fats so-called—that is, animal 
fats and vegetable oils—are desirable and 
wholesome, they are not so valuable as 
butter fat. Hence when fat is to be restricted 
it should not be at the expense of milk or but- 
ter. The fat ot milk and butter should have 
first place and be given first choice. 


Drink Milk and Water 


In regard to beverages, aside from wafer and 
milk I am unable to recommend any. Appar- 
ently, a moderate use of tea and coffee does not 
injuré most persons, but the introduction into 


the blood of the alkaloid which they contain, - 


namely, caffein, may, to a certain extent, 
influence unfavorably the growth of the young 
child. I think a safer plan is to protect it 
against any excessive nerve stimulants such as 
are in tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. I am 
aware of the fact that cocoa and chocolate are 
common beverages recommended in the diet 
of pregnancy. I believe, however, that this 
recommendation is not based on a sound, 
scientific foundation. 

There is a very large number of foods corre- 
sponding to the conditions which I have just 
outlined. For this reason there should be-no 
necessity for a monotonous diet. 
different kinds of cereals, meats, fruits, and 
vegetables a wide exercise of choice is permis- 
sible. : 

I hope every woman who reads Goop 
HovusrKxeEpine will ponder carefully what I 
have tried to tell her in this article. If she is 
yet to become a mother, or if it is the second, 
third, or any other child which is on the way, 
I am certain that she will go to the full term 
of her pregnancy in a better condition than she 
otherwise would, by carefully following this 
advice. I want also to restate what so many 
people seem to fail to understand, that I can 
not and do not prescribe any kind of remedies 


for any kind of disease. My function is solely 
in the field of hygiene, physiology, and nutri-’ 


tion. Nevertheless, I welcome any communi- 
cation from any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
in regard to the specific troubles from which 


-{she suffers. I can usually, I think, suggest 
something useful in the way of diet, exercise, 


or sleep, which may be helpful in many cases. 


For all abnormalities, however, especially those _ 
I have enumerated above, every woman should _ 
be in close touch with her family physician, — 
He is the one who is able to discover and detect 
the nature of the trouble, and to suggest the — 


proper remedy therefor. ~ il 


From the- 






Cakes for Special 
Occasions 
(Continued from page 65) 


with one-half cupful of milk. Beat well, add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of mace, and last fold in the stiffly- 
beaten whites of four eggs. Bake in an angel 
cake pan at 350° F. for forty-five minutes. 


Mrs. Gri“in’s Birthday Cake 


A recipe which is excellent for the boys’ birth- 
day cake is Mrs. Griffin’s Birthday Cake. 
Cream together one-half cupful of butter and 
two cupfuls of brown sugar until very light. 
Add five egg-yolks beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored. Measure and sift together 
two and three-quarters cupfuls of pastry flour, 


one-half teaspoonful of soda, one-fourth tea- | 


spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one-half teaspoonful of cloves, and one tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg. Add to the mix- 
ture alternately with two-thirds cupful of 
water or coffee. Beat well and add one pound 
of cleaned fruit—seeded raisins, currants, and 
citron fmely chopped and mixed together— 
thoroughly floured with one-fourth cupful of 
pastry flour. Last add five egg-whites stiffly 
beaten. Bake in a large angel cake tin at 
325° F. for one and one-half hours.or until 
thoroughly baked. 


Wedding Cake 
The following recipe for Wedding Cake has 
served for thirty consecutive wedding anni- 


versaries in my family and is most reliable. | 


Cream together two cupfuls of butter and 
three cupfuls of brown sugar. Add ten eggs 
well beaten. Measure and sift together three 
and one-half cupfuls of pastry flour, one tea- 


spoonful each of soda, cinnamon, nutmeg, and | 


mace, one-half teaspoonful each of allspice 


and cloves, and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. | 
Add: to the mixture alternately with one-half | 


cupful of sweet cider or white grape-juice and 
one cupful of molasses, Clean and weigh out 
two pounds each of seeded raisins and currants, 
and one pound of thinly sliced citron, and mix 
with one-half cupful of pastry flour. Add to 
the cake, beat well, and pour into three good- 

‘sized loaf pans. Bake at 275° F. for three 
hours or until thoroughly baked. 


Plain White Cake 


For a Plain White Cake suitable for any 
birthday cake, use the following recipe. 
Cream together one-half cupful of butter and 
one cupful of sugar. Add two egg-yolks 
well beaten. Sift together one and one-half 
cupfuls of pastry flour, two and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls cf baking-powder, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, and add to the mixture 
alternately with one-half cupful of milk. Beat 
two egg-whites until stiff and fold in carefully 
together with one-fourth teaspoonful of orange 
extract and one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Bake either in a loaf pan at 350° F. 
for forty-five minutes or in cup-cake pans at 
375° F. for thirty minutes. 


Fruit Cake 


The following is an excellent fruit cake which 
may serve at a birthday party. It is substan- 
tial and yet not too heavy and rich to be 
partaken of by the older children. Cream 
together two cupfuls of butter and two and one- 
half cupfuls of brown sugar.. Add five eggs 
beaten well. Measure and silt together five and 
three-quarter cupfuls of pastry flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one and one-half teaspoonfuls each of cin- 
namon and nutmeg, one-half teaspoonful each of 
cloves, all-spice, and mace, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add to the mixture alternately 
with one-half cupful of molasses and one-half 
cupful of coffee or milk. Clean and weigh one 
pound each of. seeded raisins and currants, 
mix with one-fourth cupful of flour, and add to 
the cake mixture. Bake in three medium- 
sized loaf pans at 275° F. for three hours or 

until thoroughly baked. 
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Rub em -Tub em-Scrub em <3 
They come up Smiling! 


“Clever!” and “How practical!” you'll 
exclaim, and more, when you see your 
girl in Jack Tar Togs. 


For instance, a Jack Tar middy blouse 
of snowy white, with silk-embroidered 
emblem and stars; or this most practical 
three-piece bloomer dress, illustrated, 
with a remarkable combination of ‘wear- 
ways—as a dress, with or without 
bloomers, as separate bloomers, as a 
separate skirt, or as a separate middy. 
Girls find Jack Tar Togs the ideal Spring 
and Summer every day wear. Go to one of 
the better stores and see just what Jack Tar 


Togs really do mean—solve the problem of 
dress for your daughters! 


Send for Style Booklet, 
addressing Dept. H-1. 


TheSTROUSE-BAER Co. 
Baltimore, Md. U.S.A. 
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Teazle Wool 

Iceland Fleece 
Silverwool 

Silverwool Shetland 
Improved Germantown 
Shetland Wool Floss 
Heather Yarns 
Saxony 

Bryn Mawr 

Llama Yarn 
Guaranteed ,work well, 
and are far more satis- 


Soft, silky 


Complete materials: 


or embroidered models. 


factory than ordinary 


At Department and 


yarns. 


Yarn Stores 


Color Samples and Knit- 
ting directions free on 


ded Providence, R. I. 





two kinds of yarn 
(any colors), wire for brim, crochet hook, 
and full directions for making either cord 


All for $2.00—postpaid 
D. S. SALISBURY & CO., 


, fluffy—the style feature of the season 
at Palm Beach. 


Made of 
SALISBURY’S TEAZLE WOOL we 


and brushed to Angora finish 4 


A 


7 
7  Dept.21 
7 


4 D.S. 
_’ _ Salisbury & Co., 


pa Providence, ee I. 


4 Enclosed find $2.00 


for complete materials 


to make the Brushed Wool 
Sport Hat as advertised. 
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The label of quality 


HATS for GIRLS 





The hat in the 
picture, @ won- 
derfully attractive 
shape of Milan 
straw, smartly 
trimmed with 
silk ribbon 
$3.50 


Charming Styles— Wonderful Values 


VERY hat a beauty — every price a delightful surprise! 
Designing skill, careful workmanship, style ideas heretofore 
applied only to women’s millinery are now found in Priscilla Dean 
Hats for Girls. Yet these cost no more—rather, less—than ordi- 
nary hats. ‘The head sizes are complete in range—here are pretty 
chapeaux for the little lady of six as well as the miss of eighteen. 
The store that sells Priscilla Dean Hats will tell you about it in 
advertisements in your newspaper. And we’ll also tell you which 
store it is, when you write for our free style book. 
The Priscilla Dean Hat label—gold on the lining of rich purple 
silk—is your assurance of highest quality at moderate price. Look 
for it in the hat you buy—you will be glad you did. 


3AER BROS. MFG. CO., 


gor W, Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





garages, other play houses: 
educational, and give untiring 
delight in or out doors. Strong, 
lasting. Hinged doors, glass 
windows, wall paper, curtains. 
® Governmen eci« 
Bird Houses fications, Fseeke 
manent outdoor decoration and use, 
The correct house for each bird, 


CO.,, 64S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 













FREE BOOK 
Sent on Request. 


SANTA CLAUS 


ata oe 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 

Perfect fitting dresses easily and quickly re 

p oduced; Makes dressmaking a pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. As necossary for 
Jjitting as the sewing machine for sewing 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE §& 
Ry setting ‘each section of form''itquickly 
and independently woiue ats Neck houl- 
ders, Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt, to dae 









shirts: 





actly reproduce any woman's atyle, eae or iH 
JSigure. 4 
— EASY PAYMENT TERMS —— 


Remit $3 and we will send you our 











uarantoed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad« 
i stable porns Pay the balance of $12 
{at the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. If ungatisfactory, return sort 
and we ea gladly refund your $3 
Order an **Aome'' Form today or write 
Sor Free Iilustrated Catalogue with 
detailed information. 
ACMB SALES CO,, Dept. it 0 
£k0 Throon Av.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Write for Illustrated rept etg Evi MeL Cb a aS Ata Mae 91.04) 
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STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also 
nursery furniture. Prices very 
low. Money back if not satisfied, 
Style Book Free. ins One 


You can makecustom-made'shirts at home 
so éasily, and at such a great saving, that 
you will be truly surprised. They will fit 
“him” perfectly, with just the right sleeve 
length, roomy cuffs, full skirt and comfort 
around the neck that you cannot find in 
readymades,. To insure perfect-fitting 


insist upon SMITH'S Neck Bands and] 
see that SMITH'S is stamped on those you buy, 


“At your dealers in Cambric at 15, 18 and 20c, 
also Pongee at 25¢ and Pure Linen at 25¢. Send 


sg} || Shires,” (fully illustrated with charts and dia- 
Arama) or 25¢ for the book and a SMITH'S Neck! 


| Smith Go,, Inc. 149 West 17th Street, New York, 


Write today for the 
free style’ booklet, 
“ Hats for Girls. # 
With it comes the 
second of our series 
of “Stories for Little 
Ladies” 

This 


Booklet 
FREE! 
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book “How I Make My Husband's 








quality.) Mention size, Gilman B, 


THIS BOOK ON 


SHIRT MAKING. 





}hardly recognized him at first; 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 33) 


of flowers in their soft, bright-colored dresses, 
drifted about making themselves generally 
useful—and ornamental!—though, as was 
hardly strange, the direction in which they. 
seemed to drift most frequently was toward 
that magic opening on the stairway into the 
attachés’ house, where the dancing was going 
on. 

After this party was over, nearly all of us © 
went on to the one which the Prince de Bearn, 
the councillor of the French Embessy, was 
giving, literally keeping “open house’’ to all 
his friends, a house gay with poinsettia blos- 
soms and a. great tree glowing with multi- 
colored electric lights, where the traditional 
New Year’s egg-nog was being served, and’ 
where the very atmosphere seemed permeated 
with joyous hospitality and good cheer. 


New Year’s at the White House 


In spite of these festivities, I was up bright 
and early the next morning—not bright and 
early for you, Prue, I know, but bright and 
early for me and for Washington generally— 
to go to the New Year’s reception at the White 
House. I would honestly rather have sat up 
all night than run the slightest risk of being 
one minute late to it, for it began the New 
Year for me in a way I shall never forget. The 
square hall directly inside of the North Door 
was completely filled by the. Marine Band,. 
gorgeous in full-dress uniforms. of scarlet and 
gold and blue, only a narrow passageway in 
the center being left for the guests to ee 
through. ; 

Promptly at eleven o’clock the massive iron. 
gates at the foot of the staircase were flung 
open, the Marine Band burst forth with ‘“ Hail 
to the Chief,” a bugle call rang out, and Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding, followed by the Vice- 
President and Mrs. Coolidge and the members 
of the Cabinet with their wives, and escorted 
by the Presidential aides, came down the stair- 
case and passed through the corridor into the 
Blue Room. The foot of the stairs is directly 
beside one of the doors into the East Room, 
where I was standing, and oh, Prue, I do wish 
you could have been close beside me, and that 
T could have squeezed your hand hard as they 
went past! For that procession of men and 
women, the leaders of the nation today, going’ - 
through an opened gate to the sound of music 
into a room fragrant and beautiful with flowers 
to welcome the representatives of this, and 
every other, great country in the world, seemed 
to me the living symbol of all that the New 
Year should stand for to you, and ‘me, and: 
every woman in America! 

The Diplomatic Corps were received first, 
headed by their dean, the French Ambassador, 
and with them their wives and the delegates 
to the Conference, men and women of many 
nations, and not only men and women, but 
some boys and girls, too; among them the two 
little Chinese girls, the daughters of the supreme 
adviser of the Chinese delegation, in native cos- 
tumes of exquisite dull-blue brocade, which 
contrasted oddly with their neat, shiny, and 
very American little patent leather shoes. I 
saw these same little girls again at the Diplo- 
matic Reception twelve days later, in white 
brocade with wreaths of white leaves in their 
black hair, so dainty and exquisite that they 
were almost ethereal in their loveliness. ‘The 
Right Honorable Arthur Balfour was there in 
full court dress, so different in appearance 
from at the sessions of the Conference that I 
and_ Sir 
Robert Borden, the Premier of Canada, whom 
I bad had the pleasure of chatting with 
and the honor of guiding through the magic —— 
staircase at the Pittmans’ the day before, 
gorgeous in gold braid and blue uniform. 
Sashes and stripes, medals and swords, spurs” 
and service bars and medals of honor flashed oF 
and gleamed on every side. ae rg SNe 
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After the Diplomatic Corps came _ the 
Supreme Court, headed, of course, by the Chief 
Justice, very genial and smiling, with Mrs. 
‘Taft—guests in the house where they were once 
such gracious hosts. Then came the judges 
and justices of other high courts, the District 
Commissioners, the Members of Congress, the 
superior officers of the Army and Navy and 
Marine Corps. After the official greetings had 
taken place, there was a great deal of znofficial 
handshaking and welcoming of each other 
among the guests in the East Room, until, a 
little before one o’clock, we went away. 

Only twelve days elapsed after the New 
Year’s morning reception before the great eve- 
ning reception in honor of the Diplomatic Corps 
was given at the White House—the most 
brilliant and exclusive and important social 
event of the year on the official calendar. It 
was a marvelous, starry, shining night, with 
the rare, light snow, which we so seldom get 
in Washington, powdering the ground, so that 
the effect of the long, double row of globes 
of electric lights running all the way from the 
White House to the Executive Offices, both east 
and west, was unusually lovely. Though the oc- 
casion—to me,at least—lacked something which 
T can not quite define of the impressive symbol- 
ism of the one on New Year’s day, as a specta- 
cle this reception was, of course, even more 
glowing and gorgeous than that, because there 
were so many more women present at it. Mrs. 
Harding looked like a vision from fairyland in 
her white velvet and diamonds. ‘The dresses 
this year have been very beautiful, elegant in 
the real sense of that much-abused word, and 
never bizarre or immodest. Glorious red vel- 
vets, pure white satins with pearl garniture, 
tissues of gold and silver, brocades in blue and 
purple—these are the colors that have been 
much worn! And with them bands of jewels 
of glittering leaves or high, scintillating combs 
for headdresses;: necklaces and tiaras and 
brooches and bracelets that I wonldn’t dare 
try to describe; and huge ostrich-feather fans 
usually contrasting in color with the gowns. 


The Congressional Club Receives 

Last night, for a change, the Hardings 
ceased to be hosts and came as guests to the 
reception in their honor at the Congressional 
Club. Mrs. Lenroot of Wisconsin, the Presi- 
dent of the Club, received with them, and the 
five vice-presidents—Mrs. Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey, Mrs. White of Maine, Mrs. Wat- 
son of Indiana, Mrs. Hoch of Kansas, and 
Mrs. Lee of Georgia, with Mrs. Henderson, 
whose husband was formerly Senator from 
Missouri, and who was one of the founders 
of the Club—alternated at the refreshment 
table, which was perfectly beautiful. In the 
center was a miniature fountain, made of a 
dozen tiny sprays rising and curving inward 
over a surface of water illumined from under- 
neath to a deep, vivid rose-color, surrounded 
by an immense wreath of pink roses, pink car- 
nations, and maidenhair fern. At the ends 
were pink candles under pink shades with silver 
filagree. The remaining clected officers of the 
club, Mrs. Kelley of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Young 
of North Dakota, and Mrs. Hadley of Wash- 
ington, headed the group of assistant hostesses, 
which also included all the members of the 
entertainment committee, the five ex-presi- 


dents of the club, and the chairmen of all other’ 


committees—and there was plenty for us all to 
do, I assure you, for we had a very large and 
very distinguished gathering to entertain! 
_The President and Mrs. Harding had their sup- 
per very cosily at a tiny table in the corner of 
the dining-room with Secretary and Mrs. 
_ Hoover and Senator and Mrs. Lenroot, and 
did a good deal of informal visiting around the 
room after the formal receiving was over, to 
the great delight of everybody. 
_ “Have you done anything this last month,” 
I can imagine you saying to yourself now, 
“except go to receptions?” 
Yes, indeed, my dear, lots of things! I have 
been to several plays and concerts and to the 
_ wonderfully interesting military drills at Fort 
Meyers. The one given in honor of the ac- 
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Elegant, lustrous appearance and fine texture 
matk Holeproof as the hose of style and re- 
finement—and it is famous for its remarkable 
Moderate prices make Hole- 
proof a luxury at the price of economy. Buy 
it for all of the family. 
Silk Faced and Lusterized Lisle for men, women 


wearing qualities. 


and children. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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The Brand Name for Quality Notions 











The finest gown, the most 
delicate lingerie may be 
ruined if touched by a rusty 
fastener or hook and eye. 


“Geo or N1AGARA” Brand, 
smooth-working Fasteners, 
Hooks and Eyes and guard- 
ed Safety Pins. Economical 
because they last. ‘They 
are absolutely rust-proof. 


If your dealer is not yet sup- 
plied, send us his name and 
toc per card for as many 
cards of “The Gem of 
Niagara’ Hooks and Eyes, 
Safety Pins and Snap Fast- 
eners as you may want sent 
you by mail prepaid. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 


Famous for Fine Notions for Over 
Quarter Century. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








HOME SUGGESTION BOOK 


FRHE COPY 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


Practical ideas for home decora- 
tion. Attractive treatments for 
kitchens, bathrooms, drawing 
rooms, porches, halls and all parts 
of the house. Showing the right 
use of Tiles—the enduring dec- 
orative material. Beautiful 
illustrations give ideal color and 
decorative combinations. 


| The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1246 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
et 


In using advertisements see page 4 141 





























What two women 
did to their kitchen 


HE first thing they did, before they did a single thing 

else, was to make it handy. It was an old kitchen and 

had a lot of perplexing problems which they solved and 
without the aid of an “‘all important man,” either. 

It’s a full fledged women’skitchen, arranged by two women 
who “‘do their own work.” 

Not only doit, but doit contentedly and with bursts ofsong. 

It happens one is an artist and the other a sound sensed 
business woman. 

One knew exactly how to use Mello-Gloss for the walls, and 
Linduro Enamel for the woodwork, to create an atmosphere 
of happiness; the other how best to arrange things so they 
could do the most in the least time and with least effort. 

They tell how they didit, in a book they have recently writ- 
ten and called “The House That Is.” 

It’s really a peep into an unusual home from which you 
will surely get some decidedly practical help hints. 

Send 10 cents for the book ‘‘The House That Is.” 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
550 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Factories: Dayton Toronto 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’ .\ 
160-page catalogue free. Please adaress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield. Mass. 


Weighs only 26 I 
Just right for relaxing, comfort, or self hel 





Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y 





Smaller Than a Slipper 
$2 .00 kaon arowan ce 
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Be free from 
financial worries—havea 
pleasant and permanens busi- 
ness that yields a steady, com- 
fortable revenue. Hundreds of men 
and women now sell Hercules Super 
Hose and have increased their in- 
come considerably. You can in- 
crease your income too, ‘Showers 
of Gold’”’ tells how. Write for your 
free copy at once. 
HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 
{| Dept.@ 10th St. & Columbia Ave. 
= Philadelphia 


odorous moth balls, 
Set it in your Closet 


Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minia- 
ture cedar chest con- 


tains a can of pure cedar ofl, which, when opened, floods your 
closet with this clean, cedar forest odor — ending the moth est. 
* At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00. Money Order or Check. 
Full instructions for use. . Send for interesting booklet. We 
also make miniature Lavendar chest, same size, same price, 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 





C0 MFORT FO R ALL Sick or well, user or altendant. 
The Perfected Self Help Chair, pat. 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
ba: Strong, attractive, A touch propels it, 
Goes close to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 80 in. 


ti . 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

credited writers to the Conference, when Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and I sat in the Colonel’s 
box with the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of the Navy and other dignitaries, 
was perhaps the most thrilling, for all the most 
daring stunts were performed that day for our 
benefit, and I grew absolutely breathless with 
excitement! ; 


To Meet Lord and Lady Lee 


A day or two ago, I went to a luncheon, 
given in honor of Lord and Lady Lee, who 
have done such wonderful work for the 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial in England, and 
who have been among the most féted of the 
delegates to the Conference —at which the 
twenty-six guests were all seated at one im- 
mense, round table wonderfully lighted by 
electricity hidden under globes of crimson silk. 
It was one of the most representative groups 
of men and women who are thinking and work- 
ing and acting in a way which is having a very 
far-reaching influence, with which I have ever 
been so intimately placed: Srinivasa Sastri, 
the delegate to the Conference from India; the 
Polish Minister and Princess Lubomirska; the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon; the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. Wallace; 
Senator and Mrs. Owen; Senator and Mrs. 
Harris; Prince Radziwill; the military attaché 
to the Italian Embassy, the Marquis di Ber- 
nezzo and the Marquisa. Don’t the mere 
names suggest to you the variety of interest 
and influence, the stimulating quality of the 
conversation, at such a gathering? And our 
hostess on this occasion, Mrs. Henderson, the 
widow of a former Senator from Missouri, is 
one of the most remarkable persons I have 
ever known in my life—a painter and writer 
of no little ability, a moving spirit—and, 
I may add, a tireless worker for every kind of 
civic improvement and embellishment; a cham- 
pion—in the days when it was far from fashion- 
able to be so—for sanity in diet and exercise, for 
prohibition and woman’s suffrage—a political 
power and a force for freedom. If every rich 
and influential society woman had done what 
she had done, Prue, society would be a very 
different organization! 

But, before I say good-by, I want to tell 
you about two events which were not parties, 
though I regard them as the most significant 
and important of the month: The National 
Agricultural Conference, and the unveiling of 
the Jeanne d’Arc statue. As the daughter of a 
long line of ‘‘dirt farmers,” the wife of one, and 
the sister of two, I am sure that the calljng 
together of four hundred and fifty delegates, 
twenty-six of them women, to confer at the 
Capital on the grave agricultural crisis which 
confronts this country has ‘had a special in- 
terest to you. But it ought to have a special 
interest to all American women, “This is the 
first time,” as Mr. James Morton of Georgia 
put it in his speech before the Convention, 
“that the powers that be have thought enough 
of the real farmers to invite them to Washing- 
ton in an intimate way.” ‘Never before,” 
said Secretary Wallace in beginning his ad- 
dress, “has there been brought together at one ~ 
time a group of men and women who so com- 
pletely represent the agricultural life of the 
country ”’—and he had good reason to say this, 
for more than two-thirds of the delegates are 
actually engaged in farming at the present 
time. The keynote of the event, however, was: 
sounded in another sentence of the Secretary's 
speech—“ The agriculture of the natior is in a 
bad way, and our entire business and industrial 
life is suffering in consequence.” The wife of 
the sm ll-town merchant, the daughter of the __ 
city banker, the woman whose profession is % 
bookkeeping or singing or acting, is going to 
be exactly as much affected by what she com- — 
fortably calls a “rural situation” as the one 
who lives on a farm, and that is why it was 
necessary to have some representatives 
“affiliated industries” at the Conferenc 
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The meetings were held in the large ball- 
room of the Willard Hotel, and I found all the 
sessions, at which Mr. Sydney Anderson, 
Congressman from Minnesota, and Chairman 
of the Congressional Joint Commission of Ag- 
ricultural Industry, acted as chairman, ex- 
tremely interesting; but I think perhaps the 
speeches made on the opening day gave me a 
little more food for thought than any others. 
f assume that you have read the President’s 
which opened the Conference; but I want to 
bring before you again some of the “ high-lights” 
in it that shone very brightly for me: 

“Concerning the grim reality of the present 

crisis in agriculture there can be no difference 
of opinion among informed people. We can 
have no helpful understanding by assuming 
that agriculture suffers alone, but we must 
fairly recognize the fundamental difficulties 
which accentuate the agricultural discourage- 
ments. . . . Agriculture is the oldest and most 
elemental of industries. Every other industry 
is intimately related to and largely dependent 
upon it. . . . The farmer who owns his farm 
is capitalist, executive, and laborer all in one. 
As capitalist, he earns the smaller return on his 
investment. As executive, he is little paid; and 
as laborer he is greatly underpaid in compari- 
son to labor in other occupations. There must 
be a new conception of the farmer's place in our 
social and economic scheme. The time is long 
past when we may. think of farming, as an 
occupation fitting for the man who is not 
equipped for, or who has somehow failed at 
some other line of endeavor. He must be a 
good deal of an engineer; he requires the 
practical knowledge of a trained mechanic; 
he has need of a working knowledge of chem- 
istry—above all, he must have untiring energy 
and a real love and enthusiasm for his splendid 
profession. For such I choose to call the voca- 
tion of the farmer—the most usefu and, it 
ought to be made, the most attractive along 
all lines of human effort.” ' 
_ Following the speeches made by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Agriculture, and Con- 
gressman Anderson, addresses were delivered 
“on the present agricultural situation and 
suggested remedies” by delegates from five 
great regions—the northeastern states, the 
cotton belt, the corn belt, the wheat regions, 
and the range country.. They were very illum- 
inating, and at times very touching and inspir- 
ing, and they all showed great earnestness of 
feeling, and intelligent understanding. When 
Mr. Cornwell of Vermont said, ‘The farmer 
works long hours to make a living. His income 
is too small to enable him to have a stenog- 
rapher or bookkeeper. When he comes in at 
night after long physical labor outdoors he is 
too sleepy to think or figure. Just keep this in 
mind in figuring out farm problems—” I 
thought of how many times I have seen just 
this situation at home. When. Mr. Sykes of 
Kansas said that eleven hundred farm homes 
had been closed in his region in /wo months I 
thought of the dozens and dozens of signs ‘for 
sale” that I had seen motofing across New 
Hampshire last summer; and I did not need the 
facts presented in a speech the following day of 
how the falling off of a demand for certain com- 
modities in Georgia had caused the closing of a 
chemical factory in Colorado, of how a failure in 
Texas had wrought havoc in Maine, to make me 
realize that the problem is a national one, to 
understand the plea that the men from all 
these different regions made for better organi- 
zation, and more real cooperation, for longer 
credit and a greater chance for development. 


A Party at the White House 


-_ I confess that I left the Conference feeling 

rather sober—wishing I could make other 
women feel sober, too! But the day closed on 
a joyful note, after all, for in the evening 
President and Mrs. Harding gave one of their 
wonderful parties at the White House for the 
delegates and their wives, inviting also the 
members of the Agricultural Committee in 
Congress and their wives. I never went to a 
more delightful reception there, for we all 
_ received the never-failing cordial, kindly wel- 
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PREADS 
They’re Novel—They’re Light 


Appealing in their fanciful weaves and dainty 
coloring—so easy to keep fresh and whole- 
some. 


You may choose from a variety of charm- 
ing patterns—clustered stripes, basket-weave 
squares, quaint sampler stitch. In delicate 
rose or blue—snowy white if you prefer. 
The colors are sun-fast and tub-fast. 


They come in all desired sizes—tuck-in or 
cut-out corners, plain or scalloped, bolster 













covers to match. Priced from $3 to $8. 


Write us today for Novelite Style 
Book and samples of fabrics giving 
name of your favorite store. No charge. 


MARGRACE MILLS, Inc., 


JAMES F. WHITE & CO., Inc., 


54 Worth St., New York 
Selling Agents 


What 15c Will Bring You 
Only 15 cents gives youthe Pathfinder 13 

eens, on trial. The Pathfinderis a cheer- From the 
ul illustrated weekly, published at the Na- Hy y 
ee eouwer for BeOD Geary Wn Rres an inde- Nation Ss 
pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe 7 
world’s news in an interesting, understandable Capital 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $layear, The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world, Splendidserial and short 
stories and miscellany, Question Dox answers your questions and 
is a mine of information, Send 1S cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15 cents. does not repay 


us, but we are glad to invest in new friends, Address : 
The Pathfinder, ¢67¢ Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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Two new Spring yarns 
ready—send for new 
sample card free 


SICILIAN FLOSS— new 
silk and worsted yarn for 
light weight sweaters. 
ICGELAND-a fine worsted 
yarn for the sheerest sum- 
mer sweaters. Both these 
f fashionable yarn. come in 








all the smartest colors— 
cornflower, cactus, gera- 
nium, and many others. 
Nowhere else can you buy 
such fine quality yarnsat . 
such low prices. 
Iceland-24cpertoz.skein 
Sicililan-17c “* ‘* “* 
Peace Dale Yarns are the 
finest quality all wool 
worsted yarns direct from 
mill at lowest prices. 
Reliableold New England 
firm, Peace Dale Mills 
Dept. 357,_ 25. Madison, 
Ave., New York. 


Peace Dale Yarns| 


Make this sweater 
for $1.19 


This sweater in any of 
the fashionable shades 

of the lovely newSicil- 

ian Floss costs you 
only $1.19. Everyone 
will admireit. Send 
for free directions 
for knitting this 
sweater, and new jm: 
sample card free. { 


Our big Free Flower 
Circular tells you 
how beginners make 


$100 
timei 


raising flowers on a Ee 


very 


ground, back-yard. FB 
Learnthiseasy and —e 
delightful business, gi 












or eden 


isabel cna ill 




















FOR BIG PR 
Send your name and get Big 
Flower Circular Free by return 


mail. American Horticulture Co. 
Department 60 Des Moines, Iowa 


to $500,spare Be 
n onesummer 





small patch of 
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if} “Etiquette of Wedding 
‘.| Stationery” sent FREE 


A Wedding Invitation is read with fond 
and friendly interest and then too often 
critically examined as to form and quality. 


No apprehension need be felt’ if it is 
Relief-Engraved, for only the new shaded 
letterings are used and papers of the finest 
texture. 


Relief-Engraving 
a new process perfected by us, is identical 
in appearance with the best of plate engrav- 
ing. The modish shaded letterings so 


pe to script can now be bought at 
ess cost, 


Send for FREE Booklet “‘ The 
Etiquette of Wedding Stationery,”’ 
a sample of Relief-Engraving 
and nearest dealer’s name. 


Turner & Porter, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR PRIZE 
RECIPE? If you are working on a recipe 
to submit in the Borden Recipe Club 
contest, June 15th is the final day. If you 
are anewcomer who wishes to enter the 
contest, send for the contest folder. 
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NLY country milk, scrupu- 
lously handled, has the nu- 
tritive value and purity that 
American housewives demand. 





Let the Borden experts supply 
your milk. Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk is available everywhere. It 
is pure country milk with the 
cream left in. It contains all the 
nutriment of ordinary milk, but 
less of the water. It is rich, cream- 
like—good for coffee and cooking. 
Your own grocer can deliver it 
anytime. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building, New York City 


REG. U.S..PAT.OFF. 


UNSWEETENED 


‘aporaTE 
















Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


come that the Chief Executive and his wife 
give to all their guests, and the Vice-President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, the Secretary of State, 
Mrs. Fall, the wife of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. 
Denby, the Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. 
Wallace, assisted them in receiving; the 
beautiful rooms were all splendidly decorated, 
the Marine Band was playing and a delicious 
buffet-supper—chicken salad and rolls and 
sandwiches and coffee, fresh strawberry ice- 
cream and spicy fruit cake—were served in the 
state dining-room on a long table lovely with 
pink carnations in great silver bowls, and tall 
white candles shining in silver candelabra. 


The Jeanne d’Arc Statue 


As to the other great event of the month, it 
was, of course, very different, but very inspiring, 
too—the ceremony of the unveiling of the bronze 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc in Meridian Park on the 
five hundred and tenth anniversary of the birth 
of that simple little peasant girl of Domremy, 
who, through her courage and her faith, 
crowned a king and saved a country. ‘This 
statue is an exact replica of the one by Paul 
Dubois which stands in front of the Rheims 
cathedral, and has been presented, by the 
women of France to the women of America, 
through the Lyceum, a society. of French wo- 
men in New York founded with the purpose of 
bringing about a better understanding between 
French and American women. The position . 
which hasbeen chosen for it is, in my opinion, 
the finest in the Capital, at the top of a hill over- 
looking the whole city toward the Potomac, E 
and though there are, of course, many statues 
to famous men of other countries erected here, 
this is the first one to be put up in honor 
of a woman. 

Long before the hour set for the ceremony, 
the crest of Meridian Hill was covered with 
hundreds of spectators, while directly beneath 
the statue, surrounded by alternating French 
and American flags fluttering in the crisp 
breeze, a small enclosure with reserved seats 
was roped off, and a detail of soldiers from Fort 
'-Meyer and sailors from the Mayflower acted 
as a guard. The statue was covered with two 
enormous French flags, with an American flag 
standing at one side of it anda French flag at 
the other, while beside them the flag of Or- ~ 
leans, Jeanne d’Arc’s own flag, with its lilies 
and fleur de lis, and the Lorraine Cross, the 
emblem of the Lyceum—beautiful banners of 
white and pink satin, magnificently embroi- 
dered with gold thread—were held by young 
girls wearing wide tri-color sashes across their 
breasts. As the official party took their places 
in the grand-stand, the United States Army — 
Band played the “Marche Lorraine.”  Colomel 
Sherrill, who besides being military aide to the 
President is superintendent of public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia and 
executive officer of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, through whom the gift was made and 
who acted as presiding officer, opened the exer- 
cises with a tribute to Jeanne d’Arc and ex-_ 
plained that the gift had been made possible 
through “the self-sacrificing efforts of the mem- 
bers of the Société des Femmes de France and 
especially those of its distinguished President, 
Madame Polifeme.” Dr. Wuchet, the rector 
of the French Church of St. Vincent de 
Paul in New York, offered prayer, - Then 
Madame Polifeme made: the speech of. pre- 
sentation. : 

“For liberty and peace Lafayette brought a 
you his sword,” she said. “For peace and jus- 
tice Jeanne d’Arc brings you her faith. .. . She ~ 
is a living prayer. The faith of Jeanne d’Arc — 
will keep alive the faith of others, and will | 
bring blessing as a perfect example of woman- — e 
hood.” - 

As Madame Polifeme finished speaking, Mrs. 
Harding and Madame Jusserand, the wif 
the French Ambassador, pulled the s th 
drew. the concealing flags gently ims from 























A SallyWhipple Dinner Menu 
Vegetable Soup 
*Roast Beef *Browned Potatoes 
*Baked Corn 
*Bread Butter 
“Strawberry Shortcake 
Coffee 


*The star indicates dishes that 
can be cooked in Fry’s Oven 
Glass. Send for FREE booklet of 
recipes and menus, “A Week- 
End with Sally Whipple.” Write 
H. C. Fry Glass Co. Rochester, Pa. 





Use these glass dishes 


for cooking and serving 
Custard Cup 


These beautiful glass dishes in the oven in Fry’s Oven W5¢ 
will Glass develop new and better 






—bake evenly and quickly flavor. 
Bread Baker 


—stand oven heat You are saved washing 
—reduce the number of extra dishes and you have 
oven failures no greasy baking pans to 


—bring out flavor- scour 


—save extra dishwashing. As for beauty—once you see 
the mother-of-pearl sheen of 
Fry’s Oven Glass, its delicate, 
ever-changing iridescence, 
you will be glad to display 
these dishes on your finest 
damask, and beside your 
choicest silver. 


Oven heat fairly streams 
through the glass—top, bot- 
tom, and sides—and cooks to 
perfection every bit of food 


in the dish. And food keeps 
hot through the meal. 


Tough meat can be made 


‘h tender ae ae 4 Glass in sets, or in single 
n . 
ee ee te pieces from 25 cents up, at 


of these glass dishes. leading department, china, 
Dozens of dishes cooked and hardware stores. 


x D . ~ 
; | Biscuit Tray 
| Re S10) 


Oven Glass 


Manufactured by H. C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, Penna. 


Square Cake °' 


4 
$100 






You can buy Fry’s Oven 
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“The importance of correct window shading 
in the home beautiful 


— How youcan attain perfect light and color harmony with Brenlin 


HE charm of any 
beautiful room is 
largely in the handling of 
its windows. Remove the 
shades and hangings— # 
what havoc is wrought! [Raa 
Your windows are yours & F 
to use. And most fascinat- babes 
ing it is to work with shape hd 
and color and light—to see yas 
your home acquire sud- fie 
denly a new beauty in the | 
glow of lovely windows. ' 
Everywhere there is a new inter- 
est in the possibilities of correct win- 
dow shading. Women of late are 
achieving wonderfully charming 
effects with new ‘colors and new 
textures. You can make your win- 
dows beautiful—easily and inexpen- 
sively. 
As to shading, that most impor- 
tant feature of window decoration, 
Brenlin leaves nothing to be desired, 
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: As. be perfect color harmony and 
VAIN ie charm. 


yey In a wide range of color 
h4am tones, from warm soft tints 
iM to cool restful ones, it en- 
Sables you to attain that 


\ And the rich beauty of 
* Brenlin Jasts. It is made 
by hand—fashioned and 


| 
tel 
ltt. tinted by experts for finish 


in appearance, long-wear 
and smooth operation. 
Brenlin, made without 
a particle of chalk or clay “filling,” 
will not crack, wrinkle, or show 
pinholes. The hottest sun cannot 
fade it nor water spot it. The strains 
of daily usage cannot mar the fine 
linen-like texture of Brenlin; it will 
outwear two or three ordinary 
window shades—it is the most eco- 
nomical shade you can buy. 
For perfect color harmony with 
both the outside and inside of your 


Hanp Maps 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winvow Suape material 


home, get Brenlin Duplex with a 
different color on each side—any 
combination of colors. 

Look for the name Brenlin per- 
forated on the edge. If you don’t 
know where to get this long-wearing 
window shade material, write us; 
we'll see that you are supplied. 


“‘How to shade and decorate your 
windows correctly” —free 


We have your copy of this readable and instruc, 
tive booklet on how to increase the beauty of your 
home with correct shading and decoration of 
your windows. Send for it. Actual samples 
of Brenlin in several colors will come with 1t. 

For windows of less importance Camargo 
or Empire shades give you the best value in 
shades made the ordinary way. 

The Chas. W. Breneman Company; Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—“‘The oldest window 
shade house in America.” 

Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, 
N.J.. Branches: New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 
Owner of the good will and trade marks 
of the J. C, Wemple Co. 


ight Olive Mauve 






the statue, while the band played the Marseil- 
laise and the Star Spangled Banner. In the 
hush that followed, the salute of seventeen 
guns, the proper salute for a Field Marshal 
of France, the military rank of Jeanne d’Are, 
boomed through the silent air. 

The acceptance of the statue by the United 
States Government had been legalized by a 
resolution in Congress, and when the last re- 
verberation of the artillery had died away, 
Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of War, accepted tt 
in behalf of the Government. He is a wonder- 
ful speaker, dignified, sincere, and moving, and 
though I felt at the time of the rites for the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington that I should 
never again hear as perfect a speech as he made 
then in introducing the President, he surpassed 
it as he spoke of Jeanne d’Are, 

“Many individuals have had their day in 
the life of a nation and have acquired a na- 
tional reputation. Only a few have rendered 
such service to mankind that they have at- 
tained international reputation and a perma- 

. nent place in history, Such men and women 
do not belong to the country of their nativity, 
but to the whole world. America has given the 
world two such men—Washington and Lin- 
coln; France has given mankind Jeanne 
CUATG. 57... 

“Since the days of the Shepherd Kings of 
Israel, men have fought and died for liberty, 
but women have made the greater sacrifice. 
It is they who have died the greater death— 
This bronze figure is not only a monument to 
one of the world’s greatest liberators, but to a 
noble and pure woman.” 


From France to America 


After the acceptance of the statue for the 
Government by Mr. Weeks, Mrs. Minor, the 
National President of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, accepted it in behalf of 
the women of America. The final speech of 
the day was made by the French ambassador. 

From the window beside the desk where I 
write, I look over the open space of Sixteenth 
Street to Meridian Park—straight across to the 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc, with her transfigured 
face and uplifted sword, silhouetted against the 
winter sky, clear-cut in the morning sunshine, 
haloed with starlight in the evening. I find 
myself turning toward it often, with the prayer 
that I, as an American woman, and that all 
American women, remembering that greatest 
of all human examples of courage and devotion, 
may grow more worthy every day of the tribute 
‘of the President of France. 

And now, good-by, dearest Prue. My love 
to .you—and the ‘“Homestead’—and the 


Connecticut Valley. 


Always affectionately yours, 
Ton ceo Porhrisar ) = 
P. S. Do look up the time-tables! 


Health and Beautp 
(Continued from page 86) 
the time, a combination of exercise and rest 
is advisable., When a woman can take an 
hour for tennis, golf, horseback riding, or 
swimming, it is well to do it before lunch, 
After lunch, even a twenty-minute — rest, 
if completely relaxed, will do much good. 
The busy woman, who can not follow either 
of these suggestions if she goes to an of- 
fice, would’ do well to start a little earlier, 
‘so that she may have a fifteen-minute walk be- 
fore going to the office. If she is thin and 
nervous and tired, instead of planning to do 


something. between the hour she leaves the of- 
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. BE body 


-fce and dinner hour, it would be best to go 
directly home and relax or rest, if possible. Or, 
_ if she has family duties to perform, let her do 

only those which she must do to avoid selfishly 
putting the burden of her share upon others. 

_ Massage is a valuable form of passive exer- 

cise for thin persons, and when very tired, if it 
can be afforded, it is undoubtedly helpful to 
_ have it before going to sleep. This leaves the 
y relaxed, and the sleep will be better for it. 
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The happiness that comes from living 


in the midst of color is so.easy to acquire, and yet many women are 
afraid of it. They are haunted by unhappy memories of Aunt Abi- 





gail s front parlor 


a terrific riot of reds and blues, yellows and greens, 


with the flowers on the curtains fighting with the fruits on the furni- 
ture, and the fruits on the furniture swearing at the figures on the carpet. 


But that nerve-racking confusion wasn’t really the fault of the 
colors. It was the fault of the figures. With a plain background, you 
can have as many brightand joyous shades as you want—striped and 
figured hangings and gaily painted furniture blooming with decal- 
comania flowers (they’re in vogue again, you know)—so long as you 
cover your floor with a single-toned Klearflax rug, 


A bedroom to be happy in ts pie 
tured here, The warm tone of the 
Klearflaxw rug is the foundation for 
the decorative scheme. The panelled 
walls are painted cafe au fare with 
moldings of a bright soft blue, the 
color of the painted bed and table 
and the lacquered mirrors The arm- 
chair is upholstered luxuriously in 
ashes of roses velvet with sides of 
striped taffeta, Crisp rose organdie 
makes the bedspread and lamp- 
shade, and sharp notes of contrast 
are aves by the clear jade of the 
small bowl and lamp, 


A catalog in color, giving 
essentials ofand suggestions 
for correct room decoration, 
will be sent free on request. 


KlearflaX 
LINEN RUGS 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


What Klearflax ts 


LEARFLAX is a beautiful, thic« 

heavy, reversible, long-wearing floo 
covering made entirely of pure (flax) linen, 
This linen (flax) the sturdiest of all textile 
fibres, is stiff when new, for unlike the in- 
dividual strands of cotton, silk or wool, 
flax fibre is composed of bundles or grouped 
strands. ‘This characteristic stiffness of new 
linen makes Klearflax endurance and 
beauty inseparable forever, for new beauty 
comes as use and wear work their soften- 
ing and refining magic in separating these 
grouped strands, 


A small quantity of these unseparated fibres are 
purposely retained in the yarn for stiffening, Only 
with your hand ‘can you detect their seeming 
harshness, and though the Klearflax surface soon 
wears smooth, the reinforcing fibres still remain 
buried in the yarn to give that sturdiness and flat- 
lying quality so essential in a good rug. 


Klearflax weave and color are being imitated 
with yarna of dead wool, hemp, jute, grass, or 
paper, which cover an even poorer warp substi- 
tute, For years we have pioneered in the develop= 
mentof an all-flax linen yarn, fostering the culture 
of American grown ‘flax for textile uses, Our 





effortshave produceda rug that actually improves 
with wear—one that you can always tell by its 
sturdy feel, ‘To protect you against the cheap un- 
satisfactory substitutes which have sprung up as 
an inevitable result of Klearflax success, you will 
find our trademark in the binding or on the gua- 
rantee label attached, 


A clean rug that improves 
with wear ' 


ILE fabrics hide and absorb dirt, Klearflax re- 

sists dirt, Its firm, tight weave prevents spots 
and dust from penetrating and becoming imbedded. 
Easy work to keep Klearflax clean with broom or 
vacuum, Surface soil and spots vanish when rub- 
bed with a cloth wrung out in Ammonia or Car- 
bona, and all the time you know your rugs are 
clean, Ana fresh, too! For as the yarn is dyed 
before it is spun, vigorous brushing freshens the 
surface and up comes the inimitable flush of 
Klearflax color, 


No wonder, then, that many love their old 
Klearflax, if anything, betterthan new, for Klear- 
flax actually improves with wear—becomes softer 
and more sIk-like, Professional cleaners re-bind 
and, if desired, re-dye Klearflax even after seem- 
ingly hopeless abuse, and this is only possible be- 
cause of the age-old enduring pure linen of which 
Klearflax alone, of all floor coverings, is made. 


" In rugs or by the yard, Also any sisse or shape on special order. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


In using advertisements see page 4. I45 





Oo00 Daddy! Youll catch it 


” 


Uo culling that coconut pie! 


Every one in the family will en- 
joy a real home-made coconut 
pie—if it?s made with Baker’s 
fresh coconut. 


Just as Nature seals the goodness of the 
coconut in the shell, so Baker seals the 
ripe, white meat of selected nuts in a 
can All the rich, natural, wholesome 
flavor and moisture are retained—only 
the labor of opening and grating is 
eliminated. .Baker’s Coconut comes 
from the can exactly as fresh and as 
delicious as when it was taken from 
the shell. 


Use only Baker’s in pies, cookies, 
cakes and candies. It has the real 
ripe coconut flavor. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Coconut Cream Pie 
(Meringue) 
Add beaten yolks of two eggs. a pinch of 
salt and twolevel tablespoons cornstarch 
to one large cup of coconut milk or milk. 
Addone-half cup sugar Place over slow 
fire and add about two-thirds cup of the 
coconut Pourintoa baked crustand cover 
witb stiffly beaten whites of two eggs to 
which two or three tablespoons of pow- 
dered or granulated sugar bave been add- 
ed. Sprinkle one-third cup of coconut on 
top and brown quickly in oven, (If 
Baker’s Coconut in the blue can is used, 
thoroughly press out the coconut milk ) 


Three kinds: 


Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 

Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can, 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 









Aa LARA, 
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BAKE ER'S 
COCONUT 
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The Tale of Triona 


(Continued from page 27) 


“I hope you slept all right.” ; 

“No,” she replied, frankly. ‘That I didn’ t 
do. The adventure was a bit too exciting.” 

Olivia’s dark, eager face was of the kind that 
shows the traces of fatigue in faint shadows 
under the eyes. He swiftly noted them and 
cried out: 

“Vou’re dead tired. It’s damnable.” He 
rose, suddenly angry. ‘‘You ought to go to 
bed at once. Your maid was right. I had no 
business to come at this hour and disturb you.” 

“Tf you hadn’t come,” said Olivia, inwardly 
glowing at the tribute paid by the indignant 
youth, “I should have imagined that you 
looked on last night’s affair as a trumpery 
incident in the day’s work and went to bed and 
forgot all about it.” 

“That’s impossible,” said he. 
haven’t slept a wink.” 

She met and held his eyes longer than she, 
orany one else, had held them. “Do you know 
what I should like to do? Get out of London 
for a few hours and fill my lungs with air. 
Richmond Park, for instance.” 

Soe toana He sighed. 

“There are such things as motor-’buses.” 

He sprang to delighted feet. ‘Would you 
really go on one?” 

She would. 
left him to his heart-beats of happiness, pre- 
sently to reappear, hatted, gloved, and smiling. 

“You’re quite sure you would like to come? 
Your work—?” 

“My work needs the open air as much as I 
do,” said he. 


COTES 


TH EY went forth, boy and girlona jaunt, and 

side by side on the top of the omnibus they 
gave themselves up to the laughter of the pure 
sunshine. At Richmond they lunched, for 
youth must be fed, and afterward went through 
the streets of the old town, and stood on the 
bridge watching the exquisite curve of the river 
embosomed in the very newest of new greenery, 
and let its loveliness sink into their hearts. 
Then they wandered deep into the park and 
found a tree from beneath which they could see 
the deer browsing in the shade, and there they 
sat, happy in their freedom and isolation. 
What they said, most of the time, was no great 
matter. Of the two, perhaps she talked the 
more, for he had said: 

“T am so tired of talking about myself. I 
have been obliged to, so that it has become a 
professional habit. And what there is to be 
known about me, you know. But you—you 
who have lived such a different life from mine— 
I know so little of you. In fact I’ve known 
nothing of English women such as you. You’re 
amystery. Tell me about yourself.” 

So she had begun: “Well, I was born—I 
shan’t tell you the year—of poor but honest 
parents—” 

And then, led on by his eager sympathy and 
his intimate knowledge of her home, she had 
abandoned the jesting note and talked simply | - 
and frankly of her secluded and eventless life. 
With feminine guile, and with last night’s 
new-born mistrust of men, she set a little trap. 

“Did you ever go into my mother’s room?” 

“T don’t think so. Perhaps that was the 
one, the best bedroom, which Olifant always 
kept locked.” 


She felt ashamed of her unworthy suspicion; 


glad at the loyal keeping of a promise to the 
extent of not allowing a visitor even a peep 
inside the forbidden chamber. 

“J think Blaise Olifant is one of the finest 
types England breeds,” she said warmly. 

There was a touch of jealous fear in his 
swift glance, but he replied with equal warmth: 
“You neéedn’t tell me that. Brave, modest, of 
sensitive honor— Ah! A man with a mind so 


cultivated that he seems to know nothing until’ 
you talk with him, and then you find that he 


knows everything. I love him.” 
“T’m glad to hear you say that.” 
“Why? Do you admire him so much?” 


“Tf only I had a car!” | 


She would start forthwith. She 








There’s a Dark Shadow 


on Canning Day 


The dark shadow on canning day is 
fear of spoilage. 


Every jar of fruit or veserenile rep- 


resents good material and earnest — 


labor. If one can in six, or one in 
a dozen, or even one in a much 
larger number, is doomed to fer- 
mentation, some of the ccone of 
home canning is lost. 


There is no reason, however, why 
home canned products should ever 
spoil. “With fresh product, proper- 
ly sterilized and sealed with GOOD 
LUCK rubbers, the family’s reserve 
of food is as safe as their savings in 
the bank.” Our book on cold pack 
canning ives instructions and tables 
for sterilization, and GOOD LUCK 
jar rubbers can be bought practically 
everywhere. 


*GOOD @ LUCK 


come packed with Atlas H-% Seal and other 
high quality glass jars. They are sold at good 
grocery and hardware stores throughout the 
country. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 10c for sample dozen. For 6c in stamps 


we will mail you our book on ‘‘Cold Pack “Cani- 


ning,’”’ with many excellent recipes, 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER COMPANY — 
20 HAMPSHIRE STREET | ate 
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YouWll LikeT his! 


COX Gelatine dessert 

which is exceptionally 
good, easy to prepare and 
economical as well, is called 
Apple Gateau. 


APPLE GATEAU 
(Serves four or five people) 
1 envelope Cox’s Gelatine 
Ye cup (% pint) cold water 
1 lb. apples 
% cup (% Ib.) sugar 
1 cup (% pint) hot water 
% lemon 
Red color 
Custard or cream 


Mix Gelatine with cold water. 
Slice apples into a saucepan, add 
sugar, hot water, grated rind and 
juice of lemon. Cook slowly and 
when tender, rub through a sieve, 
add color and Gelatine which has 
been dissolved over fire. Cool and 
turn into a glass dish, set in a cool 
place four hours and serve with 
custard or cream. 


You will find Cox’s Gelatine a 
great convenience and economy. 
Keep some always on hand. You can 
use it for desserts of all kinds and 
jellies, and for soups, savories and 
salads as well. It is pure, un- 
flavored and unsweetened. Send 
for a copy of Cox’s Gelatine Reci- 
pes. It is free. 


COX GELATINE COMPANY 
_ Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York 
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-|tions of Victoria, they alighted. He walked 


“Tt isn’t that,” she parried. “It’s on your 
account. One man’s generous praise of another 
does one’s heart good.” She threw out her 
arms as though to embrace the rolling park of 
infinite sward and majestic trees. “TI love big 
things,”’ she said. 

Whereupon Alexis Triona thanked his stars 
for having led him along the true path. 

Who can say that in after years these twain, 
when they shall have grown old and have gone 
through whatever furnaces Fate—either per- 
sonal destiny or the Fate of Social Institutions 
—imay prepare for them, will not retain imper- 
ishable memories of the idyll of that sweet 
spring day? There they sat, youth spiritually 
communing with youth; the girl urged by femi- 
nine instinct to love him for the dangers he had 
passed; the young man aflame with her beauty, 
her charm, her dryad elusiveness. 

If he had spoken, declared his passion in 
lovers’ set terms, perhaps her heart might have 
been caught by the glamour of it all, and she ! 
might have surrendered to his kisses, and they 
might have journeyed back to London in a state 
of unreprehensible yet commonplace beatitude. 
And the memory would possibly have been j 
marked by a white stone rising stark in an air- | 
less distance. But he did not speak, held back | 
by a rare reverence of her maidenhood and her 
perfect trust; and in her heart flowered grati- | 
tude for his sensitiveness to environment. So | 
easy for a maladroit touch to mar the perfec- 
tion of an exquisite hour of blue mist and | 
mystery: So again, who knows but that in the 
years to come the memory will be marked by a ° 
fragrance, a shimmer of leaves, a haze over } 
greensward, incorporated impalpably with the } 
dear ghost of an immortal day? 

They returned on the top of the omnibus, 
rather late, and on thé way they spoke little. , 
Now and then he glanced sideways at her, and | 
met her eyes and caught her smile, and felt | 
content. At the terminus of the omnibus 
route, in the raging, busy precincts of the sta- 





with her to her door in Victoria Street. 

“Your words have been singing in my ears,” | 
said he, ‘‘‘I love big things.’ To me, today has 
seemed a big thing.” 

“And I’ve loved it,” she replied. 

eoPruter.” 

Prue.” j 





j 


HE sped up to her room somewhat dazed, | 
conscious of need to keep her balance. So | 
much had happened in the last four and twenty | 
hours. The shudder of the night had still hor- | 
rified her flesh when she drew the young man 
out into the wide daylight and the open air, | 
and now it had passed away, as though it had 
never been, and a new quivering of youth tak- 
ing its place ran like laughter through her 
bodily frame and her heart and her mind. 

“H’m. Your outing seems to have done you 
good,” said the impassive Myra, letting her in. 

“My first day’s escape from a fetid prison,” 
she said. 

“T suppose you know what you’re talking | 
about,” said Myra. 

Olivia laughed and threw her arm round 
Myra’s lean shoulders. 

“Of course I do!” 

“He ain’t much to look at.” 

Olivia, flushing, turned on her. 
knew a more abominable woman.” 

“Then you’re lucky,” retorted Myra, and 
faded away into her kitchen. 

Olivia, mirthful, uplifted, danced, as it were, 
into the sitting-room, and began to pull off her 
gloves. Suddenly her glance fell on a letter 
lying on her writing table. She frowned slightly 
as she opened it, and as she read, the frown 
grew deeper. It was from Bobby Quinton. 
What his dearest of dear ladies would think of 
him he left on the joint knees of the gods and 
of his dearzst lady—but—but the wolves were 
at his heels. He had thrown them all that he 
possessed, fur coat, watch and chain, diamond 


“T never 


studs, and having gulped them all, they were |- 


still in fierce pursuit. In a fortnight would he 
have ample funds to satisfy them. But now 
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The Tale of Triona 


of metaphor. But still, there he was aux abois 
Fifty pounds, just for a fortnight. Could the 


| dearest of dear ladies see her way—? 


| which she enclosed in an envelope 


She went to her desk and wrote out a check 
To save her 


| soul alive she could not have written Bobby 


Quinton an accompanying line 


IX 


| HERE, all in a rush of twenty-four hours, 


| woman out for adventure. 


was a glut of incident for a young 
Triona had only 


| made his effect on the romantically feminine 
| within Olivia by his triumphant rescue. As 





to that he need have had no misgivings. So 
once did Andromeda see young Perseus, calm 
and assured, deliver her from the monster. 
Triona’s felling of Mavenna appealed to the 
lingering savage woman fiercely conscious of 
wrong avenged, but his immediate and care- 
less mastery of the situation struck civilized 
chords. 

As for Mavenna, her flesh still shuddered at 
the memory of those few moments of insult. 
What he said she could scarcely remember. 
The inextricable clutch of his great arms around 
her body and the detestable kisses eclipsed 
mere words. Unwittingly his hug had com- 
pressed her throat so that she could not scream. 
There had been nothing for it but the slipper 
unhooked by the free arm, and the doughty heel. 
The two extravagances had, in a way, counter- 
acted each other, setting her, by the morning, 
in a normal equilibrium. She tried to explain 
the phenomenon by deciding that she had 
spent the night in striking a moral balance- 
sheet. 

She went the next morning to Lydia’s hat 
shop, and, in the little room which Sydney 
Brooke had called her cubby-hole, a nine-foot- 
square boudoir office reeking with Lydia’s 
scent and with Heaven knows what scandals 
and vulgaritics and vanities of post-war Lon- 
don, she poured out her tale of outrage. 

After listening with indulgent patience, 
Lydia remarked judicially: “I told you, my 
dear child, when you came to London, that the 
first lesson you had to learn was to take care of 
yourself.” 

Olivia flashed. She had taken care of herself 
well enough. But that brute Mavenna—what 
about him? 

“Everybody knows Mavenna,” replied Ly- 
dia. ‘No girl in her senses would have trusted 
herself alone with him.” 

“And with that reputation, he’s a friend of 
yours and Sydney’s?”’ 

Lydia shrugged her plump shoulders. 
“Really, my dear, if one exacted certificates 
of lamblike innocence signed by a high celestial 
official before you admitted any one into the 
circle of your acquaintance, you might as well 
go and live on a desert island.” 

“But this man’s a beast, and you’ve known 
it all along,”’ cried Olivia. 

“Only in one way.” 

“But—my God! Isn’t that enough?” 
Olivia stood, racked with disgust and amaze- 
ment, over her mild-eyed, philosophic friend. 
“What would you have done if you had been 
in my place?” 

“T could never have been in your place,” 
said Lydia. “T should have been too wise.” 

“How?” 

“The knowledge of men, my dear, is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” 

“And I ought to have known?” 

“Of course. At any rate you’ll know in the 
future.” 

“T shall. You may be dead certain I shall,” 
declared Olivia, in her anger and excitement 
seizing a puckered and plaited cushion from the 
divan by which she stood. ‘And if ever I—” 

“Don’t, darling, you'll tear it,” said Lydia 
calmly. 

Olivia heaved the cushion back impatiently, 
“What I want to know is this: Are you and 
Sydney going to remain friends with Ma- 
venna?” 
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“T’m afraid we'll have to,” replied Lydia. 
“Mavenna and Sydney are in all sorts of big 
things together.” 

“Well, when next you see him, Lydia, look 
well into his face and ask him what he thinks 
of the heel of my slipper and Mr. Triona’s fist. 
He’s not only a beast. He’s a worm. When I 
think of him picking himself up after being 
knocked down by a man half his size—” she 
laughed a bit hysterically. “Oh—the creature 
is outside the pale!” 

Lydia shook her fair head. “I’m sorry for 
you, my dear. But he’s inside all right.” 

“Then I’m not going to be inside with him,” 
cried Olivia. 

And like a little, dark dust-storm, she 
swirled out of the office, and through the shop, 
into the great freedom and spaciousness of the 
streets. And that, for Olivia, was the end of 
night-clubs and dancing as a serious aim in life, 
and a host of other vanities. 

A few mornings afterward Lydia sailed into 
the flat and greeted Olivia as though nothing 
had happened. She seemed to base her philoso- 
phy of life on obliteration of the past, yesterday 
being as dead as a winter’s day of sixty years 
ago. Would Olivia lunch with Sydney and 
herself at some riverside club? Sydney, having 
collected Mauregard, would be calling for them 
with the car. The day was fine and warm, the 
prospect of the cool lawn reaching down to the 
plashing river allured, and she liked Mauregard. 
Besides she had begun to take a humorous view 
of Lydia. She consented. Lydia began to talk 
of her wedding fixed for the middle of July, of 
the clothes that she had and the clothes that 
she hadn’t—the ratio of the former to the latter 
being that of loin-cloth to the stock of Sel- 
fridge’s. When she was serious-minded, Lydia 
always expressed herself in terms of raiment. 

“And you'll have to get some things too, as 
you're going to be bridesmaid.” 

“Am I?” asked Olivia, this being the first 
she had heard of it. ‘And who’s going to be 
best man—Mavenna?” 

Lydia looked aghast. So might a band of 
primitive Christians have received a suggestion 
of inviting the ghost of Pontius Pilate to a com- 
memorative supper. “My dear child, you 
don’t suppose we’re going to ask that horror 
to the wedding?” 

“The other day,” Olivia remarked dryly, “T 
understood that you and Sydney loved him 
dearly.” 

Lydia sighed. “I’m beginning to believe 
that you’ll never understand anything.” 

So the breach, if breach there were, was 
healed. Olivia, relating the matter to Triona 
at their next meeting, qualified Lydia’s attitude 
as one of callous magnanimity. 

Meanwhile her intimacy with the young man 
began to ripen. 





ONE evening Janet Philmore invited her to 

dine at the Russian Circle of a great 
woman’s club, which was entertaining Triona at 
dinner. This was the first time she had seen him 
in his character of modest lion; the first time, too, 
she had been in a company of women groping, 
however clumsily, after ideals in unsyncopated 
time. To all these women the present state of 
the upheaved world was of vast significance. In 
Lydia’s galley no one cared a pin about it save 
Sydney Rooke, who cursed it for its interference 
with his.income. But here, as was clearly con- 
veyed in the opening remarks of the chairwoman, 
a novelist of distinction, every one was intellec- 
tually concerned with its infinite complexity of 
aspect. To them, the guest of the evening, 
emerging as he had done from the dizzying 
profundities of the whirlpool, was a figure of 
uncanny interest. - 

“Tt’s the first-hand knowledge of men like 
him that is vital,’ Miss Blenkiron whispered, 
when the chairwoman sat down. ‘‘T should so 
much like to meet him.” 

“Would you?” said Olivia. “That’s easily 
managed. He’s a great friend of mine.” 

And she was suddenly conscious of having 
acquired vast and sudden merit in her neigh- 
bor’s eyes. 

Triona pleased her beyond expectation. The 
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function, so ordinary to public-dinner going 
London, was new to her. She magnified the 
strain that commonplace, even though sincere, 
adulation could put upon a guest of honor. She 
felt a twinge of apprehension when he stood up, 
in his loose boyish way, and brushing his brown 
hair from his temples, began to speak. But ina 
moment or two all such feelings vanished. He 
spoke to this assembly of a hundred, mostly 
women, much as, in moments of enthusiasm, he 
would speak to her. And indeed, often catch- 
ing her eye, he did speak to her, subtly and 
flatteringly bringing her to his side. 

He had a great success. Woman, although 
she knows it perfectly well, loves to be told 
what she wants and the way to get it: she will 
never follow the way of course, having a tortu- 
ous thorny and enticing way of her own, but 
that doesn’t matter. ‘The principle, the end, 
that is the thing: it justifies any amazing means. 
He sat down amid enthusiastic applause. 
Flushed, he sought Olivia’s distant gaze and 
smiled. Then she felt, thrillingly, that he had 
been speaking for her, for her alone, and her 
eyes brightened and flashed him a proud 
message. 

She met him a while later in the throned 
drawing-room of the club, rather a shy and em- 
barrassed young man, heading a distinct course 
toward her through a swarm of kind yet preda- 
tory ladies. She admired the simple crafts- 
manship of his approach. 

“How are you going to get home?” he 
asked. 

The adorable carelessness of twenty shrugged 
its shoulders. “I don’t know. The Lord will 
provide.” 

“Tf you can’t find a taxi, will you walk?” 

The question implied a hope so obvious that 
she laughed gaily. ‘‘There are buses also and 
tubes.” 

“Tn which you can’t travel alone at this 
time of night.” 

She scoffed, ‘Oh, can’t I?” But his mani- 
fest fear that she should encounter satyrs in 
train or omnibus pleased her greatly. 

“father’s dining at his club close by and is 
calling for me. He will see that you get home 
safely,” said Janet Philmore. 

“Tt’s miles out of your way, dear,” said 
Olivia. “I'll put myself in the hands of Mr. 
Triona.” 


O, taxis being unfindable, they walked to- 
gether through the warm London night to 
Victoria Street. It was then that he spoke of 
his work, the novel just completed. Of all 
opinions on earth, hers was the one he most 
valued. Tf only he could read it to her and have 
the priceless benefit of her judgment! Secretly 
flattered, she modestly depreciated, however, 
her critical powers. He persisted, attributing 
to her unsuspected qualities of artistic percep- 
tion. At last, not reluctantly, she yielded. He 
could begin the next evening. 

The reading took some days. Olivia, new to 
creative work, marveled exceedingly at the 
magic of the artist’s invention. The person- 
ages of the drama—imaginary, he said—lived 
as real beings. She regarded their creation as 
uncanny. 

“But how do you know she felt like that?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled. “I 
can’t conceive her feeling otherwise.”’ 

Yet for all her wonder, she brought her swift 
intelligence to the task of criticism. Not since 
her mother’s illness had she taken anything so 
seriously. She lived in the book, walking 
meanwhile through an unreal world. Her 
golden words, on the other hand, the young 
man. captured eagerly and set down in the 
margin of the manuscript. Half-way through 
the reading, they were on terms of Christian 
names. Minds so absorbed in an artistic pur- 
suit grew impatient of absurd formalities of 
address. They slipped almost imperceptibly 
into the Olivia and Alexis habit. 

Many a time they could have read no 
more. Just one swift movement, glance, or 
cry on the part of the man, and the pulses of 
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youth would have throbbed wildly together. 
He knew it. The knowledge was at once his 
heaven and his hell. A less sensitive human 
thing would not have appreciated the quivering 
and vital equipoise. Many a time he parted 
from her with the farewell of comradely inti- 
macy on his lips, and when the lift had depos- 
ited him on the street level his heart was like 
lead and his legs as water, so that he stumbled 
out into the lamp-lit dark of night like a para- 
lytic or a drunken man. 

And that which was good in him warred 
fiercely against temptations more sordid. As 
far as he knew, she was a woman of fortune. 
So did her dress, her habit of life, her old com- 
fort-filled Medlow home, proclaim her. Of her 
social standing as the daughter of Stephen Gale 
who bawled out. bids for yelts and rams in the 
Medlow market place, he knew or understood 
very little. Her fortune was a fact. His own, 
the few hundreds which he had gained by 
“Through Blood and Snow,” was rapidly dis- 
appearing. The failure of the new book meant 
starvation or reversion to. Cherbury Mews. 
Married to a woman with money he could 
snap his fingers at crust or livery. . . . For the 
time he conquered. 


"THE end of the reading coincided more or less 

with Midsummer Quarter Day. Bills from 
every kind of coverer or adorner of the feminine 
human frame fell upon her like a shower of 
autumn leaves. She sat at her small writing 
desk, jotted down the amounts, and added 
them up with a much-sucked pencil point. 
The total was incredible. With fear at her 
heart she rushed round to her bank for a note 
of her balance. It had wofully decreased since 
January. Payment of all these bills would 
deplete it still more wofully. The rent of 
the Towers and the diminishing income on 
the deposit account were trivial items set 
against her expenditure. At the present rate 
a. couple of years would see her penniless. 
For the first time since her emancipation from 
Medlow fetters she had the feeling of sign- 
ing her own death-warrant on every check. 
Heroic resolves were born of these days of 
depression. 

As a climax to her worries came Bobby 
Quinton, one afternoon. What had he done 
to offend his dearest of ladies? Why had she 
stopped the dancing lessons? Why did Percy’s 
see her no more? 

“T’m fed up with Percy’s and the whole 
gang,” said Olivia. 

“Not including me, surely?” cried the young 
man with a dog’s appeal in his melting, brown 
eyes. 

"She was kind. At first, she had not the 
heart to pack him off to the froth and scum of 
social life to which he belonged. He had the 
charm of unsuccessful youth so pathetic in 
woman’s eyes. 

“Tf. you. are,’ said he, ‘I’m dene for. I’ve 
no one to look to but you, in the wide world.” 

Here was responsibility for the safety of a 
human soul. Olivia gave him sound advice, 
repeating many an old argument and feeling 
enjoyably maternal. But when Bobby grew 
hysterical, and, with mutation of sex, quoted 
the Indian Love Lyrics and professed himself 
prepared to die beneath her chariot wheels; and 
threatened to do so if she disregarded his burn- 
ing passion, she admonished him after the 
manner of twentieth-century maidenhood. 

“My good Bobby, don’t be an ass.” 

But Bobby persisted in being an ass, with 
the zeal of the dement. He became the 
fervent lover of the cingue cento Bandello— 
and, with his dark eyes and hair, looked the 
part. Imploring, he knelt at the feet of the 
divinity. . 

“That’s all very well, my dear boy,” said 
Olivia, unmoved by his rhapsody, “all very 
nice and all very beautiful. But what do you 
want me to do?” 

Of course he wanted her to marry him there 
and then: to raise him from the hell he was in 
to the heaven where she had her pure habita- 
tion. With her he could do great things. He 
guaranteed splendid achievements. 
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HEN you install a PITTSBURG 

AUTOMATIC GAS WATER 
HEATER, you always have hot 
water without a moment’s delay. Noone 
need run downstairs to light this heater— 
it’s automatic. The PITTSBURG lights 
itself.and.heats water as fast as you neéd 
it. Turn the faucet—hot.water in un- 
limited quantities!! It responds imme- 
diately to the call for good clean hot 
water any hour of the day or night. 





When you’ve drawn all you need, the 
Pittsburg turns off the gas automati- 
cally. People sometimes forget, but a 
Pittsburg never wastes a foot of gas. 


Pittsburg Gas Water Heaters are made 
in 18 sizes. There are sizes to suit small 
or large families—and extra large sizes 
for clubs, institutions and larger build- 
ings. We see that every purchaser 
secures just the right size for his particu- 
lar hot water requirements. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN. A small 
first payment puts a Pittsburg in your 
home. Easy deferred payments take 
care of the balance. You’ll never miss 
the payments and you will have the plea- 
sure of knowing that you’ve given your 
home a convenience that makes it more 
up-to-date and comfortable. 





Look up the Pittsburg dealer in your 
city—the gas company or one of the 
prominent plumbers, or write us the num- 
ber of hot water faucets in your home 
and the number of people in your family. 
We will recommend the proper size Pitts- 
burg for your needs. At the same time 
we will send you a.free copy of the 
“WELL MANAGED HOME,” an in- 
teresting little book, which tells the 
whole story of better hot water service. 


Be Sure You Get a Pittsburg 
PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Offices and Display Rooms in All Principal Cities 


x 
Pittsburg 


WATER HEATERS 
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A New Delicacy made with 


Delicious Lima 
Beans | 


—Here’s a Recipe to Try. 


ENUINE California Lima Beans, with 

that nut-like, tempting flavor, make 
most. attractive and nutritious dishes for 
either luncheon or supper. 

Below is recipe for Lima Bean Chowder. 
You will gain everyone’s approval with this 
new dish. 

Delicious lima beans,—genuine California 
limas,—are rich in nutrition, too. Like meat, 
they contain an abundance of energy-producing 
protein, and almost as much carbohydrates 
as wheat. 

Serve them often—there are so many ways 
to prepare them, and they are so good that 
you will never tire of them. 

Note the r2 “Meatless Menus” mentioned 
below. Let us send you these so you can 
introduce delicious, genuine California Seaside 
Lima Beans in your home. 


Lima Bean Chowder 


I cup dried baby lima beans, 
tomatoes, 4 teaspoon soda, salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 
2 tablespoons butter, 1 tablespoon flour, 144 cups milk. 

Cut onion very fine and brown in 1 tablespoonful 
butter. Put beans in kettle. Add seasonings. Cover 
with water and simmer until tender. _ Make white sauce 
of 1 tablespoonful butter, flour and milk. Add to 
ehowder and cook until slightly thickened. Heat toma- 
toes, strain, and add soda. Add to chowder just before 
serving. Serves about five. 


I small onion, % can 


12 Free Menus With Recipes 
Mail coupon below and we'll send you, free, 
12 ‘*Meatless Menus’’ with complete, tested 
recipe for each bean dish. 


You can be sure of getting genuine limas by 
asking for Seaside Lima Beans, large size or baby 
limas. Either size is equally good in anv recipe. 
“‘Seaside’’ are the selected, thin-skinned, tender, nut- 
like beans—the finest limas grown. So don’t say 
merely ‘‘limas’' when you order. ‘ 

Try tonight, just to learn how good they are. 
You'll serve them at least twice a week thereafter. 


‘SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


always ask your retailer for 
“ Seaside’: Lima Beans. 

He'll gladly show vou the large 
sack stamped ‘‘Seaside.” in which 














, eae tee : . 
SEASiD these beans are shipped to him. 
: Una ata ee Some retailers can supply con- 
| 






venient 2-Ib. cartons labeled “Sea- 
side Lima Beans."’ 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. M-16 OxnarpD, CALIFORNIA 


eeietaleteniontaietentetentededetocte 


i California Lima Bean Growers Assn., 1 
Dept. M-16 Oxnard, California. 


Please send me. without charge, the 12 


“‘Meatless Menus,’’ with complete tested recipe 
| for each bean dish. 
INGEDE “eto scien Mera see ace rerio : 
: SETS He TS I. en. eee eee Pe Be 1 
l Citys hte. eter Stabe eee nec | 
= ot et ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
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The Tale of Triona 


“Before a woman marries a man,’ said 
Olivia, “she rather wants an achievement or 
two on account.” 

“Then you don’t love me; you don’t trust 
me?” exclaimed the infatuated young man, 
ruffling his sleek, black hair. 

“T can’t say that_I do,” replied Olivia 
growing weary. “If you'll tell me what sort of 
fascination you possess, I’ll give it due con- 
sideration.” 

“Then I may as well go away and blow my 
brains out,” he cried tragically. 

“Vou might better go and use such brains 
as you have in doing a man’s work,” retorted 
Olivia. 

He reproached her mournfully. “How un- 
kind you are!” 

“Took here, Bobby—” she said, rising from 
her chair by the tea-table and dominating him 
with a little gesture, “don’t get up. You 
sit there. You’ve asked me to marry you, 
because you think I’m rich. Hold your 
tongue,” she flashed, as he was about to speak. 
“T'll take all the love and that sort of thing 
for granted. But if I was poor, you wouldn’t 
have thought of it. At the back of your 
mind you imagine that if I married you, we 
could lead a life of Percy’s and the Savoy and 
Monte Carlo and the South Sea Islands, and 
you needn’t do another stroke of work all your 
life long.” 

He leaned forward in his chair, protesting 
eagerly that it wasn’t true. He would marry 
her tomorrow were she penniless. She had his 
salvation, soul and body, in her hands. He 
hungered for work, but the coils of his present 
life had a strangle hold on him. Suddenly he 
rose and advanced a step toward her. 

“Listen, Olivia. If you won’t marry me, 








will you help me in other ways? I’m desperate. 
You think you know something about the 
world. But you don’t. I’m up against it. It 
may mean prison. For the love of God lend me 
a couple of hundred pounds.” 

The ugly word “prison” sent a stab through 
her heart, but immediately afterward the 
common-sense of her Gale ancestry told her 
either that he was lying, or, if it were true, that 
he deserved it. She asked coldly, 

“What have you been doing?” 

“T can’t tell you,” he said. 
trust me.” 

“But I don’t, and that is why I can’t lend 
you two hundred pounds.” 

“You refuse?’’ His soft voice became a 
snarl, and his lip curled unpleasantly back 
beneath the little, sickly moustache. 

“Of course I do.” 

“T don’t know how you dare, after all the 
encouragement you’ve given me.” 


“You must 


She stared at him aghast. ‘“ Encourage- 
ment?” 
“Ves. Didn’t you make me dance atten- 


dance on you at Brighton? MHaven’t you 
brought me here over and over again? You’ve 
behaved damnably to me. You’ve made me 
waste my time. I’ve turned down other women 
who would have only been too glad—” 

In horror she flew to the door and threw it 
open. “Go,” she said. 

She crossed the landing and rang the lift 
bell and returned to the hall, where he met her 
and threw himself on his knees and looked up 
at her with wild, hunted eyes. 

“Forgive me, Olivia. For God’s sake, for- 
give me. I was mad. I didn’t know what I 
was saying. Shut that door, and I’ll tell you 
everything.” 

But Olivia passed him by into the sitting- 
toom and stood with her back against the door 
until she heard the clash of the lift-gates and 
the retreating footsteps of Bobby Quinton. 


SHE did not recover till the next afternoon, 
when Triona called to take her to the 
Blenkirons’ Sunday intellectual symposium in 
Fielders Park. She welcomed him impulsively 
with both hands outstretched, as a justification 
of her faith in mankind. — - 
“You can’t tell how glad I am to see you!” 











DECORATED 
/N GOLD 


HALLS TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


The circle enclosing the words 
“Hall’s China” on a teapot is the 
identification for which lovers of 
good tea look 
when purchasing. 

This Folder 
tells how tea should 
be made and shows 
Hall's Teapots in color. 
If your nearest dealer. 
cannot show you Hall 
pots, write for the fold- 
er and we will tell you 
where you may con- 
veniently buy. 


Hall China Company 
Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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DIAMONDS & SUPER - EXCELLENCE 
Diamonds may be secured by mail fromtius 
Establishment with perfect satisfaction, for 
the reason that only Gems of first quality 
are permitted to enter this collection 
Rings - Bar Pins _- Bracelets 

Correspondence imvite@ 


‘Toe Girt Book~-1922 contains 
Jewels-Silver-Watches- Clocks -China- 
Glass andNovelties-from which may be 
selected articles of distinction-most appropriate 
as Wedding or other Gifts -/lailed upon request 


Wepoine InviTaTionse"4 ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Anmniversary-Reception-Dinner-Dance-Bri. 

and Debut Trivitalome: Tea and Dinner Ce 

Correct Stationery forall Social Functions- 

KindIvmention which of the above 1s desired 
and samples will be mailed 





COLSON WHEEL CHAIRS 


_and Cripples’ Tricycles = 


D4 THE COLSON CO. | 
~ 4400 Cedar St. Elyria, O " Catalog § 
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ome-Making as a Profession’ 





Isa 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid — Tbe 
positions or for home-making efficiency, ; 








Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, mM I 


TOUT women, now, may dress 

in latest fashion. They can 
follow the latest mode, fashions 
of the hour—and look slender. 
They can procure ultra-modish 
clothes—with slenderizing lines— 
ready to put right on and wear. 
Lane Bryant specializes in providing 


just such clothes. Fashions of the hour 
re-designed with lines that slenderize. 


Prices Very Low 


The finest materials and the best work- 
manship—always. Yet prices are very 
low, for Lane Bryant manufactures as 
well as designs— and sells direct to you. 

Our service is nation wide. The Lane 
Bryant stores in New York, Chicago and 
Detroit serve daily the elite of the land. 
The Lane Bryant Style Book brings this 
service to you, right to your very door. 


Style Book Free 


Sent free—the new Lane Bryant Style Book, 
the only style book published exclusively for 
stout women. 76 pages. Pictures smartest, new 
Spring and Summer Coats, Suits, Dresses, Cor- 
Geta Underwear. Sizes 39 to56 bust. Write today 


DELI gio ls: 


else eet NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue 





‘“‘An Intensely Practical Book” 
—New York Evening Post. 


SPENDING THE 


FAMILY INCOME 
By S. AGNES DONHAM 


Miss Donham, a recognized authority on household 
/ economics, shows how the family income can be 
divided to cover the six principal items into which 
| the expenses naturally fall,—savings, food, shelter, 


_ clothing, operating and development. 
The author lists tables and colored charts which 
should be of immediate service to every one of mod- 
erate means, and which may be increased in scale to 
- fit the needs of larger incomes. 


_ $1.75 at all Booksellers, or of the Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


4 Dept.N, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











“And you,” said he, kissing first one hand 


and then the other, “can’t tell how good I 
think God is to me.” 


x 


HE brought great news. Not only had his 

publishers thought well of the novel and 
offered him good terms, including a substantial 
advance, but they professed themselves able to 
place it serially in England for a goodly sum. 
They had also shown him the figures of the 
half-yearly return on American sales of 
“Through Blood and Snow,” which tran- 
scended his dream of opulence. 

“T had forgotten America,” he said naively. 

“Vou’re nothing if not original,’ she 
laughed. “That’s what I like about you.” 

He insisted on the wild extravagance of a 
taxi to the garden city. All that money, he 
declared, had gone to his head. He felt the 
glorious intoxication of wealth. When they 
were about to turn off the safe highway into 
devious garden city paths, he said, 

“Let us change our minds and go straight 
on to John o’ Groat’s.” 


“All right. Let us. We’re on the right 
road.” 

He swerved toward her. “Would you? 
Really?” 


She opened her bag and took out her purse. 
“Y’ve got fifteen and sevenpence. How much 
have you?” 

“About three pounds, ten.” 

She sighed. “This unromantic taxi-man 
would charge us at least five pounds to take us 
there.” 

“We can turn back and fill our pockets at 
the bank.” 

“Tt’s Sunday.” 

“T never before realized the blight of the 
British Sabbath.” 

“So we’re condemned to Fielders Park.” 

“But one of these days we'll go, you and I 
together, to John o’ Groat’s—as far as we can— 
and then—” 

“And then?” 

“And then we'll take a ship and sail and sail 
until we come to the Fortunate Isles.” 

“You'll let Myra come, too?” said Olivia, 
deliciously anxious to keep to the playful side 
of an inevitable road. 

“Of course. We'll find her a husband. 
cabin-boy. Pour mousse wn cherubin.” 

‘““And when we got to the Fortunate Isles, 
what should we do there?” 

“We should fill our souls with sunlight, so 
that we could use it, when we came back to our 
work in this dark and threatening modern 
world.” 

The girl’s heart leaped at the reply. 

“T’ll go up to John o’ Groat’s with you 
whenever you like,” she said. 

But the taxi, at that moment drawing up 
before the detached toy villa, whose “ Ever- 
dene” painted on the green garden gate pro- 
claimed the home of the Blenkirons, inhibited 
Triona’s reply. 

They found within an unbeautiful assem- 
blage of humans inextricably mingled with 
crumbling cake and sloppy cups of tea and 
cigarette smoke. Agnes, shining with heat and 
hospitality, gave them effusive welcome and, 
extricating her brother from a distant welter, 
introduced him to the newcomers. He was a 
flabby-faced young man with a back-thatch of 
short, rufous hair surmounting a bald forehead. 
He greeted them with an enveloping, clammy 
hand. 

So good of you to come, Miss Gale. So 
glad to meet you, Mr. Triona. We have heard 
so much about you. You will find us here all 
very earnest in our endeavor to find a solution 
—for never has human problem been so in- 
tricate that a solution has not been discovered.”’ 

“What’s the problem?” asked Olivia. 

“Why, my dear lady, there’s only one. The 
Way Out—or, if you have faith—the Way In.” 
He caught a lean, thin, bearded man by the 
arm. ‘Dawkins, let me introduce you to 
Miss Gale. Mr. Dawkins is our rapporteur.” 

“You haven’t any tea,’ said Dawkins re- 
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White! 
Flaky! Delicious! 


That’s how Comet Rice comes to your 
table. 

Comet Rice is the pick of the crop— 
selected with the utmost care. Sold only 
in sealed dustproof packages. 

Serve Rice for breakfast with sugar 
and cream and for dinner with butter 
or gravy instead of the everlasting po- 
tatoes. 

Get a package from your grocer today. 
Look for the Comet on the yellow pack- 
age with the diagonal red band. 


COOK RICE RIGHT — the Comet way 


EAT 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in large 
saucepan. When boiling violently, add slowly 
Continue boiling 20 minutes—or 
Drain in colander, set on back 
Do not cover—that 


I cup Comet Rice. 
until grains are soft. 
of stove tuntil grains fall apart. 
makes rice heavy and soggy.; 





EVER EAT BROWN RICE? Doctors 
vecommend WHOLE rice with the natural 
outside coating and vitamines retained. 
Highly nourishing. Try COMET 
NATURAL BROWN RICE. 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 
Galveston and New York 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Bakes Bread, 
Broils, Roasts, 
Nine Different 
All At One Time. 

Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
by gas in warm weather, or by coal or 
wood when the kitchen needs heating. 
The beautiful new pearl grey porce- 
lain enamel is quickly cleaned with a 
damp cloth. 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for broiling and one for baking, with 
new Thermolator oven heat control. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. It 


‘“‘Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for hands»me free booklet, No. 203 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Western Branch, 209 N. State St., 


Pies, Biscuits 
and Cooks 
Vegetables 





Chicago 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and kurnaces 
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Contains Practically No Starck 
TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 
iW ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 


THOMPSON’ S MAL’ I ED FOOD COs 











SILVER POLISH 


WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS, HAROLD F, RITCHIE & COMPANY, INC. 
171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. ALSO OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND; = TORONTO, CANADA: = SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 
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The Tale of Triona 


bukingly, as though, bidden to a marriage feast, 
she had no weddin ¢ garment. “Come withme.’ 

He frayed her a passage through the chatter- 
ing swarm that over-filled the little, bow- 
windowed sitting-room, and provided her with 
what seemed to be the tepid symbols of the 
brotherhood. 

“What did you think of Roger’s article in 
this week’s Signal?” 

“Who is Roger, and what is The Signal?” 
Oli,ia asked simply. .., 

Dawkins stared at her for a second and then, 
deliberately turning, wormed his path away. 

Agnes Blenkiron, disengaging herself ‘from 
the cluster round the tea- table, came to the 
Olivia ex- 


rescue. , What. was the matter? 

plained. 
“Oh, my dear,” said Agnes, “I ought to 

have told you. It’s my fault. Dawkins is 


such a touchy old thing. Roger, of course, is 
my brother—didn’t you know? And The 
Signal is our weekly. Dawkins is the editor.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said Olivia, “but ought 
I to read The Signal?” 

“Why, of. course,” replied Agnes Blenkiron 
intensely. “Everybody ought to read it. It’ S 
the only periodical that matters in London.” 

“T’ve made an enemy for life,” said Olivia 
penitently. 

Miss Blenkiron reassured her. ‘Oh, no, you 
haven’t. We haven’t time for enemy-making 
here. Our business is too important.” 

Olivia in a maze asked, ‘What is your 
business? ” 

“Why, my dear child, the Social Revolution, 
Didn’t you know?” 

“Not a bit,” said Olivic. 


OL AIVIA learned many astonishing things 

that afternoon, as she was swayed about 
from introduction to introduction among the 
eagerly disputing groups. Hitherto she had 
thought, with little comprehension, of the world- 
spread socialunrest. Strikesangered her because 
they interfered with necessary reconstruction 
and only set the working classes ina vicious circle 
chasing high wages and being chased in their 
turn by high prices. At other demands she 
shuddered, dimly dreading the advent of Bol- 
shevism. And there she left it. She had 
imagined that revolutionary doctrines were 
preached to factory hands either secretly by 
rat-faced agents, or by brass-throated, « bull- 
necked demagogues. ‘That they should be 
accepted as a common faith by a crowd of 
people much resembling a fairly well-to-do 
suburban congregation stirred her ae and 
even dismay. 

Olivia clutched Triona’s arm. “Let us get out 
of this,’ she exclaimed. “It makes me sick.’’! 

They drew deep breaths when they escaped’ 
into the fresh air. To Olivia, the little, over- 
crowded drawing-room, deafening with loud 
voices, sour with’ the smell of milky tea and 
Virginia tobacco, reeking, almost physically 
with the madness of anarchy, seemed a minia- 
ture of the bottomless pit. 

More than ever did Alexis Triona seem the 
one clear-brained, purposeful man of her 
acquaintance in the confused London world. 
Rapidly she passed them in review, as she 
walked. Of the others Mauregard was the 
best, but he was spending his life on fribbles, 
his highest heaven being a smile on the lips of 
a depraved dancing-woman. Then Sydney 
Rooke, Mavenna, and, even worse now than 
Mavenna, the unspeakable Bobby Quinton. 
So much for the Lydian set of professed mate- 
rialists and pleasure-seekers. In accepting 
Agnes Blenkiron’s invitation she had had 
pleasurable anticipation of entering a sphere 
of earnest thinkers and social workers who 
might guide her stumbling footsteps into the 
path of duty to herself and her kind. Her 
brain was ina whirl with the doctrines to which 
she had listened. She felt terrified at she knew 
not what. Even Lydia’s cynical world was 
better than this. Yet between these two ex- 
tremes there must be a world of high endeavor, 
of science, art, philanthropy, thought; that in 
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MIDDLETOWN 
JURADO LUO 


AMSGJ 
Miosu Ce 
Sd 
CYrhe CMark 
a Distinction 


One may be sure that 
the manner in which 
food is served never 
passes unnoticed by 
guests. 


Middletown 4 Casse- 
roles, Pie Plates and 


Bakers, lined with re- 
movable Pyrex Transparent 
Oven-ware are a necessary 
adjunct to your silver ser- 
vice. They combine in an 
unusual degree ease of cook- 
ing with elegance in serving. 


OOOO OCOD TTT TTT OTTO POT 


Many charming designs. 
Very reasonably priced. In 
the better class of stores 
everywhere. Catalog will 
be mailed gladly, upon: re- 
quest. 


MIDDLETOWN SILVER 
‘COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


World's Largest Producers 
of Pyrex Lined Stlverware 
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LIVE on your porch; eat—sleep 

—rest—visit there—enjoy per- 
fect privacy sie healthful outdoor 
air, protected i scorching 
sunshine by Aerolux Porch Shades. 
Durable. economical, self-ventila- 
ting, beautiful. Won't flap in wind. 


Write for “Book of Porches” that 
shows how. to make hoe 
more attractive and useful. 


The Aeroshade Company 
2225 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis 





Grinding 
Saves 


Coffee 
Quality 


Grind your coffee only 
after you are ready to 
“make” it, and not until 
then. The flavor and 
fragrance of coffee is re- 
leased by grinding, and 
the sooner you use it, 
the better it is. That’s 
why store-ground cof- 
fee is never as good as the same 
coffee would be if ground at home 
with the 


*ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


—- The Crystal Mill avoids every 

_ objection to home-grinding of cof- 

_ fee. You never have to “get it out,” 
for it’s a permanent wall fixture. 
The air-tight glass container holds 
a pound of coffee and keeps it clean 
and crisp. Adjustable to any de- 
gree of fineness, and the graduated 
glass receiver measures as you 
grind. 

The Crystal] Mill will surprisingly improve 
the quality of the coffee you drink by home- 
grinding the same coffee you now buy. - It 
gives you better coffee from the same coffee. 


- Sold by all dealers. Send postal for our 
free folder, “‘How to Make Coffee.” 
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which, she vaguely imagined, Blaise Olifant 
must have his being; even that of the women at 
the club dinner. But her mind shook off 
women as alien to its sub-conscious argument. 
In this conjectural London world one man 
alone stood out typical—the man striding 
loosely by her side. A young, careless angel, 
he had delivered her from Mavenna. A man, 
he had exorcised her horror of Bobby Quinton. 
And now, once mote, she saw him, in her girlish 
fancy, a heroic figure, sane, calm, and scornful, 
facing a horde of madmen. 

They walked, occasionally losing their way 
and being put on it by chance encounters, 
through the maze of new and distressingly 
decorous avenues, some finished, others peter- 
ing out, after a few houses, into placarded 
building lots or waste land. 

“Tion’t let us judge our late friends too 
harshly,” said Triona. ‘All this is the Land 
of Self-Consciousness.” 

At last they made their way through the 
solider, stolider fringes of the main road and 
emerged on the great thoroughfare itself, wide 
and unbusied on this late summer Sunday 
afternoon. Prosaically they lingered, waiting 
for an infrequent omnibus. 

“Thank goodness, we’re out of the Land of 
Self-Consciousness!” said Olivia. “The Great 
North Road is too big a thing.” 

Their eyes met in a smile. 

“T don’t forget your love for big things,” 
said he. “It’s inspiring. Yes, it’s a big thing. 
And it doesn’t really begin in London. It 
starts from Land’s End—and it goes on and on 
through the heart of England and through the 
heart of Scotland, carrying two nations’ history 
on its flanks, caring for nothing but its ap- 
pointed task, until it sighs at John o’ Groat’s 
and says, ‘My duty’s done.’ There’s nothing 
that stirs one’s imagination more than a great 
road or a great river. Somehow I prefer the 
road.” 

““You’re nearer to it because it was made by 
man.” 


‘ : eat 
“How our minds work together!” he cried | 


admiringly. “TI only have to say half a thing, 
and you complete it. More than that—you 
give my meaningless ideas meaning. Yes. 
God’s works are great. But we can’t measure 
them. We have no scale for God. But we have 
for Man, and so Man’s big works thrill us and 
compel us.” 

“What big thing could we do?” asked Olivia. 

“Do you mean humanity—or you and I 
together?” 

“Two human beings thinking alike. And 
free and honest.’ Instinctively she took his 
arm, and her step danced in time with his. 
“Oh, you don’t know how good it is to feel 
real! Let us do something big in the world. 
What can we do?” 

“You can help me to the very biggest thing 
in all the universe—for me,” he cried, pressing 
her arm tight against him. 


HER pulses throbbed. She knew that further 
argument on her part would be but exqui- 
site playing with words. The hour which, in her 
maidenly uncertainty, she had dreaded had 
now come, and all fear had passed away. Yes, 
now she was real; now she was certain that her 
love was real. Real man, real woman. Her 
heart leaped to him with almost the shock of 
physical pain. Again, in a flash, she swept the 
Lydian and the Blenkiron firmament and 
exulted. Yet in her happiness she said with 
very foolish and with very feminine guile: 

“Ah, my dear Alexis, that’s what I’ve 
longed for. If only I could be of some little 
help to you!” 

“Help?” He laughed shortly and halted 
and swung her round. “Have you ever tried 
to think what you are to me? Would you like 
me to tell you?” 

She disengaged herself and walked delicately 
on, “It may pass the time till the bus comes,” 
she said. 

He began to tell her. And three minutes 
afterward the noisy, infrequent bus passed 
them by, unheeded and even unperceived. 

(To be continued) 
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Youve Never Tried Before 


It's AMBASSADOR Brand LUNCHEON 
HADDIES, | 


LUNCHEON HADDIES are the carefully selected 
white flakes of firm, fresh haddock, cooked, slightly 
salted, and delicately smoked. Packed by our special 
process as soon as taken from the water. No other 
fish is mixed_with LUNCHEON HADDIES. 
There are no bones. Only the choicest fish are used. 
Each can is packed full of solid meat. It’s different 
from any other canned fish you’ve ever tasted. 


It’s most satisfactory when simply prepared —creamed 
or as a salad with mayonnaise. dressing and. chopped 
stuffed olives. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Solve your meat problem for six meals. Six full cans of 
LUNCHEON HADDIES will be sent postpaid if you 
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The New Hospitality 

is concerned with the skillful selection of a 
few dishes and their perfection—profusion 
has given place to harmony. Every Cresca 
creation is an inspiration to the hostess or 
the chef seeking to give highest expression 
to this art. 

Truffles, Mushroom Powder, Hearts of Palms, 
Goose Livers, Grape Vinegar, Marrons Glacé, Paté 


de Foies Gras, Grenadine, Bigarreaux, Olive Oil, 
Bar de Duc, Rosen Paprica and others 


A great help is the booklet “Where 
Epicurus Reigns’’—sent on request 


Fine Grocers Sell Cresca Products 


CRESCA COMPANY, INC. 
% 355 Greenwich St. INDY. 
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FAMOUS WINDOWS 


Mass. Institute of Technology 


“TYOSTON TECH”—where 

youths of promise are de- 
veloped into men of perform- 
ance — engineers, architects— 
men who do. 


The world’s greatest technical 
college can afford nothing but 
the best in equipment—the new 
Educational Group of Buildings, 
which cost over $5,000,000, must 
be appointed perfectly through- 
out. So, naturally, Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics 
are in use at Boston Tech; they 
were chosen for their thorough 
dependability and faultless 
appearance. 


In hotel and club, college 
and home, Hartshorn 
guarantees perfect shade 
service, and is invariably 
the selection of those 
who would avoid shade 
troubles. 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








CUT DOWN YOUR 
GAS BILLS 


Hot Water—Without Cost 
LE. your furnace or heating 
boiler provide constant sup- 
ply of hot water and save you 
money, Save gas or other fuel. 
Install the Excelso Heater, 
Soon pays for itself. Needs-no attention, 
Thousands in use. Endorsed by all boiler 
manufacturers and plumbing jobbers. 
Write today for details and folder No, 105. 
State method of heating used. 
* EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Release 
(Continued from page 20) 


him, but twice she met Uloth’s eyes, still 
with a faintly puzzled amusement, as though 
every moment she expected to penetrate a 


mask of brutal antagonism to a distorted, 


brutal desire. Then she spoke to McManus, 
laughingly, as Uloth knew, with the light 
curiosity of a woman who has met some- 
thing tantalizingly. novel, and McManus 
turned, and a moment later he came across. 
He acted like a man suffering from aphasia. 
He seemed totally unconscious of the immedi- 
ate past. They might have been casual 
friends who met casually. He was radiant. 

“What luck your being here, old man! I 
didn’t know you went in for frivolity of this 
sort, if you call it frivolous, dining here in 
solitary state. Come overand joinus. We’re 
just having a bite before the show. You re- 
member Mademoisells Labelle, don’t you?” 

Uloth smiled assent. He left his table at 
once, his manner composed and suave. He 
knew that she would not be deceived. 

“Tt’s Dr. Uloth, my old copain,” McManus 
said. “We don’t need to introduce you, 
Mademoiselle.” 

She gave him her hand, palm down, to kiss, 
and he turned it over deliberately and con- 
sidered it. The fingers were loaded to the 
knuckles. - He thought that each of these 
stones had its history, tragic, comic, or merely 
sordid. He let her hand drop. He saw that 
the affront had not touched her. Perhaps 
others had begun like that. 

“Ce cher docteur—’e don’t like me,”’ she com- 
plained pathetically to McManus. “’E sit 
opposite and glare like a ’ungry tiger. Believe 
me, I grow quite cold with fear. Tell me why 
you don’t like me, monsieur.” 

“He was only waiting to be asked,” Mc- 
Manus broke in laughing. “Why, he intro- 
duced us. I was all down and out, couldn’t 
decide which bridge to chuck myself off, and 
he lugged me across to the show. He said—” 

“Well, what did ’e say?” 

“He said, ‘Let’s see what the devil can do 
for us both!” 

She jerked a jeweled thumb at him, appeal- 
ing to Uloth. “ ’E ’as cheek, that young man. 
’E send in ’is card to my dressing-room, saying 
’e got to meet me. Comme ga! As though 
any one could just walk in! I was curious 
to see a young man with cheek like that. So 





I let *im come. Et nous voild!’? She leaned 
across to Uloth, speaking confidentially, 
earnestly. “But you—c’est autre chose. You 


Monsieur le docteur is an 
artist, perhaps. ’E know I can’t dance at all. 
Nor sing. Nor nozzings. Just enjoy myself. 
You think I don’t deserve all I get, hein?” 

“T think,” said Uloth smiling, “that there 
are others in your profession who are less 
fortunate, mademoiselle.”’ 


saw me dance, hein? 


A>» for instance, that woman who had died. 

It was impossible that she should have read 
his thoughts, and yet he knew by the little 
twist of her red mouth that she had under- 
stood his insult. She seemed to ponder over 
it dispassionately. 

“Zat’s true—c’est bien vrai, ca. I ’ave been 
lucky. I shall always be lucky. Everybody 
knows that. Zey say ‘Our Gyp, she will have 
a good time at ’er funeral!’—No, no, Mon- 
sieur Uloth—I will not drink. If I drink, I 
might dance ’ere on the table—and ’ze com- 
pany is so ver’ respectable. Listen!” she laid 
her hand on Uloth’s arm as unconsciously as 
though he had been an old friend. “Listen! 
Zey play ze ‘Gyp Gallop’! Zat is because I 
am ere. Ze conductor know me. C’est 
drole, n’est-ce pas? every time I ’ear it played, 
I want to get up and dance and dance—” 

She hummed under her breath, beating 
time with her cigarette, 

“T’m Gyp Labelle, 
Come dance with me—” 


Obviously she knew that the severely ele- 
gant men and women on either hand watched 
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Home Heating 


Just as simple as pressing an electric button. You set 
the indicator for any degree of temperature you desire. 


Automatically, the‘t Minneapolis’ Heat Regulator will 
control the heating plant drafts and maintain a uniform 
temperature throughout your house during the day— 
and a lower uniform temperature during the night. 
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You always save fuel, work and worry. A half- 
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When you buy a Capit- 
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automatically insures the 
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jury. 
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her with a covert, chilly hostility. But there 
was something oddly simple in her acceptance 
of their attitude. ‘Therein lay her power. 
She was herself. She didn’t care. She was 
too strong. She had ruined people like that, 
people just as hostile and self-assured, and 
had gone free without a scratch. 

She smoked incessantly. She ate ravenous- 
ly, like a boy. And as time went on, she 
seemed to draw away from the two men with 
a kind of secret ecstasy of enjoyment. like 
some fierce animal scenting freedom. The 
sentences she dropped were shallow, impatient, 
stupid. And yet there was MeManus with 
his hungry eyes fixed on her, trapped by the 
nameless force that lay behind her triviality, 
her daring commonness. 

She rose to go at last. “And you take ’im 
with you, Monsieur le docteur. If ’e sit many 
more nights in the front row, ’e’ll find out I 
can’t dance, too, and zen I break my ’eart. 
Besides, Ll ’ave my reputation to zink of, hein?” 

“T’m coming with you,” McManus said 
quietly, 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ Ah 
what can I do? Zey are all the same. 
by, Monsieur le docteur. You scare me stiff. 
But I like you. Next time I ’ave ze tummy- 
ache, I ring you up.” 

“T shouldn’t—if I were you.” he said. 


bien 
Good- 


“Why? You give me poison, p’aps?” 
“T might,” he said. 
4. 
ROBABLY she had expected him: It 


must have ‘seemed to her, so Uloth re- 
flected as he followed the ugly, old woman 
down the passage gorgeous and dim with an 
expensive Orientalism, a natural sequel to his 
enmity. Men did not hate her—or they did 
so at their peril. He conceived that then she 
would be most dangerous. The luckless Ru- 
dolph, so the story ran, had snubbed her at a 
Charity Bazaar, had made fun of her dancing. 
And he had shot himself for her sake. Per- 
haps she thought there was a sort of inevita- 
bility in this progression. 

He had to admire the mad luxury of the 
lace. Her taste was crude and flamboyant, 
ut it had escaped vulgarity, which at. its 
worst is imitative of the best, a stupid second- 
handness, an aggressive self-distrust. She was 
not ashamed of what she was. She was her- 
self all through. She trusted herself abso- 
lutely. She wanted color, and there was color. 
She wanted Greek columns in a Chinese pago 
da, and they were there. ‘The house was like 
a temple built by a crazy architect: to a crazy 

god, and every stick and stone in it was some 
fanatic’s offering. 

The old woman jerked her head and stood 
aside. Her toil-worn face was inscrutable, 
but Uloth guessed at the swift analysis he was 
undergoing. In his iron temper he could af- 
ford to be amused. 

“Mademoiselle is within,” 

The room was huge and square-built. To 
make it, two floors at least had been sacrificed. 
The walls were hidden under Eastern embroi- 
deries, and silk divans which might have 
figured in a cinema producér’s ideal of a 
Turkish harem were set haphazard on the 
mosaic floor. In the center a fountain of the 
modern-primitive school, banked with flowers, 
played noisily. A fountain in a once sober 
South Kensington house! But she had wanted 
it, just as she had wanted the Greek columns. 
There was something rather magnificent in the 
room’s absurdity. It was so hopelessly wrong 
that it attained a kind of perfection. 

She herself sat on the edge of her fountain 
and fed a gorgeous macaw, who accepted her 
offerings with a lofty friendliness. But as 
Uloth entered, she sprang up and ran to him, 


feeling through his pockets like an excited 


child. 
“The poison—the poison!” she demanded. 
He had to laugh. ‘I forgot it,” he said. 
“Ah, c’est dommage. Well, anozer time. 
It’s droll though—I think about you—just 
when you ring up. It was the maadit tummy- 
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Now Cost 71% Less 
Than a Year Ago 


The highest p'ain grade of Oak 
Flooring for a room 14 x 14 feet may 
be purchased in most localities for 
$20 to $30. You often pay more for 
alamp orachair. Butno amount of 
costly furnishings can give the effect 
of quiet elegance that goes with an 
Oak Floor. Dustless, sanitary, easy 
to clean, with a beauty that im- 
proves with the years—Oak Floor- 
ing is almost demanded by modern 
standards of living. 


New Floors Over Old 


A 3 of an inch thickness is made 
especially for laying over old floors. 
Costs even less, as the old floor 
makes the sub-floor. 

Ask any dealer for jigwres, 


and write for three FREE 
booklets, in colors. 


OAK FLOORING HE2EAIN 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 
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Release 


ache make me think of you. You remember 

—J say I send for you? But it’s gone now. 
Y ou— ow do yousay? Conjure itaway, hein?” 

“Your pains don’t interest me,” he said. 
“or one thing, I don’t believe you ever had 
one. I suppose, ‘t T-had been a lion-hunter, 
you would have produced a lion cub. But as 
a matter of fact I didn’t come here to be 
amused.” 

“Then I wonder 
she remarked. 

She went back to her place on the fountain 
edge, sitting amidst the flowers and crushing 
them under her hands. The pose appealed 
to him as expressively callous, and yet it was 
innocent, too. The pose of a child or an ani- 
mal, destroying without knowledge. 

“Do people usually want things from you?” 
he asked. 

“ Always—all ze time.” 

“ And you give so much?” 

She eyed him seriously. 
’ave to give.” 

“And take what you can get?” 

“And you, Monsieur—?” 


what you want of me,” 


“T give what I 


HE absoluteness of his detestation made it 
possible for him to laugh with her. “My 
fees are reasonable, at any rate. I’ve helped 
a good many people for nothing.” 
“Ep raps. Still, you make experiments— 
and sometimes leetle mistakes. Comme nous 


autres. ’Ze operation was a complete success, 
but ze patient died.’ I know. Some of mine 
die, too.’ 


“That Rudolph, for instance? 

She lifted the chain of pearls about her neck 
and considered them dispassionately, “That 
canard! You think ’e give me these? Le 
puwre Rudi! ’E couldn’t ’ave given me a 
chain of pink coral. I could ’ave bought ‘im 
and ’is funny little kingdom with my dress 
money. No, my friend. My agent, ’e set 
that story going—pour encourager les autres.’ 

“My friend McManus among them?” he 
suggested. 

“Monsieur McManus? We 
about ‘im just now, if you please. ’E make 
me ver’ cross. “E don’t understand. One 
must not pull ze long face with me. You are 
Scotch, too, hein? Ze Scotch are ver’ serious. 
Ver’ thorough. When zey go to ze devil, zey 
go all ze way.” 

“’That’s why I’m here,” he said. 

“Voyons—vous aussi—c’est ennuyeux! Tell 
me instead what you think of my little ’ome. 
C’est joli, n’est ce pas?” She waved a slender 
arm toward the Chinese embroideries and added 
with a child’s absolute content, ‘I like it.” 

“Vou don’t care what I think,” he retorted. 
“As a matter of fact, it reminds me of a quaint 
old custom. When our early ancestors were 
building a particularly important house, they 
buried a few of the less-important citizens 
alive under the foundations. It seemed to 
have a beneficial influence on the building 
process.’ 

She offered him her cigarette case. She 
seemed to be considering his remark carefully. 
Suddenly she laughed out with an unfeigned 
enjoyment. 

“T see. My victims, hein? You make. a 
leetle joke, monsieur. But why so ver’ serious? 
I’m not burying you, am I?” 

“No. It would be a mistake to try. Nor 
are you going to bury McManus. Ch, be- 
lieve me, I’m not going to waste your time 
and mine making complaints or appealing to 
what doesn’t exist. I simply wish to point 
out to your common sense that my friend isn’t 
worth burying. It will be much better busi- 
ness to let him go.” 

“Let ’im go? But I want ’ im to go. Yes- 
terday I would not see ‘im. I didn’t want 
to see ’im.’ 

“Sufficient reason. 
ago I lent him three thousand pounds. 
to. 
if I didn’t. That’s gone. You know where.” 

“T make a guess, my friend.” 


won’t talk 


But about two months 
I had 


He threatened to go to the money lenders 




























Children’s Dresses Like These 


are quickly and inexpensively made with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


The bias tape: gives a neat, smart finish to 
school frocks, play frocks and rompers. For 
middy blouses and sailor suits use 


WRIGHT'S E-Z-TRIM 


which is Wright’s Tape sewed in parallel rows on 
fast colored percale, Use Wright's Tape also for 
house dresses, bungalow aprons, negligee, lingerie and 
any kind of sewing requiring binding or piping to 
match or in contrasting color. Send postal for our 
1922 Sewing Book with new designs for dresses, fancy 
work, etc. With it we will send you 


A FREE 3-YARD SAMPLE 


of Wright’s Tape in fast percale in any 
one of the following colors: C ray, Pink, 
Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, Navy, 
Lavender, Linen Color, Old Rose, 
Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. 


Address postal to 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers 
Dept. G=2 850-870 Scotland Rd. Orange, N. J. 








Perfectly Fitted 


‘Press your foot down hard into a Plastic Shoe, Note 
how exactly shoe and foot conform — nowhere 
any tightness, yet the shoe filled out completely. 
Now rise on your toes. Note how the flexible 
arch curves with the foot, giving support just 
where it is needed. This perfect fit means that 


Plastic Shoes 
REG. U.S, PATENT OFFICE = 
give supreme comfort and entire freedom from 
foot troubles, that they induce a better bodily 
posture, a freer stride, an increased enjoyment of 
open air exercise. Furthermore, it means the 
economy of great durability, and a shapely ap- 
pearance after long, hard wear. And all this _ 
without sacrifice af appearance, because Plastic 
Shoes are smart, graceful and stylish in every line. 


Send for free catalog 
It tells you the whole story of the healthful service 
which Plastic shoes render and illustrates the many — 
styles now available. It also shows you how ‘easily 
and accurately we can fit you by mail. 


Thayer M‘Neil @. 


13 a St.~ Boston 


t 





* pans ina jiffy. My bristling fin- 


See your 
bread and 


biscuits 


bake ~ 







The Glass Door of the Boss 
Oven shows you at a glance 
what is going on inside. Just 
 \lJook through the door—see 
how your bread is baking, 
~ whether the pie or custard 
1s browning too fast. 


O MORE fallen cakes from 

opening the oven door too 
soon; no more scorched faces 
and burnt fingers. You always 
get a clear view with the Boss. 
The patented glass door is 
guaranteed not to steam up or 
break from the heat. 


The Boss Oven is most satis- 
factory for your oil, gas or 
gasoline stove. The asbestos 
lining keeps the heat in the 
oven, making possible quicker 
and better results with less fuel. 


THE HUENEFELD co. 


1000 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 















Don’t accept a substi- 
tute—the genuine is 
stamped “BOSS.” If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 





Adv. No. 1 





‘Fresh Braa will bring you prompt relief 
from any condition due to faulty elimina- 
* Nature endows her wheat products with a 
yan flavor and strength that time deteriorates 
after separation from the soil. Stale bran 
ship bran direct from our mill to your table. In 
Give this way you can be certain it possesses full 
Ive derful flavor. 

Yo “SHIPTFRESH” bran is sold only in this way 
ous sold in stores. Try “SHIPTFRESH” bran 
You will be a steady user. The 
light you. You get a big, fresh, clean, 
ea. t Pee! bag (2% lbs.) direct from the 
ll to your table for One Dollar, post- 

JOHNSON FLOUR MILLS, 
_ P.O. Box 101-T Milwaukee, Wis. 

au, I be your Chore Boy? 

My label shows 243 jobs that I 


THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR 
tion, but be sure the bran is fresh 
° cannot possess the full ‘strength and power that 
1 fresh bran does. We make it our business to 
strength and a large measure of nature’s won- 
—direct from the mill to your table. It is 
one3. 
etter immediate penefits and the fine flavor of 
“SHIPTFRESH” bran will amaze and de- 
age prepaid. Send now so you won't forget it, 
x CHORE BOY 1O¢ 
can do! I clean dishes, pots, and 










gers of special scour-temnered 
_ copper reach into crevices and |. Ne 
grab the grime, and my specially | 44e2+ 
treated suction fibres remove the/ :(¢ 
loosened grit. 1 save soap and 
cleansers. I save time too. 
work as long asI havea 
thread on my back. You’ li tell 
your neighbor you wouldn’t 
‘part with me for many a dollar. 


I cost ate a dime. 

‘Remember. my name is The Chore Boy. Beware of the 
lazy imitations that won’t work like I do, but try awfully 
hard to look like me. 


_ Get me today where you buy soap, cleansers or utensils. 

Or send 10¢e and your dealer’s name and address, and Ill 
right away postpaid. 

‘CHORE UTENSILS CORP. OF AMERICA, ORANGE, N. J 
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“He brought you presents, outrageous for 
a man in his position.” 

“Some one ’ave to buy them,”’ 
good-humoredly. ‘I don’t ask about posi- 
tion. It is not polite.” 

“Now he’s at the end of his tether. Last 
night he came to my rooms like a madman. 
He has been very ill. That does not concern 
you, but what may concern you is that he has 
become dangerous. He threatened to shoot 


she explained 


“Well, before ’e knew me, ’e want to shoot 
’imself. He is gettin’ better decidedly, that 
young man.” 

Her shameless, infectious laughter caught 
him by the throat. He wanted to laugh too, 
and then thrust her laughing, empty face down 
into the water of her comic fountain till she 
died. There were people who were better 
dead. He had said so, and it was true for all 
Frances Wilmot and her childish sentimental- 
ity. Suddenly the woman in the hospital and 
this riotous houri were definitely merged into 
one composite figure of soulless greed and 


viciousness. He clenched his hands behind 
his back, hiding them. 
“Give him up,” he said quietly. ‘I’m not 


a rich man, but I’ll make it worth your while.” 

“You are stupid,” she retorted. You are 
like ze old father in La Dame aux Camelias. 
You make me laugh. This Keith, I can’t 
give ’imup. ’E don’t belong tome. I neffer 
ask for “im. ’E come into my dressing-room, 
and I like ’im for ’is cheek, and I give ’im a 
good time. Now he is dull and ennuyeux. 
I am tired of ’im. Take ’im away. Keep 
’7im away. I don’t want better.” 

Uloth stirred uneasily. He knew now that 
his hatred was apart from his friend, a bitter, 
personal hatred. 

“Tt can’t be done like that. You can’t take 
drugs away from a drug fiend at one swoop. 
All. I ask is that you should let him down 
gently—treat him as a friend till he gets his 
balance.” 

“No,” she said. “TI can’t be bothered. I tell 
you, ’e is too ennuwyeux—and too poor.” 

“My God, you’re no better than a woman of 
the streets!” he had lashed out at her. 

She assented with a certain serene gravity. 
“That’s true—bien vrai, monsieur. I was born 
in ze gutter—I crawl out of ze gutter by my- 
self—I keep out of ze gutter—always. And 
T don’t cry and wring my hands when people 
try to kick me back again. I look after my- 
self. Monsieur Ulot’ and all these others, 
they must look after themselves, too. Do you 
think they bother about me if I become 
ennuyeuse—like them—and cry because zey 
don’t luf me and like some other little girl in 
ze chorus. better? Not they. They want fun 
and life from me—and I give them that. 
When they want more, they can—’ow you 
say?—get out.” 

He bowed. “Thank you. I’ve wasted your 
time. You are infamous. You are worse thana 
woman of the streets, because you are more 
clever.” 

She kissed her fingers to him in good- 
humored farewell. “J luf you quand méme,” 
she said. 





pHat night McManus, frustrated at the 

theater, tried to force an entrance to 
the Kensington house, and the old woman, 
seconded by a Japanese servant, flung him 


| down the steps into the arms of a policeman, 
|who promptly arrested him. 
f | him out, and there was another ugly scene in 
P | his own house, 


Uloth bailed 


where McManus threatened 
murder and suicide. 

The morning papers were full of it. It was 
one more feather in Gyp Labelle’s cap. The 
Pavilion had not so much as standing room 
for weeks after. 

McManus sailed for South Africa with a 


medical mission—to die, as he said—but three | 


months later Uloth received a photograph of 
his wife, a fair-haired, wide-eyed, 
bovine-looking creature. 

Uloth kept the picture on the table in his con- 
sulting room. He believed that it amused him. 


LINCOLN -/A True Aristocrat 


was beloved and honored 
by all classes for his ster- 
ling integrity and devotion 
to mene ideals. 


and th HERRICK 
True-ClearThru 


is respected and selected by all 
classes of refrigerator users for the 
sterling qualities that make it the 
aristocrat of refrigerators—the em- 
bodiment of highest manufactur- 
ing ideals. 
For every home, for every purse there 
is a HERRICK Refrigerator with all 
the HERRICK features—scientific, 
purifying dry air circulation; five-point 
mineral. wool insulation; «choice of 
three beautiful, sanitary ‘linings; re- 
movable, cleanable drainage system. 
HERRICK Outside Icing 


and water cooler attachment 

if desired.. There’s nothing 

| cheap in a HERRICK no 
* matter how low the Price. 





aaueean: NM. E M. Oo vreeneue 


for FREE BOOKLET 
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% “FOOD SAFETY”? tells 
& proper way to arrange food 
x in any refrigerator and des- 
: cribes specific advantages 
y of the HERRICK. Send at 
* once or clip this memo as 
y a reminder to write at first 
8 opportunity. 
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HERRICK 
Outside Icing 
for convenience 

and economy 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
104 River Street - Waterloo, Iowa 


“€Food keeps BEST in the 


H ERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS” 
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You want to 

be the best 

cake maker in your 

neighborhood. I can teach you how. 

If you will follow my methods you can on your 

first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 

and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 
diately give you a wonderful Bepptetipn. 


Your Chance for Profit—,2ncnr ott 300 


On 
7 paueht sold 300 
cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each, | 


have thousands of letters from thankful women 
who are making cakes by the 
My meth- 


Osborn Cake Making System—, 3:3 < 
original. You cannot fail with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the 
first time- Just tear off the coupon, fill it outand 
mail it in. I will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
Box 124 Bay City, Mich. 


Send me without obligation full particulars 
about the famous Osborn Cake System. 





Address 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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[f You Would Always 
—- Look Lovely—Wear 





HESE exquisitely made frocks of fine ginghams are 
so delightful in ine,so exhilarating in color, they seem 
to speak right out to every woman who sees themand to say: 


“You can look lovely all the time! No matter if you 
do your own housework, if there are early breakfasts to 
serve; there’s a Mina Taylor into which you can slip, that 
will be both comfortable to wear and charming to See! And - 
the “dress-up” Mina Taylors have such beauty that they 


are remarkable among wash frocks.” 


Stores that sell Mina Taylor Dresses will tell you 
about them in the newspapers. If there is as yet no Mina 
Taylor merchant in your city, address our Omaha office. 
We. will quote prices and fill your order promptly. 


No. 34,831—at the left—a checked gingham, with gay appliqué fruits on its 
**Tuxedo”’ collar. Sizes 16, 18 and 20. 


No. 3052—at the center—One of the ‘‘home’”’ styles, attractively combining 
plain chambray and plaid gingham. Sizes 18 and 20; also 40 and 44. 


No. 34, 749—at the right—square tabs buttoned over a side panel of colored 
organdie, a huge organdie sash and inserts in the sleeves add to the distinction of 
this plaid frock. Sizes 36 to 46. Same style No. 34,840, in sizes 16, 18 and 20. 





iam ~J 
Offices: 4 - Also: 
New York Cuicacc OMAHA } 5 i i 5] | Los ANGELES PorTLAND 
_ DENVER ! L SEATTLE 


Trade Mark Registered 


Look for the label: Mina Taylor 





Mina Taylor Dresses made by M. E. SMITH & CO, Inc.,Omaha 
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I? was in the same ironical mood that he 

consented to receive her. She had made 
no appointment. Urged by some caprice or 
other, she had driven up to his door and 
sent up her card with the penciled inscrip- 
tion, ‘Me voila.” Standing at his window, he 
could just see the long, graceful line of her 
Rolls-Royce, painted an amazing blue—pale 
blue was notoriously her color—and the pale- 
blue-clad figure of her chauffeur. It occurred 
to him that she had chosen the uniform sim- 
ply to make the man ridiculous, to show that 
there were no limits to her audacity and power. 
She was, he thought, stronger than any man 
living. She could ride roughshod over con- 
vention and prejudice and human dignity. 
She was perhaps the last representative of an 
autocratic egoism in .a world in which the 
individual had almost ceased to exist. She 
seemed to him the survival of an eternal evil. 

And yet, when he saw her, he almost 
laughed. She was so splendidly outrageous. 
She must have put on eve jewel that she 
could carry. Her dress was one of those 
fantastic creations with which producers en- 
deavor to bluff through a peculiarly idiotic 


revue. But she carried it without a trace - 


of self-consciousness. It was as natural to 
her as gay plumage to a bird of paradise. 


She gave him her hand to kiss, and then 


laughed and shook hands instead with an ex- 
aggerated manliness. ~ 

“T forget,” she said. “It is a bad ’abit. 
And ’ow kind of you to see me!” 


“Tt never occurred to you that I might 


refuse,” he told her. 

“No, that’s true. I neffer thought about 
it. You ’ave a little time for me?” 

“Ten minutes,” he said. 


E assumed a deliberately professional atti- 

tude on the other side of his table. He 
hoped that it would nonplus and trouble her. 
Now that his first involuntary amusement was 
over, he was conscious of a return of the old 
malignant dislike. He wanted to hurt her— 
to get underneath that armor of soulless good- 
humor. 

“‘T was sure that sooner or later you would 
turn up,” he said. 

She looked at him with a rather wistful 
surprise. “’Ow clever of you! You knew? 
Why, yes, I say to myself, ‘One of these days 
I pay that terrible docteur a visit.’ But I ’ave 
been so busy. We rehearse ‘Mademoiselle 


Pantalonne.’ The first night tomorrow. 


You come? I send you a ticket.” 

“Thanks. Your form of entertainment 
doesn’t amuse me—except pathologically. 
And when I go to the theater, I prefer to leave 
my profession behind me.” 2x 

“Pathologically—” she echoed. “’Ow 


’orrid that sounds! You don’t like me, /icin, — 


doctor?” 
“That surprises your” 
“That surprise me ver’ much,” she admitted 
frankly. She picked up the miniature and 
examined it with an unconscious impertinence. 
“Vou like ’er?” she asked. “Zat kind of 
woman?” : Jog 
“T don’t know,” he said. ‘I’ve never met 
het 
“She is not your wife?” 
“She is Keith McManus’ wife.” 


It was evident that she had almost’ for- 


gotten. “McManus? Ah oui, ce cher Keith! 
I am glad. She is the right sort for ’im. 
But first ’e ’ad to ’ave his good time. Then 
?e be ver’ good boy—a little dull perhaps, 
but ver’ good and with a ver’ good wife. I 


~ 


ee 
& 


would write and tell ’im—but p’raps better 


not, hein?” foe 
She winked at him, and there was such an 


irresistible drollery in the wink that kus lips 


twitched. And yet she was abominable. 


~ - 


“The ten minutes are almost up,” he said. _ 


. 


“I presume you came here to consult me.” 
_ He knew that she had not. She had come 
ee 
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* JELLO 


Americas Most Famous Dessert’ 


MERICA’S Most Fa- 

mous Dessert can be 
made wherever hot water 
is available. Its conven- 
ience, its economy, and 
its deliciousness have ta- 
ken it everywhere. The 
above is one of a series 
of pictures from our new 
Jell-O book, sent free 
upon request., 


© 192! By THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 


OTF7ZLP 


(PANSTEWeLS jf} 


N the other hand we 
have a “Book of 
Menus” written by an em- 
inent authority and illus- 
trated by silver and china 
service from the most ex- 
clusive shop on the Ave- 
nue. This will be sent for 
twenty cents in stamps. 
Our address is on our 
package. 
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MY bed’ said the little bear 


Somebody’s always sleeping in some bed — that’s 
why mattresses stretch, sag, lump and lose the first 
comfort and fresh appearance. A mattress receives 
longer and more continuous wear than almost any 
other article in the home 
Nature has given ‘mankind wonderful recuperative 
powers through sleep—but that sleep must be thoroughly 
comfortable and restful. Much depends on the mattress. 
All tufted mattresses without the exclusive patented 
Never-Stretch feature are made six inches longer and four 
inches wider and tufted down to size. With wear, they 
naturally stretch, so losing both their shape and comfort. 
The Never-Stretch mattress is built actual size, with 
patent seams between tufts, taking away all strain on the 
tufts, and keeping all filling in proper position. 
Never-Stretch mattresses are sold from coast to coast. 
They are made only of the highest quality materials, under 
sanitary conditions and can be obtained in attractive tick- 
ings to suit any bed room color scheme. 


Ask your dealer to show you one 
and examine tt fot yourself—look’ 
for the seams between the tufts. 
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Ask your furniture 
dealer for the color- 
ful Never-Stretch 
Lullaby Book of 
childhood songs — 
ot write for it, send- 
ing your furniture 
ealer’s mame  Ad- 


dress 1630 Sansom 
St , Philadelphia. 
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because he tantalized her, because she could 
not credit his invincibility, which was a chal- 
lenge to her. 

She laughed, shrugging her shoulders. 
“You are an ’orrible old doctewr. I wonder, 
ave you ever ’ad a good time in your life— 
ever laughed like I do—from ze ’eart? Well, 
I got to give you three guineas, so I’ll ’ave an 
illness—a very little illness. No, not zat 
tummy-ache. That’s viewx jew. But a little 
sore throat—now—you know about throats, 
hein?” 

“My specialty,’ he said, smiling at her 
with hard, angry cyes. 

“Bien. I ’ave-a little sore throat. ’E 
come and go. I smoke too much. But I | 
*ave to smoke. It’s no good what you say.” 

“T’m sure of that,” he said. 

He made her sit down in the white iron 
chair behind the screen, and switched on the 
light. He was white with anger because she 
had forced this farce upon him. He felt that 
_ she was laughing all over. He pressed her 

tongue down with a deliberate roughness. 

“You ’urt,” she muttered. But her eyes 
were still amused. 

“A great many people get hurt,’ he said 
emphatically. “And don’t whine about it.” 


TEN minutes later they sat opposite each 
other by his table. She was coughing 
and laughing and wiping her eyes. 
“C’est ridicule,” she gasped. “—Ridi- 
culel”’ * 
He waited. He had the feeling of being 
carried on the breast of a deep, quiet sea. 
The power was his now. He could take his 
time. Her laughter and damnable | light- 
heartedness no longer fretted and exasperated 
him. Rather it was a kind of bitter spice, a 
tense screwing-up of his pleasure. She was like 
a tigress sprawling in the sunshine, not know- 
‘ing that its heart is already covered by a rifle. 
He prolonged the moment deliberately, savor- 
ingit. In that'deliberation the woman in the 
hospital, Keith McManus and Frances Wil- 
mot, and a host of faceless men who had gone 
under the chariot-wheels had their devious, 











sinister parts. ‘They urged him on. He be- 
pronouncing sentence weightily, without heat, 
without passion, without pity. 

“You do it on purpose,” she said. “You 
make me cough.” 

He arranged the papers on his table with F [ I R N I : [ I R E 
“is not an exact science. We doctors are 
never absolutely certain of anything until it F h 

i ft yielding cushions 
I have to tell you that you have three—at Baie sts, SOL y = sy 
the outside four—months to live—” and excellence of. design, Karpen Furni- 
as though at some good joke, but the laugh d f 
had broken in half. She had read his face. ment of beauty, refinement, and comfort 
terval i rican homes. 

word—almost inaudibly—and he nodded. n countless Americ 
“Tf you had come earlier one might have 


came in his own eyes the figure of the Law, 

precise hands. ‘Medical science,” he said, 
ISTINGUISHED by rich, artistic 

is done. But speaking with that reservation, 
He waited again. She had begun to laugh ture is helping to create an environ- 

After a long interval she asked a question—one 
Though luxuriously upholstered and built 


operated,” he said, ‘‘ But even so—it would E Ae. : a, 
ge deen doubtful” for a lifetime, Karpen furniture is really 
So many men and women had received very moderately priced. 


their final sentence here in this room, and 


each had met it in his own way, The women A visit to your local dealer will confirm 





were the quietest. They seemed to become hi 

immersed at once in practical issues—how this, * * * 

the news was to be broken to others—who Karpen : 

“would run the house and look after the chil- Sirsa rie We shall be glad to send upon request 
Gren.) Some men had stotmed and rayed and DENN Book B of Distinctive Designs with 
pleaded as though he had been a judge whose CHICAGO ~NEW YORK, , 

judgment might be revoked. “Not me— ee the name of the Karpen dealer nearest 

) te 
- others—not me—not today—years hence—’’ Make eee ore your home. 


Some had risen to an impregnable dignity; 
finer than their lives. One or two had 


laughed. 
And this woman—? i 
He looked up at last. He thought—with a 
thrill that was not of pity—of a bird hit in 
_ full flight and mortally hurt, panting its life 
_ out in the heather, its gay plumage limp and 
j had becom The jewels and outrageous dress 
had 


ecome a jest that had turned against hcr. | 801-811 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush 
and Reed Furniture and Dining, Office, 
and Windsor Chairs 


Exhibition Reais 


In using advertisements see page 4 


37th and Broadway, New York 


HEN you start on your 

daily round of straighten- 
ing up the house, you can put 
Baby in his Kumfy Krib and 
know that he is happy and out 
of mischief, and protected from 
flies, mosquitoes or children. As 
you go from room to room, you 
can take him with you. For 
Kumfy Krib can be rolled easily 
and noiselessly on its sturdy 
8-inch rubber-tired wheels. 


Kumfy Krib is bassinet, crib and 
play pen all in one—a real economy! 
Unlike other cribs, it can be lowered 
from bassinet height to crib or play- 
pen level without disturbing Baby 
or moving covers or mattress. It 
folds to an 8-inch width. It has 
added strength in its new exclusive 
wheel equipment. It cannot topple 
over. Its flat, resilient springs and 
soft mattress make it unusually 
comfortable. 


_ Kumfy Krib is beautifully fin- 
ished in white or ivory, in two 
sizes. For sale at leading depart- 
ment and furniture stores. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


WOODSTOCK MBG. CO., Inc. 
Rochester, New York 
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Conway garments are hand-made, 

materials, by French 

or Parisian designs. 

No 





of imported 

needlewomen. Original 
Sizes, infants to 4 years. 
catalog — Garments sent on approval. 
Write for assortment of dresses, 









caps, skirts, coats, slips, lay- 
ettes. Specify sizes and give 
bank reference. 
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Become a Nurse 
$25 to $35 a Week 


Y training at home through our 
correspondence course. Twenty 
years of success—12,000 Gradu- 
ates. Age, 19 to 60. 
The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable forthe 
woman who wants to becomea nurse. 
Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tuition earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded 
if dissatisfied. Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A grim shadow of her empty, happy smile 
still lingered on a mouth palsied with fear. 
She was swaying slightly backward and for- 
ward and rubbing the palms of her hands on 
the carved arms of her chair, and he could 
hear her breath, short and broken like the 
smothered sobbing of a child. And -yet he 
was aware, too, that she was thinking—think- 
ing rapidly—that unexpectedly she was calling 
up secret reserves of strength. 

“Trois mois—la vie—c’est la mort—well— 
but I don’t feel so ill—perhaps for a little 
month, fein? Then they can’t say I don’t do 
my bit.” 

He had no clue to her thought. She looked 
about her rather vaguely, as though she were 
trying to remember where she was. There 
were tears on her cheeks, but they were tears 
of her recent laughter. She rubbed them off 
on the back cf her hand with the gesture of a 
street child. 

“T suffer much, monsieur?”’ 

“T’m afraid so. Though any one who at- 
tends you will do his best.” 

“Death so ugly—so sad—” 

‘Not always,” he said significantly. 

After all, it was true. She had been a beast 
of prey all her life. Only sentimentalists like 
Frances Wilmot could have held out a hand 
of pity and regret. 

She got up at last. 
He had shown her consideration. 
of the pale-blue chauffeur, waiting 


He had given her time. 
He thought 
waiting 





/in the biting cold of a winter’s afternoon. 


Well, he would be alive after she had become— 
He was revenged—they were all revenged on 
her now. 

She fumbled with her gold jeweled bag. 
She laid three guineas on his table. ‘That 
is ver’ little for so much,” she said. ‘I 
think—w hen I can’t go any more—I come to 
your ‘ospital. You take me in, /cin?- I ’ave 
a fancy—” 

“T can’t prevent your coming if you want 
to. You would be more in your element in 
your own home. Even in our private rooms 
we don’t allow the kind of things you’re 
accustomed to. Besides, there are regulations. 
You—your friends—won’t like them.” 

She looked at him quickly, with a startled 
eagerness. “‘Mes pauvre amis—I ’ave so 
many—they won’t understand. They say, 
‘That’s one of Gyp’s little jokes.’ They 
won’t believe it. They won’t dare.” 

She gave him her hand, and he touched it 
perfunctorily. 

“Tt’s as you like, of course. 
to let me know.” 

“You are ver’ kind.” 

He showed her to the door and rang the 
bell for the servant. From the vantage point 
at his window he saw the pale-blue chauffeur 
hold open the door of the pale-blue limousine. 
A little crowd had gathered. A barrel organ, 
by some ironic chance, had begun to grind 
out the riotous, familiar gallop: 


“T’m Gyp Labelle; 
If you dance with me, 
‘You dance to my tune, 
Whatever it be.” 


A danse macabre. He wondered if she had 
brains or heart enough to appreciate the bitter- 
ness of that chance. He could see her, in his 
mind’s eye, cowering back among those pale- 
blue cushions. 

The next morning he received a note from 
her and a ticket for the first night of Mademozi- 
selle Pantalonne. 


You have only 


5 


E went. He was driven by a curiosity 

to which were added anger and disgust, 
the resentment of a mind challenged in the 
heart of its fastness. He believed that he 
wanted to see how a woman of that stuff 
danced who was under sentence of death. He 
told himself, with a solitary, inhuman pride, 
that he alone of all that densely crowded 
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“Keep your Winter clothes safe 
from moths in— 


x WHITE TAR | 


GARMENT BAGS 


It’s risky to be careless about packing 
your clothes—clean everything and pack 
in White Tar Bags,” said Mrs. Common- 
Sense-Good-Taste.“They lock out moths, 
mice, dust and dampness. Everything is 
ready to put on when taken out. Each ~ 
garment hangs on an individual hook— ~ 
3 to the bag.” 

The genuine White Tar Bag is made of 
specially treated paper. 


6 Sizes—75 cents to $2.10 


Clothes Life Insurance—at Drug 
and Department Stores 


OTHER WHITE TAR PRODUCTS 


White Tar 
Moth Balls 
and 

White Tar 

White Tar Paper— Naphthalene ———7 8 

Tar or Cedarized— Flakes 

12 sheets to the roll, 

each sheet 40 x 48 

for lining drawers, 

trunks, wrapping 

blankets, ete. 


WHITETAR 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send price 
and bags will he delivered, charges prepaid. 
Write for Booklet 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
56 Vesey Street New York Citw 





WRITE TO ME NOW! 
and I will tell you an easy way« 
to have more money to spend 


» Thousands of women have a vital need for more 
+ money—io properly bring u 


‘ly up their family--to meet 
the present cost of living and tide them over this period of 
unemployment. Many of them have been helped in this 
problem and now have money to spend ani a permanent 
aad income by becoming our representatives and 
elling our - = 


9 a 
Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Ki Kyi? 
Underwear — 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, 


we can show you a fine independent way to have more_ 
money to spend. . 


We’ ve Helped More Than 25,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi-. 
nesses wiih COUsbEnULY increasing scles, With 
our help their ine i "Yc 
can do the same aio hevemone: dene sence roe 5 
Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to become 
World’s Star Money Maker. Protected terrier coats : 
deliveries. \ 

We have been in business 

for twenty-seven years. 


Us STAR 
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AT LAST! 


Baby’s Care 
Made Easy 


Ventilated 


PATENTED OCT 17, 1018 


e . ° 
Hygienic Vento Panties 
Old-fashioned rubber panties were impracti- 
cable, though every mother wished they could 
be used. 

Now their evils are ended, The Vento hygienic 
rubber panty is healthful and absolutely com- 
fortable. Physicians endorse it. It is the great- 
est aid in the care of the baby ever invented, 


Scientifically Ventilated 


The Vento panty has gauze insets at cach hip 
to insure proper circulation of air. So baby's 
skin can reais healthfully. There is no 
danger of chafing, irritation or diseomfort. 
No binding or constriction. 

The Vento saves endless trouble, work and 
annoyance. It is an infinite blessing to mother 
and babe. Every infant should wear one. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Every dealer should have this greatest baby 
aid. Ask yours for Vento. It is the only scien- 
tifically healthful rubber panty. Insist on 
Vento. Itis patented and there is nothing else 
like it. If your dealer does not have it, write di- 
rect to us and we will see that you are supplied, 


THE SOLVOS CO. 


Sanitary Specialties 
4216 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Tl, 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Decorated to Order 


You may select the pieces from 
acomplete line of beautiful fur- 
niture—and have them decorated 
to suit your personal preference. 


Leavens design is unmistakably 
correct—distinguished by its sim- 
ple beauty. It adapts itself re- 
markably to any finish or decora- 
tive motif. 

The piece illustrated is Dressing 


Table, Hand Decorated. Write 
for Set No, 3 of illustrations, 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


92 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS, 








theater could taste the full flower of her per- 
formance. He was like God, seeing behind 
the scenes. He watched her dab on her paint, 
shrinking from the skull that grinned back at 
her from behind the mask of flesh and blood. 
He foresaw the moment, perhaps before the 
footlights, when the naked horror would over- 
whelm her, and she would break down. Even 
in.this,she would, no doubt, seek the consola- 
tion of notoriety. It would be in all the 
papers. People would crowd to see her, just 
as in Roman days they had crowded to the 
circus to gloat over condemned criminals. 
She would make use of her own death as she 
had used Keith McManus’s miserable infatua- 
tion, 


ANP yet he was sick in heart and brain. He 

had begun to realize that no man, however 
strong, can trample on his strongest instincts 
with impunity. Frances Wilmot’s face flick 
ered before his hot eyes like the light of a 
will of the wisp. 

It was a poor, vulgar show, a pantomime 
jerry-built to accommodate one particular tal- 
ent. And whatatalent! She herself had said 
it—she could neither dance nor sing. She 
could not act. She stood between the cur- 
tains at the back of the stage in the familiar 
attitude of simple, triumphant expectation, 
smiling with that rather foolish friendliness 
that until now had never shaken her audience 
from its frigidity. To them she had been a 
show, a strange, vital thing, with a lurid past 
and an unguessable future, shocking and 
rather stimulating. They would never have 
admitted that they liked her, But tonight 
they gave her a sort of ashamed welcome. 
Perhaps it was the dress she wore—the ex- 
aggerated peg-top trousers and bonnet of the 
Quartier Latin which made her look frank 
and boyish; perhaps it was something more 
subtle, Uloth himself felt it. But then he 
knew. He saw her as God saw her. : 

He found himself clapping with the rest. 
He grew angry and afraid. It seemed that 
he could not control his actions any more 
than his thoughts. Ie had worked too hard 
lately. The whole business had got an un- 
natural hold over him. He got up to go and 
then realized that he was trying to escape. 

It was jolly music, too. Her producer must 
have scoured the world for it. Incredibly 
stupid and artless and jolly. And she was 
still the gutter-urchin, flinging herself about 
in the sheer joy of life. With death capering 
at her heels! He watched her, leaning forward 
hungrily, waiting for some sign, the first falter- 
ing gesture. Or was it possible that she was 
too empty-hearted to feel even her own 
tragedy, too shallow to suffer, too stupid to 
foresee—like the animals in whose eyes is 
neither a blind desire nor foreknowledge of 
death? And yet he knew with remorseless 
certainty that in that heated, dusty atmos- 
phere pain itself had set in—and he became 
aware that there was sweat on his own face, 
that he himself was laboring under an intoler- 
able physical oppression. She was facing 
what every-man and woman in that audience 
must face sooner or later. How? She, at 
any rate, danced as though there was nothing 
in the world but life. With each act she 
changed her costume, which became more 
mad, more and more the expression of an un- 
limited, uncurbed lust for living. At the end 
the band broke into the old doggerel gallop, 

“T’m Gyp Labelle—”’ 

She catherine-wheeled round the stage, 
sweeping it with her plumes, just as she had 
done that first night. And in two months’ 
time she would be dead. 

As the curtain fell, she stood there in the 
footlights. He could see the pulse of pain in 
her throat. Her arms were raised joyously. 
He read her lips as they moved in an unheard 
exclamation: 

“Quand méme—quand méme—-” 

And the next day he had a little note from 
her, written in a great, sprawling hand. She 
thought she had better reserve rooms in his 
hotel in about a month’s time for about a 





The Very Latest 
in Fiskhats’ | 


service that Fiskhat 
dealers offer. New models constantly 
reach them, shipped the very day they 
were created. The label ‘‘Fiskhats” 
means‘‘Style and Quality Assured.” 


describes the 


Your Fiskhat Dealer 
is Style Leader 


in your community. Kept in intimate 
touch through us with the latest trend 
of the styles—always ready to assist 
you ina wise and becoming selection. 


Write for Style Letter 


A choice showing of latest Fiskhats. 
Please mention your dealer’s name. 


De Bos. 6 CO. 


Creators of Correct Millinery 
225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 
New York — Chicago — Paris 
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OR half a century mothers everywhere have 

recognized the master cr aftsmanship in Ge n- 

dron baby vehicles, Care and_ precision in 
workmanship, highest grade of material have made 
Gendron the standard cab of the world, 

Artillery, ball bearing wheels assure ease of run- 
ning. Deep cushions and upholstery of soft, fine 
texture are comfortable for baby. Gendron’ car- 
riages only are equipped with the famous Marshi all 
spring upholstery. Beauty of design and delicately 
colored finish make for the true luxury and refine- 
ment that is so evident in every Gendron model. 


And back of these splendid features is the sturdy 
built-in quality of fifty years’ experience, 


The best dealers everywhere sell the, complete 
Gendron line. See the display in your city, 
¥ o 


A a The Gendron Wheel Co: 


622 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


(/ Book — ‘‘Outdoors with 
FRE Baby.’’ Write for a copy 








In using advertisements see 


KT “Style and Quality Assured” oe 
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to Bees Rust 
and Tarnish 


Just rub the metal with 3-in-One Oil. 


Rust and tarnish are caused by the ~ 
oxygen of the air attacking the metal. 
Moisture or salt in’ the air helps along 
this chemical action. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


penetrates the tiny pores of metal and 
forms an invisible coating that keeps 
air away and sheds water like a duck’s 
back 


Use frequently on all metal about the 
house, except that which is lacquered. 


Dampen a cloth with 3-in-One and go 
all over your gas or gasoline range, 
particularly the inside of the oven where 
moisture from cooking collects. 


Everything metal that is used infre- 
quently should be rubbed generously 
with 3-in-One before putting away. 


Get the 3-in-One habit.., 
It’s a good one. 3-in-One; 
is sold at all good stores in. 
T-02,, 3-02. and 8-oz. bot-! 
tles and-in 3-oz. ee 
-Oil Cans. 


. FREE 


Send:a postal for generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses, Both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 R Broadway, New York City 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
s 









Electric Irons out “se 
Ten need a new cord 


Don’t blame your iron if it is not working 
next ironing day, when all you need is a’ 
new cord for it. In getting a BEAVER 
HEAT CORD you are getting one that 
is put together in our factory, with our 
name behind it. The insulation at the 


& 
() joints will not fray out—as it is probably 
on your present cord. Our Gripall 
Heater Plugs, illustrated, fits any iron, 
toaster, perculator, etc. 
a At your dealer or send us his nae 
BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL CO.,, 
Factory: Newark, New Jersey. 
BEA ay 
pass 


Behe. Without a Hitch 
COPUEY-GRAFYT acer CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval). An individual line, 
known both for the beauty of its hand-coloring and its dis- 
tinctive verses. Special rates to Gift Shop3. Personal 
mail orders attended to, Christmas samples now ready. 
Juss1e H. McNico, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Release 


After that, no doubt, she would re- 
A silly, little, 
fatuous note—in execrable taste. 


month. 
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ULOTH took a month’s leave and spent it 

in the deserted house among the moors, 
tramping the hills in a haunted solitude. His 
mind ran in a groove from which it strove 
frantically and “fruitlessly to escape. The 
live things that ran across his path—the 
quaint, furry hares and scurrying pheasants, 
the silhouette of a stag against the gray sky- 
line—had become the brothers and sisters of 
an infamous woman. His gun, leveled at a 
rabbit sitting in cheery alertness amid the 
heather, sank under the pressure of inexpli- 
cable pity. He had taught himself to stand 
aloof from life.. And now he was being 
dragged down into it. Its values, which he 
had learned to judge coldly and dispassion- 
ately, weighing one thing against another, 
were shifting like sand. ‘His mind shivered 
naked on the edge of an abyss. 

In these days the papers, in their frivolous 
columns, were full of Gyp Labelle. Her press 
agent was working under pressure. It seemed 
that Gyp had quarreled with her manager— 
she had torn up her contracts and flung the 
scraps in his face. There were gay doings 
nightly in the Kensington house—orgies. 
One hinted at a certain South American mil- 
honaire— 

A last fling perhaps—the reckless gesture of 
a worthless panic-stricken soul—without dig- 
nity. 

Or perhaps his diagnosis had been mistaken. 
Or she couldn’t believe the truth. Or she 
was drugging herself into forgetfulness. Per- 
haps she had courage enough to make an end 
herself. 

He returned to town, drawn by an obses- 
sion of uncertainty. He found that she had 
arrived at the nursing home with the hideous 
old woman and the macaw and a phono- 
graph. She had signed the register as Marie 
Dubois. 

pelts my name,” she explained. ‘But one 
couldn’t ’ave a good time with a name like 
that, voyons!” 

She was much nearer the end than he had 
supposed possible. The last month had to be 
paid for. She lay very still under the gorgeous 
quilt she had brought with her, and her hands, 
which she stretched out in a childish gesture, 
were like the claws of a bird. 

“Every one here promise not to tell,” she 
said. “I’m just Marie Dubois. Even ze under- 
taker—’e must not know. You put on ze 
stone, ‘Marie Dubois, ze beloved daughter of 
Georges and Suzanne Dubois, boulangers of 
Paris.’ Zat will be a last leetle joke, hein?” 

“Tt’s as you wish, of course,” he said coldly. 

He forced back the question which came 
instinctively to his lips. He had a conviction 
that he was fighting her for his sanity, for the 
very ground on which he had built his life, 
and that he dared not yield by so much as a 
kindly word. He did what lay in his power for 
her, with a heart shut and barred. 

She brought a little of her world and her 
whole outlook with her. On the last few days 
that she was able to sit up, she dressed herself 
in a gay mandarin’s coat, and every morning 
she wore a new and prettier cap to set off the 
shadow of dissolution. By the open fire the 
old woman embroidered an elaborate night- 
gown. 

“Tt’s for my—what you call it—my shroud. 
You see, with zee blue ribbons—blue—blue— 
zat’s my color. As soon as I could speak, I 
ask for ze blue ribbons in my pinafore.”’ 

“T should have thought that now your mind 
might be better occupied,” he retorted with a 
brutal commonplaceness. 

“Oh, but I ’ave ’ad my little talk with 
monsieur le curé. ’E and I are ze best of friends. 
*E understand about ze blue ribbons. But you 
—you are too clever, hein, monsieur le docteur?” 
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Walls of Lasting 
Beauty 


Ceilings that 
Endure 


The Walls of Your Bedroom 


bespeak individual taste, where 
quiet harmony prevails—restful 
and soothing. It is here that we 


live with ourselves and the color 
on the walls must be full of sunshine. 


Liquid Velvet, the perfect flat wall finish, provides 
this atmosphere of cheer. There are sixteen deli- 
cate tints. It is washable, dries smooth, never 
cracks or peels and always:holds:its’ freshness. 
Use Master Varnish when brightening up furni- 
ture or woodwork. It withstands hard wear. 

If you have any decorating problems-to solve our 
Service Department will gladly 
help. Send for our booklets on 
Interior Decoration. 


O’Brien Varnish Co. 


1711 Washington Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana 











ART NEEDLEWORK 


By SOPHIE T. La CROIX 


Books 
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New Ideas For Experts. 


Instruct Beginners, 
Number Each Number 


12 Patchwork Quilts, Etc., - 28c. 
17 Knitting, - - = « «= = 10c. 
1 Old ead "New Designs, - 33c. 


9 Yokes, Corset Comerss 
J1 Tatting, Wais 
18 Towels, Slips, 
2 Old and New Designs, - 83c. 14 Collars and 
8 Bedspreads, = - = = = 83c. 15 Centerpieces,- - - = - léc. 
4Tatting and Braids, - -83c. 16 Xokes and d Baby Yokes, - 16c. 
6 One Hundred Novelties, - 83c. 18 Old and New Designas - Bea 
3 Old and New Designs, - 33c 20 Beadwork Bags, E 

10 Hardanger Embroidery, - 33c. Besdwork Looms, - $100 pea. 


Or 17 Books, Value $8.97. for $3.00 C. 0. D. 
ST, LOUIS FANCYWORK CO., Dept, M, St, Louis, Mo. 


EGGS BY MAIL 


Shipped in Aluminized 
Metal Egg Crates is 
the most satisfactory way. 

~ Also butter in same crate. 
See your dealer or write 
us for circulars. i 


* METAL EGG CRATE CO. (Mfg.) ~ 
240 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Establish and oper- 
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for Yourself 





Free Sample Dress Designing Lessons 








Dress and Costume Pestening ag Cues 
spare moments in TEN W — = 
Dress and Costume Designs ae Cou 

ers Frequently Earn 


$45 to. $100 a Week 7. 


Many Start Parlors in 
Their Own Homes Twa es 
Every woman or girl 15 ndly send me 
or over who now does /, Sampleofh in 
plain gewin should He ease ae ty 
take up signing. in 10 weeks’ 
time, 
Send._Coupon /Name. ..... 


Immediately. heey ; 


Dept. Bt 





Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily joarn ? 


/ Rochester, N.Y. a. 








; strength to Bostwick! 


Geena eae 


What's Behind 






Mere men rarely realize 
the mental and physical 
discomfort which crack- 
ing, sagging or falling 
plaster mean to you as 
the home-keeper. There- 
fore, it’s your only self- 
protection to insist vigor- 
ously on an age-proof 
plaster backing. 

In your home let strong loops 
of steel triple-grip the plaster 
on walls and ceilingsin a bond 


so lasting that it requires a 

hammer to loosen it. 
Our free booklet, No. 4-G, 
discusses permanent, fire-re- 
sisting walls thoroughly and 
informatively, with many illus- 
trations. 

The Bostwick Steel Lath Co 

Niles, Ohio 








EAUTIFY vour kome and 

garden this Summer with 
flowers grown from Beckert’s 
high-quality, reliable seeds. 


\ Send 25 cents for Beckert’s 
. special introductory Collection of 
annual flower seeds, 5 full pack- 
ets, one each of Blue Cornflower; 
tall Four O’Clocks; Beckert’s 
Bedding Petunias; Double Pop- 
pies; and Double Giant Zinnias in 
many colors. Regular 50 cent 
value. 


Catalog Free on Request 


Beckert’s richly illustrated 1922 
catalog of bulbs, flowers and 
vegetable seeds. Full of valu- 
able pointers, Send for it. 


Beckert’s Seed Store | 


Dept. K, 101-103 Federal St. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 





“Tt seems so,’’ he said scornfully. 

Once, at evening, Uloth came upon her with 
all her jewels spread about her—emeralds 
and pearls and diamonds—twinkling amid the 
creases of her coverlet.. She put her-finger to 
her lips. 

“Sh! This is ver’ solemn. I make my testa- 
ment.” 

She picked up each jewel in turn and looked 
at it, caressing it, remembering who knew what 
escapade, what wild riotous days, what tragedy. 
And yet there was no bitterness and no regret 
in her farewell of them. The old woman, 
crouched in the chair beside her, wrote toilfully 
on a slip of paper. 

“She make a list of all. They will be sold for 
the leetle children of Paris—the gamins—as I 
was—for a good time—from Marie Dubois.” 

She beckoned him, and he came nearer sul- 
lenly. In her hand was a great pearl. 

“Pour vous, monsieur.” 

He shrank back. ‘‘No—I don’t wear such 
things.” 

“For your wife, then.” 

“T am not married.” 

“But one day per’aps. 





Voyons pour me 


faire plaisir.” She looked at him with a wist- 


ful doubt. 
is not for that I give it you. 
pleasure, too.” 

He was behaving like a churl. She was 
putting him in the wrong. Some man had 
given it to her—some poor, deluded devil. 


“Or per’aps it make you sad. It 
It is to make you 


And yet— 
“Tt must not make you sad. When you see 
it, you laugh . . . just as you laugh when I 


dance, because I dance so ver’ bad.” 

She laughed now, and then gray agony had 
her by the throat. She hid her face, and he 
took the pearl from her, muttering— 

That night he let her suffer. He fled from 
her. He had begun definitely to doubt his 
own sanity. Something disruptive was at 
work in him, tearing down stone by stone his 
will, his moral sense, his human decency. As 
he tried to leave the house, the old woman 
followed and caught hold of him. 

‘*She suffer too much, monsieur. 
right. I will not ’ave it.” 

“T do my best,” he flung at her savagely. 
“And who are you to interfere?” 

“T am her mother.” 

He swung round to stare down into the 
lined and withered face. ‘‘Her mother? 
Why, good God—she treats you like a ser- 
vant!” 

“Before others, monsieur le docteur. She is 
different—of different stuff. And if I want to 
be with ’er, it must be as er servant. That 
is our affair. But you are not kind. You 
let ’er suffer too much. I will not ’ave it!” 

She menaced him, and he was aware of an 
incredible fear. 

“T will come at once,’’ he stammered. 

Later, when she slept her drugged sleep, he 
came back to look at her, and the old woman 
knelt beside her, bowed over her still hand, a 
rugged, motionless effigy of grief. 

She defied the regulations of the place as 
she had defied the rules of life. After tea 
the old woman set the phonograph for her, 
and when the nurses protested, ostensibly on 
behalf of neighboring patients, it transpired 
that the patients rather liked it than other- 
wise, and there were regular concerts with 
the macaw shrieking its appreciation. 


It is not 


SHE herself was almost voiceless now. That 

she suffered hideously Uloth knew, but not 
from her. He suspected that sometimes, when 
she was alone, she broke down, but before 
them all she bore herself gaily—yes, gallantly. 
It was that gallantry of hers that pursued him, 
that would not let him rest or forget. It 
haunted him, demanding something that he 
would not, dared not, yield. 

And she was pitifully alone. The woman 
in the hospital had not been more forsaken. 
No one came to see the dying Marie Dubois. 
But every day the press man did his work, 
filling the gossip columns with hints of wild, 
erratic doings. 





A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


oe oe 





30% tian others * 


ON APPROVAL=DIRECT TO USER 


ETT 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Made in sections of different sizes 
combining utility, economy and attractive appearance. 
Fitted wih felt-cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of 
interlocking concealed—no unsightly metal bands exposed. 
Style shown above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 
with non-binding, disappearing glassdoors. Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes, 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 28. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filling Cabinets 


ABLAC 


Waa MS Das 


Not like Lablache, pas du tout, doI find 
other powders for my complexion. 

Because, ma cherie, Lablache is so refined, 
clinging, and invisible— 
so delicately fragrant. 

I adore it, and 
must have it al- 
ways. 













Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 
25 Kingston St.. Boston, Mass. 











100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON -~— 
= Large Broad Wide Table 
Se Top — Removable Glass 
= Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifically Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
thing yet atteripted {or 
ing ye ttery 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


* 504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago. til. 






Se 
IT SERVES YOUR HOME 
& SAVES YOUR TIME 


In using advertisements see page 4 165 





Provides double service 
for-single outlets. Two 
devices may be used 
at onee. Merely attach 
Te-Cap to cord of one, 
then push cap blades of 
the other into slots of 
the cap. 

Fits any slotted outlet. Ask 
any dealer or write us. 
THIS BOOK FREE 
“For Milady’s Convenience” 
shows how, without rewiring, 
you may have many more 
electric outlets; shows, too, 
suggestions for new homes. 


2 I 


Vi 


Ki 


HARVEY HUBBELL 


ELECTRICAL aR SPECIALTIES 





BRIDGEPORT ' CONN, U.S.A, 


Le 


2215-U 





Just a few nibbles of Rat Bis-Kit and then—rats 


and mice good=by! No trouble. Just crumble 
up. There's a different bait in each Bis-Kit. 
The pests die outdoors. Remember the name— 
Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug and general 
stores. Also Rat Bis-Kit Paste, in tubes, 25c. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 
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Release 


An illustrated paper produced her full- 
length portrait. She sat amid the flowers of 
her absurd fountain, and her hand was raised 
in a gesture of laughing farewell. Over the 
top was written, “Gyp Off To Pastures New,” 
and underneath a message which was reprinted 
in all the daily papers. 

“T want this way to thank the friends who 
have been so kind to me. We have had good 
times together. I miss you very much. I am 
going for a long holiday, but one day, think, 
I dance for you again. I love you all. Aw 
revoir.” 

It was her vanity, the insatiable desire even 
now to figure impudently in the public eye. 
He gave her the paper without comment. He 
had to hold it up for her to see—very close. 

And then suddenly his anger burst from him. 
“Why do you allow this silly pretense?” 

He could feel the old woman turn toward 
him like a wild beast preparing to spring. He 
had to bend down to catch the choking, suf- 
fering voice. 

“C'est vrai—we ’ave—such good times— 
And zey come ’ere—all those kind people— 
who ’ave laughed so much—and bring flowers 
—and pretend it is not true—and they won’t 
believe—they won’t dare—” She tried to 
speak more clearly, clinging to his hand for 
the first time in the sheer agony of her effort. 
“Vous voyez—for them—I am—ze good times 
—Zey come to me for good times—when zey 
are too sad—when life too ’ard for them and 
zey can not believe any more—zat ze good 
times come again—zey think of me. ‘Voyons 
Gyp—she ’ave a good time always—she dance 
at her own funeral.’ And if zey see me ’ere 
like this—zey go away—and think ‘Grand 
Dieu, have you come to that, too?’—and zey 
cry 

Her hand let go its hold—suddenly. 








HEY sent for him that night. There was 
a bright light burning by her bedside, for 

she had complained of the darkness. She wore 
a pretty lace cap trimmed with pale-blue rib- 
bons. She smiled at Uloth, but she was only 
half conscious. Her hand strayed over the 
gorgeous quilt, stroking it with a kind of 
simple pleasure. 

She was like that, too—like a dash of gay, 
unashamed color in the gray scheme of things. 

Toward midnight she motioned to him and 
whispered something that he could not under- 
stand. But the old woman lifted herself 
heavily from her knees and went over to the 
phonograph. The nurse who endeavored to 
stop her was thrust aside. Uloth himself made 
a gesture. 

“Let her be,” he said. 

It was in very truth the stillness of death. 
The needle scratched under the shaking hand. 


“T’m Gyp Labelle— 
Come dance with me—” 


He knew that she was smiling. 

And suddenly the crushing burden of his 
heart lifted. Strange and difficult tears came, 
and with them a strange peace. She had won. 
He loved her—as beneath the fret of passion 
McManus and all of them had loved her, for 
what she was, for what she had to give. He 
loved her more simply still, as in rare moments 
of their lives men love each other, saying, 
“This is my brother—this is my sister—”’ 
From its height of arrogance his spirit flung 
itself down in thankful humility before a mys- 
terious, incalculable Good. 

He could hear the jolly bang-bang of the 
drum and the whoop of a trumpet. He could 
see her catherine-wheeling round the stage, 
and the man with the bloated face and tragic, 
intelligent eyes. 

“Life itself, my dear fellow. Life itself—” 

And she was dead. 


FRANCES WILMOT married Uloth a year 

later. With her he became something more 
than a.great doctor. He had, at any rate, 
ceased to be God Almighty. 
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Sani-Flush 


Reg U.S. Pat OFF, 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Always keep Sani-Flush on hand 
and have a closet bowl that always’ 
looks like new—a bowl and trap so 
clean that odors are eliminated and 
disinfectants unnecessary. 

Just a little Sani-Flush sprinkled 
into the bowl according to directions, 
and flushed out, will eliminate all the 
work and the danger involved in other 
methods requiring mops, pails and 
acids. 

Sani-Flush will positively not injure 
bowl or connections. Keep it handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 


Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
& & 
MoM Socom 





GUARD YOUR STOVE 


AGAINST RUST 


“Blacking” Won't Do It 
Stovoil Will —— 


Rust is the enemy of all metals. Your stove 
.willrust out long before it will wear out—unless 


you use Stovoil—the one preparation that suc- J i 


cessfully fights rust. 


Stovoil cleans, polishes and removesrust and |} 
prevents stoves, ranges, utensils and tools from ff 
rusting. Properly used, a bottle will last a year. 
Will keep that clean, just-from-the-factory-lo 
on your stove. Nothing else like it in existen 
Used and recommended by your gas compai 
Won’t soil the hands but will remove and pre- | 
vent rust. If your dealer cannot supply you 
send 50c for full size bottle. Money back ‘Phat 


satisfied. Try it today. Address Dept. 412 
Superior Laboratories, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 








Something to be proud of! 


They’re cocoa muffins—and ‘you can 
make them, as well as 400 other de- 
licious dishes, by having 


Good Housekeeping’s 
Book of Recipes and 
Household Discoveries 


which we will give you 


WITHOUT CHARGE 


This book is a product of Good Housekeeping 
Institute, where all the recipes were tested and 
standardized in the kitchen-laboratory. There 
are 42 bread recipes alone—all sorts of vari- 
ations of the “‘staff of life.” Cakes, pies, fruit 
mixtures, salads, salad dressings, meats, vege- 
tables, etc. This is not a cook book in the 
ordinary sense, but a collection of new and 
especially desirable recipes. 


The Household Discoveries, too, are invalu- 
able, and will help you in all branches of your 
work. 


How to get the book 


This book is not for sale. But to 
‘all readers of Good Housekeeping 
who send in a new subscription 
(one other than theit own) fora 
friend, we will send a copy of the 
book without charge. Won’t you 
tell a friend about Good House- 
keeping—send us her subscrip- 
tion, and let us send you in re- 
turn, a copy of this book? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Dept. 422 
119 W. Fortieth St., New York City 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose $2.50 for which send Good House- 
keeping for one year to 


Please send.me Good Housekeeping’s Book of 


Recipes and Household Discoveries. 


|] (Canadian postage, $1 extra: Foreign, $1.50 extra.) 
Your name and address should be carefully printed 
a =f ei anus so that you may be certain to receive 
che book. 











Aren’t You Glad You’re 
Not Your Grandmother P 


(Continued from page 20) 


little bed. He was there all the afternoon, 
crying so that you could hear nothing else 


in all the house. Oh; my.dear»Esther, how 
heart-breaking is a Christian mother’s life! I 


could not keep away from him, when I heard 
him crying so .. . my own little son! I went 
many times up to the hall before his door and 
kneit there stretching out my arms to my 
darling child, the tears flooding down my 
cheeks. But, of course, I could not open the 
door and go in to him, to interfere with his 
punishment. May it help to save his precious 
soul alive!” 

I was cold and stiff all over when I finished 
that letter, cold with anger and stiff with in- 
dignation. I put the letter back in the trunk 
and shut it up with a snap, my hands trembling. 
My eyes burned at the thought of how that 
harmless, living, helpless little child had been 
treated like a dog, literally, like a dog. And 
Anna coming into the attic just then, I burst 
out hotly with the ugly story. 

She listened to me very gravely, her face 
sternand sad. When I finished, ‘‘I understand 
now,” she said, slowly. “I understand some- 
thing my father said to me years ago, the day 
before my marriages I remember how white 
and hard he looked, so that it frightened me. 
‘Anna, I haven’t any of the usual advice to give 
my daughter about living happily with your hus- 
band. Every couple must solve that prob- 
lem in the way only they can discover. And 
even if you fail, you are both growne people 
who must endure what you have caused your- 
self. But I want you to promise me one thing. 
If you have children, give them a square deal. 
And the only way to do that is to put yoursel’ 
in the child’s place. Remember what I am 
saying. That is the only way. Put yourself 
in the child’s place.’ | His face.darkened and 
grew somber, and he went on: ‘My parents 
didn’t do that for me. I’ve tried to do it for 
you. See that you do it for your children.’” 

Anna stared at the floor, the tears coming 
into her eyes, “I caught a glimpse that day of a 
black gulf in my father’s life that I’d never 
dreamed of. I see more of it now. I remember 
another time, when he told me—my little 
Robbie was three or four—‘Anna, don’t let 
your children know what it is to feel hatred. 
To have been, just once, nothing but hate— 

’s like being branded with a red-hot iron. 
You never outlive the mark of it.’”’ 


I COULD read no more of those letters for the 
time. I felt my heart harden and burn at the 
mere sight of the trunk which held them. I 
hated that woman, as her little boy must have 
hated her. That irretrievable wrong done to a 
little helpless child, so long ago, was intolerable. 
And yet, although I read no more in those 
letters, I could not get them out of my mind. 
As I moved about in the old house, full of 
objects associated with that long-dead life, the 
humanity of it all kept coming back to me 
in spite of my anger. I found a little old water- 
color sketch of Anna’s grandmother as a bride, 
as she must have looked when Horace was little, 
and looked wonderingly into the eager, sensitive, 
tender young face. I found a small, old lace 
shawl, which she had worn when young, and 
held it long in my hands. I began to remember 
the personality which had shone out from the 
first of the letters, the gay, sweet, earnest, 
conscientious, loving soul. And ‘finally I 
happened on a pair of old, white kid gloves, 
labeled as her wedding- gloves. They were 
pathetically stiff and sallow, those little short- 
wristed gloves, outliving sadly the hands they 
had covered. As I held them, I thought of the 
eager, living hands of the bride, reaching out to 
life hopefully; and all at once I saw those hands 
longingly, yearningly outstretched toward the 
much-loved, wholly misunderstood little son. 
I saw the young mother on her knees, weeping 


before the closed door of ignorance which shut | 
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Sutchor's Boston Polish 
ort Hard VW yinish ¥ 
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ance 


‘Butcher's 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 


is easy to apply. Quickly 
gives to floors and all Wood- 
work a lasting finish--that 
rich luster approved by 
modern interior decorators \\f 
astheonly finish permissible 
in the well-furnisled home. 
Prolongs the life of lino- 
leums. Gives the final 
touch of elegance to Your 
ar. Be sure to pet the 
genuine orange canwith 


the Butcher Star. 


If not at your dealer’s send 
25 for generous sample 
can and test its many merits. 
In any case let us send 
you our booklet, “Boston 


Polish,”’ FREE, 
The Butcher 
Polish Co. 


Mfrs. for Forty Years 7 
Boston, Mass. 






No. 22-$1 00 
3 for $2.76 


Neo 99—81.26 — 
Ster 39.60 










( AL 
SOCKET PLUGS 





Leaves Lamp in P 
Ordinary Shade 












Ack your dealer— insist on AJAX. 
cannot supply you, we will mail prepai 
receipt of price. 


AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 





The Christensen Double Cone Mop 


Wringer saves backache and sore, 
scalded hands. By gently twirling the 
the mop handle you wring the mop and 
the deep corrugations of the wringer remove 
all dirtand grit. Hands never touch the water 
-no splashing. F’ ita any pail. No cogs toin 
“jure children. We'll send you one of these 
great Jabor savers for $1.50--money 

ack {f you are not satisfied. 

CIRCULAR FREE 


H. K. Christensen Mfg. Co. 
> Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 













f Enjoy your work! Hu nde sds of open 
p in big hotels for women to ac 
‘ Fascinating, uncrowded field 
e > ae h charm and pe rsonality . 
Yh Mim |) | writes: “‘I am ho a 
Pa le i au apartment 
i oxi section—salary 
ois q beautiful apartr i 
self,’’ Write for TROD. BOOK. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room 2418 WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Invitations, Announcements, oe 


100 in pore, eS seer including o 
G sere pany 3.50. 100 Vinita 


W Pldine 2°60. Writs for sample 


G.OTTENGRAVINGCO., 100 Chestnut St. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Turkish’’ on one side 
for Healthy Friction, 
other 






smooth on the 
for Tender Skins—and 
“Ravelproof”’ 












Why use “Make-up” ? 


The gentle friction of a soft wash 
cloth—cleansing and stimulating 
—does more for natural color and 
beauty than expensive cosmetics. 


A LORE CT 


KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 
are particularly suitable. One side is 
Turkish for the brisk rub—the other 
side is smooth for especially tender 
skins. + 
The fabric is ‘ Ravelproof ”—will 
stand thorough laundering. The 
dainty shell edges in pink, gold, blue 
and lavender are especially attrac- 
tive and help you to identify ‘Your 
Wash Cloth.” 

If your dealer cannot supply you send 
his name and 30c for two of our style 
No. 400 cloths, or $1.00 for four cloths 
and a Red Label TURKNIT Towel 


which is Turkish on both sides. 
Specify colors preferred 


Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 





SUMMER CAMPS 


Good Housskeeping's School Department will be glad to assist you to locate a camp for the coming summer. 


Send us full requirements as to age, sex, locality, type_and charge and we shall be glad to ask camps to. get 
Good Housekeeping School Devartment, t19 West goth Street, New York City. 


in touch with you. 








WESTOATE 


LAMPS 





o 

é xquisiITE color harmonies, graceful 
contouts and rare finishes make 
‘Westgate Lamps beautiful necessities 
for the home beautiful. 
Floor lamps, bridge lamps and table lamps in 
charming polychrome, with shades that Bent 
entreat you, 

At your dealers--but be sure it’s a Westgate 
Every Lamp Bears Our Trademark 
WESTGATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ann Arbor Michigan 
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HOT WATER » 


and plenty of it—day 
or night at low cost. 


The convenience, 

ease of operation 

and compact ar- 

rangement make it 

a household neces- 

sity. The flame may 

be easily regulated 

with the assurance 

that perfect combus- 

tion eliminates any possibility of 

smoke or odor. Burner may be 

readily cleaned owing to its simple 

construction. 

The “Holyoke” is especially adapted for the home in 

the country where gasis not available. Special storage 

tank not necessary—connect it to the regular range 

boiler without interfering with other connections, 
If your Plumber cannot supply you write us, 
sending his name and address and we will 
furnish you with detailed information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 





Aren’t You Glad You’re 
Not Your Grandmother P 


her off from her own flesh and blood. And with 
a great, swelling ache in my heart, I stopped 
hating Anna’s grandmother. I stopped blam- 
ing her. I felt for her only an almost intoler- 
able pity.. How hideously she -had -been 
cheated of her birthright, of the treasure which 
belonged to her when she gave birth to her 
little son! She had nothing in her heart but the 
most passionate Jove for her little boy, just as 
I have for mine, as you have for yours; and yet 
she was not permitted to enjoy that love, but 
saw it turn into sick, horrified terror . . . all 
for nothing, for nothing ... for what any 
one of us could have explained to her in two. 
minutes’ reasonable talk. & 


WONDERED wistfully if now beyond the 

grave, she and her son had somehow met and 
found the door between them open at last. I 
wondered if she ever knew, what any one of us 
could have told her, that her little boy was only 
fighting for his rightful inheritance of play 
when he fought for the right to go and find 
other children of his age. I wondered if she had 
learned what any one of us could have ex- 
plained to her, that so persistent and steady a 
desire in a child is the expression of some deep 
need, which ought to be satisfied in some health- 
ful manner. I wondered if she knew now that 
what she ought to have done was either to send 
her little boy to school, or to have other chil- 
dren of his age come to play with him in his 
own home. I wondered if, in whatever new life 
she has entered, she has ever learned that what 
she took for stubbornness and hardness in her 
son was only the beginning of the splendid 
courage in facing obstacles which made his 
whole life an inspiration. I wondered if she 
had ever heard how needless and futile was the 
embittering misery which had darkened her 
son’s childhood, if she had ever learned that 
her son’s resentment and anger had lasted on 
into his old age. And I found myself hoping 
with all my heart that she had never learned 
any of this, because such knowledge, coming 
too late, would be intolerable torture to a 
mother’s heart. She had loved him, she had 
made him suffer needlessly and deeply, and he 
had not loved her That is too awful a tragedy 
for any mother to know. 

I felt now not only the most profound pity 
for her, but the most extravagant thanksgiving 
that I had not tried to bring up my children 
in that generation. There, but for the grace 
of God ...! It was borne in on me that 
I would probably have done as she did, not 
having any other sources of knowledge than 
hers; and at the thought of the deep, dismal 
chasm which might have lain between my 
children and me, dug solely by my lack of 
understanding of them, I felt myself go cold, . 

This is the thought I want you to share with 
me. ‘To express it by saying, “‘Aren’t you glad 
you’re not your grandmother?” is perhaps 
rather a quaint form for it, but it is full of deep 
feeling, for all that! Did you ever before 
realize in detail what the old ideas about chil- 
dren meant to parents? J don’t believe you ever 
did. I never did, till I had that intimate glimpse 
into that mother’s heart. Did you ever think 
how much less scared we are about our chil- ee 
dren’s development? Did you ever realize | 
what a lot we owe, we mothers and fathers, to 
the modern ideas about children, tothe modern 
notion of putting yourself in the child’s place, 
to the help toward putting yourself in the 
child’s place which we owe to the researches of 
modern psychologists? I don’t believe you 
ever did. I certainly never did. I was only 
impatient that we do not know more, till I 
looked back eighty years into another mother’s 
heart and saw her black, bewilderedignoranceas _ 
to the sort of creature she was trying to bringup. 

She not only did not know what sort of 
creature he was; no one had ever suggested to 
her to try to know this. Every one thought 
that it made no difference what sort of creatur 
he was, since the important thing was w! 











rents could make of him; and they were to 
e of him exactly what they pleased and 
ought best, like people entrusted with a lump 
gold which they were determined to make 
toa plow. If they encountered heart-rending 
agedy in the endeavor, so that their loving 
ung hearts were blackened, why, it couldn’t 
helped. “Oh, my dear Esther, how heart- 
eaking is a Christian mother’s life!” 
I had never thought of the sufferings of the 
rents in the days when physical violence was 
e only weapon they knew for the training of 
at peapiously complicated organism which 
child. I had felt the traditional sympathy 
r the children subjected ‘to such physical 
olence, but I had never looked behind it to 
e there a sore and aching mother-heart as 
nder as my own, suffering torments through 
lowing the aspiration which is the center of 
y own life, to do the best thing for the chil- 
en, Oh, aren’t you glad you aren’t your 
andmother, who thought she could save her 
ildren’s souls alive only by torturing them? 
hat a tragic situation for any human being! 
Before this, I had felt a little apologetic for 
e tather amusing (spectacle | we modern 
others present as we “study up” in big books 
reference to prepare ourselves to cope with 
ir two-year-olds; but I shall never feel 
ologetic again. It takes every bit of wisdom 
>can get from anywhere to cope wisely with 
ir two-year-olds. 
st I would have felt without modern booksand 
e scientists who wrote them and most of all 
ithout the scientific conception which under- 
s them, the conception that wnderstanding is 
e key with which to solve problems, rather 
an well-intentioned faith in tradition and 
ree. I now see that it was nothing more 
telligent in me than in Anna’s grandmother, 
hich kept me from alarm at the first romanc- 
g story about lions in the bathroom told by 
y imaginative little girl. I acknowledge it 
ith a hanging head, very likely I would have 
‘aten and starved and tortured her for telling 
2s, thinking I was doing the best thing for her, 
I had not been warned beforehand by people 
arned in the psychology of the race, who told 
e of the fact that young children are not 
pable of distinguishing reality from their 
1aginations, and that as they grow older and 
quire more experience with reality, they 
ase romancing, quite painlessly, without ever 
wing known that they did it. 
Now that is a fact, a very useful fact to know, 
id yet only a fact. But one idea is wortha 
illion facts, because with the idea you can 
ither your facts for yourself. Far more than 
vy one fact taught me by the psychologists 
1d scientists, far more than all their facts 
it together, was the idea they put into my 
ad, that you must understand your problem 
fore you try to solve it; that when you take 
ire of a child, you must consider what sort of a 
eature a child is, and especially what sort of a 
eature is the individual child for whom you 
e responsible. 


\ THOUSAND instances came to my mind, as 

no doubt they do to yours, now that you 
ink of it, of things to be thankful for, which 
ve come from the modern respect for careful 
ientific study of the human animal. I was 
ady to go down on my knees in thankfulness 
. a dried-up old medical professor who had 
t down in a book accessible to me some dry 
cts he had extracted from many hours of 
fficult and arid research. When a little 
usin of mine developed lying and stealing 
‘oclivities at eight years of age, those facts 
abled me to guess at the cause, a purely 
rysical one beyond her control, and to have 
xr taken to a competent specialist. With a 
nall operation and some weeks of simple 
eatment, she was restored to health and good 
orals at the same time. Standing there in the 
d house, close to the letter blurred by that 
»0r mother’s tears, I thought, and shuddered 
. think, what would have been the fate of my 
ttle cousin if she had lived then, and what 
srribly needless anguish of mind her con- 
pasvue mother would have endured. 


Now I realize how wholly } 
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“Take a tip from Winthrop Wise 
Save the Surface with KYANIZE” 


FINISH 


oe beautiful colors 
~ perfectly blended with the varnish 





operation. 





















Dye Old Faded 
Things New with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” 
contains directions so simple that any 
woman can dye or tint faded, shabby 
skirts, dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, 
stockings, hangings, draperies, everything 
like new. Buy ‘Diamond Dyes,” then 
perfect home dyeing is guaranteed, even 
if you have never dyed before. Tell your 
druggist whether the material you wish to 
dye is wool or silk, or whether it is linen, 
cotton, or mixed goods. Diamond Dyes 
never streak, fade, or run. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. | poy 104 


\ 


One operation—that’s all. 
Finish (any color, Light Oak to Dark Mahogany) and 
a good brush—apply without mixing. 
eyes, old furniture disappears. 
handsome ornament. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


Take a can of Kyanize Floor 


Before your 
In its place you have a 
Stained and varnished in a single 


Kyanize Floor Finish, made to endure abuse on floors, is, for thal very reason, 
ideal for furniture and woodwork as well. 


Waterproof—of course—and gritty heels cannot scratch it white. 


Our booklet, ‘The Inviting Home,’ awaits your postal re- 
quest. It's free for the asking but its attractive colored illus- 
trations may furnish the home-beauty suggestion you desire. 


With it comes the name of the nearest K yanize Dealer, 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
45 Everett Station 


Boston 49, Mass., U.S. A. 


GaR Hardy Roses 


On their own roots. ve to bloom. True to name. 


Rainbow Collection 

5 Hardy Roses. eee Colors 

Columbia——-Rich h pink 

Crusader—Velvety crimson 

Gladys Holland—Buff andora>¢e 

Madam Butterfly—Pink, apricot 
and gold 

Alexander Hill Gray—Ivory- 

cream-flushed 

Mailed postpaid $ 

to any address. Guaran- 

teed to reach you in good 

growing condition 

All G & Rroses are grown in large 
uantities, which enables us to sell 


them at moderate prices. Over four 
million roses sold by us. last year. 


SPECIAL ee eee, 

6 Hardy Chrysanthemums—embracing all color 

6 Gladioli—Cream of nower sorts, selected col 

6 Liberty Iris—Choice colors—assorted,... 

8 Decorative Perns—New sorts, Roosevelt, Teddy Junior 

and Ostrich Plume. ......-sesssseceeeesece 

ahlias, A very select list which includes the’ most 
desirable colors: Sprinarranp—Salmon Pink, Cactus. 
Kune or Aurumn—Buff, Decorative. Mina Borat 
—Richest Red, Decorative. FLoRaADoRA—Oxblood 
Crimsony Cactus. rccenccacsesvecnenevieneecvars $1.00 

Special Offer—The 6 collections mailed postpaid for $5.00 

Complete catalog mailed on application. 


The Good & Reese Co. 


Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 


se eeee 
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The Magee ElectriCoal range is dual 
in its makeup, one-half being devoted 
to electricity and the other to coal. 
This offers the con\enience of using 
both fuels at one time, or separately as 
the case may require. 
The coal range is complete in every de- 
tail, from the large baking oven which 
is heated on five sides to the efficient 
brass coil for heating water. 
The electrical equipment (‘‘Edison’’) 
includes an electric oven and broiler 
and three cover units, with an attach- 
ment for connecting washing or iron- 
ing machine, flat-iron, or other similar 
Cevices. 

Sold by local dealers or direct. 












































The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 





























The electric oven, insulated on all sides, 
is a perfect fireless cooker, baking be- 
ing accomplished after the electricity Is 
turned off. This is very economical in 
operation. 


The Magee ElectriCoal combining 
two complete ranges in one compact 
form, represents a high art in range 
making and will last a lifetime; they 
are made in beautiful gray Por-cel-a 
(fused enamel—washable) or in ebony 
black. 

These ranges are so carefully packed 
and crated with instructions so com- 
plete, that they can be shipped and 
installed anywhere. 

Send for illustrated literature 




















Boston, Massachusetts 


















































DON’T LAUNDER THE BABY 


Bathing a tender infant in a hard rubber 
4 tub and dressing him on the lapis pure- 
y ly a laundering process. Learn how hun- 
dreds of mothers have cut the bath-time 
task in half. Write today for free Baby 
. bath booklet describing the Baby Bath- 

inette, the wonderful patented combina- 
%* tion of Bath, Dressing table and Baby Basket. 


KIDDIE-TOWN PRODUCTS we. ceneceen Sty 

































ANE BRYANT Mater- § 
nity Clothes enable you 
to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity —and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Very latest modes, clever- 
ly designed to conceal con- 
dition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


76-page Style Book, pictur} 
ing latest styles in Mater- yy. 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts, Corsets. Write today. 


LaneBryants\s: ai. NewYork 
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The Penberthy 
Washing Machine Drainer 
attaches to any threaded faucet. It 
eliminates the back breaking work of 
filling or draining your machine or 
tub by doing this for you. It oper- 


ates quickly by city water pressure. 


Price $2.85. 50c¢ extra for Adapter 

if you have smooth faucets. 

PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 

1220 Holden Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ontario 


SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE and_ keep 
BUILDING UP your new by polishing 


with rag, water and— 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 


2 cent stamp for trial sample 
Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 











Aren’t You Glad You're) 
Not Your Grandmother P| 


I thought of the instructors in physica 
training who during the last generation hay 
taught us the need of youth for large amount)! 
of physical activity. I thought of the hundred} 
of cases of adolescent boys and_girls who have} 
been saved from moral death by plenty of out 
door sport, cold water, and fresh air; and |} 
pitied again that poor little mother who hac} 
mistaken for badness the splendid vigorous|} 
thrust for such activity which her little boy 
had made. | 

I thought of youth’s craving for adventure 
the fierce, scared hostility to this of the older} 
generation, the modern comprehension that 
youth’s craving for adventure means that ii} 
ought to have adventure, and the moderr 
attempt to leave youth room for adventure} 
with sports and explorations, occasional life ir} 
the wilds or on the seas, and never too muck} 
monotony. Weare still only fumblingly apply-| 
ing the key of understanding, but at least we 
are not trying to batter the door down witk} 
an ax. | 

I thought of the way in which boys of earlier| 
generations had either gone into the professions|} 
chosen for them, or had been forced to rebel. 
to revolt, to make scenes and break hearts! 
(sometimes also their own) to obtain the most} 
obvious right, their right to choose a calling 
which suited their capacities. At least, we 
have made that much advance. Nobody now 
tries to force a young man into a profession 
which he detests; and that in itself is a wide-} 
spread recognition of the idea that you must 
consider your material before you decide what 
can be made of it. Anna’s poor, little, young,} 
anxious grandmother had never heard of such 
an idea. Nobody about her seemed to doubt 
that you could make a boy into anything you 
chose, if you only whipped him often enough. 




















































my children were small, who took me to task} 
for the way I was bringing them up. ‘Oh, this] 
new notion of getting reasonable obedience out } 
of children . . . nonsense! Anybody knows} 
you can’t do that with little children. They} 
simply have got to be made to mind. Gracious!) 
how can you take care of them, if they don’t] 
mind, and do it because they know they have} 
to. ‘That’s reason enough for them.” ; | 

That is all the counsel Anna’s grandmother'} 
had, that and various cruel, hard sayings out} 
of the Old Testament, in which an ancient and} 
primitive people expressed their ignorance of 
child-life. And I know how such counsel must | 
have scared Anna’s grandmother, for it rather | 
daunted me, coming from a woman who had | 
had experience with children. But I had some-} 
thing Anna’s grandmother had not. With} 
those ugly words in my ears I turned to an| 
author learned in practical psychology and| 
read: “The question of obedience to another 
person’s will is a very complicated problem in 
any human life, and should be left out of the| 
little child’s existence as long as possible, much 
as you keep calculus and geology out of his life 
till he is old enough to have a decent human | 
understanding of what he is doing. He should} 
not have to think at all about obedience till he | 
can comprehend that he is not yielding to the} 
brute force of some one stronger than he (which 
is always degrading for any human being to do), | 
but to the invincible power of reason and right | 
embodied in those who care for him.” A 

When my fierce old neighbor came next to 
give me advice, I quoted this. She answered 
with a scornful laugh: “ Fine words, fine words. 
But it can’t be done, that way, day after day. 
I was a little daunted again, and sought my 
various counsellors. From them, and much 
pondering on what they told me of child 
extracted the following to present to m old 
neighbor: “The most tremendous- powet 
human life is habit. We know now what | 
people in your generation never drean 
that the tiniest baby can be trained in a 
days to take his meals at perfectly reg 


| 


“~~. ¢ 


and to sleep, wake, and be bathed with similar 
regularity. We are freed from a thousand 
torments and perplexities which your genera- 
tion had, in the first year of their babies’ lives, 
and statistics show that we bring up infinitely 
more babies to healthy life than your genera- 
tion did. If you can invoke habit so that the 
principle of ‘obedience’ need never come into a 
little baby’s life, the same principle of habit 
can be invoked in a little child’s life, so that he 
does what is best for him, day by day, not 
because he is beaten into it, but because it 
never occurs to him to do anything else. 
Children’s needs are perfectly well known and 
simple; plenty of sleep always at the same time, 
plenty of simple food, plenty of fresh air, all 
the time there is to play, a suitable variety of 
harmless occupations which give ample scope 
to his need for incessant activity; and then 
largely to be let alone by adults. I mean to 
provide my little children with these good 
things of child-life and then protect them from 
the bad things, just as I do from measles or 
diphtheria. From shopping-trips, and railway 
journeys, and children’s parties, from adult 
callers and misguided aunts and uncles who 
want them to show off, from street-cars and 
theaters and the inside of other buildings than 
their own homes, Good Lord, defend my little 
children! And TI will try to help the Lord do it. 
Tf I do, I simply can not believe that the ques- 
tion of formal obedience will come up in any 
form thats hard to manage, till the child has, 
little by little, grown into a sane and ennobling 
conception of what obedience is, instead of 
being brutally misled into thinking it a mere 
inability to resist superior force.” 

I look back on that little scene now, and 
put myself in the place of Anna’s grandmother, 
with her much-loved, precious baby. There 
was nothing in her world at which she could 
grasp to defend herself against such old neigh- 
bors, nothing except one small, humane, and 
decent volume by the author of the Rollo 
books, which probably never fell into her hands. 

As I think of it all, I take back very humbly 
my scorn of Anna’s poor grandmother. If I 
had lived next door to her, I would probably 
have treated my little son in the same way. 
Most women would, without more information. 


O£ course all mothers were not like that. 
There were wonderful women who somehow 
got along by divination, who learned by ex- 
perience (if not on the first children, on the 
later ones), who did not treat all children alike, 
who respected individuality, who guessed at 
the meaning of facts in child-life which nobody 
could explain to them. There were women 
wiser than the poor little thing whose letters 
I had been reading, but there must have been 
many, many more who were like her. I know 
in my heart there must have been; and I 
would have been one of them, not one of those 
rare creatures who knew from instinct when 
to be firm and when to be tolerant and whose 
children grew up in sunshine, strong and un- 
hampered personalities. Of course, there 
were women like that, ‘born mothers,’ women 
who knew the right thing to do before psycholo- 
gists taught the rest-of us that restlessness and 
curiosity are not faults to be corrected, but 
evidences of health; before the time when 
doctors told mothers that a bad child is usually 
and ill child and needs physical care as much as 
moral exhortation; before the time when 
women were told that the right occupation 
for little children cures more naughtiness than 
ever prayers can cure. Yes, there were splen- 
did mothers, before science gave us the idea 
of understanding our problem. 
__ But before the compass was invented, there 
- were a few splendid seamen, of the Norse race, 
- who ventured to sail out of sight of land. 
With those few exceptions, all the rest of 
humanity lived in terror of the open seas 
even as Anna’s grandmother lived in terror 
of the elements of strength in her child’s 
nature. Nowadays the most ordinary sailor 
can do what then only a few rarely bold 
- natures dared conceive. 
_ That is the cheerful jdea I am trying to tell 
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_ Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co. 
For BABIES—From Infancy to 8 months 


oe SOFT sole shoes designed by one of 
_ \ today’s leading orthopedic. specialists. 
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Kidskin in white 
. , 

pink, blue, tan 
Lower in price 
than last year 

_ CHILDREN’s SHOE SHOP 

_ Third Floor 
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The Proper Equipment For 
the Modern Kitchen 


We:Y a Porce-Namel Table? Because of all ments place everything at your fingertips. 3-ply 
your kitchen equipment it is the most use- panel construction of seasoned woods gives it 
ful; as durable as the kitchen stove; as easy to permanent strength and~prevents shrinking, 
keep clean as a china plate; as beautiful as a Swelling or cracking. And its metal-backed por- 
thing can be—finished with three coats of hard,  .celain top is chip-proof just as all its metal parts 
smooth, snowy enamel, inside and out. are rust-proof, 

It sits in the center of your kitchen—90% of See all of the 12 Porce-Namel models at your 
your work is performed while seated on its swing- dealer’s—and .send direct to us for complete 
ing, disappearing stool—conyvenient compart- literature. Address Box 4. 


MUTSCHLER BROS. COMPANY, Nappanee, Ind. 


Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 


“PORGENEAMEL 


“The Better Kitchen Table” 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The unusual efficiency and economy in preserving food in a 
BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR have added a feeling of 
satisfaction that has expressed itself in the form of a “pride of 
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ownership” that is difficult for those who do not own one 
to understand. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company and dining car service of all American Railroads. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Strauss Bldg., 


ous Chicago Exhibit 


68 E. Washington St. 
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Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Dries your dishes perfectly free from lint and 
streaks. Makes use of dish towels unnecessary. 
* Lasts for years. Saves time and labor. 





zs Something New and Unique 


Beautiful hand painted aluminum salt and 
pepper shakers with individuality all their own. 
Color schemes in blue, rose or any other colors 
g Se you may desire. Only $1.00 per pair. Postage 


er id 
prepai 
MISS A. H. WILLIAMS, 
1944 Franklin St., Oakland, Calif. 











Large size $2.75. Medium size 
$2.50, postage paid. See 
dealers or ask for folder. 
at¢.1) THE PERFECTION 
—"7 DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The very newest thing— 
peasant embroidery 


Next month, Anne Orr’s depart- 
ment will be devoted to chil- 
dren’s dresses and a variety of 


If you have passed it, just turn 


back to Anne Orr’s needlework 
department on page 47 for the 











Aren’t You Glad You’re 
Not Your Grandmother? 


you about. The poorest and weakest of 
mothers nowadays has in her hands a weapon 
for good which the wisest and best had not 
before, the simple knowledge that there is a 
great deal to understand in any child, and that 
it is essential to understand it. To be able to 
take some of the phases of child-life as inci- 
dents of growth, rather than as indications of 
perverse, hateful faults, isn’t that something 
to be thankful for? To be free from such 
mortal terror of the evil in human character 
as dogged our grandmothers’ lives, when they 
watched their little children at play, doesn’t 
that make up for a good many uncomfortable 
and discouraging aspects of modern life? And 
don’t you think it worth while to have escaped 
wholly from the hatred and anger which sprang 
up inevitably on both sides when violence was 
in common and honored use between parents 
and children? 

Under the best of conditions, it is a solemn 
and hazardous business, bringing up our 
precious children; but it is no longer a black 
forest without a compass or a path. We have 
only made a beginning; we all know in our 
hearts how we fail; how, over and over, we fail. 
We probably are doing things to our children 
as wrong and foolish as our grandmothers did, 
But at least we know a little more than they 
which is the path for us to follow; and to find 
it in the black forest, we have a compass if we 
will only learn how to use it. 


Hearts and Flowers 
(Continued from page 23) 


youth an’ th’ onintilligence av childher has 
thim in its grasp. Providence ma-akes young 
gurruls an’ young fellys that way for th’ object 
av mathrimony an’ so that afther they’re 
marrid they’ll still be able to stand each other’s 


‘society long enough to find out th’ real char- 


ackthers an’ some useful virchoos. An’ whin 
they’ve atchilly found out th’ wor-rst—an’ can 
stand it—thin th’ marrige sticks to th’ job like 
a phonygraft instalment collector. If Proy- 
idence didn’t give young fellys an’ young 
gurruls some nachral disguise, an’ ivry wan 
knew th’ whole truth an’ nothin’ but th’ truth 
about ivry wan else, thin th’ Governmint wud ~ 
have to or-rdher th’ polisma-an to dhrag people 
inty coort to have th’ sintince avy mathrimony 
imposed upon thim. Ivrybody wud be com- 
mittin’ single blessedness an’ dodgin’ th’ cops, 
an’ we’d be a nation av habitual criminals. 
So Hivin bless th’ romantic love ay youth—an’ 
th’ saints be praised. that it don’t come back 
later in life to be an affliction! 

“So th’ young gurrul strollin’ down Maple 
Avenyoo has no doubt she’s been picked out 
not only be wan av nature’s noblemin, but that 
he’s more than like th’ lost heir av th’ Dook av 
Rutabaga—like she’s read about—such is his 
nachral good luks. An’ th’ young felly thinks 
he’s hooked a fairy princess be mistake, an’ 
what a coarse thing a angel wud be if wan stud 
beside her. It’s grand, Mrs. Cassidy, it’s 
grand! iS ; 

“But arl that Dinny an’ me can see as we 


| ar-re strollin’ behind, mayhap, is a freckle-— 
‘headed young felly that wurrks down to th’ 


railroad shop an’ who doesn’t know what to do 
with his hands onless he’s wipin’ an ingine or 
playin’ on th’ ball team. An’ th’ young gurrul 
is Timmy Grogan’s Maggie, sometimes har-rdly _ 
able to tark with th’ embarrassment of feelin’ — 
that th’ back av her neck is tur’ble ondhressed ~ 
—she havin’ put her hair up on her head for th’ 
fir-rst time. ”I'wud be croolty to childher if | 


Providence put more knowledge av love inty — j 
thim than th’ romance they’re fair bulgin’ with 
now. They’re walkin’ through a wurruld tha 


aprons. These very attractive 
frocks feature just the right 
touch of cross-stitch and patch- 
work trimming. The illustra- 
tions will be in color. 


newest thing in trimming, the 
wonderful peasant embroidery 
done in vivid blues, yellows and 
reds. The effect is stunning and 
most unusual. 


ae 
become suddenly onpopulated except for thim 
an’ th’ sody fountain felly that invints th’ ice 
cream sundaes they’re experimentin’ with an’ 
who charges thim double. An’ like as not 
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a-aybe th’ whole affair is no more than wan 
v nature’s experiments with thim both—for 
here’s as much experimentin’ needed to turn 


ud cuk. 

“Tf we wasn’t given th’ gift for experimentin’ 
ith love whin we’re young fellys an’ gurruls, 
n’ filled up with romance that gives us th’ 
tart to th’ real wurruld aheatl av us, I’d hate 
o think avy what manny av th’ marriges wud 
e like. Ivry time I think ay th’ fur-rst young 
elly I thart I was in love with, I have a good 
augh at mesilf—th’ same, I make no doubt, me 
inny has whin he thinks av th’ doll-headed 
blonde that ma-ade him scared av his own hands 
an’ feet for th’ fir-rst time.” 

“Ye’re tur’ble scornful av romance, Mrs. 
Hogan,” said Mrs. Cassidy complacently, “but 
Pll bet th’ young felly an’ th’ young gurrul 
wuddent agree with ye.” 

Mrs. Hogan laughed. ‘They wud not,” she 
agreed placidly, “but why shud anny wan that 
can walk on air an’ owns th’ threasure av th’ 
earth care about agreein’ with th’ old moss- 
backs thereof, as me Dinny says. 

“But,” she went on, “I can tell what this 
young felly an’ young gurrul thinks when 
they meet me an’ Dinny as they go hoverin’ an’ 
whisperin’ an’ gigglin’ down Maple Avenyoo. 
I can tell ye. They hopes to Hivin that they’ll 
nivir be like that ould marrid couple. 

“*T)id ye ivir see such a shape for a wum- 
man!’ says th’ young gurrul—not onsympathe- 
tic, mind ye, for me, an’ nivir dreamin’ that 
she’s not goin’.to have Aphrodite an’ Annette 
Kellerman backed off th’ boards for th’ rest av 
her nachral life. 

“<T) ye luk at th’ fat, sawed-off, little ould 
man!’ says th’ young felly, throwin’ a con- 
timpshus rock inty th’ fountain av youth for to 
see th’ splash. 

“Tt beats th’ Dutch,’ says th’ young gurrul 
gigglin’, “how some folks ivir gets marrid when 
ye luk at thim!’ : 

“Whin ye luk at thim,’ says th’ young felly 
plisintly, ‘ye know that each av thim cuddent 
have marrid annywan else!’ 

“An’ thin ‘Ha, ha!’ an’ ‘Aint it funny!’ An’ 
‘We'll nivir luk like that, darlin’!’ An they 
begin tarkin’ about th’ next ice-cream sundae 
or th’ last wan, ma-aybe, or their thrimindous 
advintchoors in school last year Th’ little 
innocents nivir think that they’ve got forty or 
fifty more years av livin’ ahead av thim—but 
they’re right about wan thing: they’ll nivir luk 
like that to each other, no matther what their 
shapes may be, anny more than Dinny an’ me 
do to each other. 


“ROMANTIC love is for th’ innocent an’ 
onthrained. Marrid love is th’ crown av 
experience an’ ondherstandin’. I’ll nivir know 
what me Dinny luks like, for me eyes is blinded 
be me heart, an’ I nivir walk out without feelin’ 
that I’ve as good a knight as anny Sir Walter 
Raleigh—though he’s let me hop ivry mud- 
puddle by mesilf an’ he’s nivir kissed me hand. 
An’ onless he’s forgot how to dance entirely, 
he’s prob’ly still th’ wor-st dancer in th’ 
Federation av Labor. : 
+ “But I see Dinny through thir-rty years av 
marrige like I was lukkin over th’ wurruld from 
th’ top av a mountain with litty specks at th’ 
bottom lallygaggin’ in hammicks an’ beginnin’ 
to get ready to get shtarted on th’ same climb. 
They’re just learnin’ to read, an’ here Dinny 
an’ [ has a big library. We can luk back on 
th’ har-rd places an’ thim that was easy—at th’ 
little plans an’ th’ big hopes—an’ whin Dinny 
an’ I stand lukkin’ back or lukkin’ ahead, I 
don’t know which is him an’ which is me.”’ 

“T think marrid life is a good deal like climb- 
in’? a mountain,”’ remarked Mrs. Cassidy, “for 
th’ further ye go th’ tireder ye get.’’ 
_“Mayhap,” said Mrs. Hogan, “but th’ 
longer ye are at it, th’ closer to Hivin ye come.” 

“Wud ye begin it over agin?” asked Mrs, 
Cassidy. 

— “T wud,” replied Mrs. Hogan firmly, “an’ I 
pray to live in a da-ay whin th’ min cud wear 
cerise satin capes an’ that Dinny wud help me 
across a mud-puddle with wan.” 
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The Coupon 
Brings these 
Crackers 
Um-m-m.---- 


They’re Good! 






De Harvey W.Wiey |“ Chiidren = NOW! 


Saye» a Good House Send it today for a generous sample pack- 
keeping Magazine : a ot crispy, tasty, wholesome Wheatsworth 
: rackers. Hear the youngsters clamor for 
g If I were left to pre- more. Try them couton All of you will 
scribe a school luncheon, relish the taste of the ripe, pure, unrobbed, 
it would be a whole unprocessed wheat just as Nature flavored it. 
wheat sandwich, but- 




















Nature’s mineral salts, vitamines, and 


tered, a cup of milk and bran in Wheatsworth are the elements so 

an apple.” vital to health, strength, physical and mental 

has & fitness. Wheatsworth Crackers are a delight- 

ful “‘snack’’ in between meals, too, with pre- 

Wheatsworth Crackers, serves, chocolate, cheese, or just by them- 

buttered, form the ideal § selves. Right this minute, tear out, All 
Mant icheiformechool in, and mail the coupon for a 


Generous Sample Package 


F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO. 
143 Ave. D, New York City 
I enclose 4 cents in stamps to pay for postage on 
Free Sample of Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Crackers 
to be sent to me promptly at the address here given. 


days. Also for every 
member of the family 
“after school.’’ j 


Fill Out & Mail 
This Coupon = 


ee i — - 








Easter Calls For 
"Datiyr Wierd 
HAM AND BACON 
You’ll find there’s nothing quite Insist on HORMEL’S Dairy 


so good—sweet or appetizing for Brand at your dealers, 


Easter—or for any meal. GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. — 
Dept. B ; Austin, Minn. 


In using advertisements see page 4 173 


Distinctive} 
Supremely 


Comfortable! 
Durable! 
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BABY VEHICLES 


Note the long, graceful sweeping lines of the carriage below. There’s a vehicle 

to be proud of! If you could only see it in reality! You’d admire its skillful 
hand-weaving of genuine reed. You’d be delighted with its exquisite coloring, 
tasteful upholstery, nickel-plated trimmings, and graceful gear and wheels. You'd 
like the way it pushed, lifted and turned — for it’s light and well-balanced. You’d 
be pleased with its durable construction. And when you see the comfort provided for 
baby, you’re then convinced, that this is the carriage for you. You'll be surprised at the 
roominess and depth of body, thickness of padding, and that splendid feature, the 
“floating” front axle which prevents baby from being pitched sidewise on rough ground. 
Other Sidway models might interest you too. Sidway reed, fibre and collapsible carriages 
are made in endless variety bv the world’s largest manufacturers of baby vehicles. 


Write for the nearest dealer’s name— 
and our Baby Book with chart for 
judging baby’s health. 


Sidway Mercantile Co. 
Dept. 14 Elkhart, Ind. 
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Beautiful Garments for Easter 


Lowin price. Beautifully made by French Needle- 
workers. Layettes $15.00 (31 pieces) and up. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for special Easter 


folder, also catalog. 
De Lis, Dept. A-4, New Orleans, La. 


De 1s 


1150—Organdy frock 
—white, pink or blue, 
hand embroidered and 
smocked in pastel 
shades, lto6yrs. $4.00 


1578 (not illustrated) —Hand-made batiste dress, with pin 
tucks, French knots and embroidery. 
edged with lace. 


Quilted Mattress Protectors are made of specially prepared cotton and 
heavy white muslin; both sides quilted with dainty snow white wadding of 
the better grade between; easily washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. 
Made in all sizes to fit any bed. Because of their many features they are 
especially suited to use on Baby’s Crib. 


Look for our Trade Mark on each Protector you purchase. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 15 Laight St-;) N.Y. City; 











Hand Made 
Infants Wear 


Everything for little tots 
and the nursery too. 


2808—Boys’very 1882—Pique 
fine poplin suit, Coat, hand em- 
white, hand em=- broidered ~ and 
broidered,smart, scalloped,6mos. 
2 to 6 yrs. $4.00 to3yrs. $2.50 


















f Neck and sleeves 
6 mos., 1,2 years, $8.50 





Have Baby Comfy 
In a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 


crib. ‘The safest way, the doctors say.”’ Crib easily 
Strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not inuse. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 


Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 N. State St. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 
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now, and his great hands were brown and 
sinewy. His sad, brown eyes were a little dull, 
but they still seemed to’ask and try almost 
desperately to comprehend the why of things. 
He-had grown a sort of. beard; too, that hung 
solemnly from his chin, and he had quite 
a vocabulary of sounds, ranging from joy to 
deepest sorrow and fiercest anger. 

He liked me because I never failed to bring 
him something to eat—a stick of candy, a bag: 
of peanuts, or a banana. He would accept: 
the offerings gravely, reaching through the 
bars of his cage to hold my hand with one of 
his brown ones while he ate with the other, 
Sometimes Pudgy, the head trainer of the 
menagerie, would take Joe Martin out of his 
cage, and the big orang-utan would amble 
beside me, holding tightly to my hand, making 
funny little whispering noises that signified 
deep content. 

He adored Pudgy, for Pudgy had given him 
back, to some extent, his lost faith in man- 
kind. His temper with the directors of the 
comedy companies was uncertain, and once 
he attacked a camera man who had the mis- 
fortune to be red-headed—hke the man who 
had first disillusioned him concerning kindness 
and gentlemanly treatment. But when Joe 
Martin worked in a picture, Pudgy was always | 
on the set with him. Pudgy’s quiet word of 
direction was all that was necessary to make 
him give full attention to the action through - 
which he was to go. If the demands of the 
scene were more than usually difficult, Pudgy 
would give Joe Martin a sort of rehearsal, © 
showing him in minute detail what he was sup- 
posed to do, speaking slowly and carefully as | 
if the orang-utan could understand every 
word. And Joe Martin would watch him 
intently, almost pathetically, his sad, brown 
eyes fixed unwinkingly on the face of the 
trainer, trying earnestly to comprehend so that 
he might do everything perfectly. Then the 
camera would grind, and with Pudgy behind 
it, giving the directions in the same order he 
had before, Joe Martin, garbed in grotesque 
coat and trousers, with perhaps a high silk 
hat, would shuffle into the camera’s eye and go 
through his stunts gravely and accurately, 
never looking toward the clicking camera or 
at the group of men behind it. 

“Cut!” The director would call, and 
Pudgy would speak to Joe Martin cordially, 
as to any other actor who had acted his part 
in an estimable manner. 

“Good work, old boy. 
and have a bite of apple.” 


Come over here 


OW Joe Martin had, besides Pudgy, another 
friend to whom he was deeply attached. 
This was ‘“Skipper,’’ a small monkey with 
a wrinkled forehead and a very long tail, who 
shared Joe’s cage with him. Although there 
was a great dissimilarity in their sizes and 
dispositions, the two were devoted to each other, 
and Skipper was disconsolate when Joe Martin 
was taken from the cage to work in a scene. 
He was a very small monkey, as I have said, 
but he ruled Joe Martin with a despotic and 
temperamental hand. When visitors to the 
menagerie would offer Joe a piece of candy 
through the bars, Skipper would crowd in 
front of his cage mate, chattering excitedly, 
and snatch the morsel away from under Joe’s 
very nose. ; “ ; 

Only once did Joe Martin ever rebel at the 
tyranny of the audacious Skipper. I had offered 
Joe a piece of peanut brittle, his favorite confec- 
tion. And Skipper, as usual, had tried to snatch 
it from him, But for once Joe was not to be - 
dealt with so high-handedly. 3 

He turned with one lithe spring and pounced — 
upon Skipper, who uttered a startled squeak and 
dropped the candy. Joe Martin did not eat the — 
regained dainty at once. Justice was first to be ~ 
administered. Deliberately he reached for 
Skipper, who fled, shrieking with fear and aston-_ 
ishment, up to the trapeze in the middle of the — 
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cage. With one spring Joe Martin jumped for 
him, and before the smaller monkey could 
escape, the orang-utan was holding him firmly 
in his great hands, was cuffing him lightly but 
thoroughly as an exasperated parent might box 
the ears of a sadly spoiled child. 

Then he released the screaming, struggling 
monkey, and as calmly as if he had been perfor- 
ming a part of an everyday routine, swung him- 
self down from the trapeze, picked up the candy, 
came to the bars, and stuck one hand through 
for me to hold. He was blinking sadly with his 
dull, brown eyes, and his curious beard gave him 

‘a patriarchal appearance. 


Now it happened, by a curious turn of fate, 

that Red Gallagher came once more into 
Joe Martin’s life. It was not so strange, either, 
for Red was an experienced animal man and 
was valuable to the studio with the great 
menagerie where Joe Martin lived. 

Pudgy told me of his coming. “A big man,” 
he said, “but little inside, if you know what 
I mean. He thinks the way to make animals 
obey you is to make them afraid of you. He 
has a trained bear that he’s renting to the 
studio, but he’s going to help direct the animal 
comedies, too.” 

“And Joe Martin?” I asked, for at that time 
T knew nothing of Red Gallagher’s former 
acquaintance with my friend, the orang-utan. 

Pudgy shook his head, scowled thoughtfully. 
“Not Joe,” he said. “Joe hates him. Red 
owned him once—bought him from a bunch of 
explorers in Borneo. I imagine he used his 
knock-’em-down tactics on Joe—in fact, he 
almost said as much. Laughed when he 
spotted Joe in the cage. Said there was old 
Man-in-a-monkey that he had broken in 
years ago.” 

“And did Joe—” 

“Remember him? He certainly did. He 
almost went crazy trying to get at him. It 
was all I could do to soothe him,-.and he 
wouldn’t work at all that day. Sat in his 
cage and sulked. Even Skipper was afraid 
of him. I’d like to know what’s in that old 
fellow’s mind. I think he’s remembering 
back, piecing together his memories of Red 
Gallagher. IT shouldn’t like to be in that 
man’s boots if Joe ever gets at him.” 

They were preparing, at the studio, for a 
special jungle comedy that should have in it 
the elements of drama as well. Charlie, the 
elephant, was going to work in it, some of the 
older and more tractable lions, Joe Martin, 
of course, who was cast as a sort of grotesque 
hero, and even little Skipper was to swing 
from a limb of a tree, head downward, to pro- 
vide jungle atmosphere. Most of the scenes 
were to be made in the arena cage of the me- 
nagerie, but the ones in which Joe Martin 
was featured were scheduled for a real thicket 
on the bank of a river, for he could be trusted 
not to try to escape. 

The interior scenes were even then being 
made. And when, one afternoon, I visited 
the studio, it was to find Joe working in 


a set that simulated a nursery. Held lightly | 


but carefully in his arms was a baby, who was 
contentedly pulling at the bottle of milk Joe 
held for her. The big orang-utan was dressed 
in a nurse’s costume, and his solemn eyes 
blinked ludicrously from beneath astarched cap. 

“Toe seems to like the baby,” I commented. 


“Ves, he really does like it,’ Pudgy an- 


swered. ‘And it isn’t afraid of him, either. 


Goes to sleep in his arms and hangs on to him, | 


when its mother tries to take it away.” 

T mentioned to Pudgy that I had heard a 
report that Red Gallagher was going to direct 
the location scenes. 

__ “T’ve warned him about Joe,’’ he said, “but 
‘he laughed it off. I hope everything will be 
all right, but I have a hunch that something 
unpleasant is going to happen.” 

Even in face of Pudgy’s “hunch,” I went 
with the company on_ location that day. I 
rode with Pudgy in his car, and Joe Martin 

_ sat between us, solemnly interested in the 
wheel, the brakes, the needle of the speedom- 
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Why Risk The Life 
of Your Coming Baby? 


GNORANCE on the part of ex- 

pectant mothers causes many 
thousands of still-born children. 

Not knowing what to do, how to 
live, what to wear—can mean suffer- 
ing, sickness, yes, and even death. 


BLT 


Are women to blame? Those who 
don’t know what to do and can only 
Suess are terribly unfortunate. But 
here is help—and comforting guidance. 


Know—Don’t Guess 


Mistakes may prove fatal. The tiniest 
blunder may cause the death of your coming 
baby—and untold suffering for yourself. 


Why risk your baby’s life? Why guess 
when it is so easy for you to know the cor- 
rect thing for you to do at all times? 


Save the Baby’s Life 


Experience is a dear teacher. Knowledge is easily gained, 
This book, “Before the Baby Comes,” published by Harper 
and Brothers, and costing only $1.00, tells everything the 
prospective mother should know, 


No one is better qualified to advise the prospective mother 
than Marianna Wheeler, the author of this book. She was, 
for years, superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York. 


Her book is not at all theoretical or technical. It is writ- 
ten in simple language as one woman would talk to another. 
It answers the thousands of questions which mothers have 
asked. Endorsed by physicians and nurses everywhere. 

This book contains just the information that you need. 176 
pages, 44 x 634 inches, Cloth bound. Illustrated. Publisher’s 
price, $1.25. Special price to expectant mothers. . .., . $1.00. 


for inspection 


| Some Things This 
Book Tells 


How the New Life is developed. 
Signs of Pregnancy. 
Disorders of Pr.zgnancy. 


} SexualRelationsDuringPregnancy. 
Determining the Date. 
Food, Clothing, Recreation. 
Correct Kinds of Exercise. 
Painless Childbirth. 
Preparation for Confinement. 
What to Buy for Baby. 


Send No Money Now 


Just fill in and mail the coupon (ora 
post card), The book will be sent at 
once—in a plain wrapper You need 
not pay one cent unless satisfied that 
the book is worth many times its 
price to you—and then only $1.00. 


Young Mothers’ Institute 
232 East 59th Street, New York 


" Young Mothers’ Institute, 232 E. 59th St., N. Y." 


Please send me “Before the Baby Comes.” After 
5 days I will send you $1.00 or return the book, 
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TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


%* PERFUMES YOUR BATH — SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three Sizes, 25c,50¢ and $1. At all drugand departmentstores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


THE C. S. WELCH CO. Devt.G-H NEW YORK CITY 
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‘GUARANTEED 


WALL PAPERS 


HE finest American, French and 
\\ English art reproduced in our Le 
| Bellus “studios; substantial materials 
made in our plant from spruce log to 
finished stage; guaranteed full weight, 
full length, good workmanship. 


Look for this trademark 
Niagara Wp.@USa 


eS 4 and guarantee with every roll 


PRICES CUT TO LESS THAN HALF 
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_ Exceptional values in 
simple, dainty curtains,not 
commonly found in stores, 







Made of crossbar check Swiss muslin—a superior grade 
which launders well, Vanitie curtains are finished with 
fine handkerchief hemstitching, 










Hemstitched Ruffle curtains 2% yds. long, $2 39 
(this allows for a tie-back) a pair, only . 


Hemstitched Dutch curtains, with valance $1 29 
2% yards long, ready to hang, a pair, only 
.79c 


Hemstitched Sash curtains, 36 inches long 









full width, ready to hang, a pair, only 





Vanitie Tea Aprons, set of three 
in a gift box 







Orders filled promplly The Ask Your Dealer 
We pay postage. VANITIE Company ot write for Free Miniature Sample 
‘Samples sent on receipt 722 Westminster St. Book in Colors, enclosing 2e stamp and 





dealer's name. 


NIAGARA WALL PAPER CO., 
103 Walnut St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





of 4c postage. Providence, R. I. 
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Can't you recall the famous old 





nursery Jingle that goes — 
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Ride a cock-terse to Banbury-cross 

To see what Tommy cansbuy; 

A penny white loaf, a penny white cake, ; 
And a two-penny apple-pie. 


AE there any folks left who don’t know that the 
most delicious food you can get is right around 
at your own-grocer ’s? 


It’s the old story of the Bluebird of Happiness. 
After searching all over the world for ‘‘something 
good” you may find it right in your own home. 


Now, for instance, what is more delicious than 
Post Toasties 
or good milk? 





Get the joy of that crispness and flavor from a bowl 
of these wonderful golden-brown flakes of toasted corn 
for breakfast—and you find yourself wishing that it 
could happen once more, and fearing that it won’t. 


And there you are at lunch again—another bow] of 
that same delightful goodness. Or at bedtime; exactly 
the same delicious quality which first made you wonder 
whether Post Toasties could keep on being so good. 


Keep Post Toasties in the house, for all the family. 
Let the children have all they want, whenever they’re 
hungry. There are many helpings from a package of 
Post Toasties, and there’s no trouble or waste or delay 
in serving. 

Post Toasties are different corn flakes by their own 
name. To realize all that corn flakes should be, order 
Post Toasties from the groce 
the Yellow and Red package. 


+ Post Toasties 


improved corn flakes 
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Adventures in Captivity 


sat at my feet, chattering pleasantly to him- 
self, hunting assiduously for fleas, and now 
and then cracking the peanuts I handed down 
to him, It was a bright, sunshiny day, with 
no portent of coming evils. Yet Pudgy’s face 
was very grave, and during the long ride he 
scarcely spoke. 

I shall not soon forget that scene on the 
river bank: the cameras standing stiffly in the 
center of a little clearing, the silvered screens 
behind them, so placed as to catch and reflect 
the light, boxes, chairs, megaphones scattered 
about, and a.small group of men moying about 
with seeming aimlessness, yet with studied 
purpose in every movement. One of them 
had climbed a tall tree by the river bank. In 
his arms he held a dummy baby, which he 
deposited in a little nest which had been made 
by tying and interlacing branches together. 

Pudgy explained the action of the coming 
scene tome. ‘‘The baby, yousee, is found in 
the jungle and brought up by all the animals. 
Joe is the foster father, who finds the baby and 
takes him up to this tree where he makes a 
nest for him. They will use the dummy baby 
to get the right focus, then we'll have Joe carry 
the real baby up into the tree.” 

“Tsn’t it quite a risk?” I asked dubiously. 

“T know that his intentions would be good, 
but—” 

“Td sooner trust Joe to carry that baby 
safely than I would a man,” said Pudgy firmly. 
“Tf only Red Gallagher doesn’t ball things 
u \?? 

Into the clearing the other machine came 


whirring. The rest of the needed cast were 


init. Red Gallagher, the director, a prop man, 
the mother of the baby, and the baby erself, 
who was staring with wide blue eyes at the 
strangeness of her surroundings. 

From behind me I heard a sharp fond, 
And when I turned, startled, Joe Martin was 
leaning forward from the seat of the car, his 
lips turned back from his teeth and his eyes 
strangely bright and mexacing. He had 
caught sight of his former master. But 
Pudgy’s soothing hand was upon him, and his 
voice, though quiet, was stern. 

“Quiet, old fellow. You aren’t to touch him. 
Do you hear, you aren’t to touch him.” 

Joe turned his sad, squinting eyes up to the 
face of the man he adored, and relaxed. 
Skipper shoved at him petulantly, and the 
big orang-utan obediently moved so that the 
small monkey could climb up on the seat and 
see what was happening. 


Pudgy wiped his forehead with his handker- 


chief. ‘I wish this day was over,” he said 
fervently. 

“All ready for action,’ called the director. 
“Get Joe out here. Give him the baby— 
up the tree he goes with it.” 


UDGY led Joc out of the car, the orang-utan 
holding tightly to his trainer’s hand and 
walking in an awkward, pigeon-toed fashion. 
The mother of the baby was nervous, and for 
once was fearful about trusting the girl child 
in the hairy hands of the simian actor. 
“It’s all right,” Pudgy assured her. “Joe 


is as much at home in the tree as he is on the — 


ground. He’s done the stunt once with the 
dummy, and I guarantee that he won’t let 
the baby fall.” 

The baby girl, seeing her curious nursemaid, 
Pushed and stretched out her arms to him, 


and Joe solemnly extended his own long, ‘ 


brown arms and took the child gently and care- 


fully, while. the mother trembled, almost on 


the verge of refusing to allow her little one Lone 


be in the scene. 
“All right, Joe,” Pudgy was saying. “Go — 
uP the tree. Take it easy—be careful—careful 
d man; don’t drop that baby. Go on up — 







higher—that’s right—Now swing down i 


the nest, put the baby in it—Fasy, easy, 
Sit down beside it—that’s right—II 
stay there.” ; 

The camera was grinding steadily. 
at are handle quite unmoved at t 
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wunishing the Home with Silverware 


N MANY HOMES the silverware is held in special regard. This is 
because the various members of the family add to it from time 
to time, on the occasion of certain anniversaries—mother’s birthday, | 
wedding anniversary or Christmas—and all take an interest in gradually 
making the table service complete. 
Silverware is the ideal Anniversary Gift—each succeeding gift add- 
ing to the value of what has been given on former anniversaries. 


As part of the celebration of our own Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 
dealers are now supplying twenty-six-piece sets of 1847 Rocers Bros. 
Silverplate in special “Anniversary Set” Chests without extra charge; 
fancy pieces and half-dozen sets in our new Anniversary Gift Boxes; 
also without extra charge. 
Sold by leading dealers. Write for folder 23-Q0, illustrating other 





patterns, to the International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn, Besos radar 
> re 
The Family Plate for Seventy-five Years At bs ; 
nm opecia at ORES 
and Koniversary | hests 


without extra charge 
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SOFT, fluffy duster, generous 

in size, with dust absorbing 
strands that reach the tiniest 
crevices. The long handle makes 
it easy to get at the under parts 
of the furniture. It may be 
washed and wrung, dries out like 
new and retains its dust gather- 
ing qualities, 


It is one of the 45 “Fuller Neces- 
sities” for household and personal 
use, bearing the Fuller Red Tip 
Tag for identification. 


No stores sell Fuller Brushes. 
They are demonstrated in your 
home by courteous representa- 
tives who know modern house- 
keeping methods. Welcome the 
Fuller Man and identify him by 
the Fuller trade-mark button he 


wears. Let him show you how 
brushes can be used to your daily 
advantage. 


We are the largest buyers of 
brush material in the world, there- 
fore get better quality at lower 
prices. So do the users of Fuller 
Brushes. 


May we send you a copy of ““The 
Handy Brush Book’’? It’s free. 





The Fuller Brush Company 
* Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities—consult 
telephone directory. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Adventures in Captivity 


which prevailed. For the mother was stand- 
ing with her hands clenched tightly together, 
the director was watching narrowly, and even 
Red Gallagher seemed nervous and worried. 
But Joe was, as Pudgy had promised, thor- 
oughly at home in the tree. He held the 
baby in one powerful arm and drew himself 
up into the branches with the other. Then, 
using his curious, hand-shaped feet, he w alked 
from limb to limb with as much aplomb and 
unconcern as if he had been on the ground. 
When the nest was reached, he put the baby . 
gently into it, seated himself beside the girl | 
child, and stared down at Pudgy for further 
orders. Watching him, we drew long breaths. of | 
relief.” 

“Good boy,” called Pudgy, and Joe Martin | 
blinked: at him solemnly. 
~ “All right,” said the director crisply to 
‘Pudgy. ‘You keep your eye on Joe and the 
baby, and you, Red, get Skipper up into the 
tree for his little stunt.” 

Pudgy moved uneasily. “Hadn’t I better—” 

Red Gallagher snorted at him. “Say, do 
you think I’m afraid of that précious orang 
of yours? He knows better than to get fresh 
with me. 

“Oh, sure,” the director cut in impatiently. 
“Joe’s all right. Get Skipper, Red, and take 
him up into the tree.” 


‘THE rest of the scene is blurred in my mind. 

For I was conscious of Pudgy’s premonition 
of disaster. I could sense the strained con- 
centration with which the orang-utan watched 
Red Gallagher’s ascent i the limbs of the 
tree. 

“Quiet, Joe; take care of the baby,” Pudgy 
was saying over and over, and Skipper, his 
skinny little arms clasped tightly around Red 
Gallagher’s neck, chattered half in excite- 
ment, half in fear, as he found himself carried 
higher and higher into the tree, above the nest 
where Joe and the baby were ensconced. 

“Now, Red,” the director called up to the 
man in the tree, “let Skipper loose and make 
him hang by his tail from that branch near 
you.” 

Red snapped the belt loose from the little 
monkey’s waist and attempted to carry out 
the director’s commands. But Skipper had 
seen his friend, Joe Martin. And leaping 
from Red’s hands, he caught a near-by limb 
to swing himself down to join his cage mate. 

_ Red Gallagher swore and caught him by the 
tail. "Skipper turned on him with a shriek of 

surprise. I saw the man cuff him sharply— 

re again the monkey’s protest of pain, and 
en— 

We heard a deep-chested roar, the snarling 
jungle cry of the enraged orang-utan. There 
was a crash of branches—the flash of a brown 
body hurtling upward—a strangled exclama- 
tion—Red Gallagher caught instinctively at 
ae supporting limb—but Joe Martin was upon 

im! 

Dimly I heard the men on the ground shout- 
ing. Felt myself pushed aside by some one— 
saw as from another world those swaying, 
cracking branches, the mingled forms of man 
and beast, the man fighting in a mad frenzy 
of defense, the orang-utan clutching him, 
bending him backward with his great, power- 
ful hands— 

_ There was a terrific crash, and the two fell, 
the man throwing out his arms—catching at 
an interlaced network of branches he righted 
himself, clung to the limb—there came the 
shrill cry of a terrified baby, and then, from the 
woman beside me, a scream, 

- “Oh, God, my baby!” 

In that instant we saw the child sink through 
the broken network of branches, throw out its 
tin arms—and remain suspended there in 
mid-air, caught by its dress. 

_ And in the same moment, I heard Pudgy’s 
- voice booming through a megaphone, a voice 
. eee powerful and dominant— 

“Joe Martin—get that baby!” 

‘ | For a ghastly second the orang-utan stared 
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WILL YOUR Boy 
BE PROMOTED 
THIS “TERM? 


Protected by U. S. Letters Patent 


Write to us today for our illus- 
trated booklets, “The Light for 
Children’s Eyes” and“ The Mod- 
el Light for Modern Kitchens.” 


ERHAPS he hasn’t been doing as well at school this year as 

you wanted him to do. And perhaps, too, those poor marks 

on his report card are: marks of poor lighting conditions. 

Eminent authorities state that ae is retarding school 
children all over the country. The Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton, for instance, cites poor lighting i in schools and homes as the very 
first ¢ ‘environmental condition” unfavorable to the eyesight of school 
children. 


Are the conditions unfavorable in your home? These you can correct 
immediately. Write to us. It will take time and active agitation on 
your part to correct them in the schools; but the time to start is now, 
so that they can be remodelled in vacation time. We want your help. 
Write to us. 


After 68 years’ experience, we have perfected a new lighting unit 
which gives to electric illumination the exact quality of daylight under 
ideal conditions. This T.R. B. Lighting Unit is scientifically correct 
for children. You yourself will find it a revelation—soft, refreshing, 
perfectly diffused, owing to its particular shape 


FOR KITCHENS 


HE T.R. B. Lighting Unit gives the 
_ ideal light, wherever there is work to 


do. This means kitchens, as well as the 


rooms where children read. Do you know of 
any place where eye-strain is greater, where 
spotless cleanliness is more important, than 
in the kitchen where food is being prepared? 
The T. R. B. unit not only gives better light 
—but being totally enclosed, it is absolutely 
insect-proof and practically dust-proof. 
About once a year, its polished glass surfaces 
will have to be rubbed with a damp cloth. 


Write to us. The illustration shows the 
model kitchen of the J. L. Mott Company 
at 118 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





MITCHELL VANCE CO., Inc. 


503-511 West 24th Street, New York City 


ESTABLISHED 18654 
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Adventures in Captivity 


down at him, his hairy hands still clutching 
the body of the man who had defied his ven- 
geance. His eyes were red with hatred; his 
lips were pulled back from his teeth. It was 
his moment of triumph, his moment of long- 
delayed revenge— 

“Joe Martin, get that baby!” 

Joe turned his head ever so slightly and saw 
the baby, dangling there between cruelly 
sharp and broken branches, its little dress 
ripping downward from the weight. Skipper 
was racing from limb to limb, terrified, chat- 
tering — 

For an instant, eternity-long, Joe Martin 
stared, and then— 

Slowly, deliberately, the orang-utan released 
his hold on Red Gallagher. The flame in 
his eyes burned down; his face was sad and 
grotesquely placid once more. With utter 
calmness he swung himself out on the limb 
beneath the baby, reached up to it, caught it 
in one powerful arm, and drew it down to him, 
oo The child was screaming with terror, but it 

clung to Joe Martin desperately, and he, 
holding it carefully and firmly, swung down 
from limb to limb, scuttled down the sloping 
trunk, and laid the baby in Pudgy’s out- 


Let Them Drip- 
stretched arms. 


’ e 
h Fl Ww / He did not once look up into the tree where 
T. u Ss O O r I Ss dad f e Yr P Yr O O ih ° Red Gallagher was weakly crawling down to 
safety. He gave no heed to the mother of the 


uncer hese eee ET rubbers and dripping umbrellas, that child, who was laughing and crying with relief. 

cach pint of DEGRAH ah turn ordinary varnishes white, have no He ae oe on all ie i Re 

buy. See your dealer. effect on- DEGRAH—the transparent, water- machine In which he had come, pulled Humse 
up into the seat, and sat there, hunched ab- 


proof varnish. Use it on your floors, furniture pe 3 ; 

and woodwork. Glass-hard, iron-tough, made jectly. His moment of triumph had com 
and gone. He was still unavenged. 

to stand abuse. 
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OME one was saying hysterically that they’d 


The ONLY eee ae If interested, write call it a day. There was a banging of 
containing z oil o camera cases and reflecting screens as they were 
ee een eae ~ KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY loaded swiftly—and for he caréleediy aa 
and Woodwork. Hull, England Brooklyn, N. Y. the waiting car. There was a small flurry of 





arms, legs, and tail, as Skipper scuttled down 


from the tree and leaped into the machine, where 
he wound his arms tightly around Joe’s pro- 
tecting bulk, wrinkled his forehead, and 
chattered unhappily. 

) Pudgy took my arm and led me toward the 























car in which we had come. I was still in a 











Sener 

; REGISTERED, \ daze. Then I saw Red Gallagher coming to- 

“Hk U. S. PAT. OFF. —I t 5 Wa terproof (( ward us. His face was scratched and bleeding, 
i) (\ and his neck was red with the imprint of Joe’s 
S) powerful fingers. But’ in his eyes was a curi- 
ENe ous look of shamed admiration. Joé watched 








ax 
WEF OBR SVELIDE him as he came, and snarled. But Red Gal- 
— lagher did not flinch. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, and I could not tell 
whether he was speaking to Pudgy or to Joe— 
“T never thought Vd be apologizing to a 
monkey. But old sport—” and he was 
speaking to Joe, “you’re a gentleman. Will 
you shake?” ; : 

In that moment a gleam of understanding 
looked out from the eyes of the jungle child 
whom the natives had called “Man-in-a- 
Monkey.”” Somehow, deep inside him, he 
knew a satisfaction that was better than re- 
venge, or perhaps it was revenge. He looked 
up into Pudgy’s face with sad, questioning 
eyes. ee 
“That’s right,” his trainer said earnestly. 
“He means it, Joe. Shake and call it square.” 

Slowly the big orang-utan extended his 





Cosi 


The week extending from April 20th to the brown, uncouth paw, and Red Gallagher shook 
27th has been set aside as a special occa- ENS ‘ . 
: : : : : e were all quiet as we drove back to the 
sion which will be observed in every city studio, -Even. Skipper, the. inensauaiam 
and town in the United States. Good ee ee and ee by the a 
. rrenzied adventures. I found a piece of candy 

Housekeeping Week, more than ever before, in my pocket, gave a piece to him endian aan 
will be important to you and your friends. Joe Martine Joe’ accepted i gravely, reached 

, : : or my hand, and held it while he ate. Hewas 
Just why will be explained fully in May blinking solemnly, staring at the road ahead. 


Perhaps I only imagined it, but it seemed te 
me there was an unaccustomed dignity in his 
demeanor. It was as if he was realizing that _ 
he, a comedian, had played a part in drama. 
Had scored a triumph worthily and well, and 
found it sweet to contemplate. “ery 


Good Housekeeping. Watch for it. 
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The Vanishing Point 
(Continwed from page 78) 


As he groped at the handle of the dividing 
door, he caught the sound of laughter. 

“May I enter?” 

The Santa whom his eyes encountered was ty Bn aa Se TS 9i7 . Se. 
no longer the fugitive from justice. She was ‘ 
mysteriously changed.. There was animation 
in her countenance and seduction in her voice. 
Lolling in the entrance was the handsome 
stranger. 

Before Hindwood could speak, she was ad- 
dressing him gaily. ‘‘So you’ve wakened! I 
didn’t like to disturb you. You’ve almost 
made me miss my dinner. If you’re ready 
now—” 

The stranger interrupted. “I’ve not dined. 4 
But I have my place reserved. If there should | 
prove to be no room, perhaps you would flatter i 
me by occupying my place instead.” 

Santa shook her head gricicusly.- “It’s 
good of you, but my husband and I will take 
our chance.” 

She was the only one whom her claim that 
Hindwood was her husband left undisturbed. 
The two men glared at each other in astonish- 
ment. It was the stranger who recovered first. 

“Tf I had known that this lady was your 
wife, I should have asked your permission 
before I made my offer. I shall be very happy 
if you will permit me to do you botk this ser- 
vice. I ought to introduce myself.” 

He fumbled in his pocketbook and _ pro- 
duced a card on which was engraved, “ Captain 
Serge Lajos, Hungarian Royal Hussars.” 

“My name is Hindwood—Philip Hind- 
wood.” Hindwood returned the compliment 
sutlily. “I agree with my wife; we both pre- 
fer that you retain your place and that we be 
allowed to take our chance.” 

Santa rose eagerly to prevent the giving 
of further offense. Her smile was for the 
Captain. ‘We waste time talking. You’ll 
join us, Captain? We'll take our chance 
together.” 

Without risking a reply, she led the way, 
Hindwood following and the Captain coming 
last. There was no opportunity for speech 
in the swaying corridor. When the dining- 
car was reached, they were shown immediately 
to a vacant table. 
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Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


for your Draperies—Furniture— Walls 


Their gorgeous colorings—cheerful or quiet in tone— 
lend an air of unmistakable refinement to every room. 
KAPOCK, too, is economical. Neither sun nor tubbing can 
dim the ‘‘ Long-Life Colors’’ and the double width allows for 
splitting. 


Send your dealer’s name and receive copy of 
“ KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK ” — beautifully 
illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & COMPANY 4 
Dept. E, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eveereties KAPOCK. —Genuine Aas a> 
name or white basting thread on Selvage. By 


At first they sat in silence, watching how the 
lights flashing by the panes were strength- 

ening into a golden blur. 

“Where are wer” 

It was Hindwood who had decided to be 
amiable. ‘Entering Paris.” 

“So late as that!”’ He consulted his watch. 
“We go through without changing, they told 
us 








“There’s no change till Vienna.” 
The Captain’s answers were mechanical. 
He seemed to be brushing aside a presence 
that annoyed him. His puzzled eyes were 
fixed on Santa. ; Peteieade aerntiee back 
Suppressing his irritation, Hindwood made po is edncat *Montessorl and & 
another effort at friendliness. “TI didn’t ee rere 
notice you till we were getting into Calais. I special catalog for parents. 
guess we must have traveled together from -| Contains invaluable suggestions 
London.” mre Write for it today, _ : 
Captain Lajos, if that really was his name, | sg2ScMich. Aver Dente onge cheno 
seemed to be thinking of something else. He 
let some seconds elapse. When he spoke, it 






















ation-wide demand for trained 
women; all’ departments, hotels, 
m7 clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
| field; fine living; quick advancement; 
our methods endorsed by leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.’ 
Lewis Hotel Training School, 
Room 2413. Washington, D, C. 


THAT TEACH ‘ , rte bod hnoumaiche medidas 





your ROSES catifernia 

























was without looking up. “TI noticed you from CLARK’S CRUISES by C.P.R. ee RS 
the first. ot can prove it. Your wife didn’t Clark’s 3rd Cruise, iE WORLD The Land of Sunshine and Flowers 
join you till Dover.” Then he seemed to re- ROUND TH SoM aa taat ays. Your rose garden val be 
is i i 4 Superb SS “ oO ho G a gorgeous success if you 
i as ~ Poe eae oe ae 18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered f | set out our 2-yr.old 
_ the subject. was glad to see the last of 4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up fii, FIELD-GROWN plants, 
London. I’d been sent to meet some one who Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. J EUR DED on very strong 
oe 1 ‘ 1 i hrifty roots. ill gro 
ie ae ee oe ae fae a agierk's 19th Cruise, February 3 an parece ol bl sor -the 
Lae Pe % | irst year. choice 
-. cumstances as I do. The person was Prince Ee MEDITERRANEAN a plants, $5.60; 6 for $2.90; 
~ Rogovich.” Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND PREPAID to any ad- 
poe Ee er ; 25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered f dressin the U.S. Guar- 
Santa s face went white. Her lips became 65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up anteed to arrivein goodcondition. Assorted | 
set in an artificial smile. ; Including etl, Feet pe: re: etc. cee ering varieties, no two pe pa 
i i 19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. order includes a choice recent introduction worth 
‘ ee ea cn as to Eacnne aeons pve allowed on both cruises. the price of the collection. April delivery. Refer- 
eee ag a ention trom santa. © tapped the Europe and Passion Play Parties, $400 up ence: Ist Nat. Bank, this city. Send for Rose List. 
- ___ Captain’s hand. Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. CALIFORNIA ROSE GARDENS 
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When All the Family Enjoy 
Their Meals 


Perhaps one of your problems is 
all the members of your 
family really enjoy the food you 
cook for them. Have you ever 
thought how important 1t 1s to begin 
the meal with a hot 9 flavory dish? 

lor the next luncheon or dinner serve piping 
hoe STEERO bouillon at the beginning of the 
meal, es see how the whole family, from the 
to the oldest, enjoy their food. 


making 


younpes 

his ie lightful beverage is easy to prepare. 
Put one STEERO bouillon cube into e ach 
serving cup and add boiling water. ‘Then it 
is ready to serve—fragrant, appetizing, 
steaming hot, 

Use SPEERO bouillon cubes in other 
dishes—left-overs, scalloped dishes, and in 
meat and vegetable sauces, 

Pur SPTEERO boudlon cubes on 
your order list today—and insist that 
you get STEERO, 

Send for Free Samples 
lee us send you free samples of STEERO 
houdllon cubes so that you may learn how 

good hot STEERO bouillon tastes, Write 

today. If you enclose ten cents we will also 


send you the G4<page SUEERO Cook Book, 
fall of practical and delicious recipeshelp- 
ful to every housewife, 


*% Schieffelin & Co. 
265 William St., New York 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 





Dr PRICE'S 
VANILLA 


f 












Look for 
Price's 
Tropikid 
on the 
label 
prPRICE’s 
ice’ t 
Vanilla is the ier 
ure flavor VAN. 


rom choicest 
vanilla beans 
aged in 
wooden casks 

to bring out 
all its full mellow richness. It 
is balanced and just-right in 
strength! 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT Co, 
“Experts in Flavor" Chicago, IIL 
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oA Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 








BOUILLON 
CUBES 


eta lah el eA 

















STEERO. BOUILLON 
CU BES—the trade-mark 
STEE RO is on every wrapper— 
are sold in boxes of 12, 50, and 
100, If not readily obtainable 
at your dealer’s we will mail 
direct upon receipt of 35 cents a 
box of 12, Ask for STEERO 


bouillon cubes, 


FOR 25 YEARS THE 
LEADING AMERICAN COOK BOOK 


_ THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 
B 
FANNIE IE MERRITT FARMER 


This famous volume con- 
tains 2117 recipes, all 
tested at Miss Farmer’s 
famous School of Cookery 
in Boston, with chapters 
on the cold-pack method of 
canning, drying fruits and 
vegetables, helpful hints 
to young housekeepers; 
menus, and food values. 


Price $2.50 net. 





122 Illustrations. 
Al all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Department f., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


656 pages. 








The Vanishing Point 


the ship was not lost, how could he have been 
delayed?” 

“Howe ‘That’s the question.” 

The Captain’s hostility was unmistakable,and 
yet the odd thing was that it exempted Santa. 

While the first course was being served, 
Hindwood racked his brains to discover the 
motive which lay behind the Captain’s atti- 
tude. Was he a police-agent, amusing himself 
and biding his time? Was he doubtfulof 
Santa’s identity and cultivating her acquain- 
tance as a means of making certain? Was he 
merely a disappointed male, infuriated at find- 
ing a husband in possession? 

Santa was speaking. She had made good 
use of the respite to compose herself. “It 
must have been terribly anxious for you wait- 
ing. I suppose you were thereto meet him 
at the port where he ought to have arrived?” 

Hindwood held his breath, She was prac- 
tically asking the man whether he had been 
one of the welcoming group of officials on that 
night when the Ryndam had reached Plymouth. 
If he had been, he must have seen them. He 
must remember them. 

“No, I wasn’t at Plymouth.” 

They both shot upright in their chairs and 
sat rigid. For a moment they had no doubt 
that the Captain had declared his hand. 

Then he postponed the crisis by adding, 
“We had a special train arranged to hurry 
him to London. The first warning I received 
of the disaster was at Paddington, when I was 
informed that the special train had been can- 
celed.” 

“Then it was a disaster?” 

Santa asked the question in an awed tone 
which, under the circumstances, was not alto- 
gether feigned. 

The Captain shook his head gravely. He 
appeared to be worshipping her in everything 
save words, though it was possible that his 
adoration was mockery. ““There’s nothing to 
tell. There may be something at Paris. The 
English police are working. They premised 
to keep in touch with me by telegram.” 

With amazing daring Santa persisted, ‘ But 
what do you suppose happened?” 

Before answering the Captain arranged his 
knife and fork neatly on his plate. He looked 
up sharply like a bird of prey. “Murder. 
To your dainty ears that must sound shocking. 
I have reasons for this belief which, for the 
present, I’m not at liberty to share.” 

Turning to Santa, the Captain was on the 
point of saying something further, when the 
waiter approached with the information that 
at the next stop the dining-car would be cut 
off. Shifting their gaze, they discovered Paris, 
sparkling like a pile of jewels strewn in the lap 
of night. Below them in slow coils, mysterious 
with luminous reflections, wound the Seine. 
Hindwood’s instant thought was that some- 
where out there beneath the darkness, the 
woods of Vincennes were hiding. 


Having paid their bill, they commenced the 


return journey through corridors dense with 
eager passengers. 
been reached, the train was in the station. At 
the first open door, the Captain. spieag to the 
platform and was lost. 

“Where’s he gone?”’ Santa whispemt 

Hindwood glanced at her palely. 
his telegram. To get—”’ 

- Seizing her arm, he hurried her back to his 
compartment, where behind locked doors they 
could spend in private whatever of tresdiies 
remained. 


3 


“THE jig’s up.” 

Hoping that he was cteating an impres- 
sion of calmness, he lit a cigarette. 
her face to his with a softness in her eyes that 
he had never noticed. 

“Tf it is,’ she pleaded, clutching at ‘his 
hands, “swear you hadn’t the least idea who — 
T really am. Disown me. Act as though mi 
arrest had come to you as an utter shock.” 


“To-get) 


Before their section had 


_ 
¢ 


She raised — 


* 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA COLONIAL 
A diSliné architectural style*developed by the 
early settlers around Philadelphia, notably 
Germantown. This is one of the 16 architec- 
tural styles illustrated and discussed in “Good 
Houses,” a book for home-builders interested 
in good design, efficient planning and thorough 
construction. “Good Houses” interprets the 
architectural Styles on which American build- 
ing tradition rests, and which are adapted to 
wood construction. Send for your copy today. 


Illustrating a Good and 
a Faulty Method of Framing 
Around Window Openings 


HE above drawings illustrate a 

good and a faulty method of fram- 
ing around window openings. This is 
one of the points discussed in **The 
High Cost of Cheap Construction,” 
mentioned in the opposite columns. 

The framing around window open- 
ings (Point 1) should always be double 
to insure greater strength and to per- 
mit better nailing of outside sheathing, 
siding, casings and interior trim. 

Careful fitting of lumber at Point 2 
and caulking or packing between lower 
header and sill with a substance such 
as mineral wool will prevent much 
leakage of heat in winter. 

The side jambs of the window frame 
should be braced at Point 3 to hold 
them securely in alignment. 

“The High Cost of Cheap Construc- 
tion” will be mailed free, on request. 
It is another evidence of the policy of 
this organization to have every foot of 
lumber it sells deliver 100% service. 


How Cana 


Home-Builder Be Sure 
of a Good Job? 


IGHT in your neighborhood 

you perhaps know a dozen 
houses that you wouldn’t pro- 
nounce first class. 


Probably what you’ve heard 
about them originated in the un- 
guarded remarks of the owners 
themselves. 

Ample money was spent. But 
why so many repairs—why 
creaking stairs, sagging floors, 
draughty windows, cracking 
plaster, excessive fuel bills, and 
other ills? 


Somebody is responsible. 


HE fault lies not in the 

lumber—but in the way the 
lumber is used. First cost, the 
only consideration, where thor- 
oughness of construction and the 
right use of materials mean 
ultimate economy and life-long 
satisfaction. 

This demand for “cheap” 
houses has forced the legitimate 
contractor—the man who knows 
good materials and how to use 
them—to bid against construc- 
tion practices that every honest 
craftsman condemns. 


ROFITING by the mis- 
takes of their neighbors, 
home-builders today are de- 
manding better-built houses. 
How can they be sure of getting 
them? 
We say, go to a legitimate con- 
tractor—one who takes a pride 


in his craft and would rather de- 
liver a good job at a fair profit 
than a poor job at an unfair profit. 


You will find these men, more 
and more, using lumber of the 
Weyerhaeuser standard of 
quality—trade-marked with the 
manufacturer’s pledge of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


OU will find, too, that retail 

lumber dealers are proud of 
their stocks of Weyerhaeuser 
lumber, and glad to assist in 
selecting from the ten different 
kinds of lumber offered by 
Weyerhaeuser those kinds and 
grades bestadaptedtothevarying 
requirements of house building. 


Just why Weyerhaeuser is 
backing the legitimate contrac- 
tor and how to tell a legitimate 
contractor by his knowledge of 
lumber and by his observance of 
approved construction practices 
in the building ot houses, is con- 
tained in “The High Cost of 
Cheap Construction,” a booklet 
mailed:free on request. Ask also 
for ““Good Houses.” 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home-builders 
through the retail lumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaéuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives throughout the 
country. 


_ WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles 
on the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland 
Empire; Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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More fun than work getting up a 
little supper on an Armstrong Table 
Stove! It’s so much more sociable, 
too, cooking it right in where the 
rest of the folks are. 


Three Dishes for Four 


all cooking at once! 


HEN you see how it works 

you will agree that the 

Armstrong Table Stove is a 
wonder! Think of being able to cook 
three things at once—boil, steam, 
broil, toast or fry; enough of each to 
serve four peopie! 


Delicious breakfasts and Juncheons 
are the easiest thing in the world to 
prepare right at the table; no running 
back and forth from the kitchen, and 
everything is served as it should be— 
| piping hot! 

The Armstrong Table Stove is eco- 
nomical, too, for it uses no more cur- 
rent than an ordinary electric 
toaster. 


Waffles and toast TelU-Where 


are browned on both sides at Ce eed 
theyre sold . 


once. The patented design concen- 
trates all the heat from the two heat 
units on the utensils. The new model 
with white enamel heat chamber does 
not discolor from the heat, is easily 
cleaned and very good-looking. 
Aluminum utensils—toaster, deep boil- 
ing pan, griddle, four egg cups and 
rack—come with the stove. The heat 
is easily and instantly regulated by the 
tilting plug which never sticks. 


The Armstrong Table Stove costs 
only $12.50; the aluminum waffle iron, 
which does not need to be greased, is 
$4.00 extra. Examine one of these 
wonderful stoves at your 
electrical or hardware dealer, 
Write for booklet A. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 


121 Seventh Avenue 


Huntington, W. Va. 


“ARMSTRONG 


| TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 
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The Vanishing Point 


He seated himself beside her. “But, my 
dear Santa, that wouldn’t help you.” 

“Help me! Of course not,” she agreed with 
rapid vehemence. “If i’m caught, I’m be- 
yond helping. It’s of you I’m thinking—you, 
with your generosity and your splendid plans. 
If I dragged you down, as I dragged down all 
the others, my heart would break. I never 
meant you any harm. You do believe me?” 

“T do now.” 

“Say you know that I’ve loved you,” she 
urged. And, when he hesitated: ‘Quickly. 
Time’s running short. Let me hear you say 
just once, ‘Santa, I know that you’ve loved 
me?’ ” 

“Santa, I know—” 

“Vou wouldn’t kiss me?”? She asked the 
question scarcely above her breath. “There’ve 
been so many who paid to kiss me. You 
wouldn’t give me the best, that would be the 
last?” 

When his lips touched hers, she smiled. 

“They may come now.” ; 


INUTES dragged by like hours. Every 
sound was magnified into something mon- 
strous. A dozen times they imagined they 
heard police clearing the corridor prepara- 
tory to bursting in the door. What they 


heard was only newly-arrived passengers and — 


porters disposing of their baggage. At last 
suspense became its own anesthetic. | 

“Tid he tell you his destination?” 
wood whispered. 

Not daring to speak, she shook her head. 

“Why did you get into conversation with 
him?” 

Her lips scarcely moved. He had to listen 
acutely. 

“T didn’t. 


Hind- 


He preter ded to have mistaken 
I was crying. He saw.” 

“Why were you crying?” 

“Because of you.” 

“And you told him?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“What did he say? I heard you laughing 
when I entered. How did he commence?” 


“fe said I was too beautiful to be unhappy — 


—it’s the way every man starts. Then he 
said that he’d recognized me, just as though 
he’d been looking for me always. And then 
he tortured me by wondering whether our 
paths had ever crossed.” 

“And you answered?” 

I unless he’d seen ine in America.” 

Hirdwood fell silent. Without warning he 
leaped to his feet. Before he could escape, 
she was clinging to him. 

“Don’t leave me to face them.” 

“T’m not.” He freed himself from her 
grasp. “If I ve guessed right, you won’t have 
to face them.” 

With that he was gone. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed; he hed not 
eb rE Nothing that she dreaded had 
happened. With a lurch the train jerked for- 
ward. Farewells were being shouted. Station- 





lamps streamed past, the scarcer lights of 


fr-icht-yards, then at last the glow-worm 
warmth of a city under darkness. 

The door opened. She rose trembling, 
steadying herself against the wall. When she 
saw who it was, she sank back. ‘‘Tell me.” 

‘““We were on the wrong track.” He spoke 
leisurely. “Captain Lajos wasn’t lying. 
I followed him. He met his man with the tele- 


gram. He suspects us so little that he showed 


it tome. It read, ‘No further developments.’” 

“Thank God.” 
chief to her lips.- And then, “Why should he 
haye shown it to you? It was to put us off 
our guard.” 

He sat down in the séat opposite. 
not. He’s changed his tactics. He’s made up 
his mind to be friendly. It’s you he’s after, 


but in a different fashion. He thinks he’s i in 


love with you.” 
She was still reluctantly incredulous. — “But 
the things he said at dinner. He played with 


us like a cat.” crac « 


She pressed her handker- — 


“1 think ss 
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From a drawing by J. Henry Bracker © ARCO yee 


You want your new house 
qarmed, not heated 


[Tuere are two kinds of homes, you know. pend for this free book. If 


you are planning to build or 
remodel, this free book is the 


The homes where some rooms are heated, first piece of literature to send 
for. It gives ten secrets for 

and some rooms are cold. And the homes saving coal. It tells why flor- 
i ists insist on hot-water warmth 

where every room is evenly warmed. in their greenhouses; and why 


the warmth that is best for 
Homes of the second sort are usually warmed cea aaa 
by the boilers and radiators of this Company, W 
Corto Rapiators and the IpEAL TYPE A Better Health 
Heat Macuing, if the home is large; American 


Radiators and Arcota if the home is small. 


And this better warmth is really a gift—for 








the products of this Company are designed to ee 
pay for themselves in the fuel they save. | 7 American 
a Company, 


i 


CAN IATO OMPANY ; New York or Chicago 
x , Z 7“ Without obligation, -send 


me by mail your free book- 


; : : let, “ BeTrER WARMTH AND 
Makers of the famous IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators . eee 


Dept. 51, 


ee 
Name 


Dept. 51—104 West 42nd Street - - - New York 


Dept. 51—816 South Michigan Avenue - - Chicago 
“Address 
XH. 





Showing how the Eureka 














N more than halfa million homes today the 
Eureka { which has won more international 
awards of merit than any other cleaner in the 
world} is the indispensable means of keeping 
the entire house immaculate—a fact which 
vindicates our implicit belief that there never 


was a vacuum cleaner so near perfection as 
the Grand Prize Eureka. 


Its unsurpassed suction quickly removes the 
most deeplyembedded dust from rugs and 
carpets. And a complete set of easily con- 
nected attachments makes this powerful 
cleaning action instantly available for the 
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Winner of Grand Prize at Panama- 

Pacific Exposition: at Brussels; at 

Milan; and Paris. Highest Award 
at Amsterdam 








Me | 


cleaning of portieres, upholstered furniture, 
pillows, mouldings, and hard-to-reach cor- 
ners. When a brush is required to pick up 
threads and other clinging litter, the Eureka 
sweep-action brush can be snapped into posi- 
tion instantly. 


All the superb qualities which have enabled 
Eureka to establish itself so securely in the 
minds of women everywhere will be cheer- 
fully demonstrated by any of the 3300 author- 
ized Eureka dealers. Inquire of us if you do 
not know the name and address of the one 
nearest you. 


EurEkKA Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


(22) 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1, Englané 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


suction cleans the thickest 


rug to tts entire depth trate the 


sweep-action brush — ' 
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The cleaner tilted to illus- 
detachable 


. The Vanishing Point 


“He wasn’t playing with us.” Hindwood 
became eager in his determination to convince 
her “He was playing into our hands. He 
knows all the things that we want to know. 
Every move the police make is telegraphed to 
him. It was the frankness with which he let 
us into his secrets that was so alarming ” 

“Then how must we act?” 

“The way we have been acting. Until 
it’s safe to be rid of him, we must keep him 
believing that we’re married, and none. too 
happily. I’m afraid it’s up to you to keep him 
lulled by pretending—”’ 

“Don’t,” she closed her eyes. ‘It’s like 
going back to the ugly past.” 

“Tt’s beastly, I know.” He spoke seriously. 
“But what else—? Any moment he may recall 
where last he saw you. Sleep over it. We can 
decide in the morning.” 
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LL night he had been haunted by the op- 
pressive sense that if he did not watch, 
something terrible would happen. It: was 
shortly after dawn when he rose. Stepping into 
the corridor he found that he had the train to 
himself. It seemed as depopulated as an early 
morning house and, despite the clamor of its 
going, as silent. He placed himself’ near 
Santa’s door and stood staring out at the misty 
landscape streaking past like a trail of smoke. 
It was here that Santa found him when she 
slipped from her compartment. 

He turned quickly. “He’s not up yet.” 
Then, noticing her pallor and the shadows 
under her eyes, ‘‘ You haven’t slept?” 

“Not much.” 

They fell silent. Without mentioning it, 
each guessed the motive which had occasioned 
the other’s early rising. They dared not let the 

-Captain out of their sight. While they could 
“not see him, they had no peace of mind. 
Whereas yesterday his companionship had 
seemed to spell death, today it spelt protection. 
It was essential that they should have won 
his confidence before they arrived on German 
soil. There was little time to lose. He had 
not appeared when the first sitting for break- 
fast was announced. 

In the restaurant car they dawdled over their 
meal and sat on long after it was ended. They 
had even begun to discuss the possibility of his 
having left the train during the night, when 
with an eagerness kindred to their own he 
entered. Hindwood waved to him. 

“T’m afraid we’ve finished. But won’t 
you seat yourself at our table? I’ve no doubt 
my wife will join you in a cup of coffee. 

“T shall be delighted,” he said in an embar- 
rassed tone. ‘He laughed. ‘I may as wellcon- 

fess: I didn’t think you were up yet—that’s 
what made me late. I was so tired of my own 
society that I was waiting for you.” 

As he said, “I was waiting for you,” his 

eyes flashed on Santa. ; 
It was she who spoke. “TI fancy we’ve been 
just as bored with ourselves and even more 
eager to meet you. What you told us last 
night sounded so mysterious and romantic. 
I could hardly sleep for thinking about it. 
To have a Prince for one’s friend and to travel 
. so far to welcome him, only to find—” She 

clasped her hands childishly. 

_ He disappointed her curiosity with a crooked 

smile. “Whether you’re a Prince or a million- 
aire, there’s nothing romantic about being 
_ murdered.” Then her allurement kindled the 
longing in his eyes. ‘You’re wanting me to 
- confide the secrets that I warned you I couldn’t 
_ share. Surely you must know something of 





Prince Rogovich??” = 

_ “No. Truly.” She returned his searching 
_ gaze with apparent frankness. 

-T’ve remembered. When we sailed there was a 

ee Prince Rogovich in the States, doing his best 

7 * 







_ to raise a loan—I think it was for Poland. 
It was rumored that the money was to be 
andered on military adventures. I guess 


+ 
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_~ Hindwood «jogged her elbow. “My dear, 
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A Kitchen 
That Similes 


2 you ever see a picture of a kitchen in Holland 


by one of those sturdy Dutch painters who knew ee 


that the kitchen is the heart of the home? 


Flow happiness radiates from those pots and pans— 
their glowing profiles along the wall, like rosy children 


ina row. You may Aladdinize your modern kitchen 
with a like result. 


Aladdin Utensils in silvery aluminum and china-like 
white enameled steel will give you increased pleasure as 
the months lengthen into years. Aladdin Utensils 
are known for their lasting usefulness. 


The strainer cover on the Aluminum Straight Kettle 
has a handy perforated slide which closes tightly, and 
when open pours without spilling. The Enameled 
Steel Tea Kettle has notched ears that keep the bail 
cool.and a nicely rounded seamless body that cleans 
easily, The Enameled Steel Sink Strainer is another 


useful, durable kitchen convenience. 


The most progressive hardware, housefurnishing or 
department store in your town is prepared to help 
you start your Aladdin set. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Also makers of New Perfection Oil Stoves, 
Ovens and Water Heaters 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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"5-lb. package'tinted Alabastine <2 iis)c.es sce aoe net 


Artistic Walls Make 


Attractive Homes 


Correct decorating giving 
the most pleasing effects 
need not be expensive. 
Clean, artistic, sanitary 
walls can be obtained by 
anyone with the use of 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is easily applied{to any interior surface, over plaster, 
wallboard, paint, burlap or canvas—self-applied where decorators 
are not available. With Alabastine you may obtain beautiful walls 
—the proper background for your furniture, a correct expression of 
your taste—exactly the color you wish. 


Alabastine is carried by the best stores selling paints in white and 
standard colors, which intermix to give an unlimited variation in 
tones and tints to harmonize with your curtains and rugs. But to 
obtain these artistic results you must use genuine Alabastine always 
identified by the cross and circle printed in red. 


Alabastine 







Process 


Let us send free color chart and samples showing 
the decorating possibilities of the Alabastine- 
Opaline Process—pleasing tones of harmoniously 
blending Alabastine colors which must be seen to 
be appreciated. 


Our expert will advise you how to make your 
home more beautiful. Write us fully about your 
decorating problems. 

PRICES 
5-lb. package white Alabastine............00.cecweeeees “T5e 


80 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green, No. 58 deep brown) 95e 


The Alabastine Company 


572 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The Vanishing Point -. 


he didn’t find many takers. You’re in the 
Hungarian Hussars, Captain, but you must 
excuse me for stating that on our side of the 
Atlantic we’ve seen all we want of armies.” 

Santa clicked her tongue impatiently. 
“That’s all very well, but it doesn’t explain 
why the Prince—”. rs 

“Tt might,’ Hindwood insisted mildly. 
“Discouraged men often commit suicide. He 
was coming home. He’d failed in his object”— 

“He hadn’t.” The Captain glanced quickly 
behind him to see whether any one could have 
heard him. He continued in a voice that was 
little above a whisper, ‘‘Only a few of us knew. 
He was coming home in triumph.” 

Leaning across the table with suppressed 
excitement, Santa:made the appeal of pretty 
women throughout the ages. “I wish you’d 
trust me.” : 

Hindwood pushed back his chair. “It’s 
time for a cigar. Perhaps you'll join me later. 
Tf you'll excuse me—” =e 

_They paid him scant attention. .The last 
he saw of them they were gazing enraptured 
into each other’s eyes. 
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[Iz was well over an hour since he had re- 

turned to his compartment. He had left 
his door wide; so that he could inspect every 
one who passed along the corridor. They 
couldn’t have slipped by without his noticing. 
He was becoming almost as distrustful of Santa 
as he was of the stranger. It was revolting to 
think of her, with her disarming air of refinement, 
encouraging her admirer to conjecture the details 
of a crime which she herself had committed. 
How had she committed it? He himself did not 
know. He had just begun to contrive the 
scene in his mind when they entered. Her 
face was lit with a new intensity. At a glance 
he was aware that whatever she had learned 
had quickened her emotions. The Captain 
followed grudgingly, like a dog hanging back 
on a chain. 

“Captain Lajos has been telling me,” she 
commenced. “But we’d better have the door 
closed. He’s been telling me things that you 
ought to know. He’s so concerned for my 
sake that he’s offered to repeat them.” 

The Captain seated himself opposite to Hind- 
wood and regarded him gravely. 

“Let me ask you a question. Have you 
noticed that there are scarcely any women on 
this train? There are women and children in 
plenty on trains moving westward. But on 
trains moving eastward, where we’re going 
—no. 

Hindwood watched the man intently, won- 
dering at what he was driving. . f 

“Would you be surprised,” he continued, — 
“if I were to tell you that one of the chief 
reasons for the women’s absence is this affair — 
of Prince Rogovich?” xvi 

“You rather harp on Prince Rogevich, 
don’t you?” Hindwood flicked his ash. “In 
any case, what can he possibly have to do with 
the scarcity of women on trains running east- 
ward?” 7 * , 

“Everything.” » The Captain’s face dark- 
ened with earnestness. ‘What I’m trying to 


tell you is that you’re taking your wife into 


danger. Every man who can afford it, in the 
‘countries to. which you’re going, is hurrying 
his women-folk to France, England, Spain, 
America—anywhere westward for safety. 
They can feel the storm rising, the deluge of 
catastrophe that can’t be held back much 
longer. When it bursts, it'll tear everything 
established from its moorings and sweep across" 
Europe in a wave of savagery.” pian 
“And this deluge that you speak of—what _ 
had Prince Rogovich to do with it?” Ce eee 
“He was keeping it from bursting.” 
; Hindwood smiled. ,.“ Alone?24 7.55 aa 
“No man’s single strength could accomplish _ 
that. He was one of the most powerful of the — 
resisting forces. When society’s tottering, it’s = 


| the little added strain that upsets the equi- 


mes 
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The Voss Electric Washer, Sea 
Wave Model B, stands alone in 
a number of distinctive improve- 
ments heartily endorsed by housewives 
everywhere. Washes by a long, quick 
rocking motion which cleanses all fabrics 
rapidly and completely in a perfect sea wave 
splash of hot, sudsy water. 

No rubbing devices whatever inside the 
heavy copper tub. Does not tear or 
wear the finest laces. Center attachment 
of power gives oscillating tub greatest 
stability and reduces vibration. Conse- 
quently, it runs with quiet ease and re- 
markable smoothness. Aluminum wringer 
locks in three different positions, with 
safety release in easy reach. All machinery 
enclosed in cabinet of beautiful sea green 
and white enamel. 


A Voss for Every Family 


It is quite likely that your mother knew the Voss, 
for the first hand washer made 45 years ago was a 
Voss. Today there is one for YOUR home at a 
price you can afford to pay. There’s a Voss for 
land, gasoline engine or electric power. 


Another Popular Voss Model The Voss trademark stands for Super- 


Model B 


lative Quality wherever you see it. Place 
a Voss Washer in your home and you Terms Arranged 
will learn to depend upon it even as you depend \WQs Easy, You will 
upon thé old family clock. To many thousands the te bbhe 

well known phrase “‘Voss O’clock-Nine O’clock”’ has ahh p 
become a household word. Especially where there is 
a baby in the family, the Voss Washer is indispensable. 






Priced to Suit Your Purse 


Voss Sea Wave Model B sells for only $115.00, a low record price 
for a high grade machine. Add $10 to this price on Pacific Coast. 


All Voss prices have been reduced to meet new thrift conditions. Not only 
cost price, but terms of payment on Voss machines are within the reach of 
every purse. Go to your dealer today and he will gladly give you a demon- 


ee ee Cee TRE Wi ashen. Bhother popular stration of the remarkable labor-saving Voss Washer. 


Voss model, showing exclusive Voss draining system which 
eliminates lifting water from tubs. Operated by either gaso- : 
line engine or electric power. Complete details upon request. Send for comzlete details, and name of nearest dealer. 


} 
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When the Nation celebrated 
its One-Hundredth Birthday 


In 1876 when all America journeyed to the 
Centennial, Co.umB1A YARNS already had a wide 
circle of friends among the nation’s womenfolk. 


Nearly half a century has elapsed since the 
Centennial. ‘ Many of the products that were 
exhibited there have been out-grown and have 
been placed away gently with the relics of the past. 
But throughout all these years, CoLuMBIA YARNS 
have widened the circle of their frieénds—have 
increased in favor with each new generation. 


It is only natural, therefore, that American 
women of today should look for and find quality 
of the highest order in the yarns that have given 
complete satisfaction for fifty years. 





Ws. Hi: Horstmann Company Established 1816 PHILADELPHIA 


The new Cotumpta “‘Book of Yarns” for 1922 has just been published. It contains 168 
pages of advance styles in sweaters and other knitted articles, together with easily followed 
directions for making them. Charmingly illustrated throughout, and complete in every de- 
tail, this twenty-third edition of the CovumsBra “‘Book of Yarns” has been pronounced the 
very finest we have ever published. Get a copy from your dealer today, or if he cannot 
supply you, send us 35 cents in stamps and the book will be forwarded to you postpaid. 


COLUMBI 
YARNS 
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librium. Remember how the last war started, 
with an obscure assassination.” 

Hindwood crossed his knees and dug him- 
self back into the cushions. “Your information, 
to say the least of it, is extremely melodrama- 
atic. Til understand you. aright, you’re urging 
me to discontinue my. journey. Can’t you 
be more explicit?” 

“T can.” The Captain betrayed a hint of 
temper. “Isuppose I shall have to if I’m to con- 
vince you. ‘Prince Rogovich was the leader of 
the monarchist party in Europe—the organizer 
of a secret movement to set up again the thrones 
which war has toppled. Incidentally he was to 
have established a new throne for himself in Po- 
land. Behind him‘he had the land-owning classes 
and the old aristocracy, which the new regime 
of haphazard democracy has beggared. He was 
biding his time till the crisis should become 
sufficiently acute for him to strike his blow. 
He had his armies ready. All he lacked was 
munitions. The floating of the loan in America 
completed his program.’ 

“But you said that the fact that he was 
returning in triumph was known only to a few. 
Tf only a few knew it, why should his death 
have caused this sudden exodus of women on 


trains running westward.” 


“For two reasons: because he was the recog- 
nized strong man of the buffer states which lie 
between Russian anarchy and _ civilization; 
and because the crisis of starvation, for which 
he had been waiting, is now in sight. While 
Bolshevism was making its drives against 
Poland, Central Europe was compelled to hold 
together. Now that Bolshevism is crumbling, 
that compulsion is relaxed. All the way from 
Siberia to the frontiers of Germany millions 
are perishing from lack of food: Presently 
the Russian millions will commence to march 
westward to the lands of plenty.” They'll 
march like Death swinging his scythe. They’ll 
sweep on like a pestilence. They'll lope like 
gaunt wolves, savage and relentless. The 
starving peoples of Central Europe, who 
would once have resisted them, will join them. 
Prince Rogovich, had he lived, could have 
prevented them.” 

“How?” It was Santa. 

“fe would have declared a new war, with 
the return to monarchy as his battle-cry. He 
had his nucleus armies in readiness; they 
would have sprung from their hiding-places 
overnight. There would have been a tremen- 
dous rally to him as the only man unscrupulous 
-enough to handle the situation He would 
have made his bargain with the Allies.” 

' “And then?” 

“He would have trained his guns on the lean 
hordes of Russia and would have blown them 
back across their borders.” 

Again Santa spoke. Her voice came low and 
_haltingly. ‘He would have made the world 
pass through the fires of Moloch for a second 
time. The person who murdered him must 
have known it.” 

Hindwood turned . to. her. _ There was a 
startled expression in his eyes He was quite 
certain “she had known it. He was seeing the 
real Santa for the first time. She was a 
Charlotte Corday, who had dipped her hands 
in blood that she might prevent a more colossal 
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“T begin to see,” he muttered. 

The Captain took thé words as addressed 
to himself. “I’m glad you do. It must be 
obvious to you now that where youl re going is 
no place for a woman. If you'll accept my 


advice, you'll turn back at the next stopping- 


place. ” 
ao eens ble. we Hin@iveaily recalled himself 
the part he was playing. » yoy re a soldier; 
a at be ashamed to run away at the first 
of danger... ‘In a sense I also am a soldier, 
er | t of business. wb too, have my marching 


2 "orders and n my duty. 





“Then i if you see turn back. yourself, send 
/ Mrs. Hindwood - back.”.. The -man’s voice 
hook. PYou't res faling her to almost cer- 








That’ the best ice-cream 


lever ate ! 


‘Now I know why the stuff we buy doesn’t 
taste like ice cream.did when we were kids. 
'We never could get enough then. 


“Mother used to make the ice cream her- 
self. Believe me, it’s the fresh eggs and the 
pure cream and sugar in it that make it taste 
like more! 

“Besides, when we freeze our own, we can 
have something different every time. Let’s 
have fig tomorrow night! I?ll turn the crank 
—easy, when it’s an Alaska!” 


Apple Ice Cream 


One pint whole milk Two egg whites 
Three-quarters cup sugar One cup apples 
One egg yolk One teaspoon vanilla 


Cream the yolk with part of the sugar and add to milk 
with remainder of sugar, add flavoring, put in freezer and 
freeze to a mush, then add the stiffly beaten whites and 
the apples that have been previously cooked to a mush. 
Finish freezing and set aside until ready to serve. (One 
cup of double cream, whipped and added to the egg 
whites and apples will make it better, but is not necessary.) 


TEE 


‘ALASKA 


FREEZER, 


does its work quickly, because of its double 
action and high, narrow can. And the re- 
sults are like velvet, for the Open . spoon 
dasher allows the cream to be “air-whipped” 
—the only way to insure perfect smoothness. 














Write for our booklet of choice recipes 
for all kinds of good frozen desserts. 


Winchendon, Mass. 
Also makers of the Alaska North Pole All-metal Freezer 


In using advertisements see page 4 


THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
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Few eonie® Know How 
toRELAX 
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No, 04600 


Yetit is one of the great 
secrets of} health 
The habit of being tense twenty-four hours 
a day ia shortening the lives of present-day 
wemen and men. Too few people know how 
to relax-how to let the muscles and herves 
become limp like those of a sleeping cat, More 
wou'd do it if more had the equipment, 


Just Push the Button 


Royal Relaxation is complete, This celebrated 
“Push: the- Button” chair supports every point 
ofthe body. Pull out patented DISAPPEAR. 
ING LEG REST. Then “PUSH THE 
BUTTON” and lean back until you are at 
perfeet ease, Release button and back re- 
maina in that position, Absolutely auto- 
matic, Locka in any position, Read, sew, 
or just reeuperate, completely relaxed, 

The Royal is “The World's Easiest Easy 
Chair,” Made in many modern and period 
designs—-oak or mahogany, Upholstered in 
tapestries, velours, fine leathers and fabricated 
leathers, Absolutely guaranteed, Moderately 
priced, So'd by furniture dealers everywhere, 
Attractive Booklet sent free on request, 





EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button —Back Reclines** 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S, A, (sl) 
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No. 1008, Mahogany or Walnut 
Anish, Spanish leather, fan, blue or 
black, Hauipped with loose cushion 
aeaAGh UO Ver 
Spring-Hdge 
sub-construce £ 
tion, Disap- 
peating Leg 
Rest, 
















Special No. § Oak, mahogany or 
walnut finish. “Rand” or “Buck- 
skin’ imita- 
tion leather, 
any color, De 
fuxe Spring- 
Bdge Seat and 
Disa epbearing 
Leg Rest, 











Special No. I. Oak, mahogany, 
of walnut finish, Spanish Leather, 
any color, or 
Verdure Tap= 
estty, De luxe 
Spring - Bdge 
Seat, Show- 
ing Leg Rest 
extended, 
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' best to make her comfortable. 
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tain death. She’s too beautiful—I beg it of 
ou.” 

% To his amazement Hindwood found himself 

liking the stranger. ‘My wife’s beauty has 

no bearing on the problem. We’re exceedingly 

grateful to you, Captain Lajos; but to act on 

your warning—it’s out of the question. 

The Captain shot him a dark look, then let 
his gaze rest on Santa. When. she ‘kept her 

eyes averted, he pretended to lose interest in 
the subject. The train was slowing down. 
Hindwood cleared the pane with his glove. 

“Tt’s the frontier.” 

Guttural voices sounded. Two crop-headed 
ex-drill-sergeants presented themselves. With- 
out waste of words they rasped out a peremp- 
tory order. 

“They want to see your passports,” ‘the 
Captain interpreted. 

While the passports were being examined, 
there was silence. “ 

There was a pause. The passports were 
folded and on the point of being returned, 
when another unintelligible conversation 
started. 

The Captain smiled. ‘They’re punctilious. 
As a matter of form, they want to hear you 
assert that you’re the Philip , Hindwood 
to whom this passport was issue , 

“Most certainly. They can prove that by 
comparing my face with the attached photo- 
graph.” 

The Captain turned to Santa with the utmost 
suavity, “And that you ’re the Edith Jones, 
Mr, Hindwood’s secretary.” 

Having exploded his bomb, he rose. For a 
moment he seemed to hesitate as to whether — 
he should expose them. Then, making a 
stiff bow, he murmured, ‘‘That’s all? ° 

Directly he had departed, Hindwood locked 
the door behind him, “He shall ferret out no 
more of our secrets.” 

From then on, they traveled in a state of 
siege. Several times they thought they heard 
a tapping. Whether it was the Captain’s, 
they did not allow themselves to discover. 
They opened to no one whom they had not 
summoned, 


6 


SOON after the train restarted, Satta rested 
her hand on his arm. “You think better 
of me now. I’m so tired, I should ery if you 
spoke to me. Let me sleep on your. couch. 
I’m afraid to be alone.” 
He covered her with his rug and did his 
She was 
utterly exhausted. In a few minutes her eyes 


| closed and she was breathing gently, 


Several hours elapsed. She was still sleeping. 

He was glad not to have to talk. His mind 
was filled with a tremendous picture: “There 
was a certain rich man, which was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously ; 
every day. And’ there was a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his ‘gate 
full of sores.’ 

He saw the world that he was leaving, self- 
satisfied, callous, well-nourished. He saw the 
world to which he was going, out of which he 
had planned to make a profit-—a ore me Ps 
clean by the crime of war bore 
living skeletons. When its pain had pet 

nd endurance, the outcast world would — 
attack the world which was conntortaiblee Le 
would come crawling like a beggar to a rich 
man’s door. When it found the door = 
it would go mad. It had nothing to los se by or 
violence. eWith its bare hands it would ‘storm : 
the dwelling. 

How would the comfortable world de end 







itself? The Compal, said with cannon. From 
a safe distance it would blow the empty | ellies — 
into nothingness. But breed aes chi 

than high explosives. Why no a eee 


bellies instead of shattering hens 
They were winding through blue valley 

the Bavarian Tyrol, steeped i in the cont p 

of autumnal Sunshine. _ Like eagles’ nests, 
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Do your neighbors envy you? 


Ii you have taken advantage of all the things 
that Good Housekeeping offers you, as a reader, 
there is absolutely no question but that your 
neighbors envy you. 





Because 


It is no longer a difficult matter to arrange 
and furnish a home attractively and with 
distinction. Each month you find the pages 
of our Furnishings and Decorations Depart- 
ment replete with practical suggestions—sug- 
gestions and directions easily understood—and 
well within the reach of everyone. 


And aside from the material 





varnishes, carpets, rugs, etc. These _adver- 
tisements, too, are authoritative; everything 
advertised is guaranteed and they all repre- 
sent the results of careful workmanship and 
research, 


Of course, the Department of Interior Deco- 
ration, useful as it is, is only one of the many 
service features of Good Housekeeping. There 
are 17 or more in each issue and, used. prop- 
erly, they will make Good Housekeeping 
absolutely indispensable to you If you take ad- 
vantage of these service features, 

vou find: your living expenses 





presented through the 
pages of Good House- 
keeping each month, the 
Department of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations 
is rendering invaluable 
service by the frequent 
publication of folios 
and leaflets. (Some of 
the recent ones are 
listed here ) 


Against this. ‘back- 
ground of technical 
information and _ help, 
may be read the adver- 


tising pages which are 
devoted to such; prod-. 


ucts as wall finishes, 
hangings, paints aud 


Among the 
publications of the Department of 
Interior Decoration are the following: 


Folios 

Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home. 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors 
and Windows 

Lamp Shades You Can Make. 

How to Equip the Clothes Closet. 

The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How 
to Make Them. 

How to-Make Rag Rugs. 


How to Paint Furniture. 


Leaflets 


How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture. 

‘List of. Books on Interior Decorating and 
Allied Subjects. 

What to put on the Mantel and Sideboard. 


Me 


The folios are 25c each and the leaflets roceach. Any 
one or as many as you desire, will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of the price. (The complete set sent for 
$2.00.) Address: Furnishings and Decorations, Good 
Housekeeping, tro West 40th Street, New York, 





reduced; your ward- 
robe larger at less cost; 
your children expertly 
trained; your meals 
finely balanced; your 
entertainments per- 
fectly worked out; your 
health and beauty prob- 
lems solved; your home 
decorated as if a pro- 
fessional had done the 
work; all your house- 
hold purchases guaran- 
teed; and you have 
more time to spare than 


ever before. 


Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that your 
neighbors envy you? 


This 1s the eighth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of ; 


April 1922 Good Housekeeping 


Good Housekeeping to you 





The Vanishing Point 


built high above pine-forests, he caught glimp- 
ses of chalets perched on narrow ledges. Here 
and there they passed villages, mere clusters of 
dolls’ houses, childish and make-believe as 
memories of fairy-land. He began to smile at 
his mood of pessimism. Were Santa to waken, 
she would refute the Captain’s bogey stories. 
He bent over her, tempted to rouse her. At 
last. he shook her shoulder. 

“Santa, don’t be frightened. I want to 
ask you a question. What the Captain said 
wasn’t true?” 

She gazed up at him bewildered, dreanis still 
in her eyes; then turned her face drowsily back 
to the pillow. “What wasn’t true?. I don’t 
understand.” 

“The part about Prince Rogevich and 
blowing those starving wretches--back with 
cannon.” f : 


She settled herself wearily. ‘I’m so terribly 


tired. I don’t want to be reminded.’’. . And 
then, “It was why I killed him; so that he 
shouldn’t.” 


+ 
‘ ‘ 


T was after midnight when the train halted 

in the empty cathedral of the Bahnhof. 
From the line of worn-out vehicles which 
were waiting, Hindwood selected a creaking 
taxi. Having seen Santa seat herself, he 
ordered the man to drive to the Hotel 
Bristol. 

He spoke again. ‘I didn’t see the Captain. 
I think we’re rid of him.” 

“T wouldn’t be optimistic.” 

As they turned into the Ring, which circles 
the inner city, Santa woke into animation. 
Leaning from the window, she pointed. “Do 

* you see that huge pile like a palace, with all the 
statues and the steps going up to it? That’s 
the Opera House. I danced there-gnce at the 

~ command of the Emperor.” 

“Then you’re known here?” He clutched 
~ her hand. 

She shook her head sadly. ‘TI was the toast 
of Europe then. Whereas to-day— It makes 
a difference.” 

In the Kiarntner-Ring they drew up before 
a blazing entrance. Laughing people were 
passing in and out, women muffled in costly 
wraps, accompanied by men in evening- 
attire. 

“What’s this?” ‘The change was so sudden 
that it shook his sense of reality. “This 
doesn’t look like—”’ 

She placed her lips close to his ear as she 
alighted. “It looks like asking for revolution. 
“After me, the deluge’-—you remember? The 
men aren’t Austrians. They’re foreign vul- 
tures here to snatch bargains—human bargains 
as well: But the women—”’ 

Inside the doors of the hotel every reminder 
of famine had been blotted out. Its white 
marble halls and stairways were richly car- 
peted. Its furnishings in gilt and satin had 
been carried out with the utmost lavishness. 
From the restaurant drifted the wild gaiety of 
a gipsy orchestra, enfevering the atmosphere 

' with the yearning of elusive romance. Whis- 
pering to the beat of the music came the glide 
of dancing footsteps. 

After Santa had been shown to her ornate 
room, he ste; ps out into the gloomy street to 
* assure himself. It was all true, in spite of the 
lie which he had witnessed. The pinched 
‘faces were still there, and the enfeebled bodies 

crawling through the shadows. 

As he re-entered, the white glare which shone 
from the hotel, he glanced back with a sense of 

impending ruin. For a second time his mind 
was filled with a tremendous picture: ‘And 
there was a certain rich man and a beggar 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, 

desiring to be fed. Moreover, the’ dogs came 
and licked his sores.” eect 

Me caught the vision of his food-ships piling 
up stores in Holland. At the thought, as he 
crept between the sheets of his comfortable 
bed, he sickened. 





You don’t need a fire 
while you peel potatoes 


Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under the 
cooking by the 
powerful 12-inch 
burner. 


HERE isn’t a woman in the land that likes 
the idea of keeping a fire in her stove twenty- 
four hours a day, Yet many are using a coal or 


wood range exclusively. 
Why do they. do it? 


Because they do not know how satisfactory 
kerosene oil is for cooking, or because they have 


wrong ideas about oil stoves. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove burns with a blue 
flame that is smokeless and odorless. This is much 
different from the flame of the old-fashioned oil 


lamp. 


This blue flame is raised or lowered by a lever 


to give intense heat or gentle heat as desired. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove is an all-purpose 
stove for baking and roasting, boiling and frying. 
It is a delight because the heat 1s under your con- 


trol at the touch of the lever. 


This stove with all its advantages is extremely 
economical. It is in use only when you need it, 


and it burns the lowest-priced fuel. 


Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves are 
sold has one filled with oil which you may light 
and operate yourself. Such an examination will 
convince you that the privilege of a cool kitchen 


is yours. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 


+J38 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), 


Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 


“FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 


Florence National Demonstration Week 
April 17 to April 22 
Watch for Your Dealer’s Announcement 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Vanishing Point 


; Terma ' 8 
agney os BOI SO kN I. HAD returned from a disturbing inter- 


: ; view with the Austrian ministers respon- 
RTT Le sible for considering his proposals. He was 
passing the hotel desk, when it occurred to 

him that some one might have left a message. 
On enquiry two were handed out to him, one 


‘ j e : a telegram, the other a letter. Ripping open 

(Wax : F the telegram, a glance told him it was in Ger- 

ial onla i Cea man and had been dispatched from Budapest. 

: as : He had slipped it into his pocket, thinking, 

Beate ; “T’ll have to get Santa to translate that,” 

Bish RY i f when he unfolded it again to see by whom it 

i , had been sent.. The sender’s name was a single 
word “Anna.” 

His heart gave a bound. She was near to 
him! He could see her again within a handful 
of hours. For a moment nothing else seemed 
to matter—neither Santa’s safety, nor the 
agony of hunger by which he was surrounded. 
His blood ran hot with yearning. How had 
she reached Budapest so quickly? What was 
her object? To have accomplished the journey 
she must have set out from England ahead of 
him or else have left on the same day, traveling 
by the alternative route via Belgium. While 
he had been journeying in the company of 
Santa, going through the mummery of pre- 
tending he was married, Anna had been 
parallelling his footsteps. Was Varensky 
with her? But if she were alone... . j 

Mechanically, as he entered the elevator, 
he slit the flap of the letter. It had evidently 
been left personally, for it bore no postmark 
and was hastily scrawled on the stationery 
of the hotel. The hand was unknown to 
him. The note read: 





“Yesterday youavoided me. I have told her every- 
thing. Iam more sure than ever that you ought to 
send her back. I must leave you now for a little 


bi . e while. When we meet again, I hope it will be as 
The Heart of Your Kitchen Equipment friends. ise 
THe lea Kettle, always ready with good, so different from the ordinary. : T last they had got rid of him! But what 
its generous supply of hot water, is Each Wagner design is distinctive. was it he had told her? And what made him 
the heart of your kitchen equipment— Every piece is cast solid in a mold (not so sure that they would meet again? The man 
the one utensil you should select with . sheet metal or stamped). wrote as if he were confident that he could lay 
greatest care, his hands on them at any moment. 


, After using a Wagner Kettle you'll agree 
Aon soon come to really love a W agner that Wagner makes “the finest cooking 
ea Kettle because it is so downright utensils in the world.” 


Stepping out of the elevator, Hindwood 
made directly for Santa’s room. He recalled 
it vaguely as he had seen it the night before, 


ok Best dealers everywhere handle Wagner Ware with its Empire furniture, painted cupids, 
AG N silken hangings, and tall mirrors—its knowing 

wee Ee f a Please write for booklet 18 air of having been the illicit nest of innumer- 

Se eee e able short-lived love-affairs. Its gaudy iuxury, 

A R. | sf 7 THE WAGNER MFG. co so glaringly in contrast with the embittered 

Prom gendration towaheration mie 20 Fair St. Sidney, Ohio. need of the outside world, had stirred his anger. 


In reply to his knock, her hoarse voice bade 
him enter. Before he was across the threshold, 
he was aware of the intoxicating fragrance of 
roses. 

Just inside the room, frowning with bewilder- 
ment, he halted. There were stacks of them—_ 
sheaves of them everywhere. They were scat- 
tered on the floor. They were arranged in 
vases. They lay strewn about in boxes. 
They were of all shades and varieties. 

“What’s the meaning?” = 

She beckoned to him to join her at the tall 
window against which she was standing. 

“We missed this last night.” She pointed. 

Following her direction, he saw that the 
window looked down obliquely on the imposing 
architecture of the opera house. The mellow 
October sunlight drifted softly across gray 
roofs and fell in an orange splash into the deep — 
fissure of the street below. Along the pave- 
ments the tide of traffic wandered nervelessly. — 
On a neighboring ledge, two plump pigeons 
were engaged in an ardent courtship. : 

“What did we miss? I see nothing.” : 

Then he noticed the panting of her bosom. 
and that her expression was tender with tremu- 
lous emotion. 2 

Drawing her fine fingers across her eyes, she - 
shuddered. ‘Stupid of me! I forgot; they 
would bring back nothing to you—the scent 
of the roses and then the opera house, looking 
the same as ever. I’ve been dreaming of other _ 
mornings, when I woke after nights of triumph. 
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You Do Not Know 
What Kitchen Work Costs You 


2,113 steps every day to get average meals. And 
1,592 of these steps are needless waste of strength 


When ee ote etry re | 


Number 
Steps Saved 


Average Number of Number 
Steps to get RT Tyo 


Breakfast .. 466 | 117 349 
Lunch .... 651 142 509 


Dinner. . . . 996 262 rer 


Daily Total 2113 | 521 


Proven Savings 


by the 
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“Napanee Dutch Kitchenet 


It has now been definitely proven by the coun- 
try’s leading authorities that the effort of getting 
three meals every day in the average American 
family is appalling. 

It was never known before because it was never 
‘measured. Now we know it is useless waste. It 

can be ended completely. 

__.By extended experiments, Mr. Harrington Em- 
erson, famous Efficiency Engineer, and leading 
Domestic Scientists, discovered how much time 
and how many steps are taken in the average 
kitchen to prepare all the usual American dishes. 
Stop watches and pedometers were used to count 
the minutes and the steps with scientific accuracy. 
Results were averaged. 

These studies cost thousands of dollars. But they are 
the most important ever made for housewives. 

They proved by actual tests that the same cooks who 
took 260 steps to make an apple pie or 651 steps to get lunch 
could make the pie in the same kitchen with only 36 steps, 
or get the same meal with only 142 steps when using a 
Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. And equally amazing savings 
were discovered on every dish prepared! They mark the 
end of kitchen drudgery for all women. 


peer 2 


These Savings Are For You 


Do not put this announcement down as important and 
then forget it. In justice to yourself, act on it. 

Save your own strength and health. Send for the book 
that will show you how to make these astonishing savings 
on every dish you prepare. 

This book tells what the experiments showed about the 
average kitchen. It tells you exactly what the Napanee 
will save you—its extraordinary value to you. 

The Napanee is not like any ordinary kitchen cabinet. It 
is the utmost in kitchen efficiency. Its amazing savings are 
due to its new and scientific superiorities. Get all the facts 
about this new kitchen method. Send coupon for the book. 
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COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 
Dept. 304, Nappanee, Indiana 


gineers on the preparation of meals. 
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Please send me ‘‘Scientific Studies of Kitchen Work,” 
giving the report of the tests made by the Emerson En- 























English 


AX 


GIVEN AWAY! 
A can of Old English Wax 


will be given away with every 


This new time- and labor-sav- 
ing device both applies the 
wax and polishes the floor. It’s 
a great improvement because 
with it you can Polish just as 
wellas with a weighted brush, 
and wax the floor besides, 
as easily as running a carpet- 
sweeper. Itlastsa lifetime. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, 









Old English Waxer-Polisher- 


** Finished in an hour— 


and this floor is polished for a lifetime!’” 


Quickly as you wax and 
polish your floors, they take 
on arich, velvety lustre—not 
a temporary polish, but a 
hard finish that will not show 


take advantage of our short- 
time offer. Just mail the 
coupon below. 









heel-marksandscratches, that 
will last a lifetime with just 
a little care. 

































“Touch up” now and then 
the places most used—that’s 
all you need to do. From 
first to last, waxing and pol- 
ishing floors with Old English 
Wax is surprisingly easy! 
You needn’t wait days to use 
the room; you can walk on a 
waxed floor at once. 


The new, easy way 


Anyone who can run a car- 
pet-sweeper can both wax 
and polish floors with the Old 
- EnglishWaxer-Polishershown 
here. It’s the. new, easy 
way. Of course a soft cloth 
will do; but the Waxer- 
Polisher is much quicker and 
easier. It saves wax, too. 


* 


The inexpensive 
floor finish 


Because Old English Wax 
contains more hard, high- 
grade, imported wax it goes 
farther, lasts longer, and costs 
less. Old English Wax costs 
about one-third of most other 
finishes. Itis an ideal finish 
for the floors in any home, 
however simple or magnifi- 
cent. 


Wax just one floor 


Try it. See for yourself 
the permanent beauty Old 
English Wax gives all your 
floors—whether they’re un- 
finished hardwood or soft- 
wood, varnished or shellaced 
—as well as your woodwork 
and furniture. 


For dancing 


Just sprinkle Old English’ 
Powdered Wax lightly over 
the floor—the feet of the 
dancers put on the polish. 


The A. S. BOYLE Co., 1337 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


How to Clean Your Floors 



















Old English Brightener is an ideal clean- 
er for your floors—waxed, varnished or shellaced 
—and for your woodwork and furniture. Itis 
the preparation that cleans perfectly without ; 
injuring the finish. It leaves a light film of 
wax that polishes beautifully, protects against 
wear, and makes the finish Tse twice as long. 4 ¢ 

eeps linoleum pliable and protects the sur- > ah trae 
face. Old English Brightener contains no oil, =u 
so it will not collect dust, discolor the wood, 
or soil your rugs. se 
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Tue A. S. Boyte Company 
1337 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ouro 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Into this book we’ve condensed expert advice 
based on our experience of more than a quarter 
of a century to help you in finishing your floors, 
woodwork, furniture, linoleum, etc. 

Get Old English products at your paint, hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing, or department store. 
Or write us direct. Atleast mail the coupon for 
the free book. : 





Name 





Address 


ce 
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Send me your free book, “Beautiful Fl 
and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” loors, 


C] Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer-Polis 
at the special time-limited price, : 
$4.00), which T enclose. 
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$3.50 (Denver and West, 
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The Vanishing Point 


Perhaps it was this room that set me remember- 
ing. It’s not the first time I’ve slept in it.” 
As she caught his eyes reading her memories, 
she flushed guiltily. ‘Yes, in those days I was 
never lonely.” 

“But the roses!” he reminded her impa- 
tiently. ‘How did you get them? At the 
price things cost in Vienna, some one must 
have spent a fortune.” 

She placed a hand on his arm appealingly. 
“Don’t begrudge me. He must have known. 
I think he did it for my burial.” 

Her words sent a chill through him. He 
shifted his weight uncomfortably. “We’re 
in too tight a corner to waste energy on senti- 
ment. If we’re going to make a fight for it, 
we've got to keep our heads clear. Who gave 
them to your” 

She pressed her forehead against the warm 
pane. The gold of the world outside cast a 
sheen of gold on her profile. Her unwanted 
loveliness hurt him. It reproached him. It 
recalled to him the ache of his old desire in the 
days before he had known that he could have 
her. And now that he could have her for the 
MSKIN Gc 5s 

“Captain Lajos gave them to me. They’ve 
been arriving ever since we parted. He waited 
till you’d gone; then he came to me. He came 
to tell me why he’d followed me. He was per- 
suaded I was your mistress: This morning he 
did something noble—very noble for a man of 
his sort to a woman of mine; he begged me to 
become his wife.” 

“Without knowing anything about you? 
He must be mad.” 

“Don’t say that.” She closed her eyes 
painfully. ‘I shan’t trouble you or any one 
much longer. I shall soon be so still. When 
one’s sure of that, it’s good to be loved just 
once again, even though—” She turned slowly 
and faced him. “I don’t need to tell you who 
it is that I love truly. This man—he’s nothing. 
No man ever will— You see I’ve lived for 
men and admiration—for things like—” 
She pointed to the roses. “It’s new to me to 
be neglected. So it’s comforting to know that 
a man can still desire me, even though I’d 
rather kill myself than go with him.” 


H E broke the silence that had settled between 
them. ‘You mustn’t talk like this. 
You’ve years of life before you. I'll get you 


away safely.” 


She smiled. ‘No.’ Then she changed the 
subject. ‘What happened to you?” 

“You mean at my conference?”’ He seated 
himself beside her dressing-table. ‘The worst 
that could have happened—nothing. Some 
change has taken place for which I can’t 
account. When I sent my suggestions from 
America, they were hailed with enthusiasm. 
I was a saviour—everything that’s splendid 
and extravagant. But now— The Govern- 
ment’s paralyzed. It: isn’t a Government; 
it’s a passenger. ‘You’ve let us starve too 
long. It doesn’t matter now—’ That’s what I 
was told this morning. The ministers with 
whom I consulted spoke as if they were sitting 
on the edge of a volcano, waiting to be blown 
up. They’re so sure that an eruption’s inevit- 
able that they don’t consider it worth while 
to make an effort to save themselves. I 
couldn’t rouse them. When I pressed them 
for the cause of their lethargy, they prophesied 
a new war, in very much the same words as 
Captain Lajos—a war in which the well-fed 
are to be pillaged by the starving.” 

“But did you tell them that you could ship 
food into Austria at once?” 

“T told them. I assured them that I could 


_ put Austria back on her feet in twelve months. 


I offered to provision her and to supply coal for 
her factories, if they’d give me control of the 
railroads and a per capita percentage on the 
total increase of national industry. ‘Provision 


us with pleasure,’ was their attitude; ‘we’ll 
_ raise no official objection.’ ‘Very kind of you,’ 
I replied; ‘but where do I come in? I’m no 


- philanthropist.”” He brought his fist down 


* 
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—and “Now for YOUR House! 


No time like the present, and we are ready to 
send you, with our compliments, an interesting 
and instructive book full of attractive plans and 
practical helps. In addition to telling how the 
foundation should be constructed, for example, 
it presents the individual merits of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


as the ideal home-building wood. It also points the 
way to economy in construction and beauty in interior 
woodwork. Act now, by sending at once for the book 
and finished samples. If particularly interested in white 
enamel woodwork, be sure and advise. 





Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked 
and obtainable from-dealers and planing mills 
east of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
416 Boyle Building 
Little Rock » Arkansas 
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A Dishwasher that also washes 
Pots and Pans 


Not only does the 3-Minute Dishwasher efficiently wash, 
sterilize and dry dishes, glassware and silverware but it also 
will cleanse the greasiest pots and pana, 


No longer is it necessary for the housewife to spend hours 
of labor over the kitchen sink, No longer is it necessary to have 
red rough hands, broken and aplit finger naila. With the 
3-Minute Dishwasher the work of washing dishes is transformed 
into a pleasant task, done in a very few minutes and the hands 
do not touch dishwater. 





Attaches to any hot water faucet. Is simplicity itself, No 
motor to get out of order and no special plumbing required. 
Just attach to faucet , stack dishes in special wire drainer basket, 
turn on water and the hot cutting suds remove all traces of 
grease and foreign matter, Remove the soap container, rinse 
and sterilize with clean hot water and the heat of the dishes 
dries them, Washing dishea, pots and pana the 3-Minute 
Dishwasher way is the quick, sanitary modern method. Send 
for descriptive booklet K-2 and name of nearest dealer. 


Price Complete $7:50 east of the Rockies 


$7.75 weat of the Rockies $0,560 in Canada 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO.,, Jefferson City, Mo, 


General Sales Offices, Saint Louis, Mo, 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS, HOUSE A HOME SPECIALTIES, LTD, WINDSOR, ONT: 


Dealers and Distributors 
Valuable Territory still open, 
Write for details, 
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The Vanishing Point 


with a bang on the dressing-table, “Upon my 
soul, I believe those fellows are determined that 
I shan’t prevent their nation from dying, its 
shipped them the food as a gift, they’d burn 
it,’ 







She came over from the window and stood 
gazing down at him. “You're right. They 
would if they dared, Can’t you guess?” 

“T can't, Their currency’s hardly worth the 
paper it’s printed on, People are dropping 
dead in the strcetsI saw them. There'll be no 
crops next year; the grain’s consumed that 
should have hema sivediion the sowing. They’ve _ 
butchered all their live-stock. And hens Eo i 
with my offer to save them, and they reject it. 
Without the help of some outside force like 
myself, things can only go from bad to worse.” 

“Precisely.” 

Ile glanced up, irritated by the promptitude 
of her ayreement. “Precisely! Why do you — 
say thate” ( 

“It's what they wantethings to go from 
bad to worse, The worse things get, the more — 
certain they are of revolution. ey’re afraid 
your food would postpone it.” 

“Afraid! Why on earth?” 

“Because they hope to snatch more out of 
the catastrophe of revolution than you can 
offer them. These ministers with whom 
you've been dealing are the tools of the exiled 
monarchists, What do they care for the — 

cople? They never have cared, ‘Let the — 
rutes starve,’ they say, ‘if it suits our purpose. 
We can always breed more.’ ‘They regard the 
people as their serfs, to be fooled with patriot. a 
ism when danger threatens and to be tine ee 
chains to toil for them when peace has been — 
restored. If the people go hungry longenough, 
they'll reason that the logs of their kings is the — 
cause, They'll rise up and recall them. | 
They'll start to die for them afresh, It'll — 
happen in all the outcast countries. Tn the 
eesleaie scramble, it'll be every nation for — 
itself, The strong will atrugele to expand their 
frontiers, and the weak will go to the wall, — 
The deluge of blood" She sank to her 
knees, seizing his hands imploringly. “Tf 
you'll sacrifice your stores of food, you can— 
stop te 

“But if I do that, without guaranties, I’m 
bankrupt. IT get nothing.” 

“You'll get more than T got when, to ac- 
complish the same purpose, I murdered Prince 
Rogovich, ll get the scaffold. You'll earn 
the thanks of humanity. You'll go down | 3 


q 


. 
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through the ages... .’ 


I. could see only the wide grayness of her 
eyes, pleading, coercing, unbalancing his 
judgment, “Boe 
He jumped to his feet, shaking off their 
spell, “I’m no dreamer—no Varensky,” he 
said gruffly, “I have to make a profit’? — 
Then, defending himself from her unspoken 
accusation, “We're only guessing. We have | 
no facts. There are other amished countries 
Hungary and Poland, What Austria refuses, 
they may accept.” He dug his hand into his 
ocket, “Thatreminds me. Here's a 
rom Budapest. T can’t understand 
in German,” (tiie eal 
She was crouched on the floor. As] 
5 give it to her, she caught sight of 
hure, ' 1 ee 
“From Annal Varensky must be \ 
Then the crisis is nearer than I tho 
“Read it, Tell me what it says,” 
She looked up palely, wilted with d 
ae “*Come at once. I need y 
a + 
“Does she Es no address?” 
“She wouldn't risk it, I know wh 
find her,” aa 
“Then we'll start” hd 
“But what about?” ye 
He did not hear her. ‘The bloo 
mering in his temples. He eft her 
seated among her roses, em 
exultation was maddening his 
(To be conti 









\ “TI like that, mother!” 


A towel made of Boott Mills Absorbent ‘Toweling 
feels good because it is soft and never gets soppy. It 
takes up all the wetness very quickly and leaves 
the skin smooth and dry. 

That’s why mothers use it for children’s bath 
towels, and for their own bath towels as well. 

It is used for every towel and toweling purpose 
in the home. 

It looks like new after laundering—-so bright-white 
and full-bodied. Itlasts along time and costs very little. 


Buy it by the bolt. 


| Look for this label on every bolt 


Send fifty cents 
for two sample towels 
similar to those you can 
make by buying a bolt of 
Boott Toweling. 

Boorr Minis 
Dept. HAP, Lowrir, Masa, 
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PRODUCTS IDENTIFIED BY THIS EMBLEM 
HAVE WON THE CONFIDENCE OF MILLIONS 
OF SATISFIED USERS 


* 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., - 
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Why Do People Buy More A. P. W. 


Paper Co. Toilet Paper Than 
Any Other Make? 


Because ever since we started making Toilet Paper the name 
A. P. W. Paper Company on a package invariably has meant— 


QUALITY and ECONOMY 
A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE 


is the finest, purest, softest satin tissue we know how to make. 
2500 big, generous sheets to a roll, 5x534 inches in size—four 
rolls or 10,000 sheets to a carton. A carton of four rolls 
(nearly a year’s supply for the average family) costs a 


Only $2.00 (Misisisp? $2.25) 
If you prefer another TYPE of paper—a paper that must be of 


\. 


__ exceptional Quality and yet Economical you will surely find it among 


the other A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS; PURE WHITE, a pit 
rich, soft crepe finish. FORT ORANGE, the medium weight Quality eas 
tissue. CROSS CUT, a sheet that’s alittle larger than Fort Orange. 2 
ONLIWON, served automatically, two sheets at_a time, Og the : ee 

dust- and germ-proof cabinet. : ie 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If your dealer doesn’t carry A. P. W. Satin Tissue we will send you a 
carton of 4 rolls on receipt of your dealer’s name and $2.00. (West of the 


Mississippi $2.25.) - 
Albany, N. | 
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The Milkwoman of 
Moscow 
(Continued from page 61) 


looked at least two years under age. The 
oldest, Ivan, is a student in an electrical in- 
stitute in Moscow, a hybrid product of the 
period—an in-between. He has ceased to be 
a peasant and has not quite become anything 
else. In the curl of his lip there was that kind 
cf small dissatisfaction which means dislike 
for things as they are, without the force, the 
motivating power, the passion, to make them 
different. There are many such in Russia 
today. 

Nusha was altogether lovely. Her large, 
soft, gray-blue eyes were shy and wondering. 
Her little, round, serious face inside its gray 
platok was fresh and quaint. She shook hands 
with me seriously. 

Then the door opened, and Michael Paylo- 
vich, Anna’s husband, came in from the barn. 
He was a lean man with a long, bearded face, 
long, beak-like hands, and deep-blue eyes; an 
educated peasant, once the séarisfa or chief 
of the village. 

Nusha had prepared the supper, and th> 
dishing up was a brief process. She set.a tin 
basin full of soup in tlie center of the table and 
placed a row of wooden spoons around it. 
There were no plates. From a loaf of black 
bread Anna cut a dozen huge slices and spread 
them around the table within the long reach 
of every one. We dipped in cur spoons, Anna 
hospitably urging us to eat more. 

When the soup bowl had been emptied, 
a basin of boiled potatoes was brought. That 
finished, Nusha removed. dish and spoons. 


ANN A spread a white tablecloth and brought 
the samovar. The business of eating was 
st. The hour of sociability had come. From 
the little, wooden cupboard in the other room she 
took down her prize possessions, half a dozen 
gaily colored cups and saucers, two huge ones 
like shaving mugs for Michael Pavlovitch and 
Ivan, and smaller ones for us. I produced 
white bread, chocolate, sugar, and a package 
of tea. 

Anna smelled the tea appraisingly, and a 
smile of satisfaction spread over her large, 
homely face. 

“China,” she said to her family, and the 
smile traveled around the table. 

It was the first real tea they had tasted in 
three years. She put a little of it in a tiny 
pot, poured some water on it, and set it on top 
of the samovar to steep for a minute. Then 
she put a little of the essence in each cup and 
filled it to the brim with the steaming water. 

There was a bowl of milk in the center of 
the table with a wooden spoon. Each member 
of the family helped himself to the milk, spill- 
ing it into the saucer. Anna broke the choco- 
late and gave a piece to each of us. They did 
not touch the sugar. No such extravagance. 
Instead, each one bit off a tiny scrap of choc- 
olate, put it in his mouth, and held it there 
while he drank. They took their tea from 
their saucers, sipping it with noisy satisfaction. 
The cups were refilled again and again, and as 


‘the signal that each had had enough he laid 
‘the cup sidewise in the saucer and put the 
remainder of his chocolate back into the com- 


mon dish. 
As we drank, we talked, and bit by bit Anna 
and Michael gave me the story of their lives. 


& He was the little boy across the street. 


. 


bright blue. 


“His mamma lived there,” Anna said, point- 
ing to a weather-beaten, wooden home with 
fantastic, scroll work window-panes painted 
“Mine lived here. I was seven- 


teen when I was married.” 


bas 
: 
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. 
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_ “How did it happen?” I asked them. - 

_ Anna glanced at Michael Pavlovitch affec- 
tionately and waited for him to speak. 

“We had always known each other,” he 
said. “I went away to Moscow. When I 
was gone, I missed her. Then we knew that 
we loved. I. came back to tell mamma about 
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Make your 
walls an 
investment 
—not an 


expense 


ALLS and ceilings dec- 
orated with Sanitas stay 
clean and attractive for years 
—the cost per-year is less. 
Sanitas is made on cloth with 
four coats of durable oil color. 
Can be applied on new walls 
without waiting for walls to 
settle. Can be applied on old 
walls, hiding cracks and minor 
wall-defects. 


Sanitas does not crack, peel or 
fade. Can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth. 


Styles for every room in the 
house—plain tints, dull-fin- 
ished decorative and_ glazed 
tile effects. 

The new ‘styles are most ar- 
tistic,—don’t select your wall 
coverings until you see Sanitas 
at your decorators. 


Send for samples 
and booklet 





THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, 
/Dept. 7 
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Read What 
Mrs. Boardman says: 


about her experience with Liquid Veneer. We have 
thousands of such letters. 
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Roainterad UL a, Patent Office * 
MAKES OLD. 
THINGS NEW 


WOOBWORK 

IANOS 
FURNITURE 

AUTOMOBILES 


APPLY WITH CHEESE CLOTH 


‘Buffalo Specialty Company, 
3uffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I have tried Liquid Veneer and am more 
than pleased with it. It takes so little to go over a large 
surface. It is fine for dusting! Have a small cloth 
moistened with the Veneer and no dust flies to settle again. 
Besides, it makes everything bright and new. I tried it on 
my oldest piece of furniture and also on my newest; both 
look alike now. If Liquid Veneer is used one need never 
have old, shabby furniture. Mrs. M. A. Boardman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.” 


Could any evidence carry more weight as to the truly 
wonderful qualities of 


VAD ARERR 


More than a furniture polish because it cleans better 
than soap and water and because it imparts to the finish 
those properties which keep it from drying out, from crack- 
ing and growing dull. ‘Try Liquid Veneer first on any fur- 
niture that needs refinishing! Use it in your daily dusting. 
At all dealers, 30c, 60c, $1.25, $2.00 and $3.50. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


London, England Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING 


The Milkwoman., of 
Moscow 


it, and she went to Anna’s mamma to ask per- 
mission and arrange the dowry. When it 
was settled, we knelt down in the holy corner, 
and they took the ikons and made the sign 
of the cross over us.” He stopped to take 
a small bite from the bit of chocolate on the 
table and a long sip of tea from his saucer 

Anna picked up the story, “It was a good 
wedding,” she said. ‘We ate and drank and 
danced all night long. In the morning every- 
body dressed up, and we went through the 
village shouting and singing. I had my first 
child when I was eighteen.” j 

“How many altogether?” I asked. 

“Six living and six dead,” she replied. “I 
lost all but one of the first six in six weeks. 
It was diphtheria. A man in the next village 
was sick, and it came here. The nearest doctor 
was twelve miles away.” ; 

Silence fell on the group. Anna sat there, 
her hands crossed in her lap, her blue eyes 
looking back across the quarter of a century 
through the door of the new house to the old 
one, where the little coffins went out one by 
one, on their slow way to the churchyard on 
the hill. es 

In Anna’s village a wedding lasts all night 
and.a funeral all day. Each little coffin had 
to lie in state three days while the priest came 
every few hours to pray. On the fourth day 
it was taken through the village and set down 
on the ground before each house while more 
prayers were said. The cemetery is only | 
a mile from Anna, but it was dusk before the 
mourners threw themselves on the newly- 
covered grave to implore the dead children to — 
tell whither they had gone and why. Usually 
the company would have returned to the log 
house to eat and weep through the night, but 
in those days Anna was too busy with the sick 
and dying to pay all the customary village rites 
to the dead. 

“Tt was bad, bad,” she said. “ Now we have 
a doctor at the hospital a mile away. It is 
better.” 


eae eee a 


EMINISCENCE was interrupted by the 
opening of the door, and a man unmistak- 
ably Anna’s brother came to have a look at the 
American, Before my visit was over many 
such neighbors ran in on one pretext or an- 
other; advice about a sick cow, to borrow a 
pencil, to return a milk pail. Before we were 
up next morning Michael Pavlovitch had 
departed for the chaynaya, the village tea 
shop, to carry the news. When I walked out 
in the afternoon to see the church and the 
estate, every lace curtain in the village was 
pulled back, and curious faces peered out to 
see what manner of person was this who had 
come from the far-away land. oh 
They spoke of America as a devout nun 
might speak of Heaven. I knew, as I had 
never known before, how much it is to them 
the promised land. <i 
“Do the peasants live good in America?” 
Anna’s brother asked, then answered himself: 5 
“Better than us, I know. Marx had a fine 
theory, but he ought to come and try it. Be- 
fore, they used to ask us for things; now they 
order us to give them. We are oe ee 





to give in two weeks 16 wagons of wood for — 
24,000 rubles. How can you pay for the feed — 
of a horse with that? Anna, here, must give 
80 measures of milk a year from each 
government institutions.” Se 
“In America we, too, have taxes,” 
“We pay them in money, but it mi 
same thing.” Me 
“That’s so,” he said. ‘“That’s so. 
the cities do not have wood, they ca 
operate the factories.” ae 
The door opened, and a little girl 
to say “Mamma wants you” to Anna’s I 
She said it in Russian, but it was the 
wants you” of Vermont and Kansas- 
whole world when father stays too lon; 
ing at the neighbor’s. He put on h 

























Today the best kitch- 
ens are planned with 
a place for the HOO- 
SIER, because the 
HOOSIER is not only 
more convenient, but 
less expensive than 
built-in equipment. If 
interested in planning 
a model kitchen, send 
25c for “The Kitchen 
Plan Book.” 
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PORTABLE 
TABLE j 








HOOSIER, Saves Steps 


“Yes, Madam, we 
have the HOOSIER 
in your height’’ 


Woman’s work often re- 
quires vigorous muscular ac- 
tion. Unless such work ts 
placed at exactly the right 


height, the effort is magnified 
many times—hence many 
women endure needless back- 
aches and muscle-strain. 
HOOSIER provides the 
working center of your kitch- 
en with a table adjusted io 
suit your height. You not 
only save miles of steps and 
hours of time each day—but 
useless back-aches are ban- 
ished from your kitchen. 





Is Your Kitchen Making You Old 


object if he had to walk two 
miles in a hot, steamy kitchen 
each day. 


Yet recent tests prove that, even 
in the average “modern” kitchen, 
the woman who does her own work 
walks that much every day in the 
year—and is forced to do much 
needless stooping and lifting. 


The Hoosier will prevent that 
unnecessary work. 


It will save you miles of steps each 
day. 

It will concentrate most of your 
kitchen tasks in a single, compact 
spot, so that you can perform them 
seated—at your ease. © 


BD) objec how your husband would 


You do not Notice 
How Many Steps You Waste 


The unnecessary steps you take are 
scattered over a whole day—there- 
fore you do not notice them. But 
_by evening all this useless walking, 
stooping and lifting has levied an 
undue toll on your energy. 


Surely you would appreciate the 


Saves. x 





opportunity to spend less time in 
your kitchen and to end the day 
feeling fresh and vigorous, instead 
of being too tired to enjoy yourself. 

Two million women have been 
saved that needless work and worry 
—it is a saving no woman can appre- 
ciate until she actually uses the 
Hoosier in her own home. 


Big Kitchens, Little Kitchens, 
all Made Happier with a Hoosier 


Many women who thought their 
kitchens could not be improved, have 
now found that it doesn’t make any 
difference what kind of a kitchen 
you have—in a city or on a farm, in 
a big house or a small apartment 
—the Hooster will save that wasted 
time and energy. 

While cupboards, shelves and pan- 
tries are necessary they can never 
take the place of the Hoostrer. No 
matter what other equipment you 
may have, the Hoosrer will make 
your work easier. 

When you own a Hoosier you 
not only centralize your work, but 


In using advertisements see page 4. 


or Keeping You Young? 


are provided with many labor-saving 
devices which have never before been 
incorporated in a kitchen convenience. 

These new and exclusive improve- 
ments are essential to your kitchen- 
comfort. ‘They may be had only in 
the Hoosrer. 

Every day you do without it you 
are paying an unnecessary tax in 
wasted time and strength. 


How to Own the Hoosier 
and Never Miss the Money 


Why wear yourself out? If yours 
is an average kitchen, you need the 
Hooster—and need it so badly that 
you should be willing to make any 
reasonable sacrifice to get it. 

But that isn’t necessary. It doesn’t 
take a big outlay. Write for folder. 
Let us tell you where you can buy 
the Hoosrer on such liberal terms 
that you will never miss the money. 


Tue Hooster MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MaAIn Orrice;: 422 Ash St,, Neweastle, Ind, 
BRANCHES: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg,, San Francisco 
368 Portage Ave,, Winnipeg, Man,, Canada 
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EMBEDDED 
DIRT 


There are 


two kinds of dirt that 
spoil your rugs 


Your rugs cannot be really clean unless your 


cleaner thoroughly removes BOTH kinds of dirt 


Royal Man clean an 8 x ro ingrain rug 


HE photograph above shows the 
two kinds of dirt which settle 7m and 
on your rugs. 

Notice first the small amount of dirt 
floating on the surface of the water. 
That is surface dirt, the lint and litter 
which collects om your rugs. 

Now notice the large amount of dirt 
in the bottom of the jar. That is the 
embedded dirt which is im your rugs. 
Much of it is finely divided grit, which 
gradually “cuts” the fibers of: your rugs. 
Embedded dirt is also extremely unsani- 
tary; it forms a germ-breeding bed. 

Almost any cleaning device can re- 
move surface litter. But can it get the 
embedded dirt?—that is the real test 
of a suction cleaner. 


Why the Royal method gets this dirt 


To take out all of the gritty, germ-laden 
dirt embedded in your rugs, a cleaner 
must do three things. It must produce a 
powerful suction. It must create a uni- 
form suction all along the nozzle. And 
the nozzle must be adjusted “‘direcily” 
the rug surface. 


You will find the Royal meets these 
three needs. The suction is not only pow- 
erful but actually increases slightly with 
use. Because of scientific design; the 
Royal creates an amazingly uniform suc- 
tion along the entire 14-inch nozzle 
length. And with the patented Royal ad- 
justment screw, the powerful, uniform suc- 
tion is applied “directly” to the rug sur- 
face. 


A pint of dirt from a ‘‘clean’’ 
minutes 


Mrs. Joseph O’Meara, 4318 Wilcox 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., agreed to let the 


rug in 4 





SURFACE 
DIRT 


with the Royal. ‘This rug had just been 
“thoroughly cleaned” in the usual way. 
In 4 minutes the Royal drew out of 
Mrs. O’Meara’s “clean”? rug slightly 
more than a pint of dirt—embedded, 
unsanitary dirt, the worst possible kind! 


Cannot injure your rugs 


Because it cleans by air alone, the Royal 
is absolutely harmless. You can clean 
even your Orientals daily without the 
slightest danger of injuring them. 


The Royal is very easy to use. It 
weighs barely 11 pounds. Its 14-inch 
nozzle requires fewer strokes over the 
rug and makes quicker work. “The wide 
branches of the nozzle go under furniture, 
around furniture legs and into corners 
with the greatest ease. 


Every part of the Royal is designed 
and built fox long life and durability. 
Let the Royal Man show you 


We suggest that you arrange with the 
Royal Man to clean a rug in your home 
—without obligation to you. He will 


‘also show you how to clean from cellar 


to garret,—how to clean concrete, hard- 
wood and linoleum floors; how to reno- 
vate mattresses and pillows; how to re- 
move the dirt from upholstered furniture 
or hangings, fireplaces, registers, radia- 
tors, etc. 


Don’t be content with getting only 
the surface dirt. The most dirt and the 
worst dirt is 7m the rug, not om it. 


Tue P. A. Geer Company, Cleveland, O. 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 







THE ROYAL MAN 


The Royal Man is trained in mat- 
ters of housecleaning and can show 
you many interesting labor-saving 
methods of cleaning. 







Without obligation on your part, 
he will be glad to clean a rug for 
you and let you judge for yourself 
the worth of the Royal. 


The P. A. Geier Company expects 
every Royal Man to be courteous, 
considerate, and never insistent in 
his dealings with you. You must 
never hesitate to ask a Royal Man 
for a demonstration in your home. 








In practically every community 
there is a Royal Man connected with 
a reliable retail store handling electri- 
cal appliances, who will be glad to 
explain the superiority of this new 
Kocilae method. 








Tf you do not know where to reach 
him, write us and we will see that you 
are put in touch with him. 









BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





DEALERS: The Valuable Royal Franchise ~~ 


may be had by progressive dealers in certain 
cities and towns. 
malion. 

RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There 


are numerous desirable opportunities for men - 


of character and ability, in the capacily of 
Royal Men. Inquire of the local Royal dealer 
about openings in your locality. , 


Write for complete infor- _- 
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‘ROYAL Electric Cleaner 
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The Milkwoman of 
Moscow 


and obeyed the summons. The two younger 
boys had already gone to bed. One of them 
had climbed the ladder to the top of the stove 
and from there to a shelf above, where he slept 
on the boards. ‘The other was snuggling down 
under the covers on a mattress in the bedroom. 
Here Nusha and Anna would join him, while 
his father slept on the narrow iron bed at the 
other end of the room. 

Anna spread a mattress in the big living- 
room for Irina and me and sat watching while 
we undressed. It was a process quite foreign 
to the household, and little Nusha’s eyes were 
very round when I produced that familiar 
member of an American wardrobe, a night- 
gown. She said nothing, but I am sure she 
felt it was a great waste of good material, and 
that Anna shared her opinion. 


WHEN I awoke at eight, Anna’s day was al 
ready some hours old. She and Nusha had 
milked Doitchka and Bailishka, and the calf 


Milishka, whose Russian name means “dear | 
little thing,” had been watered and turned out | 


of the courtyard into the village street to join 
the herd on its way to pasture. 

One of the boys had gone to Moscow while 
it was still dark to take Anna’s place with the 
milk cans. Every day it is the same. Anna 
goes home in the dark of winter nights and goes 
away again in the dark of winter mornings. 
At four in the summer and at seven in the 
winter, each of the 125 cows in Zakarkova is 
turned into the village green, and the herd, 
from long habit and urged by the three whose 
task it is to tend the cattle, troops off to the 
pastures. 

On Sunday morning the village goes to 
church, but Anna had her baking to do for 
the week, and I elected to stay home and help 
her. Little Nusha brought wood and made 
a huge fire in the big, brick stove. 

Anna’s stove is like a big furnace. The 
nearest thing we have to it in America is the 
old Dutch oven. It is twelve feet long, and 
half of it reaches to the ceiling. The other 
half, where the felt valenki are warmed and 
on very cold nights part of the family sleeps— 
stops about three feet below the ceiling. The 
fire is built at the back of a big, arched oven 
six or seven feet deep. The pots, black and 
of iron, have no handles and are put in and 
out of the stove with long, wooden poles with 
an iron hoop in the end. 

First Anna prepared the soup, the central 
dish in every Russian peasant’s dinner. She 
chopped a huge, green cabbage and put it in 
one of the black pots with an onion, and a 
small piece of meat because it was Sunday 
and there was company. This she put to 
boil on one side of the oven, with a big pot of 
potatdes in their jackets on the other side. 
Then she brought the bread board. Anna’s 
bread board is a big flour box about four feet 
long, two and a half feet wide, and four inches 
deep. The bottom is covered with flour from 
other bakings, for it is never washed. She 
mixes her sponge in a huge, wooden tub, and 
from the quantity I should have thought she 


was baking for the village. The first batch 


was made into ipyoshki, small, flat cakes fried 
in oil. When they were ready, Anna brought 
milk and made me sit down and eat them hot. 

The next pot she mixed with left-over pota- 
toes from the dinner before and rolled into 
turnovers with chopped cabbage and onions 
for filling. Then came the final baking. She 
pet the bread out of the tub with her hands 
and put it in four round baskets made of grasses 
and thoroughly floured to keep the dough 


from sticking. One by one she turned the 


baskets into great, cartwheel loaves and laid 

them out on the table, waiting for the fire to 

die down to put them on the coals to bake. 
Then came my turn to astonish. With 


birthdays and just such occasions as this in 


mind, I had brought from America five pack- 


ages of prepared layer cake flour. I an- 
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TAPPAN 


* PCLIPS[EE 
formerly PREM) 


ECLIPSE 






eA N CW Sone M abr eT 
Moana meet a. 
Name and ® 
“M. OW IDENTIFY THIS OLD 
ark ESTABLISHED PRODUCT::: 
Forty years ago, the first Eclipse Stoves were 
manufactured. The men who made them worked 


with an ideal before them— to help housewives 
cook more conveniently and more economically. 
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One of these pioneer stove builders was W.J.Tappan. 
And during the forty years since The Eclipse 
Stove Company was established, members of the 
Soe Tappan family have had an all-important influence 
on the constant development and perfecting of 
these cooking devices. 





The name Tappan has accordingly now been 
adopted by this company as its own. And in the 
future the products of The Tappan Stove Company 
will be identified by the T mark. 


One of these products is the Tappan-Eclipse Gas 
Range. It is the same, except in name, as the 
former Premo Eclipse Gas Range which has won 
genuine favor with such features as graceful rounded 
corners, and Cast-Iron Oven Bottom with extra 


boiling lid. 


A request will promptly bring you full information about the 
Tappan-Eclipse complete line of gas ranges. 


feet eb N STOVE CoO. 


FORMERIY 


Moe lbIPSE STOVE CO. 
CUANSFIELD, OHTO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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You can obtain this regular $1.45 Mirro 
Aluminum 3-Quart Convex Sauce Pan, com- 
plete with cover, for only 89c,* if you act 
quickly. 


This is an introductory offer, to acquaint you 
with the beauty, convenience, and durability 
of Mirro Aluminum cooking utensils. We 
know once you use a Mirro utensil you will 
never use any other kind. 


Mirro ware is heavy and durable. Its price 
is moderate. Every woman can afford to use 
Mirro utensils because of their economy both 
in first cost and long service. 


Compare any Mirro utensil with a similar 
article of any other make. Compare the thick- 
ness and hardness of the metal, the beauty of 
design and finish, the many features of con- 
venience, and the low. price. The low price of 
Mirro ware is possible because of volume pro- 
duction and advanced manufacturing methods. 


Go to your dealer today and get your pan at 
the special 89c price.* If it happens he is 
out of stock, ask him to order one for you, or 
send $1-(89c for pan and 11c for postage and 
packing) direct to the factory. 


“Special Price in extreme South 
and West, 98c, regularly $1.60 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis.,U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


f Every Mirro Utensil * 


Bears This Imprint 


Re 


April 1922 Good Housekeeping 








Here are the eight 
special features of 
this Mirro 3-Quart 
Convex Sauce Pan: 


1 Cool, smooth, hollow- 
steel handle with 
thumb-grip for easier, 
safer handling. Eye 
for hanging 

2 Tightly rolled, sani- 
tary bead, free from 
dirt - catching crev- 
ices 

3 Inset cover prevents 
boiling over — con- 
serves heat 

4 The bead of cover is 
upturned, and thus 
protects against 
steam and liquid 

5 Rivetless, no burn, 
ebonized knob — al- 
ways cool 

6 Convex sides prevent 
contents from pour- 
ing off when liquid is 
drained 

7 Beautiful Mirro fin- 
ish: rich, lustrous, sil- 
very 

§ Famous Mirro trade- 
mark stamped into 
the bottom of every 


piece. Your. guar- 
antee of excellence 
throughout 


ALUMINUM 
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| before I could stop her, she set it down on top 





The Milkwoman of 
Moscow 


nounced that I would make an American cake. 
The whole family came to watch. 

Anna ran the flour between her fingers, 
smelled it, tasted it.  “‘Ochen khorasho,” she 


said. 

Michael Pavlovitch asked how much it 
weighed. Ivan wanted to know what it cost — 
in rubles. Nusha ran off to a neighbor’s to © 


borrow a pan in which to bake it. There was 
no flour-sifter in the house, so I smocthed out 
the lumps with a spoon, added the necessary 
quantity of water, and the job was finished. 
They stood there gasping. I asked for the 
fat with which to grease the pan, and from the | 
shelf Anna took down a lump of tallow. 

Then came the baking. I put the cake gin- 
gerly in the oven, far from the coals, where it 
might bake slowly. I turned away for a min- 
ute. When I came back Anna had taken hold 
of the pan with one of the long handles and 
was using it to push back the coals. Then, 


of them in the hottest place. 

Any American cook who walks softly across 
the kitchen floor that she may not jar her oven 
when the layer cake is baking will appreciate 
the moment. I felt like an artist who has 
painted a masterpiece and suddenly sees it 
wiped out. I rescued the cake just in time to 
save it from burning. It was not what it | 
should have been, but at that it was a better 
cake than Anna’s oven had ever dreamed of 
baking, and to her it was a miracle. The 
family ate half of it slowly, gingerly, with tea 
from the samovar that afternoon. The rest 
was put away in the cupboard as evidence to 
substantiate the tale for the neighbors. 





(COOKERY breaks down. many barriers. 
After that morning together Anna And- 
reevna and I knew each other as well as though 
we had been of a common race and age. Irina 
liked Michael Pavlovitch best. She is the 
daughter of a once great landowner. Less thana 
century ago men not very different from 
Michael Pavlovitch were slaves of her grand- 
father. Together they lamented the old days. 
Michael Pavlovitch was one of the richer 
peasants. As starista of the village he gave 
the bread and salt to Count Usupoff when he 
came. He likes to think about that time, and 
sitting at home, he says it will never be so nice 
as it was before the war. “Before, only the 
poor people were poor,” he says. ““ Now every 
one is poor. I lived better. They took a 
horse from me and a cow; I don’t know for 
what they took them. For the rich or the 
poor. I think they took it for themselves.” 

“And who has the big estate now?” IT asked 
him. 

“Trotsky,” he answered. ¥ 

“But who lives there,” I asked. rf 

“Trotsky lives there,” he said. 

When I came to investigate; I found that 
the house on the estate had been! turned into 
a rest home, and Trotsky once spent'itwo weeks 
there. But Michael Pavlovitch will probably 
continue to believe and tell the same story to — 
the day of his death. He knows the old will 
never come back, but he pines forit.  _ 

Anna Andreevna does not pine. Sheaccepts — 
life as it comes. She has a new house since the 
tevolution, and that is good. Her work is 
hard, and her hours are long. The thirty 
thousand rubles she makes in a day—about 
thirty cents in American money—provides — 
only the barest necessities of life, but she thanks 
God that the children are good and have their 
health. She can not read or write like Michae! 
Pavlovitch and her brother. She has no tim 
for theory and speculation. The family has — 
to be fed. The cows have to be milked. Ivan 
has to be kept in school. Neither the 
nor Karl Marx has been able to change th 
facts of life for Anna Andreevna. She : 
them cheerfully. She goes to Moser 

%, 











her milk cans, and when she sits on my s 
there is content in her kind, blue eyes. 
= pete 
+ ten ~ 
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New models that are 
true musical instruments 


Victrola No. 240, 
$115 


Mahogany or walnut 






Victrola No. 280, 
~ $200 ~ 
Mahogany or walnut 


Victrola No. 280, electric, $265 
Mahogany 


REG. US 
PAT. OFF 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE" 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. 


* Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 








Being musical instru- 
ments the first requirement 
is quality of musical per- 
formance and in these new 
models the design is deter- 
mined by their musical 
requirements. These 
requirements have been 
learned through twenty- 
four years devoted solely 
to the talking-machine art. 

See and hear these new 
Victrolas which, while new 
in design, have all the 


‘3... characteristic tone-quality 


which has made the 
Victrola pre-eminent. 


Victrola No. 330, 
350 


Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 
Mahogany 


d Victrola No. 300, 
’ $250 








Victrola No. 260, 
$160 


Mahogany or walnut 





Victrola No. 300, electric, $315 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 


ictrola 


Under the lid. On the label. 
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Hurdy-Gurdy Days Verse 
Martha Haskell Clark 
Man’s Country 
Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Marie of Rumania 
Colin Campbell Clements 
Intillygince an’ Ould Maids 
Charles Johnson Post 
The Super-W oman 
Arthur Crabb 
My Friends of the Jungle 
William Beebe 
The Glass Cage 
James Hopper 
This Thing Called Party Loyalty 
Elizabeth Frazer 
Restless India 
Frazier Hunt 
Furnishings and Decorations 
Lesson XIII, The American Tradition 
Winnifred Fales 
Solving the Vacation Problem 
Alice Melville 
The Tale of Triona 
; William J. Locke 
1 Little, 2 Little, 3 Little Indians 
James Swinnerton 
Kiddyland Movies 
‘Thomas B. Lamb 
Letters from a Senator’s Wife 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 
Fashions 
Edited by Helen Koues 
Needlework Department 
Anne Orr 
The Vanishing Point 
Coningsby Dawson 
Cookery: The Emergency Shelf, Dried Fruits, Charlotte Russe, 
Bride’s Cookery Primer, All Oui of a Can and New 
Adventures in Captivity 
Emma-Lindsay Squier 
Stucco and Stone 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein 
Household Engineering: Electricity or Ice, Conserve Nat- 
ural Gas, The Primer of Housework 
Have You Had Your Vitamines? 


Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 

Something to Remember 
Jay Gelzer 

A Chance for the Borderline Child 
Genevieve Parkhurst 

Discoveries 

Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 

Health and Beauty 
Nora Mullane 

Entertainment Page 

The Home Builder’s Book Shelf 
Henry H. Saylor 
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HEADLINERS 


ONCE upon a time the highest 

praise of a husband was that he 
was a “good provider.” Nowadays 
women are asking that a man provide 
love and interest and companionship as 
well as money. It makes life a com- 
plicated proposition for a husband. 
‘““Man’s Country,” page 20, begins the 
story of George Judson, who thought 
that being a successful business man 
should be enough to hold any wife’s 
affections 


















ARE you building a home of your 

own this summer? Then you will 
be certain to need the article on page 
100, telling exactly the books to read 
to crystallize your vague ideas and 
realize your dreams 












N all Europe there is no more dra- 

matic figure than Queen Marie of 
Rumania, no one who has suffered more 
and with a braver heart. Her diary 
will thrill you with its picture of sheer 
courage and heartbreak. You will find 
it on page 25 













ID you read “The Ship in the 

Bottle”? Then you will be de- 
lighted to know that on page 34 you 
will find a new story by James Hopper, 
with a child as lovely and appealing as 
little Beauty 












HAT does a man like best in a 
woman? Are the old: staid 
virtues worth while—or would it be 
best perhaps for mothers to train their ~ ~ 
daughters in a subtle hint of deviltry? 

Jay Gelzer has done the problem into 

a story that will make you think— 
page 81 




























PARTY Loyalty is an idol set up 

‘entirely by man. Will women 
confess allegiance to it, or will they 
build up a new god of their own? On 
page 37 Elizabeth Frazer continues her 
keen discussion of the problems of the 
new voters 













FoR the children we are beginning a 

new page, by James Swinnerton, 
with delightful little nonsense pictures 
and jingles. You will find them facing 
page 48 
























ON page 74, Emma-Lindsay Squier 
has another of her rare stories of 
animals—this time of friendship be- 
tween an elephant and a circus horse, 
and the thing that makes it almost 
unbelievable is the fact that it is really 
true 
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For Girls (under 20 years) 


EE 


Roxbury, Vt. 


THE WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Green-wooded mountainside, tumbling water, calls of birds, light-hearted laughter of happy girls, 
horseback rides along shady trails, lasting friendships—all these are happy memories of glorious 


summer days at The Teela-Wooket Camps. 


A 300-acre wonderland in the Green Mountains. 


‘/thletic flelds, clay tennis courts, private swim- 


ming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for music, plays, 


dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. 
horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 


fine saddle 


The Teela-Wooket Camps are famous for their 


Enthusiastic coun- 


selors are carefully chosen. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. Write for illustrated booklet. 
Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., is for boys. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


For Girls 
LUNENBURG, VERMONT 


In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. 
Free horseback riding, water and_ field sports, 
handicrafts, music and dancing under expert in- 
structors. Sponson and war canoes. Screened 
bungalows. Spring and artesian .well. water. - Per- 
fect sanitation. Best of everything for the -hest 
girls. Booklet on request,” ; 


HERBERT F. BALCH 
Dept. D, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








PCAMP CHAMPLAIN — 


pig tae” =. * ' FOR BOYS” f 
'_ On Mallett’s’Bay, Lake Champlain 
Betwéen the Green ee Adirondack Mountains 
+ A summer-ful of OU i up a winter-ful of happy 
, reminiscences and splendid health. .Come to jolly Camp Cham- 
this year.-Candeing, swimming, riding, hiking, baseball, 
elt nnder careful supervision. Boys 7 to 1 


Hi BROWN, 311 W. 83d St., New York City 
_ President Berkeley-Irving School ~ ‘ ; 


oa : 5 for Boys, on Lake Kokosing, 

+ Camp Kokosing Thetford Center, Vt. Particu- 
lar attention to health. Hikes along trails of the White 
Canoe trips on the Connecticut 
er, Beautiful private lake. All land and water sports, 


and Green Mountains. 
~ Member W. J. R. C. Dlustrated booklet. 





HANOUM & 





N. Y., Annandale-on-Hudson. Epumunp C. Cook, A. M. 
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G K “Beyond the multitude’’ 
FOR GIRLS 

In the wooded hills of Vermont. Horseback riding 
over mountain trails. Water sports, canoeing, 
tennis, golf and field games. Bungalows. Junior 
and Senior Camps. 
Mr. & Mrs. James W. Tyson, Jr..B ox B, South Strafford, Vt. 





For Girls 


Three Distinct * 
Camps 


Fairlee, Vt. 


Ages 7-13 
13-17 17-30 


ie? 
Aquaplaning 
18th season. 33 states represented. All sports. Horse- 
back riding. Strong handcraft, wooderaft and moun- 
taineering departments. Our aim—a vigorous body, 
alert mind and strong character. Never a serious acci- 
dent. Aloha Camp for boys under the same management. 
For booklets address 


Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 241 Addineton Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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Camps for Girls WZ 


Foothills of Green Mountains. Hill camp for 
girls under 15. Lake camp for girls over 15. 
Highest ideals of comradeship and sportsmanship. 
Gypsy trips, horseback riding, water sports, canoe- 
ing. Write for illustrated booklet. 


PROF. and MRS. FARNSWORTH 
Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 
All counselor positions filled. 








CAMP POCAHONTAS for Girls 


in Virginia Mountains 
Situated on beautifullake. Boating, Swimming, Fish- 


ing, Horseback-riding, Tennis and other outdoor sports. 


An ideal place for health and recreation. Tutoring if 

desired. Camp ovens July Ist. For book of views 

address Miss Virginia Haile, Director, Box B 
Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 





Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 
6th Season 


Directed by COMMANDANT of the STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main.line B.&O.R.R., 130 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh.’ 2800 ft..above sea 
level: Average summer temperature: 70 degrees. 
$20,000 - equipment. Athletic and water sports, bowl- 
ing, billiards, hikes—all under strict supervision, Phys- 
ical drill and target practice. Academic instruction 
Music. june 29 to August 24. $200. Free booklet 

Until June 5th, address The Comman ‘ 
451B, Staunton, Va, : ; cont, Eo 
After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W.Va. 














WISCONSIN 





CAMP PANHELLENIC} 
for 
COLLEGE WOMEN 


Washington Island, Wisconsin 


Director - Gladys R. Dixon 
Blackwood Hotel, Chicago 


Chambers Island Camps. 2,,9em. (he 


Great Lakes, Bight 
hours from Chicago. Camp for Girls. All water and 
land sports. College councilors. Three thousand acres 
wooded ‘land, Inland lakes. Two hundred wild deer. No 
automobiles. Under control of Chambers Island, Inc. 

Mrs. Epwarp J. Barrett, Manager. 
Wisconsin, Sheboygan, 222 Michigan Avenue. 


Sandstone Camp for Girls, Green Lake, Wis- 


lee consin. Eleventh season. Three 
divisions, Ages 8 to 24.. very activity offered that any 
camp girl wants. Thirty specially, trained councilors. A 
Camp where only the best satisfies. Address 
EstTHER. G. COCHRANE. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3722 Pine Grove Ave: 





KN et n ~ for Girls. © Powers Lake, 
WM etomachek Camps Wisconsin. Under the 
management of. The Chicago Normal “School of Physical 
Kducation. Junior and Senior. Camps. July and August. 
Ivor girls ages 9 to 22:. -A strong force of trained counselors. 
References .required.. Write for booklet. . ReGisTRan. 
ILLINoIs, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box G. 





Minne-Wawa Camp 
For Christian . Girls. Log. Cabins 
Indian Ponies—Medical Supervision. 
Oneida County, Wisconsin. 
Miss W. Munson, Director. 
INDIANA, Michigan City, 209 E. Barker Ave. 








Canoe Trips 
Tomahawk Lake, 





ie 7 For Girls. Rhinelander, 

Camp Bry n Afon Wisconsin. 1600 feet. above 

sea level. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 

floors ; “Saddle -horses ;- Athletic Field; Craft. House; All 

land and water sports; Counsellors College Women. All 
positions filled. Booklet. Lotra: B. * BROADBRIDGE. 

MicHicaNn, Detroit, The Palms, 1001 Jefferson Ave. 





Camp Minne-Wonka. $9, Boys; Vitzin and 
rs T for. Girls—Little For 
Minne-W onka Lodge & Island Lakes. Camps 
nine miles apart. Completely equipped buildings, athletic 
flelds, fleets, bathing beaches. Resident physicians and 
nurses. Illustrated booklet. W. O. GREENE. 
Mo., St. Louis, Pierce Building. Dr. F.H. Ewuruanrvrt. 











i For Boys, _ 7-17. Roosevelt, 
Camp Ty Glyn Wisconsin. ®Riding; Canoeing; 
Swimming; Baseball; Tennis; Manual Training. Tui- 
tion inclusive. All counselors specialists. Illustrated 
booklet. 

G. A. RoceErs. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 700 W. Euclid Ave. 


Ad-A-Wa-Gam Camp 


For Christian Boys. Log Cabins—Canoe Trips— 
Indian Ponies—Medical Attention. Address 
CapraIn Ropprr A. Youne, Director. 
WISCONSIN, Oneida County, Tomahawk Lake. 


WYOMING 





















YELLOWSTONE PARK FOREST 


AND TRAIL CAMP 
For active boys of 12 to 20. July 1 te Aug. 20. 


A select camp-school in our most fascinating National Park. 
Horseback trips to Ee geysers, glaciers and grand canyon 
under careful guidance. Nature lore, big game photography and 
art under trained teachers. Water sports und games at eplenite 
home camp. Groups personally conducted from Past and West, 
making tour unusually safe and educational. Atmosphere of 
culture; emphasis on character, Government endorsement, 


Booklet. Alvin G. Whitney, A. B., Director, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 










Is the Right Camp Here— 


If not, let us help you find the right camp. Write 
the Director of the School Department full particulars. 


In using advertisements see page 4 17 











T has for so long been our custom to devote this 
page to topics of great national interest, that it is 
with diffidence that we turn the light of its public- 
ity upon ourselves. Hardly can we claim to equal 

in national importance the Sheppard-Towner act, the 
Prohibition amendment, the Boy Scouts as character 
builders, the Disarmament Conference, the world- 
wide indifference to religion—these are the things 
most recently discussed—but we do claim to be im- 
portant enough to be talked about, and that’s why 
we are going to talk a little ourselves. That is the 
real reason; the excuse is the second Goop HousE- 
KEEPING Week. 

You will remember that one year ago we asked you 
—jf you believed in us—to join with us in a week of 
intensive effort to widen the circle of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING’S influence by increasing the number of 
homes of wide-awake, intelligent women into which 
it would come monthly. There was a wonderful 
response, and this Goop HousrKEEPrINne will go into 
two hundred thousand more real American homes 
than did the issue for May one year ago. Is it any 
wonder then that we con- 
fidently face the second 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Week, and again ask you— 
on condition that you like 
Good HOUSEKEEPING 
and believe in its usefulness 
and sincerity— to tell some 
friend about it? Each new 
reader means a new point 
where a movement can be 
started to support a cam- 
paign for better homes, 
better living, better laws, 
better candidates for public 
office, better service by pub- 
lic servants, better streets, 
schools, churches, men, 
women, children, fathers, 
mothers, sons, and daugh- 
ters, That is what we see, rather than merely a new 
subscriber or newsstand buyer, in each new friend of 
ours. 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING was 
published May 2, 1885. Across the top of page one 
was printed in bold letters these words: “Conducted 
in the interests of the higher life of the household.” 
They appeared on every subsequent issue for twenty- 
six years, when a change in the style of make-up 
caused the line to be dropped. But by that time the 
character and purpose of the magazine were so fixed 
that such an explanation was superfluous. It would 
be superfluous today, though the magazine goes to 
every corner of the globe, for the old purpose is the 
new purpose that guides the making of each succeed- 
ing number. Goop Hovusekerpinc is still conducted 
in the interests of the higher life of the household, 
with only this difference, that the interests of the 
household—its higher life—are seen to be far wider 
than women thought they were a generation ago. 
The good housekeeper of that time did not have the 
far horizon that must be accepted by the good home- 
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Good Hlousekeepin 


maker of today. In pushing that horizon farther 
and farther back, Goop HouUsrKrEpiInc has had, 
and will continue to have, its full share—without 
neglecting anything that helps to make better that 
center of every woman’s universe, her home. 

Now if we were living in Main Street—which is 
no longer the name of a book, but, with certain limita- 
tions, of every one’s home town—and our magazine 
asked to be introduced to a friend of ours, this is 
about what we should do. . We would take this very” 
number—May—and size it up. Something like 
this we’d say to ourselves: 

“Well, there’s fiction. Every home magazine 
should have fiction. It is the world’s great mirror; 
life is reflected in it. And it is an airplane of dreams; 
the tired worker can ride in it to far-away places. 
Best of all, mother can get away from her job for a 
while, and that is what she needs.” Musing thus, 
we would turn over to the 

Special Articles. Running rapidly through the pages 
of “Marie of Rumania,” “This Thing Called Party 
Loyalty,” “Restless India,” “Letters from a Sena- 
tor’s Wife,” etc., we’d say: 
“Goop HOoUSEKEPING has 
never failed to keep us 
in touch with the world. 
It assumes that we want 
to know what is going on. 
It has reported all the big 
things women have done; 
it has demanded that a 
place be made for them in 
the very forefront of the 
nation’s activities. And 
it has not neglected any 
of the problems of home 
and children in order to 
do this. Such a magazine 
is indispensable.” By this 
oO time we would have been 
© turning through the 

Fashions. .The fact that 
they are the most up-to-date of any appearing 
in the so-called women’s magazines could not be 
overlooked, nor that the service the Fashion De- 
partment offers is complete in every detail. As is 
the service also offered by the department of | 

Furnishings and Decorations, which by lesson, let- 





Friend 


ter, pictures, and pamphlets is helping in the mak- — 


ing of thousands of charming homes. The convic- 
tion that we had been studying an unusually serv- 
iceable magazine would be complete even before 
we had reached those departments unique among 
magazines, 


The Institute and the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 


and Health. They speak for themselves, needing no 
one to speak for them; so that when, in turning 


through those other unique pages—guaranteed ad- 


vertisements of tested and approved products—we 
came upon the coupon on page 183, we would sign 
it at once. 
friend we liked very, very well and ask her to read 
it. Just that. We would know that she would get 
her own copy next month. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK Bicetow 

‘ : 


Then we’d take the magazine to that — 








































































HURDY-GURDY DAYS 
Sy Martha Haskell Clark 


Decoration by John .Glanagan 


PRIL walks beside me still in budded cloak of brown, 
Primrose gold above the hill the lengthened sunsets burn; 
Every wind a minstrel goes, singing through the town, 
For hurdy-gurdy days are here—and May is at the turn! 


May is at the turning in a blur of hill-blue haze, 

There’s the hint of leaf-smoke drifting down the dingy city ways. 
There’s a flash of bluebird weather through a r‘ft of rainy skies, 
Fs And the dawn of dreams remembered in a gray world’s eyes. 


Foe 
29 A battered hurdy-gurdy at the corner of the street, 
e Old tunes, forgotten tunes, and lilac-breath and fern, 
Where grimy vendors’ baskets spill their fragrance, haunting 
sweet, 
ad And every day is yesterday—and Youth is at the turn! 
p gael 
a May is at the turning like a gipsy in the lane, 


With leaf-mist at her girdle, and her blown hair pearled with rain; 

There’s the green of new grass creeping up the roadways from 
the south, 

And the curve of love and laughter on a gray world’s mouth. 






March ran whistling down the hill, the gamin of the year, 
April’s but a child at school, with life and love to learn; 

Sudden through the city-gray, riotous and dear, 

Hurdy-gurdies strum the dusk—and May is at the turn! 










May is at the turning in a burst of tulip-flame, 

With a spattering of cowslip-gold to show the road she came; 

There’s a young moon’s silver sickle-gleam through orchard 
boughs astart, 

And forgotten love-songs throbbing in a gray world’s heart. 


HERE is a great country, 
largely inhabited by men, to 
which most women, particularly 
wives and mothers, arestrangers. 
Every morning husbands and 
sons go down to it; there they 
spend their days, their energy, 
and, in proportion as they suc- 
ceed their love. Its name is 
Business: it is a despotism, de- 
manding submission to its laws, 
but it is a delectable country to 
those in its favor, luring them 
on and on. There are kings 
there, and princes—and it is the 
story of one of the princes who 
grew up to be a king that Peter 
Clark Macfarlane tells here. 
That it is the epic of the automo- 
bile only adds zest to the story, 
which is really about a great love 
of which business was jealous 


Chapter I 


a WD 
evans toe 
““A wagon without 
any horse! It rolled 
right by me—lickety split.” 

“You’re a darn liar!’ 

Bim! In the thickening dusk 
of an April night in the middle 
nineties, on a suburban street 
of the city of Detroit, two half- 
grown brothers leaped upon 
each other and fought, scratch- 
ing, kicking, pommeling. 

““George-e-e-e-ee! li 
mee-e-e-ee! . . Sup-per-r-r-r.”” 

Borne upon the breath of a 
mother who was blissfully un- 
aware what emprise engaged 
her sons at the moment, these 
words, with affectionate appeal 
in every syllable, floated out of 
a small cottage, from the side- 
door and one front window of 
which light was streaming. 

At the gladsome call the 
battlers gave off the conflict 
abruptly and raced each other 
for the wash-basin which stood 
on a bench in the lean-to at 
the back of the house. They 
“were at the age when the call of the 
stomach claimed precedence over every 
other demand of lusty nature. 

Malachi Judson, head of this house, 
father of these boys, husband of that 
slender woman whose tired, proud voice 
had summoned them to supper, was a 
hard-working man of stalwart frame, a 
quick temper, and a slow mind. His face, 
bearded below the jaw line, was cavernous 
above, and the responsibilities of life had 
carved anxious wrinkles deep in his bony 
brow. With scarce a glimpse at his sons 
when they sidled, belated and slightly 
shame-faced, to the table, Malachi was 
bowed above his food, eating as a man is 
entitled to eat who has laid bricks all day. 

When the last morsel of corned beef to 
which he had served himself so liberally 
was on from his plate, Malachi, after an 





A pair of goats, horns polished, fleeces white and immaculate, were drawing a blue 
inevitable that her glance should fall on George Judson, standing there in the 


Man’s 


audible and gustatory draught from his 
tea-cup, straightened himself and gazed 
about him with an air of renewed interest 
in the world. For the first time he noticed 
that the faces of his sons bore fresh 


scratches, sundry discolorations, and 
certain swellings of obviously recent 
origin. 


“Fighting again? You two brothers! 
Hain’t you ashamed of yourselves?” de- 
manded Malachi. 

“But, Pa!” and Jim, who was the older 
brother, although but little the larger—a 
lad with narrow shoulders, thin features, 
and squirrel teeth—began to make his 
defense. ‘‘George said he saw a wagon 
out in the road tonight, running along 
without any horse.” 

“JT did, all right,” insisted George, who 
while -younger was the more robust and 


‘brother. 















the more pleasing to look upon 
not just then spoiled the fairness of 
countenance by darting daggers of resen 
“Tt nearly run over me.” 
Malachi Judson’s close-set orb 
vision grew stern, and his thin lips » 
ened. Above all things Malachi ha 
liar, and this younger son of his was k 
to be afflicted: with a super-imagina 
“What’s that?” he scorned. “A y 
running along without a horse?” _ 
“Yes, sir,’ replied George, 
forward, eyes still more aglow, — 
frankly excited. “TI saw it!” ¥ 
“You — young — imp!” Malachi — 
nounced, the words catapulting fort 
an augmented emphasis on each | 
sive one.“ ‘What do you mean 
there and lying to me?” 


co. 


. 





appealing hands. 
“Pm not hurting him, Mary!” protested 
; Malachi, breathing quickly. “I’m learn- 





wagon, and proudly perched on the little seat sat a young miss of ten. 





It was 


cabbage patch. ‘Hullo, boy!’’ she smiled. George was petrified. ‘‘Hullo!’’ he said 


fomieGteomec.batk. Macfarlane 
eae remed by Charles D. Mitchell 


“I’m not lying, Papa! Honest, I saw 


it!” avowed George, eyes literally blazing 


now, but cheeks blanched and voice mani- 
festing a due and proper sense of alarm at 


% his father’s dangerous incredulity. 


Malachi’s face reddened. “You are, 
you impudent puppy!” he accused and, 
with a deft swing of his trowel hand, 


- reached across the corner of the table and 


cuffed young George sharply upon the ear, 


whereat tears started in the luminous, 
_ brown, excited eyes. 


“Did, too, see it!’ persisted the boy, 
whimpering. “What you want to hit me 
for—just because I told you the truth!” 

_ “Oh, Pa!” the mother importuned, eyes 
full of pain, sitting helpless but lifting 
“Don’t hurt him, Mal!” 





ing him not to lie—the darn impudent 
cub!” 

Malachi sighed virtuously, took up the 
evening paper and sank once more into 
his chair where he made an honest effort 
at composing his family and himself once 
more in peace. But ostentatious snifflings 
from the lounge made peace not easy to 
be composed. After enduring for a time, 
though with irritable twitchings of the 
shoulders, these unpleasant lachrymose 
reminders of the scene which had just 
been enacted, Malachi gave up in disgust. 
With an angry crackling of his paper he 
tossed it from him and arose. The charm 
of a restful evening in his own home, which 
the day’s work had undoubtedly earned 
him, had been spoiled. With a manner 
theatrically deliberate and a frown that 
forbade questioning, he rolled down his 


sleeves and buttoned them at 
the wrists; he drew on his coat, 
picked up his hat, and started 
for the door. 

Yet the parting glance be- 
stowed upon his wife was not 
ill-natured or unkind. She was 
merely asked by lifted brows and 
a facial gesture to comprehend 
that his own house had been 
made unbearable to him and that 
he sought peace where peace 
could be found—at Kelley’s. 
The front door closed upon him 
with a snap. 

“T did, too, see a wagon with- 
out a horse!” blustered the blub- 
bering boy, the minute that snap 
had echoed into the sitting-room. 
“TI did, too. Give me a licking, 
will you—and then get me an- 
other one from Pa, will you?” he 
snarled and turned ferociously 
upon his brother. 

“There, there, George,” soothed 
the mother with a caressing hand 
upon the boy’s shoulder. ‘Don’t 
talk about it any more, that’s 
a good boy. It’s too unpleasant. 
Let’s not think about it any 
more even.” Fair-haired and 
gentle-faced, with large, fond eyes 
and a patient, wistful mouth, the 
hurt mother threw an arm about 
each boy and drew them lov- 
ingly to her. “You must have 
thought you saw it, George, of 
course, or you wouldn’t have 
said so,” she comforted tactfully. 

“T know I saw it,” declared 
George and stamped impatiently. 

“Darn that boy!” soliloquized 
Malachi, fuming as he strode out 
of the yard. “I’ve got to learn 
him not to lie.” 

The street whereon his modest 
home was situated was within 
the city’s limits, but unimproved 
and little better than a country 
road. The path to Kelley’s be- 
ing better on the other side of 
this road, Malachi started to 
cross it diagonally, picking his 
way over the spongy, oozy sur- 
face. As he angled thus, he 
became aware of a strange, me- 
chanical rattle and an odd, per- 
sistent snorting in the darkness, but as 
the sounds were unaccompanied by hoof- 
beats, he judged them to be something far 
away and was busy with his thoughts 
till suddenly the strange noises were in his 
ears and he felt himself assailed from 
behind—violently, abruptly, undignifiedly 
—assailed and overturned, so that he went 
rolling, coasting, and skidding clear to a 
ditch that would some day be a gutter, 
while the rattle and the snort passed on, 
attaching itself to something totally in- 
visible in the inky blackness. 

But human voices, high-pitched and 
soaring distantly above the rattle and the 
snort, came back out of the void. 

“T think we struck something!” shouted 
one voice. 

“Only a chuck-hole. This 
rotten!” volleyed another. 
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“Gosh darn ye!’ bellowed Malachi, 
furious, from his ditch, his hand closing 
on mud as he clenched his fist and shook 
ites 9. Gosh darne yelu Wihatwearemyve, 
anyhow?” 

Rising painfully, to the accompaniment 
of language he would not have wished his 
sons to hear, with mind engulfed in a fog of 
mist and amazement, Malachi gave up the 
intended visit to Kelley’s and turned 
back toward his own house. 

“Why, Pa! What’s happened to you?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Judson in astonishment 
and alarm, as she viewed her husband’s 
rueful countenance and mud-plastered 
body. 

“Fell down!” said Malachi grumpily, 
and did not meet the gaze of his son, 
George, when that forgiving youth, all 
sympathy, rushed to his father’s assistance 
and began currying him with that identical 
newspaper to whose perusal he had suc- 
ceeded when the former flung it irately 
from him. A bathroom being an unknown 
luxury in the homes of such as Malachi in 
that period, the kitchen and the kitchen 
sink were given over to his purpose, while 
the boys quickened the fire in the cook- 
stove to dry his clothes against the morrow. 


| TUALLY the Judson family went 
to bed in average good humor with it- 
self. But Malachi had a problem onhismind 


as he laid his stubbled cheek on the pillow. 


“T wonder what the devil hit me?” he 
kept saying to himself throughout the 
night, but the night brought no answer. 

Morning, however, was more commu- 
nicative. At the breakfast table he got 
his answer. It was while he gulped his 
coffee and glanced the Free Press through. 
Upon an inside page his eyes encountered 
that which made him growl and start. 

“Well, I be darned,” he muttered with 
incredulous wonder. ‘I do be darned.” 

“What is it, pop?” demanded George 
pertly. But the father’s manner became 
at once confused and forbidding. He 
vouchsafed no reply, but folding the paper 
as for further perusal at noontime, pushed 
it down into his side coat-pocket. 

The day was Saturday. 

“Jim, you come with me today,” his 
father directed. There’s a lot of broken 
scantlings and waste lumber Mulligan said 
I could have if I’d haul it away. Some of 
it will be good for kindling, and some for 
tomato and bean stakes, and some of it 
for fencing and chicken coops. It’ll take 
you all day to gather it. George, you 
stay and help your mother.” 

George could not repress a grin and a 
gloating wink at his brother. Helping 
mother was a snap. Jim, on the contrary, 
would have to put in a day of grinding 
toil, get splinters in his hands, perhaps a 
nail in his sensitive flesh, and generally 
punish his lazy body. 

But when Mr. Judson stepped out of 
his front door, he noted with surprise that 
the west wind, blowing all night, had 
dried the street surface completely, and 
reasoned that if it had dried the street 
completely, it would have dried the garden 
tolerably. To make proof of this he 
thrust a spading fork into the soil and 
brought up a huge lump of it. “George,” 
he decided, “you spade up the cabbage 
patch today, and we'll be getting it in 
shape for the peas and beans.” 

He said this quite casually, as if spading 
up the erstwhile cabbage patch did not 
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represent at least three hours of back- 
breaking toil to a lad of George’s size. It 
was the elder brother who beamed more 
happily now and the younger whose smile 
was sickly. 

Now it chanced that as Malachi had 
lifted that single experimental forkful of 
earth, the folded newspaper fell unnoticed 
from his pocket and lay amid the damp 
weeds unregarded. 

George spaded one row across with fine 
vigor, then paused to reflect upon the 
hardness of toil in general and the mag- 
nitude of this task in particular. He 
decided to divide it into two parts—one 
hour’s work in the morning and two in the 
afternoon,- when he should have grown 
more accustomed to such herculean labors 
and when he would naturally be the 
stronger with increasing age and another 
meal inside him. He decided further 
that it would not hurt the ground to dry 
a little more, and therefore to the morn- 
ing’s portion of the task should be dedi- 
cated the last hour before noon. 

So blithely he left the fork standing 
upright in the damp earth and went 
indoors to help mother. Helping mother 
consisted in yawning around, offering to 
do things he knew he could not. do, and 
dawdling lazily through such tasks of 
sweeping and kitchen-floor scrubbing as 
were well within his powers. Casually 
and openly he visited the cooky jar twice, 
and secretly some half a dozen times more. 
Then he lay for one hour flat upon his 
stomach, reading “Golden Days.” As the 
kitchen clock struck eleven, he regarded 
it malignantly. 

“Coises on you!” he muttered in mock 
tragic humor and dragged himself out into 
the garden. 


II 


‘THE sun was shining clear. Some birds 

were twittering in the plum tree, 
white with blossoms. Pigeons drummed 
and cooed in the Flannigan cote, some 
hundred yards away. The leaves of the 
maple had enlarged since George was out 
here two hours before. Everything was 
astir and a-rustle. The air was warm. 
The earth was steaming. Seeds. were 
popping in it. Everything—everything 
seemed imbued with energy save only 
George Judson. 

Lazily he put his hand to the fork, and 
listlessly he pried its tines to and fro in 
the soil. He had placed one foot on it to 
thrust it downward, when his eyes fell upon 
the folded newspaper and recognized it. 
He took it up, not so much that he recalled 
that something in its pages had made his 
father start and frown,. not so much as 
that unfolding it with delicious delibera- 
tion and gazing at each succeeding page 
long and curiously offered valid excuse for 
further postponement of entry upon his 
distasteful task. An illustration, the 
picture of a cheap-looking wagon, yet. with 
something unmistakably odd about it, 
had caught his eye, when a sound from the 
roadside path just over the garden fence 
drew his attention. He turned and leaned 
on the fence, transfixed by a vision that 
was altogether startling. 

A rare and glorified equipage, the like of 
which he had hitherto beheld only in 
highly-colored picture-books, was visible 
coming down the path. A pair of goats, 
horns polished, fleeces white and immacu- 


‘late, were drawing a blue wagon, blue as 


a bluebird’s wing, and proudly perched 
on the little seat, holding silken rope lines 
in one hand and a tiny whip in the other, 
sat a young miss of maybe ten years. 
She wore a red velvet dress, and a red 
velvet hat shaped like a lampshade. A 
cascade of golden curls stole out from 
under the hat and fell away down the little 
miss’s regally upright back. 


The goats advanced in leisurely fashion, 


putting down their feet like sticks, quite 
after the manner of goats, but daintily as 
high-bred animals conscious of their estate. 
The wheels rolled slowly with an aristo- 
cratic crunching as they passed over the 
uneven surfaces of the dirt path. The 


lady, like a queen in a circus parade—that 


was the figure that occurred to young 
George—gazed proudly around her from 
side to side. In the course of those regal 
circlings it was inevitable that her glance 
should fall upon young George Judson, 
standing there in the cabbage patch, 
newspaper fallen from his fingers, leaning 
on the fence to look at her. 


“HULLS, boy!” she smiled, unabashed, 
serene. 

George was petrified. ‘Hullo!’ he said. 

And she, having greeted him as a human 
feature on the landscape, regarded him no 
further, for when her eyes swept next 
around the circle of her vision, the cart had 
moved on so far that George was no longer 
in range. 

Once the spectacle was gone by, George 
affected to .scoff. ‘Where'd that come 
from now?” he jested. ‘Runaway, Vl 
bet, from some of those big houses down 
on the avenue. Bet she don’t know where 
she is. Bet she don’t know where she’s 
going. Bet they’re out looking for her 
right now is what I bet.” 

But though his utterances affected 


scorn, in his heart of hearts George Judson. 


was profoundly touched and softened by 
the vision of a beauty more tender and 
appealing than any his gaze had ever 
rested upon. He felt himself all at once 
a man and knew that in reality he had 
looked on really satisfying and enthralling 
female charm for the first time. 

Leaving the paper where it had fallen, 
George leaned over the fence and marked 
where the horns of the goats jerked rhyth- 
mically up and down, with the red velvet 
dress stirring gently in the breeze. The 
queenly poise of the head, with its gradual 
rotation from side to side, was still. the 
same. : 

George’s mouth was open. 
awe held him motionless. 
shifted its objective till the last wheel 
of the blue wagon had disappeared around 
the corner into that open pasture where 
the. city might be said entirely to cease 


Speculative 


and the country definitely to begin. | 


Slowly, like one recovering consciousness 
and memory, the boy turned toward his 


spade and his newspaper, but before he 
got to either, a piercing scream had — 
reached his ears—from down the road and __ 


round the corner. 


George leaped the fence and darted ‘ 
toward the cries. Fs 


a truly piteous spectacle met his alarmed 


but valorous gaze. Flannigan’s brindled — 


goat, the monster! a depraved and 
whiskered old patriarch of no graces ; 
no uses that any one could discover, 
attacking the white goats of the 


<a 


His eye never 
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On rounding the corner, 
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“YOU get through high school at least—make college if you can,” said Charlie King with 

one of his emphatic nods. ‘‘When you’ve done your best, come to me. I’ll have the biggest 
horseless carriage factory in the world then—perhaps the only one—and there’ll be a job in 
it for you.” “I take the job,’”’ said George seriously, as if it were right there before him now 
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red queen, and with consequences the 
more disastrous to her majesty’ because, 
when a goat attacks, he does not, as the 
comic supplements portray, double up 
like a ball of springs and launch himself 
with lowered head. As a fact of biology, 
your butting goat elevates himself high 
upon his hind legs, stiffens himself like a 
ramrod from horn to heel, then falls like 
a leaning tower toward the object of his 
attack, forehead set to smite. 

So Flannigan’s outlawed billy reared 
and fell upon the goats of the queen, and 
so her white steeds reared to meet the 
attack and fell forward against Flannigan’s 
goat. In consequence the blue wagon of 
the red queen was going through a series 
of billowing motions, the front wheels 
now upon the ground and now in the air, 
to the necessary disturbance of the peace 
and dignity of her majesty, who, screaming 
stridently, but commanding loftily and 
clinging stoutly, lost her balance just after 
George rounded the corner and went roll- 
ing backward out upon the dried grass 
of the pasture. 

With true maidenly modesty the little 
queen thought first of inevitably disar- 
ranged skirts and composed them quickly 
over a pair of legs that appeared to George 
to be mostly knees, and was sitting up 
and crying: ‘Stop him! Stop him! Oh, 
do please stop him! The horrid, smelly 
thing!” as her rescuer came dashing up. 
Gallantry and discretion prompted him 
to assist the little lady to her feet lest she 
be trampled upon, but embarrassment 
and his natural passion for a fight led him 
to leave majesty to help itself up, and 
to charge between the battling and em- 
battled animals. 

“Ouch!” grunted George. “Dad burn 
you! Plague take you! Butt me, will 

-your” and he tried to kick. in three 
directions at once, with only two feet to 
kick with, one of which must neces- 
sarily be upon the ground at least a por- 
tion of the time. 

“Oo! Oo!” screamed the little queen, 
wringing her hands. 

George’s squirming hand now came in 
contact with the goat whip which its 
owner in her excitement had lost a grip 
upon. Using the handle for a weapon of 
offense, the boy fell upon Flannigan’s 
goat, selecting the nose as the principal 
point of attack, and speedily put the old 
rascal in retreat. But he retired stub- 
bornly and turned at a distance of a doz- 
en paces, stamping, flaunting his whis- 
kers, and shaking his horns menacingly. 

“Oh! Oh! You have saved me!” cried 
the little queen. “Thank you! Thank 
you!” And with admirable resumption 
of composure, she came right up and 
took him by the hand, just as a grown- 
up lady might have done. 

George knew this was very queenly 
and elegant, yet it embarrassed him. 
He did not know how to respond in 
kind. He felt all at once that his own 
social training must have been highly de- 
ficient, since it had not equipped him for 
an emergency like this. ‘Your britchin’ 
is busted!” he announced concernedly. 

“Is it?” gasped the little queen and 
clawed at herself in dismay. ‘Why, no, 
—no, there’s nothing broken, I think.” 

But George was bending over the 
traces. ‘Stand still, will you?” he half- 
ordered and half-entreated—then, hold- 
ing the still perturbed steeds with one 
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hand, he produced from pocket after 
pocket, by various physical contortions, an 
amazing quantity of material —bits of 
string, bits of wire, a leather shoelace, a 
one-bladed knife, and some small nails. 
With these he managed temporary repairs 
upon the broken breeching, while the little 
queen gazed with an absorbed expression 
and tears drying upon her face. She ac- 
cepted all this service quite as if she were 
well accustomed to being waited on. 

“You’re an awfully nice boy,” she 
decided, climbing into the blue wagon and 
taking the reins, while her radiant eyes 
looked up so frankly direct into George’s 
that the youngster blushed. 

“Pll keep this old skeezicks away from 
you,’ he assured, and menaced the brin- 
dled creature which waited vindictively 
in the offing. 

“You came from that way,” reminded 
George. “You want to go home, don’t 
your” 

She turned her glorious equipage about, 
the team being entirely tractable once 
more till Flannigan’s goat began to follow, 
uttering malicious bleats, when they 
showed signs of stampede. Thereat the 
velvet queen manifested alarm, and 
George, to reassure her, acted as escort 
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Marred, shamed, bereft, 
From out the lonely deeps 
Men call to me, 

Their souls, 

Like white birds 

In a mesh, 

A-flutter to be free. 
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Lost in the storm, 
The homeward way 
Is hard to see. 
The tempest over, 
Passion’s house 

A wreck, 

Desire lulled, 
They come, 

Sick children 
Wanting rest, 
They come to me. 


Their passioned eyes implore, 
Their tense hands 

Seem to pray, 

They only yearn 

To find again 

The one sure way. 











And I, who see their souls 
Like angels shine, 

Like flowers 

Blooming from the dust, 
Know them divine. 
Divine— : 

And at the thought, . 
In deep humility 

I bow me low. 

Ah, can it be 

That God, 

From out the deeps, 
Comes thus to me? 






clear past the cabbage patch and away 
down to Kelley’s corner, the Flannigan 
animal obstinately following. 


“Now you can go on,” said George. 


“T’ll drive old Bill clear back home and 
put him in the pen.” 


But when the little girl gazed down the 


vast length of Jefferson Avenue and consid- 
ered its huge open spaces that by and by 
lost themselves in a distance in which horses 
and wagons and carriages seemed all scram- 
bled up together, a fearsomeness possessed 


her small soul, and her blue eyes, full of 


wistful appeal, wavered a moment, then 


fixed themselves upon the face of the 
boy. 
“T—I’m afraid to go home, I guess,” 
she confessed, as if disappointed in herself. 
“T’ve had such a scare, you know. I prob- 


ably must be nervous.” 


As if suddenly bereft and alone in the 
world, she thrust out one of the milk-white 
hands and took hold of George’s wrist—a _ 
grasp that was timid and yet confiding— 
a touch that was altogether different from 
that sturdy clasp of gratitude with which 
she had taken his hand before. 

Inwardly, in the boy soul of him, George — 


Judson jumped as if a hot iron had been 


laid upon him, but in his flesh he did not 
move nor start. He only felt that warm, 
soft touch like velvet, and it melted every 
purpose in his breast to one purpose—the 
purpose to guard the little queen from 
harm—to do more, to be henceforth and 
forever in all things her obedient slave. 

“T'll go home with you!” he announced © 
stoutly, disregarding loftily unpleasant 
memories of an unspaded cabbage patch. 

“Oo, that will be lovely—just like a 
prince in a fairy-tale,” cried the little 
girl, clapping her hands. ‘You rescue me 
and then you escort me home.” 

She looked up at him with the most 
amazing, sun-like radiance in those 
jeweled eyes of hers, and somehow all the 
shyness went out of George. Proud as a 
knight with his lady, he walked along by 
her side. Imagination played; possibili- 
ties dawned; he was ostentatiously 
attentive. He must frequently stoop to 
examine the harness, and he must keep 
his glance skirting wide horizons for 
possible massing attacks of enemies— 
Indians or cannibals or whole herds of 
goats or lions or elephants or whatever 
danger it was that might threaten this 
beauteous young lady who put he 
so trustfully under his protection. — 

From time to time her coquettish — 
glance searched the boy’s face from 
under coy lashes, and at intervals her — 
warmest, most confiding smile was 
vouchsafed, thrilling him to the depths. 
But besides being a confiding smile it — 
was a tantalizing, bantering smile. George ' 
Judson’s was a bold nature. He would 
not be bantered. And he had made up 
his mind. Why should he not speak it? 

“Some day I'll marry you,” he an- — vent 
nounced frankly. ‘a ae nae 

“You?” The little red queen 

herself up, yet she was flattered at t 
compliment. She gave him, after th 
first look of hauteur, an even more. 
fiding smile. “I like you, boy, ye 
awfully nice,” and she reached out 2 
took his hand once more as sympatl 
cally breaking the force of what s 
to communicate. “But—the ma 
marries girls like me must bi 
Vurry—vurry (Continued on p 
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THE Old World holds 

today no more vivid 
and appealing figure 
than Marie, the Angel 
Queen of the Ruma- 
nians, These pages from 
her diary portray her as 
she is—a mother to her 
people as to her own 
children—a mother torn 
between the deathbed 
of her little son and hos- 
pitals crowded with sol- 
diers who had offered up 
their lives for her—a 
mother dragging herself 
from that tiny new grave 
to lead her people into 
exile—a mother burying 
her grief to build a new 
home for those other 
children of hers, all the 
Rumanians. Her diaryis 
a human heart laid bare 





Marte Oy Rumania 


By 


WAS first presented to her Majesty, 

Marie, Queen of Rumania, at the 

Castle Pélés in Sinaia, a little city of 

yellow villas and green gardens at 
the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, 
which rise tier upon tier into the limpid 
atmosphere until the blue shadows of their 
snow-covered peaks are lost in the slow- 
moving and ever changing clouds. I had 
been told, by one who had known her 
Majesty in England years ago, that as a 
_ girl of fifteen she was a figure of wonderful 
charm, full of life and its joy, with a zest 
for all it might hold; triumphant in joy 
and beauty yet always with that added 
charm of consideration for others without 
_which no charm is perfect. She had so 
‘much vitality that she did not need it all 
herself and gave radiantly with both hands 
to all with whom she came in contact. 
‘Her Majesty is now forty-two years old, 
but in spite of all the hardships, the many 
trials and tribulations through which she 
has passed, the Queen still retains that 
rare beauty and charm that must have 
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been hers as a girl. At her marriage in 
Sigmaringen, when she was only seventeen 
years old, she was called “The Angel 
Without Wings.” The people of Rumania 
now call her “Our Angel Queen.” 

The royal palace at Sinaia stands, almost 
hidden in a deep pine forest, on the side of 
a hill, but once upon the white road that 
leads to its arched entrance, one feels a 
strange charm of enchantment. With its 
spires and arched windows this house of a 
Queen looks as if it might have tumbled 
out of a child’s story-book of old Nurem- 
burg tales. Within, the ceilings are arched 
and vaulted; it is like an old Moldavian 
monastery. The walls are hung with 
heavy Rumanian embroidery; the carved 
furniture is massive and covered with gold. 

It was here, amid beauty which seemed 
to reflect her own personality, that I first 
met the Queen of Rumania. She was 
dressed in a peasant costume of woven 
cloth embroidered in bright colors and 
silver; upon her head she wore a thin 
white veil caught here and there with 


Clements 


pearls; at her feet were lying three black 
and white Borzoi hounds. She has the 
features of an English woman, oval face 
and high forehead. Her eyes, in which 
rests that subtle light of eternal youth, 
are blue. Her hair is golden. 

“What does it mean,” I asked her 
Majesty, “‘just what does it mean to be 
the ruler, the Queen, of a country?” 


“A ruler? The Queen of a small 
country?” Her Majesty moved away toa 


window and stood looking out over the 
garden. It was some moments before she 
spoke. ‘Those who are accustomed to see 
rulers of greater lands can little understand 
what it means,” she said. “It means hard 
work and anxiety and hope, a great toiling 
for small results. But the field is large, 
and if the heart is willing, great is the 
work. Once I was a stranger to this 
people; now I am one of them. Because 
I came from so far, I was better able to 
see them with their good qualities and 
with their defects. Their country is a 
fruitful country, a country of vast plains, 
25 
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of waving corn; of deep forests, of rocky 
mountains, of rivers that in springtime are 
turbulent with foaming waters, that in 
summer are but sluggish streams lost 
among the stones. A country where 
peasants toil beneath scorching suns, a 
country untouched by the squalor of 
manufactories, a country of extremes, 
where the winters are icy and the summers 
burning hot.’”’ She turned toward me and 
lifted her hands. “TI had to learn to see 
its beauties, to feel its needs with my 
heart. Little by little I learned to under- 
stand my people, and little by little they 
learned to understand me. Now we trust 
each other, and so, if God wills, together 
we shall go toward a greater future!” 

“But,” I insisted, ‘‘how close does your 
Majesty actually come to the people; I 
mean the soldiers, the peasants, and the 
gypsies?”’ 

It was in answer to this question that 
the Queen of Rumania let me read and 
copy down parts of her personal journal, 
written during the war. On the very first 
page, woman-like, mother-like, queen-like, 
she had written: 

“Q Lord, watch Thou over the path 
which I am treading. Perhaps Thou hast 
ordained that it be neither short nor easy, 
but give me strength to fight the good 
fight without fear or trembling . . . and 
if I should fall, I beseech Thee, O my God, 
that it be with my face toward the enemy.” 

It was on August 27, 1916, two years 
after the royal princess: became Queen 
Marie, that Rumania came to the side of 
England, France, Serbia, and Italy in the 
formidable struggle which was shaking 
Europe to its very foundations. During 
those first days of the war her Majesty 
was always at the station bidding God- 
speed to the thousands of young men 
who were leaving for the front. Great 
purple asters, white lilacs, and roses were 
showered upon her from all sides. Her 
arms were filled with flowers, she stood 
in a sea of flowers, and always 
there was one cry as the trains 
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even the royal palace, was converted into a 
hospital. The Queen and her daughters 
worked day and night, comforting the 
bereaved, nursing the wounded, and seeing 
the soldiers off to the front. And al- 
ways, always, the same cry was heard: 
“May you become Empress! What matters 
our suffering as long as you become 
Empress, Empress of all the Rumani- 
ans!” 

“Infinitely touching are those words 
when they mount to me from the beds of 
so many wounded who see in me the 
realization, the incarnation of the dream 
for which they are giving their lives,” 
Queen Marie wrote. 

“Tt makes me feel so small, so humble 
before their stoic endurance. 

“Why should I be chosen to represent 
an ideal, why should just I be the symbol? 
What right have I to stand above them, 
to buy glory with the shedding of their 
blood?” 

Two months later the Germans had 
crossed the Rumanian frontiers in the 
north; the Bulgarians were sweeping 
toward Bucarest from the south! Every 
hour was bringing the enemy closer to the 
capital! And in the midst of the carnage 
and desolation that was sweeping over the 
land, Death brooded in the palace. 

“Death is sweeping over the earth; in 
all lands, beneath many suns, thousands 
of brave ‘boys are giving their lives; 
mothers are crying; the earth is drinking 
nothing but blood,” the Queen wrote. 

“And because Death has become master; 
he stretches out his hand and wants to 
pluck the buds that were to have flowered 
in the days to come—he stretches out his 
hand and tries to seize hold of my own 
treasure, of my last-born, of the child of 
my heart. 

“So that better I should understand 
the tears of every mother, Death has stolen 
into my house and stands there waiting, 
ready to tear from me my youngest, the 


most innocent, the one most without 
defenses. 

“All around me the sons of mothers ares) 
dying, and here within the walls of this 
guarded chamber my child is dying, and 
I can not hold him back. He becomes the 
symbol of my country’s tragedy; he is | 
wrestling against an enemy he is unable to 
overcome, while not far off, on all our 
frontiers, our armies are struggling against 
invading forces that inch by inch are 
tearing the holy soil from beneath our feet. 

“My child is powerless as my country © 
is powerless; our love, our prayers, our 
efforts, the spilling of our blood are in vain, 
for indeed these are hours that belong not . 
to the will of man, but that belong to 
Fate.” 


It was during these terrible days of 


anxiety that the German Taubes and 

Zeppelins bombarded the Royal Palace 

the most strenuously, bombarded the 

house where the beautiful little Prince 
Mircea lay dying. The child could not 

be moved, and his mother refused to leave 

him. Closer and closer came the footstéps- 
of approaching Death, and with them was — 
mingled the shrieking of enemy guns. 
And even from the side of her dying son, 
duty was calling, calling the Queen: 

“Tt is my birthday! a day set apart for — 
national rejoicing—and Death stands wait-_ 
ing, waiting at the side of my child’s bed! 

“Others are also waiting for me; my 
wounded are waiting; they too are my 
children. For days I have neglected 
them; because of my cruel anxiety I have 


‘not been able to go to them, but they need 


me, their voices call me—too many need 
me! 

“Yet on this day, all have a "right 
over me. I must forsake no one; the 
most humble must be able to reach my 
heart. 

“Flowers have been brought to me in 
fragrant profusion. The floor is strewn 
with them; they lie on the tables; they 
are massed on every chair; the 
air is filled with their perfume. 








moved away: “May you be [ 
Empress! Empress of all the Ru- 
manians!” 


In her journal the Queen has 
written: 

“The trains are passing, passing 
—and the cargo they are hurrying 
thither is the youth of our country, 
the hope of our homes. By thou- 
sands they are massed together. 
They sit on the roofs of the wagons, 
they hang on their sides, they 
balance themselves in perilous 
positions, but all of them are gay— 
they shout, they sing, they laugh. 
And the trains pass, pass—all day 
the trains pass. With hands full 
of flowers, we hurry to the stations. 
Our hearts are heavy; we long to 
say words these men will remember, 
to tell them what we feel, but their 
voices raised in chorus drown all 
our words. One cry is on every 
lip when they see me: ‘We are 
going! Going gladly,. going to vic- 
tory, so that you may become 
Empress, Empress of all the Ru- 
manians!’ And thus the trains 
pass—pass.” 

Those same trains were soon, 
all too soon, bringing back the 
wounded and the dying. Every 
available building in Bucarest, 
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E have a new author for 

you—a delightful new 
author, who has written as 
tender and appealing a little 
story as we have read in many 
days. When you have read 
it, you too, like Letty, may 
decide to reorganize your 
household to include wings 
for everybody—and we wish 
you all the success in the 
world. Grace Allen is the new 
author. You will meet her 


In June 





What is the meaning of all these 
flowers? Have they been brought 
to me for a day of rejoicing, or for 
a day of—death? 

“Filling my arms with them I 
hurry to the beds of my wounded. 
There is so little _time—my child 
is dying. His voice is calling me 
back—but, oh, there are so many _ 
beds, so many! Shall I ever i 
the last? 

“What are they saying to me as 
they bend to kiss my hand? I 
can not clearly hear their voices — 
because of the throbbing. of my_ 
anguished heart—what are tl 
saying? What are they saying? — 
One name is on every lip—Mircea! x 
Mircea! They are wishing health — 
and recovery to the child @ d 













heart. But he is dying. | 
heart cries out the > awl 





pouring death down fror 
skies into the streets and 
homes of innocent peopl 
men and children were slat 
without number. Then — 
came to (Continued on pe 
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Ould Maids 







“What kind av a gurrul wud ye like t’ have, sir?” 
ee asks Dan Cupid. 
want a swell young gurrul, wan that can play the 
pianny an’ th’ cuk-stove an’ th’ washin’ machine”’ 


“Oh;” says th’ young felly, “I 
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LAINTIVELY the kitchen rocker 


creaked. Plaintively Mrs. Cas- 

sidy stirred her tea. Everything 

about her bespoke plaintiveness. 
And plaintively she spoke, 

“Me Bissie’s so indipindint an’ obst’nit, 
Mrs. Hogan.” 

“Ts she that!’ returned Mrs. Hogan 
amiably. ‘‘What’s she been doin’ now? 
I don’t doubt it’s somethin’ sinsible.”’ 

“She’s wint an’ druv off her steady 
felly,” went on Mrs. Cassidy, “An’ now 
she’s got no felly. I’m only hopin’ she 
wont bean ould maid—’tis tur’ble onlucky 
t’ be an ould maid.” 

“So it is,” agreed Mrs. Hogan. “Some- 
times there’s only wan thing more onlucky 
—an’ that’s t’ be a marrid wumman.” 

Mrs. Cassidy’s orthodoxy, sensitive and 
shocked, primly asserted itself. ‘Th’ 
proper state av wumman,” she said 
severely, “‘is th’ stateay mathrimony. An’ 
he was such a fine young felly an’ makin’ 
good money.” 

“Well,” responded Mrs. Hogan, “why 
wuddent she marry him thin?” 

“Well,’ explained Mrs. Cassidy, “‘she 
says as how he’s already marrid to his first 
an’ only love, which is himself, an’ that 
she’ll nivir help him t’ commit bigamy or 
Mormonism be marryin’ him. Says JI, 
‘He’s got a good job, an’ I don’t ondher- 
stand ye annyhow.’ An’ she says t’ me, 
‘Well, ma, Ive got a good job too, so I 
won’t have t’ be committin’ marriage jist 
for me board yet.’ An’ I says, ‘I shud 
think ye’d be ashamed t’ be tarkin’ that 
way about th’ sacred sta-ate av mathri- 
mony.’ An’ she cuddent answer it, so 
she wint out.” 

_ “No,” commented Mrs. Hogan, “she 
-cuddent answer anny such argymint— 


there’s no doubt ay that. An’ thin what 
happened?” 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Cassidy plain- 
tively, ‘she give th’ felly th’ right-about, 
an’ off he wint—an’ him a fine young felly 
with good wa-ages, too—an’ got drunk 
with disappintmint an’ some bootleggin’ 
hooch, an’ now th’ young felly’s fam’ly’s 
blamin’ me an’ Bissie for roonin’ his fine 
young characther. They won’t speak t’ 
me on th’ street no more, an’ me Bissie 
won't speak to thim!” 

“‘An’ what does Bissie do?” asked Mrs. 
Hogan. 

“Oh, Bissie,” answered Mrs. Cassidy, 
“she jist laughs. She laughs scand’lous! 
She says they can sue her a breach av 
promise or a pair av breeches, whichever 
they like. She says t’ me: ‘Ma, from now 
on [ll nivir accept a felly onless I’ve re- 
jected him. ’Tis th’ best test I know av 
to find out how he’ll take th’ disapintmints 
av marriage, from burnt biscuits t’ curl- 
papers an’ a Mother Hubbard.” 

“Splindid!” said Mrs. Hogan admiringly. 
“°Tis a fine, intillygint darter ye have!” 

“But maybe an ould maid wan,” 
mourned Mrs. Cassidy. ‘He was a fine 
felly—an’ makin’ good wa-ages.”’ 

“All ye seem t’ be thinkin’ of is th’ pay- 
envelop,” said Mrs. Hogan. 

“Ym not!’ returned Mrs. Cassidy in- 
dignantly. 

“Well, annyhow,” Mrs. Hogan retorted 
as she reached for the teapot, ‘yer griefs 
sound tur’ble financial. There’s more 
things t’ be scared of for a young gurrul 
than bein’ an ould maid. Bein’ an ould 
maid ain’t so tur’ble—I was almost wan 
av thim mesilf. Thim good-pay-envelop 
marriages is what pays th’ wages av th’ 
lieyers what makes a specialty av divoorce 


an’ other high-finance scandals. An’ th’ 
gurrul finds mostly that she’s married only 
th’ envelop, but not th’ pay, for there’s 
no luck in wan av thim hidden-threasure 
marriages—it’s too much like joinin’ an 
ould-age buryin’ society with th’ only 
chanst to enjoy its benefits whin yer dead. 
Th’ way, Mrs. Cassidy; that these young 
fellys comes along buncoin’ honest an’ 
well-meanin’ mothers be flashin’ a fat pay- 
envelop on thim is amazin’!”’ 

“Tye not been buncoed!” 
Cassidy indignantly. 

“No?” retorted Mrs. Hogan, “But that 
was only because yer Bissie had th’ good 
sinse t’ protict ye from a bum son-in-law 
that ye’d bought a ticket on. Not but 
what th’ young fellys isn’t th’ slick bunco 
min—I’ll say that for thim. They walk 
inty th’ office that has th’ sign on th’ glass 
door, “‘Misther Dan Cupid, Mathrimonial 
Employment Agency,’ like they was th’ 
boss himsilf. Their hat’s on th’ back av 
their head, an’ they scratch their match 
on th’ mahogany desk t’ light their seegar 
so’s they can make some ashes t’ drop over 
th’ new rug on th’ floor. Not till thin do 
they speak, an’ thin: 

* “Ho, says th’ young felly, pushin’ 
his hat on th’ other side av his head. ‘Is 
Dan in? I want a gurrul—object math- 
rimony!’ 

“Ts that so!’ says th’ fat, litty felly 
behind th’ mahogany desk, who is none 
other than Misther Cupid himsilf. He 
reaches for a book av entries an’ takes 
another look at th’ young felly again. 
‘What kind av a gurrul wud ye like t’ 
have, sir?’ says he. 

““Oh,’ says th’ young felly, knockin’ 
some more ashes off on th’ rug, ‘I want a 


a swell young (Continued on page 162) 
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said Mrs. 


S it possible for a woman ever to 

propose to a man and retain her 
own respect and his? Tradition 
says not, and yet the facts—and 
there are facts in these new days 
of freedom and equal rights—say 
differently. Butisn’t it useless for 
a girl to ask a man to marry her un- 
less he is going to ask her anyway— 
and in that case, why should she 
bother? Read Arthur Crabb’s 
entertaining study of the situation 


N a large and well-known city 
in New England live the 
Chadwicks. They and their 
ancestors have lived there for 

generations, and each generation 
in turn has been healthy, wealthy, 
and wise, at the top of the social 
ladder, respected, admired, and 
looked upon affectionately. We 
are interested only in the Franklin 
Chadwicks, who are by no-means 
the least worthy of the tribe. ‘The 
Franklin Chadwicks consist of 
father and mother, John, Mary, 
Franklin, Jr., Louise, Dorothy, 
Arthur, and James. 

A fine, up-standing lot are those 
nine, a credit to the community 
every one of them, good-looking, 
broad-minded, substantial citizens, 
but of them all we have to do 
solely with Louise, who, people 
say, is the finest of a fine lot. In 
the spring of the year 1920 she 
celebrated her thirty-second birth- 
day, but the story begins long 
before that, almost thirty-two 
years before. 

From the very beginning Louise 
showed signs of having a mind, 
and the signs multiplied until the 
mind was an accomplished fact. 
Now there are minds and minds, 
and it often happens that a woman 
endowed with a mind able and 
willing to absorb deep learning, 
to become intellectual, to emit 
brilliant ideas, to possess executive 
ability, and to harbor ambitions 
not purely feminine, often pays a 
price therefor: she sometimes loses, 
or never achieves, charm; her 
heart is not warm; mother love 
is relegated to a minor place; she 
loses, in greater or less degree, 
those qualities which once were 
considered woman’s proudest pos- 
session and endeared her to man- 
kind, the male half of it par- 
ticularly. Furthermore such 
women are seldom truly beautiful; if they 
possess the fundamental points of beauty, 
those points are very likely to be tainted 
by a coldness of expression, a hardness of 
line, a frigidity of eye, and a lack of color. 
Louise was not so affected. 

Louise Chadwick learned to read when 
she was very young. She grew upward 
like a weed; when she was a dozen or so 
years old, she had very long, shapeless 
legs, to which she never gave a thought, 


but dangled out of the way over the arms 
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Louise’s hand gripped the rail hard; her lips were pressed close together. “I 
another lie, a cruel lie. Why do I lie so—when it breaks my own heart— 
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of her chair when she read. She was a 
studious young woman and found no diffi- 
culty in keeping well ahead of her class in 
school. She knew illness not at all, and 
only healthy and proper fatigue. Brought 
up sanely and wisely among multitudes of 
normal, healthy children, she took part 
in all manner of outdoor sports. She was 
the best tree-climber in her set; she rode a 
horse and a bicycle with equally great 
skill; she was a promising tennis p!ayer 
and golfer; she swam like a fish. 


By Arthur Crabb 


She ignored the sentiment of her school- 


mates for an immediate entrance into 


society after leaving school and elected, 
early in life, to go to college, a decision 
from which she never wavered. She went 
to college when she was sixteen, choosing” 
an institution of exceptionally high aca- 
demic standing. There, as always, she 


excelled. She was captain of the basket- — 


ball team and one of its best players; 


she was the best swimmer in college and a. 


ip 
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tennis player of no mean ability. ; “it 








am making Billy unhappy purposely,” she thought, ‘‘to satisfy my vanity; it is 
when it keeps me from the one great thing I have wanted for so long?” 
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Only one or two excelled her in studies, 
and to compensate for not being quite 
at the head of her class, she was president 
of it, head of student self-government, and 
half a dozen things which proved not only 
her popularity but her ability. She was 
without question the most prominent, 
most admired, and best-loved member of 
her class. 

__ She was graduated when she was twenty. 
She was then five feet nine inches tall, and 
she weighed one hundred and twenty 


pounds and was accordingly a very slender 
young lady. She possessed an_ inde- 
scribable beauty, a beauty that was in no 
way derived from her features, but rather 
from her complexion, her coloring, and her 
expression. ‘That expression spoke loudly 
of dignity, purity, intelligence, gentleness, 
graciousness, kindness, and ability. She 
faced the future calmly and with no trepida- 
tion; she had never been in love—she had 
never thought of love; marriage was for the 
dim and distant future if at all. Her 


finances were well arranged for her; 
money had never been lacking for 
Chadwick women, and she knew 
that, barring a catastrophe, she 
would never have to think of it. 

Her family was intact, and while 
her brothers and sisters would un- 
doubtedly marry in due course, 
the family rooftree would be there 
to shelter her for many a long 
year. No young woman can give 
serious thought to what may 
happen at the end of twenty or 
thirty years. 

When she was twenty-five, she 
had developed remarkably. She 
took on thirty pounds in weight 
and possessed a very fine figure 
indeed, to which she did not give 
a thought; her wholesome beauty 
blossomed like the rose. During 
the fall after her graduation she 
was fotmally introduced into 
society, and society kept her busy 
until the next spring. She danced 
and skated and teaed and dined 
and saw all the plays and heard 
all the music and played bridge 
and thought she was content, but 
after a summer of complete idle- 
ness at Rose Hill she decided 
that she must “have some serious 
occupation or bust.”’ Accordingly 
she joined several classes which 
studied, and went on several com- 
mittees which had charitable ob- 
jects in view. During that winter 
she mixed promiscuously social 
affairs, sports, and serious matters. 

During that winter, too, a young 
instructor in a near-by college 
began to call on her with some 
regularity. He was a gentle little 
man, anemic, thick-spectacled, 
very serious and devoid of humor. 
He sat up very straight and con- 
versed profoundly. One spring 
evening, out of a clear sky, he 
made Louise an embarrassed but 
most respectful proposal of mar- 
riage. She could not have been 
more surprised; such a possibility 
had never entered her head. He 
bored her terribly; the thought of 
marrying him almost made her 
laugh. She was able to hide her 
emotions, refused him gracefully, 
and saw him no more. He ac- 
cepted her first word as her last, 
which ordinarily would have been 
a foolish thing to do, but happened 
in this case to be wise. 

After another summer of play at 
Rose Hill the lure of serious occupa- 
tion was strong upon her, and she had no 
difficulty in finding that occupation. Sports 
became exercise rather than a source of 
diversion. Her willingness to work hard, her 
executive ability, her tact, and her great 
fund of good common sense soon placed her 
in important positions, and her fame and 
prestige became remarkable for so young a 
woman. At twenty-five she was head of 
an association of working-girls’ clubs and 
in a position to influence strongly a large 


number of those young women. The 
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governor oi the state, knowing her father 
well and learning of her remarkable attri- 
butes, placed her on a committee investi- 
gating certain social conditions and, that 
office having been fulfilled, on the edu- 
cational board of the state. She was put 
on the woman’s committee of a big hospi- 
tal, and was made president of the alumne 
association of her school, and worked hard 
for woman’s suffrage. She traveled about 
the country addressing various bodies of 
citizens on subjects with which she was 
familiar. Her friends and associates, indeed 
the whole city, were proud of her and loved 
her. She was, without any question, a 


remarkable woman. 
\ HEN she was twenty-five, the near- 
by seat of learning furnished her sec- 
ond suitor, this time a dried-up little pro- 
fessor of fifty who was also a widower with 
three grown children. In this case Louise 
saw what was coming and tried to shoo her 
admirer away, but he wouldn’t be shooed. 
His was no faint heart, and she had to 
face him and break the sad news as gently 
as she could. The professor, apparently 
knowing something of women and having 
no eye for absurdity, was hard to convince. 
He stuck to the job, and it was some time 
before Louise could convince him that her 
answer was no, positively and forever. 

During the next four years her influence 
in the community became. greater and 
greater, her task more and more arduous 
and important. So far as her innate 
modesty permitted, she had visions of a 
career of great usefulness. She had 
already accomplished much; her ambition 
whispered to her of still greater achieve- 
ments. The bars that had enclosed women 
since the world began were down forever; 
the field was wide open. 

She came in contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men. Among them were 
many who were fine gentlemen, and some 
of these insisted on seeing beneath the 
official woman and on discovering the 
inner woman, and promptly fell in love 
with her. Most of them she was able to 
keep, from proposing to her, for she was 
skilful along those lines, but some were 
not to be denied, and she was forced to 
refuse them face to face. She did it with 
regret only for their unhappiness; she 
herself was untouched by love. She saw 
love all about her and had some curiosity 
concerning it, but it was a closed book to 
her.. No man had ever given her a thrill. 
She was much more interested in woman’s 
suffrage than she was in men and marriage. 

In 1916, when she was twenty-eight, 
along came Billy Watts. The Watts 
family, like her own, had long been estab- 
lished in the city, and she had known 
Billy as long as she had know n anyhody. 
She didn’t quite approve of Billy, though 
she did like him. He was a good- natured, 
generous boy. In his youth he had been the 
village cut-up; he was always playing 
pranks and always in some minor difficulty 
with various authorities. He went to 
Yale and refused to take Yale seriously, 
with the result that he got his degree by 
the skin of his teeth. It was said that his 
smile was all that saved him from leaving 
Yale in disgrace on more than one occasion. 
He repaid Yale for her generosity by 
serving her well on the football field and 
on the water. 

: When he left college, he was cursed with 
a love of sports, a holy horror of work, 


The Super-Woman 


and a too-indulgent father. Billy wouldn’t 
look upon life, himself, or anything else 
seriously. For half a dozen years he drifted 
from job to job, getting nowhere and 
accomplishing nothing. His saving grace 
was that he harmed no one but himself. 
He was in no wise sinful, he had no bad 
personal habits, he took the best of care 
of himself phy sically, but otherwise he was 
not a credit to himself or to the community. 
He was a nice boy, but worthless. 

When he was twenty-nine, in ror4, he 
announced that he had decided to enter 
upon his career. The announcement was 
based solely on the fact that he had in- 
veigled a manufacturer of cotton cloth into 
giving him a job. His plan was to learn 
the business and eventually dominate 
the industry. His humor tickled him 
mightily. 

This time he stuck for two years and 
worked hard. His friends, and they were 
legion, wondered whether Billy was in 
earnest at last. Then somebody left him 
some money. Coincidentally he came to 
the conclusion that he had mastered the 
intricacies of manufacturing and marketing 
cotton cloth and decided to go into business 
for himself. He found a partner, and be- 
tween them they bought out an old gentle- 
man who had been considering retiring 
from business. It wasn’t much of a busi- 
ness, the plant didn’t amount to much, 
but the price was reasonable, and the ship 
was launched. Billy laughed; it was all a 


tremendous joke. 
ox MONTH or so after the launching of 
Billy’s ship he was walking along the 
street when he spied Louise just ahead of 
him. A billboard, advising those who ran 
that a famous actress was in town, caught 
her eye. She slowed her pace to read, as 
the billboard intended she should, and 
Billy caught up to her. 


“Hello, Louise,” he said. “Have you 
seen the lady?” 

“No. I was wondering whether I 
should.” 


“Neither have I. Let’s go—tonight.” 

“T can’t, tonight.” 

“Tomorrow night?” 

Louise laughed. “All right,” she said. 

“Let’s see if we can get tickets. It’s 
just around the corner.” 

They went just around the corner and 
found that they could get tickets. 

“Why don’t you come to dinner?” she 
asked. 

“Right,” said Billy. 

“At seven,” ‘said Louise, and they went 
their way. 

Louise, when she was alone, was a little 
surprised at the suddenness of the affair. 
She had seen very little of Billy for years, 
but there wasn’t the slightest reason why 


she shouldn’t go to the theater with him - 


or why he shouldn’t come to dinner. She 
couldn’t help wondering why Billy should 
want to go to the theater with her. But 
Billy was amusing—this was undoubtedly 
one of his jokes. % 


Billy was amusing that night, so amusing © 


that when he brought her home, Louise 
rummaged about for something to eat 
and, putting it on the table, took an hour 
to eat it with him. 

Two weeks later Billy called her on the 
telephone and said that there was going 
to be a fine show in town the next week 
and would she like to go. 

“‘What night?” she asked. 


she realized what had happen de 


‘in uniform, before he went ove 


seemed to see. 


Friday, Saturday, and Wednesday, pro- 
vided of course that Thursday suits you 
perfectly. Otherwise I haven’t any en- 
gagements that I wouldn’t break for you.” 
Louise told him to wait a minute, con- — 
sulted her engagement pad, and said that — 
Thursday was perfectly all right. 
“How about our having dinner some- 
where together?” Billy asked, . 
“You'd better come here,” she answered. 
“That’s the somewhere I had i in mind, ‘f 
he said. 


“Any night, except Monday, Tuesday, | 


oe two evenings were the beginning 

ofa curious intimacy between the two. 
They went to the theater as the good plays 
came along, he took her to skating carni- 
vals, and once or twice he took her driving. | 
When the spring came, he lured her back 
to golf, went canoeing with her, and spent 
an evening now and then chatting on her 
piazza. She saw him on an average of 
perhaps once a week. 

She took a month off at Rose Hill during 
the summer, and he ran down for two week- 
ends and played with her. He invited 
himself and stayed at the hotel. The next 
fall and winter they ran along in the same 
way, and she came to depend upon him 
for the greater part of her diversi She ave 
was very busy and had little time = 
but Billy kept his eye on her an 
things out very satisfactorily. 

She liked Billy a lot. He 
companion and a relief from 
effort and heavy thinking. 
ently, Billy was settling down. 
was sticking to the cotton clo 
like a burr, even if he did still iz 
he and his business and life i in ge 
all huge jokes. ren 







































He refused even to 
upon her and her work with awe ban- 
tered her gently on the subject of rhe new 
and super-woman. He lost none 
for games and the great outdoors. — 
was never quite sure whether or 
a mind. Sometimes she was sure 
one worth considering, and at o 
she wondered if he didn’t have < 
good one that he kept cleverly c 
from her and the rest of the unive 
any rate he was a good, clean, 
forward man, mind and all. 

She wondered sometimes wha 
in her to interest him. She th 
was hardly his sort of woman. § 
dered whether by some queer 1 
nature and circumstance Billy we 
to fall in love with her. She 
wouldn’t; that would be a 
trophe. She kept her eyes o 
of it and saw none, and she w. 
she would have seen them if the 
any. She had had great ore 
that line. 

Then came the» war, anil; a 
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gone. There was no fuss or fea 
Billy’s departure. He had 
was coming, and when it cai 
had been made for months. FE 
cotton cloth to his partner and jo 
army. He came to see her once o 


didn’t seem to think much of th 
was one of those messy jobs tha 
done, and the doing of it zw 
told her stories of oy 
funny that she laughed till 
humorous side of it w: 
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OUISE took a month off at Rose Hill during the summer, and Billy ran down for two week-ends 
and played with her. She wondered whether, by some queer twist of nature or circumstance, 
Billy was going to fall in love with her. She hoped he wouldn’t. That would be a minor catastrophe 
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Home of the little four-handed folk, 


MeV: 2a sXe aie 


Of the JUNGLE 


By s.Weil iaamee crete 


Director of the Zoological Society’s 


Tropical Station in British Guiana 


O matter how many visits you may 

make to the simian section of the 

Zoo, nothing that you will ever 

see there will quite prepare your 

mind for the first sight of a jungle 
monkey. Your canoe is slipping through 
the reflection of overhanging jungle, when 
suddenly you spy a little face peering out 
from the fronds—a face wistful, serious, 
grave as with the weight of mighty re- 
sponsibilities, and so human that you feel 
that somewhere in its past it tooexperienced 
an Eden tragedy. If not an apple, it must 


at least have nibbled a berry from some 
32 


through which they 
can travel thousands of miles without touching the earth 
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vine of self-consciousness. How unlike the 
immobile features of the deer and rodents 
and jungle-cats is this sober, anxious 
little ego! 

The very name of these little four-handed 
people has come to bea byword, although, 
like their bodies in past ages, it is bound to 
us etymologically by monna and madonna. 
We laugh at their comic little faces and 
ways, and if we are incurably fanatic or 
quite insane, we indignantly deny all pos- 
sibility of a common ancestor. On the 
other hand, if we love the truth and have 
a sense of humor, we recognize that 


these small jungle folk have missed be-+ 
ing human by some very little accident, | 
being, but for the grace of a slight 3 
misstep, ourselves. And while we" — 
swagger upright and think of our brains | 
with complacency, are we sure that all 
the advantage is on our side? 

Their home—at least that section 
comprised in the Guiana jungle—is a 
strange and wonderful place when we 
think of it from the viewpoint of its 
monkey tenants. The floors are 
swaying vines and bending branches; 
the roof, green, waving fans and banners. 
Their nearer neighbors are humming- 
birds and wavering butterflies, gaudy 
toucans and screeching parrots. Far up 
through sky-lights they catch glimpses 
of vultures soaring a mile above earth, | 
with eyes so keen that a monkey’s acci- |. 
dental headlong plunge to earth would © 
bring a score of hopeful ghouls. Through | 
the sky-light, too, hurtles swift death— , 
harpy eagles whose grip is the end. =~ 

The jungle sends up enormous trees, 
one hundred, two hundred feet high, - 
among whose branches fifteen hundred 
generations of monkeys have gamboled. - 

If these stood like oaks in a meadow, 
isolated and alone, the four-handed 
ones would perish or have to take to the 
ground and become men. But the vines 
which bind together the whole tropical - 
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forest are the way of life of the monkeys. - — 
By means of the untold fathoms of ratlines 
and suspension bridges, tight ropes and 
ladders, they can range for thousands Of 
miles without ever coming to the ground.” 
How vividly our own orchard-climbing 
days return when we seea familyof bander- __ 
log swarming upaliana! These miniatures 
of ourselves seem to climb as easily against 
gravitation as we loll down hill with it, but — 
as with us, the whole of the lives of these — 


monkeys is one long struggle against gravi- 
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tation. They are born and weaned, they 


play and fight, they eat and sleep fars- : 
oman 
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Contrary to popular no- 
tions, the primitive jungle is 
not an impenetrable maze. 
The mighty trees, making an 
eternal shade on the forest 
floor, check lesser vegetation 


Among the commonest of 
the four-handed folk of the 
Guiana jungle are the Capu- 
chins, wistful-looking little 
creatures too often seen beg- 
ging pennies for organ grinders 


This old dignitary with his 
ruff of yellowish-white silky 
hair and the frowsy-looking 
youngster with the long tail 
are members of the Beesa 
tribe, perhaps father and son 


from the ground, and only when death comes do the tiny fingers relax, 
and headlong they slip down to the earth itself, 

We cheat the power of earth with elevators, though to do so we 
must call upon the lightning or the waters for aid; they with an 
eternal vigilance that lapses only with death. Instead of holding to 
clean-barked boughs swaying aloft in the sunlight, we creep beneath the 
ground and dangle unsteadily from dirty straps. In the place of pluck- 
ing our fruit from its native stem and eating it among the green glow 
of its own foliage, we barter for its shriveled pulp sealed in cans of tin; 
we gape and applaud those of our kind who dare, upon tight-rope or 
trapeze, feats which any self-respecting monkey would smack her 
child for thus bungling. 

The Capuchin—one of the three commonest monkeys of Guiana— 
is the bourgeois organ grinder’s helper, who in past years now and 
then climbed our gutter pipe and at the reminding jerk on his cord 

itifully doffed his little cap and took our pennies, Here in his 

ome he is silent and gentle and serious; we tame him and bind 
him to us with affection, so that with full liberty he chooses his 
sleeping-box and our laps. (Continued on page 205) 





The Red Howler, of which 
this is a young specimen, is 
the monkey of monkeys of 
the Guiana jungle and the 
envy of stump-speakers. A 
peculiar bone formation in 
its throat enables it, without 
effort, to make itself heard 
through three miles of jungle 
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F all the suburban dwellers who 
rode to the city every morning 
on the limping Eight-fifteen, 
none was so cheerful as he. No 

matter how hot the car might be in sum- 
mer, or cold in winter, no matter how often 
the train might halt between stations, he 
sat content. After seeing him thus, never 
changing, for six months, and after many 
rides side by side had made us friendly, I 
decided to ask him how he did it. 

“You must have commuted thus all 
your life,’”’ I said. 

“No,” he answered. “We used to live 
in the city. Theaters, music; all that sort 
of thing. But now,’ he added, with a 
small, quizzical smile at himself, ‘we live 
in the suburbs. And every morning I take 
the Eight-fifteen.” 

“T do, too,” I remarked. ‘But I don’t 
like it. While you, you seem to like it. 
What do you get out of it that makes you 
like it? What is it?” 

“Tt’s a sentence,” he said. ‘Yes, by 
Jove, just that—a sentence. A sentence 
spoken to me every day. A few short, 
small words said to me daily, and which 
make all this’—he shook his hand in a 
gesture that took in the whole train, the 
grime, the fatigue and the soot—‘‘which 
make all this all right!” 

“Td like to know that sentence,” I 
cried—a little flippantly, I fear. “I’d like 
to know that sentence which makes the 
Kight-fifteen all right!” 

But instead, after a minute’s hesitation, 
he told me what follows: 


ope happened this way,” he said. “We 

lived in the city, my wife andI. We 
thought we had to live in the city. That 
we must have the theater, the opera, the 
stimulus of many minds. That if we lived 
in the country, in the suburbs, we would 
get stupid, and old, and fat. 

“We have a small daughter, little Celia 
—then four years old. She lived with us, 
in a world of stone. In a flat many feet 
above the ground — which was also 
stone. 

“She was quite a little lady.. She was 
always carefully dressed. In shoes that 
must not be scuffed, and stockings—usu- 
ally white—that must not be soiled, and 
in frocks that must not be rumpled. 

“In the morning she went with her 
mother on her provisioning tour. She 
trotted alongside her mother, holding her 
hand—or, rather, her mother held her 
hand. 

“Sometimes there would be in a store 
window something mysterious or glitter- 
ing ee Celia wanted to see. But she 
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HAT do we know of them 

after all, these children of ours? 
They come to us a mystery, and 
sometimes they -leave us, still a 
mystery. How many dreams they 
have—never spoken because their 
words are too few to express what 
they would have—and all the while 
we think we are giving them every- 
thing they could possibly want. 
Read this story by James Hopper, of 
a child starving for the life that was 
about her everywhere while her 
parents never knew. It will tell you 
at least a few of the inalienable 
rights of childhood, and in a manner 
you will never be able to forget 


would be whisked right by, for her mother 
was usually in a hurry. 

“Sometimes it would be another child 
who would attract Celia’s attention; an- 
other child just like her, also held by her 
mother’s hand. Then you should have 
seen Celia. 

“First her eyes would turn to follow the 
other little girl as she went by. Then her 
head would turn so that her eyes could 
remain on the little girl. Then her whole 
small body would twist and turn; and 
finally she would be walking backward. 
Actually walking backward, drawn along 
by her mother, while her eyes followed the 
other little girl. Ten to one, by that time 
the other little girl was also walking back- 
ward, looking at Celia. 

“In the afternoon, when her mother 
had gone down-town for her shopping, or 
the matinee, or a tea, Celia went to the 
Park with the maid. To that maid, the 
Park was like the ocean: she disliked to 
adventure too far into it. So she and Celia 
stayed ina corner of it near the street and 
almost beneath the bay-windows of our 
flat. We had-taken a flat near the Park on 
account of Celia. 

“Tn this corner of the Park Celia passed 
an hour or two. All dressed up and with a 
coat on, she pecked a little at the hard 
earth with a small spade which she always 
brought with her, together with a wee, 
painted pail. 

“Between her and the rest ar the Park 
was a great rock likea mountain. Children 
played on the other side of the rock, and 
their shouts came to Celia. ~~ 

“‘What’s that, Mary?’ she would ask 
eagerly. 

“*Just some children,’ Mary would 
answer. ‘Just noisy children, making 
noise.’ 

“Celia went back to her digging with 
the little spade, but more listlessly than 
ever, and her ears now strained for 
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the far, glad shouts. 
life.” 

He stopped, and I felt that his rad was 
going to that time. 

“We thought, of course, we were gone 
very well by her,” he resumed. “We were 
with her as much as we could be. For in- 
stance, we made it a point to dine at home 
nearly always, and she ate with us, perched 
in her high-chair between us. 

“One evening, we noticed that che did 
not seem very hungry. We did not pay 
much attention to this at first. But the 
next evening she did not eat well either, 
nor the next, and then it occurred to us 
that she had lacked appetite thus for quite 
a while. 

‘Time went on, and this did not change; 
at dinner she sat in her high-chair dream- 
ily, her mind not at all on her food, 

“We took to coaxing her. You know— 
the usual ‘little girls who don’t eat their 
soup get no dessert,’ and that sort of thing. 
Without much effort—as yet. 

“Still she was not eating, and we be- 
came more urgent. We got so we argued 
with her over every spoonful. ‘Just an- 
other spoonful, dear; just one more!’ 

“But still she would not eat. 

“We tried bribes. We .would promise 
her a toy, a ribbon, a party. But it was no 
good. She would try, but immediately, 
almost, would give up, as if tired;-or as if 
the thing pa her had suddenly lost 
all its color. 

“We tried tricks. The doctor haa ad 
that she must eat some meat every day. 
There was one thing of which she would 
still take a little, and that was mashed 
potato. We would hide a sliver ‘of meat 
within the potato. But soon she -would 
find out. She would bite slower and slower. 
‘I can’t, mommsie,’ or ‘T can’t, father,’ she 
would say,.tears coming to her eyes, and 
finally, in spite of our words—and some- 
times we loudly threatened—she placed 
back on the edge of her plate the — 
of smeat. 

“She was getting thinner from day 
day and her round eyes bigger i in ‘her ttle, 
white face, and every night we begged her, 
and implored, and beseeched. We had 
passion for nothing else: all our passion 
centered in those trivial phrases: ‘Just 
one more little bite, Celia—Just to please 
your father, Celia—just one more to please 
your father.’ 

“T can’t tell you how hard it was. If she 
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had been strong and defiant, or the small 


comedian children often are, it would not 
have been so hard. But I can’t tell you 


That was Celia’ : 


how pathetic was indifference in so small a 


child. Her frail, ethereal indifference to, 


INALLY the thing would be done. She lay between us, broken and sobbing, and 
across her pitiful, small form we faced each other, Clara and I, full of a secret hatred 
of each other. And tormented also by a desolate suspicion that no medicine in the world, 
no potion, even magic, could balance the harm done the child in the soul-racking struggle 
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that gross matter which to us meant her 
life. The lofty, delicate, and weary in- 
difference of that tiny, wee thing! 

“The doctor told us to give her a tonic. 
It came in a large, six-sided bottle—I’ll 
always remember it—and it was reddish 
in color and sticky. We were to. give her a 
tablespoonful every night at bedtime. 

“We expected no trouble that first night, 
but when the medicine was brought out, 
she refused to take it. Her loathing for 
it seemed something convulsive within 
her that she could not master. As her 
mother held the full spoon near her lips, 
she evaded it by swinging her head from 
side to side. Then she broke away alto- 
gether and stood with her back against 
the wall; facing us vibrantly. 

“When she saw that we two were still 
determined, she began to weep. But al- 
most immediately, as we approached, she 
stopped weeping and tensed herself for 
the struggle. 

“We did not know what to do. Did not 
know what to do, except that she must 
take the medicine. The doctor had said 
that she must take the tonic every night, 
so she must take it. Finally we had 
to use force on her. I seized her in 
my arms. 

“But she fought-in my arms—terribly. 
I could not master her; my wife had to aid 
me. She fought both of us—terribly. 
Finally I had to pry her little mouth open 
while Clara slipped the medicine in 
quickly and then pinched her nos- 
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of sticky, ted liquid—then everything yet 
might come out all right. 
“So we used force, and she fought us 


with the whip-like strength which myste- . 


riously inhabited her wraith-like body, 
and it was terrible. 

“Finally the thing would be done. She 
lay between us, broken-and sobbing, and 
across her pitiful, small form we faced 
each other, Clara and I, full of a secret 
hatred of each other. Like the accomplices, 
riveted, of some ugly murder. And tor- 
mented also by a desolate suspicion that 
ali this was no good, no good. That no 
medicine in the world, no potion, even 
magic, could balance the harm done the 
child by the soul-racking struggle. 

“Vet the following night we would be 
at it again, driven to it by the fear that 
was within us now all the time. The fear 
of which we never spoke, at which we 
never stared, to which we denied a name, 
but which was there within us, a frigid 
weight, all the time. 

“The doctor’s word—that was the only 
thing we had to cling to. If only we suc- 
ceeded in pouring into that poor, little 
body of our daughter’s, every night, a 
spoonful of that potion, then perhaps every- 
thing might still come out all right. So 
every night we went through it, and every 
night left us poisoned with hatred, and 
altogether convulsed. 

“Now and then some foolish hope 





trils so that she had to swallow. 
When at last the thing had been 
done, and the little child lay be- 
tween us sobbing and _ broken, 
Clara and I were shaking like 
leaves. 

“But that was not all. That 
was just the first time. Every 
evening became just like that one. 
Every evening became a fight 
between us two big people and 
that small child. 

“That little wisp of a sick babe 
gathered within herself a capacity 
for resistance that was simply 
incredible. She never gave up; 
each evening found her indomi- 
table. 

“First, we would try cunning. 
Clara would bring out the bottle 
and the spoon in a matter-of-fact 
way, as though she had no idea 
Celia would object. 
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The beauty of a candle touches me: 
It is so softly gay— 

So steadfast and so careless of itself, 
Giving its life away. 


With waxen body, slender, white and still, 
Melting as snow or ice, 

It is a spendthrift with a soul of flame, 
Offering sacrifice. 


A little space of moments and of hours 
In which to shine and glow— 

A candle’s beauty touches me, oh, more 
Than anything I know. 








“But immediately the child stiff- 
ened. Though evidently she saw 
in her mind’s eye the torturing 
struggle ahead, and though the vision 
of it drew from her a short sob, she 
immediately stiffened. With that brief 
sob as sole tribute to her, little girl’s 
weakness, she stiffened immediately for 
the ordeal. 

“We tried to coax her; we begged. We 
threatened, we thundered, and when our 
voices were gone, kept on, whispering 
venomously. The two of us, great, big 
creatures, against that small child! 

ah inally it would come down to the use 
of force. We did not dare not use force. 


The physician had told us she must have 


her tonic every day, and that was now the 
only solid thing in the confusion, the help- 
lessness, of our lives. To the technician’ S 
word we clung desperately. If only we 
obeyed him, we felt—if only we managed 
to give Celia daily that prescribed spoonful 


would come drifting into our minds that 
maybe all this was not necessary. One 
day, two days, three would pass without 
giving Celia her medicine. How happy 
we'd be then, all three! But soon the sight 
of her, so frail and delicate and listless, 
the big, big eyes in the little, white face, 
would frighten us to new resolution. 

“We must give her her medicine,’ we 
would say. ‘Tonight, and every night here- 
after. We must not fail again!’ 

And everything would begin once more. 

“T can’t tell you what a nightmare life 
had become to us. I can’t tell you what a 
horror the nightly scene had become to us, 
nor what a long dread each day had be- 
come. 

“One day, the doctor told us we had 
better take her out to the country. This 
chilled us, for in the old days, we had had 


a standing joke to the effect that when a 
physician sends his patient to the country, 
it’s because he does not know what ails 
him and wishes to get rid of the trouble. 

“But of course we were willing to try 
anything. How small our objections to 
the country seemed now, our old fears of 
what suburban life might do us! We 
started looking right away for a place to 

live in. 

“This was the time after the war, when 
there was a dearth of lodgings. We 
searched for weeks—it seemed for years. 
But finally we found a house which was 
for sale. It was-dearer than we could 
really afford, but it had a garden and a 
lawn; and the street was off from the high. 
way, and: we could see many children 
playing on it and in the gardens. So we 
bought the little house and moved in 
right away. 

“We were now in the suburbs instead 
of in the city, but everything else was as 
before. _ You understand that—just as 
before. The garden, the flowers—there 
was no enjoyment in them. .Not for us. 

“One night, after the daily scene with 
Celia, I dashed the bottle of tonic to pieces 
on the floor: and said’ I was through. 
‘That’s the end of that!’ I shouted. ‘No 
matter what happens, no matter what, 
I’m through with that—I’m through!’ 

“I felt Clara’s warm hand seize mine, 
and knew she was with me.” We stood over 

little Celia, who was still sobbing, 
but we no longer | bie each 
- other. 

“Living now went on aauiptoe. 
In a way, we felt as though we — 
had lost our last chance, our last 
straw, the only fixed thing that 
had been left us. But never did 
either of us suggest going back. 
We had made our decision once 
for all. We preferred—yes, that 
was it, though we did not admit 
it to each other, though we would 
not have admitted it to ourselves 
—we had decided that we would 
far rather—yes, that was it—that 
we would far rather let poor little 
Celia die in peace. 

“The first sign I had of any 
change was one morning as I was 
leaving for my train—this same 
old Eight-fifteen. I saw Celia out 
on the lawn of our small garden. 
She stood. shyly in the pale morn- 
ing sun and, with head averted, 
looked across the hedge into the 
neighbor’s garden. On the other 
side of the hedge, on the other 

lawn, another little girl stood, also looking 
across the hedge, looking at Celia. — ae 

“Thad to go on for my train, but as I 
walked along and looked back, I saw the 
little girl in the other garden ‘take three 
steps toward the hedge. And after a mo-_ 
ment, Celia, her little finger between. her 
teeth, took one step toward the hedge. 

“That is all I was able to see. The wa: 
to the station took me around a corn 
and out of sight. But that evening, when . 
I returned, I found the walk between our 
gate and our porch, and the porch itself, 
filled with twittering children. Celia, seated 
on the steps, looked like a small prinitese 
on her throne. ey 

“At dinner, that evening, she ken say- 








ing, ‘Oh, Daddy, I’ve had such a eee time. - 











It was to the old organizations, faulty, blundering, expensive, arrogant, with their palpable faults and 
follies and defects, that the women were asked—nay, urgently commanded—to pledge their loyal support 


This Thing Called Party Loyalty 


pee ie a by Cute 


Illustrated by 


HE bride had just been brought 
home to the ancestral mansion, 
of which for months past she 
had been hearing enthusiastic 

ind affectionate accounts. To her husband, 
the old place was dear for manifold rea- 
sons. There he had been born and brought 
up. There his father and his father’s 
father, and all his forebears had lived. 
Tt was rich in memories, in proud historic 
associations, and about it clung the mellow 
atmosphere which only time and the pas- 
sage of many generations can give. 
Listening to all the praise, in which the 
word “loyalty” constantly recurred, the 
bride felt a faint misgiving. Suppose the 
old mansion failed to come up to these 
extravagant eulogies? Loyalty to the past 
was all very well, but what about loyalty 
to the present, and loyalty to the future 
—to the generations yet to be born? Did 
it possess good drains, modern plumbing, 
and sanitary arrangements? At first sight 
of the dwelling which was to be her future 
home, her heart sank. It had a decayed, 
moldering air. And certainly the services 
of a good sanitary engineer were needed to 


_ drain the grounds! Inside the house, her 


Herbert M. 


W OMEN in industry have their 

battles still tofight, eventhough 
the years since their entrance into the 
commercial world have clarified the 
situation somewhat. Women in pol- 
itics have a far greater struggle ahead 
of them—first to find their rightful 
place, and then to keepit. In that 
endeavor we know of no more worthy 
aid than these articles of counsel from 
Elizabeth Frazer, a woman who has 
always kept ahead of and apart from 
the slow mass-thought and struck 
out a clean path of her own seeking 


no modern heating system, and an abun- 
dance of cobwebs and dirt. The servants, 
old family retainers, were careless, lazy, 
or openly insolent—and they also talked a 
great deal about loyalty to the old house. 
The newcomer, they intimated, could 
not be expected to know how to conduct 
the affairs of the estate; it would be far 
better for her to sit in the parlor like a 
lady and let her faithful servants do the 
work. And so for a little while she tried 
this. But the bills—the staggering bills! 

“Ves,” admitted her husband rather 
soberly, “I’m afraid those rascals of re- 


Frazer 


Stoops 


tainers do cheat me! They run things to 
suit themselves. Upon my word, I believe 
the beggars think they’re the owners of 
the estate, and not I. The fact is, I’ve 
been easy on them, and they’ve fallen into 
the habit of thinking that I should provide, 
not only for them, but also for the whole 
pack of their relatives and friends. You 
can’t imagine how the fellows pester me 
for jobs. I sometimes think I’ll turn over a 
new leaf and run my estate the way a big 
private corporation is run.” 

At first, in her despair, the bride thought 
that perhaps the very best service she 
could perform for posterity would be to 
burn down to the ground the entire struc- 
ture, with its clumsy, unsanitary contri- 
vances, its expensive budget, and its loy- 
alties to the dead past, and erect a new, 
modern, up-to-date dwelling upon the site. 
But presently she came to see that the old 
house, despite its defects, was in all essen- 
tials still sound, the walls well-constructed, 
the underpinnings solid and strong. She 
decided, therefore, upon a thorough house- 
cleaning from attic to cellar, and set to 


- work with a will. 


“This thing called loyalty!’ she mused 
to herself one (Continued on page 176) 
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The crowd above is drawn up by the side of the road to honor the com- 
ing of the Prince of Wales,whose tour of India only served to show the 
‘strength of the movement to break away from the British Empire 


‘India’s hope of freedom is centered in Mahatma Gandhi and his wife, 
leaders of the peaceful revolution of non-cooperation, a new experi- 


ment in a world that has always won its liberties with the sword 
38 
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estless India 


The country that once led the world 
begins its struggle to come bach— 
and a woman ts one of its leaders 


By Brazveaa bh pt 


HEY were an odd pair to dream of breaking the 
greatest empire the world has ever known; 
and more than that, to lead and inspire what 

may prove to be the most far-reaching revolt 
in all the thousands of years of recorded history. The 
man was a small, thin, emaciated, shy person, almost a 
pathetic figure, clad in homespun cotton. An odd-shaped 
cotton cap was on his head, and he wore cheap, native 
sandals on his feet. His name was Gandhi—Mahatma 
Gandhi—*Saint Gandhi’—and he was the man who was 
shaking the world with a new idea. 

As he stepped out of the third-class wooden railroad 
coach that brilliant morning in Cawnpore, India, he was 
followed by a slight little woman wearing the simplest, 
homespun native costume. As the great crowd of wor- 
shipers opened a lane before them, she walked by his side— 
and you felt that they were walking hand in hand. | 

She was Shrimati Gandhi, his wife, his helper, the maker 
of his homespun garments, the weaver of his dreams for 
India and. for freedom. Even now, a year afterward and 
ten thousand miles away, I recall her face as distinctly as 
if it were but an hour ago that I had seen it. It was the 
face of a mother whose beaten, tired, hungry children 
numbered into the millions; the sweet, tragic face of a 
woman mothering half a world—the lower half; it was 
the face of a saint—gentle, dauntless, sacrificing. - 

On the other side of Gandhi. walked a great, pewertil, 
virile man—an iron-fisted, deep-throated, hard-hitting 
fighter. His name was Mohammed Ali, and he was the 
leader of the 70,000,000 Indian Moslems who would 


willingly draw a sword against the rule 
of Britain in India had they .a sword 
to draw. 

It was a strange trio—this shy, great- 
minded Hindu, preaching the might of 
spiritual right, this gentle mother of 
India representing Hindu women taking 
their place for the first time on the 
political battlefield, and this fighting 
Mohammedan. To. me they personi- 
fied the India of today—JIndia the 


Restless; and they represented the East 


of today—the Revolting East. - 

One needs but a little background of 
the old India to be able to grasp the 
salient points of the new. Two thou- 
sand years ago, when most of Europe 
was inhabited by half-wild tribes of 
barbarians, India had a great civiliza- 
tion of her own. Much of the gorgeous 
art of China and Japan, that we have 
so recently discovered, was borrowed 
from India and laboriously carried 
across the snow-blanketed passes of 
the Himalayas. Painting, music, ph‘- 
losophy, religion, science, social inter- 
course—all the things we are accus- 
tomed to lump under the general head 
of “culture,” had reached tremendous 
heights of development in India. 
During the Middle Ages, when Europe 
was snarling and quarreling like a pack 
of hungry dogs over a bone, India was 
living her own life, minding her own 
business. Religious jealousies, inva- 
sions, struggles for power consumed 
much of her talents, but she was mind- 
ing her own business and doing great 
things in art and letters at the same 
time. (Continued on page 148) 





India is a land of contrasts, of matchless beauty, of unutterable degradation. It holds, in the Taj Mahal, the most 
beautiful building in all the world; it holds a hundred million people whose footsteps in the building would defile it 
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FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 
Helen 


Lesson 


N the serviceable and frequently beau- 
tiful furniture produced in New 
England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania in the hundred and fifty years 

which preceded the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, there is just cause 
for pride. Sound and honest work- 
manship, sincerity of design, and 
careful adaptation to purpose con- 
stitute the tradition of that period, 
a tradition which for a time seemed 
-in danger of becoming lost, but hap- 
pily is being revived by increasing 
numbers of furniture manufacturers 
of the present day. 

The type of furniture which 
commonly is denominated Co- 
lonial is for the most part American 
Empire—a development from, or 
adaptation of, the French furniture 
of the Napoleonic era—which did 
not make its appearance until some 
years after the birth of the infant 
republic on this side of the ocean. 
On account of this looseness of 
application, the term Colonial is 
misleading, and it is more accurate 
to say Early American when speak- 
ing of the furniture produced in 
pre-Revolutionary days. 

The confusion that exists in re- 
spect to Colonial or Early Ameri- 


A banister-back- chair is shown at 
left above. At right, a _ grace- 
ful .lyre-back by Duncan Phyffe 
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XIJI—The Ameri 
By Wainnifred. saves 


can furniture is not surprising when one 
stops to consider the diversity of race, 
ideals, and habits of mind of the early 
settlers, the slowness and difficulty of 
communication, and the fact that each 
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CHAIRS FROM 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


little group brought with it to the New 
World, as a part of its heritage from the 
Old, not only such household treasures as 
its members may have possessed, but the 
memory of the home furnishings of their 
native land and a natural tendency 
to reproduce the familiar forms in- 
stead of evolving new ones. 

The little band of religious ~ 
enthusiasts who established. at 
Plymouth the first New England 
settlement, were poor in wordly 
goods, and such furniture as their 
incessant warfare with poverty, 
the elements, and hostile Indians 
permitted them to make was 
limited in variety and crude in 
workmanship. The Puritan immi- 
grants from the west of England 
were well-to-do, however, and not 
only brought with them numerous 
household effects, but continued to 
import furniture from both En- 
gland and Holland. It was but 
natural that when they began the 
local manufacture -of furniture, it 
should exhibit a marked resem- 
blance to the Jacobean pieces with 
which they were most familiar. 
Our inheritance from the seven- 
teenth century consequently in-— 
cludes chairs of the wainscot type, — 


SNe 


The rocker and tavern bed above, . 


are early American designs © 


. : i. 


pees 


and quaint old cupboard at left ai 
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At top of page, an American 


table of Sheraton influence 


which was a hold-over from 
Tudor days (see Lesson X in 
Goop HousEKEEPING for Feb- 
ruary), turned chairs, and 
chairs whose backs and seats 
were covered with leather or 
textiles, without padding. 
Other chairs were stuffed with 
salt marsh grass and covered 
with small Turkish rugs. 
This very common form of up- 
holstery receives frequent 
mention in old inventories, in 
one of which are listed “two 
Turkie bottems and_ backs 
for chayres.” 

Slat-back chairs also be- 
came popular in the seven- 
teenth century. The slats 
were usually arched in form, 
and according to their number 
the chair was known as a two-, 
three-, four-, or five-back chair. Chairs 
with six slats are known to have been made, 
but examples are extremely rare. 

Cane chairs were produced in Boston as 
early as 1689. They had tall backs, 
reminiscent of the Carolean period in 
England, and were richly carved and 
turned. Early in the eighteenth century 
banister-back chairs were introduced (il- 
lustrated at left on page 40), and about ten 
years later the roundabout or corner chair 
made its appearance. 

Various types of chests were produced 
in New England, many with paneled 
fronts with split spindles and bosses for 
adornment. About 1660 the bureau desk 
was introduced and continued in favor 
until well into the eighteenth century. 
This was known as a scrutoir, believed to 
be a corruption of the French escritoire, 
and as this name appears variously in the 
old inventories as scritore, scredoar, screetor, 
scrittore, scriptore, scritory, and scrutour, 
we are forced to the painful conclusion 


LANCIA 


METROPOLITAN MUSDUM 


butterfly table. Above, a card 


DANERSKE FURNITURD IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING STUDIO 






that our honored forefathers were far from 
being on familiar terms with the science of 
orthography. 

The early scrutoirs were of three types: 
the first had a vertical, falling front; the 
second, a slant top and ball feet; and the 
third, a slant top and turned legs. After 
1700 the desk was frequently surmounted 
by a cupboard for books, and the scrutoir 
became the familiar secretary. 

Although the bureau desk itself origi- 
nated in France, whence it was borrowed 
by both England and America, the block 
front seen on many of the finest examples 
is believed to have been developed on this 
side of the ocean. It was applied also to 
knee-hole dressing-tables—another Ameri- 
can invention—chests of drawers, and 
highboys, the last-named being merely 
chests of drawers mounted on legs. 

The graceful butterfly table also was 
a product of native genius. An example, 
with leaves dropped, may be noted at the 
top of the page, and at the bottom of the 
page a little, spread-leg table with a key- 
shaped drawer, the original of which was 
made in Connecticut about 1690. The 
Windsor and slat-back chairs are Colonial 
adaptations of English models, the Ameri- 
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DANERSK FURNITURE IN GOOD HOUSE KEEPING STUDIO 


can form of Windsor being 
more attractive as well as 
more comfortable than _ its 
British prototype. The curly 
maple highboy at the bottom 
of the same page (curly maple 
was the “satinwood” of 
America, and original exam- 
ples are much prized), and the 
quaint tavern bed, chintz- 
covered rocker, and delightful 
dresser or sideboard on the 
page opposite—all prove that, 
contrary to popular belief, 
the early Colonial cabinet- 
makers were by no means 
crude and untutored artisans, 
as popularly supposed, but ex- 
pert craftsmen whose products 
compared favorably in work- 
manship with those of their 
Dutch and English rivals. It 
is interesting to note that these and other 
early American pieces are being reproduced 
with scrupulous attention to finish and 
structural detail as well as to design. 

New York having been settled by the 
Dutch, it was natural that the furniture 
first produced should be modeled after that 
of the homeland. A little after the middle 
of the seventeenth century, English and 
Dutch characteristics began to be curiously 
blended, so that it is not unusual to find 
such singular composites as chairs with 
pure Dutch backs and Jacobean legs. 

The late settlement of Pennsylvania pre- 
vented the popularizing of Jacobean styles, 
but furniture of the William and Mary 
type was both imported and manufactured, 
as were pieces of Queen Anne and, a little 
later, of Chippendale design. Native 
black walnut was used. extensively, and 
mahogany was (Continued on page 92) 
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The chairs on this page are re- 

productions of American types. 

Above, 18th-century highboy 
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E have just finished build- 

ing what we consider the 

ideal summer vacation 

shack for two people. 
Never having built anything before, 
it seemed a simple enough thing to 
get what you wanted if you knew what 
you wanted—but it wasn’t. Before 
we finished I decided: that the only 
comfortable universe to build in 
would be a four-dimensional one 
where you could step out without 
doors and up without stairs. You 
would imagine that a staircase was 
an easy thing to plan, wouldn’t you? 
However, in our case, if you started 
it two feet to the right, it ended under 
the eaves. Two feet to the left, it 
would cross a window. But it had to 
go to the left in order not to block the 
kitchen door, therefore a turn in it 
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Solving the 
Vacation 
Problem 


By 
Alice Melville 


In a corner of the living-room above 
may be seen the stairs which lead to 
the sleeping porch. The floor plans 
show the arrangement of the room. 
The exterior of the shack was kept per- 
fectly plain to simplify construction 






became necessary. These perversities, I find, are 
common to all stairs, and an architect tells me that 
stairs are laid out first and the house built around them. 

It also developed that kitchen arrangements which 
on paper were the pinnacle of efficiency, when tried out 
experimentally on the kitchen floor would not leave 
standing room between the work-bench and the stove, 
and again that kitchen door was blocked, this time by 
the end of the built-in work-bench. ; 

Therefore I have set down the requirements and the 
way we met them, together with the difficulties en- 
countered, so that others may perhaps benefit by our 
experience. The first-named were as follows: 1. A 
large living-room using the maximum space possible. 
2. The minimum space possible for cooking and 
dressing. 3. An upstairs sleeping-porch. 4. Con- 
struction of the least expensive type compatible with 
reasonably good appearance and long life. 

These requirements have been satisfactorily met by 
a living-room 24x16, a kitchen and a dressing-room 
each eight feet square, and a sleeping-porch 16xro. 
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EB, WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 


The dressing-room, as you will see by the plan, is arranged so that 


two people can use it at the same time with perfect comfort. If you’ 


read the measurements this will not seem true, but it is. The room 
contains two sets of bureau drawers, thirty inches long. These are set 
side by side, and at each end is a cupboard with sliding shelves for shoes 
and miscellaneous articles. Over all runs a long dressing-table shelf 
seven and a half feet by twenty-three inches, making ample room for 
all the toilet articles of two persons. Above is a wide window looking 
down the valley, and at each end of the window a mirror hangs on the 
wall. Additional light comes from the smaller window to the east. 
There are two clothes closets four feet long in the dressing-room, 
each fitted with-a rod running lengthwise. Above is a shelf for hats. 
Opening out of the dressing-room is a door into the toilet-room, in 
which is installed a chemical toilet ventilated by a pipe which leads out 
under the eaves. The toilet-room has an outside door and a window. 
In the angle formed by the closet and toilet-room walls, the floor has 
been boxed up for five inches and covered with zinc to form the bottom 
of the shower. A drain runs from this under the house. ‘The shower 
is a rubber hose attached to the water-barrel on the sleeping-porch and 
fitted with a spray attachment. There is also in this space a drop shelf 
hooked back against the wall to be let (Continued on page 90) 
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Combined simplicity, sincerity, 
and suppression of every un- 
necessary detail resulted in the 
charming room at top of the page 


A fine consistency is apparent 
in the design of the mantel 
shown above, which is in perfect 
keeping with its surroundings 


By combining the living and din- 
ing-roc as, as at left, an enor- 
mous gain is made in the feel- 
ing of spaciousness and freedom 
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A quarter of an hour 


Olivia’s heart. 


“You are going away?”’ He nodded. 


“Yes, my dear. 


afterward Alexis appeared, dressed not in his customary flannels, but in the blue 


I have to.” ‘“‘Why? What 
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Résumé of the Beginning 
LEXIS TRIONA sat writing at his 
bare little table in the Vanloo 
Hotel. Suddenly he discovered 
that he could no longer breathe 
in the stuffy bedroom. Impatiently he 
rose and threw back the curtains. It was 
moonlight, and instantly the desire for 
freedom beset him. He ‘ook his hat and 
departed for the street. 

It was three days since he had seen 
Olivia Gale, and already he was missing 
her like food and drink. It was too soon 
to call again on a girl he had met only 
twice, but the desire for her presence was 
pervs: It was late, after midnight, 


but he might at least go and look at the 
house where she lived, and so, as he swung 
down the long streets almost deserted at 
this hour, his thoughts were as gaily joyous 
as any young troubadour’s of a century ago. 
He was nearing her house when a taxi 
passed him, passed with the splintering 
of glass and a half-stifle scream. The 
driver stopped and there, far in the moon- 
light, stood Olivia, and emerging after her 
a man. 
Triona rushed up. 
asked. - 
“This man insulted me,” she answered. 
Like a streak of swift vengeance, Triona 


“What is it?” he 


was upon him. One clean-cut blow and. 


Triona offered 
Her home was only a 


helay flat on the sidewalk. 
his arm to Olivia. 
few steps beyond. a 

With burning cheeks she told her story. 
She had gone to a night club with her 
friend Lydia and Sydney Rooke, Lydia’s 
suitor. Tired but not wishing to bring 
them from a party which they evidently 
enjoyed, she had accepted the escort of 
Mavenna, a friend of Rooke’s whom she 
had met several tmes. Half-way home, 
she had become frightened. By the time 
they had reached her street, she was 
terrified. Reaching for her slipper, she 
had broken the window with its heel. And 
the rest was Triona’s story, not hers. 





serge suit of their wedding day. The sight of it struck a chill through 


has happened?”’ “I can’t tell you, dear. 


It’s from the Foreign Office”’ 
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Olivia went upstairs in a mood in which 
fright and joy were mingled. The incident 
with Mavenna was a memory that made 
her cheeks burn with shame, but the 
thought of her deliverer brought a smile 
to her lips. She had already admired him, 
charmed by the amiable personality of 
the young author, as well as by the terrible 
and mysterious story of his war expe- 
rience, known to every reader of ‘“Through 
Blood and Snow.”’ Now she saw him as a 
hero, and liking ran on fast to something 
deeper and stronger. 

Fate conspired to make her admire him 
more and more. She was a_healthy- 
minded country girl, come to London to 


get more out of life than was possible in 
her home village, but she was never one 
of the fast London set into which Lydia 
had introduced her. The experience with 
Mavenna had given her a distaste for all 
Lydia’s circle. Of all the men she knew, 
none seemed so earnest, so intelligent, so 
brave, so admirable as the young author. 
More and more often she saw him, tasting 
again the intellectual companionship she 
had not known since her mother died. 
It was only a few weeks until he was 
reading her his book as he wrote it, until 
they were calling each other Olivia and 
Alexis, and the old story of love in spring- 
time was coming true again, for them. 


Chapter XI 


OMEWHERE on the south coast, 
screened from the vulgar by the trap 
of a huge watering-place, is a long, thin, 
sandy promontory, sticking out to sea like 
an innocent rib of wilderness. There are 
no taverns, no boarding houses, no lodg- 
ings. One exclusive little hotel rules the 
extreme tip of the tongue of land in consort 
with the miniature jetty and quay. The 
rest of the spit is peppered with a score of 
little, shy houses, each trying to hide itself 
from its neighbors in the privacy of its own 
sand-pit. If your house is on the more 
desirable side of it, you can look out over 
the vastness of the sea with the exhilarating 
certainty that there is nothing but blue 
water between you and the coast of Africa. 
If your house is, less fortunately, on the 
other side, your view commands a spacious, 
isle-studded harbor fringed by distant blue 
and mysterious hills. But it is given to 
any one to walk out of the back of his little 
hermitage and, standing in the dividing 
road, to enjoy in half a minute both aspects 
at once. It is called esoterically by its fre- 
quenters,“‘The Point,” so that the profane, 
map-hunting, may not discover its where- 
abouts. 

Just high enough to be under the lee of 
a sand-hill, with its front windows and ve- 
randa staring at the African coast some 
thousand miles away, stood the tiniest, 
most fragile, and most absurd of the habita- 
tions. Its name was Quien Sabe, sugges- 
tive of an imaginative abandonment of 
search after nomenclature by the original 
proprietor. 

“A house called Quien Sabe—”’ 
Alexis. 

“Ts the house for us,”’ cried Olivia, aglow. 

They took it at once, without question. 
It wasn’t as if it were an uncertain sort of 
place like “Normanhurst”’ or “Sea-View.” 
The name proclaimed frankly the certainty 
of venturesomeness. And Alexis Triona, 
sitting on the scrubby grass and sand, his 
back against the little veranda, the in- 
finite sea and all the universe enveloped 
in still moonlight, laughed the laugh of 
deep happiness at their childish inspiration. 
He rolled, licked, and lit the final cigarette. 
Tobacco was good. Better was this‘August - 
night of velvet and diamonds. Below, the 
little, stone groin shone like onyx. The 
lazy surf of ebb-tide far away on the sands 
of a tiny bay glimmered like the foam in 
fairyland. 

Only half the man’s consciousness al- 
lowed itself to be drenched with the beauty 
of the night. The other half remained alert 
to a voice, to a summons, to something 
more rare and exquisite than the silver air 
and murmuring sea and the shine of all the 
stars. A few minutes before, languorous 
by his side, she had been part and parcel 
of it all. The retreating ripple of wave had 
melted into the softness of her voice. 
Her laughing eyes had gleamed importance 
in the stellar system. The sweet throb 
of her body, as she had reclined, his arm 
about her, was rhythmic with the pulsation 
of the night. 

And now she had gone; gone just for 
a few moments; until she would divinely 
break the silence by the little staccato cry 
of his name; but nevertheless, her gD Ory 
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severance had robbed this outer world of 
half its beauty. He had, consciously, to 
supply her to give meaning to this w onder 
of amethyst and aquamarine and onyx 
and diamond and pearl and velvet and the 
infinite message of the immensities coming 
through the fr iendly silence of the moon. 

They had been matried all of a sudden, 
both caught up on the wings of adventure. 
They were young, free as air. Why 
should they wait? They kept it secret, 
a pair of romantics. Only Blaise Olifant, 
summoned from Medlow, and Janet 
Philmore were admitted into the con- 
spiracy and attended the wedding. At 
first Olivia had twinges of conscience. Asa 
well-conducted young woman she ought to 
ask her old friend, Mr. Trivett, to ‘stand 
in loco parentis and give her away. But 
then there would be Mrs. Trivett and the 
girls to reckon with. Mr. Fenmarch, left 
out, might take offense. The news, too, 
would run through every Medlow parlor. 
Old John Freke, in his weekly letter to 
Lydia, would be sure to allude to the 
matter, and it was Lydia and the galley 
that she most desired to keep in ignorance. 
So they were married by special license 
at the church in Ashley Place, one quiet, 
sunny morning, in the presence of Myra 
and the two witnesses they had convened. 

As they emerged into the sunshine after 
the ceremony, Olifant said to her, “T’ve 
never been so reluctant to give anything 
away in my life.’’ 

She asked a laughing “Why?” 

“Dog in the manger, I suppose,” he 
smiled whimsically. “T shall-feel more of 
a bachelor than ever when I get back.” 

“You needn’t, unless you like.” She 
motioned slightly with her head toward 
Janet, talking to Alexis, a few feet away. 
“T’ve not been too busy to think of match- 
making. She’s the dearest of girls.” 

“But not my landlady.” 

Her happy laughter rippled forth, calling 
the others near. ‘He wants a law for- 
bidding the marriage of landladies. But 
think of the advantage. Now you can 
have your landlady to stay with you— 
in strict propriety—if you will ask us.” 

“T settled that with Alexis last night,” 
said he. 

Three taxis were waiting. One for the 
bride and bridegroom. One, already piled 
with luggage, for Myra, who after being 
fervently kissed in the ves- 
try by Olivia, had said by 
way of congratulation, 

“Well, dearie, it’s better 
than being married in a Reg- 
istry Office,” and had gone 
forth unemotionally to see 
that the trunks were still 
there. 

And one for Olifant and 
Janet. They drove to the 
station, to the train which 
was to take them on their 
way to the home which in 
their romanticism they had 
never troubled to see, 

“Ym sure it’s all right,” 
said Janet, who had been 
responsible for their taking 
Quien Sabe. “Father and 
Tl be at the Point in a 
fortnight. If you don’t want 
to see us, tie a white satin 

bow on the gate, and we 
won’t mind a bit.” 

For General Philmore was 
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the happy owner of one of the little hermit- 
ages on the Point and, like a foolish old sol- 
dier, lived there in holiday times, instead of 
letting it for the few weeks at the yearly 
rental of his London flat. 

“It’s not a palace, Mr. Triona,” she 
said. 

“What has. it to do with me?” he 
answered. “A dream-nest in a cliff for this 
bird-wife of mine is all I ask for.” 

Olivia’s eyes smiled on’ him. She 
slipped her hand through the crook of his 
arm in the pride of possession. 

“Did you ever hear such an undomesti- 
cated pronouncement?” she laughed. 
“We're going to change all that.” 

And the train carried them off to the 
great wonder and change of their lives. 

The train out of sight, Blaise Olifant 
stuck in his pocket the handkerchief he 
had been waving, and turned with a sigh. 
“T hope she'll be happy.” 

“Why shouldn’t she?” 
Philmore. 

“T know of no reason,” 
was expressing a hope.” 

He saw her to her homeward-bound 
omnibus and walked somewhat moodily 
on hisroad. After a day or two, the plea- 
sures of London proving somewhat savor- 
less, he returned to Medlow. But the 
Towers no longer seemed quite the same. 
He could not tell why. The house had 
lost fragrance. 


asked Janet 


he replied. “I 


EANWHILE the pair had gone to 
their little toy home whose question- 
ing name pointed to mystery. There were 
just three rooms in it, all opening on a 
veranda full in sight—save for the con- 
figuration of globe--of the African coast. 
On this veranda, sitting back, they lost sight 
of the whin-grown slope and the miniature, 
sandy cove beneath, and their world was 
but a welter of sea, and its inhabitants 
but a few gulls, sweeping and swirling 
past them with a shy friendliness in their 
yellow eyes. In a dip of the sand-hill 
just behind this elementary dwelling and 
communicating with it by a short, covered 
way, stretched an old railway carriage 
divided into kitchen, pantry, bathroom, 
and bunks. 
Nothing could be nearer to Triona’s 
dream-nest in a cliff. Their first half- 
hour’s exploring, hand in hand, was that 
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By James Leroy Stockton 


In country lanes he pitied lambs thin fleeced; 
He pitied wounded butterflies denied 
The rapture of the flight their torn wings tried, 
The nectar of their fairy-flitting feast. 

The city’s stream of want that never ceased, 


The keen-eyed blind, the mendicant who lied— 
These hardened him, till all the human tide 
Of need could pass, his pity unreleased. 

O City! 
Thy common sight of woe one can not heal, 
Hand over such a hopeless heritage? 
Must he become indifferent to pain, 
Who once, suffused with tenderness, could feel 
Compassion for a linnet drenched with rain? 


Must thy cheats so hard to gage, 





- Myra, 
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of children let -loose in a fairy-tale castle. 

“There’s only one: egg-cup,” croaked - 
surveying an exiguous row of 
crockery. 

“How many more do we want?” cried 
Olivia. “We can only eat one egg at a 
time.” 

They passed out and stood on the edge 
of their small domain, surveying the sandy 
beach and the seaweed and shell-encrusted 
groin and the limitless sea, and breathed 
in the soft, salt wind of all the heavens 
sweeping through their hair and garments, 
and he put his arm around her and kissed 
her—and he laughed and said, looking into 
her eyes, 

“Sweetheart, Heaven is empiyg anid. all 
the angels are here.” 

On sunny days they lived in the sea, 
drying themselves on their uindiseuebed: 


half-moon of beach. 


“Where did you learn to swim?” she 
asked. 

He hesitated for a second, casting atk her 
one of his. swift, half- furtive glances. 
Then he replied, “Tn the Volga.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘You’re always romantic. 
T learned at commonplace Llandudno.” 

“Where’s your sense of relativity, be- 
loved?” said he. “In Central Russia, 
one regards the coast of Wales as fantastic 
fairyland.” 

“Still you can go to Llandudno tomorrow 
if you like—taking me with you of course— 
but I shall never swim in the Volga—or 
the Caspian Sea—or Lake Baikal—or any 
of those places with names that mere 
haunted me since I was a little girl.” 

“One of these days we'll go. It may be 
some years, but eventually Russia must 
have a settled government—and | we'll ; 
still be young.” 

The sun and the hot sand on which she 
lay, adorable in deep-red bathing kit and 
cap, warmed her through and through, 
flooding her with sense of physical well- 
being. It was impossible that she should 
ever grow old. 

“It’s something to look. forward ‘to, 7 
she said. 

It took some days to arouse her e a 
sense of the outer world. A letter from 
Lydia reminded her of her friend’s pleasant 
ignorance. With: the malice of the un- 
regenerate feminine, she wrote: 

“T’m so sorry I can’t be bridesmaid as you 

had arranged. HowcanI,see- 
ing that I am married myself? 
It happened all in a hurry as 
_ the beautiful things in life do. — 
The fuss of publicity would — 
have soiled it. That’s why — 
we told nobody. This is- © 
much better than Dinard’— 
Sidney Rooke’s selection for 
the honeymoon. “T haven’t 
\. worn a hat since I’ve been 
here, and my way of dressing - 
for dinner is to put ona 


a mackintosh, for we love to | 
dine on the. ‘veranda when — 
it rains. It rained so hard 
last night that we had to fix” 

up an umbrella to the cei E 
like a chandelier to ¢ 
the water coming throug! 
the roof. So you will “s 

that Alexis and I are perfe 
happy. By the way, I’ve 
told you what my nar 
It is Mrs. Triona— ” 














pair of stockings aa 3 ¢ 


Alexis Triona’s real record was one that no man need be ashamed of. 


Why, then, the fiction? 


wae 


ee 


Sitting there 


in the uncompromising reality of his mother’s kitchen, he strove for the first time to answer the question 


And so on and so on at the dictate of 
her dancing gladness, freakishly picturing 
Lydia’s looks of surprise, distaste, and 
reprobation as she read the letter. Yet 
she finished graciously, acknowledging 
Lydia’s thousand kindnesses, for according 
to her lights Lydia had done her best to 
put her on the only path that could be 
trod by comely and well-dressed woman. 

She sealed up her letter, and coming out 
on the veranda where Alexis was correcting 
the proofs of an article, told him all 
about it. 

“Don’t you think we ought to please 
Lydia, and go to Dinard and wear wonder- 
ful clothes, and mix with fashionable folk, 
and have expensive meals and gamble in 
the Casino, and dance and do our duty as 
self-respecting people?” 

“You have but to change yourself into 
whatever fairy thing youlike, my princess,” 
said he, “and I will follow you. Where 
you are, the world is. Where you are not, 


there is the blankness of before creation.” 

Sitting, that night, with his back against 
the veranda, he thought of this speech of 
the afternoon.. Formulated a bit self- 
consciously, it was nevertheless true. The 
landscape, no matter what it was, existed 
merely as a setting for her. Even in this 
jeweled wonder of moonlit sea, there was 
the gap of the central gem. 

He rolled and lit another cigarette— 
this time, surely, the very last. Why she 
took so-long to disrobe, he never strove 
to conjecture. Her exquisite feminine 
distance from him was a conception too 
tremulous to be gripped with a rough 
hand and brutally examined. That was 
the lure and the delight of her, mystical, 
paradoxical—he could define it only 
vaguely as the nearness of her set in a far- 
off mystery. At once she was concrete 
and strong as the sea, and as elusive as the 
will-o’-the-wisp of his dreams. ‘Thus the 
imaginative lover; the man who, by 


imagining fantasies to be real, had made 
them real; who, grasping realities, had 
woven round them the poet’s fantasy 

And meanwhile Olivia, secure in her 
happiness, kept him waiting and dreaming 
because she had made a romantic vow 
to record, before going to sleep, each day’s 
precious happenings in a diary which she 
kept under lock and key in her dressing- 
case. She wrote sitting up in bed, and 
now and then she sniffed and smiled as 
the soft air came through the open window 
laden with the perfume of the cigarette. 


XII 


N the course of time, Janet Philmore 
and her attendant father, the General, 
arrived at their house on the Point, and 
as Olivia, apprised of their advent, did 
not tie a white satin bow on her gate, 
General and Miss Philmore left cards on 


the newly-wedded couple, or, more ex- 
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actly, a penciled leaf torn out of a note 
book. 

Thus arose a little intimacy which Olivia 
encouraged on Alexis’ account. Had not 
her father and brothers trained her in the 
ways of men, one of which vital ways was 
that which led to the social intercourse 
of man with man? Besides, it was a law 
of sex. If she had not a woman to talk 
to, she declared, she would go crazy. 

The magic of the halcyon days was in- 
tensified by the satisfaction of these sex 
cravings which Olivia had enunciated. 
In the deeps of her soul she could find no 
consuming passion for sitting scorched in 
a boat with a baited and contemptuously 
disregarded line between expectant finger 
and thumb. Similarly, Alexis could not 
vie with Olivia in concentration of being 
over the pattern and the manufacture 
by knitting of gaudy-hued, silk jumpers. 
His infatuated eye marveled at the delicate 
swiftness of her fingers, at the magical 
development of the web that was to encase 
her adorable body. But his heart wasn’t 
in it. Janet’s was. And General Phil- 
more brought to the hooking of bass the 
earnest singleness of purpose that, vague 
years ago, had enabled him to ensnare 
thousands of Huns in barbed-wire netting. 

The primitive laws of sex asserted them- 
selves to the common happiness. The men 
hunted—as a matter of fact, fished——for 
food; the women fashioned garments out 
of raw material. We can’t get away from 
the essentials of the stone age. And why 
in the world should we? 

But—and here comes the delight of the 
reactions of civilization—invariably, the 
last quarter-hour of these exclusive sex- 
communings was filled with boredom and 
impatience. Alone at last, they would 
throw themselves into each other’s arms 
with unconscionable gracelessness and say, 
“Thank Heaven, they’ve gone!’ And 
then the sun would shine more brightly, 
and the lap of the waves around them would 
add buoyancy to their bodies, and Myra 
ministering to their table wants would 
assumne the guise of a high priestess con- 
secrating their intimacy, and the moon 
would invest herself with a special splendor 
in their honor. 

Now and then the four came together: 
a picnic lunch at some spot across the bay; 
a wet, after-dinner rubber at bridge, or 
an hour’s gossip of old, forgotten, far-off 
things and battles of the 
day before yesterday, or— 
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he laughed, 
touch me.”’. 

It was not idle boasting. On _ their 
next rainy-day visit to the neighboring 
town, Olivia slipped into a toy shop and 
bought the most swollenly splendid of 
these instruments that she could find, 
and Alexis played -the Marseillaise 
upon it with all the blare of a-steam orches- 
trion. 

The happy days sped by in an atmos- 
phere of love and laughter, yet filled not 
only with the sweet doings of idleness. 
Olivia discovered that the poet-artist 
must work, impelled thereto by his poet- 
artistry. He must write of the passing 
things which touched his imagination and 
which his imagination, in turn, transmuted 


“T’ve not met any one to 


into impressions of beauty. These were 


like a painter’s sketches, said he, for use in 
after-time. 

“It’s for you, my dear, that Iam making 
a hoard of our golden moments, so that 
one of these days I may lay them all at 
your feet.” 

And he must read, too. During the 
years that the locust of war had eaten, 
his educational development had stood 
still. Vast tracts of the most glorious 
literature in the world he had as yet un- 
explored. The great Elizabethan drama- 
tists, for instance. Thick, serious volumes 
from the London library strewed the 
furniture of the wind-swept sitting-room. 
Olivia, caught by his enthusiasm and 
proud to identify herself with him in this 
feeding of the fires of his genius, read with 
him, and to them together were revealed 
the clanging majesty of Marlowe, the 
subtle beauty of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
the haunting gloom of Webster. 

Once, reading Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Philaster,” he clutched her tightly with 
his left arm, while his right hand, up- 
stretched, invoked unheeding Heaven, 
and declaimed: 


: eae then have taken me some mountain 
girl, 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened 
rocks 

Whereon she dwells; that might have strewn 
my bed 

With leaves and reeds, and with the skins 
of Beasts; 

Our neighbours; and have born at her big 
breasts 

My large coarse issue! 

Free from vexation.” 


This had been a life 


“But Alexis, darling, I’m so sorry,” 
she cried. 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“You said it as if you meant it, as if it 
was the desire of your heart. I’m not a 
bit like that.” 

They laughed and kissed. A dainty 
interlude. 

“You’ve never really felt like that?” 

“Never.” 

“The idea isn’t even new,” exclaimed 
Olivia with grand inversion of chronology. 
“Tennyson has something like “it “in, 
‘Locksley Hall.’ How does it go?” 


With a wrinkling of the brow she. quoted: 


“Then the passions cramped no longer shall 
have scope and breathing space; > 


I will take some savage woman, « ‘she shall 


rear my dusky race. 
Iron-jointed, supple sinewed, they shall dive 
and they shall run, 


Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl 


their lances in the sun.” 


“So he did!’ cried Triona. 
wonderful of you to remember! Why— 
the dear, beautiful, old thief!”—he forgot 
the point at issue in contemplation of the 
literary coincidence or plagiarism—“Such 
a crib! 
prudery over it! 
Elizabethan any day. 
The period-spirit? 
an Elizabethan, he would have walked 
over Beaumont and Fletcher like a Colos- 
sus, but in a world under the awe of Queen 
Victoria’s red flannel petticoat he is re- 
duced to stealing Elizabethan thunder and 
reproducing it with a bit of sheet iron aac 
a stick.” 

The book slipped to the floor, whale 
Olivia began an argument on the morality 
of plagiarism. How far was a man justified 
in stealing another man’s idea, working 
up another man’s material? 

His sudden and excited defense of the 
plagiarist surprised her. He rose, strode 
about the room, and, talking, grew elo- 
quent; quoted Shakespeare as the great 
exemplar of the artist who took his goods 
from everywhere he found them. 

Olivia, knowing his joy in conversational 
fence, made smiling attack. ‘In the last 
three hundred years we have developed a 
literary conscience.’ 

“A commercial matter,” he declared. 
“A question of copyright. I grant ‘that. 
You have no right to exploit another man’s 

ideas to his material loss. 
But take a case like this” — 


Yet isn’t it funny? 





in the General’s house—a ly 








little idle music. There it 
was that Olivia discovered 
another accomplishment in 
her wonderful husband. He 
could play, sensitively, by 
ear—knowledge of notated 
music he disclaimed— 
racking the air with the 
poignant melancholy of 
Russian folk-songs, and in 
a Puckish twinkle setting 
their pulses dancing with 
a mad, modern rhythm of 
African savagery. 

“But, dear, what else 
can you do?” she asked, 
after the first exhibition of 
this unsuspected gift. 
“Tell me, for these 
shocks aren’t good for my 
health.” 

“On the mouth-organ,” 








WRECKAGE 


OULD you give up your child to 
another woman even though you. 
knew that she would have advantages 
you could never give her, and that 
with you life would be only a succes- 
sion of shabby boarding-houses? And 
if you could, would you have the right? 
Never was the problem more appeal- 
ingly presented than in this new story 
by Mary Synon, to appear in June. . 
Watch for Peggy and her Diese 





seconds—“on the spur of the 


moment. It must have hap- 
pened a. thousand times in 
the war. An unknown dead 


man just a kilometre away 
_ from a bleak expanse of 
_ waste covered with thou- 
sands of dead men. - Some 
one happens” upon him. 


“cation. Finds nothing | of 
any use or interest save a 


his skin. He glances through 
the book and sees at once 
~ that it is no ordinai 








‘lets—so many miles?» 


forth—but something q l nS 


“How 


With the early Victorian veil of. 
Oh, lord, give me the 


If Tennyson had been 


he paced before her for a few” 


little note-book, with leaves. sy 
of the thinnest. paper, next 


-of: war—discomfort OBI 
arch 
—morale of the men and so 
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Swinnerton— More 
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THIS LADY GOAT AT BUTTING WAS WOEFULLY ADEPT. 

THE KIDS SHE BUMPED WERE SORE FOR DAYS AND DAYS. 

YET: THEY LOVED HER AND AGREED SHE WAS SWEETAND LOVELY 'CEPT 
SHE. WAS MUCH,OH,MUCH Too FORWARD IN HER WAYS. 


OF COURSE, THE UTTLE Boy !S NOTAFRAID 
WHEN HE HEARS THE THUNDER BANG AND ROLL. 
OH, NO,!INDEED. HES NOT DISMAYED ; 

THERE |S NO FEAR IN HIS LITTLE SOUL. 

BUT THE THOUGHT TO HiM HAS JUST OCCURRED 
THAT JO HIS HOME ON THE MESAS RIM 

HE'D BEST BE FLIVING SWIFT AS A SIRD 
‘CAUSE HIS MOTHER MIGHT BE NEEDING HIM. 
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By Thomas B. Lamb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below 15 to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 

white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 

and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 

aun back of screen, Cut film carefully and paste ends as 

c SS . indicated, eee oe eee and pull slowly 

WR e "| é to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 

rs S\\ WLLL LAL, screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 

7 is OOS marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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of. women every- 


Congressional Club 


At the Spring 
Breakfast of the 
Congressional Club, 
described in this 
letter, Mrs. Harding 
was toasted by Mrs. 
Lenroot: ‘‘The wife 
of the President of 
the United States, 
our first guest of 
honor, has won for 
herself the affec- 
tionate admiration 


where. We of the 





are especially proud 
tnat she belonged 
to us before she be- 
longed to the 
nation. She is our 
First Lady!’ But in 
addition to her oth- 
er honors Mrs. Har- 
ding is First Lady in 
the Land to the 
Girl Scouts of 
America; she is 
photographed here 
in her uniform as 
commander in chief 
of the society 


© EDMONSTON FROM INTERNATIONAL 


deerieTsS from a Senator's Wife 


By 


EAR RUTH: 
A big bunch of yellow daffo- 


dils, fragrant as we never have 


them in New England, which 
were sent to me yesterday from a Georgia 
garden, served as a lovely reminder that 
spring Is on its way: and now that your 
letter has come bringing with it the breath 
of your Virginia apple orchards, I find my 
thoughts turning persistently and envi- 


ously southward. Yes—a little later I 


think I can run down at least for a week- 
end. Every time I lament that the Con- 
necticut Valley is so far away, I rejoice 
that Virginia is so near. But meanwhile 
I am hastening to write you, as clearly as 


I can, an account of the final sessions of 
‘the Disarmament Conference, so that you 
_ may discuss them with your club before I 


can come and speak about them in person. 
And I hope I can clear up for you some 


_ of those “technicalities” in which you say 


you have become so involved, after reading 
column after column in the newspapers, 


Frances Parkinson 


that you are a little hazy as to what 
actually has been accomplished, and 
utterly in despair of ever understanding 
it more clearly. 

You girls always used to make fun of 
me at a party, saying that I was so afraid 
that I might miss something that I was 
usually the first to arrive and the last to 
leave! But I assure you that my early 
fondness for getting all I could out of any 
occasion stood me in good stead at the 
Fifth Plenary Session, which was so long 
that one jocular correspondent described 
it as “an endurance test.’”” Though the 
hall was two-thirds empty before it was 
over, I stayed on to the very end and would 
not have missed a minute of it, for history 
was made before our eyes that morning 
with a rapidity and a magnitude which it 
seldom attains. There were more women 
present than at the earlier sessions, as the 
strict rules became somewhat relaxed as 
time went on, so the galleries were bright 
with color, and the comfortable appearance 


Keyes 


of Mrs. Coolidge knitting throughout the 
long proceedings, and Mrs. Longworth 
with her hat off—both sitting in Mrs. 
Harding’s box—gave an almost homelike 
atmosphere to the occasion! 

The first subject taken up by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Hughes, was that of Chira. The 
resolutions in regard to post-offices, to 
armed forces, to the so-called “Open 
Door,” to railroads, to publicity, ‘with 
respect to all matters affecting the political 
and other international obligations of 
China and the several Powers in relation 
to China,” and to radio stations, - were 
introduced, and each Power in turn 
assented to them. And then, followed by 
a storm of applause, came the long-awaited 
and eagerly-hoped for announcement that 
“Conversations (isn’t that a delightfully 
informal word to apply to them?) had been 
had between the representatives of China 
and Japan for the purpose of settling the 
controversy which had arisen in relation 
to Shantung.” (Continued on page I54) 








A black satin hat deserts the straight and 
narrow path and flutes its wide brim on one 
side while encirclingits crown with pink grebe 
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The summer mode of the Parisian takes color from the Far East 


and many hats and frocks gaily fly the red flag 


EDITED. BY FUEL bese ena 


Evelyn Varon, who is using several new straws 
this season, designs a veritable halo of orange 
Bankok straw and finishes it with pink roses 
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A ribbon ruche brim is a Germaine Pages con- 
wibulion to the spring mode, and this black straw 
as becomingly encompassed with old blue ribbon 


Paris goes far ae for es and only 
the East could have suggested rolled brown taf 


arranged turbanwise with a fy coceiat ee re 
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Very much of the moment is the 
combination of silk bodice embroi- 
dered in primitive colorings with 
apron-fronted skirt. of dark blue 


Suits have devious ways of achiev- 
ing a low waist-line, and this beige 
covert cloth suit ties on the hips 
with straps of self material 
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Top Center. “Carry On” is the motto of this red Kasha cloth suit 
lined with foulard and worn with a hat of the same shade, while the 
umbrella is nol only red linen but has a red lacquer handle as well 


Tivelyn Varon put a feather in the cap of the mode when she caught 
a strange, white bird on ils downward swoop and perched it rak- 
ishly on the softly-curling brim of a hat of white straw or satin 





Susy surrounds a black straw crown with a youthful satin petal 
brim, while in the toque of brown grosgrain ribbon with silk cords 
\ “EVELYN YARON. terminating in tassels, she favors the austerity of balanced trimming . Bee 










Lhe Sports Suit of the Parisian Grows More 
Conventional in Line But Takes a 


Sporting Chance on Color 


The Parisian idea of combining two fabrics in one frock finds ex- 
pression in this smart sports suit with a skirt of coarse green cheviot 
block-checked in yellow, and a plain yellow coat collared, cuffed, and 
sashed with the. same gay material and finished with a fringe 


Jenny had a brilliant idea when she made a sports coat of a soft, 
red woolen material and lined and faced it with. yellow. The 
sports coat is of a type that will prove a serious rival to the 
sweater for “after the game’ and “looking on at the game’’ occasions 


“Red Paris” is causing far more commotion in the world of fashiow 
than “Red Russia’ ever did, for she gains more devotees every day. 
Worth’s contribution to the Red Republic is a sports suit begwilingly 
collared with white to match the fine, white stripe in the material 


HERE seems to be a consensus 
of opinion that the spring and 
summer fashions are among 
the most wearable and attrac- 

tive that we have had in some seasons. 
Perhaps it is that they appeal to 
American taste, but certain it is that 
they have some bright, new notes of 
change that will be welcomed. 


Hats and the Color Question 


Hats, for instance, are delight- 
fully different from those of early 
spring. The small hat with turned-up 
brim, which we have worn and which 
has many delightful variations for 
the spring, is going to find a rival 
as the season advances in the broad- 
brimmed, sailor shape. It is, after 
all, quite natural that as the skirts 
become longer and wider, the broader- 
brimmed hat finds its place in the 
silhouette. These hats, which are 
mostly of straw, will look charming 
with the dresses of Canton crépe or 
Kasha cloth, matching perhaps the 
dark fabric and relieved by a single 
bunch of gay flowers which repeat the 
bright color note of the primitive 
embroidery or beading, which is so 
noticeable a feature of the frocks. 

In speaking of colors, they deserve 


more than a mere word, for the 
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Summer Suits, Coats and even Hats Steer a 
Straight Course, and Brilliant Colors 
Alternate With Black and White 


Suzy extends an ingeniously folded hat of fine black straw far over BUzY 
the eyes, and emphasizes her point with a flat, grosgrain ribbon bow. 
A tailored overblouse from Chanel, of beige crépe de Chine, is bound 
all about with black and has a high, folded stock that is entirely new 


Picoted loops of itself are the unusual and only trimming that Rolande 
permils this model of gray wool cloth, which illustrates just how 
high a collar will be and haw smart af rock can be when it has no 
color other than its own, for even the girdle cords are of self material 


yo 


Itis a sophisticated dresser who chooses a bright green moufflon coat with 
a girdle of black and white wool embroidery and a scarf collar fringed with 
green: while the suit of havana brown crepe morocain with cut-out squares 
over brown silk tries to be demure, but succeeds only in being smart 
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CHANEL 


somber black in which Paris, and to a 
limited extent the rest of the world, 
has robed itself for some years past, 
has gone as suddenly as it came, and 
we find the pendulum swinging to the 
other extreme. The bright reds in 
various tones—the vivid japanese red 
perhaps being the favorite—are used 
not only in the bright-colored em- 
broideries which we find everywhere, 
but as facings for revers or panels, 
the upper part of frocks, for hats, 
and sometimes for the heel of a shoe. 

Many of the hats are rather star- 
tling in their intensity, but after the 
somber tones of the past seasons, 
they come as rather an agreeable sur- 
prise. If you feel that you wish to 
look quite different this season, in- 
dulge in one of these new, gay hats. 


Suits Come into Their Own 


There is quite a different feeling 
about suits this spring. There was a 
\ time when they were the back-bone 
of every wardrobe, but during the last 
two years the dress and separate coat, 
or the cape worn with a one-piece 
dress, have somewhat replaced them. 
This spring, however, we find the 
three-piece costume, consisting of a 
waist and skirt with a coat to match, 


or waist and skirt with cape to match, 
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A black lace cape that extends to the wrists, 
forming new and decorative sleeves, ts 
Jenny’s latest idea for a white crepe de 
Chine frock with a silk and straw girdle 


Rolande intercepts this slim, black satin 
frock with a white pearl and bead girdle low 
on the hips, and adds a hanging panel of 
white crepe georgetle that falls below the hem 


Taking the point that two fabrics are better 
than one, Rolande makes the bodice of white 
crepe de Chine embroidered in jet, and the 
skirt with its apron top of black mousseline 


JENNY 


holding first place in the fashions. An 
interesting thing about the dress is that 
the waist and skirt are frequently of dif- 
ferent materials and sometimes of different 
colors—but of that, more later. 

The French suit models are more in- 
teresting this spring than they have been 
for many seasons past, and are particularly 
wearable. The predominating note is the 
loose, unbelted coat, narrow on the 
shoulders and flaring about the hip-line. 
For every-day wear the light beige vies 
with the blacks and blues though both 
light and dark fabrics show a trimming 
of embroidery or braiding which gives a 
note of color. The materials, it is to be 
noted, are usually of the rougher weave, 
homespuns, wool crépes and Kasha cloth 
being newer than the tricotines. 

Side by side with suits of this character 
are the tweed suits, which will be worn for 
town and country alike. The American — 
woman is finding this tailor-made suit of 
a durable material, which is equally smart 
in the somber mixtures or the bright 
colors, blues, greens, mauve, and even 
pinks—not only a serviceable garment, 
but a very becoming one. Throughout the 
winter it has been worn as much along 
Fifth Avenue as in the country places and 
undoubtedly will hold a very big place 
this summer. (Continued on page 147) 
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HO Hh MOME DRESSMAKER 


nee aha ire ao ardrobe in Themselves 
Combine Two Fabrics With Equal Success 


HIS month the gowns chosen for 

the woman who is clever with 

her: needle cover three of the 

most important needs of the 
summer: a dress with a matching coat— 
one of the big style tendencies of the year— 
which is equally suitable in design for a 
cloth or a cotton material; a one-piece 
frock which would be extremely attractive 
in the new cotton ratiné or cotton éponge, 
as it is variously called. This, in one of 
the soft yellows which are so smart this 
year, with the panel front, sleeves, and 
collar of white lawn, attractively tucked 
and trimmed with lace, makes one of the 
serviceable dresses which can be worn in 
either the morning or the afternoon. The 
third dress is the new type of summer 
evening gown with high neck and sleeveless 





The Parisian vogue of all-over embroidery or 
beading is achieved by combining figured and 
plain georgette. The new high neckline and 
side drape are very smart this season (M3) 









or “Everfast’ (a new fadeless cotton 
‘) makes a charming one-piece frock 
the cool freshness of tucked batiste 

ength panel, and collar and cuffs (M2) 


wie 


top, which is quite replacing the square-cut 
evening dress, except for the most formal 
affairs. This frock was inspired by one of 
the all-over embroidered frocks that are 
such a feature of the season, and shows 
how the same effect can be economically 
achieved by the use of a figured and a plain 
material. 
Dress With a Matching Coat 

First, let us discuss the coat and dress. 
This is a one-piece dress with a perfectly 
plain back and a front which has an 
applied piece simulating a vest. ‘The 
dress is slashed at the side front for the 
opening. If made of navy-blue Canton 
crépe for general wear, it would be most 
attractive with the vest and the facings 
of the coat and sleeves of the new shade of 
red (called caroubier) chiffon. This shade 
is more suggestive of cherry than the 
tomato shade we have been wearing. It 
is a clear, bright color, which is most 
attractive with navy blue and could be 
repeated for the braid or, if the Bulgarian 
colors are liked, the braid could be of 
yellow or of black, giving an added note 
of contrast, which is most effective. 

A coat of this character, which has 
flaring sleeves set into a smart, wide arm- 





hole, may be lined with chiffon, which 
forms the contrasting facings of the collar, 
revers, and cuffs. 
One-Piece Dress 
This one-piece. dress would be made, as 
described heretofore in these lessons, with 
or without a waist lining, as is found de- 
sirable. The plastron vest, if made of 
chiffon, would be charming in red as the 
red over the blue would give a very smart 
color combination. The line of the sewing 
is then concealed by the braiding, which is 
placed directly over it. A narrow, twisted 
braid of this character may be bought in 
many large shops. If not procurable, any 
narrow soutache braid can be hand twisted 
in the sewing. The same trimming outlines 
the hem of the skirt, the collar and cuffs,and 
the facings of the coat. (Cont'd on page r41) 





One-piece dress with matching coat is of navy 
Canton crépe. Caroubier red chiffon is used 
for facings and to simulate a vest. Fancy 
silk braid finishes both coat and dress (M1) 


Paper patterns for these costumes, sizes 34 to 40, 

will be sent upon receipt of 6oc for each dress 

and 30¢ for coat, or cut especially to measure 

for $1.00 Good Housekeeping gene Service 
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THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Just what the trademark—the signature of an expert to 


ready-to-wear merchandise—can mean to fashion 


O the woman who takes an intelligent 
interest in clothes, shopping takes on one 
of two aspects. It may be a real pleasure 


or a necessary labor, but few realize that 
it is almost an art. 


The Service of the Trademark 


To the woman who realizes the difficulties of 
shopping the trademark is like a sail to one lost in 
an uncharted sea. The choice is so wide in a fashion 
market as large and as extensively catered to as 
the American market, that to get the best it offers 
for the lowest possible expenditure requires a very 
definite knowledge—not only knowledge of fabrics, 
texture, and material, but of fashion, and what is 
rarer still, the power to discriminate between the 
will-o-the-wisp modes and the established vogue. 

Luckily for her who has not expert knowledge, 
exists the trademark—the signature of an expert 
to his product, testifying that he is personally 
responsible and proud of his merchandise. It is 
so good that he wants to proclaim it to the world, 
and he takes this method of signing his name to it. 
But while the trademark is the flag of the respon- 
sible manufacturer, good merchandise must be at 
once his sword, his buckler, and his shield. 

To the New Yorker, or the woman who lives in a 
great center, this knowledge, or what some call 
“the seventh sense of clothes,” will probably 
come easily, for woman is naturally clever about 
things that pertain to beauty. In the city she 
has a chance not only to see fashion as shown by 
the great Fifth Avenue shops, but to observe the 
woman of fashion under all conditions, and to 
absorb all the little conventionalities of dress that 
the woman in a small community is apt not to 
pay a great deal of attention to. 

The service that Goop HOUSEKEEPING wishes to 
render its readers is just that—to sift the mode 
down to its essentials, so that any woman can dis- 
criminate at a glance between the amusing whim- 
sicality and the concrete fashion. 


What the Manufacturer Is Doing for 
American Women 


The better, more progressive manufacturer of 
ready-to-wear clothes is making the American 
woman the best dressed woman in the world today. 
She is infinitely smarter than the Englishwoman, 
and even the Frenchwoman, whom we idealize as 
the most chic person in the world, does not outshine 
her, for once outside Paris, many Frenchwomen 
are dowdily and even badly dressed. The reason 
for this is that the wholesale manufacturer as we 
know him does not exist to any extent in Paris, 
and there is no one to bring to the provincial 
Frenchwoman the beauty that is created on her 
very doorstep. 

Of course the Parisienne is inimitable—even the 





humblest seems to absorb something of the chic 
and gaiety of Paris, and then, Paris being the cen- 
ter of the great designers of the world, the feeling 
of clothes is in the air. 


How Paris Comes to New York 


When the Paris mode is launched, who are the 
largest buyers of the most exclusive models? The 
American wholesale manufacturers who use them 
to serve not only the smart shops of Fifth Avenue, 
but the smallest dealer throughout the country, 
who is thus assured the chance to present to his 
patrons the authentic fashions—not in their exper- 
imental stage as. when the Parisienne first glimpses 
them, but crystallized and adapted to the needs 
of the everyday woman everywhere. 

Think of the vista this opens, and the process of 
elimination that takes place before the models are 
shown to the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

First, the original ideas are created in Paris, 
then the manufacturer makes his selection from 
among the models of all the designers and brings 
them to this country. He may take only one 
idea from each frock, but throughout his models 
will run the general spirit of the season’s fashion 
as it has been presented and accepted. 

Then comes Goop HOUSEKEEPING, looking at 
the question with the all-seeing eye that is trained 
to all points of view. We know Paris from many 
seasons of personal experience; we know New 
York as a New Yorker; and we know fashions 
through the eyes of an expert, watching their de- 
velopment and closely noting when and where 
each type of frock will be worn. We see collec- 
tions of thousands of styles, and when we select 
what we consider the most representative and the 
best to present to our readers, we are endeavoring 
to give them the benefit of our own wide ex- 
perience and knowledge. 

It is interesting, too, if you are far removed 
from New York, to know that the dress you are 
seeing in your local shop is an exact replica of 
the dress that a smart Fifth Avenue shop is 
showing in New York at the same time. ~ 


The National Shopping Service 


In organizing what is virtually a National 
Shopping Service, Goop HousEKEEPING is helping 
not only the woman who, being far removed from 
the great fashion centers, feels more or less depend- 
ent on New York for guidance, but any wearer of 
trademarked gowns. \ 

In nearly every district there is one store that 
carries the trademark models illustrated, and in 


most cases the gowns, if not actually in stock,’ 
can be ordered through it, but if they are unpro-- 


curable in your district, we are glad to buy them 
for you in exactly the same way as we buy the 
models shown in our New York Shopping pages. 
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Ask your local dealer for these models 
wider their trade mark name and see 
them for yourself. If he does not carry 
them, write Good Housekeeping Na- 
tioual Shopping Service, New York, 
for the name of the dealer in your 
tow or locality who does carry them. 


Exceptionally pretty is this dress of 
chambray below, with a contrast of 
black novelty stitching on the waist- 
line and pockets, as well as on 
the white organdy cuffs and collar, 
It may be had in pink, blue, 
lavender, or green, for about $4.95 


This simple dress of small-check 
gingham is ideal for house wear. 
The white piqué collar and cuffs are 
— edged with black button-hole  stitch- 
ane, and it has a black moiré tie. 
My be had in pink, blue, lav- 
ender, or grecn, for about $4.95 
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Printed voile frock in blue, green, 
lavender, pink, or brown, has or- 
gandy cuffs and collar in a harmoniz- 
ing color. About $6. Check gingham 
combined with navy drop-stitch voile 
comes in red, green, blue, or brown 
checked with navy. About $8 


White organdy collar, cuffs, and sash 
piped with color, are the smart accents 
of this practical frock of checked 
gingham, with patch pockets that 
also carry litlle organdy flaps. This 
dress comes in brown, blue, green, 
black, or red. It costs about $5 


Flowered cretonne is a gay idea for a 
house dress. This delightful low- 
waisted model has cuffs and collar of 
white poplin piped with bias binding 
to match the predominating color of 
the frock, which may be pink, blue or 
yellow. May be had for about $3.05 
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These models will be 
purchased by Good 
Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service on receipt 
of check or money- 
order. Please give 
headsize for ~ hats, 
which can not be ex- 
changed or credited 


A black Canton crépe 
frock, with cascade 
panels falling below 
the hem-line has an wn- 
derblouse of black and 
yellow crépe with the 
new full sleeve closely 
banded at the wrist. 
Sizes 34 to 4o, $58 


IN THE 


Spring frocks that meet a chilly evening without dismay, 


NEW YORK 


A new version of the 
draped, beltless frock 
sponsored by Worth is 
of navy Kasha cloth, 
and is coolly accented — 
by deep cuffs and a 
graduated side frill of 
embroidered . batiste.~ 


Sizes 34 to 38, $08 


Center: Ajuponblouse 
worn over a slip, be- 
comes a sports frock — 
when of: fine-knitted — 
wool with contrasting 
stitching. Navy or — 
henna with gray, Co- 
penhagen with navy, or 
beige with brown. $29 


SHOP Sa 
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and smart accessories for the tailored toilette a 
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Rayon silk blouse, white, orchid, Alice blue, or 

beige with Lanvin lattice collar and hand-em- 

broidered Chinese monogram, $15. Tokio straw 

hat in colors, with gray tweed facing, $12.75 
58 


ful, new designs in frocks, suits and 

accessories. The dress at the right- 
hand top of the page is of the type 
indispensable to the wardrobe of the 
woman whose business or pleasure 
takes her to town during the summer. The 
straight, beltless lines derived from a 
Worth inspiration are particularly becom- 
ing to a slender woman, but are not recom- 
mended in sizes over 38. 

Blouses have entered a new era of being 
“softly tailored” instead of ‘‘strictly tai- 
lored”—that is, they retain their simple 
tailored lines with little unusual touches 
such as the Lanvin lattice on the 


Ts shops are showing many delight- 


blouse on the left, and edge the plain little 


collar of a dimity shirt with real Irish lace. 
All blouses shown come in sizes 34 to 44. 

Tweed has held the stage all spring and 
has now invaded the millinery field. Many 
well-dressed women formerly had hats of 
tweed made by their tailors to match their 
suits, but they can now be bought ready 
to wear for very moderate prices. 







Tweed sports hat in orchid, sand, 
or rose, $5.25. Entirely hand-made, 
lace edging the Peter Pan collar, 
of white, checked dimity is exceller 
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Real filet lace trims this nightgown of pink 
or white nainsook with a square-cul neck, $3.50 
(Top left) Philippine, hand-embroidered, hand- 
sewn nightgown of batiste, $2.95; 14 lo 17 inches 


(Below) Of radium silk are these tailored bloom- 
ers in flesh color, length 25 to 27 in., $3.05; 
and the hand-embroidered, hemstitched bodice in 
black, navy, or flesh. Sizes, 36 to 40, $1.95 












A costume slip of white nainsook is indis- 
pensable to the summer wardrobe. This one, en- 
lirely hand-made, with real filet lace edge, has 
double hem to hip-line. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust, $5.50 


(Left) Batiste, hand-made envelope chemise with 
Philippine hand embroidery, 36 to 42 bust, $3.75 
(Below) Flesh crépe de Chine nightgown, Empire 
yoke with Val pattern lace, sizes 14 to 16, $7.05 


Flesh-colored crépe de Chine step-in chemise 
with Val patiern and real filet lace combined, 
$5.75. Pointed edge model in pink or white 
nainsook, real filet lace, $2.50. Sizes 36 to 4o 


(Center) As smart as it is serviceable is a hand- 
sewn petticoat of laundered batiste with Philip pine 
‘hand embroidery, 36 to 38 in., $2.95. Alhletic 
combination of striped Madras, 36 to 44, $1.25 


Philippine hand embroidery is the smart reason 
for this chemise and drawer set of batiste, hand- 
sewn throughout. Drawers 21, 23, and 25 in., 
$2.25. Regulation chemise, 36 to 44 bust, $2.45 


Bodice of washable flesh satin trimmed with 
lucked Georgette and galloon lace, 36 to 14, $3.50 
White cotton crépe nightgown bound with satin 
‘ribbon and hand feather-stitched, 14 to 17, $2.35 





It is a wise owl that is 
ap plied in brown cambric 
embroidered in yellow on 
a tan linen frock (M-o) 
(Center) A combination 
of plain and checked ging- 
ham has a black cross- 
stitch peasant medallion 
at the waist line (M-r0) 


Top right: Peasant em- 
broidery in vivid colorings 

is a smart reason for a 
white cotton frock (M-rr) 
(Center) Handkerchiefs 
are embroidered to match 
their companion frocks, 
or may be a gay accent 

to any youthful toilette - 





HANDWORK ON SUMMER FROCKS 


Below: Mary, Mary, quite contrary, embroi- 
ders her gray cré pe frock, with its full panel front, 
in uw Satin-stilch design suggesting cockle shells of 
red, blue and yellow with touches of black (M-r12). 


Left Center: Embroidered black and gold dragon- 
flies rest becomingly on a plain gingham frock 
with collar and cuffs of cream mull to match 
the slip-through sash with its side bows (M-13) 


Spring Has New Ideas For Little Girls 









Right center: This cross-barred organdy frock 
has a whole basket of embroidered flowers in pastel 
shades at the waist and dainty sprays embroi- — 
dered on the lace-edged collar and cuffs (M-14) — 


Below: Embroidered cross-stitch motifs in white 
and blue with touches of black finish the belt of — 
this blue crépe frock with its panel front and new 
double collar finished with hemstitching (M-15) 





Hot-iron transfer patterns. Group 1501, Peasant, cross-stitch, and dragonfly 
embroidery, 30c. Group 1502, Floral bowl, satin-stitch, patchwork owl and me- 
dallion on check frock, 30c. Handkerchiefs, 25c. Anne Orr, Good Housekeep- 
img. Paper patterns for frocks, 30c extra. Good Housekeeping Fashion Service. 
M-9 and 11, sizes 4 to 6. All others, sizes 6 to 12. Other sizes $r extra 
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Designs for handkerchiefs 


and pocket flaps of gray 


NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 





Needlework, by Anne 


Dress Designs by Mary H. LeSueur 
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Crossstitch peasant embroidery over canvas in 
primitive red and blue forms the center motif 
of a delightful summer luncheon set of linen 


HOW TO ORDER 


HOT-IRON TRANSFER PATTERNS FOR 
EMBROIDERY AND PATCHWORK ON THIS 
PAGE IN 3 GROUPS. GROUP 1504, 
EMBROIDERY AND PATCHWORK FOR ALL 
APRONS; 40c. GROUP 1505, HANDKERCHIEF 
DESIGNS TO MATCH APRONS AND OTHER 
HANDKERCHIEF DESIGNS; 25c. PAMPHLET 
1506, WORKING PATTERNS AND_ DIREC- 
TIONS LUNCHEON SET; 20c. PATTERNS FOR 
ALL SIX GROUPS ON THIS AND PAGE 60; 
$1.50. ANNE ORR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
PAPER PATTERNS FOR APRONS 25c EACH. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FASHION SERVICE. 


An apron of mercerized 
black poplin, with its in- 
triguing suggestion of an 
inverted heart, has a 
perpetually blooming cor- 
sage of field flowers of 
silk ribbon and velvet in 
pastel shades and pipings 
of colored ribbon (M-5) 


to match the aprons are a 
new thought. Complete 
as a frock is @ gray sateen 
bungalow apron (left) 
with collar and cuffs— - 


~S 


organdy wool embroidered 
in pastel coloring (M-6) 


{oes 


Omo Bias tape of lawn, 
cambric, or organdy 
forms the smart design 
and outlines this self- 
adjusting apron that is 
guiltless of tres, hooks, or 
buttons, but is held in 
place by a clever arrange- 
ment of the straps (M-4) 


(Center) (M-7) A checked 
gingham apron has a 
patchwork design of a 
basket of fruit. (Right) 
An apron that fastens in 
a new way is outlined in 
darning stitch and em- 
broidered gaily in 
peasant colorings (M-8) 
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The Vanishing Point 


By 


Chapter VII 


O Anna had turned to him out of all 
the world! She had felt so sure 
of him that she had not even stated 
the reason for her urgency—only 

“Come at once, I need you.’ That she 
should have relied so implicitly on his 
compliance put him on his Fonor not to 
disappoint her. She must have known 
that her telegram would find him involved 
in important business. The earliest she 
could have counted on seeing him must 
have been tomorrow. He was determined, 
if it were humanly possible, to exceed her 
best expectations; he would see her tonight. 
Hav:ng phoned for the hotel porter to be 
sent to him, he immediately commenced 
to pack. He recalled the message that 
Santa had delivered him: ‘“Varensky’s 
setting out on his last journey. He told 
me to say, ‘Soon you can have her.’ ” 
Did Anna’s telegram mean that Varensky’s 
final journey was ended? 

He was throwing his belongings to- 
gether when the porter entered. 

“Vou wanted me, sir?” 

“Yes. What’s the first train—the fast- 
est to Budapest?” 

“The first, if it’s still runn’ng, starts 
from the Nord-Bahnhof within the hour. 
But—” 

“Then order me a taxi. I'll be ready 
in ten minutes. Have my bill made up. 
Send some one to my secretary’s room to 
fetch down her baggage.” 

“Certainly. But—” 

Hndwood glanced at the man cold’y. 
“T’m in too much of a hurry for conver- 
sation.” 

A little later, as he was pocketing his 
change, having settled his account, the 
cas*ier addressed him. 

H> shook h’s head. “Don’t understand.” 
Then, catching sight of Santa, he beckoned. 
“The fellow’s trying to say something. 
Find out what’s troubling him.” 

The cashier repeated more earnestly 
the wo-ds he had previously uttered. 

“Ae wants to know whether you really 
think you can leave Vienna,” Santa trans- 
lated. 

“What’s to prevent?” Then he caught 
her arm, lowering his voice. ‘Perhaps 
they’re on to you.’ 

The Kartner-Ring was extraordinarily 
deserted. Against the curb a wheezing 
taxi was standing, the only one in sight. 
Its engine was running. The bags had 
been piled on the front seat beside the 
driver, evidently very much to his an- 
noyance; he was doing his best to tumble 
them back on the pavement. The hotel 
porter was vigorously restraining him. An 
altercation was in progress which threat- 
ened ay minute to develop into a fight. 
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‘“What’s the matter?” 

The porter replied across his shoulder, 
still holding the bags in place. ‘He 
doesn’t want to drive you.” 

"Tell | him I'll give him five times the 
legal fare.” 

When the off r had been translated, the 
man seemed mollified. 

The porter opened the door. 
Jump in before he changes his mind. 
promises to do his best.’ 

“His best! I should think so.’ 

As the cab moved off, eee missed 
the porter’s parting words. He turned 
{o Santa. “‘Do they always come this 
hold-up game with foreigners in Vienna?” 

“Tt isn’t a hold-up game. He didn’t 
want to drive us. He was afraid. 
thing’s wrong. Look how empty the 
streets are. Didn’t you see how white 
and scared every one was in the hotel? 
The cashier would have told us; you 
wouldn’t even let me listen to him.” 

“Jealous!” he thought. “TIt’ll be awk- 
ward having to take care of both her and 
Anna.” 

They 
silence when Santa spoke again. 
cueer way he’s taking us.” 

“How queer?” 

“So roundabout.” 

“As long as he keeps going, we don’t 
need to worry.” 

“But why should he turn up all the 
side streets?” : 

“T don’t know. It’ll be time to grow 
nervous when he stops.” 

At that moment he stopped, but it 
was only for a second. Spinning his cab 
about, he spurted off in a new direction. 
Glancing from the window as he turned, 
they saw that the main thoroughfare 
ahead was blocked by what appeared to 
be a procession. Street after street he 
tried, working round in a circle, never get- 
ing any nearer. At last, growing desper- 
ate, he took the plunge, tooting his horn 
and forcing his way through the outskirts 
of the seething mob. By the time Hind- 
wood ordered him to turn back it was too 
late, for a hundred yards behind them, 
from pavement to pavement, the thor- 
oughfare was packed with pedestrians 
and vehicles, all headed in the one direc- 
t'on. To get out and walk, even if they 
had been willing to sacrifice their baggage, 
was out of the question. The crowd in 
front was more dense than the crowd be- 
hind. The air was full of shrieks of 
fainting women and the shiver of plate- 
glass as shop-windows gave way under 
the pressure. To escape the crush, 
which was momentarily increasing, people 
were clambering to the roof of the 
taxi and standing thick along the run- 
ning boards. 
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Santa was speaking in a torrent to the 
strangers clinging to the doors. 

“Can’t you stop long enough to tell me 
what’s happening?” = Hindwood_ inter- 
rupted. 

She apologized. “I forgot for a mo- 

ment that you can’t speak German. 
They’re as puzzled as we are. All they 
know is that they’re doing what every one 
else is doing. They don’t know the cause. 
The same thing’s happening at every 
station. A panic’s struck Vienna—a fore- 
boding of disaster. It’s a case of nerves. 
In some places looting has started. Every 
one’s escaping—the entire population. 
It’s anything to get westward to France, 
Switzerland, Germany, away from this 
nightmare of starvation. They’re storm- 
ing the trains in the Bahnhof, trying to 
compel the engineers to—”’ 

Turning from him, she commenced to 
ply more questions in her hurried fow of 
German. <=: 

It was all clear now—the porter’s 
hesitancy, the cashier’s earnestness, the 
driver’s reluctance. They had been try- 
ing to prevent him from hurrying a wo- 
man into danger. He had been too 
obsessed by the thought of reaching Anna 
even to pay attention. For confirmation 
of what Santa had told him, he had only 
to glance at the surrounding throng. The 
lean multitude was absurdly prepared 
for its futile exodus. Irrespective of 
class, every individual was burdened with 
whatever he or she had had time to rescue 
of the household goods. They carried 
bundles under their arms and sacks 
on their backs. Everything on wheels 
had been commandeered. Some pushed | 
perambulators piled high with ill-assorted 
belongings; others had harnessed them- 
selves to carts. None of them could 
have considered whether h’s or her. pres- 
ence would be allowed in a happier oun- 
try. Obviously overnight the half of 
Vienna could not have procured the neces- 
sary permits to travel. ; 

On the outskirts those who were ‘most 
desperate, because furthest from the sta-~ 
tion, had begun to charge. Hindwood 
watched the stampede—how terror was 
trans‘orming forlorn human beings ‘into 4 
animals. ‘They were all kinds and sorts— _ q 
mechanics, waiters, slum-dwellers, mer-— 
chants, shop-girls, ‘demi- mondaines, with 
here and there a sprinkling of p perce 
faces from the palaces of the b 
aristocracy. There were- lonely men 
and women, but for the most part they — “ts 
were grouped in families, the chisel - 
dragging at their mother’s skirts 
the youngest in the father’s arms. 
pushed, jostled, and fought, 
ling the weak in their frenzy to | 
ward. ! 
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ING through the shattered window, Hindwood tapped the driver s sho 
Rae on.” At the touch the man crumpled. There was a crimson blot in the 
center of his forehead. Santa sat up, staring furiously. “If you’d not refused them 
bread—” In the terrific silence which followed, the street itself seemed to accuse him 





Suddenly the madness of self- 
preservation froze with horror. At 
the end of the street, far up the pale 
river of gray faces, horsemen were 
advancing, standing tall in their 
stirrups, smiting with their swords. 

Santa flung herself to the floor. 
“Down. Keep down. The children 
—oh, my God!” 

Like a volley of hail, bullets com- 
menced to patter. They whipped 
the street from end to end, hissing 
in their flight and thudding as they 
found their targets. The taxi tossed 
and rocked like a rowboat in a mill- 
race. The mob had given way; like 
water from a burst dam, it roared 
between the tall, confining houses. 
It swept backward weeping, bleed- 
ing, desperate, exhausted, wilder 
in its retreat than it had been in its 
advance. Bchind it came the cav- 
alry, riding it down, firing and stab- 
bing. In five minutes nothing was 
in sight save. upset vehicles, scat- 
tered belongings, dead lying awk- 
wardly in the October sunshine, and 
wounded crawling weakly in search 
of refuge. 

Reaching through the shattered 
window, Hindwood tapped the 
driver’s shoulder. ‘Drive on.” 

At the touch the man crumpled. 
There was a crimson blot in the 
center of his forehead. 

Santa sat up, staring furiously. 
“Tf you’d not refused them bread—” 

“7 didi tae 

“Vou did. You were only will- 
ing to sell.” : 

Her eyes were blazing. Her hands 
were clenched. Her tears fell slowly. 
In the terrific silence which followed 
so much clamor, the street itself 
seemed to accuse him. Picking up 
their bags, he led the way to the 
station. Scenes such as the one he 
had witnessed might be happening 
in Budapest. There was no time 
to be lost. 

“Find out whether it’s possible to 
send a wire.” 

‘““Where tor” 
ciously. 

“To Amsterdam.” 

“What for?” 

“Do you need to aske”’ 

After a hurried conversation with a 
scared official, she turned. “If it’s to do 
with food, they'll accept it. The lines may 
be cut at any moment.” 

He dashed off his telegram: 

“Crisis sooner than expeécted. Without 
delay start food trains under armed guard 
jor Budapest and Vienna.” 

It might spell bankruptcy for him, the 
ruin of all his plans. He rebelled against 
the improvidence of philanthropy, yet 
dimly he discerned the proportions of his 
chance. If he would, he could teach the 
world how wars could be stopped. As he 
watched the message being dispatched, 
he wondered why he had sent it. Was he 
frightened by the sight of bloodshed, or 
angered, like Varensky, by an unjust dis- 
play of force? Or had he sent it because 


this maelstrom of human agony swirled 
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Varensky’s green eyes narrowed. ‘‘Up to the moment you entered this room, I 
of it, have you reckoned the cost?’”?’ Hindwood threw a glance toward the sleeping 


between him and the woman he loved, 
and food might prove to be the only means 
by which she could be rescued? He sought 
to explain his actions by business motives: 
if his food-trains were actually on the 
spot, he could strike a better bargain with 
tottering governments. 


2 


Tee express for Budapest was several 
hours late. When at last it got under 
way, it carried few passengers. It was 
plunging straight into the heart of the 
danger, from which all the world which 
possessed the price of a fare was es- 
caping. 

Santa listened to and reported on the 
conversation of fellow-travelers. They 
were Hungarian officers returning to their 
regiments, to whom a fight spelled oppor- 
tunity; they were husbands and fathers, 


careless of their own safety in their dread 
of what might be happening to their fam- 
ilies; they were merchants and men of — 
wealth, anxious to be at hand for the de- 
fence of their possessions. As the talk 
went on, the greatness of the risk grew 
increasingly obvious; it bred an atmos- 
phere of free-masonry. Strangers accosted 
each other, exchanging views on the haz- 
ards; they crowded about the entrance of 
any compartment where a speaker seemed 
possessed of accurate information. Every 
rumor or invention was acccepted with 
equal credulity. Anything was possible. 
No one knew for certain either the 
magnitude or the cause of the rumored 
disaster. 

Only one fact seemed indisputable: 
somewhere further eastward a catastrophe 
had occurred of shattering proportions—a 
catastrophe in the tragedy of which each 
one of them would shortly be involved. 
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was the man on whom the privilege of paying the price must fall. 
“TI may be the man who was born for this moment” 


woman in the corner, 


Hindwood turned away from the babel 
of voices to the autumn landscape gliding 
past the windows. It consisted as far as 
eye could stretch of unboundaried, level 
fields gridironed by straight, military 
roads, marked by avenues of pollarded 
trees intersecting always at right angles. 
The fields were neglected. They told 
their own story of seed consumed, which 
should have been saved for sowing, and 
of cattle slaughtered. Over everything, 
despite the brilliant blueness of the sky, 
there hung an atmosphere of melan- 
choly. 

Down white, pencilled highways little 
groups were trekking, always in the one 
direction. They appeared crushed and 
harmless, more likeinsects,scarcely human. 
They limped forlornly, dragging carts and 
carrying children. They were the advance- 
guard of the army of starvation. Hind- 
wood remembered the Captain’s prophecy, 


If you rob me 


“They'll march to the lands of plenty 
like Death swinging his scythe, like a 
pestilence, like gaunt wolves.” 

At the frontier where the train crossed 
from Austria into Hungary he gained his 
first lesson in the resistlessness of necessity. 
There had been an unequal battle, in which 
only one side had been armed. It appeared 
that the Austrian guards had tried to 
turn back the Hungarian fugitives. They 
had fired their rifles till their ammunition 
was exhausted; then they had sickened of 
slaughter. 

Opposition had made no difference; 
the tide of fugitives had still pressed 
on. Misery had proved more potent 
than explosives; it had made death, 
if not desirable, at least negligible. Its 
meek persistence had conquered. The 
Austrian soldiery had revolted against 
their officers and stood with grounded 
arms, watching the stream of poverty 


trickling through the barrier 
of corpses. 
“Like water finding its own 
level,’ Hindwood thought. It 
would be like this the world 
over, if something were not 
done at once to check it. The 
outcast nations lay one behind 
the other, like terraced ava- 
lanches, in an ascending scale 
of destitution— behind the Aus- 
trians the Hungarians, behind 
the Hungarians the Poles, be- 
hind the Poles the Russians, 
each a degree more agonized in 
its privation. Now that the 
movement had _ started, it 
would go on, sliding, filtering, 
settling, until the peoples of 
the earth had regained an 
economic level. The Dives 
nations, which had refused to 
share, would try to hold the 
Lazarus nations at bay by 
force. They would spray them 
with cannon. They would 
charge them with bayonets. 
They would bomb them, gas 
them, dig labyrinths of trenches. 
In the end, as had happened 
here, though the pariah por- 
tion of humanity was weapon- 
less, the meek persistency of 
its misery would conquer. Care- 
less of oblivion, it would press 
on. He alone could give the 
Dives nations a seventh-hour 
chance; at the price of his 
financial ruin, he could prevent 
the deluge of famine from 
spreading by damming it with 
a wall of bread. 


Darkness had fallen. The 
carriages were unlighted. The 


train was moving cautiously, 
jerking, stopping, starting like 
a live thing scenting carnage. 
Scattered through the night, 
camp-fires were burning. In the 
gloom conversation dragged on 
wearily with reiterated guesses. 

He felt his hand clasped. 
“What is it?’ he whispered. 
“Frightened! You won’t be 
caught now. You’re as safe as 
the rest of us. No one’ll have time to 
remember you.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of myself.” 

““Then—?” 

“Of you—that perhaps you were born 
for such a time as this.” 

“Ah!” He drew his breath. The echo 
of his own thought! ‘And perhaps you, 
too,” he suggested. 

She twisted herself, leaning her breast 
against his arm. Glancing down through 
the darkness, he caught the tenderness in 
her eyes and the gleaming smoothness of 
her cheek and throat. 

“T wish I could believe it,’ she said 
softly; “to stand beside you, making you 
strong. You could never love. me; but 
to stand beside you, when you rescue 
the world, that would mean redemption.”’ 

‘When I rescue the world!” He laughed 
quietly. “I’m no Varensky. I came here 
tomake money.” (Continued on page 164) 
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N order to maintain the true 
spirit of hospitality, it is es- 
sential that the unexpected 
guest shall be greeted with 
the same feeling of delight and 
cordiality which is accorded the 
arrival of the expected guest. 
But how can this be done if the 
condition of the larder makes the 


housewife sigh in desperation, 
“What can I have for dinner? 
{ only planned a ‘picked-up’ 


meal tonight.” ‘This condition of 
affairs is generally followed with 
a mad rush to the corner grocery 
or provision store, provided there 
are any available. Lacking such, 
the poor housewife in her despair 
becomes a worried and flurried individual 
who can by no means perform the duties 
of a true hostess. And the pleasure which 
should be derived from the visit of a friend 
has vanished far into the background. 

How unnecessary all this excitement is 
may quickly and easily be demonstrated 
by introducing the practicability of a well- 
planned and carefully-stocked emergency 
shelf. This emergency shelf may be mod- 
est in its equipment, or it may be more 
elaborate, depending upon the demands 
which are likely to be made upon it. The 
most important factor of all is that a 
special place in the storage cabinet or 
pantry be set aside for this particular use. 
‘The top shelf often proves the most con- 
venient place of all, because it is far enough 
out of reach so that the temptation to use 
the supplies for other than real emergency 
use is somewhat eliminated. A small 
cabinet like the one illustrated has proved 
itself to be very satisfactory. 
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nounces the publication of the first 
of a series of bulletins on food subjects. 
This bulletin is entitled ‘‘Vegetable 
and contains nearly 150 
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Main Dishes’’ 
recipes using vegetables, 
some suggestive menus, 
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As to what should be placed on the 
emergency shelf, personal choice will 
necessarily decide. If home-canned prod- 
ucts are at hand, store your shelf with 
these by all means. But do not depend 
upon the fact that you know you have 
raspberries in the preserve closet, because 
you may have used the last jar when last 
you used raspberries. Keep the jars for 
the emergency shelf on that shelf and not 
in the preserve closet with the rest of the 


stores. Otherwise select your stores from 
good reliable brands of commercially 


canned goods. The following list has 
proved practical enough to cover all needs 
of emergency dinner, luncheon, and party 
service. 

Select 2 cans salmon—tr large, 1 small; 
2 cans tuna—tr large, 1 small; 1 can sar- 
dines; 2 cans tomatoes—No. 3 and No. 2; 
2 cans peas; 2 cans corn; 1 can chicken; 
rt can ox-tongue; t can deviled ham; 1 can 
mushrooms; 1 can peaches; 1 can cherries; 
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t can halved pears; 1 can sliced 
pineapple; 1 small can pimientos; 
2small cans cheese; 2 cans evapo- 
rated milk or r can powdered 
milk; r small bottle Maraschino 
cherries; 1 bottle pickles; 1 bottle 
olives; 1 can tomato soup; 1 can 
consommé; 1 can vegetable soup; 
1 can chicken soup; 1 package 
rice; 1 package macaroni; tin box 
crackers; 2 tin boxes cookies; 1 
jar jelly; marshmallow cream; 
sirup. 

Each housewife will probably 
wish to add to this list other prod- 
ucts and omit some of those 
given. It is not necessary to buy 
all this list just at first. Select 
those products which will combine for a 
given menu and then add to the original 
store each week until a well-stocked shelf 
is the result. After the emergency shelf 
is equipped to your satisfaction, use it 
whenever necessary, but make~the ‘in- 
fallible rule that the goods removed from 
it shall be replenished the very next time 
an order is given at the grocer’s. Other- 
wise, just the product you want most may 
be missing, thus defeating the purpose of 
the special store. The above list is com- 


an- 


piled with the understanding that all 


staples such as coffee, tea, sugar, cocoa, 
flour, salt, butter, potatoes, etc., are always 
on hand. It well to open the packages of 
rice and macaroni and put them into cuss 
preserve jars. 


In addition to the above store of non- 


perishable goods for emergency use, it is 
always the better part of wisdom to keep 
supplied at all times with a few more 
or less perishable products. 


These include 
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eggs, bacon, salad dressing, 
bouillon cubes, and some 
green vegetable, such as 
lettuce, a green pepper, and 
a bit of parsley. The last 
three may be varied to in- 
clude for variety water- 
cress, a cucumber, or a few 
radishes. Just a touch of 
something green and fresh 
will help wonderfully in 
making a real meal from 
canned products. Some 
fresh fruit, too, is always 
an asset. A few oranges 
and always a lemon prove 
practical standbys in time of need. 

To make the emergency shelf a real 

workable unit and all the name implies, 
have at hand some carefully planned 
menus which can be made from the emer- 
gency supplies. Then, when the critical 
moment arrives, it will not even be neces- 
sary to plan what to serve, for that will 
all nave been taken care of. With the 
menus keep copies of any recipes which 
might be needed. With such well-laid 
plans, how can the results be other than 
those desired, a calm, composed, and 
smiling hostess, a cordially greeted guest, 
and a well-served dinner? 
_ An emergency dinner is always well 
started with a soup because it is easily 
prepared and adds zest to the meal. If 
some fresh fruit is at hand, a fruit cup may 
be concocted by combining it with some 
of the canned fruit, if preferred. 

The menus on this page will be sugges- 
tive of what can be done in the way of 
emergency meals. Some of the recipes 
called for are given. 

To make the Tomato Bisque, open a can 
of tomato soup, heat it to the boiling-point, 
add a tiny pinch of baking-soda, and then 
stir in gradually an equal quantity of hot 
milk. Serve at once with Imperial Sticks. 

Salmon puff is used as the piece de 
résistance of this menu. Open a large can 
of salmon, drain the liquor from it, and 
flake it after removing the skin and bones. 
Add to this flaked salmon, of which there 
will be two cupfuls, one cupful of dried 
bread crumbs or cracker crumbs, one egg 
beaten, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and two cupfuls 
of hot milk. Mix all 
together and pour 
into a buttered bak- 
ing-dish. Bake at 
400 F. about one-half 
hour. Serve at once. 

Tf potatoes are not 
at hand, rice may be 
served in their place. 
_ Cook one cupful of 
rice in boiling, salted 
water. Drain and 
pour cold water 
through it. Add one- 

fourth cupful of to- 
- mato catchup and 
_ mold into individual 
mounds. . : 
- Canned Peas au 
Jus are a pleasing 








The wise housewife will stock her cold box, too 


Emergency Dinners 


Tomato Bisque Imperial Sticks 
Salmon Puff French Fried Potatoes 
Canned Peas au Jus 
Pear and Pimiento Salad 


Crackers American Cheddar Cheese 
Coffee 
Consommé Paprika Crackers 


Tongue in Tomato Sauce Rice Thimbles 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Cherry Tapioca Yellow Sauce 
Coffee 


Vegetable Soup Crotitons 
Chicken Pudding 
Mashed Potatoes or Grilled Sweet Potatoes 
Crisp Watercress 
Pineapple Rounds Coffee 


Emergency Luncheons 


Chicken a la King 
Toast Points 
Tea 


Olives 
Peach Delight 


Tuna Fish au Gratin 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 

Japanese Fritters 
Coffee _ 


Pickles 
Maple Sirup 


Salmon and Egg Salad 
Bran Muffins Hot Chocolate 
Chocolate Corn-starch Pudding 





Always replenish immediately goods used from the emergency shelf 


variation. Cook in the top 
of a double-boiler a small 
onion minced in two table- 
spoons of butter until yel 
low. Then place the boiler 
over the hot water and add 
one can of peas drained. 
Cook fifteen minutes, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, 
and serve. 

For the Pear.and Pi- 
miento Salad, arrange 
halved pears and pimientos 
cut in strips on lettuce. 
Serve with mayonnaise. 

The second menu is an- 
other simple but delicious ene. Heat the 
consommé according to directions on the 
can. To make the Paprika Crackers, spread 
saltines sparingly with butter, sprinkle with 
paprika, and brown delicately in the oven. 

Tongue in Tomato Sauce. Combine 
one pint of tomatoes, one onion sliced, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and two whole cloves. 
Let simmer until soft, strain, and thicken 
with one tablespoonful of corn-starch mixed 
with an equal quantity of cold water. 
Remove the tongue from the can, place it 
in the tomato sauce, and simmer fifteen 
minutes, basting it frequently with the 
sauce. ‘Then add one can of peas drained 
and cook for ten minutes longer. Remove 
the tongue to a hot platter and surround 
it with the sauce. 

Make the Cherry Tapioca in the usual 
way and serve with Yellow Sauce unless 
fortunate enough to have whipped cream 
at hand. ‘To make Yellow Sauce, beat one 
egg well and add one cupful of sugar grad- 
ually, continuing the beating. Add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Pass with the 
pudding. 

In the third dinner menu Chicken Pud- 
ding is the main dish. Open a large can of 
chicken and cut it in dice—there will be 
about two cupfuls. Butter a baking-dish 
and put the chicken in it. Over this pour 
the following mixture: Beat two eggs 
slightly, add one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, two cupfuls 
of milk, and one can of corn. Put in a 
pan of hot water and bake at 350° F. 
until set. This mixture may be baked in 
ramekins if time is a 
factor. 

Pineapple Rounds 
are most attractive 
and make a particu- 
larly nice dessert. 
Cut out rather large 
rounds of _ bread, 
spread them with 
margarin, and brown 
on each side in a 
frying-pan; keep 
very hot and put on 
a hot serving plate. 
Just before serving 
lay a slice of cold 
pineapple and a little 
of the juice on each. 
A candied cherry or 
a bit of red jelly may 
be put in the middle 
of each, if desired. 
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Apricot Velvet, thotigh of simple | 
ingredients, is ‘all that the name 
implies in the way of a esses 


Dried Fruits in a@ New Light 


By Con kiitamedereea tarde 


All tested and tasted DysthawWepare ment of COO 


RUIT in some form in the daily 
menu is an asset to health and 
vigor, and every housewife with 
her family’s interest at heart will 

keep this fact in mind. Fresh fruits are 
not always available, but there are dried 
fruits which, attractively served, add much 
to the every-day meal. Among these, 
apricots, prunes, and peaches are uni- 
versally known, and there are many ways 
of serving them within the reach of all. 

Prune Snowballs are indeed snowy white 
with their coating of whipped cream. Soak 
one-half cupful of cleaned prunes—about 
seven large prunes—in two cupfuls of cold 
water overnight. Simmer in the same 
water until very soft, finally allowing all 
the water to cook away. Stone and rub 
the prunes through a coarse strainer. To 
the pulp add one-fourth cupful of milk. 
Meanwhile, cream one-fourth cupful of 
shortening and one-half cupful of sugar 
together, then add two egg-yolks beaten 
slightly. Measure and sift together one 
cupful of pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt, and add to the mixture 
alternately with the combined prunes and 
milk Last add one-half teaspoonful of 
lemon extract and fold in two egg-whites 
stiffly beaten. Pour into greased molds 
or custard cups and steam forty-five min- 
utes. Serve with whipped cream or hard 
sauce, 

California Waldort Salad makes a deli- 
cious dessert salad. Simmer or steam 
one-half. cupful of medium-sized prunes 
until just tender. Cool, remove the pits, 
and cut into small pieces. Pare and core 
three medium-sized apples and cut into 
small cubes. Combine the prunes and 
apples and add one-fourth cup- 
ful of chopped walnut-meats 
and one-half cupful of seedless 
raisins. Mix together six table- 
spoonfuls of French dressing 
and three tablespoonfuls of cur- 
rant jelly and beat well. ‘Then 
combine the apples, walnuts, 
prunes, raisins, and the dressing 
and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 

Apricot Velvet conveys in 
truth the texture of this frozen 
dessert. Soak two cupfuls of 
cleaned, dried apricots over- 
night in five cupfuls of cold 
water. Simmer in the same 
water until very soft. Then rub 
drough a coarse strainer. Add 
two cupfuls of sugar to the 
ae and heat until 





the sugar melts, stirring constantly. Cool 
thoroughly and freeze in the usual manner. 

For Crusty Apricot Pudding soak one 
cupful of cleaned, dried apricots in four 
cupfuls of cold water overnight. Then 
bring the apricots to the boiling-point, 
add one-fourth cupful of sugar, and cook 
slowly five minutes. Drain thoroughly, 
reserving the sirup for a sauce. Measure 
and sift together one and one-half cupfuls 
of pastry flour, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. Add one egg well-beaten, one-half 
cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of melted 
shortening, and the apricots; mix thor- 
oughly and pour into a shallow pan greased. 
Bake at 400° F. for twenty-five minutes or 
until done. Serve cut in squares with the 
following sauce: Measure the reserved 
apricot sirup and if necessary add water 
to make one and three-fourths cupfuls. 
Bring the sirup to the boiling-point. Mix 
together three-fourths cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt and to it add the boiling 
mixture slowly, stirring constantly. Cook 
ten minutes, add one tablespoonful of 
butter, and serve over the pudding. 

For Apricot Tartlets, prepare one cup- 
ful of stewed apricots and drain thorough- 
ly. Then press through a coarse strainer. 
To the apricot pulp add two-thirds cup- 
ful of sugar, one-fourth cupful of fine 
cracker crumbs, one egg beaten slightly, 
and one-half cupful of chopped wal- 
nut meats. Roll pastry dough very thin 
and cut into circles five or six inches in 
diameter. Put a spoonful of the filling 
in the center of the lower circle of each 
tart, wet the edges, and press the up- 
per circle in position. Prick the surface 





Prune Snowballs just as they come from the steamer 


and bake the tarts at 450° F. for fifteen 
minutes or until the tarts are done. 

For Prune Delight, soak one cupful of 
prunes overnight in three cupfuls of cold 
water. Then simmer slowly until the 
prunes are very soft. Discard the pits 
and rub the prunes through a coarse 
strainer. Meanwhile, melt one cupful of 
sugar in a frying-pan until caramel in 
color. Pour one-half of it into the mold 
in which the custard is to be baked and 
the other half on a greased pan to harden. 
To the prune pulp, add three cupfuls of 
milk and bring to the scalding point. Beat 
four eggs slightly, add one-fourth cupful 
of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of lemon extract, and 
the hot milk and prune mixture, adding 


the latter a little at a time while stirring | 


constantly. Pour into the mold, place in 
a pan of hot water, and bake at 325° F. 
for one and one-quarter hours or until firm 
when tested with a silver knife. 
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Cool the’ 


custard slightly and turn out on a serving 


dish. Meanwhile, remove the hardened 
caramel from the pan and, together with 
one-half cupful of browned almonds, crush 
very fine. Sprinkle over the custard and 
serve either hot or cold. 

For Jellied Peaches and Almonds, soak 
one cupful of cleaned, dried peaches 
overnight in four cupfuls of cold water. 
Bring to the boiling-point and cook slowly 
ten minutes. Soak three tablespoonfuls 


of granulated gelatin in one-half cupful 


of cold water twenty minutes. 
fourths cupful of sugar and the soaked 
gelatin to the boiling peach mixture. 
Remove from the heat and stir until the 
sugar and gelatin are dissolved. Add 
one-half cupful of blanched 
chopped coarsely and pour in- 
to a serving dish. 
cold piace until firm and serve 
with whipped cream. 


cupful of cleaned prunes in 











water slowly for ten 
Drain and carefully ay aes 
pits from the prunes. 
one-half cupful of waln 
halves and stuff the 
placing one walnut me 
each prune. Finally | 
remainder of the wal 
roll the prunes inthe 
on lettuce, sprinkl 
half cupful of grated 


Add three- — 


almonds 


“Set inia 


For Prune Salad, soak ohe r 


three cupfuls of cold water over- : 
night; then cook in the same ; 






By 


Dorothy B. Marsh 


The Department brings some 
ew thoughts in this line 


HARLOTTE RUSSE may have 
impressed you as a dainty bit of 

' dessert, something unquestionably 
delightful, and yet so mysteriously 

created that only an expert dare attempt 
it. But there is nothing mysterious about 
it; in fact, it is simple to make perfectly, 
and the choice of the hostess determines 


the variety of charlotte she shall make. 


We are all more or less familiar with 
charlotte russe as served in paper cases, 
but there are other ways, so very attrac- 
tive, of varying this luxurious sweet. 
Perhaps yours will be in sherbet glasses 
with lady-fingers peeking up all around. 
Or maybe in small sponge-cake baskets 
with such garnishings as your fancy pre- 
scribes. Or possibly you own charlotte 
molds, either of individual or larger size; 
lined with the slender “fingers” or thin 
slices of sponge cake, you fill them and 
mold them firmly to turn out on dainty 
plates. Or do you prefer charlotte cases, as 
shown in the. illustration above, easily 
fashioned from cardboard and piled high 
with the fluffy dessert? 

But all the charlotte russes are made 
from a foundation filling which may be 
flavored as one prefers. Vanilla 
Charlotte Russe is simple to 
make. Soak one tablespoonful 
of. granulated gelatine in four 
tablespoonfuls of cold water 
for ten minutes. Meanwhile 
scald one-third cupful of cream 


R 


Stir 
over the heat until the gelatine is thor- 
oughly dissolved, then add to it one-half 
cupful of granulated sugar and one and 


and then add the softened gelatine. 


one-half teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Remove 
from the heat and set the pan in a bowl of 
ice-water or in the refrigerator until the 
mixture is thoroughly cool and thickened 
slightly. Whip two cupfuls of cream until 
stiff, and fold into the cold gelatine mixture 
alittle at a time. Chopped nuts or candied 
cherries may -be added at this point if 
desired. Then return the charlotte russe 
to the refrigerator for about five minutes 
to stiffen slightly, remove, beat up with a 
spoon, and it is ready to use. This recipe 
makes six servings, but for a large mold 
the recipe should be doubled. 

Lady-fingers or sponge-cake generally 
line the dishes in which the charlotte russe 
isserved. If lady-fingers are used, they 
may be bought in two sizes. Those which 
come in packages are generally about two 
and one-half inches in length, while those 
purchased by the dozen in a pastry shop 
are about five inches in length. For the 
charlotte russe cases, individual charlotte 
molds, and sherbet glasses, the small lady- 











Charlotte Russe, so simple in its prep- 
aration, is a luscious dessert to serve 
on those occasions when the best is 
none too good for the invited guest 


peed hel OT T i 
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fingers do nicely, but for the large molds 
the large lady-fingers should be used. If 
sponge cake is used in lining the cases, cut it 
in slices one-quarter inch thick and then in 
pieces one inch wide. In serving the char- 
lotte in sherbet glasses, arrange about four 
lady-fingers in each glass, with the ends 
of the lady-fingers extending about one- 
half inch above the edge of the glass. Dip 
an ice-cream scoop in and out of hot water 
then fill with some of the charlotte mixture 
and drop in the very center of each sherbet 
glass. Garnish with candied fruit or 
chopped nuts, as desired. A pastry bag 
and tubes may be used in filling the sherbet 
glasses, giving an attractive wave to the 
filling. 

In using thé charlotte molds which may 
be purchased in a household furnishing 
department, wet the mold first in cold 
water. Then line it with lady-fingers 
which are of the exact length of the mold. 
If too long, trim them off. Place the lady- 
fingers around the inside of the wet mold 
with the crust side out and the cut end on 
top, one inchapart. Then fill carefully with 
the charlotte mixture, packing it between 
the lady-fingers. Make level with the top 

of the mold and chill until thor- 
oughly set. Then place a hot 
cloth around the sides and bot- 
tom of the mold to loosen the 
contents and make sure that the 
mixture does not adhere at 
any (Continued on page 163) 
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The utensils and ingredients in readiness for a delicious French omelet 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


The Secret of French 


RENCH omelets differ from 
puffy omelets in the way of 
preparing and serving. Yet 
once the puffy omelet has been 

mastered, there is little to fear in the 
French variety, for it is really the sim- 
plest type of all. 

The selection of the proper pan for 
cooking a French omelet depends upon 
the way in which it is to be served. A 
large omelet using six eggs should be 
made either in the regulation omelet 
pan or in a frying-pan of about eight 
inches in diameter. But if individual 
omelets are being made—and this is an 
excellent way of serving French omelets— 
then a small frying-pan of about five inches 
in diameter is best. 

In making individual French omelets, 
two eggs are used as the basis for each 
omelet. Break the eggs into a bowl and 
beat just enough to blend the volks and 
whites. Then add two tablespoonfuls of 
water—in other words as many table- 
spoonfuls of water as there are eggs. Also 
add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and a sprin- 
kle of paprika. Mix thoroughly. Ifa mild 
flavor of garlic is agreeable, rub with a 
clove of garlic the inside of the bowl into 
which the eggs are broken. Likewise, add 
one-half teaspoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley if desired. Meanwhile, 
place the frying-pan over a 
low heat with one tablespoonful 
of butter in it. Do not have the 
heat too great or the butter will 
darken and give a disagreeable 
taste to the omelet. Tip the pan 
to grease the sides and bottom 
with the butter that has melted 
in it. Into the hot, buttered 
frying-pan, pour the omelet mix- 
ture. Allow the omelet to cook 
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French omelets—light and tasty 


for a few minutes until a film of cooked 
egg has formed on the bottom of the 
pan. ‘Then with a spatula begin at the 
side nearest you and lift the omelet gently, 
at the same time tilting the pan so that 
the uncooked egg mixture runs under the 
raised cooked portion. Allow the omelet 
to cook a minute longer and repeat the 
tilting process. Continue until all the mix- 
ture is cooked and the omelet is brown 
on the bottom. Now run the spatula 
around and under the omelet to loosen 
it thoroughly and then fold it over like 
a jelly roll. Slip it from the pan to a hot 
platter. Prepare and cook the number 
of individual omelets desired, and arrange 
on the platter as illustrated. Garnish 


with radishes, watercress, or parsley. 
When using the regulation omelet pan 
large 


for a rrench omelet, use three 























Beat the eggs slightly, add the 
water and seasonings, and pour 
into a hot, greased frying-pan 


As the omelet cooks, tilt it fre- 
quently as directed. When thor- 
oughly set, fold like a jelly roll 


Omelets 


times the recipe given for an individual 
omelet, or six eggs as the basis, following 
the same directions as given above for 
preparing the omelet. Meanwhile, 
place the omelet pan over a low heat 
with one and one-half teaspoonfuls ci 
butter in each side of it. Grease they 
sides and bottoms of the pan with thr 
melted butter, then turn the omelet 
mixture into one side of the omelet pay) 
and fold the other side over on if, 
Cook slowly in this position until the 
omelet is cooked around the edges and puffs 
in the center. Then loosen the edges of 
the omelet with a spatula, close the omelet 
pan, and turn it so that the cooked side 
ison top. The omelet will continue to puff 
and “breathe.” When thoroughly set and 
golden brown on the bottom, open the pan, 
loosen the sides of the omelet, and turn 
out ona platter. Serve at once, In using 
afrying-pan, when making the same sized 
omelet, follow the procedure for cooking 
and folding as given for individual omelets, 

To make a French omelet particularly 
attractive and varied, ingredients may be 
added that provide flavoring or increase 
the nutritive value of the omelet. Spanish 
omelet is a popular variation: Make the 
French omelet described above and serve 
with the following Spanish sauce folded in 
the center and arranged around the omelet; 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter;add two tablespoonfuls each 
of finely chopped onion and green 
pepper, and cook until the onions 
are yellow, ‘Then add two eupfuls 
of canned or sliced fresh tomatoes 
and cook until thick. Last add 
two large mushrooms chopped 
coarsely, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, onesfourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and a few capers, 
and cook five minutes longer. 
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4 


rounds of buttered toast. 


~ gx0 Total Calories 
1 tablespoonful olive 


OL 
1 teaspoonful grated 
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Use Casseroles for baking and serving 





All Out of a Can and New 


Our Readers Share Some Fine Recipes 


tucgticns be Each 
Asparagus with Mushroom Sauce 
1252 Total Calories 167 Protein Galorics 


lcan asparagus tips 1 teaspoonful salt 

% pound mushrooms % teaspoonful pepper 

4 tablespoonfuls butter %4 teaspoonful paprika 
or margarin 2 cupfuls milk 

4 tablespoonfuls flour 6 slices toast triangles 


Turn the asparagus tips into the top of a 
double-boiler and heat. In a saucepan 
melt the butter, add the flour and season- 
ings, and when bubbling, pour in the milk 
gradually, stirring constantly; cook until 
smooth and thickened. Add the mush- 
rooms skinned and cut in thin slices or 


‘chopped; cook slowly about twenty min- 


utes or until the mushrooms are done. 
Place the asparagus tips on the triangles 
of buttered toast and pour the sauce over 
all. Mrs. H.W. King, 12 Cedar Ct., Flushing, N. Y. 


Creamed Eggs with Shrimps 
1909 Total Calories 477 Protein Calories 
6 hard-cooked eggs 1 cupful thin cream 
1 small can shrimps 1% teaspoonful paprika 
2 tablespoonfuls butter is teaspoonful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 4 teaspoonful pre- 
Y% cupful milk pared mustard 
: 6 rounds toast 
- Melt the butter, browning slightly. 
Add the flour and seasonings, stirring until 
the mixture is well blended. Pour in the 
cream and milk gradually, stirring until 
smooth and thickened. Chop the eggs 
coarsely; remove the viscera from the 
shrimps and cut in halves. Turn into 
the white sauce. When heated, serve on 
Garnish with 
parsley. 


Katherine H. Robertson, Hastings Hotel, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


Orlys D’Anchois 
183 Protein Calories 
1 tablespoonful minced 
parsley 
1 cupful bread flour 
Y teaspoonful salt 
2/3 cupful milk 
eggs 


Small jar anchovies 


= onion 4 
epper , 
eit Paprika 


ig Sone and dry the anchovies. Lay them 


-on a plate and pour over them the olive oil. 


_ Sprinkle with grated onion, minced parsley, 
and a little pepper. Let them stand for 


one h 


our. Then make a batter as follows: 
and sift flour, salt, and a few grains 
pepper. Add the milk gradually and 
ggs well beaten. Dip the anchovies 
e batter and fry in hot fat at 360° F. 
‘them with paprika and serve very 
a savory. } rey 
ison Cummins, 127 Grover St. W.C,. London, 
mM 


serves 


1455 Total Calories 


six unless otherwise 
Baked Pineapple and Rice 
2064 Total Calories 72 Protein Calories 


1 cupful rice 4 cupful brown stear 
1 can sliced 3 tablespoonfuls butter 


pineapple 
Wash the rice and cook in plenty of 
salted water until tender; drain, and pour 
cold water through it. Into a buttered 
baking-dish put a layer of rice, over this a 
layer of the pineapple cut in pieces; on this 
sprinkle a third of the sugar and one 
tablespoonful of butter; repeat twice, using 
all the ingredients. Pour in three-fourths 
cupful of the pineapple sirup. Bake in an 
oven registering 350° F. for two hours, 
covering the baking-dish the first half of 
the time only.” This is delicious served 
with ham in any style, or fried chicken, or 
it may be served with cream for dessert. 
Mr M. Lewis, 812 Summit Grove Ave, Bryn Marr, 
a 


Creamed Olives on ‘Toast 
1349 Total Calories rro Protein Calories 
1 cupful canned ripe 3 tablespoonfiuls flout 
olives 1% cupfuls mille 
1 tablespoonful mineed % teaspoonful galt 
onion 4 teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 teaspoonful Worces 
or margarin tershire satice 
4 slices toast 


Sauté the onion in the butter, and when 
slightly browned, add the olives cut into 
small pieces. Cook slowly for five minutes, 
stir in the flour, and add the milk gradually, 
stirring constantly. Cook until thickened, 
add the seasonings, and serve on hot, 
buttered toast. Enough to serve four at 
luncheon. 

Mrs. A. D. Pritchard, 919 W 79th St., Los Angeles, Gal. 


Tomato ‘Timbales 

246 Protein Calories 

3 cupfuls strained 2 exes 

canned tomatoes M4 cupful soft bread- 

144 teaspoonfuls salt crumbs 

'% teaspoonful pepper 1% cupfuls medium 

1 onion white satice 

1 tablespoonful sugar % cupful grated cheese 
Y% teaspoonful paprilea 


Cook the strained tomatoes, the onion 


' finely chopped, sugar, one and one-fourth 


teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper together for fifteen 
minutes. Add the breadcrumbs and the 
eggs slightly beaten. Pour into buttered 
timbale molds, place in a pan in which 
about a cupful of water has been poured, 
and bake at 350° IF. for about forty-five 
minutes or until set. Unmold and serve 
with cheese sauce made by adding the 
cheese and the rest of the seasonings to the 
white sauce. 
Mrs. W. L. Haney, 374 41st St., Oakland, Cal. 


stated 


Pea Roaat with Carrot Sauce 
r630 Total Calories 
44 cuplul soft bread 

erumbe 
Teupful pea pulp 
1 tablespoonful aiwar Stahbleapoantite tow 
1 ewe 1's teaspoantils salt 
6 tablespoonfils butter ) teaapoontil pepper 


207% Protein Culortes 


| tableapaanthal 
chopped walnut 
Weats 


or margarin 1 hiteh wew eavrats 
O)) euplils mille 
Drain canned peas and force them 
hrough a purée sievesenough to make 
one cupful. Mix together the bread 


crumbs, pea pulp, sugar, eee, four table 
spoonfuls butter or margarin melted, 
walnut meats, half the seasonings, and 
three-fourths eupful of mill, ‘Turn inte a 
well-greased balking-dish, let atand fifteen 
minutes, cover, and bake forty minutes 
at 3so° I’, Serve with carrot sauce made 
as follows: Melt the reat of the butter in 
fi saucepan, add the flour and the reat of 
the salt and peppery cook until bubbling 
and add gradually the one and one-hall 
cupfuls of milk, When well blended, atti 
in the carrots cooked until tender and then 
forced through a purée sieve, About one 
cuplul of the carrot purée is about right 
This recipe ia intended to serve four 
persons, 
Mrs, Q. dt 
Nj. 
Kesealloped Celery with Chieken 
1656 Total Calories 252 Protein Calories 
4 J tallespooitiuls tow 


2 chiptiuls 
celery Ly eughal aide 
lL cuplaul dieed canned ts etipful eveam 
ehieken WY evptil eelery water 
3 tablespoontfiuls 13) teaspoonfils sall 
chopped pimientoa iy feaspoontil pepper 
1 


S talblespoontiils butter bs euptul deled evuimtes 


MeGrath, &9 Harviion St, Bart Ovanas 


prepared 


Wash, scrape, and eut the outer pleces 
of celery in inch lengths, cover with boiling 
water to which one teaspoonful of salt has 
been added, and cook twenty minutes 
Drain, reserving one-half eupful of the 
water, To the cooked celery add the 
chicken and the pimientoes; plice in a 
buttered balkding-dish and cover with white 
sauce made as follows: Melt in a saueepan 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, add the flour, 
three-fourtha teaspoonful of salt, ard 
the pepper, and cook until bubbling, Pour 
in the cream, celery water, and mill grad 
ually, stirting constantly. Cook until 
smooth and thickened, Cover with 
crumbs, dot over with the rest of the 
butter, and bake fifteen minutes at goo” I, 
This tecipe is intended to serve four 
persons. 

Katherine It, Robertson, Hastings Motel, Minneapolis, 
Ns 
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Adventures 
in Captivity 


Bie 


Emma-Lindsay Squier 


Lilus trates 


Paul 
(EE 


NCE, when I was a child on the shores 
of Puget Sound, I wished that I might 
ride on a star-beam up to the moon. 

And the old Siwash chief, hearing me, 
shook his head. ‘It is a white wish,” he 
said, “and unlucky.” 

The Indians always spoke so of a wish 
that was idle and impossible of fulfillment. 
For once, in the long ago, a famous chief 
of the North had wished that the fertile, 
blossom-covered land about him might 
turn to gold. And the Great Father, 
hearing him, had been angered at his 
covetousness. He stretched out his hand, 
and the snow fell. For many days and 
nights it fell, and at last all the chief’s 
domain was buried under a blanket of 
white, deadening snow that froze blossoms 
from their stems and covered all the fields 
and rivers with a blasting, deadly coldness. 
So thus it is that the Indians speak of a 
wish that is impossible of fulfillment. A 
white wish, they say, can come true only 
through a miracle, and to speak casually 
of something which can not be accom- 
plished is to bring disaster upon one’s self. 

Yet many were the white wishes I made 
in those days—that I might fashion for 
myself a necklace of phosphorescent water 
bubbles; that I might find where the Night 
Wind made his home, and ask him what 
he sang; that I might change myself into 
a sea gull and fly out over the bay when a 
storm was coming. Foolish wishes, all 
impossible of fulfillment. But once, many 
years later, a miracle happened, and a 
white wish came true. I am sorry the 
Siwash chief can not know of it. 

In a circus that wintered in a great, 
western city I came to know Charlie, 
the elephant, and Sammy, the baby 
horse. I was of the Press, and because I 
loved to wander though the animal tents, 
and bring peanuts to the sad-eyed little 
monkeys and catnip to the great, tawny 
lions, the trainer of all the animals let 
me come often under the big top, intro- 
duced me to the four-footed actors he 
liked best, and told me of their moods and 
their whims. 

One afternoon which I shall always love, 
he let me ride Charlie, the elephant, in the 
pageant that preceded the performance. 
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I was decked. by the 
wardrobe mistress in 
gaudy, oriental robes 
of blue and green and 
shining gold, with a 
head-dress on which 
were little, tinkling bells. 
There, in a painted how- 
dah far up on the mas- 
sive back of the great 
leader of the herd, I 
sat and clung, while the 
little bells on my head- 
dress tinkled as if shiv- 
ering with delight, and 
all the blaring noise of 
the circus came up to 
me from what seemed a 
great distance beneath. 

From far away under 
the big top I heard the 
triumphal chords of the 
oriental entrance march. 
A shout from thetrainer, 
and Charlie swung from 
his stall out in the lead 
of the gray elephants, 
and he was thudding 
slowly, heavily, toward 
the main tent in per- 
fect, though massive, 
rhythm with the music. 

Athrill with the nov- 
elty of the strange, but delightful ride, I 
leaned from the howdah’s side and looked 
down upon the animals beneath. It was 
then that, filtering through the distant 
notes of the band, I heard a soft nickering. 
There, in a group of horses gaily capari- 
soned for their entrance in the pageant, 
was a great, white horse with a foamy 
mane and a white forelock that hung 
between his eyes. It was he who had 
called to Charlie as he passed. The huge 
elephant stretched out his wrinkled trunk, 
and for an instant it touched the nose of 
the white horse. Then he lumbered past, 
and soon we were in the big top with its 
terraced rows of faces upturned like strange, 
eager flowers. 

It was over all too soon. We passed mag- 
nificently around the oval sawdust ring— 
the horses, the chariots, the performers, 





Sammy stood there motionless in the direct 
he only snorted a little and braced himself to 


the foolish, grinning clowns. We were 
back again in the animal tent. Charlie 
was made to kneel, and I was lifted from 
the little, painted tower in which I had 
been enthroned. But even the thrill of my 
début into the sawdust ring could not take 
my thoughts from the greeting I had wit- 


nessed, and later that’ afternoon, when | 


the terraced seats of the big top were 
emptied of the sudden-blooming flowers 
and my gaudy Oriental robes were packed 
prosaically in the wardrobe mistress’s 
trunk, the trainer of all the animals told 
me that the white horse and the gray 
elephant were friends. 
story as I had it from him that day: 
When Sammy had joined the circus 
many years before, he of all the new horses 
had no fear of the elephants or of the 


strange, mingled scent of the lions, the 
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path of the onrushing elephants. 
meet the shock of the herd. 


tigers, and the pumas. The other horses 
feared the great elephants whom they 
needs must follow in the parades and the 
pageants, and had to become acquainted 
‘with them slowly and gently, so that they 
would not take sudden fright. But Sammy 
was a friendly, affable horse with all the 
trust of a kitten in his big, white body. 
Perhaps that is the reason the tent men 
called him “the baby horse,” for although 
he was old in years, he was young in spirit. 


When he went into the big top, he wore a 


red and gold blanket, and his well-combed 
mane tossed on his neck like spray. He 
always trotted happily, as if he enjoyed 
his part in the performance, and whenever 
any of the tent men came near him, he 
would stretch out his nose to nibble at 
their sleeve. 

He was Charlie’s partner in a very pretty 


act. Fired upon by a toy cannon, he would 
drop to the gound and lie there as_ if 
dead, while Charlie, waving a white flag 
of truce, would stretch his huge, gray bulk 
carefully above him. Many were the 
gasps that went through the terraced tent 
when the big elephant covered Sammy with 
his bulk, but the baby horse was not 
afraid, for the elephant was his friend; his 
confidence was unshakable. 

Then, one day, Charlie, the elephant, 
proved that he knew what friendship 
meant. It was a gray day, heavy with 
clouds, and oppressed with an ominous, 
restless feeling. All the animals felt it, 
for the lions paced restlessly, and the 
tawny males roared challenge after chal- 
lenge in defiance of the unseen yet tangible 
thing that worried them. The horses were 
restless, too, and stamped questioningly 





His ears were cocked forward, and his eyes wore a surprised and troubled look, but 
Another instant and he would have been engulfed by those terrible, stampeding feet 


in the stable tents where they were 
tethered. But it was in the ranks of the 
great, gray elephants that the ugliness of 
the day took a real and menacing form. 
At first the huge beasts swayed from side 
to side, grumbling. Then one of them 
trumpeted, and the thin, nasal sound was 
caught up all along the line until it became 
a series of nervous and querulous blarings. 

The animal men knew the signs and 
tried to soothe the disturbed elephants, 
but it was useless. Moment by moment 
the tension increased. And when there 
came at last a great clap of thunder smash- 
ing out of the skies, the herd went wild 
with insane fright, and in the animal tent 
there raged a pandemonium of fear. The 
thin trumpeting changed to furious blasts 
of panic, and the chains around the legs 
of the great (Continued on page 180) 
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A Long Island House of stucco over hollow tile, which shows 
how adaptable to charming effects is this prosaic and com- 


mon material. 


HE material of which a house is 
built necessarily affects the style 
of the house to a greater or less 
extent, according to the manner 

in which the material is handled. How 
material affected style may be seen by 
examining the early and truly Colonial 
phases of domestic architecture in Amer- 
ica. The same influence may be seen 
at work also in the Georgian period, i 
less conspicuous degree, however, for those 
who built in the Classic style were usually 


Further description will be found in the text 


better able than some of their predecessors 
to select what materials pleased them as 
well as to mold those materials according 
to their preferences. 

Of the two materials to be discussed in 
this article—stucco and stone—the former 
is a medium whose essentially plastic 
quality renders it more readily adaptable 
than either wood, stone, or brick to the 
expression of a wide diversity of styles, and 
that without doing violence to its nature. 

During the Colonial period, stucco, 
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composed of sand and lime, was employed 
to a limited extent, ordinarily as a coating. 
for rough brick or rubble walls. Some- 
times, at a date subsequent to the erection 
of a house, it was applied as a weather- 
proofing when the poor quality of the 
mortar between the stones allowed mois- 
ture freely to penetrate the walls. This 
stucco, whether of smooth surface or rough- 
cast, was itself not particularly durable 
and often needed protection, such pro- 
tection, for example, as was given by the 
projecting eaves of some of the pies 
Colonial houses. 

Colonial practise, therefore, can not be 
said to offer a rich legacy of precedent for 
the use of stucco. Its presence was ad- 
ventitious rather than otherwise, as far as 
constructional considerations went, and 
its employment did not affect the expres- 
sion of style to any appreciable extent 
beyond the projection of Dutch Colonial 
eaves just alluded to. The most engaging 
thing about its early use was the op- © 
portunity it gave for the application of. 
whitewash. In this connection it is worth 
noting that the eighteenth-century builders 





occasionally effected an interesting texture 
by applying stucco to rubble walls in such 
a way that a portion of each stone stood 
out beyond the thin stucco jacket. The 
whole surface was then whitewashed or 
given a wash of some light color, such as 
buff. 

The modern status of stucco and con- 
crete is an altogether different matter. It 
is easy to find abundant instances where 
the style of building has been materially 
affected by the employment of concrete 
or stucco. Before discussing the sundry 
appropriate ways of utilizing concrete and 
stucco, however, it is necessary to give a 
few definitions in order to avoid the confu- 
sion that has arisen from the careless man- 
ner in which many people speak of those 
substances as though they were identical. 

Concrete and stucco are not one and the 
same thing, nor are they used structurally 
im the same way, although some of the 
same elements enter into the composition 
of both. Stucco, as the term is understood 
in modern usage, is a mixture of Portland 
cement with sand or pulverized stone, a 
combination in which the elements are 
carefully proportioned, before adding the 
water that is requisite to render the mix- 
ture cohesive and plastic. 

When the stucco has been brought to 
the proper consistency, it is laid on as a 
coating for outside walls, the real body of 
the walls consisting of concrete, hollow tile, 
brick, stone, or even wood covered with 
metal lath, wire mesh, or a grooved compo- 
sition board so as to 
afford a surface to 
which the mixture 
may cling or be 
“keyed.” Sometimes 
lime is added to make 
the composition 
work more readily 
under the trowel, but 
when this extra ingre- 
dient occurs it should 
not be quick-lime but 
hydrated lime. 

Concrete is a mix- 
ture of Portland ce- 
ment with broken 
stone, in definitely de- 
termined ratio, to 
which sufficient water 
is added to produce 
the consistency de- 
sired. Instead of 
broken stone, broken 
brick may be used, or 
marble chips, clean 
cinders, or coars> 
gravel. The gravel, 
broken stone, broken 

brick, or other sub- 
stances employed to 
give body or bulk to 
the concrete it is cus- 
tomary to speak of as 
the aggregate. The 

units of the aggregate 

-may be large or small 
or of mixed sizes, just 
as one wishes. 

~The concrete, when 
thoroughly mixed and 
of even consistency, 
is poured into forms 
or molds in which it 

_ hardens or “sets,” be- 

coming a solid, mono- 

lithic mass and form- 
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ing the body of the wall. After the 
forms or molds are removed, the ex- 
terior surface of the concrete wall may be 
coated with stucco to give it an agreeable 
finish, or it may be hammered, scrubbed, 
picked, or treated in divers other ways to 
obliterate the marks of the forms and 
render the aspect seemly. 

It is thus evident that the functions of 
concreie and stucco are different. The one 
is a body material whose exterior surface 
may or may not be left exposed in the 
finished state of a building; the other is 
always a surface or coating material and 
must be applied on a backing, either of 
concrete or of some other suitable sub- 
stance. The terms should not be con- 
founded. Neither should one indulge the 
prejudice, once widely prevalent and not 
yet by any means wholly eradicated, that 
stucco is merely a “sham,” a “fake,” a 
veneer for some manner of structure pre- 
sumably false and defective. 

Stucco is a perfectly legitimate material 
for coating the walls of a building, and as 
such deserves full recognition as one of the 
useful resources at the disposal of the pros- 
pective housebuilder. As employed in the 
majority of cases at the present day, it 
covers walls structurally sound and sufh- 
cient, and it is therefore entitled to all due 
respect as an intrinsically honest sub- 
stance. 

Construction of stucco on concrete, or 
stucco on hollow tile or on rubble, or even 
construction of concrete alone, has several 
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to the charm of a house such as this, 
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important claims to our serious attention, 
quite apart from any considerations of 
appearance. In the first place, it is not 
a difficult matter to make such construc- 
tion fireproof, with all the manifest ad- 
vantages attending such a result. In the 
second place, its cost over and above that 
of wood is counterbalanced on the score of 
durability, while its relative cheapness 
compared to other materials is a strong 
point in its favor: Moreover, the requi- 
site ingredients for both concrete and stucco 
are almost universally obtainable with little 
or no difficulty, and at prices fairly uni- 
form and stable. 

In all fairness it must be admitted that 
there have been valid objections urged 
against concrete and stucco on the ground 
of their appearance. But in all fairness it 
must be stated likewise that the ground 
of objection has been overcome. The prin-_ 
cipal objections were that the color was dull 
and uninteresting; that the texture was 
hard and unsympathetic; and that the 
lack of ornamental details and other pro- 
jections to create shadow and _ relief 
caused concrete and stucco houses to pre- 
sent a bald aspect comparable to the ex- 
pression of a face when the eyebrows 
have been shaved off. 

The color of concrete can be controlled 
through the color of the elements included 
in the aggregate. The color of stucco 
can be regulated, within reasonable limits, 
partly through the color of the cement 
used and partly by incorporating in the 
mixture a small quan- 
tity of the proper sort 
of pigment. Great 
care must be exer- 
cised in this respect, 
however, for too much 
pigment or the wrong 
kind of pigment will 
weaken the cement. 
So far as texture is 
concerned, the surface 
characteristics of both 
concrete and stucco 
can be managed by 
purely mechanical 
methods. How the 
wall surface shall be 
manipulated depends 
upon the taste and 
judgment of the de- 
signer and the care 
with which the work- 
men follow out his 
directions. 

The objectionable 
flatness for which con- 
crete or stucco houses 
are often disliked can 
easily be remedied by 
using brick, stone, tile, 
terra-cotta, or cast 
concrete to surround 
doors and windows, or 
for moldings, string- 
courses, cornices, and 
other details, thereby 
introducing the relief 
of both contrasting 
color and projection. 
Or if none of these 
resources is employed, 
it is entirely possible 
for a skilful architect 
so to dispose his masses 
and arrange his (Con- 
tinued on page 152 ) 
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at a temperature much lower than freezing - 


Refrigerator 


OME of our readers may already be 
familiar with the great servant 
electricity in its new guise, the 
automatic refrigerator, but we are 

sure there are many others to whom it 
must still be introduced. And it is worthy 
of an introduction, for it has been a boon 
in localities where the supply of ice is not 
always dependable. 

Goop HovuUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE does 
not pretend to know all about every 
electric refrigerator, because comparatively 
few now on the market have been tested 
at the Institute. Our comments, therefore, 
are confined to those with which we are 
familiar. 

We have learned that the servicing end 
of this type of appliance is one of the most 
important factors. Our first bit of advice 
to you then is: don’t purchase an electric 
refrigerator unless you can be assured of 
prompt servicing. We do not wish to 
convey the idea that it is the habit of these 
machines to get out of order frequently, 
but, as with all machinery, they 
sometimes require adjustment, and 
their nature is such that the or- 
dinary mechanic who has no know- 
ledge of this special mechanism will 
no doubt do more harm than good 
if he attempts to fix it. Delayed 
servicing might mean food spoilage 
as well as great inconvenience to 
the housekeeper. Some of the 
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EFORE selecting or purchasing new devices for your home, have you ever 
thought of consulting Goop HousexegpinG Institute for help? 
not write us before your next purchase? 
testing household equipment to safeguard you in your choice. 
to 105 West 39th Street, New York City, and enclose a stamp for our reply 
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manufacturers themselves appreciate this 
so keenly that they refuse to sell their 
machines in localities not readily accessible 
for servicing. 

Many people have asked us, “Just how 
do these electric refrigerators operate?” 
The electricity, as a matter of fact, serves 
only as the power to drive the other ma- 
chinery. The medium which acts as the 
refrigerant may be one of several chemical 
compounds, but all refrigerating units 
which we have tested have used sulphur 
dioxide. This is a liquid which vaporizes 
at a very low temperature, and as it be- 
comes a vapor, it takes a certain amount 
of heat from whatever may be surrounding 
it. The types of machines are designed 
quite differently, but all produce the same 
effect, so we shall attempt to describe only 
one type—that illustrated on the opposite 
page. You will note in this refrigerator a 
tank on one side. This tank is filled with 
brine, and inside it are coils of metal tubing 
in which the sulphur dioxide enters as a 
















To prevent warping, wipe oif any 
moisture from the outside or 
from the sills of the ice chamber 


Do not slam the refrigerator 
door; instead push the lock 
down securely with the hand 
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water. As it does so it takes the heat from 
the surrounding brine, and that in turn 
takes it from the contents of the box. The 
sulphur dioxide gas then flows on through 
the metal coils, is compressed by a pump, 
and then passes through cooling coils, being 
reduced to liquid form. The cycle then 
starts all over again. The cooling coils, 
condensing element, and motor you will 
notice in another cut—and, by the way, 
this part of the outfit may be placed in the 
basement where it will be out of the way. 
There is a thermostat located on top of the 
brine tank. Its function is to maintain 
a predetermined temperature in the refrig- 
erator by controlling the motor. The 
refrigerant, whether sulphur dioxide or 
something else, never comes in contact 
with the food. , 
The cost of operating .an electric refrig- 
erator is low enough to be practical, but of 
course, it depends largely upon the electric 
' rate available and the amount of 
thought exercised in using it. But 
the convenience of having cubes 


a place to make delicious frozen 


and the increased keeping quality 








of ice on hand for cold drinks, and 


of the food ‘stored in the refrig- — 
erator due to its uniformity and 
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desserts with no effort but that 
required to prepare the mixture, — 























In the compartment 
' shown below, cubes 
of ice are always at 
hand for cold drinks, 
or this space may be 
used for making 
delicious frozen 
desserts. The pans 
may be used as molds 
and may or may not 
be divided into cubes 


degree of temperature, and the elimination 
of the iceman and the many attending in- 
conveniences—all these far outweigh the 
operating expense. 

But, after all, for good, legitimate 
reasons, the majority of us must continue 
to use a refrigerator which requires icing. 
Some of the secrets which we have learned 
in using a refrigerator of this type so as 
to get the greatest efficiency from it and 
at the same time increase its life are these: 
Keep the ice chamber filled to its capacity, 
but do not use it for food. This next is 
very old but most important. Do not 
open the food compartment doors un- 
necessarily or leave them open. And 
when you close the door, do not slam it— 
this plays havoc with the lock, and in time 
the door will not close tightly. Use your 
hand to push the lock down carefully and 
securely. Keep moisture from the rabbet 
facings of the doors and small chips of ice 
from the sill of the ice chamber door to 
prevent the wood from swelling and warp- 
ing. A coat of paint or varnish given 
these particular places occasionally is a 

good preservative measure. The outside, 
too, should be repainted or varnished 
before it shows signs of needing it. 
When moisture forms on the outside of 
’ the refrigerator, wipe it off. Right here 
we want to warn against placing the re- 
frigerator on the rear porch. It should not 
- be subjected to climatic conditions. The 
_ very best place is in the entryway or in the 
kitchen near the rear entrance. This will 
prevent the iceman from tracking across 














In the ice compartment above, a tank filled 
with brine takes the place of ice. Located 
on top of the tank can be seen a thermo- 
stat, which controls the motor and maintains a 
predetermined temperature in the refrigerator 


the kitchen. It is most desirable to have 
the drain water flow outdoors and thus 
eliminate the drip pan which calls for so 
much attention. 

The cleaning of a refrigerator can be 
greatly simplified if left-over foods are not 
permitted to accumulate and if the food 
which is spilled in it is wiped up imme- 
diately. For washing the inside of the 
box, use warm, sudsy water, follow with a 
cold rinse, and then wipe dry. You 
should not use scalding water; this will 
heat the walls unnecessarily. A _ bristle 
brush with a long, wire handle is best for 
the drain pipe. Steel wool may be used 
on the ice compartment and drain pipe 
if it needs it. 

The selection of a refrigerator is not an 
easy one for the ordinary purchaser, be- 
cause it should be judged, first of all, for 
its efficiency of insulation, which is the 
one quality that can not be determined by 
her. She must, therefore, rely on the word 
of somebody else, and if she is wise, it will 
be an unbiased authority such as Goop 
HOvuSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 

As for the other important points for her 
to consider in making her selection—the 
lining may be the first. There are various 
kinds of linings used in refrigerators. They 
are porcelain, baked enamel, painted 
enamel, and sometimes slate in the inex- 
pensive boxes. The porcelain lining is the 
most sanitary and easily cleaned because 
of the absence of corners, but it is slower 
to chill and perhaps not so good a purchase 
as a lighter lining when ice deliveries are 


The illustration be- 
q low shows the cooling 
coils, condensing ele- 
ment, and motor. 
This part of the out- 
fit may be placed on 
top of the refriger- 
ator, or it may be 
placed in the base- 
ment where it will 
be out of the way 











Its cost is quite a considera- 


not regular. 
tion, although this construction of box 
should give years and years of service. 

The baked or vitreous enamel lining is 


a very good purchase. It may not be 
quite so durable as the one previously 
mentioned, but it is less expensive and 
more readily chilled. It is an excellent 
choice. 

The painted lining is still a cheaper 
finish and a much less durable one than 
the other two. It would do for a tem- 
porary box, but would be far from being 
a life-long purchase. However, it is good 
for its type and can easily be refinished 
when the finish chips or wears off. 

The size of the refrigerator is an im- 
portant consideration in making a selec- 
tion. Choose one which will have enough 
food: storage space to meet your needs. 
One which is too large will be extravagant 
to maintain. For a family of two or three, 
a seventy-five to ninety-pound ice capacity 
is a good size, while a family of four or 
five would need a larger one, perhaps one 
hundred and ten to one hundred and 
twenty-five pound capacity. The ice 
chamber on the side offers a chance for a 
better circulation of air throughout the 
food compartments and a better arrange- 
ment of food. 

In smaller-sized refrigerators — ninety 
pounds and under—the top-icer type is 
equally as efficient in maintaining a low 
temperature as the side-icer type. For a 
very small refrigerator the top-icer type 
is by far the better selection of the two. 
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PPROXIMATELY two and a half 
million consumers are now using 
natural gas for domestic pur- 
poses in twenty-two hundred 

towns in twenty-seven states in the United 
States. On the basis of the heat units that 
can be purchased for a given sum these 
fortunate consumers have what is probably 
the cheapest fuel in the American market. 
Natural gas is convenient to use, relatively 
safe, and all in all a desirable fuel. Yet, 
sad to relate, the supply is being depleted 
at such a rate that it will be exhausted, 
according to various estimates, in from 
five to fifteen years. Already the tremen- 
dous drains in certain localities have cur- 
tailed the use of the gas, and in some cases 
there has been actual failure of the supply. 
Unfortunately, when the supply is once 
exhausted, it can never be replenished. 
Nature, by an unknown process, ages ago 
stored up a mixture of various gases in 
porous rocks below the earth’s sur- 
face, awaiting liberation by man 


cheapness of the natural gas this wastage 
has not been appreciated by the consumer. 
Just as good cooking results can be ob- 
tained by placing the burner nearer to the 
cooking utensil and cutting down the size 
of the flame by reducing the pressure, 
without this unnecessary wastage. ‘Those 
departments of the Government that are 
actively engaged in a gas conservation 
program are recommending and urging the 
adoption of a standard distance between 
the burner and the cooking utensil of not 
more than one and one-quarter inches. 
With this burner height it is, of course, 
necessary to throttle the gas supply in 
periods of high pressure so that the tips 
of the flames will just touch the bottom 
of the utensil. This throttling may be 
done either with the valve or cock on the 
gas supply, or by providing a gas orifice 
in the mixing chamber of the correct size 
to give proper flame heights when the valve 


Do not burn gas uselessly. When 
planning to cook on your range, do not 
hght the burner until the utensil is ready 
to be placed over the flame. 
the cooking is finished, turn off the burner 
immediately. Remember that water boils 
at 212° F., and it can not be raised to) 
higher temperatures at atmospheric pres- 
sure. Therefore, when a pot has been 
brought to the boiling- -point, reduce the 
flame so that a slow, steady boiling is 
maintained. Too rapid boiling is simply 
causing excessive evaporation of the water 
in the pot without in the slightest hastening 
the cooking operation. The excess heat is” 
all wasted. Before the pot has come to a 
boil, housewives frequently turn the gas 
on full, believing this will hasten the 
operation. When the flames are so high 
that they spread over the bottom and lick 
the sides of the pot, gas is being wasted — 
Keep drafts of air away from the burner 
flames. See that the burners are 
kept clean and keep careful watch 








through deeply sunk wells and bor- 
ings. It is not humanly possible 
to replenish this gift of nature, and 
when it is gone, those who are 
dependent upon it will have to find 
substitutes. 

Not many years ago natural gas 
was practically a by-product. It 
appeared most frequently in the 
process of boring oil wells, and no 
effort was made to conserve it. In 
fact, it was considered a nuisance 
by the oil prospector. In the 
“shooting” of oil wells a tremen- 
dous wastage has occurred, esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Mines at 
something like four hundred billion 
cubic feet. When use was first 
made of natural gas as a fuel, the 
app iances in which it was burned 
were crude, poorly designed, and 
inefficient.. It was a general prac- 
tise, which in some places persists 
at the present time, to convert 
existing coal ranges for use with 
natural gas by simply installing in 
the fire-box a pipe with holes 
drilled in it. For house heating a 
similar arrangement has frequently 
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HE Institute has issued a new 

bulletin this month. It is the 
first of a series of food pamphlets. 
It is called Vegetable Main Dishes 
and contains menus and recipes for 
using vegetables. Send for your 
copy now. Price, 25c. The following 
other bulletins are still available: 


Kitchen Planning - - =e Loc 
The First Kitchen Outfitted =" ml S¢ 
Washing without Boiling - - 1L5¢ 
Canning by Safe Methods - - 15c 
Cooking by Temperature - - 10c 
Fireless Cookery - - - - 10c 
The Efficient Home Teatnaity - 10c 
List of Tested and A PRved 

Devices - - - 25¢ 
Spring-back binder, ‘doth: to 

hold bulletins - - - - $1.00 








been used in furnaces originally 
designed for coal or other fuel. 
Needless to say, there has been a tremen- 
dous waste due to the use of these make- 
shift devices. 

In the early days when the supply of 
natural gas was large compared with the 
use, the pressures were far in excess of 
those experienced in communities using 
manufactured gas, and the tendency in the 
design of cooking and heating devices was 
to set the burners at a considerable distance 
below the cooking utensil and use a rela- 
tively large flame. With this arrangement 
there is a high wastage of gas, the major 
part of the heat being carried away into 
the surrounding air and not doing any 
useful work. On account of the relative 
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is turned on full. For household heating 
systems it is recommended that only fur- 
naces designed primarily for use with 
natural gas shall be permitted. 

Aside from the wastage of natural gas 
in inefficient appliances there is a tremen- 
dous wastage due to improper methods of 
use and carelessness. The housewife who 
uses natural gas can contribute her share 
to the conservation of this resource and at 
the same time save money for herself by 
practising the economies given below and 
and similar ones. And, incidentally, if the 
housewife who uses manufactured gas will 
also adopt these practises, she will be re- 
warded by a decrease in her gas bills. 


of the nature of the flame. The 
correct flame is blue or almost 
colorless. 
yellow, the mixture of gas and air 
entering the burner is imperfect. 

This can be remedied by adjusting 
the air shutter on the mixing valve. 
or in extreme cases by adjusting 
the size of the gas orifice. A yellow 
flame is not only wasteful, but 
usually tends to deposit soot on the 
bottom of pots and pans. If you 
have a coil type water heater, see 
that the coils are kept free from 
soot by brushing them at frequent 
intervals. The soot acts as an 
insulator, and considerably more 
gas is required to get hot water 
than when the coils are clean. 

The old yellow-flame, open gas 
light is also a waster. Much more 
efficient use can be made of the 
energy and gas by having mantle 
gas lights. In these gas lights the 
material in the mantle is heated 
to incandescence by the gas, and 
approximately two and a half times 











from the same quantity of gas as 


was obtained in the yellow flame — 


light. It was frequently the prac- 
tise to leave lights burning at times when 
they were not actually needed, this form 
of wastage being practised not only by 
individuals but in some cases by munici 
palities. It was considered cheaper ip 


As soon as_ 


| as much illumination is obtained | 


If the flame is white or ~ 


some towns to burn street lights through-_ 


out the day than to pay the necessary 
help to turn them out. 
as these are primarily due to the fact that 


natural gas in the past has been re ; 


cheap. There is no doubt, however, th 

the increased demand for this fuel on 
increasing scarcity will gradually force t 
price ae ‘There are other econe 1c 





Such practises — 
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_drainboard far- 


the china closet. 


_ destination. 


ing dishes and fill 
_— with 
there 


A sink of cor- 
rect height is 
essential. Be- 
low, a simple 
group of dish- 
washing tools 
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Subjects for 
these Primer 
talks will be 
welcomed from 
any housewife 
who needs aid 


Sie Primer of Housework 
DishNwashing Three Times a Day 


tasks you know so well? Have 

you ever washed dishes your- 
self rather than take the time to show 
small daughter just how to do it? Have 
you ever stopped appalled at the task 
of teaching a willing but ignorant maid 
the ways of your household? The Primer 


AVE you ever tried to teach some 
one to do the simple household 


-of Housework is planned to help you do 


each one of these things. It will furnish 
the simplest of directions for all the 
routine homely tasks of the houseworking 
week. It may shorten the drudgery 
somewhat, because the right way is usually 
the easiest way and the quickest way. 

First of all, assemble your tools. If 
you have a machine for washing dishes, 
see that it is clean and ready. For hand 
washing you will need a dish-pan, pref- 
erably of the fiber variety, a capacious 
dish-drainer, a soap-shaker, dish-mop or 
dishwashing brush, and plenty of clean, 
dry towels and scrubbing cloths. 

For the silver and china use only a 
white neutral soap. For the cooking dishes 
provide friction powders, soap powders, 


~and steel wool. 


You will need a sink strainer to scrape 
the remnants into, and you will need 
refrigerator dishes, preferably enamel, 
to hold the leftovers. 

Clear the dining table and care for left- 
over food first of all. Never put it away in 
serving dishes. If you clear the table by 
courses, dispose of the food from each 
course as you bring it into the kitchen. 


Do not place it in the refrigerator, how- 


ever, until it has cooled. 

Scrape all dishes clean into the sink 
strainer, pile in as compact space as possible 
on the table or 


thest away from 


Wash and dry 
toward their final 









~ Sort the cook- 
water. If 
should be 
h burned- 
od, add a 


more of washing soda and allow to heat 
while you are washing the china. For 
aluminum kettles use steel wool; if badly 
burned, allow to heat dry directly over the 
fire, and the burned portion will chip off; 
then use steel wool. 

Next rinse off silver and china, using 
either warm or cold water and a dish mop 
or brush. One of the faucet attachments 
for washing dishes is ideal for this purpose. 
Glassware, unless used for serving ‘dishes, 
does not need this rinse. 

The dishes are now ready either for 
packing into the ‘machine or for a hot, 
soapy wash. Use water far too hot for 
the hand to bear, and a suds made with 
the soap-shaker. Put the silver in first 
and lift out as soon as clean with the aid 
of the dish-mop, placing in the dish- 
drainer. 

Next wash the glasses one at a time. 
Dry immediately without further rinsing 
and while both silver and glasses are al- 
most too hot to touch. 

Next wash cups, saucers, bread-and-but- 
ter plates, etc. The plates and saucers may 
be placed in a pile in the hot, soapy water, 
washed, and removed one at a time, but 
the cups should be handled singly. Never 
have a mass of dishes in your dish-pan. 

Renew the water and soap whenever it 
cools so that it no longer heats the dishes. 
For that is the secret of this method. 
Have the water so hot that the dishes dry 
with a polish, and have the water so clean 
that they will not need another rinse. 

Dry the cups and small plates with the 
china towels. Renew the water and wash 
the dinner, salad, and dessert plates next 
and in the order mentioned. Wipe each 


set as soon as_washed, placing the next in 








the hot water while you are drying the 
first. Put them away in the china closet 
unless you have a service wagon that can 
be loaded for but one or two trips. 

Renew the hot water and wash the 
serving dishes and platter with suds. 
Wipe silver platters dry promptly and 
while still very hot. The tarnish which 
is due to the action of moisture left on 
these platters is reddish in color and the 
hardest of all types to remove even with 
silver cleaners. They must be perfectly 
dry after each use. 

Next wash the mixing bowls, cooking 
bowls, and baking dishes. If these have 
been soaking in water, they will not be 
hard to do. The brown caramel stains of 
the cooking dishes can be removed quickly 
with a mat of steel wool. Stack these 
dishes neatly in the drainer and rinse with 
a pitcher of hot water. Notice that this 
is the first time you have needed this 
rinse. Dry only after thorough draining. 

Next wash the saucepans and roasting 
pan or broiler. And now is the time to 
tackle the saucepan that has been heating 
with washing soda. When each one is 
clean, wipe as dry as possible with your 
dish-cloth wrung dry, then place on the 
stove to become thoroughly dry. Place 
them on the back of a coal range or on top 
of a warm gas oven. 

Last, wash the coffee-pot or teapot 
directly under a faucet of fresh water. 
Empty the grounds first, then use plenty 
of water, scouring soap or steel wool, but 
no soap-suds. When clean, wipe and place 
on the range to complete drying. 

Rinse out the dish-pan and fill again with 
hot, soapy water. Let the dish-towels stand 
in this while the kitchen is tidied and the 
food put away. 
Then wash them, 
rinse quickly, and 
hang them in the 
air todry. Finish 
the dish washing 
by washing out 
the sink with hot 
suds and a mop. 
We accent the 
mop, because the 
water should be 
too hot for the 
hand to bear. 
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Life asks— 


Have You Had- Your Vittamines? 


By 


DR. 


FUACRS Vera 


Wi WwW Dey 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


of -Foods, 


N ever-increasing interest on the 
subject of vitamines is being 
shown by the public, while the 
number of chemists and physiolo- 

gists engaged in research work is rapidly in- 
creasing. Wide-awake manufacturers are 
taking advantage of this general interest 
to make vitamines a source of commerce. 
Unfortunately the literature accompanying 
these preparations is rapidly taking the 
shape of that mirroring secret nostrums. 
Most extravagant claims are made for these 
preparations. Those which have come 
to my personal attention are as follows: 


Sanitation, 


affection of the eye known as “dry-eye”’ 
has been noticed as the result of the absence 
of this vitamine from the food. In the 
human animal also, as well as in other 
animals subject to the disease, scurvy is an 
index of the absence of certain vitamine 
elements in the food. Some investigators 
have also found rickets associated with a 
deficiency of vitamines. 

The basis of all experimental work con- 
sists in subjecting the animal to a diet free 
of one or more of the recognized varieties 
of vitamines and observing the time at 
which decrease of weight, neuritis, dry-eye, 





Vitamon, Vitamine Tablets, Yeast Vita- scurvy, and other evidences of disease are 
mine, Chocolate Yeast, and Vitafood of manifested, When any particular disease, 
the Vitamine Co. The number 
of letters from readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING inquiring about 
the efficiency of these concen- es B C 
trates increases week by week. Cabbace trewineee fects essegebeet cetera 
Inasmuch as it has been demon- Caxtn tacts eieieeetaee Souda areas eck 
strated that food products devoid Gaulidower ane pe Saeed eo 
of vitamines are incapable of diges- Celera eee O etd 0 
tion and assimilation by the human Lettucesn. teen ++ ++ ++4+++ 
body, the practical importance of OMIGGs 775. ena tee oO +++ 44+ 
exact knowledge relating to vita- Parsnipes nwa teal eens oO 
mines can no longer be denied. Ses (fresh). ...... ra wie apa 
A statement of what we know Reo ee ere rok tr era a 
about them is therefore particu- Spinach . aye Ate See ate choke by tue a ea 
larly pertinent at this time. Cérenlaee roe a eh eee a 
It would be idle for me to at- Bread (white flour). 0 Trace 
tempt to tell the public what Bread (whole meal), ++ ++-+ Trace 
vitamines are, inasmuch as _ this Polished Rice...,.. 0 oO 0 
important question remains un- Beet satis aoa ee “+ 0 0 
answered. The general supposi- ee atihat ad ete v . 
tion is that a vitamine is some E sow Yolk Fai. EES : . 
actual particle of matter and, there- Mk. e yee ed rrhiide-labshc ge albeciaee ae 
fore, a definite chemical unit which Milk Uewdeeh one b+ ie 
attaches itself to food, at least to Whey ste ae ot a 
certain foods, in a perfectly natural Contecced Milk. . +--+ = 0 
and physical manner. Gress ett ae - Aeaeae + ‘Trace 
The absence of vitamines from Brewer's Yeast..... o tee 0 
food produces certain  distur- Yeast Cakes. van ae 0 ae 0 
bances of the biological functions Yeast Extract. . . e as 9g 
and, in the end, results in a patho- Vitamines are absolutely essential to health. 
logical condition; that is, in disease. This table, which is explained on page 189, 
The lack of vitamines mani- shows in what proportions they are found in 
fests itself in several ways: First, our common foods. Paste it in your cookbook. 





a distinct and easily recognizable 
disease follows the use of certain 
vitamine-free foods. This disease, 
which was first noticed in the human 
animal in the Orient, was called beriberi. 
It is now generally designated under the 
name of polyneuritis. It is a progressive 
paralysis of the nervous system, attended 
with various other disorders of the body, 
resulting in coma and death. 

' There is another distinct influence of one 
of the vitamines which is shown in the 
lack of proper growth and development of 
the animal, with resulting inability to 
produce healthy young. Also a certain 


such as beriberi, dry-eye, scurvy, or rickets 
makes its appearance, the length of time 
required for serious and sometimes fatal 
results to occur is noted. ‘These experi- 
ments are controlled with a like number 
of the same kind of animal fed upon 
wholesome, vitamine-rich foods of the same 
variety as those from which the vitamines 
have been removed. The complete cycle 
of such a study of the vitamine may take 
from sixty to ninety days. 

The importance of controlling all the 





scriptive terms. The B vitami 


and Health 


factors of the experiment is of vital impor- 
tance, as any negligence on this part may 
vitiate the whole result of the investigation. 
For this reason, our knowledge’ ‘of the real 
character of the vitamine must, of necessity, 
progress slowly, and every forward step 
must be confirmed by numerous other 
experimental investigations in the same 
direction, preferably performed by wholly 
independent workers, 

It is a supreme folly for any manu- 
facturer to proclaim the virtues of his 
so-called vitamine product which has not 
been subjected to a thorough biological 
study and proper confirmation by dis- 
interested investigators in the manner just 
described. 
reader will understand why I read. 
the advertisements of any new 
commercial vitamine with a con- 
siderable degree of skepticism. All 
the manufacturer can do is to 
attempt to concentrate the vita- 
mines produced by vegetable 
growth into a more portable and 
active form. If he knew the exact 
nature of the vitamine he prob- 
ably would have much better suc- 
cess than he possibly can have 
in trying to Concentrate a substance 
whose nature is unknown, whose 
chemical composition has not been 
ascertained, and whose physical 
properties are more or less a matter 
of speculation. All that we do 
know about them with certainty 
are their biological and’ patho- 
logical properties. 

But assuming, for the purpose 





For this reason, the — 


iis 


of argument, that the claims far 


these products are correct, what is 
the result? A terrific indictment 
of the American dietary, showing 
its unnaturalness and inadequate 
nutritional activities. 


proof of this is shown by the fact — 
that the ordinary cereals, atthe 
rich in two of the recognized varie- 


ties of vitamines, are entirely lack- — 


ing in the third class, the vitamine © 

which protects against scurvy. If the cerea 
has been sprouted, as in the r 

nialt, it is found that by this pros 

antiscorbutic vitamine has been de 

Vitamines are divided into thre 


be soluble in fat, while the B anc 
mines are said to be soluble in» 
point of fact, these are not ac 


uble in fat, and the A (Cont'd on 4 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on 


Vitamines - 
can not be synthesized. They are — 
the result of vegetable growth. The 











Roy was evidently out of sorts. 
then in the tone one employs in speaking of a prison. 


Someth 


HE stood behind a tall privet hedge, 
both slender hands caught against 
her throbbing heart in a pose which 
plainly revealed anguish, quivering 

beneath the torment of two separate 
agonies. which subtly blended and became 
one—an agony oi anticipated shame if the 
two girls talking on the other side of the 
hedge should discover her presence, and 
the agony of revelation which communi- 
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by 


Reynard 


cated itself to her with the falling of each 


exquisitely cruel word upon her shrinking 


ears. And all the while the talking on the 

other side went on and on with herself as 

helpless listener. ; 
“Well, if J were engaged to Roy Mac- 


Only once did he mention the little house to Amarilly, and 
“Tt’s ready,”’ he informed her dully 


Remember 


Arthur, with my wedding day not three 
weeks off, ’d want to know it if he were 
carrying on with Loretta Healy!” 

Loretta Healy. . . . That was the red- 
cheeked, black-eyed girl in the post office, 
remembered Amarilly Dale dumbly. Pret 
ty ... yes; but not—not quite a lady. 

“Don’t tell her,’ urged the younger, 
more kindly voice. “Like enough it’s 
nothing. serious. Men are silly things 
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sometimes. How any man in 
his right senses could give even 
a thought to that loud Loretta 
Healy when he was engaged to 
Amarilly Dale—” 

The cornflower-blue eyes on 
the other side of the hedge grew 
even more stricken in expression 
at this open comparison, 
friendly though it was, of 
herself and Loretta Healy. 

“YT dunno,” came the dubious 
retort. ‘“‘Amarilly’s sweet, and 
she’s good, an’ all that. But 
those ain’t always the things 
to hold a man.” 

“Amarilly’s the sweetest girl 
in town!” hotly. 

“T ain’t saying she ain’t. 
I’m only saying somebody 
ought to tell her Roy MacArthur 
comes up here every night and 
sets with her an hour and then 
goes down to Loretta Healy’s 
and sets for three hours and 
longer!”’ 

“Don’t tell!’ urged the soft, 
compassionate voice again. 

And the two voices receded 
in the distance, leaving Ama- 
rilly white and limp behind 
the hedge, eyes upon the bas- 
ket fallen at her feet, a wrinkle 
of pain upon the smooth, young 
forehead beneath shining bands 
of decorously arranged hair. 

She hadn’t meant to listen, 
she defended, stooping mechan- 
ically to pick up the basket. 
She had only walked to the 
corner of the hedge hidden 
from the street to recover a 
paper marring the neatness of the lawn. 
And there, hearing by chance the mention 
of her name, she had hesitated, only to 
realize immediately that discovery of her 
presence would be an intolerable humili- 
ation. 

What had they said? She caught at her 
quivering lip in an effort to steady herself. 
Why—it couldn’t be true! Roy loved her; 
they were to be married soon. And when 
people married, they loved each other. Of 
course! Yet so much of it was true— 
the thought struck at her like a barbed 
arrow—Roy’s visits had grown shorter 
and shorter of late. She hadn’t held it 
against him; had hardly thought of it, in 
fact. Roy was working hard; he must be 
tired. He looked tired, poor boy, blue 
shadows under his eyes and a suggestion of 
strain about him which was new. Loretta 
Healy—involuntarily she stopped short 
in the late summer garden, flowers knee- 
deep against the thin, blue dress which 
clung lovingly to her slender figure. 
With the basket on her arm, her serious 
eyes downbent, and her wide hat, she was 
for all the world like some quaint, old- 
fashioned portrait come exquisitely to life. 

Loretta Healy—again she caught at 
her unsteady lip. There could be nothing 
in that, not really. Why, their little home 
was nearly ready, down to the last shingle, 


the last door-knob. And in the chest in 
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Amarilly stood behind a tall privet hedge, both slender hands caught against her 


less listener. 


her room were dozens of towels, hemmed 
and monogrammed. Remembering the 
material evidence which seemed to bind 
her future and Roy’s safely together, she 
relaxed, drawing an almost sobbing breath 
of relief.. No, there could be nothing 
between Roy and Loretta Healy. 

Perhaps, she decided sweetly, Roy went 
to see Loretta Healy because she made him 
laugh. People with Loretta Healy were 
always laughing. Loretta herself was al- 
ways laughing, loudly, with a flashing of 
white teeth, and an impudent quirking of 
black eyes. Sometimes, a trifle wistfully, 
she had envied Loretta her ability to make 
people laugh. It seemed—such fun. And 
Loretta was so gay, so vivid, so very much 
alive. But then, she had always reflected 
sensibly, everybody must be what they 
were intended to be. And she herself 
could never be gay and laughing. She was 
gentle and quiet and very—what was the 
word?—decorous, that was it. Perhaps 
she was that way by nature, perhaps by 
rigid training. She didn’t know; the 
result was the same. 

Old men and old ladies loved her, and 
little children. And people who were ill 
used to say it rested them to have her sit 
beside them. Even the sullen Miller girl, 
who had to be taken care of by the town 
authorities, relaxed into penitent sobbing 
in Amarilly’s tender arms and sobbed out a 


“Well, if J were engaged to Roy MacArthur, with my wedding day 


> 


trite little story of wrongdoing to a scarcely 
understanding Amarilly. 
Standing beneath the looped vines of the 
porch, looking vaguely toward a hanging 
swing and a table piled high with maga- 
zines, Amarilly realized -miserably that 
young men did not take to her. They liked 


her with the cordial, unenthusiastic liking . 


one gave to sisters and maiden aunts, but 
there was nothing more personal in their 
regard. Except Roy. 

Her heart gave a throb of.sheer emotion. 
Pensively she put out a slim hand and 
caught back a wayward tendril of twining 
vine. Yes, Roy had been the one exeep- 
‘tion. And every morning, on her round, 
young knees beside her snowy bed, she 
thanked God for that one exception. It 
was perhaps the reason she loved Roy so 
utterly—because he was the only one. 
All her dreams, all her tenderness, poured 
out upon the one recipient. Only, of 
course, Roy didn’t know how much she 
loved him. She couldn’t tell him; all the 
years of repression and reticence prevented. 
But maybe when they’d been married 
years and years, some day Roy would 
know. 

As it was now, she would look at his 


dear, curly, brown head bent over a paper — 


on which he was eagerly sketching some 


new detail for the house, and such a rush — 


of sheer rapturous tenderness would seize 
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heart, and all the while the talking on the other side went on with herself as help- 
not three weeks off, I’d want to know if he were carrying on. with Loretta Healy!”’ 


her by the throat that she would become 
dumb and inarticulate. 

“Oh, Roy!” she would murmur. 

And it was all she could say. It was 
what she had said the night Roy had asked 
her to marry him. That limping proposal 
which pointed the way to ecstacy had come 
unexpectedly. His attentions to her had 
lasted over some three months, to the utter 
surprise of the gay, heedless youth of the 
town. Reckless, eager Roy and demure, 
little Amarilly Dale—there was a match 
for you! Roy couldn’t be serious, of course. 
But Roy was serious, for perhaps the first 
time in his life. Perhaps her very demure- 
ness, her unlikeness to himself, was what 
attracted him, eliciting some strange 
quality of reverence. For Amarilly he 
had curbed his reckless ways to the 
astonished relief of his patient, rapidly 
graying father, settled down to work, and 
announced his intention to marry speedily. 
In sheer gratitude the father began the 
building of a tiny bungalow as a love-nest 
for him. 

Then, one night when they were return- 
ing together from a church sociable, and 
-Amarilly had been telling in her sweet, 
flute-like voice of the happenings of her 
day, the visits with gifts of jam and cake 
to old, rheumatic Mrs. Pattison and deli- 
cate Miss Bell who nursed a continual 
misery in. her chest, tinglingly aware of the 


lounging masculine presence beside her, 
Roy had drawn her to a sudden halt. 

“YVou’re awful sweet, Amarilly,” he said 
huskily. “A regular little saint spending 
her life'for other people! Let’s get married, 
youand I. I need you.” 

And perhaps Roy dimly realized in that 
moment how much he did need Amarilly’s 
gentle sweetness. ‘ 

“Oh, Roy!” whispered Amarilly, and 
even then it was all she could say. 

So it was settled, and often Amarilly, 
receiving the amazed congratulations of 
her friends, felt it was a beautiful dream 
which could not be true. What had she, 
Amarilly Dale, to offer Roy with his impe- 
rious spirit and his easy mastery of things 
which frightened her? Like, for instance, 
the time Portuguese Joe had taken a knife 
to him, and Roy had coolly snatched it 
away, laughing at the man’s discomfiture, 
at the same time apologizing for the ill- 
considered remark which had provoked 
Joe’s quick wrath. And in the end Joe 
had gone away liking him—as everybody 
did. 

No, she had nothing to offer, except 
perhaps her love for him, and that she 
couldn’t make clear. 

“Vou don’t love me!” Roy would tease, 
holding her cool cheeks between his strong 
hands and looking deep down into her 
blue eyes. “Such a cool, little, pink-and- 


white saint you are, Amarilly!” 

And, blushing furiously, Ama- 
rilly would drop her eyes and 
strain against the teasing hands, 
in her heart a shamed rapture 
which forbade her looking at 
him lest he see how much she 
did care. 

“Oh, Roy!” she would protest. 

And Roy would laugh and 
let her go, and, running a 
restless hand through his curls, 
paint for her a picture of their 
life together. 

“You'll be my little saint 
wife,” he would laugh. ‘And 
I'll come home every night and 
get your neat little house all 
mussed up—will you like that, 
Amarilly?” 

“Oh, Roy!” would reply Ama- 
tilly, color coming and going 
in the sensitive face beneath 
shining bands of honey-colored 
hair. 

“Oh, Roy!” he would mimic. 
And then, suddenly serious: 
“Do you know how perfect you 
are, Amarilly? Just you, with 
your blue eyes and your prim 
hair and the velvet band around 
your little, white neck? Hold 
tight to me, Amarilly. Don’t 
ever let me get away from 


Amarilly considered gravely. 
“Nobody but yourself could 
ever take you away from me, 
Roy.” 

“Then nobody ever will.” 

But that, she thought un- 
happily, releasing the bit of 
vine which sprang back sharply into posi- 
tion, was in the beginning. Lately Roy 
had been different. More restless, less 
interested, and possessed of a queer, 
upspringing temper. He hadn’t éared so 
much to talk about the house, of the 
garden they would have next spring, or 
whether the spare room should be pink or 
blue. He hadn’t cared to talk about 
anything much, just sitting, frowning into 
space. And she had thought he was tired 

. she hadn’t known it was Loretta 
Healy with her red cheeks and bright eyes 
bothering him. 

With swelling heart Amarilly opened 
the door and went in. 

From the dining-room her mother called 
to her. ‘‘Come out here, pettie. Supper’s 
near ready.” 

Obediently she followed the voice, laving 
the basket on a chair as she entered. 

“There’s brown sausages and _ fried 
apples and those little cakes you like so 
much,” greeted the mother companion- 
ably. ‘“Land-o’-living, Amarilly, you’re 
whiter’n a ghost!” 

“V’m—tired,” confessed the girl list- 
lessly. 

“Sit right down at your place and I'll 
put things on,’’ insisted Mrs. Dale, a 
large, pillowy, intensely maternal woman. 
“Wearing yourself out a-tramping around 
waiting on folks!” (Continued on page 158) 





In ten years Los Angeles cut its death-rate from tuberculosis in half. 
while they had a chance, to those whose physical condition would have made them easy victims 


A Chance tor the Borderline Child 


By 


USTER and Buddy Jackson are 
two little boys who live in Southern 
California. Now when one hears 
the names Buster and Buddy 

and is told that they belong to two little 
boys in California, one thinks at once of 
cheeks as red and close to bursting as a 
June peach, and eyes and lips as merry and 
as mischievous as a magpie’s. In this 
instance one is wrong. For while Buster 
and Buddy’s cheeks are daily growing 
rounder and redder and their eyes and lips 
merrier and more mischievous, they were 
but a little yesterday ago two peaked, 
white, meager little boys who had never 
known what it was to breathe hard, to eat 
hard, or to play hard. The manner of 
their change is the reason for this story. 
Buster and Buddy Jackson, were born 
eight and ten years ago in a spare part of a 
scattered farming district in the Middle 
West. Father and Mother Jackson them- 
selves had never lived very hard, and when 
their two sons came, the burden of their 
responsibility seemed almost more than 
their frail bodies could carry. As they saw 
their little ones grow in years but not in 
physical promise, their hearts ached at 
the thought of the future. Country 
doctors told them that there was nothing 
the matter with Buster and Buddy any 
more than there was with them, and 
suggested a change of climate. Father 


Jackson had no trade at which he could 
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HEN communities come to un- 

derstand that the cheapest 
time to stop illness is before it has 
begun, then preventoria like the one 
described in this article will take the 
place of hospitals, and every child in 
the country will have its chance to 
begin life with a healthy, robust 
constitution. In the past we have 
made fresh-air vacations for delicate 
children a matter of charity; in the 
future they will be looked upon as 
an investment, and the community 
that does not provide them will be 
judged as lacking in public spirit 


work. He had been brought up on a 
farm, and his education ended at the 
second year in high school, and all he could 
do was clerk a little and farm a little. 
And these he did from place to place when 
he set out with his little family on their 
long pilgrimage in search of health. He 
worked his way by stop-overs at farms and 
in villages from Iowa to Florida, where he 
felt sure the warm air would work a change 
in those he loved. After two years in the 
orange groves there was no improvement, 
so he went to Washington, D. C., where he 
worked for the government; then to Texas 
to the oil fields; and at last to Los Angeles, 
California, where he drove a grocery 
wagon. 

And all this time Buster and Buddy 


How? It gave a chance, 


Genevieve Parkhurst 


grew thinner and paler and more languid. 
Buster, at ten, was no taller than he 
should have been at six. He and Buddy, 
then eight, were about the same size. 
Even the climate of Southern California 
did them no good. And then, one day at 
school, where they had been sent at the 
urging of the truant officer, the school 
nurse took hold of them and sent them to 
the school clinic. 
them over, tested their blood, and weighed 
them. 

“All these little tads need is good food, 
fresh air, and sunshine,” he said to the 
nurse. “I think there Js work here for 
the public health nurse.’ 

So the public health nurse went to” the 
home of the Jacksons, and this is what she 
found: two shabby, little rooms in a 
crowded quarter—and no yard to play in; 
a mother too listless to take them out to 
play and unwilling to let them go alone for 
fear something might happen to them; a 
father on the verge of tuberculosis and — 
without earning capacity to. provide 
nourishing food for his family. The only | 
kind of milk that Buster and Buddy knew 


was condensed, from a tin. They iets 3 ¥ 


fed strong coffee, poor cuts of meat, badly — 
cooked, twice a day; in a land where fresh | 
fruit and vegetables may be had any day 


at small cost they knew only substitutes. . 


Mrs. Jackson, always fearful of that 
bogy, ‘‘coughs Seon on page 


There a doctor looked 
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Campbell's Soup makes us so strong 

That we could romp the whole day long— 
Just run and run way out of sight 

And not get back till late at night! 
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Oe BER TO 
HEALTHVILLE 


Eat soup every day. 
Enjoy it and 
grow strong! | 
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A Sign of Good Health 


A hot, tempting, savory plateful of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup is an invitation your appetite cannot 
resist. The eagerness with which you relish each 
delicious spoonful shows how good it is—and how 
good it is for you. It’s a sign of good health to 
enjoy soup like this every day. 











*Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


derives its tonic wholesomeness from the pure, invigor 
ating juices of luscious, full-ripe tomatoes—the per- i 
fect, selected fruit which is richest and the most i 
attractive in flavor. Smooth creamery butter is in 
the blend, delicately touched with spices. Delight- 
fully stimulating and refreshing. Have it tonight! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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make 
delicious 


salads / 


Here are a few suggestions that 
will help you brighten every-day 
meals with the light, fresh touch so 
needful in the diet of spring. Note how 
simple and inexpensive they are— 
yet how tempting and easy to make. 


You'll like Del Monte Pears just as 
they come from the can, served on 
lettuce with French dressing. Fill 
them with cottage cheese, moisten 
with onion juice and sprinkle with 
paprika, for another treat—or simply 
garnish with pimientos on lettuce 
and serve with mayonnaise. 


For more elaborate service try Del 
Monte Pears filled with chopped wal- 
nuts and dates, sprinkled with grated 
cheese. They’re really delightful. 


Remember, too, that Del Monte 
Pears make many desserts that are 
just as simple and delicious as these 
salads. For instance, there are pear 
pie and pear shortcake—two rare 
treats—and scores of other equally 
tempting ways to serve them. 


For more than 500 quick, inexpen- 
sive recipes and suggestions for put- 
ting healthful, appetizing variety into 
the menu with the many delicious 
fruits and vegetables packed under 
the Del Monte Brand, send for acopy 
of our new book, “Del Monte Recipes 
of Flavor.” It is free. 


Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


EL MONTE 
Pears 
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About-the-Laundry 


ela 
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Good Housekeeping Institute . 


BEVERY woman, whether she owns a washing-machine or not, has 

some scheme which saves needless steps in the laundry. One 
dollar will be paid for each suggestion accepted, and you will help 
us greatly by enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop when you wish 


the return of unavailable 


material. 


Always address GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


When Starching Clothes—In doing the 
washing for my family in our electric washing- 
machine, I found that the starching of from 
forty to sixty garments and pieces of household 
linen was the most tedious and disagreeable 
part of the whole undertaking. Almost imme- 
diately I happened upon this plan which has 
proved a real time-saver. f make about 
three-quarters of a gallon of starch. When all 
the washing is finished and the clothes have 
been rinsed and wrung dry, I put about half 
of the pieces to be starched, shaken out light- 
ly, into one of the stationary tubs. I pour half 
of the hot starch over them and wring them 
one by one through the power wringer, the top 
ones first. As the starch drips off the wringer 
board, I hold the next piece under to catch it, 
occasionally sopping the starch out of the 
corners of the tub also, and then repeating the 
operation till all the clothes are wrung through. 
Then I put the rest of the pieces in the tub and 
pour the balance of the starch over them, re- 
peating the wringing process. The starch is 
evenly distributed through the clothes, and I 
have no trouble with lumps when ironing them. 
If any piece is desired very stiff, it can be dipped 
in the starch first. Mrs. J. T. H., Ma. 


Drying Woolen Sweaters—Heavy woolen 
sweaters may be dried most successfully in the 
following way: Lay aclean sheet kept just for 
the purpose over a window screen. On this 
place the washed sweater in exactly its original 
form, carefully placing the fulness in the front, 
with a flat back. Balance the screen on two 
chairs and dry the sweater over a floor register 
or in a warm room in the winter time, or in a 
shady place out-of-doors if it is summer. 

Miss M. A., N. J. 


To Wash Heavy Rag Rugs—lI have found 
a simple way of washing heavy rag rugs. 
Soak the rugs for five minutes in cold water, 
then spread them on a bare floor and sprinkle 
heavily with any good washing powder. Scrub 
the rugs until they are clean withaclean broom 
dipped in hot water. Rinse thoroughly in 
clear water in the laundry tub and hang on the 
ine to dry. Mrs. L. J. 0., Wyo. 


Keeping the Ironing Board Clean—It is 
surprising how much dust can collect on an 
lironing board cover when it is not in use. To 
avoid just this very thing, I have made a cotton 
bag into which the ironing board can be slipped 
after each time of using. This bag is long 
enough to fold over at the top and thus protects 
the board from dirt and dust. 

Mis; M. A, N. J. 


Removable Covers for Holders—TI find 
ironing holders, and in fact all holders,are bound 
to get soiled when used for any great length 
of time, and it is not an easy task to wash and 
dry them when they are so thick. ‘To ease the 
washing of the same, I make the foundation 
pads of the usual size and shape. Then I make 
slip-covers of the same size as the pads, having 
short tapes on the edges. These covers slip 
over the pads easily, being tied in position. 
When soiled, the covers alone are removed and 
washed. Gingham, percale, or something firm 
and washable is satisfactory for the covers. 

Mrs. T. W. B., Conn. 


‘in ‘any department. store. 


To Keep the Iron From Sticking—If, when — 
making starch, you use soapy water as the 
foundation, you will have no further trouble 
with the iron sticking to the article you are 
laundering. Allow one tablespoonful of soap 
jelly to each quart of water, adding the desired 
amount of starch, depending upon the gar- 
ments to be starched. Miss E. H., Wis. 


To Keep Curtains Clean—To any one living 
in a smoky city, the problem of keeping the 
curtains clean is a difficult one. In my apart- 
ment I have solved the difficulty by having 
all my curtains of the same material and made 
identically the same, always pee on hand 
one extra pair of curtains. Each week I put 
the pair of curtains which is soiled the most 
into the wash, hanging up the extra pair in its 
place. To simplify the laundering, I have 
two extra curtain rods in the laundry, each of 
which is six feet long, or over twice the width 
of one curtain. After washing, the curtains 
are stretched by hanging from one rod while 
the other is run through the bottom hems. In 
this way, the curtains dry easily, and by fol- 
lowing the above plan my curtains are always 
clean and unwrinkled, my windows are never 
bare, and there is ‘no extra labor involved in 
laundering the curtains. ‘This method of 
drying the curtains is adapted to those made 
of net or filet. Mrs. B. HH. Ji, Tt. 
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To Wash Tricolette Blouses—I have a light 
tricolette blouse which must be laundered 
often. I found it difficult to iron it nicely . 
after frequent washings. Now I simply hang 
the blouse on a clean wooden rod, then tie the 
rod to the clothes line by means of a stout q 
string. In the winter months I place the rod 
over the back of two chairs.. In this manner 
the blouse dries smoothly and requires no 
ironing, Miss H. M. A., Minn. 


Bridge Table Covers Easily Washed—It — 
always proved a tedious task to wash my bridge ' : 
table covers because. of the many tapes at- 
tached to them, used in keeping the covers in 
place on the table. Now I have dispensed 
with the tapes entirely and simplified the = 
washing of the covers by making a tiny, square 
pocket on the under side of each corner, fastened 


















ro ay 


with a snap. In each pocket I place a weight, = 
which keeps the cover in position and can be 
slipped out when the cover is laundered. 


, “ie ‘ 

’ Mrs. L. H. Nw wy : 
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To Keep the Bedroom Curtains Clee ES 
Just how to keep the bedroom curtains from 
getting soiled and mussed at night when t 
windows are wide open was, until ree 
great problem to me, but I haye at 
upon a simple plan. Buy spring clo 
Two are 
for each window. Catch the outside 
side edges of both white curtain and cr 
drapery together, lift these to the highe: 
that can be reached along the outsid 
curtain, and snap all together with a 
pin. It is surprising how fresh and clea 
curtains will keep when you follo 
cedure. ; " ; | Miss M 









Cantilever 
Stores 


Out this out for reference, 


Akron==11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany=-Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N,Peart 
Altoona=—Beondheim’s, 1802 Lith Aye 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co, 
Atlantae-Carlton Shoe & Clo, Co, 
Auburn & Geneva, N, 'Y,—Dusenbury 
Atuitine—Carl T. Mueller 
Baltimore——-825 No, Charles St, 
Battle Crook—Bahlman's Bootery 
Bay Clty--D, Bendall Co, 
Birminghame—219 North 19th St, 
Boston=-Jordan Marsh €o, 
rlidgeport--W, KK. Mollan 
Rrooklyn—414 Tulton St, 
Ruflalo—6890 Main St. 
Butte-—Hubert Shoe Co, 
Ceday Tapids—The Killlan Co, 
Charloston=J, I", Condon & Sons 
Charlotto=-221 Famant iment sah 
80 &. Randolph St. oom 502 
Chioago Try aetna: oom a4 
Cinolnnatt-——The MeAlpin Co, 
Cloveland=—Granor-Powers, 1274 Wuelld 
Columbla, 8, C.-—Watson Shoe Co, 
Dallai-—Leon Kahn Shoe Co, 
Davenport--ft, M, Neustadt & Sons 
Daytone=The Rilke-Kumier Co, 
Denvere=224 Woster Bldg. 
WH Des Moines——W, L, White Shoe Co, 
*, Detrolte-T, J. Jackson, 41 1%, Adams Ay, 
*) Waston=—H, Mayer, 427 Northampton 
Pilvabeth——Gigl's, 1058 Wlizabeth Ave, 
Wimtra-—C, . O'Shea 
WL Paso--Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Mrle=-Weschler Co,, 910 State St, 
Nyanaton—-North Shore Bootery 
Wall River—D, BP, Sullivan 
Mitchburg-—W, ©, Goodwin, 842 Main St 
ort Dodge—-Sehill & Habenicht 
Galveston-—ellman’s 
Grand Rapldi—Herpolshelmer Co, 
Greenville, 8. C.——Pollock’s 
Tlagerstown=—Rikle’s Shoe Shop 
Warrisburg-—Orner’s, 24 No, 8rd St, 
Mavtford—86 Pratt St, 
Trouston—-Clayton’s, 808 Main St, 
Whuntington, W, ‘Va,e-=MeMahon-Dieht 
Todianapolla—L, 8, Ayera & Co, 
Jackson, Mich,-Palmer Co, 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jovsey Cliy——Bennett's 411 Central Ave. 
Kanaaa Clty, Kan.—-Nelson Shoe €o, 
Kansas Clty, Mo,—800 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston, 'T, Stelle & Son 
Knoxville-Spence Shoe Co, 
Lancaster, Pa,—Wrey’s, 8 EB, King St. 
Lansing", N, Arbaugh Co, 
Lawrence, Mass.—-G, HL, Woodman 
Loxington, Ky,—Denton, Ross, Todd Co, 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros, Co, 
Little Rook—Poe Shoe Co,, 802 Main, st 
Tos Angeles——505 New Pantages Bldg, 
Loulaville—-Boston Shoe Co, 
LowellThe Bon Marche 
Maton Clty——-Woodrut! Shoe Co. 
MeKeesport——Wm, Ff, Sullivan 
Milwaukeo——Brouwer Shoe Co, 
Minneapolis-—21 Bighth St. South 
Moblle-Tevel Best Shoe Store 
Montgomerye—Campbell Shoe Co, 
Morristowne=G, W. Mellelc 
Mt. Vernon, N. Yie-A. J. Rico & Co. 
Nashville--J. A, Meadors & Sons 
Nowark——897 Broad §t,, (opp, City Mall) 
Now Britlan=Sloan Broa, 
New Haven—158 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St, (Room 200) 
New Mochelle-—Ware's 
Now York——22 Went 89th St, 
Norfollk—Aimes & Brownley 
Oalland——205 Tenshaw Bide. 
Omahie=1708 Toward St, 
Passalo—Kyroll's, 87 Lexington Ave, 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Poorla-—Lehman Bldg. (Mftoom 208) 
Philadetphia——1800 Walnut St, 
Piitaburghe-The Rosenbaum Co, 
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irlish Grace 
Sinnasta: if 


‘Your Feet are Bound 


ANTILEVER SHOES, with their flexible arches, 
give your feet a new freedom that will reflect 
itself in your posture and walk. In every move 

you make on your feet, they will help you, whether you 
are playing with baby, reaching for something on a 
shelf, dusting pictures, getting in a car or shopping. In 
Cantilevers, you have a gentle, flexible arch support that 
permits your feet to exercise and strengthen. Cantilever 
Shoe arches are flexible like your own arches. They aid 
the circulation of your blood. In them you will walk 
with more grace and perform your pleasures and duties 
with an unhampered freedom that will increase your 
tirelessness (your vitality) and change everyday activi- 
ties into beneficial exercise. 

In ordinary shoes with their stiff, unyielding 
arches and unnatural lines your whole bearing is uncon- 
sciously stiffened. The muscles of your body as well 
as your feet are strained. “Weak foot” develops and 
you cannot walk with natural grace. Slowly the mar- 
ring marks of age creep in. Age is manifested by 
impaired circulation and lack of flexibility. Youth is 
elastic—supple. The choice is yours whether people read 
the signs of age or the freshness of youth in your face. 


Play golf or tennis, dance, or do calisthenics 
if you wish, but don’t offset the beneficial effects of 
such exercise by wearing shoes with stiff, unyielding 
arches when you are walking, standing or working. In 
Cantilevers you will find supreme comfort, support that 

permits helpful foot exercise with every step, low heels 
Bie nn ee et North st. wedged to make you walk correctly, natural lines and 
Portinnd, Mo.—Palmer Shoe Co, room for the toes. These special features have not 
popairoeple Louis Schopbergor taken away from their trim appearance. They are finely 


Providenco—-The Boston Store . y P 
Reading—Slg. 8, Schwerlnor made of splendid materials and are reasonably priced. 


pecnmond, 1a eermoUr Syclo 
OCN GALE Dm 1 4 § ant Ave, 7 
Rook Island——Boston Shoe Co, Shoes sae ae ‘not 
Be Tenth 810 Arend Co. hear the Jantilever 





near you write the 
manufacturers, Morse 
t, Loulie=516 Arcade Bidg., (opp. P. 0.) trade-mark are not & Burt Co., 2 Carl- 
b Patile-Sth & Cedar Sta, Cantilever Shoes 


Salt Lake Oitye-Walkor Bros, Co, 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co, 
San Mrancisco—Phelan Bldg, Arcade 
Savannahe-Globe Shoe Co, 
Schenectady—-Patton & Wall 
OAttlo==Kaxter & Baxter 
Shreveport-——Phelps Shoe Co, 
Sloux Citye-The Pelletior Co, 
Spokane=—-The Crescent 
Springfield, Tl--A, W, Wlaholt 
Springfeld, Masa.——Torbos & Wallace 
Stamford=—l, Spelle & Son 
Avracuse=——180 8, Salina St. 
Pacoma—Midolity Bldg. 
ere Watte-—Otto ©, Hornung 
Oloddm=—LaSalla & Koch Co, 
venton=-H, M, Voorhees & Bro, 
HiGa==Lyonw Shoe Store 
loa—Room 104 Woster Bidg. 
ACO-—=—Dayis-Smith Tooterte 
Waltham——Rufus Warren & Sons 
Ashington 31 _ Bt 
Watorbury--Reld & TWughes Co, 
Whooling=—Ceo, I. Taylor Co, 
Wilkesbarre—M. Murray 
Winston-Salom——W, ©, Wright & Co, 
Woonsocket—-Martin Shoe Co, 


| WorcoiterJ, ©, MacInnes Co, 


YakimaeKohle Shoe Co, 
Yonkers—Touis Klein, 22 Muln St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngatown-—B. MeManus Co, 
Zanoiville—J, B. Hunter Co, 


Agenctea in 285 other cities, 


Avoid substitution. 
Cantilevers are sold 
everywhere-—but by 
only one dealer in 
each city, except New 
York. Cantilevers, 
wherever sold, are 
properly fitted by ex- 
perienced men, 

none of the dealers 
listed at the left is 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Yndorsed by Women's Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, 
Divectoras of Phusical Education, 





ton Ave., Brooklyn; 
N. Y., for the address 
of a nearby dealer 
and an_ interesting 
booklet about com- 
fortable shoes. Tf 
you forget your deal- 
er’s address, phone 
“Tel-U-W here” in 
the larger cities and 
they will tell you 
where, 








Physicians, Osteopaths, 


Lditors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Like a 


hot water spring 
in your home 


OTHING adds more to the com- 

fort and convenience of a home 
than unlimited hot water. With a 
Pittsburg Automatic in your home, 
one or a dozen can take a hot shower 
or bath at any hour of the twenty- 
four without waiting for water to 
heat. The Pittsburg delivers hot 
water instantly, whenever you want 
it, without delay or limit on quantity. 


When you open a hot water tap, 
here’s what happens down cellar 
where the Pittsburg Automatic is 
hidden away. The gas flashes into 
an intensely hot flame concentrated 
vight on the copper coils the water 
is passing through. No waste heat! 
As fast as the water flows through 
the coils, it. is heated—not luke- 


warm, but hot. When the tap is 
closed, off goes the gas— AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 


Pittsburg 


WATER HEATERS 


Whether your home is large or 
small, there is a size that will just 
fit it. There are also big installa- 
tions for hotels, hospitals and large 
buildings. 


EASY PAYMENTS PUT A 
PITTSBURG IN YOUR HOME 


The convenient terms of our deferred pay- 
ment plan enable you to enjoy hot water 
luxuries while paying for the Water Heater. 
A small payment puts the Heater in your home. 


LOOK UP THE PITTSBURG DEALER 

IN YOUR CITY OR WRITE US. Probably 

the local gas office or a prominent plumber has 

' a Pittsburg connected up so you can see it in 

act on. If you write direct to us, mention the 

number _of people and how many faucets you 

have. We will advi e you which size you need 

and atthe same time send you a free copy of 
“THE WELL-MANAGED HOME.’ 


Pittsburg Water Heater Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Questions concerning food, 
by Dr. 


request. 


Wl Leakey 
Q UPS ea 


sanitation, 
Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Box 


and health will be answered 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, 
Sandtation, and Health, 
A Long While SinceWe 


Have Mentioned It 


What is the real harm 
in drinking coca-cola? 
If a person drank three 
to four bottles per day 


for three or four years, “Constipation,” 
what would be the ef- Increasing the 
fect on that person? Is 
there anything except 


will-power that will break 
this habit? Two years 
ago coca-cola could 
not be purchased at any 
drug store that I know of 
in Columbus, Ohio, but 
now I believe it can 
he purchased at almost 
any drug store—certainly 
at all places where soft 
drinks are served. 
A. V.F., Ohio. 

The real harm in drinking coca-cola is due 
to its composition. In the first place, it is 
very sweet, and we have entirely too much 
sugar normally in the diet of this country. 
In the second place, it contains the residue 
soluble in alcohol of the coca leaves from which 
the cocaine has been removed. In the third 
place, it contains added caffein in the pure 
form, which is much more active on an empty 
stomach than the caffein which is present in 
coffee and tea. No one can foretell the effect 
of a drug on any particular person. Every 
person has his own specific resistance to the 
inroads of drugs. I should say that the final 
effect on the normal person of drinking three 
or four bottles of coca-cola per day for a 
number of years would be very serious. In 
the case of a growing child it would probably 
ruin his health for life. 

A strict enforcement of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act would do much to break the coca- 
cola habit. A famous case against coca-cola 
in the trial at Chattanooga dragged its weary 
length along through all the courts and was 
finally decided by the Supreme Court. The 
case was remanded for a new trial at Chat- 
tanooga. When the new trial was called, 
the Coca-Cola Company decided not to con- 
test it. Accordingly, the Court declared that 
coca-cola was an adulterated and misbranded 
article. In spite of this action, in so far as 
I know, the Department of Agriculture has 
taken no steps whatever to enforce this de- 
cision, and coca-cola passes without hindrance 
from one state to another. 

‘The old company has sold out its business, 
I believe, to a New York corporation. Coca- 
cola is now listed regularly on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the shares are bought 
and sold like those of ethical corporations. 
As coca-cola has been declared both mis- 
branded and adulterated, I am rather sur- 
prised to find that it has been admitted to the 
Stock Exchange. I hope, in the interests of 
the health of our country, and especially of 
our children, that a new activity may some 
day be developed in the Department of 
Agriculture which will help protect the people 
both north and south from acquiring the 
coca-cola habit. 


for Longer Life. 


Have No Such Hams in This Vicinity 


I find the hams in this vicinity, and in sev- 
eral others where I have been, have the rind 
and fat cut off, and only a littie fat left. The 
merchants say the people prefer them that way, 
and that there is no call for the old-fashioned 
ham. Don’t you think they have been kept 
until so molded that pee! are obliged to cut 
the outside off?- Would you consider them fit 


for use? Mrs. J. R., Calif. 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, 
Food for Infants,’’ and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; 
and “Reducing and 
Weight.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


_ the prime consideration. 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 


LD are 


I have never run 
across the kind of ham 


“Artificial: towhichyourefer. Ido 
not believe the story of 
for adults, the grocer that the 


people prefer hams 
treated this way, hence 
I should like to know 
more about the price 


These 


inter- 
finite opinion. Your 
idea that the outside of 
the ham had to be cut 
away in order to please 
the eye of the customer 
may be the true solu- 
tion of the question. 
However, the old-fash- 
ioned Virginia-cured hams do not present a 
very attractive appearance externally, but on 
the inside they are about the best ever. - 


Better Leave Them Alone 


I have moles and blemishes on my face, neck 
and ears. Do you advise having them removed 
on account of the danger of cancer? I am fifty 
years old. They have never given me any 
trouble. Some are red-colored, others closed 
pores. My friends want me to have.them ta- 


ken off. Mrs. H. E. W., Oregon. 


I can not give you advice of a surgical 
character, as that is entirely out of my line. 
My own opinion is that the more distinctly 
you leave the moles and blotches alone, the 
better it will be for you. They are not likely 
to turn into cancer, as you suggest, unless you 
begin to fool with them. You probably have 
no cancerous tendency anyway, but a person 
who has, ought to be extremely careful about 
troubling a mole or a blemish. In such cases, 
nature may take advantage of the opening 
and increase the proliferation of the cells, 


which is one of the usual conditions of can-. 


cerous growths. Why do your friends want 
you to go through all this trouble at your age? 
I fear they are poor advisors. 


Not Able to Explain 


before expressing my de- | 


pte i ea 


I shall greatly appreciate the favor if you ¥ 


will explain to me the result of feeding infants 
from birth on modified cow’s milk, 


Mrs. S: Jase Oregon a 


T am unable to predict the results of feeding 
an infant from birth on modified cow’s milk. 
My impression is that there is no other arti- 
ficial food for an infant, unless it be goat’s 
milk, that is likely to produce so few ill effects. 


You must not expect, however, that any kind 
of-artificial food will produce results-as favor- 


able as if an infant were fed ona eee f 


mother’s milk. Of course, I understand that 
the milk is properly modified for the varying — 
ages of the infant so as to resemble, as nearly 
as possible, the chemical composition of 
mother’s milk. If the artificial milk is f 
teurized or boiled before giving it to the 
it should have increasing quantities of o 
or tomato juice as it grows older. 

a diet, it is possible to bring up an i 
in a healthful and proper way. Nevertheles 
the death-rate of artificially fed infants is ve 

much higher than among those naturally 
A diet of properly modified milk, either ¢ 
or goat’s, Is so superior to any other 
artificial food for infants as to make | 
choice imperative if the welfare oe the « 























Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 


The original and genuine 
naptha soap, in the 
red-and-green wrapper. 


© 1922, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Two women. Two washes. Two 
soaps. Two results! The woman at 
your left tried to get her clothes clean. 
She did the best she could with the 
soap she had. But the clothes-line 
is impartial, It must tell the truth. 
And the truth is—grey-white clothes 
for this woman’s labors! 

Her neighbor used Fels-Naptha, 
in this way: She wet the clothes; 
rubbed Fels-Naptha on them; rolled 
them; let them soak for a half-hour 
in lukewarm water; rubbed such 
extra-soiled places as wristbands; 
rinsed them. The clothes-line 
shows white-white clothes for this 
woman! And with less labor. 

The difference in the clothes is 
the difference in the soaps. One is 


Tae difference between white-white 
clothes and grey-white clothes is 
often the difference between 
Fels-Naptha Soap and ‘‘just 
laundry soap.”’ The Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real 
naptha cleans clothes cleaner— 
that’s the story. 





e SLOTY the c othes- ine tells 


“just laundry soap.” Fels-Naptha is 
more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings 
out the best in these two great 
cleaners—a way that has never been 
successfully imitated! 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
wades clean through each thread, 
breaking dirt’s grip so the soapy water 
can flush it away. Having done its 
work, the naptha vanishes, leaving 
the clothes sweet and clean. Clothes 
are whiter because cleaner, and more 
sanitary for the same reason. Say 
“Fels-Naptha” to your store-man— 
and mean it! Directions for using 
are printed inside every wrapper. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for 
free sample. Write “‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” 
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“BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Tuckaway folds 
into a space 
24x74 x 52 

inches and 
weighs ap- 
proximately 

15 pounds, 


The Only Certified, 
Safety Folding Ladder 


Noe not only are safe on the topmost step 
of a TUCKAWAY ladder but you feel 
safe and there’s a lot of comfort in that safe 
feeling. 

You are safe because TUCKAWAY is built 
to carry on its top step more than three times 
the weight of the heaviest person. You feel 
safe because the hand rails extend beyond 
the top step, giving you leg-braces. 


TUCKAWAY is more than a convenient 
folding ladder that opens or closes in a jiffy; 
it is the safest, most comfortable feeling lad- 
der you can have. 

TUCKAWAY is made of oil-treated straight grained 


white oak and poplar, with nickel plated steel fixtures. 
It folds but cannot collapse. 


TUCKAWAY is certified by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, approved by Good Housekeeping, 
Tribune and Modern Priscilla Institutes, and safety 
engineers everywhere. TUCKAWAY is the standard 
library ladder of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Sold by best department and hardware 
stores; if yours has not yet received TUCKAWAY, 
mail check or money order direct, 


THORAWA 
TM REG US PAT OFF AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Plain bases $6.95 Rubber bases $7.20 
(West of Mississippi, $7.20 and $7.45) 
Shipping Charges Collect 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway Dept.G New York City 


Notice: A limited sales territory is still open 
to responsible agents 
SR SP RE 
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H E Ayia and BE A Ui 


Perfume—the Fragrance of Femininity 


By Nora 


HERE is no element of modern life more 
closely connected with the past and 
more redolent of romance than perfume. 

The wives of Pharaoh knew it to be an essential 
part of their toilet, and all through the ages it 
has been connected not only with feminine 
beauty, but with the ceremonies of practically 
every religion in the world. 

Today there is practically no part of the 
world that does not give something to perfume, 
and the famous jasmine, rose, and acacia 
garden at Cannes, and the violet gardens at 
Nice are unforgetably beautiful. Nimes is 
famous for its thyme, rosemary, and lavender; 
citron and orange oil come from Sicily; iris 
and bergamot from Italy; roses are extensively 
cultivated in Bulgaria and European Turkey, 
and England is unsurpassed for its lavender 
and peppermint which flourish at Mitcham and 
Hitchin, to say nothing of the costly perfumes 
that are obtained from the plants of Ceylon, 
the East Indies, Mexico, and Peru. 

When the choice of a perfume is so wide, it 
is not always an easy matter for a woman to 
decide what fragrance most accurately ex- 
presses her personality, and she will probably 
try many before she makes a final decision, 
but having made her choice, she must refuse to 
be tempted from the path of wisdom and led 
away by the new and the novel, until she makes 
her scents a part of herself. 

Certain types of women suggest a certain 
type of perfume—for instance, the vivid 
brunette suggests the langourous oriental per- 
fume, which would be very far from expressing 
the lower-like blonde, who would be more 
suitably expressed in the pure flower fragrances 
of the rose, of the lily, or heliotrope, while the 
dashing, out-of-doors girl, who may be any 
type of beauty but is struggling to express a 
point of view, seems to call for fresh violets, 
lavender, or fresh spring blossoms. 

Care should be taken not to mix your scents, 
for your effect will be spoiled if you do. It 
is always well to remember thatnearly all the 
good makers have a complete line of toilet 
articles, and your soap, powder, bath salts, 
sachets, and perfume should not only bear the 
same fragrance, but the same trademark, for 
the Jacqueminot of one maker will in all proba- 
bility be entirely different from the Jacque- 
minot of another, due chiefly to different 
methods of manufacture, or a different source 
of supply of the basic ingredients, 


‘away .in your rolled stockings, and your veils 


One perfume is bet- 
ter than two, says 
Nature,whose every 
flower is a fragrance 


Mullane 


Of course the ideal scent is the fragrance that 
is so indefinite that one wonders if it is not 
merely the natural perfume of a charming 
personality. To be sweet-scented and not 
perfumed is the ideal we should all seek. 
Strong odors stamp a person as ill-bred just as © 
surely as ostentatious ornaments or glaring 
colors. But the toilet that commences with a 
bath perfumed with bath salts and with the 
use of its companion soap, adds powder lightly 
to the neck and arms, blows a breath of per- 
fume from an atomizer on the hair, and is 
completed by a single drop of perfume behind 
each ear is charmingly feminine and naturally 
exceedingly charming. 

Nowadays many of thé most beautiful per- 
fumes are so expensive that it is impossible 
for the woman of a limited income to procure 
them, and for her the extended use of the 
sachet is recommended. Sachet also has the 
advantage of being more pervading and less 
suddenly striking than the real essences. But 
sachets must be everywhere—their fragrance 
must rise from opened drawers, from hat boxes, — 
from the lining of her cupboards, and even 
from her shoe chests. Se 

Her satin shoes can rest on silk-covered ~ | 
trees padded with-scented cotton, and her | 
frocks should hang from padded hangers that 
hide her perfume in their silken depths. Many 
women wear little silk sachets pinned in the 
linings of their frocks, tucked in their furs, and 
even in the crowns of their hats. Your bureau 
drawers should have little quilted silk or 
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organdy covers—perhaps lace-edged if you 
are so minded—that carry your fragrance, 
and little individual sachets can be tucked 
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rolled on a silk-covered roller faintly scen 

A boudoir cap that is as charming a : 
novel can be made. of two pieces of Ol. «= 
tying at the back, quilted to hold the sachet, 
with a lace ruffle in the front and is not only _ 
very pretty but has the effect of leaving the 
hair faintly perfumed. Wee 

~The housewife needs no introdu 
lavender, and. the fortunate ones who r 
sleep in lavender-scented sheets will 
again endure the odor of soap and th 
iron. 

There are dozens of ways of intr 
perfume into the household, but 
correctly the result is the same 
charm that is entirely feminine. — 
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Next cleaning day, after your rugs have 
been vigorously swept, telephone one of our 
Authorized Dealers to send out a representa- 
tive with a Hoover—xo obligation, of course. 


Just let him glide The Hoover over your 
cleanest rugs, after first showing you that 
its bag contains no dirt. 


You will be appalled at the dirt he will soon 
empty from the Hoover bag. You will be 
surprised that such apparently clean rugs 
could in reality be so unsanitary. 


Naturally such a condition is no reflection 
upon you. It is simply impossible to dis- 
lodge buried dirt from rugs except by beat- 
ing, electric sweeping and air suction. The 
Hoover is therefore an absolute necessity. 


Electrically it beats out all the nap-wearing 
disease-laden grit from rug depths; electri- 
cally it sweeps up the stubbornest litter, 
erects crushed nap, freshens colors and 
cleans by air—in one easy, rapid, dustless 
operation guaranteed to add years to the life 
and beauty of all your rugs and thereby to 
repeatedly save its cost. 


Have a free home demonstration of this 
time-perfected cleaner and its attachments. 


Phone any Tel-U-Where Information Bu- 
reau, any Hoover Branch Office orwrite the 
factory for addresses of Authorized Dealers, 
the only dealers licensed to demonstrate, sell 
and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee. 
Offered in three sizes, all moderately priced. 
Convenient terms if desired. 


THE Hoover Suction SwEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of 2lectric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 
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A Simple Test Will Convince You 
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That delicious smell 
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Trade Mark 









Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 
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of Home Cooking! 


sé HAT are we having for dinner? My, 


doesn’t it smell good!” 


How often that delicious smell of home 
cooking comes from something fried! ‘The 
ideal way to fry is in a Griswold cast iron 
skillet because, being iron, it stays heated to 
the right temperature and keeps your fat really 
hot with very little fuel. 


To have healthful fried neat you must sear 
the surface quickly, to keep. in the good 
nourishing juices (only very hot fat will do 
this) and prevent it from soaking up fat and 
becoming greasy. 


Griswold skillets are made of uniformly 
thick cast iron which distributes the heat 
evenly, browning the contents just the same all 
over. In all sizes, from small ones 434 inches 
across the bottom to large ones, 13% inches in 
diameter. Every well-equipped kitchen needs 
three or four sizes at least. 


Griswold cast iron kitchen utensils are 
carried by all the better stores. If you cannot 
get them, write direct to us. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO. 
Dept. K-1 Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 





Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra 
Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle 
Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible 
Dampers and Gas Hot Plates 
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Furnishings and Decora- 
tions 
(Continued from page 41) 


introduced as early as 1708, whereas the vogue 
of this wood in England did not become 
pronounced until about 1720. Sweet gum 
locustwood, applewood, pine, maple, and wild 
cherry were also extensively used by Colonial 
cabinetmakers. In the manufacture of Wind- 
sor chairs, which started in Philadelphia, 
mixed woods were used, and many were 
painted green or—less frequently—yellow, 
and occasionally black, or red. 

Virginia and the Carolinas were settled 
chiefly by gentleman adventurers who: either 
imported their furniture from the Mother 
Country or ordered it from Philadelphia and, 
consequently, can not be said to have developed 
any distinct local types such as the block-front 
desks and butterfly tables of New England. 


Georgian and Empire Influence 


The influence of Chippendale on American 
craftsmen was strongly manifest between 1750 
and 1775, Sheraton types then gained the 
ascendancy and were gradually merged into 
the American interpretation of the florid and 
pompous spirit of the French Empire which 
dominated furniture design for the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Mahogany was the principal wood employed. 
Contours lost their delicacy and became mas- 
sive and often clumsy. Metal mounts es- 
pecially in the form of chiseled feet for chairs, 
sofas, and tables—vied with coarse but elabo- 
rate carving in an effort to produce super- 
latively rich effects. Naturalistic flowers and 
fruits — notably pineapples — twisted posts, 
heavy, scrolled supports and ornaments, cor- 
nucopias, and lion-paw feet appeared in pro- 
fusion. In many tables a carved pineapple 
formed a pedestal which rested on a plinth 
supported by animal paws. Many sideboards 
had four columns across the front, the middle 
section of which was swelled. Drawer pulls 
were stamped from bronze in the form of hion’s 
heads or open flowers, with ring handles. The 
four-post bed degenerated into a clumsy, over- 
ornate affair in which the headboard, foot- 
board, and tester as well as the bloated posts 
were heavily carved. : 

As one authority has said of the American- 
Empire period, “In it a lavish massing of 
material is substituted for good lines and finely 
wrought detail.” The one redeeming feature 
was the work of Duncan Phyffe and his asso- 
ciates. Phyffe had a shop in the city of New 
York, in which he made tables, chairs, and 
other furniture which today is valued beyond 
price. All the delicacy and finesse which 


characterized the finest creations of Sheraton — 


and Hepplewhité were embodied in his work, 
which, however, was based upon Empire forms. 


The lyre was a favorite motif and appeared 


repeatedly in chair backs and table supports. 
A Duncan Phyffe chair, with the characteristic 
concave legs and lyre back is shown on page oo. 
This celebrated cabinetmaker was also noted 
for his sectional dining-tables, made in three 
parts, each supported by four concave legs 
radiating from a plinth from which rose the 
pedestal support. a 


The American Tradition 
In all the American-made furniture of the 


- 


seventeenth. eighteenth, and early nineteenth — 


centuries, careful and finished workmanship 


was the ‘ule. Peg joints, mortise and tenon — 
construction with the tenons of chair legs— 


assing entirely through the seat and wedg 


rom the top, hand turnings, butterfly wedges 
joining the sections which composed flat sur- 






faces—such as table tops—hand-split spindles 


trued to the grain of the wood—these co 
tributed to the making of furniture which no 


only delighted the eye, but established a 


tradition of soundness and durability, — 
conscientious regard for details, and of 
in achievement, which it should be our de 
and staunch endeavor to uphold. ; 







Old English 





us direct, At least mail the coupon for the free book. 





Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Old English Waxer-Polisher. 
This new time-and labor-sav- 
ing device both applies the 
waxand polishes the floor, It’s 
a great improvement, because 
with it you can polish just as 
well as with a weighted brush, 
and wax the floor besides, 
as easily as running a carpet- 
sweeper. It lasts a lifetime. 

If your dealer ean’t supply 
you, take advantage of our 
\, short-time offer. Just mail 
the coupon below. 
















































Mail coupon for FREE Book 


Into this book we’ve condensed expert advice based 
on our experience of more than a quartet of a century 
to help you in finishing your floors, woodwork, fur- 
niture, linoleum, etc, 


Get Old English products at your paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing or department store. Or write 





‘‘_and I have a floor 
like new in an hour!’’ 


You bring out all the beauty of the wood’s 
natural grain when you wax and polish a floor 
with Old English Wax. 

Once waxed, the rich, subdued lustre of the 
finish will last a lifetime, with an occasional 
“touching up” of the places most used. It will 
not show heel-marks and scratches. 


The new, easy way 


Anyone who can run a carpet-sweeper can 
both wax and polish floors with the Old English 
Waxer Polisher shown here. It’s the new, easy 
way. Asoft cloth will do, but the Waxer-Polisher 
is much quicker and easier. It saves wax, too. 


The inexpensive floor finish 


Because Old English Wax contains more hard, 
high-grade imported wax, it goes farther, lasts longer 
and costs less. Old English Wax costs about one-third 
of most other finishes. Itis an ideal finish for the 
floors in any home, however simple or magnificent. 


Wax just one floor 


Try it. See for yourself the permanent beauty 
Old English Wax gives all your floors—whether 
they’re unfinished hardwood or softwood, varnished 
orshellaced—as well as your woodwork and furniture. 


For dancing 


Just sprinkle Old English Powdered Wax lightly 
over the floor—the feet of the dancers put on the 
polish. A perfect dancing surface, 


The A. S. Boyle Go., 1338 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


How to Clean Your Floors 


Old English Brightener is an ideal 
cleaner for your floors—waxed, varnished or 
shellaced—and for your woodwork and furni- 
ture. It is the preparation that cleans perfectly 
without injuring the finish. It leaves a light 
film of wax that polishes beautifully, protects 
against wear, and makes the finish last twice 
aslong. Keeps linoleum pliable and protects 
the surface. Old English Brightener contains 
no oil, so it will not collect dust, discolor the 
wood, or soil your rugs. 








1 

\ Tue A. S, Boyte Company, 1338 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
ele} Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, Woodwork 
a and Furniture—Their Finish and Care,” 

' ‘ 

a C] Send me, all charges paid. an Old English Waxer- 
t Polisher at the special time-limited price, $3.50 (Denver and 
‘West, $4.00), which I enclose. 
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Today you can make your frocks with 
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the success of an expert 


Home sewing has now become an entirely new thing 


Dresses that no one will believe 
you made yourself! 

A year ago you would have 
laughed at the idea of re-creating 
a Paris gown at home—today 
you can calmly do it. 

You can-sit down to sew, 
knowing your dress when fin- 
ished will be perfect—in its style, its lines, 
its very finish. 

The Deltor, now included with every new 
Butterick pattern, gives you the deft success 
of a professional in your sewing. 

Every Butterick pattern you buy has been 
actually made up and fitted on a living 
model before the pattern is put on sale. 
Its Deltor is an exact record, in pictures 
and words, of that expert dressmaking which 
takes place in the Deltor fitting room. 

With it you know exactly what to do and 
when and how to do it. 

You select your materials like 
an expert. The Deltor gives you 
a list of just what fashionable ma- 
terials are best suited to the lines 
of the particular model you have 





Design 3601 
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terial. 


selected. A frock, for example, 
designed for taffeta, might quite 
lose its style in a softer material 
like georgette or silk crépe. 


ss You lay your pattern swiftly 
SH and easily by the Deltor cutting 


PR layout that shows your size pat- 


tern laid out on your width ma- 
In fact your chart is even for the 
particular view you prefer of the pattern 
you have bought. You do not waste an 
inch. You cut with all the cleverness of 
the Butterick cutting expert who made the 
layout. Women who have sewed all their 
lives are amazed at the saving. You will 
find that cutting this expert way you need 
from 4 to 13@ yards less material on every 
garment you make. 

Putting your dress together never took so 
little time. There is none of the old uncer- 
tainty, the experimental basting, the ripping 
out. There before your eyes, your Deltor 
has every step in pictures. You 
put your frock together in the 
same knowing way the expert did. 
You yourself easily and quickly 





Design 3637 The fabric trim- 
ming and a fabric flower to 
accent the low waist, say very 
clearly that this frock is new. 
The Deltor shows you just how 
to make them. 


Design 3601 4 fabric flower 

to accent the low waist-line and 
cascade draperies that fall to 

an uneven hem-line give charm 

to this dress. 


Design 3631 The sleeve Paris 
has made famous gives char- 
acter and charm to this stylishly 
simple frock. . 


Design 3676 The cape dress 
is almost a necessity this Spring, 
and this one is especially easy 
to make, when you have the 
Deltor to guide you. 





create each lovely line with the same 


cleverness. 


And you finish your dress with that de- 
lightful perfection you have loved in costly 
frocks. You no longer have to compromise 
because something is “‘too hard for you.” 
If your dress has the stylish bateau neck 
that is so difficult to finish, the Deltor will 
show how to finish it so professionally that 
there is not even the ghost of a pucker. 


No matter what new 
fashion feature your dress 
calls for—the cape back, 
the low moyen-age waist- 
line, with its new blousing 
fullness, that new fabric 
trimming—you know that 
the Deltor will show you 
exactly how to handle it 
successfully. 

Every bit of the Deltor 
applies specifically to just 
that particular garment on 
which you are working—it 
is really a complete, illus- 
trated dressmaking course, 
for that particular garment. 

Even professional dress- 
makers say frankly that they 
find the Deltor a tremen- 
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Cutting the new way saved $7.50 
on one dress 


“T bought my material before my pattern and 
then when I got my pattern with the Deltor I 
found I had 1% yards more material than I 
needed if I followed my Deltor cutting layout. 
Fortunately I was able to return my piece of 
goods and get the smaller amount. So I saved 
$7.50 as my material cost $5.50 a yard,” writes 
one enthusiastic woman. 

The Deltor that now comes with every new 
Butterick pattern insures you a cutting layout 
that exactly meets your need. It gives cutting | 
layouts for every size the pattern comes in, laid 
out on every suitable width of material. They 
are made by cutting experts. You just select 
the picture of your size pattern laid out on the 
width material you are using, pin and cut accord- 
ingly. It saves you time and material. 
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Design 3701 — The 
Jichu is seen again in 
Paris, and with the 
low waist-line, 
mahkes this frock very 
new. 





dous help. To the woman who sews at home 
it makes a still greater difference. 
you never dared attempt before you can_ 
now make like a professional. e 
Just as Butterick’s fashion service has = 
always been the most complete in the 
world, now the Deltor dressmaking service 
is so complete, that with it you sew into 
your dress all the style of the original model, 
the very spirit of the Rue de la Paix. 


Dresses 





When you buy a Butterick pat- 
tern you mill find the Deltor in 
the envelope. Every new But- 
terick pattern (30c to 50c) now 
gives you this complete service. 
It is the greatest dressmaking 
help to women since the paper 
pattern itself. 

Butterick, New York, Paris, 
London. 
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You put your dress “2 q 
together like an expert 


Every dress is easier to put together one certain way than 
itisany other way. This quick sure way that a professional 
would handle its making is what the Deltor gives you. 
You know just what to do first, what next. 

The pictures and directions are so clear, so explicit, 
that with the Deltor you can make clothes you never 
dared attempt before. 


You give your dress 
perfection of finish 


The method of finishing a dress the expert determines by 
the material in which he is working. This expert decision 
is what you have with the Deltor. It shows you just how 
to trim and finish, in the material you are using, the par- 
ticular fashion features of your dress. For every point 
the Deltor gives you an expert’s decision and method. 
When your frock is done everything about it is right, 
authentic, 


PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR—now on sale 


In using advertisements see page 4 Os 
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GIFTS THAT LAST 
_ 


See 


“How Good va | 
Ave to Me, 


Dears 


It is Baby’s first birthday, and 
Father has taken this oppor- 
tunity to express to Mother 
his love and devotion. 

This happy custom of re- 
membering both mother and 
child by some small token of 
affection on every birthday is 
gaining in popular favor. 





For such occasions, an artistic 
and exquisite pattern of silver- 
ware from the House of 
Holmes & Edwards is a gift 
that will be forever treasured, 
Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where 
1t wears: 

Tea Spoons, Set of six, $4.50 
Super-Plate, protected where the 
wear comes: 

Tea Spoons, set of six, $3.75 
At the Better Dealers in Silverware 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER CO. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 

Successors ‘ 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO. 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 





She NEWPORT PATTERN The JAMESTOWN PATTERN 


Pickle Fork Olive Spoon 
$1.25 $1.75 


The House of . . 


HOLMES EDWARDS 


©.H. & E. 1922 

















Solving the Vacation 
Problem "4 


(Continued from page 43) 


down and used as a washstand when needed. 

The kitchen was a difficult problem, as it 
had to be almost as small as a Pullman car 
galley and yet light and airy, with every ap- 
pliance for making the cooking and dish-wash- 
ing easy and time-saving. , 

It has two large windows hinged at the top 
to admit air through*the whole of the window 
opening. Like all the other windows, they 
are operated by cords and pulleys. 

Against one wall there is a four-burner oil 
stove, and against another is an ice-chest. 
On the third side of the room,-at right angles 
to the sink and running from the drainboard 
to the door, is a work shelf twenty inches wide, 
and above it are eight-inch shelves for kitchen 
supplies and all utensils which can not be hung 
on the edge of the shelf. At one end of the 
work shelf, above the drainboard, are four 
narrow shelves for spices and flavoring extracts, 
and at the other end is a shelf for the bread-box, 
while beneath the work shelf is the flour con- 
tainer swinging out on a patent’ attachment. 

Below the north window is the double sink 
with a drainboard at either end. This sink is 
my special pride, for it is made of two gal- 
vanized iron foot-tubs at $1.35 each, with drain 
holes made in the bottoms, finished with half- 
inch collars underneath, and supplied with 
rubber stoppers. Their depth makes them 
ideal for rinsing in the most approved fashion, 
by filling the tub with hot water, drawing out 
the stopper, and leaving the dishes to dry 
without wiping. Thése tubs’ aré ‘supported 
merely by their rims, which fit into the ovals 
cut out for them in the drainboards. 

Built into the wall above the right end of the 
drainboard is a set of shelves boxed in, with 
a door opening into the kitchen and another 


opening out of doors. The latter is hinged at ° 
the top and swings out, making a pent-roof to _ 


protect the opening. The shelves are screened 
and form what old-fashioned people used to 
call a “‘food-safe’”’: and so it is—safe from flies 
and mice and the stale taste that food stored 
in a closed place always acquires. 

Under the sink ‘s a low stool with casters, 
on which stands the five-gallon kerosene can. 
A shelf draws out from beneath it on which to 
stand the lamps while filling them. Over the 
sink is a many-armed drying rack, which draws 
up to the ceiling when not in use. 

The water supply is obtained from a spring 
whence it flows by gravity to a tank placed 
immediately over the sink on the sleeping 
porch, and is piped from it by means of a 
rubber hose which does away with plumbers’ 
charges for faucets and their installation. 


Our Open-Air Sleeping Porch 

A special achievement was the sleeping- 
porch, built like a hay loft over the kitchen and 
dressing-room. On the inside it overlooks the 
living-room, and the outer side opens into the 
tops of the pine trees by means of two tri- 
angular doors which occupy the whole space 
under the eaves down to the floor of the sleep- 
ing loft. These doors each contain a window 
and are arranged so that they can be hooked 
back against the rafters in pleasant weather, 
thus leaving the end of the house open. In 
wet weather they can be closed, and the sleep- 
ing-porch turns into an indoor loft instead of 
an open air porch. 

Everything has been done to make the shack 
cool in summer. In the end of the living- 
room, high up under the eaves opposite the 


loft, there is a large window, thus making a © 


draft across the top to carry out hot air. 


The entrance doors are opposite each other to » 


create a draft, and are both double, the open- 
ings being five feet wide. 

The side walls are of vertical boards battened 
with two-inch strips which give a charming 


pattern to the outside walls, while within, the _ 


braces under and above the windows also 
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YRACUSE CHINA is the kind of china you enjoy using every 

day in the year. You will never tire of its graceful lines and 
rich beauty of design and coloring. Like old friends, Syracuse 
China ‘‘wears well”! It graces the tea table and dining-room alike 
with the charm of rare old china—combined with the practical 
beauty of true usefulness. 








Syracuse China is not brittle, egg shell china, easily broken and 
therefore only to be used on the most special occasions. It is truly 
lasting. Unlike ordinary china, it neither nicks nor cracks easily. 
But if, by accident, you should break any piece, you can-replace it 

promptly, for each Syracuse China pattern is carried in open stock. 

The popularity of Syracuse China makes it impossible sometimes 

to fill all orders immediately, so we suggest that you place your 
order with your dealer as early as possible. “There are many designs 
from which to choose. ‘The pattern illustrated is the Somerset. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Y] ests made by great manufacturer 
of blankets show safest way to wash them 




















INE woolen blankets will last a life- 

time if properly cared for, but a single 
careless laundering can ruin them —felt 
them and make them harsh. 


The manufacturer is as interested as the 
owner in finding the safest way to wash 
fine blankets. For this reason, the makers 
of the North Star blankets had extensive 
washing tests made. 


The letter from The North Star Woolen 
Mill Co.tells what these tests showed them 
about washing blankets and why they en- 
thusiastically recommend Lux. 
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Wash your blankets the way 
the North Star Woolen Mill 
Company recommends. 
These directions are in our 
booklet of expert launder- 
ing advice. Send for it today 
—it is free. Lever Bros. Co., 
Dept.K-5 Cambridge, Mass. 










Solving the Vacation 
Problem 


make an effective decoration. The doors are 
likewise battened and look delightfully old- 
fashioned with their long strap hinges. 


Costs of Material and Labor: 


Hardware $14.74 
Nails : . 3 : A ; 17.50 
SEG 2 7 ‘ A ‘ g 46.14 
Two sets of drawers f ; : 12.00 
Mill work on lumber . ; . ; 8.00 
Shingles . ‘ ‘ : ; : 43.75 
Flooring (matched hard pine at $50 

per : : ~ r : 67.35 
Lumber for frame of house, including 

battens. ‘ : 5 ; hs 179.15 
Miscellaneous lumber 16.50 
Plumbers’ supplies 16.80. 


Labor (plumbers) : : ; : 5.90 
Labor (carpenters) f ‘ = 471.60 
Freight and cartage (two trips with : 


truck) ;, 3 ; , 12.00 
Transportation (auto trips) 70.00 
$981.43 
Bills for Fireplace: 

Cement : : i A ‘ ° $13.50 
Lime and mortar black . A 2 9.90 
Flashing and fireproofing material a5) 
Carting stone (approximate estimate) 42.00 
Labor on mason work 3 3 ? 94.50 
$173.13 

Total $1,154.56 


These costs include every built-in item ex- 
cept the galvanized garbage barrel which we 
use for a water tank, and the hose attachments. 

While our shack answers our own needs most 
satisfactorily, and is extremely economical to 
build—as may be judged by the two views and 
plans shown on page 42—many prefer a more 
elaborate structure which can be occupied at 
any season, or the year round if desired. At 
the top and center of page 43 may be seen two 
views of the living-room of such a house de- 
signed and built by a California architect for 
his own use. The problem which the owner 
undertook to solve was to achieve good archi- 
tecture—which he defines as “a building which 
fulfils its owner’s requirements, expresses his 
temperament, and appears to be growing on 
the spot where it stands”—at a minimum cost. 
The outstanding feature of this attractive 
house is the elimination of superfluities. The 
walls are hollow tile, plastered directly on the 
outside and inside, and the door and window 
frames are solid timbers requiring no trim or 


finish. The ceiling beams actually support | 


the floor above, and there is an entire absence 
of ornamentsand molding, thus greatly reducing 
the cost of construction. 
tains, weathered gray woodwork, and Oriental 
rugs produce an effect of restful harmony. 
A few choice pictures, some colorful cushions, 


-and a wrought-iron floor-candlestick sound a 


decorative note which in no wise detract from 
the inherent simplicity of the room. 

Different in type, but equally expressive of 
sincerity and fine economy of means, is the 
summer home whose combination living- 
dining-room is illustrated at the foot of page 43. 
By throwing the two rooms into one—a huge 
affair thirty-seven feet in length, lighted by 


sixteen windows—an unusual feeling of space 


and freedom has been produced. 

The color scheme is suggestive of the sur- 
rounding landscape. The six-foot wainscot and 
the ceiling beams are stained brown, the up- 
holstery is mainly green, and the window and 
door hangings are of cretonne in a watered 
effect of blue on cream, across which gauzy- 
winged dragonflies flit. Fine discrimination 
has been displayed in the choice of simple, 
old-fashioned Windsor chairs and a gate-leg 
table for-the dining portion, and deep, roomy 
fireside chairs and a daybed luxuriously cush- 
ioned for the living-room end. The room’s 
dominating feature is a huge, fieldstone fireplace 








Turquoise-blue cur- | 








burning good-sized logs, which provides cheer 
for stormy days and cool evenings, while the 
many windows, effectively grouped, command 
delightful views in three directions and catch 
every breeze that blows. 





The 


with 25 years history 


[MAGINE a shoe with moccasin comfort and metropolitan 

smartness : : IMAGINE a shoe with all the beauty which 
fashion demands and every feature which the most exacting 
medical and surgical authority can suggest : : IMAGINE a 
shoe that you will be proud to wear—a shoe that makes your 
feet and ankles slender and shapely : : IMAGINE a shoe that 
can be worn all day long, which leaves your feet rested and ready 
for dainty and elegant Sorosis Evening Slippers. There you have 


in this country and in Europe. It was the first woman’s shoe to be 
branded with a trade-mark, as proof of the maker’s confidence in 
his product. Because of its popularity, imitations appeared. The 
courts soon decided that the name Sorosis on a shoe was for the protection of 
the public, and the use of any name resembling it was a violation of the law. 


TT ints counts years ago, a shoe was introduced, that met with favor 


Because the A. E. Little Company—-makers of Sorosis Shoes—were the only 
shoe manufacturers who maintained an experimental laboratory and made their 
own lasts, America’s most eminent surgeons requested this company to col- 
laborate with them in designing a shoe for suffering feet. ‘Their united efforts 
resulted in the development of the Sorosis Orthopedic. In a period of less than 
two years, twenty-two thousand prescriptions for this shoe were written by 
New York physicians and filled at the New York store, alone. j 


The orthopedic Sorosis is not beautiful, as are the other Sorosis shoes and 
slippers. But out of the A. E. Little Company’s 25 years of shoe study, experi- 
ment, and manufacture, has now grown a new kind of shoe, for work and play 
—the 4. LE. Little Shoe. It not only satisfies the prescription of the most con- 
scientious surgeon—but it also is beautiful. 





With the purpose of bestowing the greatest good among the greatest number, 
the sale of the A. E. Lirrrre SHor will not be limited to Sorosis stores or depart- 
ments, but will be opened to all reputable shoe merchants who will carry a full 
range of sizes and widths to insure proper fitting; and the price is only $12.50. 
Consult your dealer or send for information direct to us. 


OTE ONE :: The A. E. Lirtte laced boot is recommended for morning 

or all day wear. This not only gives proper support to the foot in work 
or play, but also sustains the ankle and keeps it from swelling. For afternoons, 
the oxfords may well be chosen. 


OTE TWO: : Vf your family physician has not heard, or read about the 
A. E. Lirrtr Suor in the advertising pages of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, please refer him to us for full information. 


Catalog upon request 


eee EG BILE GO. 


Also Makers of Sorosis Shoes for 
Men, Women and Children 
Lynn, Mass. a 
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CDel Monte 
solves many | 
menu problems | 


“T’ve always realized the value of 
fruit and vegetables in the every-day 
menu,” said one woman, “but I nev- 
er knew how easy it was to arrange 
a balanced diet until I learned the al- 
most endless ways to use Del Monte 
Products.” 


esStotthalula ieengred dalicious varie ae WEDDING ANNIVERSAR® 


eties of choicest products from the | 








d ts of th 1d—i : Spat 
Slenteverresdy,economicaltor, | a CoB Lah bh ae 
ways a Del Monte variety to fit the | Life 1S a House of Cards. When 
need—with an appeal that’s sure to a) 
suiiceey shigr | Flearts Fly In the Door, Clubs 
Alranpecii tenet tals col cin sles (ee and Spades Fly Out the Window 


ing dish. Mix 1 well beaten egg white with 
I tablespoon of sugar and % cup of DEL 


MONTE Canned Apricots pressed through / / 

a strainer, Heap egg mixture on circles of By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 
cake, sprinkle with coconut, and bake ina 
slow oven until a delicate brown. Serve with 


LA 
ia 
Whatever the occasion, there is al- / y 



















custard sauce made from the egg yolk and 1 ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO 
cup of sirup from the apricots. ELAINE, ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 WEST 40 ST., N. Y¥. CITY, SUGGESTIONS FOR WEDDING 

It’s a fresh delicacy with an unusu- ANNIVERSARY GELEBRATIONS WILL BE SENT, INCLUDING \ 
al, pleasing flavor. And it illustrates F ; 5 ; 
nee siete and economically you 1. List of Twenty-one Wedding Anniversaries usually celebrated. 
can use every one of the many Del 2. Miscellaneous suggestions for the second wedding anniversary . 
Monte Fruits and Vegetables to add ; celebration, called the Paper Wedding. These suggestions can 
delicious variety to daily meals. Our be adapted to any wedding celebration. xe ; 
new book, “Del Monte Recipes of 3. Ways of adapting House of Cards Idea for Giving Gifts at 
Flavor,” contains over 500 similar Paper Wedding to each of the first fourteen wedding anniversaries. 


thrifty suggestions. Write today for 


a free copy. For all the anniversaries including and following the Crys- 


Address Department B tal Wedding, a formal reception with the refreshments served 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION as at a wedding breakfastis best. In the May, 1921, number 
San Francisco, California of Goop HousEKEEPING were published complete suggestions 


for a wedding reception and wedding breakfast, which may 
be adapted almost exactly to the celebration of all the more 
stately and dignified wedding anniversaries of later years 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
On receipt of to cents in stamps in- 
structions will be sent for a Money- 
Making Bazaar for church, club, or 
school; a Heart Party, for school affairs, 
and an Irish Party which is great fun 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 
The suggestions for the Paper Wedding Anniversary, which may be adapted to a 
any wedding anniversary, include instructions for making the House of Cards 
pictured above, to contain the gifts, and the Queen of Hearts place-card at the right 
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THE DUTCH COLONIAL 


The Dutch Colonial style was developed 2. the 
Dutch settlersin New York and New Jersey. The 
gambreil or ““Dutch Roof’’ did not come until the 
latter part of the 17th Century. This is another 
of the 16 architectural styles illustrated and dis- 
cussed in “‘Good Houses,’’ a book for home- 
builders interested in good design, efficient plan- 
ning and thorough construction. ‘‘Good Houses’” 
interprets the architectural styles on which Amer- 
ican building tradition rests, and which are 
adaptable to wood construction today. Send for 
your copy today. 








of Floor Joists 


THIS picture illustrates the proper 
bridging of floor joists so essential 
to good house construction. It is an 
item overlooked or only superficially 
taken care of in many houses where 
correct construction is often sacrificed 
for speed and cheapness. 

A suddenly applied load, such as the 
dropping of a heavy trunk directly over 
an unbridged joist, may cause it to give 
sufficiently to crack the ceiling plaster 
underneath and pull loose enough nails 
in the subfloor to produce a squeaking 
floor. 

A suddenly applied load to a properly 
bridged floor joist, as at point A, is 
transmitted through the bridging to the 
neighboring joists and thus absorbed 
without damage. 

Bridging tends to hold all floor joists 
in equal alignment, but to be effective 
must be properly fitted and securely 
nailed. 

This is one of the secrets of good 
house construction, further detailed in 
the Weyerhaeuser book on “‘The High 
Cost of Cheap Construction.’’ Free on 
request to prospective home builders. 





The Well-built House 
—how to get it 


ET us say at the outset that 
a well-built house is not a 
matter of luck. Anyone who 
applies the common-sense 
principles of good house con- 
struction can have a better 
built house today than ever 
before. 


Houses need not be drafty 
nor hard to heat. Creaking 
stairs, sagging floors, cracked 
plaster and the continual stick- 
ing and binding of doors and 
windows—all are unnecessary. 


These and other ills are 
merely the results of faulty 
construction, due, in a great 
measure, to the demand for 
“cheap” houses, hastily built. 


UMBER for house building 

is of the same good quality 

as ever. Developments in man- 

ufacture are constantly improv- 

ing it. The great majority of 

building contractors still want 
to do an honest job. 


But conditions, largely beyond 
their control, today are forcing 
legitimatecontractors—themen 
who know good materials and 
how to apply them, who under- 
stand fire-stopping and other 
modern construction practices, 
and who see house construction 
in terms of durability and efh- 
ciency—to bid against construc- 
tion practices that every honest 
craftsman condemns. 


-To be sure, a substantially 
built house costs a little more— 
but surprisingly little. The slight 
difference is saved many times 
over by eliminating an endless 
succession of repair bills—not 


to mention constant annoyances 
and dissatisfaction. 


That is why we say, go toa 
legitimate contractor—one who 
takes pride in his craft and 
would rather deliver a good job 
at a fair profit than a poor job at 
an unfair profit. 


Y ou willfind these men more 
and more using lumber of the 
Weyerhaeuser standard of 
quality—trade-marked with the 
manufacturer’s pledge of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


UST why Weyerhaeuser is 

backing the legitimate con- 
tractor, and how to tell a legiti- 
mate contractor by his knowl- 
edge of lumber and by his 
observance of approved con- 
struction practices in the build- 
ing of houses, is contained in 
“The High Costof Cheap Con- 
struction,” a booklet mailed 
free on request. Ask also for 
“Good Houses.” 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home-builders 
through the retail lumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives throughout the 
country. 


ACH year you will find an in- 

creasing number of retail lumber 
dealers recommending Weyerhaeuser 
lumber for house building—men who 
know the relation to correct building 
practice of properly dried lumber, of 
uniform grades and of the kinds best 
suited to your needs. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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cA Clog in The Carbureter — 
A Lonely Road— 
And a Dark Night 


A very little thing can paralyze the mechanics of 
an engine, and bring annoyance and hardship. 


Everyone realizes the necessity of taking care of a 
machine, and of taking warning when it “knocks.” 


Yet some people expect the body-_to take care of 
itself, though its mechanism is far more delicate and 
complicated than that of any mechanical device. 


Carelessness in selecting food, and neglect of warn- 
ings has stalled many a human machine when the trip 
was far from finished. 


Grape-Nuts feeds the body scientifically, and it has 
a wonderful charm for the appetite. The full richness 
of wheat and malted barley, together with the vital 
mineral salts which the blood corpuscles and bone 
structure must have are in this food; and Grape-Nuts 
is so processed in the making, that it digests quickly 
and completely. : 


Try Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk for break- 
fast, or in place of a heavy, starchy meal for lunch. 
You'll greatly relish the delicious crispness and flavor 
of this splendid food, and you will be helping yourself 
to better health—away from the danger of accidents 
along the road. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body-Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by 


Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Home-Builder’s 
Book Shelf 
By Henry H. Saylor 


HERE is no need of urging those who plan 
to build housés for themselves to clarify 
their ideas and make sure of satisfying their 
needs by reading books. The vacant spaces 
in my own little library bear mute testimony 
to the eagerness with which prospective home- 
builders will devour everything on the subject 
that they can beg, buy, or borrow—chiefly 
borrow. 

Too much ofthis voracious seeking after 
the printed page is for the sake of the pictures 
alone. These aids to the better visualization 
of ones future home undoubtedly do a great 
deal of good, but I am just as certain that they 
make the architect’s task more difficult and 
his hair grayer or more sparse. The reason is 
that a house which is merely an assemblage 
of details chosen at random is too much like 
a meal consisting merely of all the dishes 
one likes best; the harmonious and balanced 
inter- relationship of the whole is likely. to be 
upset. 

The reading of books on house-building 
should do much more than give one a kaleido- 
scopic picture of jumbled details, however 
excellent each may be of itself. Judicious 
reading has a far more helpful function than 
that. It should enable the home-builder to 
establish in his or her mind a straight road 
leading to the realization of hopes, plans, ideals. 
That road must be paved with the funda- 
mentals, without which: the house will never 
satisfy. It must avoid the turns and twists 
that inharmonious elements would necessitate. 
It must be so well marked that one will not 
be tempted into devious byways. It must be 
so broad that one can meet and pass many 
conflicting desires and obstacles that might 
otherwise block the way. 

Fifteen years ago the books written for the 
layman on architectural subjects could, in all 
probability, have been checked off on the 
fingers. Today the great difficulty in listing 
a score of such books lies in the necessity for 
leaving out so many excellent titles. Neces- 
sarily, then, the following list must be offered 
in the knowledge that it does injustice to a host 
of other splendid books—books that I trust 
the reader will have interest enough to dis-. 
cover for himself. 

Tue Honest House. Ruby Ross Goodnow and 
Rayne Adams. 4to; 206 pp.; many illusts. The 
Century/ Co., New York. $4.50. 

Mrs. Goodnow, an interior decorate and 
Mr. Adams, an architect, have given us a 
splendid book—one that, if we could have no 
others, would keep us as prospective home- 
builders from going very far astray. Their 
explanation of such puzzling matters as har- 
mony of proportion, color, the traditions 
governing architectural details—columns, cor- 
nices, paneling—make smoother many a rough 
road.. Such helpful chapters as those on roofs, 
porches, the hearth, wall decoration, curtains 
and furniture, are not to be found elsewhere 
between two covers. : ‘ 

THe Hatr-Timeer House. Allen Jackson, | 
4to; 115 pp.; illust. with photographs of wa examples 
and American oda pe tenes sketches, plans, and 
Roa ee Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 

CONCRETE AND Stucco Houses. Osnald CQ 
Hering. 4to; 105 pp.; illust. with photographs, 
plans and details. Robert M. McBride & Co., 
New York. $3.50. : 

Tue DutcH CoLonraL House. Aymar Embury, 
II. 4to; 108 pp.; illust. with photographs, plans 
and diagrams. Robert M. McBride & Co., : bs 
York. $3.50. 

Another book devoted to a particular type 
of American country houses, giving us 
illuminating description of the type’s b ir 
ground essential features, and practical con- — 
struction. Mr. Embury, in his architectural 
practise, has created so many of these charming 
gambrel-roofed houses of stone, brick, cla 
boards, and shingles—often using as many as 
three of these materials tepethet game ihe 
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HE feeding of really little children is as important 

as the care of the baby in arms. Especially if your 
baby is just beginning to take solid foods, and you 
have to face a long, hot summer with him. 


Milk, of course, is a vital part of his diet. You can’t 
use too much of it. And sugar—in its proper relation 
—is essential. That is where Eagle Brand Milk is of 
special use in the preparation of foods for very young 
children. It makes such nourishing and wholesome 
little dishes for them. For Eagle Brand is pure country 
milk combined with cane sugar in the original Borden 
way. For 64 years it has been used in the feeding of 
children. Readily digested, entirely safe and pure. Use 
plenty of it in the baby’s cooked dishes. Your grocer 
can supply you. 


Interesting suggestions for the proper food for chil- 
dren one to five years old, are contained in our new 
booklet, “Menus for Little People”. It is authoritative. 
And it has been written to help you. Send for your 
copy today. It is free, of course. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
423 Borden Building New York 
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Try this recipe for the 
children’s lunch 


BAKED CUSTARD 
(Individual Recipe) 


2 teaspoonfuls Eagle Brand 
¥% cup of water 

1 egg 

lg teaspoonful Nutmeg 

1, teaspoonful Vanilla 
Sprinkle of salt 


Stir Eagle Brand and water until 
thoroughly blended. Beat egg and 
add to’ the milk mixture. Stir 
Vanilla and salt until well mixed. 
Pour into cold, wet mould and 
sprinkle on top with the nutmeg. 
Bake in a moderately warm oven 
until the tip of a knife remains 
clean after inserting it in the mid- 
dle of the custard. 









Trade Mark of THE BORDEN CoMPaNY 
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The Trade-Mark 
of Happy Feet! 


APPY FEET come from wearing 
shoes that give the support Nature 
requires. The foot was planned to rest flat 
on the ground, to have a firm base under 
the three weight contact points of the bot- 
tom of the foot, the heel, the outer arch 
and the ball. But Civilization demanded 
heels, and then came the ordina:y shoe that 
leaves the outer arch unsupported, bring- 
ing discomfort and eventually ruining foot 
health. The foot can’t stand constant strain. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe (which always 
has the trade-mark on the sole and lining) 
conforms to the plans of Nature by giving 
a firm support underneath the entire foot, 
and also satisfies Civilization by allowing 
heels. All the smart styles are available. 
A concealed, built-in arch bridge, improved 
lasts and a new fitting system enable this 
shoe to bring happy feet to all women. 
Insist on seeing the ‘‘trade-mark of happy 
feet’? on the shoes you buy! 


Nature plans that the 
foot 1est on heel, ball 
raised. 


Civilization demands 
that heel and arch be 


The Arch Preserver 
Shoe satisfies both Na- 
ture and Civilization. 


Write for Style Book No. 38 and name of dealer in your city or call the ‘‘Tel-U-Where’”’ Information 


Bureaus. They.wilktell youwwhere the Arch Preserver Shoe is sold. 


Made only by THE SELBY SHOE 


CO., 28 Gallia Street, Portsmouth, Ohio, makers of Women’s Fine Shoes for more than 40 years. 


Arch Preserver Boots 
and Low-Cuts are made 
for Women and Mi ses 
in all styles—and in all 
widths, AAAA to B, 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT 





Sold by 2,000 dealers. 
Look forthistrade-mark. 
It is on the sole and lin- 
ing of every Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 


OFFICE 





THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
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The Home-Builder’s 
Book Shelf 


speaks with authority. His book has stood, 
and undoubtedly will stand for some years 
to come, as the last word on the subject. 
The gambrel roof gives such a practicable and 
picturesque solution of the common problem 
of getting a spacious second story with a low 
roof line, that it is well worthy of study, even 
apart from the other appealing characteristics 
of the Dutch Colonial work. 


RECLAIMING THE OLD House. 
Hooper. | 4to; 
plans and diagrams. 
New York. $3.50. 


There are those who, in remodeling, want 
merely to make a house sound, freshen it up 
with paint and paper, comfortably heat and 
plumb it—bring it up to date. They will not 
be interested in Mr. Hooper’s book, for he feels 
that something more is due not only the 
builder but the house itself. He tells us of 
restoration rather than remodeling, of con- 
sistent, harmonious changes that may be made 
without losing the building’s original character. 
He teaches us to discover for ourselves the 
very soul of the New England Colonial house— 
the way the original builder worked, what he 
was trying to accomplish, with what crude 
tools he labored, what typical plans he followed. 
Knowing these things, we are in less danger 
of outraging the old house in what we do to it. 


Mary H. Northend. 


Charles Edward 
162 pp.; illust. with photographs, 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 


REMODELED FARMHOUSES. 
4to; 264 pp.; illust. with photographs. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $4.00. ; 


We can not all fmd farmhouses to recreate. 
Indeed there are those to whom narrow stairs, 
undulating floors, low ceilings, whitewashed 
walls, and an occasional rathole offer no 
particular attraction as compared with the 
more highly finished product of modern build- 
ing. It is as well that this is so, for there are 
not nearly enough old houses to satisfy those 
who prefer them above all that the best 
architect and the most skillful builder can 
offer. Miss Northend’s book is a fascinating 
record of “before and after”—a telling of what 
has been done in specific instances rather than 
such an analysis of principles, traditions, and 
structural details as Mr. Hooper has given us. 


ADVENTURES IN Home Makinc, Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton. 8vo; 350 pp.;_ illust. with 
ee Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
2 


The story of an amazing transformation—a 
hopelessly ugly house near Philadelphia that 
hid from all but the most discerning eyes the 
latent possibilities that the Shackletons skil- 
fully developed. It is a book that the pro- 
spective remodeler simply can not afford to 
miss. The Shackletons have at least two en-_ 
trancing gifts—an unerring vision of what may 
be done to an old house, and a thoroughly de- 
lightful manner of telling their story. 


THe ARCHITECTURE OF CoLontaL America. 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein. 8vo; 289 pp.; illust. 
“ee photographs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
3.50. 


Mr. Eberlein’s book is a well-balanced survey 
of the whole field of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century architecture in America, with its chief 
emphasis on the houses. The book offers an 
excellent aid to the crystallization of the lay- 
man’s somewhat bewildered preferences among 
the main sources of our national architectural 
traditions. He will find here a ready com- 
parison between the Dutch Colonial, the New 
England Colonial, the Southern Colonial, the © 
Pennsylvania type and the Classic Revival. 
Having once discovered the particular field 
that attracts him most strongly, he will wish 
to till it more thoroughly in one of the more 
specialized works mentioned above. ; 


CoLontaAL ARCHITECTURE FOR THosE ABOUT TO_ 
Buitp. Herbert C. Wise and H. Ferdinand Beidle- 
man. 4to; 270 pp.; 207 illusts. from photographs. — 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $7.50. ie 


The title is somewhat misleading. The book 
is a photographic record, with descriptions, 
the best eighteenth century work in the _ 
district extending from Trenton to the head- — 
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Keep Kotex Always on Hand 


VERY day the use of Kotex 
increases. Just as the com- 
ing of telephones andelectric 

lights changed old habits of living, 
so too Kotex warrants the form- 
ing of a new sanitary habit. 

At the start of 1921 women 
were first told about Kotex—the 


sanitary pad made from fine gauze 


and Cellucotton, which is a won- 
derful new absorbent. By the 
start of 1922 it was as easy to buy 
these sanitary pads without 
counter conversation, as hairnets 
or face powder. The one word 
“Kotex” made it so. For Kotex 
is sold by name wherever women 
trade—in dry goods, department 
and drug stores, everywhere. 
Today thousands of women 
keep Kotex always on hand, and 
stores and shops that cater to 
wome. report that once women 
buy Kotex they always ask for it. 


At first Kotex was supplied 
only in Regular size, 12 to a box. 
The Regular size Kotex have a 
thick Cellucotton filler, 9 inches 
long, with fine gauze 22 inches 
long, thus giving ample tabs for 
pinning. Now Kotex is also sup- 
plied in Hospital size, extra large, 
6 to a box. Many women find 
that it pays to have a supply of 
each size. 

Kotex are not only easy to buy, 
but they are inexpensive—cheap 
enough to throw away. And Ko- 
tex are easy to dispose of instant- 
ly by following simple directions 
found in every package. ‘This 
solves a difficult laundry problem. 

Kotex should also be kept on 
hand for general household uses. 
It makes a fine pad for hot and 
cold application, to bind up 
wounds and protect bruises, and 
for numerous other purposes. 


Keep Kotex Always on Hand. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


51 Chambers St., New York 


Factories: Neenah, Wis. 
Copyright 1922—Cellucotton Products Co. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Regular Size, 


12 in Box 


Hospital Size, 


6 in Box 


Samples of Either Size, 
Mailed in 
Plain Wrapper for 10c. 





Kotex cabinets are now be- 
ing distributed in women’s 
rest-rooms every where— 
hotels, office buildings, res- 
taurants, theatres and other 
places—from which may be 
obtained one Kotex with 
two safety pins, in plain 
wrapper, for 10 cents. 
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The Home-Builder’s 
Book Shelf 


waters of Chesapeake Bay. This so-called 
Philadelphia district, together with the better 
known New England work, the Dutch houses 
of Northern New Jersey and New York and 
the larger mansions of the South, gave us the 
best of what we lump together under the broad 
term of Colonial Architecture. A number of 
the buildings shown in Mr. Beidleman’s photo- 
graphs have since been destroyed, so this 
record is not likely to be improved upon. 

Tue COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF SALEM. Frank 
Cousins and Phil M. Riley. 8vo; 282 pp.; illust. 
with photographs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Limited edition of 1,200 copies. $10.09. 

For those who would go further into the 
subject of New England Colonial architecture 
than Mr. Eberlein’s book takes us, this com- 
prehensive description of the Salem work offers 
an excellent opportunity. Salem has come to 
be regarded almost as a synonym for the 
highest type of architecture as expressed in 
wood, and less frequently in brick, by the 


discriminating carpenter-architects of Ameri- 


ca’s early days. Mr. Cousins’ photographs, 


nationally known, are given an added value by 


Mr. Riley’s researches into the methods, 
details, and skilful craftsmanship of the men 
of Salem, who builded perhaps better than 
they knew. 

How To PLAN, FINANCE AND BUILD YouR Home. 
Published for the Southern Pine Association by The 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Large 4to; 156 pp.; 
illust. with designs for houses containing from three 
to six main rooms. $2.50. —~ 

Of each of these designs, shown in the book 
by perspective drawings in pencil and by floor 
plans, full working drawings, with specifications 
and quantity surveys, may be purchased at 
an average cost of $25. The book represents 
the work of a number of practising architects 
who have formed a bureau—conducted with- 
out profit—for the aid of those who would 
build houses of this comparatively small size. 
The bureau’s work is endorsed by the American 
Institute of Architects, and offers a service 
that has not hitherto been attempted in this 
country. 

BunGaLows. Henry H. Saylor. 8vo; 208 pp.; 
illust. with photographs, plans and diagrams. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $3.50. 

After explaining what is and what is not 
a bungalow, the book illustrates the varying 
types suitable for seacoast, woods, and hills, 
and discusses plan; foundation, wall and roofing 
materials; interior finish; the fireplace; fur- 
niture and furnishing; lighting; water supply; 
sewage disposal; and the surrounding planting. 

THe LANDSCAPE GARDENING Book. Grace 
Tabor. 8vo; 180 pp.; illust. with photographs, 


plans and diagrams. Robert M. McBride & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 


It seems hardly necessary to justify the | 


inclusion of this book in a pre-building list. 
Surely no one in this enlightened generation 
would think of starting his house without some 
study of its location on the plot and of its 
surroundings—paths, driveway, trees, shrub- 
bery and garden proper. Miss Tabor’s book 
tells just how to go about this preliminary 
planning, following always nature’s line of 
least resistance. She gives the reader valuable 
lists of trees, shrubs, vines, perennials, and bulbs 
with instructions as to their planting, propa- 
gation, and care. 

Tue LivaBLeE House: Irs GarDEN. Ruth Dean. 
4to; 174 pp.; illust. with photographs, plans and 
diagrams. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Miss Dean’s book duplicates practically 
nothing in Miss Tabor’s book; neither gives us 
all that could be wished in itself. The present 
volume lays less stress on the detailed theory 
and principles: of landscaping, and contains 
no comprehensive planting lists or instructions, 
but is rather a very illuminating chat about its 
well-chosen photographs, of which there is an 
‘abundance. There is on almost every page 

a bit of garden charm that one covets for his 
own place. 












These tour Recipes 
are all made 
rom one Box o 


KNOX — 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


—BY MRS. KNOX— 
A Meat Loaf 


That Serves a Family of Six 


Soak 44 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 14 cup cold water ten min- 
utes. Take one cup of any left-over stock, bouillon or diluted gravy, 
bring to the boiling point and add dissolved gelatine. Pour in square 
mold, and when mixture begins to stiffen, add one cup of any cold 
chopped meat at hand (veal, ham, beef, or chicken seasoned well). Also 
mold in a little red or green pepper, celery, onion if desired, or parsley. 
Chill and cut in slices for serving. 


A Tomato Salad 


Plenty for Six Servings 



























Soak 14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 44 cup cold water ten min- 
utes. Take 114 cups of any left-over tomato stew or soup, bring to the 
boiling point and add dissolved gelatine. Season well. A little chopped 
onion, pepper or celery may be added for flavor. Strain, turn into mold 
and chill. Cutin thin slices and serve on lettuce leaves with mayon- 
naise, or mold in individual cups. If any hard boiled eggs are at hand, 
place slice in bottom of small cups and fill with the tomato mixture. Or 
the tomato jelly may be molded in a thin sheet, cut in squares, spread 
with cream cheese and put together sandwich fashion. 


Chocolate Sponge Pudding 
Making Enough for Six People 


1% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
44 cup cold water la cupful of sugar 
44 cupful boiling water 3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful vanilla Few grains of salt 
2 squares chocolate or 6 tablespoons cocoa 


Soak gelatine in cold water until soft, then dissolve in boiling water. 
Add cocoa’or melted chocolate. Beat egg-whites until stiff and add well- 
beaten egg yolks, one at a time, to the whites. Add sugar, then the dis- 
solved gelatine, which has been beaten well. Beat and add flavoring. 
Pour into wet mold, chill and serve with whipped cream or whipped 
evaporated milk. 


Cocoanut Fudge Candy 
Which Makes a Pound of Delicious Candy 


Soak 4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 3 tablespoonfuls cold 
water five minutes. Put two cups sugar and one cup milk in saucepan, 
bring to boiling point and let boil until when tried in cold water a soft 
ball may be formed. Remove from range, add soaked gelatine, 4% table- 
spoonful butter and one teaspoonful vanilla. Beat until creamy, and 
add one cup shredded cocoanut and turn into a buttered pan. 


Two Remarkable Booklets— Free 


Send for ‘“‘Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘‘Food Economy”’ the famous Knox 
booklets of delicious and economical recipes. Just enclose 4c for post- 
age and mention your grocer’s name. Address 


KNOX 
Sparkling Gelatine 


140 Knox Ave. 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
general use 


Contains Lemon 
Flavoring. No 
lemons required 
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This Is The Light That Will 
Lighten The Work 
In Your Kitchen 







































The illustration shows one of the many kitchens 
in which the T.R. B. Lighting Unit has been 
installed. You can have this light too—send 
for free illustrated booklet. 


UST as surely as eye-strain means lead- 
Jaches nervousness and fatigue, the T. R. B. 

Lighting Unit will lighten the work in 
your kitchen. 


It will bathe the entire room in a cheery 
flood of illumination that is literally sun- 
light without glare. You have never seen or 
imagined anything like it. 

The refreshing quality of its light is actually 
the invigorating quality of daylight at its 
best—and scientific tests have proved it so. 
It is the particular patented T.R.B. shape 
that produces this ideal diffusion; and there 
can be no other shape like it. 

It eliminates all eye-irritating glare, yet gives 
the proper light for even the closest kind 


of work. Its white glass globe is absolutely 
‘insect-proof and practically dust-proof. 


Write to us giving the approximate dimensions 
and ceiling-height of your kitchen and let us send 
you estimate for the exact veD ean kitchen needs 
—together with interesting illustrated booklets. 


MITCHELL VANCE CO., INC. 
503-511 West 24th Street, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1854 
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The T.R.B. globe is in one piece. 


Proiected by U.S. letters patent. 


68 YEARS BACK OF 
THE T.R.B. LIGHTING UNIT 


Mitchell Vance Co., Inc., was founded in 
1854, and has been continuously engaged 
in the invention, manufacture and sale of 
better lighting appliances since that time 
—68 years. Fixtures and units ofall kinds 
are carried in the Mitchell Vance line, 
which represents the highest standards of 

uality throughout. The reputation of 
the company is one of the most enviable 
inthe entire industry; and into the T.R.B. 

unit has been put the whole value 
of this good name, 


THREE TYPICAL T. R. B. INSTALLATIONS 


Good Housekeeping Research Department, 
119 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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J. L. Mott Model Bathroom, 
Fifth Avenue, N Y. C, 


J, L. Mott Model Kitchen, 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 








her so a thousand times. He had pictured 


The Tale of Triona 


(Continued from page 48) 


different. He puts it in his pocket. For all 
that the modern world is concerned, the dead 
man is as lost as any skeleton dug up in an 
ancient Nyptian grave-yard. ‘The living man, 
when he has leisure, reads the closely-written 
manuscript book, finds it contains rough notes 
of wonderful experiences, thoughts,imaginings. 
But allin a jumble, ill expressed, chaotic. Sup- 
pose, now, the finder, a man with the story- 
teller’s gift, weaves a wonderful, thrilling tale 
out of this material. Who is injured? Nobody. 
On the contrary, the world is the richer.” 

“Tf he were honest, he ought to tell the truth 
in a preface,” said Olivia. 

Triona laughed. ‘‘Who would believe him? 
The trick of writing false prefaces in order to 
give verisimilitude is so overworked that peo- 
ple won’t believe the genuine ones.” 

“T suppose that’s so,” she acquiesced. 

Her interest in the argument was only a 
reflection of his. She was far more eager to 
resume the interrupted reading of “Philaster.” 

“Tt’s lovely that we always see things in the 
same way,” said he, sitting down again by her 
side. 


Bee all this delightful work and play, 
there was the practical future to be con- — 
sidered. They could not live for ever at 
Quien Sabe on the’ Point, nor could they live 
at the Lord knows where anywhere else. 

They decided that a house was essential. It 
would have to be furnished. But what was 
the object of buying new furniture at the pres- 
ent fantastic prices when she had a great house 
full of it—from real Chippendale chairs to 
sound fish-kettles? The answer was obvious. 

“Why not Medlow? Olifant won’t stay 
there forever. He hinted as much.” = 

She shook her head. No. Medlow was 
excellent for cabbages, but passion-flowers like 
her Alexis would wilt and die. He besought 
her with laughing tenderness not to think of 
him. From her would he-drink in far more of 
sunlight and warmth than his passion-flower- 
like nature could need. Had she not often told 
him of her love for the quaint old house and 
its sacred associations? It would be a joy to 
him to see her link up the old life with the new. 

But Olivia kept on shaking her head. Aban- 
doning metaphor she insisted on the necessity 
of taking the position he had gained in the 
social world of art and letters. Hadn’t he 
declared a day or two ago that good talk was 
one of the most stimulating pleasures in life? 
What kind of talk could Medlow provide? It 
was far more sensible, when Major Olifant’s 
tenancy was over, to move the furniture to 
their new habitation and let the Towers un- 
furnished. 

“As you will, belovedest,” he said. “Yet— 
he added, with a curious note of wistfulnéss, 
“T learned to love the house and the sleepy 
old town and the moldering castle.”” 

The practical decision to which she was 
brought out of honeymoon lotus-land was the 
first cloud on her married happiness. It had 
never occurred to her before that she could 
have anything to conceal from her husband. | 
Not an incident in the Lydian galley had her 
ingenuousness not revealed. But now she 
felt consciously disingenuous, and it was — 
horrible. How could she confess the real 
reason of her refusal to live in Medlow? Was 
she not to him the fairy princess? He hai 
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first vision of her glowing flame color and 
beneath the theater portico, his other vi 
of her exquisite in moonlight and sn 
in the great, silent street. His fait 
based itself on the axiom of her | 
Woman-like, she had laughed within 
at his dear illusions. But that was the k 
the staggering position; his illusior 
inexpressedly dear to her; they were t 
less jewels of her love. With just a li 
so sweet, so divinely humorous, to 
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The fine soft hair of the Fuller 
Wall Brush lifts dust and dirt 
from walls without rubbing it 
into the most delicate surface. 
It leaves no marks or streaks, and 
its long handle will reach to the 
ceilings and mouldings with ease. 
It also will safely clean fabric 
wall coverings, dainty draperies 
or hangings. 


There are forty-four other Fuller 
Brushes—each scientifically de- 
signed for a definite purpose. 
Each one is reliable, sturdy and 
dependable for some household 
or personal use. We are -the 
largest buyers of brush material 


in the world, therefore get better 
qualty at lower prices. So do 
the users of Fuller Brushes. 





No Fuller Brushes are sold in 
Stores. ‘The Fuller Man brings 
them to your home and gives 
expert advice as to the best 
brushes for every need. Fuller 
representatives know hundreds of 
new ways to lighten the care of 
the house. Their invaluable labor 
and money-saving suggestions 
have made them welcome every- 
where. A Fuller Man can be 
identified by the Fuller trade- 
mark button on the lapel of his 
coat—and by the Fuller Red Tip 
Tag on every brush he shows. 
Write to have him call and help 
simplify housecleaning in your 
home. 


May we send you “The Handy 
Brush Book’’? It’s free. 











The Fuller Brush Company 

* Hartford, Connecticut 

Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities—consult 
telephone directory 





FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES— HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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SAVE 7 


our hands and 


you save MOST 


IME is a good thing to save— 

but hands are even more impor- 
tant. Beautiful, well kept hands 
have for ages been counted as one of 
woman’s chief charms. 


This washing machine saves buttons, 
hooks and eyes, and saves time, strength and 
labor and even moreimportant,itsaveshands. 

You never need put your hands in either 
hot or cold water. You never handle wet 
clothes—only moist clothes. Washing, rins- 
ing and bluing are done in one tub by the 
machine itself, dispensing with any need for 
extra tubs and making it possible to use the 
Laun-Dry-Ette in kitchen or bathroom. 


And the clothes are in one minute whirled 
as dry as af put through a wringer. ‘There is 
no other machine like it. And the “Laun- 
Dry-Ette Way of Washing” is different— 
the only real improvement in the method of 
washing ina hundred years. Yet the Laun- 
Dry-Ette costs you no more than an ordinary 
machine. Write for a copy of 


“The Washing Machine 
That does More” 


Sent on request. If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer 
near you take this advertisement to the nearest electric- 
al or hardware dealer and have him order one for you. 
There is no machine “ke the Laun-Dry-Ette and we 
seek an authorized dealer in every town. It is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for dealers who write us. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


Tel: 
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Where, , 1191 East 152nd Street _TelU-Where 
Corse es") * Cleveland, Ohio Sirsa pe =) 
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The Tale of Triona 


she could maintain these illusions to the end 
of -fimey... 

But not at Medlow. 

She had gone forth from it, on her pilgrim- 
age, in order to establish herself in her mother’s 
caste. And she had succeeded. The name of 
her grandfather, Bagshaw of the Guides, had 
been a password to the friendships which now 
she most valued. Marriage had defined her 
social ambitions. They were modest, funda- 
mentally sane. Her husband, a man of old 
family and gentle upbringing, ranked with her 
mother and General and Janet Philmore. He 
was a man of genius, too, and his place was 
among the great ones of the social firmament. 

She thought solely in terms of caste, gentle 
and intellectual. She swept aside the mere- 
tricious accessories of the Sidney Rooke gang 
with a reactionary horror. 

She longed passionately to live with him, 
above herself. And yet, here at the ‘outset, 
was she living below herself. She would wake 
in the morning and, sleepless, grow hot and 
clammy at the thought of her deception, 
And the whole of her Medlow life drifted miser- 
ably through her consciousness: the school- 
girl’s bitter resentment of the supercilious. 
nose-in-the-air attitude of the passing crocodile 
of Blair Park; of the vicar’s daughters’ con- 
descending nod; her recognition, when she 
came to years of sense, of the social gulf be- 
tween her family and the neighboring gentry 
whose lives, with their tennis parties and 
dances and social doings, seemed so desirable 
and so remote. To bring her wonderful hus- 
band into that world of homely folk, the 
excellent but uncultivated Trivetts, the more 
important tradespeople, the managers of the 
mills, the masters of the county school, her fa- 
ther’s world, and to see him rigidly excluded 
from that to which her mother and he himself 
belonged, was more than she could bear. She 
tortured herself with the new problem of snob- 
bery—rating herself, in this respect, beneath 
Lydia who was frankly cynical.as to both her 
own antecedents and her late husband’s social 
standing. But for the life of her she could not 
bring herself to explain to Alexis the real im- 
possibility of Medlow. When she tried, she 
found that his foreign upbringing failed to 
seize the fine shade of her suggestion. 

His gay carelessness eventually lulled her 


| conscience. As soon as Olifant had done with 
| the Towers, they could transfer the furniture 


to whatever habitation they chose and let the 
house. 

“T feel you couldn’t find it in your heart to 
sell the old place, he said. ‘‘Besides—who 
knows?—one of these days—” 

She thought him the most delicately per- 
ceptive of men. ‘‘No, dear,” she said, her 
cheek against his. “TI couldn’t sell it.” 

Then all Medlow danger was over. She 
breathed freely. But still—the little cloud of 
deceit hung over her serene mind and cast ever 
so tiny a shadow over her rapturous life. ’ 


‘HEY had been four weeks in the deli- 
ciously sure uncertainty of Quien Sabe, 
when, one noon while they were drying them- 
selves in the hot sand and sunshine of their 
tiny bay, after a swim, Myra came down 
gaunt through the whin-covered hillside with 
a telegram in the hand. With the perversity 
of her non-recognition of the household para- 
mountcy of her master, she handed the en- 
velope to Olivia. The name was just ““Triona.” 
Olivia was about to open it instinctively, when 
Alexis started to a sitting position and with 


an eager glance held out his hand.» 
“J think it is for me. I was expecting it. 
Do you mind?” Ves 










She passed it over with a smile. Alexis 


message. Then slowly he tore it up 
tiniest fragments and scattered them o 
last wavelets of the floodtide, and stood 
second or two, staring across the sea. At 
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JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 
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Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax is just 
the thing for polishing woodwork, furniture, MAIL THIS GOUPON TO 
pianos, automobiles and _ leather - upholstery, $. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
a shoes, traveling bags, etc. a: 
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“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
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andle quality heightens 
the charm of candle-light 


Fashion's edict in decorative and lighting schemes definitely in- 
cludes—CANDLES. ‘They occupy a very important place in the 
properly appointed dining-room, living-room, boudoir or reception 
hall 

But, does every hostess appreciate how greatly candle quality and 
candle effects can vary? Guests do so notice things! Shall she 
“spoil everything’’—jeopardize her good taste with an unfortunate 
selection of candles? 


ATLANTIC Candles guard against such possibilities. They assure 
quality. Materials are pure; shapes correct; colorings distinctive — 
and in variety to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Atlantic 
Candles give a delightfully steady light; they burn down evenly with 
a perfect ‘“‘cup”’—without drip, smoke or odor. 


Atlantic Candles are banded, or their boxes labeled, for easy identi- 
fication. Your dealer should have them. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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The Tale of Triona 


was impassively making her way back up the 
rough slope. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Olivia, pug” 
at his scrupulous destruction of the telegram 
and reading something like fear in his eyes. 

“Pve had bad news,” he said. He picked 
up his bathgown, shook it free from sand, 
and huddled it around him. “Let me get 
up to the house.” He shivered.- “It’s cold.” 

She followed him wonderingly. ‘What bad 
news?” she asked. 

He turned his head with a half-laugh. 
“Nothing so very desperate. The end of the 
world hasn’t come yet. I’ll tell you when I’ve 
changed.” 

He rushed up the steps of the veranda and 
into his little dressing-room. Olivia, dry and 
warm, sat in a sun-beat chair and anxiously 
waited for him. The instinct of a loving 
woman, the delicacy of a sensitive soul, forbade 
her teasing with insistent questions a man 
thrown for a moment off his balance. Yet she 
swept the horizon of her mind for reasons. 


A QUARTER of an hour’ afterward — it 
had seemed a quarter of a century—he 
appeared, dressed not in his customary flan- 
nels, but in the blue serge suit of their wed- 
ding day. The sight of it struck a chill 
through her heart. : ; 

“You are going away?” 

He nodded. “Yes, my dear, I have to.” 

“Why? What has happened?” 

“T can’t tell you, dear. That’s the heart- 
rending part of it. It’s secret—from the 
Foreign Office.” 

She reacted in laughter. ‘Oh, my darling— 5 
how you frightened me! I thought it was 
something serious.’ P 

“Of course it’s serious, if I have to leave you 
for three or four days—perhaps a week.” 

“A week!” She stood aghast. It was serious. 
How could she face a lonely epoch of seven 
days each counting twenty-four thousand 
halting hours? What did it mean? 

“There were not many men who know 
Russian as I do. I’ve been in touch with 
the Intelligence Department ever since I 
landed in England. That’s why I went to 
Finland in the autumn. These things bind one 
in inviolable secrecy, beloved. You under- 
stand, don’t your” 

“Of course I understand,” she replied 
proudly, 

“T could refuse—if you made a point ‘of it. 
I’m a free man.’ 

She put her two hands on his shoulders— 
and ever after he had this one more unfor- 
gettable picture of her—the red bathing cap 
knotted in front, dainty, setting off her dark 





eyes and her little, eager face—the peignoir, 
carelessly loose, revealing the sweet, frank 
mold of her figure in the red bathing suit. 

' “My father and my two brothers gave their 
lives for England. Do you think I could be so 
utterly selfish as to grudge my country a week 
of my husband’s society?” 

He took her cheeks in his hands. “More and 
more do you surpass the princess of my 
dreams.” 

She laughed. “I’m an Englishwoman.” 

“And so you don’t want to know \ where I'm 
going?” 

She moved aside “Of course I do. Ish: 
in a fever till you come back. But if Iz 
to know—well—V m not to know. It’s en 
for me that you’re serving your cou 
me,” she said suddenly, catching h 
coat lapels. ‘“There’s no danger.” 

He smiled. “Not a little tiny bit 
you can be assured. The worst is a 
Helsingfors and back. So I gathered fror 
‘telegram, which was in ea Fore 
Office Russian.” 

“And when are you going?” 

ay, the first train. I must report 01 












He considered for a moment. 
he. “Where would you sleep? In: 
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HE popular DuBarry pattern, 

in Ivory Pyralin, 15 illustrated. 
Tt is made also in Shell Pyralin 
and Amber Pyralin, with exquisite 
decorations in colors, if desired. 
Or you may prefer the delightful 
LaBelle pattern or the Plain 





IVORY 


Py malin 


SIDE from its evident beauty and 

lasting usefulness, one of the most 
appreciated features of Pyralin toilet- 
ware is that all patterns are standard, 
always easy to match at the leading 
stores everywhere. Many graduation 
gifts will be complete sets of Pyralin, but 
a great number will be a few essential 
articles, which can be added to from 
time to time until all twenty-five pieces 
adorn the dressing table. 
E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,INC. 


Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, N. j. 


Each piece is plainly stamped 
with the name “Pyralin’’, your 
» assurance of life-long service. 











pattern. 
oo oens Oo WN SET COMPLETE? 
HAIR BRUSH COMB... MIRROR SCISSORS SHOE HORN CLOCK 
CLOTH BRUSH NAIL POLISHER SOAP BOX DRESSER TRAY PIN CUSHION 
HAT BRUSH NAIL FILE CREAM BOX PIN TRAY PERFUME BOTTLE 
BONNET BRUSH CUTICLE KNIFE PUFF BOX PICTURE FRAME BUD VASE 
MILITARY BRUSH SHOE HOOK HAIR RECEIVER JEWEL BOX TALCUM STAND 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


THE ANNIVERSARY SILVERPLATE 


N harmony with the joyous spirit of the anniversary 

or gift occasion, is the Anniversary Silverplate, 
‘1847 Rocers Bros.,” which this year celebrates 
its own Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


Put it on your gift list because of its special ap- 
propriateness, its widely | known quality. Without 
extra charge, fancy serving pieces and half dozen 
sets are packed in special blue velvet-lined Gift 
Boxes; 26-piece sets in beautifully decorated Anni- 
versary Chests. See them at your dealer’s. If not 
in his window, ask for them. 


The Werarpic Pattern is pictured. For 
$$$ illustrations of other patterns, write for 
\ folder R-23 to International Silver Co., 

Meriden, Conn. 











Anniversary, 
© Silverplate 


Be sure to see this attractive 26-piece Set 
in beautifully decorated Anniversary Chest. 
Fancy pieces and half dozen sets are in 
Gift Boxes of pleasing design. 


The Family Plate 
for Seventy-five Y ears 
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black, still night. She stole out 





The Tale of Triona 


ity I shall have to take the midnight boat to 
Havre.” 

An hour later they parted. She returned to 
the empty house, frightened at she knew not 
what, insecure, terrifyingly alone; she was 
fretted by an uncanny sense of having mated 
wth the inhabitant of another planet, who 
had suddenly taken wing through the vast 
emptiness to the strange sphere of his birth. 
She wandered up and down the veranda, in 
and out of the three intimate rooms where the 
traces of his late presence—books, paper, clothes 
—lay strewn carelessly about. She smiled 
wanly, reflecting that he wore his surround- 
ings loosely as he did his clothes. Suddenly she 
uttered a little feminine cry, as her glance fell 
on his wrist-watch lying on the drawing-room 
mantelpiece. He had forgotten it. She took ~ 
it up with the impulsive intention of posting 
it to him at once. But the impulse fell. into the 
nervelessness of death, when she remembered 
that he had given her no address. She must 
await his telegram—tomorrow, the next day, 
the day after, he could not say. Meanwhile 
he would be chafing at the lack of his watch. 
She worried herself infinitely over the trifle, 
unconsciously finding relief in the definite. 


ae weary hours till night passed by. She 
tried to read. She tried to eat. She 
thought of going over the road to the Phil- 
mores for company, but her mood forbade. 
For all their delicacy they would ask the 
reasons for this sudden abandonment. She 
magnified its importance. She could have 
said, ‘““My husband has gone to London on 
business.””? But to her brain, overwrought by 
sudden emotion, the commonplace excuse 
seemed inadequate. She shrank from the 
society of her kindly friends, who would re- 
gard this interplanetary mystery as a matter 
of course. 

If only Alexis had taken his watch! Perhaps 
he would have time to buy another—a consol- 
ing thought. Meanwhile she strapped it on her 
own wrist, heroically resolved not to part with 
it night or day till he returned. 

She sat by the lamp on the sitting-room 
table looking out over the veranda, at the 
pitch blackness of a breathless night in which 
not even the mild beat of the surf could be 
heard. She might have been in some far 
Pacific desert island. 

Myra came into the room with an amor- 
phous bundle in her hand. ‘The camp bed in 
the dressing-room isn’t very ‘comfortable— 
but I suppose I can sleep on it.” 

Olivia turned swiftly in her chair, startled 
into human realities. ‘‘No. It’s a beast of a 
thing. But I should love you to be with me. 
Yowreadear. You sleep i in my bed, and Pl 
take the dressing room.’ 

“You once gave signs of being a woman of 
sense,” said Myra tonelessly:; “It seems ie 
was mistaken.” , ‘ 

She disappeared with her bundle. Olivia 
went to bed, where she lay awake all ‘night, 4 
fantastically widowed, striving with every 
nerve and every brain-cell to picture 
contemporaneous situation of her 
Three o’clock in the morning. He 
in mid-Channel. Had he secured | 
Or was he forced to walk up and 
steamer’s deck? Thank heave 


“ 















looked at the sea. A sea of oil. It w 
thing to be grateful for. Bay 





marked for him the laggard 
tivity, the racing hours of approa 
the quiet, rhythmic companion a: 
of his amazing life. , 
She forced all her will-power 
but the blank of him there on 
expanse of mattress she felt like 
dawn found her with wide and sle 
And while she was picturing th 
among men standing by the stea1 
in the night, in communion with 
heavy stars, holding in his adve 
s “a 
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From wedding cakes 
to cup cakes. 


Swans Down Cake Flour is the guarantee of light delicate 
flufiiness that is the very essence of good cake. 

























wedding cakes than all other cake flours 
combined. Of course cake of such great im- 
portance must be as fine as it is possible to 
| make—and that requires Swans Down. But 
the every-day cakes—cup cakes, hurry-up 
| cakes, hot ginger bread—theyare all a delicacy 
and a delight when made with Swans Down. 


More Swans Down Cake Flour is used for 
; 





You can make all your cakes dainty and 
i delicious by using this soft, feathery flour. 
| It’s light as down and it makes the same kind 
| of cake. More than that, it accomplishes a 
i worth-while saving by practically eliminating 
i baking failures with their waste 


i of expensive ingredients. gl 
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I DOWN is a dry cake SDOWN insures agaist Aieeatiee {, well spent bata iee 
batter. -Contains all the F se eee always maken Ble cal by 
ingredients you use in y 2 ‘ah yon will never fall oe Can be fodnaDhahits package. By followin directi 
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Add water and bake a 
cake. The only product 
of its kind made with the 
famousS W ANS DOWN 
CAKE FLOUR. Ask 
your grocer to get it 
for you, or write us. 
Important:Do 
not confuse 
Instant Swans 
Down with 
Swans Down 
Cake Flour. 
They are two 
different prod- 
ucts. 
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These Glass baking dishes 


beautify your table 


A TABLE lighted by candles 
is always charming—but you 
can never know just. how 
charming until -Fry’s Oven 
- Glass completes the picture. 
' The gleaming light brings out 
unexpected hues in_ these 
beautiful glass baking dishes 
—the iridescence of mother- 
of-pearl, the blue of an Eng- 
lish sky, and the deep yellow 
of the opal. You are proud 
to have it grace your table. 


Women who have used 
Fry’s Oven Glass know it 1s 
ideal for oven-cooking. 


Heat fairly streamsthrough 
the transparent glass, pene- 


trates every particle of the 
food, and cooks it thoroughly 
and evenly. That is why 
meat, vegetables, dessert, or 
any other food tastes better 
when cooked in Fry’s Oven 


Glass. 


You have fewer dishes to 
wash—and no greasy baking 
pans to scrub and scour. 


Buy a set of these beautiful 
glass cooking dishes. You 
will find many uses for each 
piece; also sold in separate 
pieces, priced from 15c up 
(slightly higher in Canada). 


For sale by leading de- 
partment, china, and _ hard- 
ware stores. 


RY 


Oven Glass 


Manufactured by H. C. Fry Giass Co., Rocketiert? enna, 
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A Sally Whipple Dinner Menu 


Iced Bouillon 
*Meat Loaf *Scalloped Potatoes 
*Stuffed Peppers 
Butter 
Sliced Tomatoes 


*Peach Cobbler Coffee 


*Bread 


*Dishes marked by the star 
can be prepared in Fry’s Oven 
Glass. Send: for FREE recipe 
booklet, ‘ ‘A Week-End with Sally 
Whipple” Write H. C. Fry Glass 
Co., Rochester, Penna, 








Custard Cup | 
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Ramekin 


15/ 


Pie Plate 
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Round Casserole ~ 


(1% Quarts) 
$175 


The Tale of Triona 


the secret of a world’s peace, Alexis Triona was 
speeding northward, sitting upright in a third- 
class carriage, to Newcastle on Tyne. And at 
Newcastle he expected no ship to take him to 
Finland. Lucky if he found a cab in the early 
morning to take him to his destination three 
miles away. 

For the telegram which he had torn to pieces 
had not come from the War Office. It was not 
written in Russian. It was in good, plain, 
curt English. 

“Mother is dying. Come at once.” 


XIII 


TAXICAB took him in dreary rain 

through the squalor of Tyneside, now 
following the dismal tramlines, now cutting 
through mean streets, until they reached a 
a row of agglutinated little villas with bow- 
windows and a handkerchief of garden separat~ 
ing them from the road. At No. 17 he dis- 
missed the cab and swung aside the flimsy 
gate. Before he could enter, the house door 
opened, and a woman appeared, worn and 
elderly, in a cheap, soiled wrapper. 

“T suppose that’s you, John. I shouldn’t 
have recognized you.” She spoke with a harsh, 
northern accent, and her face betrayed little 
emotion. 

“Vou’re Ellen,” said he. 

“Aye. I’m Ellen. You didn’t think it was 
Jane?” 

She led the way into a narrow passage and 
then into the diminutive parlor. 

“Of course not,” said he. “Jane died three 
years ago. But you I haven’t seen since I was 
a child.” 

She looked him up and down. “Quite a 
gentleman.” 

“T hope so. How’s mother?” 

. She gave the news dully. The sick woman 
had passed through the night safely and was 
now asleep. 

“She had made up her mind to see you 
before she died—she always was strong willed 
—and that has kept her alive. Until] read your 
telegram I didn’t think you would come.” 

He flashed one of his quick glances. ‘Why 
not? This isn’t the first time I’ve come to see 
her since my return. If I’ve made my way in 
the world, that’s no reason for you to call me 
undutiful.” 

“T don’t want to quarrel, John,” she said 
wearily. “Yes. I know about your visits and 
the bit of money you send her. And she’s 
grateful, poor soul.” She paused. Then, 
“You'll be wanting breakfast.” 

“Also a wash.” 

“Are you too grand for the sink, or must 
you have hot water in your room?” 

“The sink will do. It will be less trouble for 
you.” 

Alexis Triona followed her down the passage, 
and having washed himself with a bit of yellow 
soap and dried himself on the coarse towel 
hung on a stretch of string, went into the tidy 
kitchen, hung with cheap prints and faded 

hotographs of departed Briggses, his coat over 
his arm, and conversed with his sister in his 
shirt-sleeves while she fried the eggs and bacon 
for his meal. His readiness to fall into the 
household ways somewhat mollified her, Her 
mother had been full of pride in the great man 
John had become, and she had expected the 


airs and graces of the upstart. Living at Sun 


derland with her husband, a foreman rivetter, 
and her children, and going filially to New- 
castle only once a year, she had not met him 
on his previous visits. Now her mother’s illness 
had summoned her three or four days before 
So until the ailing lady discoursed to her of 
the paragon, she had scarcely given him a 
thought for the sixteen years they had been 


ec erase Her memories of him as a child 
or 


— bone-idle fits of rea ng 
,, _ him to her practical mind, and when the imp- 
ish dreamer disappeared into the vast inane of 
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o alternated oes mischief with 
ing had not endeared 


foreign parts, and when she herself was driven 
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this new and beiler way 


lo cook rice 


OIL rice in a double-boiler, and instead of water use Hegre 
or half Hese and half water. A good recipe: 


Heat in a double-boiler 2 cups Hes diluted with 2 cups 
water. Add teaspoonful of salt, and pour in gradually 1 
cup washed rice, Lift it once or twice with a fork and 
shake the pan to prevent sticking, but do not stir. Let 
cook twenty minutes or until grains are soft, and then 
place in oven, where grains will finish swelling. 
There is no more delicious way of cooking it. Henge 
enriches the flavor and takes away that flat, starchy taste. 
Rice cooked in this way is more nutritious too, because Hrge 


adds food value. 


There’s hardly any end to the ways you can use Hrse 
to make your cooking and baking better. And Herne is not 
expensive—it is just the thing for economy. Hepr is a 
well-balanced food product—pure skimmed milk evaporat-d 
to double strength enriched with vegetable fat—it moistens, 
shortens ana enriches. 

Get Hexnr from your grocer and write to us for a free 
copy of the Henn recipe booklet. Address 2505 Consumers 
Bldg., Chicago. 

THE HEBE COMPANY 
New York 


Seattle 


Chicago 
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Try Hene in these dishes 








Thick Soups 
Meat Stews 
Mashed Potatoes 
Vegetables with White Sauce 


NET CONTENTS 1 LB, AVGARDUPOIS 
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Salad Dressings ee 
Muffins, Bread y 

14 A OH 
Puddings, Cakes toy SOMpQUN® “oY 





4yPATED SKIMME 
o VEGETABLE © 
CONTAINS 7.8% VEGETABLE FAT 
255% TOTAL SOLOS 
THE HEBE COMPANY 
Orme CrycnGa” SEATTLE USP: 
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Shortest Sea Trip to Europe 
by “Empress” Express 


O to Europe the most interesting and 
delightful way. Leaving the United 
States, see the beauties of Eastern Canada 
on a Canadian Pacific train, gaining a taste 
of Old World charm at very start of your trip, 


See Montreal and Quebec 


Historic cities rich in romance. Flavored 
by French habits and customs. Full of 

historic buildings. Then on down the pic- 
turesque Valley of the St. Lawrence with its thriving 
towns and forests primeval. Travel without worries— 
Canadian Pacific trains meet steamships of this line at 
Montreal and Quebec —a _ Vacation 
de Luxe! 


A Fresh Water 
Salt Water Trip 


Two days down the sheltered St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, past Anti- 
costi, the Magdalens, Cape Breton 
Island and Newfoundland. You find 
yourself acclimated to life aboard ship 
before you see the ocean. And then— 


Only 4 Days Open Sea 


A swift, enjoyable passage by the shortest route across the At- 
lantic. Land at € ‘herbourg in France, Southampton or Liverpool 
in England, Hamburg in Germany, Antwerp in Belgium, Glasgow 
in Scotland, if you go by one of the twenty-nine 
Canadian Pacific liners sailing from Montreal 
and Quebee every few days, Only a little less 
luxurious than the Canadian Pacific ‘“Empresses, 
yet offering a saving in fares, are the Canadian 
Pacific one-class cabin ships. 





PARIS_-n—, 
Wr) — 


Agents Everywhere 


The Canadian Pacific is represented by General 
Agents in most principal cities and by well quali- 
fied local steamship agents in nearly every com- 
munity. Let them help you, or write to 


C. E. E. USSHER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal 
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The Tale of Triona 


by she knew not what idiot romanticalism into 
the gray worries of wifehood and mother- 
hood, her consciousness recorded the memory 
of a brother John, but whether he was alive 
or dead or happy or miserable was a matter 
of illimitable unconcern. Now, however, he 
had come to life, very vivid, impressing her 
with a certain masterfulness in his manner 
which had nothing to do with the airs and 
graces she despised. Yet she still regarded him 
with suspicion, even when, seating himself at 
the roughly-laid end of the kitchen table and 
devouring bacon and eggs with healthy appe- 
tite, he enthusiastically praised her cookery. 

“What I can’t understand is,’ she .said, 
standing at the other end of the table and 
watching him eat, “why the name of. John 
Briggs isn’t good enough for you.’ 

“Tt’s a bit difficult to explain,” said he. “Vou 
see, I’ve written a book. Have you read it?” 

She regarded him scornfully. .“Do you 
suppose with a husband and seven children 
I’ve time to waste on books? I’ve seen it,” 
she admitted, ‘Mother has it, bound in ‘brown 
paper, by the side of her bed.” . 

‘You must read it,” replied Triona, some- 
what relieved. “Then you'll see why I’ve 
changed my name.” He laughed at her un- 
comprehending face. “I’ve done nothing 
criminal, you know, and I’m not hiding: from 
justice.” 

eT suppose an outlandish name brings in 
more mon ’ she suggested practinale 

“That’s said he. 

“Folks a be fools.” 

He acquiesced gladly, gauging the end of an 
embarrassing examination, and turned the 
conversation to her domestic affairs. 


REAKFAST over, he. lit a agen and 
watched her clear away, viewing through 
the smoke the memories of his childhood. 
Just so, in that very wooden arm chair, though 
in another kitchen, used his father to’ sit, 
pipe in mouth, while the women did the 
household work. It was all so familiar, yet so 
far away. Between then and now stretched 
a lifetime—so it seemed—of wide and roman- 
tic happenings. There before him, on the 
wall, hung, as it had years ago, the haunting 
colored print, cut from some Christmas 
number, of young Amyas Leigh listening to 
Salvation Yeo, As a child, Salvation -Yeo’s 
long arm and finger pointing out to sea had 
been his inspiration. He had.followed it, and 
gone to distant lands, and gone through the 
promised adventures, and returned.to. the 
picture, wondering whether all that had been 
was real and not the figment of a dream. — 

A little later, after the doctor’s visit, he was 
admitted to his mother’s room. For an hour 
or so he sat with her and gave a human being 
deep happiness. In the afternoon she lost’ 
consciousness. For a day or two she lingered 
on, and then died. 

During the dreary interval between his 
interview and the funeral, Alexis Triona sat 
for many hours in his father’s chair, for the 
north was smitten with a dismal spell of rain 
and tempest which discouraged rambling out 
of doors, reconstructing his life, unweaving 
fact from fiction, tearing aside the veils of 
self-deception wherein he had enwrapped his 
soul. Surely there was some basis of fact in 
the romantic history of Alexis Triona with 
which for the past year he had identified him- 
self. Surely a man could not dwell so intensely 
inan imaginary life if none of it were real. Even 
while tearing open veils and viewing his soul’s 
nakedness, he sought justification. _ 

Did he not find it in that eagerness of spirit 
which had sent him, in obedience to Salvation 
Yeo’s pointing finger, away from the dour and | 
narrow father and the first taste of the Tyne- 
side works, penniless, over the wild North ‘Sea 


to Archangel, town of fairy wonders, and - 


thence, so as not to be caught on the s 
again and taken back to Newcastle, to wander- 
ings he scarce knew whether? Did he not find 


it in the strange lure of Russia which ine Ms tt 
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When Onporinins Knocks 


© every home comes Opportunity in the person of one of our carefully chosen representatives. 
He comes to serve you, to show you how easily electricity can be made to do all your hardest work 
and give you all the time you need for recreation, for your children and for the pleasures of life. 


Let him explain dustless cleaning as it is done by the APEX Electric Suction Cleaner and the advantages 
oi its divided and inclined nozzle. Let him show you how the ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washer 
and the ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer solve all your laundry problems simply and perfectly. 


He will be glad to place any one or all of this famous trio of labor savers in your home on trial, 
without any obligations. Summon one of these ‘‘Housework Ex erts’? to your aid. Simply write 
us for nearest dealer’s name and an interesting booklet. 


* THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO. 
RSTAREX = 1067 E. 152nd Street Cleveland, Ohic R@TAREX 


“WA CLOTHES CANADIAN FACTORY: HOME DOUBLE ROLL 
SHER Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd., 102 Atiantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. IRONER 
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Every Fabric of Every Season 
Washed with a Fifth the Labor 





INGHAM dresses and aprons 
clean as new—without back- 
breaking rubbing. Children’s 

play clothes made crisp and fresh— 
without the use of the fabric destroying 
washboard. Soft organdie, baticte 
and silk waists and lingerie cleans 2d 
without straining delicate fabric. 
Sheets, bed-linen and towels soaked 
clean without rubbing. 

La France brings you all this free- 
dom from wash-day labor—all this 
insurance that garments will wear 
as they should. 


Blues as it Cleanses 


La France is not a new soap. ‘It 
is used with soap. It makes any good 


with the entire operation of bluing 
—saves all this labor. La France, 
too, blues perfectly—no rust spots, 
no over-bluing, no dingy, gray 
clothes. Just follow the simple di- 
rections on the package and La 
France will give you the whitest, 
cleanest clothes you have ever seen. 


Domestic Science Teachers Say 


All statements here made have 
been proved by exhaustive unbiased 
tests made by leading schools of do- 
mestic science and sworn to before 
anotary. In these tests La France 
was used on delicate silks as well as 
heavy sheets; on woolens as well as 
cottons. Read (in the panel at the 


laundry so2p remove 
dirt quicker, safer—ab- 
solutely without need 
for the washboard. 
Whether you boil 
clothes in the time- 
tried, old-fashioned 
way, whether you soak 
them clean in the new- 
er fashion, or whether 
you use hand-power 
or electric washing 
machines, you can use 
LaFrancewith benefit. 

Remember, too, that 
La France blues as it 
cleanses. It does away 


T16 


Domestic Science Tests 
of La France 


When clothes are Boiled or Soak- 
ed, La France added to soap saves 
one-third of the time, four-fifths of 
the labor. and all the wear of rub- 
bing on a washboard. Onan aver- 
age family washing, thirty-four 
minutes are saved. No washboard 
or bluing required. 


In Electric Washers, La France 
added to soap saves half the time 
and half the current. On an aver- 
age family washing one hour anda 
quarter is saved. No bluing required, 


Microscopic tests by these do- 
mestic science teachers prove that 
La France does not injure fabrics. 


(Sworn affidavits of these official tests 
on file in Philadelphia) 
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left)exactly what these 
Sworn tests prove, 


Test at Our Expense 


Your grocer either 
has La France in both 
tablet and powder or 
will obtain it for you. 
Write us direct, send- 
ing us your grocer’s 
name, and we will send 
you free enough La 
France for next week's 
washing. La France 
Manufacturing Co,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


better Laundry With Any Soap 





Nothing washes 
summer dresses of 
cotton so safely as 
soap and LaFrance. - 
Try it. Your new 
spring dresses will 
last so much longer. 





Flannel shirts, woolen hose, 
and all the between-seasons 
fabrics will wear best if they 
are washed frequently with 
soap and La France, 


Before putting 
away your winter 
sweaters and chil- 
dren's winter 
clothes wash 
them in soap and 
La France. Soiled 
garments attract 
moths ~ 





Satina Makes Ironing Easy “cae 


Starched pieces assume a delightful finish when _ ¢ 
Satina is added to the boiling starch. The iron 
ceases to stick, the smooth surface delights the 
eye, and La France Bouquet, with which the — 

tablet is perfumed, imparts an elusive Fragrance ee 


that appeals to critical women. We will mail 
you a free sample on i ‘ 


receipt of your gro- 
cer’s name. 











The Tale of Triona 


him, when, after a few voyages, he landed 
in the port of London, to procure a passport 
which would make him free of the land of his 
fascination? Did he not find it in the resource- 
fulness of brain’ which, the mariner’s life for- 
saken, first secured him employment in the 
inglish racing establishment of a Russian 
Prince, and then interested recognition by the 
Princess herself, so that after a strenuous 
while he found himself regarded no longer as 
an inconsiderable stable-hand but as a human 
being who counted in the world? Did he not 
find it in his fond ambitions, when the Princess 
at his request transferred him from stables to 
garage, from garage to motor-works for higher 
training; when he set himself to learn Russian 
as no Englishman should ever have learned it; 
when afterward he steeped his mind in Russian 
poetry and folk-lore, sleeping four or five 
hours a night, compelled by dreams of great- 
ness in which there figured as his bride of the 
golden future the little Princess Tania, whose 
governess-taught English was as pure as the 
church-bells on a frosty night? Did he not find 
it in those qualities of practical command of 
circumstances and of poetic vision which had 
raised him in a few years from the ragged, 
semi-ignorant, seafaring English lout alone in 
Russia, to the trusted chief of a Prince’s flect 
of a dozen cars, to the courier-chauffeur, with 
all the roads and ways and customs and !an- 
guages of Russia, from Riga to Tobolsk and 
from Tobolsk to Tiflis and from Tiflis to St. 
Petersburg, at his finger-tips, to the master 
of Russian Literature, already something of a 
published poet, admitted into intellectual 
companionship by the Prince and thereby 


given undreamed-of leisure for further intel- | 


lectual development? What were those quali- 
ties but the qualities of genius differentiating 
him from the ordinary run of men and absolv- 
ing him from such judgments as might be 
passed upon the errant of them? Without this 
absolving genius, could he have marched in 
and taken his place in the modern world of 
English letters? 


Mie being of frugal tastes, he 
had grown rich beyond the dream of the 
Tyneside urchin’s avarice. He had visions of 
great motor works, the manufacture of an all- 
Russian car built up by his own resources. 
The princely family encouraged him. Negotia- 
tions had just begun—was his story so devoid 
of truth?—when the great world cataclysm 
brought more than his schemes for an all- 
Russian car toppling to the ground. The 
Prince’s household disintregated; horses and 
cars were swallowed up in the great convulsion. 

He found himself driving generals around 
the shell-scarred front as a volunteer, for, being 
of British nationality, he had not been called 
up for military service. With them he served 


in advances and retreats and saw battles and | 


burnings like many millions of other men, but 
from the comparative safety of a headquarters 
car. It was not until he ran into the British Ar- 
mored Car Column that his patriotism took fire 
and he became a combatant in British uniform. 
He remained with the Column for most of the 
campaign. Badly wounded toward the end, 
he was left in a Russian hospital, a British 
naval rating. He remained there many months; 
a bullet through his chest had missed a vital 
part, and his wound had soon healed, but his 
foot had gangreened, and only the star in 


which he trusted had saved it from amputa- | 
_ tion. 


So far did Alexis Triona, sitting in the kitchen 
chair, salve his conscience. In his story, had 
he done more than remodel the contour of 
fact? Beneath it, did not the living essence of 
truth persist? Was he not a. highhy educated 


man? Had he not consorted—before the cata- 


eS 






clysm and later in the strangely-filled hospital 


_ —with the young Russian intelligentsia, who 


talked and talked and talked—? Who could 
___ know better than he how Russia had foundered 
in their tempestuous ocean of talk? And finally, 


‘before our marriage—we were young—we 


_about it. 





How I Kept My Married Life 
From Being A Tragedy 


By Mrs. M 


66 HE other day I attended the wedding 
of two young friends of mine—a 
sweet, winsome girl of 18 and a boy 
(he was hardly more) of 20. 

“They were very happy—one could see 
that in their laughing, eager faces. 
“Yet as they went away, amid the usual 


shower of rice and confetti, I wondered how 
long it would last. 


“At the end of five years—what then? 7% 


Would they still be the same eager sweet- § 
hearts? Or would they have settled down 
into the rut which is the grave of so many 
gay young dreams? Frankly—lI didn’t know. 


“For somehow, my thoughts went back to 3 
the day—just seven years before—when Jack 
and I said good-bye amid the same shower of 
rice and confetti and started out on our 
Great Adventure. 


“We were gloriously happy, too, but our 
married life came so near being a tragedy 
that I am going to tell about it here in the 
hope that my experience may be of some 
help to other women just like myself. 


“The first six months were like a wonder- 
ful dream. Jack wasn’t earning a large ¢ 
salary, but he had saved a few hundred dollars 


rather imagined the future would take care 
of itself. 


“But futures don’t do that any more. And 
inevitably—a few months later—came our 
first quarrel. It started, as most quarrels 
do, over money. 


“My trousseau had been fairly complete, 
but it was beginning to show signs of wear. 
What wasI todo? I couldn’t sew. And I didn’t 
have any money of my own. So one night 
I asked Jack for $40 to buy a new dress. 


“ ‘Forty dollars’ he exclaimed. ‘For one dress! 
You know I can’t afford that. Can’t you make 
one of your old ones do another season ?’ 


“T_T saw a lovely dress down at Morton’s 
today, and I’d like to get it,’ I said, the tears 
springing to my eyes. ‘But if you say we can’t 
afford it, why, we can’t, that’s all.’ 


“Then Jack said something about my being 
extravagant and I said something about the 
smallness of his salary, and by the time we were 
through we were both feeling miserable and tired 
of it all. But I didn’t get the dress. 


“So that season and the next and the next I 
skimped along, making old things do, or pur- 
chasing some cheap, ill-fitting dress at the store. 
But it was a mistake—an almost tragic mistake. 
Because I don’t care what the poets say—no 
man is going to continue to love a woman with 
the same old fervor of the sweetheart days un- 
less she keeps herself attractive. 


“Tt took me nearly two years to find it out. 
Two long years and there were a good many 
nights when I cried myself to sleep worrying 
For I could feel that Jack and I were 
getting farther and farther apart—that some- 
times, when friends came, he was more than 
half ashamed of me. And that hurt worst of all. 


“Then one day I read of a woman just like 
myself who had learned at home, through the 
Woman’s Institute, to make pretty, becoming 
clothes. And I saw with startling clearness 
that here might be the solution of my own 
clothes problem—that if I could really learn 
dressmaking and millinery at home it would be 
easy to get the pretty things I needed so badly. 
For the cost would be small if I had to pay 
only for materials. 


6610 I sat right down and wrote the Woman’s 

Institute for full particulars. And when I 
read that the Institute has 140,000 students, I 
knew that if all these other girls and women could 
learn dressmaking and millinery at home that 
I could learn, too. So I enrolled. 


“T thought there might be some tedious pre- 
liminaries or long weeks of practice work. But 
there weren’t. I started right in making actual 
garments, 


“Jack knew I was working on the lessons. 
But I didn’t say anything to him about my rapid 
progress. The big surprise came the evening 
he brought some business friends home for 
dinner. Other times I might have dreaded such 
an occasion. But not now. It was the oppor- 
tunity for which I had been waiting. You should 
have seen Jack’s face when I came into the 
room in my new dress. And the pride in his 
voice as he introduced me to the men! I wouldn’t 
exchange that moment for a thousand dollars. 

“And that night, after our guests had gone, 


Jack put his hands on my shoulders, ‘You’ve 
(Advertisement. ) 





“You've come back, 
Mary,’ 
slowly. 
come ; 
Mary of the sweet- ... 

heart days. 
never looked 80 won- 
derful as you do tonight.’* 





he said 
“Yow’ve 
back—the 


You've; 


come back, Mary,’ he said slowly. ‘You’ve come 
back—the Mary of the sweetheart days. You’ve 
never looked so wonderfui as you do tonight.’ 

“Soon the neighbors began noticing my clothes 
and asking who made them. And when I told 
them I was making them myself, they just 
couldn’t believe it. 


“Then a happy thought came to me. If I 
could make such pretty, becoming dresses for 
myself at such great savings, why not make 
them for other people, too, and thus add some- 
thing to the family income? It certainly seemed 
like a good idea, so I determined to try, anyway. 


“And do you know, it seemed as if every 
woman I knew wanted me to make her dresses. 


“In the last six months I have earned more 
than $300 in my spare time, in addition to mak- 
ing all my own clothes and those for the baby. 

“When I think how different everything might 
be if I hadn’t enrolled with the Woman’s Insti- 
tute just when I did—do you wonder that I want 
to tell you about my experience?” 








HAT Mrs. M Cc did, you can do, too. 

There is not the slightest doubt about it. 
For among the 140,000 members of the Woman’s 
Institute are housewives, mothers, business wo- 
men, school teachers, girls at home and in school, 
and girls in stores, shops and offices—all learning 
dressmaking and millinery at home as success- 
fully as if they were together in a classroom. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


The Woman’s Institute is ready to help you, no 
matter where you live or what your circumstances 
or your needs. And it costs absolutely nothing 
to find out what it can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 8-E, Seran- 
ton, Penna., and you will receive, without obliga- 
tion, the full story of this great school that is 
bringing so much happiness to women and girls 
all over the world. 


TEAR OUT HERE 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-E, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject marked below: 


(J Home Dressmaking 


CJ Millinery 
L] Professional Dressmaking 


LJ Cooking 
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The Tale of Triona 


had he not gone, stout-hearted, through the 
perils and hardships and exquisite suffering of 
the cataclysm? 

So far, so good. But what of the rest? For 
the rest, was not Fate responsible? 

The revolution came, and Russian organi- 
zation crumbled like a castle touched with an 
enchanter’s wand. He went forth healed from 
the hospital into chaos, Petrograd, where his 
little fortune lay, his objective. Sometimes he 
found a foothold on an aimless train. Some- 
times he jogged weary miles in a peasant’s cart. 
Sometimes he walked. When he learned that 
British uniform was no longer held in high 
esteem, he changed into peasant’s dress. So 
far his journey through revolutionary Russia 
was true. But he had enough money in his 
pocket to keep him from want. 


ND then arrived the day which counted 

most in his life’s history, when that 

which he had recounted to Olivia as a fantas- 
tic possibility happened in stark fact. 

He had been given to understand that, if 
he walked to a certain junction, he might find 
a train returning to Petrograd. Tired, he sat 
f by the wayside and, undoing his wallet, ate the 
SANDWICHES in some Pic A bah aoely, eROPree ce ee black bread and dried fish which he had pro- 
geen bronetetand devusea ie satisfy — oughly with Premier Salad. Dreosing cured at the last village. And while eating he 
the keen hunger one develops out-of- and spread between buttered slices of became aware of something gleaming in the 
doors. Try preparing your sandwiches bread. A crisp leaf of lettuce and ad- rank grasses of the ditch—something long and 


ri i essi ay: itional s¢ i ay be added F : , 
HAM SANDWICHES: To each cupol ~ just belore serving the eandwichee. pallid and horrible. He slid down and found a 
dead man, stark naked, lying on his back with 


the contused mark of a bullet-hole in his chest 
—a man of fifty, with short-cropped, grizzled 
When You Open Your Basket 
are you a little ashamed? 


hair and mustache and clear, refined features, 
He must have been dead two days. There he 
lay, constricted of limb, stripped of everything 
that could mean warmth and comfort or money 

WHEN you go off on a picnic with the neighbors 

and it comes time to open the baskets—does 

everyone jump for the Jones’ basket and give 

yours a glance and pass by? 





to his murderers. The living man’s short ex- 
perience told him that such things were not 
uncommon in great revolutions. He was about 
to leave the corpse—for what could he doPp— 
when his eye caught the glint of metal a few 
feet away. It was a pocket compass. And fur- 
ther on he found at intervals a toothbrush, a 
coverless, tattered copy of Tacitus; a little, 
faded snapshot of a woman mounted on card- 
board, a vulcanite upper plate of half a dozen 
false teeth, and a little, fat book with curling 
covers of American cloth. Had he continued 
his search, he might have found many other 
objects discarded by the robbers as useless. 
But what was the good of pieces of conviction 
for a judicial enquiry that would never take 
place? The little fat book, which on opening he 
found to be manuscript in minute handwriting, 
he thrust in his pocket. And so he went his way. 

But on his way, his curiosity being aroused, 
he read in the little book an absorbing diary of 
amazing adventures, of hardships and prison 
and tortures unspeakable; and without a 
thought of its value, further than its romantic 
fascination, he grew to regard it during his 
wanderings as his most precious possession. 

So far again, until he reached Riga, there 
was truth in the story of his Russian traverse. 
Had he not prowled suspect about revolution- 
ary Petrograd? Had not the Prince and Prin- 
cess, the idealized parents of the story, been 
murdered and their wealth, together with his 
own few thousand roubles, been confiscated? 
Was he not a fugitive? Indeed, had he not seen 
the inside of a horrible prison? It is true that — 
after a day or two he managed by bribery to 
escape. But the essence of things were there— 
the grain of fact which, under the sunlight 
of his genius, expanded into the splendid 
growth of truth. And his wit had served him, 

| too. His guards were for ket a the pre- 

cious book. Knowing them to be illiterate, he __ 

declared it to be the manuscript of his repub- 

lican poem. Challenged to read, he recite 

from memory verses of Shevckenko, until they 

| were convinced, not only of the book’s con- — 
| tents, but of his own revolutionary 0] 

This establishment of his orthodoxy, toge 

i] | with a few roubles, assured his escape. — 

ne at ee LSS STARE | thence he had not gone northward, 
————— ———<—$ and footsore? : 
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You can put a thrill into every picnic lunch if 
you will. You can do it so easily, using only 
the same materials you have always used, but 
dressing them in a different way. 


Our little book, ‘Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” tells just how 
—as good a little book of its kind, we believe, as has ever 
been sent out. Just write your name and address on a 
postal card and drop it intothe mail. The Premier Salad 
Dressing book will come at once; and while you’re waiting 
for it to come you needn’t wait for 


Premier Salad Dressing. qui 
= 


















Your grocer has it in handy bottles— 
enough for a feast in each one. 


Premier 
Salad 
Dressing 


Pe PORE AND WHOLIS Re 
ATHAICIAL rater 
four AND OTHEN Mune 
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FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
Dert. 7c, New York 
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Sunshine 


Biscuits | 
Department 












Sunshine 
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This seal placed on 
the ends of every pack- 
age of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits is your guarantee 

of Biscuit Goodness. 











ere Hu Biscuit (MPANY || 






i. 5th to 20th 


Would you like a week of food 
happiness and sunshine in your 
household? Would you like to sur- 
prise the folks with new and novel 
changes in your menu Everymeal, 
Everyday? 


From the Thousand Window 
Bakeries there come many varicties 
of crackers, cookies, cakes, and 
wafers that will help you plan 
tempting menus. 


Particularly during the week of 
May 15th, dealers will display and 
demonstrate the various Sunshine 
Biscuits. Many merchants have 


Sunshine display racks, as illus- 
trated above, which makes it easy 
to select the ones you want, 

If your grocer is without such a 
department, please suggest to him 
that he install one for the conveni- 
ence of yourself and your neigh- 
bors as well as for his own benefit, 

Keep Sunshine Biscuits on your 
pantry shelf, for they are a staple 
food, suitable for all family meals, 
and always ready for unexpected 
guests. 

In Individual Packages and 
Bulk — at your grocer’s. 


* Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 


In using advertisements see page 4 110 
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Corn-starch Pudding: Tested Recipe:- 


EASURE two and one-half cupfuls of milk, in top of a 

Lisk Double Boiler, lower part being filled with boiling 
water; cover, bring milk to scalding point. Meanwhile mix 6 table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 14 teaspoon- 
ful of salt and 1% cupful of cold milk. Stir this to a smooth paste, 
then add to the hot scalded milk, little at a time, stirring con- 
stantly. Then cover the double-boiler and cook for twenty-five 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Have the water in the lower part 
of double-boiler always boiling. 


LLEVESEOEESELOCOOOOOO0NESDSEOUSOEUEOSSLELEGELELS LESS EASON HSISEED 


Beat one egg with two tablespoonfuls of sugar in good sized 
bowl. When pudding has cooked twenty-five minutes, remove 
from stove and pour slowly, stirring constantly, over this beaten 
egg mixture. When these are thoroughly combined return to the 
double boiler, cook for five minutes longer; them remove from 
stove and beat in half teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour into moulds 
which have been standing in cold water. When cool, place in ice 
box to become thoroughly firm. 


* 
The LISK Double Boiler 
“Run no Riskh—Be sure ifs Lish” 
ORN-STARCH pudding made in the Lisk Double Boiler 


will have the leng, slow cooking over a sufficiency of boil- 
ing water that this dainty needs to make it both delectable 
and digestible. 
Just as the Lisk Double Boiler insures the safe and thorough 
cooking of cereals, delicate milk puddings, cream sauces—so 
you will find in the entire line of Lisk Enameled Ware an 
answer to every culinary and kitchen need. It comes in three 
lines, white, turquoise blue and imperial, ‘so you can fit up 
your kitchen in uniform style. - 
When outfitting kitchen and household, ask for the Lisk trade- 
mark, the sign of “Better Quality” in Enameled 
Ware, in heavily-coated Tin Ware, Nickel- 
Plated Copper-Pots and Kettles, Japanned and 
Galvanized -Ware. You'll find it on every Lisk 
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Trade Mark of [eee cap eine z 

«Better Quality Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. : 

. “Canandaigua, N. Y. E 
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The Tale of Triona 


And had he not been torpedoed? Cast ashore 
in shirt and trousers, penniless? Was not the 
real truth of this adventure even more to his 
credit than the fictitious narrative? . For, a 
naval rating, he had reported to a British 
man-of-war and had spent months in a mine- 
sweeper in the North Sea, until the final catas- 
trophe occurred. Then, after a short time in 
hospital, a kindly medica! board found some- 
thing wrong with his heart and sent him out 
into the English world a free man. 

Yes. His real record was one that no man 
need be ashamed of. Why, then, the fiction? 

Sitting there in the uncompromising reality 
of his mother’s kitchen, he strove for the first 
time to answer the question. He found an 
answer in the obsession of the little book. 
During the scant leisure of his months at sea, it 
had been his breviary. More, it had been a 
talisman, a secret scroll of enchantment which, 
wrapped in oil-skin, never left his person, save 
when, beneath the dim lamp of the fo’c’sle, 
he pored over it, hunched up against a bulk- 
head. The spirit-of the writer whom he had 
seen dead, naked, seemed to have descended 
upon him. In the bitter watches of the North 
Sea he lived through the dead man’s life with 
bewildering intensity. ‘There were times, so 
he assured himself, when it became a conscious 
effort to unravel his own experiences from those 
of the dead man. ‘That he had not lived in 
remoter Kurdistan was unthinkable. And 
surely, too, he had been tortured. 


ND _ when, in the attic in Cherbury 
Mews, impelled by irresistible force, he 
began to write his fantasia of fact and imagi- 
nation, the obsession grew mightier. His pen 
was winged with flame. 

“Why,” said he, half aloud, staring into 
the kitchen fire, “why should it not be a case 
of psychic obsession for which I am not 
responsible?” 

And that was the most comforting solution 
he could find. 

There was none other. He moved uneasily, 
changing the crossing of his legs, and threw a 
freshly rolled and lighted cigarette into the 
grate. It was a case of psychic obsession, 
otherwise he was a bare-faced liar, a worm to be 
despised by his fellow-men, How else to ac- 
count for the original lié direct, unreserved, to 
the publisher? Up to then, he had no thought 
of sailing through the world under false colors. 
He had to give the mysterious dead man some 
identity. His own unconscious creative self 
clamored for expression. He had woven the 
dead man and himself into a personality to 
which he had given the name of Alexis Triona. 
Naturally, for verisimilitude he had assumed 
“Alexis Triona” as a pen-name. Besides, who 
would read a new book by one John Briggs? 
The publisher’s first direct question was a 
blow between the eyes under which he reeled 
for a few seconds. Then the romantic, the 
psychic, the whatever-you-will of the artist’s 
touch of lunacy asserted itself, and John 
Briggs was consumed in ashes, and the phoenix 
Alexis Triona arose in his stead. And when 
the book appeared and the phoenix leaped 
into fame, what could the phoenix do, for the 
sake of its ordinary credit, but maintain its 
its phoenixdom? S 

Until now, it had been the simplest matter 
inthe world, seeing that he half believed in it 
himself, seeing that the identification of the _ 
dead man with himself was so complete, that 
his lies even to himself had the generous air — 
of conviction. But now, in the uncompromis- — 
ing John Briggs-dom of his surroundings, — 
things were different. The obsession which | 
still lingered when he bade Olivia adieu van-— 
ished from his spirit. He saw himself naked, 
mere impostor. If his past found absolu 
in the theory of psychic domination, his: 
was none the less in a parlous state. 

He had no more gone to Helsingfors’ 
last year’s autumn than he had gone th 
What should John Briggs, obscure an 
bilized able seaman, have to do in He 















He has sold it now for 
twenty years 


OR more than twenty years Carnation 

Milk has been known for its purity 
and for its high quality. Use it in your 
home for every milk purpose. To reduce 
its richness to that of whole milk add 
an equal part of water to one part of 
Carnation. Add more water if you want 
thinner milk for cooking. You will find 
Carnation Milk is convenient and eco- 
nomical. Send for the Carnation Cook 
Book. It contains over 100 tested recipes. 


Carnation Miix Propucts Company 
Cuicaco - New York - SEATTLE - AYLMER, ONTARIO 


Carnation’ ys 


_ Milk ig 


‘From Contented Cows” 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
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Tested ‘Recipes 
from the Carnation 


Cook Book 


Boiled Soft Custard 
2 eggs, 114 cups water, 24 cup Carnation 
Milk, 44 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp, sugar, 14 tsp. 
vanilla. Beat egg yolks slightly, add sugar 
and salt, then add milk thoroughly mixed 
with water, Cook in double boiler and stir 
until mixture thickens and a coating is 
formed on spoon. Chill and flavor. Serve 
in sherbet glasses and place the stiffly beaten 
whites on top, This recipe serves six people. 


Tomato Cream Sauce 

1 slice onion, 1 stalk celery, 4% can tomatoes, 
14 tsp. salt, 44 tsp. soda, few grains cayenne, 
46 cup Thin White Sauce. Cook tomatoes 
and vegetables twenty minutes, add salt 
and cayenne; rub through a strainer, add 
soda, then Thin White Sauce (See next 
recipe below), This recipe makes one cup 
of sauce. 


Thin White Sauce 


2 tbsp. flour, 2 tbsp. butter or substitute, 
'6 tsp. salt, 24 cup water, 14 cup Carnation 
Milk, Melt butter or substitute, add 
flour and stir until thoroughly mixed. 
Add the milk and cook about five minutes 
or until the mixture thickens, and add 
seasonings. This recipe makes one cup 
of sauce, 





Thick White Sauce 
4 tbsp. flour, 24 tbsp, butter or substitute, 
16 tsp. salt, 244 cup water, 44 cup Carnation 
Milk, Prepare same as Thin White Sauce, 
This recipe makes one cup of sauce, 





Creamed Chipped Beef 

14 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. butter, 4eup Carnation 
Milk, 1 cup water, 2 tbsp. flour, 4 tsp. 
pepper, 14 lb. chipped beef, Melt butter; 
add flour, stirring constantly until thor 
oughly blended, Add the liquid, ealt and 
pepper. Let boil until thickened, stirring 
occasionally. Add beef and continue cook 
ing until beef is heated through, Turn 
into a hot platter and garnish with toast 
points and parsley. This recipe will serve 
four people, 


Creamed Salmon 
2 cups salmon, 2 cups Thin White Sauce. 
lake the fish, add to hot Thin White Sauce 
and serve on toast. This recipe serves six 
people, 


Fish Souffle 
2 cups fish, 114 cups Thin White Sauce, 
parsley, 2 eggs beaten separately, Flake the 
cooked fish and season. Cool the Thin 
White Sauce, add the fish, then the well 
beaten yolks and mix. Fold in the whites of 
eggs beaten stiff. Bake in buttered indi- 
vidual baking dishes or in a pudding dish 
set in a pan of hot water. Bake twenty 
minutes or until puffed and brown. Serve 
immediately. This recipe serves six people. 


Fish Croquettes 

2 cups cold cooked fish, 1 cup Thick White 
Sauce, salt, pepper. Pull fishapart in small 
pieces, using a fork. Season with salt and 
pepper and add to Thick White Sauce, 
then put on plate to cool. Shape, roll in 
crumbs, then in slightly beaten egg and 
again in bread crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Drain and garnish with parsley. This recipe 
serves six people. 


Creamed Cauliflower 

1 head cauliflower, 2 cups Cream White 
Sauce. Remove outer leaves, soak thirty 
minutes in cold water with the head down 
and cook with the head up, twenty minutes 
or until soft, in boiling salted water, Drain 
and heat in the Cream White Sauce. This 
recipe serves six people. 


Creamed Onions 
& Spanish onions, 2 cups Cream White 
Sauce. Peel onions and cook whole in boil- 
ing salted water about one hour. When 
soft, drainand add to Cream White Sauce. 
This recipe serves six people. 


Always thoroughly mix Carnation Milk 
and water. The Carnation Cook Book 
contains more than 100 tested economical 
recipes. It will be mailed free on request. 
Send for this handy recipe book today. 


Carnation Mitx Propucrs Company 


526 Consumers Building, Chicago 
626 Stuart Building, Seattle 


In using advertisements see page 4 121 














My Greatest Summers 


all were spent in Southern California. 


By An EASTERNER 


HAT may seem strange to you. 

I, too, once thought—before I 
spent a summer there—that South- 
ern California was a place to go in 
winter, not in summer. 


And yet I know no other that 
offers such a wealth of summer fun, 
such complete recreation because of 
complete change, or—strange as you 
may think it—a summer climate so 
attractive in all ways! 


I have spent summer after summer 
there, and in a three-months’ stay, 
slept under blankets ninety nights. 


What Do You Do? 

You motor, if you wish, for 4,000 
miles on paved highways as smooth 
as city streets through a country un- 
like anything you’ve ever seen— 
unless you’ve been there. 


You play golf on inspiring courses, 
some of the world’s best. You stay: 
at beautiful seashores at the foot of 
mountain ranges, or in the wilder- 
ness at mountain camps. 


You view a great desert, like 
Sahara, and drive back to one of the 
world’s largest cities for your dinner 
at a famous restaurant or hotel. 


You visit great National Parks and 
Forests—see giant trees, stupendous 
panoramic views. Or you go quietly 
and fish in mountain lakes and 
streams or at world-famous ocean 
fishing grounds. 


You hike, you ride horseback, you 
breathe deep and you enjoy a sort 
of youthfulness that you haven’t felt, 
perhaps, for years. 


And all within a few hours of a 
great metropolitan center !—an east- 
erner who doesn’t know hardly can 
conceive of this. 


Different and Enchanting 


The enchanting difference is what 
lures me and the other thousands 
that go there in the summer from 
the east. 


It’s that difference that renews 
your youth, changing your view 
point if you’re “run down.” You be- 
come absorbed, fascinated, relaxed 
to perfection. The greatest cure for 
“nerves” you've ever known. 


Summer? An amazing summer- 
land—you'll never spend a more de- 
lightful, restful, interesting summer 
anywhere. 


Ask any railroad ticket office for 
further information, or mail coupon 
below. 


Special, low-rate, round trip 
fares beginning May 15th—NO 
MORE WAR TAX. 


Plan now for this summer. Let the 
family have this great change and 
great trip. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. M- 905, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me full information about the 


summer vacation possibilities in Southern 
California. 














The Tale of Triona 


Why the elaborate falsehood? He shrugged 
his shoulders and made a helpless gesture with 
his elbows. The obsession, again. The quietude 
of Medlow had got on his nerves. He had 
longed to break away, to seek fresh environ- 


ment. He had invented Helsingfors; it was . 


dramatic, in his romantic past; it kept up, in 
the direct mind of Blaise Olifant, the mystery 
of Alexis Triona; and it gave him freedom. 

He had spoken truth as to his vagabond 
humor. He loved the eternal change of the 
broad highway. The Salvation Yeo inspiration 
had persisted ever since he had run away from 
home to the Eldorado beyond the seas. Had 
he been set down in a torpid household, no 
matter how princely, sooner or later he would 
have revolted and fled, smitten with the 
wander madness. But the Prince, the nomadic 
Tartar atavism asserting itself, suffered too, 
from this unrest; and in their mighty journey- 
ings through Russia, up and down, north and 
south, east and west, and in the manifold 
adventures and excitements by the way, the 
young chief mechanic found the needful satis- 
faction of his cravings. 


ON leaving Medlow, he started on a 
tramp, knapsack on back, to the north 
of Scotland, stopping at his mother’s house 
en route, and had reached the John o’ Groat’s 
whither, on an eventful day, Olivia had pro- 
fessed herself ready to accompany him. - She 
had little guessed how well he knew that long, 
long road . . . Yet, when he met Blaise. Oli- 
fant again and was forced to vague allusion to 
his mythical travels, he almost persuaded him- 
self that he had just arrived from Finland. 
But now had come an irreparable shifting 
of psychological values. He could not return 
to Olivia, eating her heart out for news of him, 
and persuade himself that he had been to 
Helsingfors. The lie had been facile enough. 
How else to account for his absence? His 
attendance at his mother’s death-bed had been 
imperative: to disregard the summons had 
never entered his mind. Yet simple avowal 
would have been pulling down the keystone of 
the elaborate structure which, to her, repre- 
sented Alexis Triona. The parting lie had been 
easy: but the lie on his return—th> inevitable 
fabrication of imaginary travel—that would be 


hatefully difficult. For the first time since he ~ 


had loved her he was smitten with remorse for 
his deception and with terror of her discovery. 

He could not sleep of nights aching for her, 
shivering with dread at the possibility of loss 
of her, picturing her alone in the sweet, wind- 
swept house, utterly trustful and counting the 
long hours till he should come again. Still, 
thank God, this was the last time they would 
be parted. His mother had been the only link 
to his John Briggs past. 

There were no testamentary complications, | 
which he had somewhat feared. His mother 
had only a life-interest in the tiny estate which 
went under his father’s will to his sister Ellen. 
And Ellen did not count. Absorbed in her 
family cares, she would pass out of his life 
forever without thought of regret. It would 
be the final falsehood. s : 

At breakfast on the morning of the funeral, 
Ellen said suddenly, in her dour way: 

oe been reading your book. It’s a pack 
of lies.” ; , 


“It would have been, if I had signed it | 


John Briggs,” he answered. ‘But everything 

in it is true about Alexis Triona.” 4 ; 
“Your ways don’t seem to be our ways, 

John,” she remarked coldly. : 


He felt the words like a slap in the face. He 


flushed with anger. ‘““How dare your”’ F 


“T’m sorry,” she answered. “I oughtn’t to 
have said it with mother lying cold upstairs.” 


He shrugged his shoulders, forced to accept __ 
the evasive apology. Butherchallengerankled. 
They parted stonily after the funeral, with ase 


perfunctory handshake. UR tater 
“T don’t suppose I shall ever see you again.” 
“Tt’s rather unlikely,” said he. ewes 
“Well, goodbve” Te 
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tailored like a man’s 
OU’LL like the fine rich fabrics and We'll be glad to send you a booklet showing 








Pe the expert tailoring You'll like the style; women’s coats and knicker suits for spring; 
_ © simple but distinctive lines You'll like we'll tell you where you can get them—if 
_ the moderate prices | you dont already know 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX F° 
GAG Chicago | New York Poa 
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AVE you an old table in your garret? 


Painted by Anita Parkhurst. Copyright 1922, P&L Gt OTRO 


Making it new with 


“61”? Floor Varnish, Mahogany or Walnut, is not only a 
worth while economy, but also a gladsome task. 


The time proven wearing qualities of 
“61”? Floor Varnish on floors, are even 
excelled when ““61’’ is used on furniture 
and other woodwork. It possesses a com- 
bined Wear resistance and water resistance 
in every-day service, which can never be 
demonstrated by varnish tricks and stunts. 

Let no overzealous claims for some 
varnishes dissuade you from making a 
comparative dime test of “‘61’’ Floor Var- 


nish, ‘Time tells, but Time will never : 


tell on ‘‘61.’’ 


The beautiful, transparent ““61’’ colors 
stain and- varnish in one operation, with- 
out streaks, laps or brush marks. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 

’ Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, 
you may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc.;:79 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 21 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61,’’ and Names of Local Dealers 


5 FLOOR VARNISH 


Auto Finishes and 
Vitralite Enamel 
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The Tale of Triona 


“Goodbye.” . 

He threw himself back in the taxicab with a 
great sigh of relief. Thank God, the nightmare 
of the past few days was over! Now to awaken 
to the real and wonderful things of life—the 
miraculous love of the dark-eyed, quivering 
princess of his dreams: the work which since he 


had loved her had grown into the sacred aim | 


of their perfect lives. 

And just as he had wired her from Newcastle 
announcing his sailing, so did he wire her when 
he reached the railway station. 

“Arrived. All well. Speeding straight to 
you with love and longing.” 

_ Olivia smiled as she kissed the telegram. No 
one but her Alexis would have used the word 
“speeding.” 


XIV 


Sz was waiting for him at the little south 
coast station, where decorum had to cloak 
the rapture of their meeting. But they sat 
close together, hand in hand, in the hackney 
motor car that took them home. This gave him 
an intermediary breathing space for explana- 
tion; and the explanation was easier than he 
had feared. Really, his journey had been al- 
most for nothing and had afforded ‘ttle in- 
terest: The agent whom he was to interview 
having been summoned back to Russia the 
day before he arrived, he had merely delivered 
his despatches to the British authorities and 
taken, the next boat to England. It was 
just a history of two dull sea voyages. Nothing 
was to be said about it, save that he would go 
on no more fool’s errands for a haphazard gov- 
ernment. : 

“Besides, it’s too dreadful to be away from 

ou.” 

“Tt has been awful for me, too,” said Olivia. 
“T never imagined what real loneliness could 
feel likes ey. 3) > . 

He swore that she should never be lonely 
again; and, by the time they reached their 
house by the sea, he had half-exultingly dis- 
missed his fictitious mission from his mind. 
All the apprehensions of the narrow northern 
kitchen: melted.in the joy- of -her.. All danger 
had vanished like a naughty black cloud sped 
to nothing by the sun. The mythical past had 
to remain, but henceforward his life would be 
as clear'to her as her own exquisite life to him. 

In their wind-swept home they gave them- 
selves up to deferred raptures, kissing and 
laughing after the foolish way of lovers. To 
grace his return she had filled the rooms with 
flowers—roses and sweet-peas—which she had 
bought extravagantly in the neighboring sea- 
side town. The scent of them mingled deli- 
cately with the salt of the sea. To her joy he 
was quick to praise them. She had wondered 
whether they would be noticed by one so di- 
vinely careless of material things. He even 
found delight in the meal which Myra served 
soon after their arrival—he so indifferent to 
quality of food. | 

“Everything is you,” said he, “scent and 
taste and sight. You inform the universe and 
give it meaning.” 

Her eyes were moist, as she swiftly laid her 

-hand on his. “Am I really all that to you?” 
She laughed witha little catch in her throat. 
“How can I live up to it?” 

He raised her hand to his lips. “If only you 
went on existing like a flower, your beauty 
and fragrance would be all in all to me. But 
you are a flower with a bewildering soul. So 

- you merely have to be as you are.” 

He was in earnest. Women had played little 
or no part in his ‘inner life, which, for all his 
follies, had been lived on a spiritual plane. 
His young ambitions had been irradiated by 
dreams of the little Princess Tania, who had 
represented to him the ever to be striven for 
unattainable. On his reaching the age when 
common sense puts its clammy touch on fervid 
imagination, the little princess had been given 
away in marriage to a young Russian noble- 
man of vast fortune, and he himself had driven 








“Tt’s a Wallace Nutting!” 


T a recent meeting of an exclusive women’s social 
organization in Philadelphia, the president said: 
““Almost.every bride of the past ten years, when 
showing her wedding gifts, has proudly pointed to at 
least one and said: ‘J?’s a Wallace Nutting.” 


When selecting a gift for engagements or weddings, 
think how completely a Watiace Nurtine Picture 


meets every requirement! 


It is beautiful and artistic; 


it is enduring and useful; it is elevating and will add 
attractiveness to the future home of the bride. 


Wattace Nuttine Pictures are certain to delight— 
their irresistible and never-ending charm continues to 


serve pleasantly as a reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 


A Booklet for HOMEmakers 


“Art in the Home” is a philo- 
sophical Monograph treating 
of artistic homemaking in an 
intensely interesting manner. 
Privately printed and distrib- 
uted; limited edition; a copy 
sent on receipt of ten cents, 
stamps or coin. Address, 


Watiace Nuttinc Srupios, 
Ashland, Massachusetts. 


raMace 








VisIT THE 
SPRING EXHIBIT 
ov 
WALLACE NUTTING 
PICTURES 
at leading art stores 
and art departments 
May 15th to 25th 
inclusive 
Watch for announce- 
ments of exhibits in 

your local paper, 


No ADMISSION CHARGE 





hand-colored Pictures 
“The Distinctive American Art” 


WaLLAch Nurtina Protores are being imitated, 
is individually signed in ink as_ above. Your 


Every genuine Watuaon Nutting 


Picture 
protection is in observing the signature 
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HEN you get hungry for green olives, you 
simply have to have some. Your appetite 
craves the delicious tang, the salty olive flavor. 


And you can eat all you want. Green olives are 
good for you. The olive oil in them is wholesome 
—healthful. Children can eat them—lots of them, 

Green olives give indifferent appetites a new 
interest in meals—they are the finest of appetizers. 
Famous chefs consider green olives an indis- 
pensable part of the dinner. 

They make delicious salads and sandwiches. 
Use them for garnishes. Keep a bottle or two 
on your shelves. Green olives add to any 
luncheon or dinner. 

Why not enjoy a bottle of green olives today? 

AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
of Spanish Green Olives 


panish 
GREEN OLIVES 
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~The Tale of Triona 


her to the wedding with naught but a senti- 
mental pang. But the flower-like, dancing, 
elusive quality of her had remained in his soul 
as that which was only desirable and ever to be 
sought for in women. And—miracle of mira- 
cles!—he had found it in Olivia. And she was 
warm and real, the glowing incarnation of the 
cold but perfect ghost of his boyhood’s as- 
pirations. She was verily the princess of his 
dream come true. And she had an odd air 
of the little Princess Tania—the same dark, 
wavy hair and laughing eyes and the same 
crisp sweetness in her English speech. 

Save for all this rapture of meeting they took 
up the thread of their lives where it had been 
broken, as though no parting had taken place, 
and their idyll continued to run its magic 


course. Triona began to write again: some — 


articles, a short story. The shadow shape of a 


_ new novel arose in his mind, and in his long 


talks with Olivia gradually attained coherence. 
This process of creation seemed to her uncanny. 
Where did the people come from, who at first 
existed as formless spirits and then, in some 
strange way, developed into living things of 
flesh and blood more real than the actual 
folk of her acquaintance? Her intimate asso- 
ciation with the novelist’s gift brought her 
nearer to him intellectually, but at the same 


| time set him spiritually on unattainable 
| heights. Meanwhile he called her his inspira- 


| tion, which filled her with pride and content. 


HE lease of Quien Sabe all but expired 


before they had settled on their future - 
house. Medlow was ruled out. So was the ~ 


| immediate question of the Medlow furniture, 





.they having given Blaise Olifant another 


year’s tenancy. 

While discussing this step, Triona had said: 
“It’s for you and you only to decide. Any 
spot on earth where you are is good enough for 
me. By instinct I’ma nomad. | If I hadn’t 
found you, I should have gone away some- 
where to the desert and lived in tents.” 

Olivia, who had seen so little of the great 
world, felt a thrill of pulses, and put her hands 
on his shoulders—she was standing behind his 
chair—“Why shouldn’t we?” 

He shook his head and glanced up at her. 
The way of the gipsy was too hard for his En- 


glish flower. She must dwell in her accustomed ~ 


garden. In practical terms, they must settle 
down fox her sake. She protested. Of herself 


she had no thought. He and his work were of : 


paramount importance. Had they not planned — 
the ideal study, the central feature of the 
house? He laughed and mangled Omar. A 
pen and a block of paper . . . and Thou be- 
side me, etcetera, etcetera. 

“tr don’ t believe you want to settle down a 
a bit,” she cried. : 

He swung his chair and caught her round her 
slim body. ‘Do you?” 

“Eventually, of course—” 

“But before ‘eventually,’ don’t you want 
your wander-years?” : : 

“France, Italy—’’ She became breathless. 

“Honolulu, the Pacific, the wide world. 


Why should we tie ourselves to a house until | 


we have seen all?” 

“Yes, why? We have all our lives before us.” 
She sank on his knee. “How beautiful! Let 
us make plans.” 

So for the next few days they lived in’ a 
world of visions, catching enthusiasms one 
from the other. Again he saw Salvation Yeo’s 
pointing finger and she, in the subconscious 
relation of her mind with his, saw it, too. 


House and furniture were Olifant’s as long : 


as he wanted them. 
“We'll go round the world,”’ Olivia declared. - 
With a twirl of his finger,! “Right tone 2 
said he. 
‘Which way does one go?” 
He was somewhat vague. An atlas ieee 


no part of their personal equipment or of ee see ae 


hireling penates of Quien Sabe. 
‘TH write to Cook’s.” 
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‘WHEN IT RAINS — 1T PpowURsS 








VY OUNG cooks take confi- 
dence at the sight of Mor- 
ton’s Salt. You know why; 
mips arsait that combines 
strength of flavor with con- 
venience. It’s full of flavor be- 
cause it’s scientifically made; 
~ convenient because when it 
rains it pours—out of table 
Seeecellars—out of the handy 
_ package, with a spout that 
om _ makes measuring easy. 
“The Salt of the Earth” 
MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Bee CHICAGO 







Do you know that—a cup of Morton Salt added to a gallon of hot water will set the color of the 
most delicate fabrics when left to cool in it? 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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THE RANGE WITH THE 
ROUNDED CORNERS 


PRING. You throw open the doors. Out come the 


rugs. Down come the pictures. The windows are 


2 | NM washed and your home is made bright and fresh to 
<- ‘natch the season. 


ae? It’s a time to freshen up the kitchen, too, And you 
g 





have no idea, unless you’ve tried it, what a delightful 
difference the Tappan-Eclipse Gas Range makes in the 


appearance of a kitchen. 


Compact and graceful, with rounded corners and bright 
porcelain enamel finish, it carries a breath of spring into 
the place. And, best of all, it’s simple in design, easy to 
care for and made of such sound materials, that long 
years of use change its freshness hardly at all. 


Combined with Tap- 

pan-Eclipse beauty are Sy 

many cooking conven- ,el'U-Where. 
-iences and economies, \2's'seles 8 


Ask the Tappan Agent 


in your city to show 
you the features of 
the complete Tappan- 
Eclipse line, or write us 
for full information. 












TRADE MARK 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CQO. 


FORMERLY 


THE ECLIPSE STON ERO 
CUANSFIELD, OHTO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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The Tale of Triona 


“Cook’s? My beloved; where is your sense 
of adventure?” 

“We must go by trains and steamers, and 
Cook’s will tell us all about them.” 

She had her way. Cook’s replied. At the 
quotation for the minimum aggregate of fares, 
Alexis gasped. 

“‘There’s not so much money in the world.” 

“There is,” she flashed triumphantly. “On 
deposit at my bank. Much more.” 

Who was right now, she asked herself, she. 
or the prosaic Mr. Trivett and Mr. Fenmarch? 
She had only to dip her hands into her fortune 
and withdraw them filled with bank-notes 
enough to take them half a dozen times round 
the world! 

Inspired by this new simplicity of things, 
they rushed up to London by an incredibly 
early train to take tickets then and there for 
the main routes which circumnavigate the 
globe. The man at Cook’s dashed their ardor. 
They would have to pencil their passages now 
and wait for months until their turn on the 
waiting lists arrived. : 

“But we want to start next week!” cried © 
Olivia in dismay. 

The young man at Cook’s professed polite 
but wearied sorrow at her disappointment. 
Forty times a day he had to disillusion eager 
souls who wanted to start next week for the 
other side of the globe. 

“Tt’s most inconvenient and annoying for 
us to change our plans,’ Olivia declared re- 
sentfully, “But,” she added with a smile, 
“it’s not your fault that the world is a perfect 
beast. We’ll talk it over and come to you 
again.” 

So after lunch in town they returned -to the 
Point, richer in their knowledge of the condi- 
tions of contemporary world travel. 

We’ll put things in hand at once and start 
about Christmas,” said Alexis. “Until then—” 

“We'll take a furnished flat in London,” 
Olivia decided 


Qos found them temporarily set- 
tled in a flat in the Buckingham Palace 
Road, and then began the life which Olivia 
had schemed for her husband before these, 


| the disturbing dreams of vagabondage. 


Toward the end of their stay in Quien Sabe, 
various letters of inquiry and invitations had 
been forwarded to Triona from people, back 
now in London, with whom the success of his 
book had brought him into-contact. These, 
careless youth, he had been for ignoring, 
but the wiser Olivia had stepped in and 
dictated tactful and informative replies. The 
result was their welcome in many houses re- 
mote from the Lydia galley, the Blenkiron 
home of Bolshevism, and even the easy, con- 
servative dulness of the circle of Janet Phil- 
more. At the houses of those whose culti- 
vated pleasure in life it is to bring together 
people worthy of note,she met artists, novelists, 
journalists, actors, publishers, politicians,. trav- 
elers, and their respective wives or husbands. 
Jealously, at first, she watched the attitude of 
all these folk toward her husband: in pride 
and joy she saw him take his easy place among 
them as an equal. She loved to watch him 
out of the corner of her eye across a drawing- 
room, his boyish face flushed and eager, talking 
in his swift, compelling way. There was no 
one like him in the world. eee 

In their turn, many of the people of note 
they met at the houses of the primary enter- 
tainers invited them to their homes. Thus, ina 
brief time, Olivia found herself swept into as 
interesting a social circle as the heart of ambi- — 
tious young woman could crave. How far her 
own grace and wit contributed to their success, 
it never entered her head to enquire. 


Triona, light-hearted, gave himself up to 
the pleasure of this new existence. He foundin | 
it stimulus to work, being in touch with the 
thought and the art of the moment. The new- — 


ness of his Odyssey having worn off, he was 
longer compelled to dilate on his extraordina 
adventures. Freed from the obsession of the 






‘Do you make only 


bread on bake day? s 


When baking do you use a little bread 
dough for delightful sweet breads? 


Many mothers find that plenty of sweet 
rolls and bread reduce the craving for 
cake and candy. Children love every kind 
of sweet loaf; after you begin to have 
them the “sweets” problem in your 
home will not be nearly so perplexing. 


And it is so easy to make them when 
you have bread dough on hand. Just add 
sugar, eggs and shortening, according to 
the recipe you like best. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 1742 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 






Raisin Bread 


Ask our expert what you 
want to know 
about bread making 


Miss Wessling is an authority on bread 
making and will be glad to answer any 
question about flour, yeast, tempera- 
ture, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, 
baking, etc. If you are making some de- 
lightful new bread with a delicious 
flavor, write to Miss Wessling and tell 
her about it, 





HANNAH L, WESSLING 
Formerly Bread Expert 
- Department of Agriculture 


“ 
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Raisin Coffee Cake 
with bread dough 


In the morning to 1 pound regular 
bread dough, when first made, add 
\ teaspoon shortening, 3 table- 
spoons sugar and 1 egg. Knead 5 
minutes; let rise 24 hours; knead 
down and let rise about 1 hour. 
Rollinto a sheet about Linch thick, 
sprinkle with small seedless rai- 
sins and shape into a roll. Twist 
the rollandformintoa ring, joining 
the ends. Place in pan; let rise for 
14 hours. Bake 30 minutes in mod- 
erate oven. When done and while 
still warm, ice with frosting made 
by beating togetherlcup powdered 
sugar, 1 tablespoon milk or water 
and \ teaspoon vanilla extract. 


Parker House ‘Rolls 


with bread dough 
Two and one-half dozen 


Take 4 cups (2 pounds) bread 
dough, when ready to shape into 
loaves. Rollout to sinch thickness. 
Shape with a biscuit cutter, brush 
each shape with melted butter, 
creasethrough thecenter, fold over 
and press edges together. Place in 
a buttered pan Linch apart and let 
rise until fully twice their bulk. 
Bake in a quick oven 20 to 25 min- 
utes. Sweeter and richer rolls may 
be made by creaming together 1 
tablespoon sugar, 1 tablespoon 
butter or lard, legg, and adding to 
the regular bread dough, together 
with enough extra flour to make 
a medium dough. 












An important new discovery 
about Yeast Foam 
People also eat Teast Foam, 

Tou need vitumines, they 
create vitality—help you re 
sist disease. Thousands ave 
benefiting from the energy> 
making qualities of Teast 
Foam, one of the richest 
sources of the remarkable eler 
ment in food called vitamine, 
Send for instructive booklet, 
“Dry Yeast as an aid 
to Health” 


Send 
iy oe Pie 






Cinnamon Rolls 
with bread dough 
One and one-half dozen 

Take 4 cups (2 pounds) bread 
dough, when ready to shape into 
loaves. Roll out to % inch thick- 
ness. Sprinkle with \ tablespoon 
sugar and 1 teaspoon cinnamon. 
Make into a long even roll andcut 
into 18 pieces. Set close together, 
with cut surface down, in a but- 
tered pan, and let rise until fully 
twice their bulk. Butter tops and 
sprinkle with cinnamon and 
sugar. Bake in a quick oven 20 to 
25 minutes. 

Sweeter and richer rolls may be 
made by creaming together 1 
tablespoon sugar, 1 tablespoon 
butter or lard, 1 egg, and adding 
to regular dough, together with 
4 cup raisins and enough extra 
flour to make a medium dough. 


Bread Rolls 


One dozen large or two 
dozen small 


Take 4 cups (2 pounds) bread 
dough, when ready to shape into 
loaves. Mold into a long even roll 
and cut into twelfths. Shape into 
round balls. Set close together in 
a buttered pan, brush with melted 
butter, cover and let rise until fully 
twice their bulk. Bake in a quick 
oven 20 to 25 minutes. 






Magic Yeast—Yeast Foam—just the same except in name, 
Package of 5 cakes—at your grocer—10c package 
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Tuts oLp BurLpINe, erected in 
the fifties, was moved half a 
mile overland, placed ona barge 
and towed five miles down the 
Allegheny River. To get it 
under a low bridge the barge 
was sunk, pumped out, floated 
again, and moved on down the 
river to Pittsburgh, where it 
was placed in the center of the 
Heinz, plant. 
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The Lirrie House that was floated down the RivER 


Wien vou visit the “Home of the 57 
you see the little “House where we 
began”’—surrounded, overshadowed by 
large modern buildings. To the visitor 
the little house may seem but an in- 
teresting relic—a thing of purely his- 
torical interest, signifying growth and 
prosperity. To us, this homely little 
brick building stands as a symbol—a 
constant reminder of the ideals estab- 
lished there, the principles on which the 


Heinz business has been built. It was 
because of this, of what the little house 
meant to us all, that we moved it from 
its original location, floated it five miles 
down the river on a barge, and placed 
it where its inspiration would be most 
manifest. Loyalty to the standards which 
the little house represents is reflected in 
the spirit of service, care in preparation 
and pride in workmanship which char- 
acterizes the whole Heinz organization. 


*x H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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The Tale of Triona 


little black book, he regarded his Russian life 
as a phase remote, as a tale that is told. His 
facile temperament put the -whole matter 
behind him. He lived for the future, when 
he should be the acknowledged English mas- 
ter of romance, and when Olivia's burning 
faith in his genius should be justified. He 
threw off memories of Ellen and the kitchen 
chair and went his way, a man radiant with 
happiness. 

Work and love and growing friendship 
filled his care-free days. His novel was run- 
ning serially in a weekly and attracting at- 
tention. It would be published in book form 
early in the new year, and the publishers had 
no doubt of its success. All was well with the 
world. 

Meanwhile they concerned themselves busily, 
like happy children, with their projects of 
travel. It was a great step to book berths 
for Bombay by a January boat. They would 
then cross India, visit Burmah, the Straits 
settlements, Australia; Japan, America. All 
kinds of companies provided steamers; Provi- 
dence would procure the accommodation. 

_ They planned a detailed six-months itinerary 
which would take a conscientious globe-trotter 
a couple of years to execute. 

-Before launching on their Eastern voyage 
_ they would wander at their ease through 
.. France, see Paris and Monte Carlo, and pick up 

*.Sthe boat at Marseilles. As the year drew to its 
er their excitement waxed more unre- 
strained. They babbled to their envious 

~ friends of the wonder journey before them. 


LAISE Olifant, who on his periodical 

visits to London was a welcome visitor at 

their flat, was entertained with these antic- 

ipations of travel. He listened with the air 

of elderly indulgence that had been his habit 
since their marriage. 

~<— *Don’t.you wish:you were coming with us?” 
: < asked. Olivia. =~. 

~-He shook his head. “Don’t you remember, 

ithe, first time I saw you, I said I was done with 

adventures?” 

“And I said I was going in search of them.” 

“So you’re each getting your heart’s desire,” 
said Triona. 

“Yes. I suppose so,” replied Olifant with 
with a smile. 

There was a touch of sadness in it which did 
not escape Olivia’s shrewd glance. He had 
grown thinner during the year. In his eyes 
dwelt a shadow of wistful regret. 

“The life of a hermit cabbage isn’t good for 
you,” she said. “Give it up and come with us.” 

_ Again he shook his head. No. They did not 
want such a drag on the wheels of their joyous 
chariot. Besides, he was tied to Medlow, as 
long as she graciously allowed him to live there. 
His sister had definitely left her dissolute 
husband and was living under his protection. 

_-. “You should be living under the protection 

~ of a wife,” Olivia declared. ‘I’ve told you so 
often, haven’t I?” 

“And T’ve always answered that bachelors 

-are born, not made—and I’m one born.” 

“Predestination| Rubbish!’ cried Triona, 

‘ rising with a laugh. “Your Calvinistic atavism 
is running away with you. It’s time for your 
national antidote. I'll bring it in.’ 

He went out of the room, in his boyish w ay, 
in search of drinks. Olivia leaned forward in 
her chair. 

“You may not know it, but from that first 
day ayear ago, you made yourself a dear friend 
—so you'll forgive me, if I—” she paused for 
asecond and went on abruptly: ‘“You’ve 
changed. Now and then you look so unhappy. 

» I wish T could help you.’ 

: He laughed. “It’s very dear of you | to think 
of me, Lady Olivia—but the change is not in 
me. I’ve remained the same. It’s your eyes 
that have grown so accustomed to the radiant 

_ - gladness of a happy man that they expect the 

| same in any old fossil on the beach. 

ive NOW. you" make me desl utterly selfish,” 

_ she cried. : 
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eushion seat. Disappear- 
ing Leg Rest. 
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The Perfect End of 2Busy Day 


—Royal Relaxation 


After a day of rushing—many hours under tension—the mind 
and body crave relaxation. Indeed, for recuperation—which 
means health—relaxation is necessary. As a matter of fact 
just 15 minutes of complete relaxation will restore the energy 
expended in a whole day of rushing. 


Just Push the Button 


The Royal Easy Chair encourages perfect relaxation. It is ‘‘The World’s 
Easiest Easy Chair.’’ Pull out the exclusive disappearing Leg Rest. PUSH 
THE PUSH BUTTON, an exclusive Royal feature. Recline to a position 
of restful ease. Release the button and the back locks in that position. 
Every point of the body is supported. There is no strain. Royal Relax- 
ation is complete. To change positions, merely PUSH THE BUTTON, 
and assume the position you desire. The back will follow you. Release 
the button and the back locks wherever it is. 


Many attractive modern and period designs. Oak or Mahogany. Uphol- 
stered in fine tapestries, genuine leathers, rich velours and also in fabri- 
cated Jeathers. Quality throughout. Fully guaranteed. Sold by furniture 
dealers everywhere. Go today and have ademonstration. Booklet sent free. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


No, 801-O 


Mahogany or walnut finish, Tap- 
“Buekskin’’ imi “Rand’’ or 


Special No. 31 


Mahogany or walnut finish. 
Rich tapestry with blue back- estry, velour, 


‘Buokskin’® 
tation Spanish leather in blue, 
black or brown, De lune Spring- De luwe — Spring-Bdgo 


Wdge Seat. 
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The Tale of Triona 


“Howe” 

“We oughtn’t to look so absurdly happy. 
It’s indecent.” 

“But it does one good,” said he. 

Triona entered with the tray and admin- 
istered whisky and soda to his guest. ‘““There! 
When you’ve drunk it, you’ll be ready to come 
to the Magical Isles with us where the Lady of 
Ladies awaits you in an enchanted valley, 
with hibiscus in her hair.” 

The talk grew light, drifted inevitably into 
the details of their projected wanderings. The 
evening ended pleasantly. Olivia bade Olifant 
farewell, promising, as he would not go in 
search of her himself, to bring him back the per- 
fect lady of the hibiscus crown. Triona accom- 
panied him to the landing, and, while they 
stood awaiting the lift, Olifant said casually, 

“T suppose you’ve got your passports.” 

“Passports?” The young man knitted his 
brow in some surprise. ‘Why, of course. 
That’s to say, I’ve not bothered about them 
yet, but they’ll be all right. Why do you ask?” 

“Vou’re Russian subjects. There _may i 
difficulties. If there are, I know a man int e 
Foreign Office who may be of help.” 

The lift rose, and the gates clashed open. 

“Thanks very much, ”” said Triona. s*Ttis 
awiully good of you.” . 

They shook hands, wished each other God- 
speed, and the cage went down, leaving Triona 
gaping across the well of the lift. 

: Wor He was aroused from a semi-stupor by 
SSS SSS Py | ree cL ] Olivia’s voice at the flat door. ; 
nes « . “What on earth are you doing, darling?” 

He realized that he must have been there 
some appreciable time. He turned witha laugh. 
“T was interested in the mechanism of the 
lift; it has so many possibilities in fiction.” 

She laughed. “Think of them tomorrow. 
It’s time for good little novelists to go to bed.” 

But that night, while Olivia, blissfully un- 
conscious of trouble, slept the happy sleep of 
innocence, Alexis Triona did not close an eye. 
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ASSPORTS! He had not given them a 

thought. Any decent person was en- 
titled to a passport. In the plenitude of 
his English content he had forgotten his 
fictitious Russian citizenship. To attempt 
or even to support this claim, there was no 
creature on God’s earth. The details of his 
story of the torpedoed Swedish timber boat 
in which he had taken refuge would not 
bear official examination. Application for 
passport under the name of Alexis Triona, 
soi-disant Russian subject, would involve 
an investigation leading to inevitable expo- 
sure. His civil status was that of John 
Briggs, late naval rating. He had all his papers 
jealously locked up, together with the little 
black note-book, in his despatch case. As 
John Briggs, British subject, he was freeman of 
the civilized world. But John Briggs was dead — 
and done for. It was impossible to wander — 
over the globe as Alexis Triona, with a passport 
bearing the name of John Briggs. He would be 
held up and turned back at any frontier. And — 
it was beyond his power of deception to induce 
Olivia to travel with him round the world 
under the incognito of Mrs. John Briggs. — 

Rigid, so that he should not wake the be- 
loved woman, he stared for hours and hours 
into the darkness, vainly seeking | a solution. 
And there was none. 

He might blind Olivia into the postpone- 
ment of their adventure, and in the meanwhile © 
change his name by deed poll. But that would 
involve the statutory publicity in the press. _ 
The declaration of the Times that he, John 
Briggs, would henceforth take the name of 
Alexis Triona, would stultify him in the social 
and literary world and damn him in the eyes — 
of Olivia. There was no solution. John — 
Briggs was dead, and Alexis Triona had no) r 
official existence. ; 

He could not get so far as Boulogne, et 
alone Japan. And there was Olivia by his. 


A mmo : dreaming of. the Fortunate Isles. 


(To be continued) 
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Insert shows the actual thickness of Sheetrock ag 


TTIC space is so easily turned 
into an enchanted room. A 

few broad, ceiling-high sections of 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard; 
the swift handiwork of a good car- 
penter—and you have a clean, dry 
playroom for the children. Its walls 
are smooth-surfaced and solid. It is 
tight-jointed, sound-proof, vermin- 
proof. It can be decorated with 
Noah’s Ark, Mother Goose, or any 
other frieze in paper or stencil, and 
at very small expense made for 
both the little folk and grown-ups 
one of the charm spots of the home. 





Sheetrock makes standard walls and 
ceilings. It is plaster, cast in sheets 
and all ready for use. It is quickly 
and easily erected. It can be sawed 
to fit any form, and nailed directly 
to the joists or studding. Being made 
from rock, it will not warp or pull 
away from the supports. It is perma- 
nent and fireproof—inspected and 
approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. Your lumber dealer 
or your dealer in builders’ supplies 
sells Sheetrock. “Walls of Worth” 
tells all about its merits and uses; 
write us, at Chicago, for a free copy. 


SHEETROCK 


The 


FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 213 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
SALES OFFICES: New York, New York, Buffalo, New York, 


_ Boston, Mass., Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Detroit, Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


Approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, New York, Plasterco, Va., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, Genoa, Ohic. Detroit, Mich., 
Alabaster, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rapids, Kansas, Southard, Oklahoma, 
Eldorado, Oklahoma, Piedmont, South Dakota, Loveland, 
Colorado, Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nev., Amboy, California 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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ATA MODERATE PRICE 


This is one of the six reasons why 
Warner’ ‘Rust-Proof is the most 


popular Corset ir America 








Two Warner’s Rust- 
Proof Corsets, one for 
dress and one for ordi- 
nary wear, will last you 
through the entire year. 





ARNER styles are the creation of Amer- 
ica’s foremost corset designers. And a 


Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset /olds its style as 
long as you wear it. Its double boning retains 
its original flexibility and strength. Its sturdy 
stitching stands the strain. Its cloth neither 
shrinks nor stretches. It is guaranteed” not 
to rust, break or tear. And so, after six months’ 
wear it is just as smart in its lines—and just as 
well fitting—as it is the day you buy it. 





A Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset can always 
be kept dainty and fresh because it may be 
washed as often as you like without the slightest 
harm. 


Complete corset satisfaction can only result 
from these six features:—style, fit, comfort, 
durability, flexibility and economy. Warner’s 
Rust-Proof leads the world in popularity be- (| fief 
cause, in all these respects, it gives the utmost | 
value for your money. 


Prices: $1.50, $2: 33 and spies 





ey Also made in Canada by the 
*Remember! Warner’s Rust-Proof is the guaranteed corset. Warner Brothers Co., Montreal. 
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rich—or they must do something wonderful, 
boy—something that makes everybody talk 
about them. Then we marry them.” 

“Tm going to. be rich and do something 
wonderful too,” declared George Judson with 
a set of his sturdy shoulders. He had made 
up his mind to that at once. 

For some time the houses past which the 
goat cart trundled had been getting bigger, 
and now there appeared in the near distance 
one red stone house which had a whole quarter 
of a block to itself. It was huge and solid 
looking, with a white portico in front and wide 
lawns unfenced and noble trees all around. 

“That’s where I live—there!”’ she announced 
impressively. 

“Gosh!” breathed George, deeply awed. 
“Tt’s a grand home, isn’t it?” 

But, at the moment, this home showed 
signs of being much less at ease within itself 
than its heavy and self-satisfied architecture 
might suggest. The vast front door was open. 
A baldish man, wearing a solemn coat and a 





worried expression, and a young woman with | 


a lace cap on her head stood out under the 
portico, staring up and down the four streets, 
while before a palatial stable at one side two 
men hurriedly backed horses into a surrey. 
For a full minute the little queen appeared to 
enjoy with a certain approving complacency 
all these signs of stir and anxiety. And then: 

“T guess you better go back now, boy,” she 
suggested; still gazing forward with an ab- 
stracted air. “They may be ’sturbed about 
me being gone so long. They might blame 
you.” 

“Let ’em!” George challenged, and would 
have stood forth boldly. 

The blue eyes gave him a grateful look, but 
the queenly head was shaken in a decisive 
negative. “I couldn’t let you,” she whispered 
with a smile of delightful intimacy, “but I like 
you, and I’ll come driving out your way again 
sometime... Thank you ever and ever so much. 
You’re a real nice boy—really.” 

The goats, still putting their feet down like 
sticks, rolled the little blue wagon forward into 
the purview of the maid and the butler on the 
porch. There were immediate manifestations. 
The butler shouted something, and both he 


and the maid rushed forward, ;The grooms. |. 


stood gazing, then turned the horses back 
toward their stalls. At the same time a woman 
bounded down the front steps, raced across 
the lawn, and seized upon the driver of the 
goats, kissing her frantically. But the little 
queen, after enduring a moment in the ma- 
ternal embrace, struggled free, and from 
the first step leading upward to the grand 
portico turned loyal eyes back to the land of 
adventure whence she had come and toward 
him who had adventured with her. Sighting 
tnat face peering from behind the tree, she 
lifted an arm high, then dipped the four 
fingers of its hand up and down rapidly in 
comradely farewell. 


’. ach 


TZ did not matter to George that the Goat 
Girl had not asked his name. It mattered 
only that he had seen a great vision and by it 
been lifted at least one whole cubit toward 
manhood’s fullest stature. It was a long two 
miles back to the cabbage patch, but miles 
had now no power to weary him. Big and 
urposeful, he strode along. Tardy though 
e was, recreant though he had been, he did 
not sidle guilty-faced into the kitchen, but 
» stalked in boldly .and sat down to his belated 
- dinner. When his mother chided him, he bore 
it silently, containing himself with noble 
patience. org 
Only one thing bade speculation pause. 


_. The Goat Girl had,-warned he must be rich.. 


~ His pi approved of that as well. It de- 
-manded that he must be upon the same plane 


~~ with her before he could offer himself; and he 
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No. 1418 — 
Long Daven-O 


Daven~O 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can have all the com- 
fort of a handsomely furnished living room, the convenience that an 
extra sleeping room affords, and the economy of reduced rentals. The 
Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional room andsub- 
tractsfromthe family budget the rental which that room would cost. 

By day itis a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of living 
room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance, 
with bedding completely concealed. ‘There is ample room, when 
folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. 

At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full- 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed 
frame and springs. 


Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, with any wood fin- 
ish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. 
Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet 
any requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy 
payments. Ask fordemonstration. Look for Kroehler trade mark. Send for free 
booklet. 


Kroes ter Manuracturinc Company, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 
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Guaranteetempera- 
ture testtag on every 
Icy-Hot product. 

Look for 4t. 
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—but do you know what this 
would mean to you? 


F COURSE you have been served from Icy-Hots in hotels, on outings, 

and in some of your friends’ homes, but have you ever stopped to 

realize what a pleasure and convenience it would be to have an Icy-Hot or 

% two in your own home? 





VACUUM “PRODUC 


Made in America, of American material, by American labor 
‘“ Butlt for Lifetume Service”’ 


Icy-Hot enables you to serve delicious cold or hot drinks at a moment’s 
notice without leaving your guests. Icy-Hot enables you to keep refreshing 
cold or hot beverages in nursery, sick room, and other places, saving steps 
and time. 


Icy-Hot enables you to carry home-cooked cold or hot refreshments wher- 
ever you go; to prepare appetizing warm breakfasts the night before; to 
have a stimulating cup of hot tea at hand when you return from shopping; 
to insure that_the children and workers of your family have clean home- 
made hot lunches or cooling drinks at school, office, factory, or on the farm. 


You will find scores of uses for Icy-Hot and you need not hesitate to use it 
freeligs it has a distinctive shock-absorbing construction that stands daily 
serv. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Dept. B-1 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Icy-Hot comes in many styles and finishes. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Send for illustrated catalog. 
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must do something worth while besides. That 
was again the instinct of his pride—always to 
heap the measure full and overflowing. But 
how was he to get rich as quickly almost as 
manhood should be reached, for his was an 
ardent love that would brook no long delay? 

The spading fork was in his hands once 
more as he asked himself this question, but 
there was the paper under foot to remind him 
of an unfulfilled duty toward the world’s news. 
Turning the pages he came upon that which 
had caught his eyes before—nothing more, 
after all, than a cut of a light spring wagon. 
But the odd look about it. Why, it had 
neither shafts, nor tongue, nor whiffletrees, 
and underneath its body, but atop the running 
gear, was a junk-like collection of coils and 
goitres, wens and tuberosities, wires and 
shafts, chains, gears, and cogs, suggesting 
some kind of an engine. Beneath the cut was 
the legend, “Horseless Carriage.” 

George got it on the instant. “A wagon 
without a horse,’ he cried aloud. ‘‘That’s 
what I said. That’s what I said. Ma! Ma! 
A wagon without a horse!” 

He went dashing into the house to thrust the 
picture under his mother’s eyes and to read 
over her shoulder: 

“Our fellow citizen, Charles B. eine” has 
been one of the first men in America to build 
a gasoline propelled vehicle, and the very first 
to operate one on the streets of Detroit. In 
the past two weeks several runs of the new 
vehicle have been made on suburban roads, 
mostly in the night-time to escape the eyes of 
the curious.” 

“Now, will you believe me?” exulted the boy, 
capering before his mother. 

“Sakes alive!”’ declared Mrs. Judson. ‘What 
won’t they do next?” 

“T told you I saw it!’’ he crowed, pointing to 
the picture. “It nearly ran over me.” 


H I, took the paper out with him again into 
the garden where, expressing rather the 
emotions of excitement than the energy of 
industry, he spaded a row clear across the 
garden. But with that supreme effort, in- 
dustry paused content. He beamed once 
more at the picture of the horseless carriage. 
It held a strange fascination for him. He felt 
the elation of a discoverer. He read and re- 
read the brief account. It was all too brief. 
“Wisht I could see it,” he murmured and 
stared at the nest of machinery. ‘That’s 
what makes it go, a-course. I wonder what 
it would be like to ride init!” At the thought 
his eyes danced, his voice grew excited, and 
then a sudden insanity possessed him. ‘By 
jinks, I’m a-going to see it!” he announced and 
kicked down his standing spade. “I’m a- 
going to see it today. I'll tell Mr. King he 
nearly run over me, and I’ll ask him if I can 
have a ride init.”” The boy’s face was shining 
with the light of a great eagerness. “This old 
cabbage patch can go to the dickens!” he- 
declared with a defiant look around him. 
With a furtive glance over his shoulder 
at his unsuspecting mother bent over a 
basket of darning, he stole in for cap and coat, 
then, with the newspaper containing the pic- 
ture and the address of Charlie King’s 
shop tightly in his hand, George climbed over 
the fence and started on a dogged run for the 
main trunk artery east and west through the 
city of Detroit. How George Judson, reason- 
ably conscientious and with a healthy awe of 
his father’s disciplinary hand, could so have 
abandoned duty was something that neither 
his fascination by the idea of the self-propelled 
vehicle nor his hatred of the smell of a horse 
could account. He did it—that was all; and 
at about half after two o’clock of the day, 
stood before King’s red factory building. At 
various places on the ground floor forges 
flamed, lathes turned, and men hammered at 
anvils or before benches, | making a terrible 
racket and seeming to exult in it; but back in 
the far corner of this ground floor’ was a vacant 
space. Into this George’s eyes eventually 
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When you select your suction cleaner, 
keep this important fact in mind 


MBS John Thompson, 1531 E. 
82nd Street, Cleveland, O., 
smiled a little when the Royal Man 
proposed to get dirt out of her 9 by 
12 Axminster rug. She was sure it 
was clean. 
Yet in exactly 6 minutes the Royal 
Man extracted from this “‘clean”’ rug 
10 ounces of dirt! 


The worst dirt is IN your 
rug—not ONit —. 

The 10 ounces of dirt that the Royal 
got out of Mrs. Thompson's rug was 
largely embedded dirt. The jar-of- 
water laboratory test shows how 
much of this dirt there is in com- 
parison to surface litter. 

When ordinary cleaning methods 
have removed the surface litter from 
your rugs, that is what is left deep 
down in the fabric. It is the unsan- 
itary, germ-breeding dirt—the worst 
kind of dirt. And much of it is 
finely divided grit that gradually 

“cuts’’ the fibre of your rugs. 


How Royal’s scientific suc- 
tion gets the dirt 


To get out all of this dirt a cleaner 
must do three things. It must pro- 
duce.a powerful suction. This suc- 
tion must be uniform all along the 
nozzle. And the nozzle must be 
adjusted “directly” to the rug surface. 
The Royal does these three things. 

Its suction is not only powerful but 
actually increases slightly in use. 
» Scientific and patented design creates 
‘a uniform suction along the entire 
14-inch nozzle length. And with the 
patented Royal adjustment screw, 

_ the powerful, uniform suction is ap- 
_ plied “directly” to the rug surface. 


Yet the Royal cannot harm the 
finest fabric, It can be used daily 
without fear of the slightest injury 
to your rugs. 


Easy to use, sanitary, and 


built to last a lifetime 
The Royal is so light and it requires 
so few strokes over the rug (because 
it cleans so fast) that it will never 
tire you. The Royal nozzle is de- 
signed to get into corners and under 
furniture easily, 

The Royal is made to last a life- 
time: And with such mechanical 
simplicity and precision is it built 
that it is practically trouble-proof. 

When you have finished cleaning 
with the Royal, all the dirt 1s inside 
the bag. None remains inside or 
upon any part of the cleaner to drop 
back upon the floor. 


Let the RoyalManshowyou 
We suggest that you arrange with the 
Royal Man to clean a rug in your 
home—without obligation to you. 
He will also show you how to clean 
from cellar to garret—how to clean 
concrete, hardwood and_ linoleum 
floors; how to renovate mattresses 
and pillows; how to remove the dirt 
from unholstered furniture or hang- 
ings; and how to clean in and around 
fireplaces, registers, radiators, etc. 

Don't be content with getting only 
the surface dirt! The most dirt and 
the really harmful dirt is in the fab- 
ric, not on the surface. 


THe P. A. GereER Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd. Toronto,Can. 


DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may be had in certain cities and towns. Write 


for information. 


RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are numerous desirable opportunities for men of 


character and ability in the capacity of Royal 
openings in your ee 


en. Inquire of the local Royal dealer about 


“ROYAL 
- Electric Cleaner 


Cleans By Air Alone/ 
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This laboratory test shows how the Royal removes the 
EMBEDDED dirt, as well as the SURFACE Litter. 





Much of the embedded dirt is gritty and injurious to 
rugs. Much of it is unsanitary and. laden with germs. 
Notice that the Royal not only picks.up allS URFACE 
DIRT but removes all of the EMBEDDED DIRT. 





THE ROYAL MAN 


The Royal Man is trained in 
matters of housecleaning and 
can show you many interesting 
labor-saving methods of clean- 
ing. 

Without obligation on your 
part, he will be glad to clean a 
rug for youand let you judge for 
yourself the worth of the Royal. 


The P. A. Geier Company ex- 
pects every Royal Man to be 
courteous, considerate, and 
never insistent in his dealings 
with you. Youneed never hes- 
itate to ask a Royal Man for a 
re in your home. 


ractically every commu- 

a there is a Royal Man con- 

nected with areliableretail store 

handling electrical appliances 

who will be glad to explain the 

superiority of this new cleaning 
method. 

If you do not know where to 
reach him, write us and we will 
see that you are put in touch 
with him. 
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What every woman 


Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under 
the cooking by 
the powerful 12- 
inch burner. 


wishes were true 


UPPOSE we were to tell you that here 

is an oil cook stove which is clean, 

smokeless, odorless—which will bake, 

roast, boil and fry as well as any coal or 
gas stove. 


You would be glad to believe it—you. _ 


wish it could be true—you would even 
go out of your way to find such a stove. 

Well—we do tell you this, and it 1s easy 
for you to discover that.every one of 
these claims is an actual reality. 


Any store where Florence Oil Cook 


Stoves are sold has one filled with oil 
which you may light and operate yourself. 


Such an examination will convince 


you that the privilege of a cool kitchen 
is yours. 
Write for Free Tilustrated. Booklet 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 


409 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
burners), Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence 
Tank Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 
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roved, then peered, then stared, while a lump 
formed in his throat and a singular thrill went 
downward to his heels. There stood the 
shaftless vehicle of the newspaper cut. 

To the boy’s complete surprise no gaping 
crowd surrounded it—in his fascinated judg- 
ment an almost irreverent neglect, an in- 
difference that was near to blasphemy; but 
true enough it was that few in that day took 
any particular interest in the marvel of the 
horseless vehicle. Indeed, it was not regarded 
as a marvel, but as a joke—a huge, prepos- 
terous farce. 

As George gazed there was only one man 
near the vehicle, a person in all-enveloping 
overalls and a greasy mechanic’s cap, who 


squatted, prying into the intricacies of the’ 


machinery, tapping, peering, and occasionally 
squirting oil. But presently he touched 
something that seemed to make the machinery 
blow up in noise, to the accompaniment of 
clouds of smoke and fumes of most vile odor. 
It would have taken a steadier nerve than 
George’s to stand his ground against this 
sudden manifestation of a hurricane in the 
midriff of an old spring wagon. Instinctively 
the lad leaped backward toward the door, but 


| when he saw the workmen not even. glancing 


up from forge and lathe, he turned again 
to look with startled eyes. The wagon was 
still there, but vibrating with some whirling 
mechanical force, and the man in. overalls 
still knelt beside it solicitously. 


VA Charles B. King straightened his 


back, wiping his hands with a piece of 
cotton waste and wearing an air of having 
concluded operations upon his patient for that 
day, he noticed the boy for the first time—a 
lad in his first long pants probably, with a 
reefer jacket, belt unbuttoned, and a cap 
perched nonchalantly on the back of his head. 
His hands were thrust deep in his pockets, 
and his face was all absorption, all reverential 
interest. And Charles B. King in those days 
could not help but be grateful as a dog to 
any creature who manifested interest in his 
machine. Besides, he was fond of boys. 

“Hullo, Bub!” he said, and smiled—a 
confidence-creating smile. “Want to see 
her go?” 

“Vou bet!” declared George with gusto, 
yet found himself backing off as the inventor 
laid his hand upon the seat, but there was 
something so utterly engaging in Mr. King’s 
twinkling eye as he noticed this rearward 
movement, that the boy confessed his timidity 
openly. “Pm kind of ’fraid of her, I guess!” 
he laughed. 

Mr. King laughed also. “So am I, bub!” 
he declared. ‘You never know what kind of a 
stunt she is going to pull next. Hop into her 
and let’s see what she does this time.” 

Though fearful, George was not lacking in 
decision. “T’ll chance her,” he said and swung 


into the seat on one side as Mr. King climbed: 


in upon the other. 

Gravely the inventor manipulated. the steer- 
ing apparatus to set his front wheels toward 
the driveway—gravely, as if starting this 


soulless mechanism were a doubtful, nay, even 


a dangerous operation. Next he manipulated 
a lever and toyed with some pedals, after 
which he waited—solemnly, apprehensively 
almost, for something to happen. Nothing 
a happen. whereat a puzzled look crept over 
is face 


He thrust the lever forward, ‘then 


back, then wabbled it experimentally, appar- 


ently ape what to do next, when . 
Whoosh! ... The wagon started—with a 
clatter in every joint—but backward! It 
leaped backward so suddenly that George all 
but went over the dashboard. 

Rearward in a dizzy circle spun the ‘car, 
aiming carefully for a spot on the back wall 
of the factory and accelerating speed with 
every movement. The driver meanwhile was 


frantically pulling and hauling at levers and — 


dancing on various pedals. With the wheels 


all but striking the brick wall they Be 


“aA 


ji 
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‘Bub,” he said apologetically. 


stopped as suddenly as they had started; and 
Mr. King, breathing quickly, perspiring pro- 
fusely, turned, noted the distance of six inches 
between his precious vehicle and destruction 
for it, for his guest, and for himself;then sighed 
with relief and wiped his sleeve across a young 
but care-lined brow. 

“You stopped her just in time,” compli- 
mented George with an admiring glance at 
such a cool-headed driver. 

Mr. King laughed mirthlessly. “I don’t 
think I stopped her,” he confessed, glancing 
down warily at his feet and carefully refraining 
from touching any part of the mechanism of 
control with his hands. “I—I don’t know 
why she stopped,’ he confessed. “I don’t 
know why she shouldn’t start again and take 
us through the wall at any moment.” 

After some reflection, as being very careful 
what he did, Mr. King bent over and opened 
a crude electric switch, whereat the engine 
ceased to fume and sputter, wheezed once, and 
passed slowly out of life. 

“Guess there won’t be any ride today, 
“The gears 
aren’t working right. I’ve got to take her 
insides out and tinker her some more.” 

“S’all right. I had a fine ride,” assured 
George considerately, estimating with his eye 
the twenty feet the little wagon had darted 
crab-like. “Say, Mr. King!” he announced 
with brightening countenance, “when I’m 
grown up, I’m going to build horseless wagons 
myself and make a lot of money selling ’em.”’ 
Then the boyish face brightened still more, 
and the voice grew exceedingly eager. ‘Do 
—do you want to hire a boy right now—a boy 
that’s getting to be a man pretty fast—and 
let him go to work to help you and learn 
how to build horseless wagons himself?” 

There was such a simple earnestness about 
this request that it smothered the laugh in 
Charlie King’s throat. ‘“‘You?’’ he exclaimed, 
and took a reinventory of the lad’s face, 
the broad forehead, the large, light-filled, 
brown eyes, the expression of wistful appeal. 

“T—T’ve got to be pretty well off by the 
time I’m a man,” confided George, ‘—for 
certain reasons,” with a look and a tone as if 
two men should understand each other in 
some particulars without going too much into 
details. 

“But—school, boy!’ protested Mr. King, 
warningly. ‘‘You’ve got to be at school till 
you’re grown up. You don’t build horseless 
carriages with your hands, you know. You 
build them with your brains. You don’t build 
a house or a locomotive or anything worth 
while first with your hands.” 


HIS was a devastating thought. George 

Judson considered doubtfully. He was 
in a hurry with life. Could he waste much 
more time on school? 

“Tn your brains?” asked George, still mulling 

over the thought. 

“Ves,” said the inventor with laconic em- 
hasis. ‘And then you build ’em on paper. 
ast of all you come here to a shop and build 

?em of steel and wood.” While he said this, 
Mr. King was unbuttoning those all-shrouding 


‘and grease-spotted blue denims and peeling 


them off. 
“Tt’s too late to start work on the gears 
today,” Mr. King explained. “Besides, ’'m 


- tired and disappointed, and a little peeved at 


the old girl.” He hung his overalls and cap 
on a peg and was taking down from sister 
pegs a coat and a derby hat. 

“Would you like to see where I built this 
wagon first?” inquired Mr. King, contem- 
plating George with a thoughtful air. 

“Would I!” blurted George Judson. 

“Come along; I'll show you,” announced 
Mr. King cheerfully. 

Outside the shop stood a team of handsome 
horses attached to a smart, uncovered buggy. 

“Hop in!” commanded his new friend, and 
‘George did so. 

After a spanking trot through the business 
district of the city the team swerved in and 
stopped on Woodward Avenue as at’a familiar 
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let ME tell y 
Corn Flakes” 


VERYBODY knows I’ve got to keep a pair of 
sharp eyes wide open, so’s not to miss the good 
things that come along in the grocery line. 


That’s why I didn’t miss Jersey Corn Flakes. 


The first taste told me you’d like them. I knew you’d 
appreciate something different and delightful in corn 
flakes.”’ 


Jerseys give you a new thrill in tastefulness. They stay 
crisp in milk to the last spoonful —Jarge flakes thor- 
oughly steam cooked, evenly 
rolled and carefully toasted. 
Packed in our famous triple 
sealed wax lined and wrapped 
package which insures their de- 
livery to you fresh and appetiz- 
ing. 


you 
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*Learn the Jersey Difference. 


Corn 
Flakes 


e JERSEY CEREAL FOOD CO. 
Cereal, Penna. « ~ Milwaukee, Wis. 
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This S-piece Bridal Gift 
Set packed in attractive 
wedding box, only $8.50 
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Prices in extreme West 
and South 10% higher 


Here Comes the Bride— Give Her Viko 
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Every year a million young girls step over the 
threshold into a new life—the life of home- 
making. Few of them have had actual responsi- 
bility in buying. But most of them feel keenly 
the necessity of economy. Give them, then, for 
the wedding present or kitchen shower, gifts 
which will be useful and which will set a standard, 
for their future buying. Give them kitchen utensils 
which are beautiful, durable and economical — 
pive them VIKQO, The Popular Aluminum, 


For your convenience we have made a special 
assortment of the basic kitchen utensils used in 
every kitchen. ‘This comes attractively packed in 
a special decorated gift box. The assortment is 
showninthe main illustration above, Thisset costs 
only $8.50. Tt will provide a lasting reminder of 
your thoughtfulness. Prices for other sets range 
from $4.00 up to whatever price you want to pay. 


And if you, yourself, have never experienced the 
economy of using durable Viko Aluminum 
utensils, you will want to replenish your kitchen 
needs with these long-lasting moderate- priced 
utensils, See your dealer now. Viko Booklet No. 
5 gladly sent on request. 





Viko Round Griddles — Two styles. 
Heat uniformly, Extra heavy metal. 


Priced from $2.25 to $3.00 


Viko Tubed Cake Pans — Colonial 


and plain st 
Priced from 


If your deaier cannot supply you 
send $9 for set, parcel post prepaid 


i 





les, Bake uniformly. 


Oc to $1.15 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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| you hold it open for me.” 


Man’s Country 


curb. George saw in front of him a largish 
house with largish grounds, and yet somehow 
very different from the Goat Girl’s house with 
| which he instantly compared it. This King 
house seemed older, and it and its surround- 
ings were not “arranged.” The yard was 
packed full of trees and shrubs and flower- 
beds and walks with a fountain and a little 
00), 
And when he got into the house it was just 
like the yard, stuffed full of every kind of 
beautiful and attractive thing. Two models 
of full-rigged ships met the boy’s eye as he 
entered the hall, black and shiny hulls, white 
and gleaming canvas, new yellow ropes, 

“T made ’em,” boasted Mr. King proudly, 
enormously delighted with the subtle compli- 
ment of George’s awed silence before them. 

But besides ships that Mr. King had made, 
there were pictures in the house that he had 
painted—gorgeous, oily canvasses. He turned 
and looked Mr. King all over again with an 
entirely new respect. 

“Wisht I could see you paint one,” mur- 
mured George, but even as he said it, his 
roving eye was lost in other wonders. : 


Ad length they came to a desk-like table 
with a raised slope to part of it. On this 
were draughting materials, pencils, erasers, 
rules, compasses, and strange, cloth-like paper, 
semi-transparent—things the boy’s fingers 
itched to get hold of at once. 

“Here’s where I borned her!’ announced 
Mr. King with an exaggerated gesture and his 
| most beaming smile. 
| “Gosh!” sighed the boy, and stood gazing. 
'“Gosh! There—there’s a lot more to it than 
|I thought,’ he confided after a time—‘te 
building horseless wagons.” 
| Charlie King nodded approvingly. The 
ships, the pictures, the armor, the butterflies— 
nothing had knocked it out of the kid’s head. 
| He wanted to build horseless wagons, and he 
| was yet a boy. But, at that, the horseless 
| wagon was far younger than he. He was half- 
grown. ‘The horseless wagon was just born. 
| “Tell you, George,” suggested King con- 
fidentially and encouragingly. ‘“The horseless 
| wagon is yet in its infancy. There’s got to 
be a whole lot of things found out about it yet. 
| Men will have to tinker and tinker for some 
| years yet before the horseless wagon comes 
into its own and begins to drive other kinds 
of locomotion off the highways, but it’s coming. 
To bring it is a job for mechanics. Old heads 
—on young shoulders maybe—but old heads 
will make the horseless carriage practicable, 
In the meantime, you stick to school! Father 
prosperous?” 

“Bricklayer, sir; but he’s educated some, 
and he believes in education. He says he’s 
going to'keep us boys in school if it’s the last 
thing he does.” , 

“Wise father,’ approved Charlie King with. 
one of his emphatic nods. ‘You get through 
high school at least—make college if you can. 
When you’ve done your best, come to me. 
I'll have the biggest horseless carriage factory 
in the world then—perhaps the only one—and 
there’ll be a job in it for you.” 

“I take the job,” said George seriously, as 
if it were right there before him now. — 

It was wonderful how assuring this prospect 
was to George Judson; how it Soria to offer. 
the grand solution of all his problems and to 
oe a field of cloth of gold across which 

e could gallop straight into the perfect favor, 
of his Velvet Queen. And besides this, there 
was something in Mr. King’s manner, in his 
smile, to make any program seem attractive. 

“T guess I’ve got to go home now,” an- 
nounced George. “Thank you a lot!” He 
offered in farewell a hand that had been sanc- 
tified by the touch of the Velvet Queen, but — 


upon which was still some of the smell of < 


annigan’s goat and some of the grime of the 
cabbage patch. ‘ 
say, and I’ll come back for that 


“Tl stick to school like you _ 
job. Be sure 


‘arr 


IV 


GEORGE, hurrying homeward, knew well 

that he had banked away another huge 
purpose in his life, yet as he nipped one wagon 
after another, his new purpose seemed some- 
how tobelong entirely to tomorrow. ‘To- 
day became once more ominously imminent. 
lor two hours or more he had forgotten time. 
Now he was painfully conscious of it. The 
cabbage patch bulked like a mountain; it 
stretched like a moral morass in which he saw 
himself struggling. 

An unexplained fear forced him to hurry. 
Something made him sick with a vague, ill- 
defined, unescapable apprehension of im- 
pending calamity. He attributed this to mere 
guilty conscience. 

Six o’clock and his father would be at home— 
grim and uncompromising when he found the 
spading but half-completed. To save time, 
the lad angled across lots, darting behind 
Flannigan’s diminutive barn and making a 
dash for the Judson garden. But as he 
gained the fence on one side of it, something 
halted him. 

‘Chere was an unusual stir around that loved 
little home. He thought he heard a cry of 
lamentation—a short, sharp, half-smothered 
wail of anguish. He saw Mrs, Flannigan and 
another neighbor woman run in hastily; he 
saw a second woman rush out of the house, 
hood her bare head in the end of an apron the 
other end of which was still fastened about the 
waist, and run frantically up the road. That 
woman was George’s mother. He could not 
understand it, but a whir of alarm went off in 
his breast. 

A procession of men was coming toward 
him—a little, short procession of workingmen, 
with their dinner-pails in their unoccupied 
hands, and between them they were carrying 
something. His mother had reached them 
now and was stumbling along beside that 
something, wiping her eyes with the apron 
and exclaiming hysterically. But George 
Judson still sat upon the fence, frozen stiff, for 
he saw that the thing the men were carrying 
was his father. They bore him crudely—but 
tenderly—upon a door with scantlings thrust 
underneath, and with his own coat rolled up 
for a pillow under his head, 

All at once George Judson found his legs 
again. He leaped from the fence and flew 
to meet the procession. 

“Ma! .Oh, Ma!” he cried. “Pa! Pa!’ 

But his mother did not answer. Nobody 
answered. The solemn-faced bearers marched 
steadily, but slowly, forward. Eventually, 
however, the arm of the distracted mother 
swept out and enfolded George without seeing 
him. ‘This occurred just at the moment when 
his father’s groan of agony assured the boy 
he was not half an orphan. 


HEREAFTER for a time ‘detached sights 
and sounds registered themselves vividly 
but confusedly on the boy’s consciousness. 
There were the feet of the solemn-faced bearers 
treading lightly and yet their foot-falls boom- 
ing in his sensitive ears like thunder as they 
walked across the sitting-room floor and eased 
their heavy burden’ down on the bed. ‘There 
was the crowd about the door. There were 
his father’s groans; there was the wringing of 
his mother’s hands, and the moaning and 
lamenting of the neighbor women, and the 
low-voiced, awed tones of the workingmen, 
There was rushing to get hot cloths for com- 
presses, there was the smell of liniment and 
arnica; there was the doctor’s buggy coming 
to the door, and by and by another doctor and 
another buggy. ‘There were George and Jim 
running wildly past Kelley’s to the nearest 
drug store and back on succeeding frantic 
errands; and there was his father, calmer now, 
~ but with face white and set, a kind of grim 
aoe on it that George always knew was in 
his father. — ar a . 


“Dad! he half-sobbed, and, creeping close, 


crouched to kiss the rough hand that hung 
over the edge of the bed—it was the trowel 
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The crime you commit against 
your body tissues 


Each year over 100,000 men 
and women «still young pay 
the penalty for this wrong habit 
of eating 


EAL cutlets, boiled potatoes, 

buttered peas, gelatin salad, 

mince pie and coffee — all 
good foods. Recognized by thou- 
sands of American families as a 
satisfactory dinner. 


And yet this dinner, unless sup- 
plemented with certain vital food 
factors, is a crime against your 
body tissues. Because thousands 
do not supplement this diet with 
these factors they undermine their 
health and succumb to diseases 
which prove fatal. 


Primitive man easily secured an abun- 
dance of vitamin and other necessary food 
factors from his fresh meats and green 
leafy vegetables, But our modern diet- 
refined and modified—too often lacks these 
vital elements. 


Yet each one of us can make good this 
lack. By adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
their daily diet, men and women all over 
the country are securing for themselves 
health and vigor, 


They have better appetite and their di- 
gestion is greatly improved, They also 
find that waste matter is eliminated reg- 
ularly and naturally as a result of supple- 
menting their diet with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh food, It 
contains in a natural form the elements 


* 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


corrects these wrong habits of eating 


Advertisement. 


your body tisauea erave, It ia rich in the 
water-soluble vitamin, for veaat la ita eleh 
est known aouree, In addition Melseh 
mann'’s Yeaat contains a number of im 
portant mineral aalta and other food fae 
tora essential to health, 


Doctora are agreed that laxatives never 
remove the cause of inteatinal inactivity, 
Indeed, one physician saya that one of ita 
chief causes ia probably the indiscriminate 
use of cathartics, Fleisechmann'sa Veaat aa 
a food ia juat the natural corrective you 
need, 


Many like to nibble Plelachmann's Yeaat 
from the cake a little ata time, Some pre 
fer it apread on crackers or bread, Othera 
take it in boiling hot water, atill others like 
it in milk, fruit juices, cottee or eacoa 
It ia very nourishing with malted milk 
drinks, You will grow to Hke ita dia 
tinetive flavor just as you grew to Hike 
the taate of olivea or oyaters, 


One cake of Fleisachmann’s Veaat gives 
you ten times the amount of yeaat-vitamin 
found in moat of the ao-ealled yeaat-vita 
min preparationa to which drugs of various 
kinds have been added, Be sure you pet 
Fleischmann'a fresh yeaat, Do not be 
misled by aubatitutes, 


Begin today to eat Fleigchmann's Veaat 
—2 to 3 cakea regularly every day, 


Place a atandind erder with your 
Srocer, 200,000 grocers carry Fleisch 
mann'a Yeast, If your drocer fa not 
among them, write to the Flelseh 
mann ageney in your nearest olfy 
they will supply you, 


Send for free booklet, “The New Yin 
portance of Yeast in Diet," telling what 
it haa done for otheras-what it ean do for 
you, Address Tih FLeiIsCHMANN Com 
PANY, Dept, 405,701 Washington St,, New 
York, N, Y. 





| Man’s Country 


hand, the hand that had smitten him upon 
the ear but yesterday. ’ 

Malachi Judson needed not to have the 
doctor’s verdict told to him. He knew within 
himself; hence this expression now of gray 
| despair. 
| George, awed by this look growing upon his 
father’s face, slipped out to join his mother 
| bowed in the semi-darkness and facing all at 
once a world of semi-darkness. The doctors 
had gone away. Mrs. Flannigan watched the 
| patient within. 

“Mal!” The boy asked, crowding close and 

whispering, while he buried his face in her 
ginghamed arm. ‘‘What’s—what’s the matter 
| with Pa?” 
The boy knew, of course, that his father had 
| fallen from the scaffold on which he worked; 
| he had heard the men reciting that; but this 
question probed deeper. He felt a shudder 
| shake the wiry and toil-hardened, but to him 
always soft and tender, frame against which 
he leaned. 

“Tt’s—it’s Pa’s back!’ answered the mother, 
| her voice a broken whisper, her words vague 
and indefinite as if she somehow lessened the 








z : : calamity by not defining it. 
omfort on the por ch is just as But the boy’s mind was ae to know the 
: sos worst—the worst that all this gloom on every 
essential to good living as com- face portended. “Is it—is it broke?” he 
. ° appealed. 

fort inside the house. The mother’s answer was a sob, deep and 
far-reaching as if her lungs would confess all 

; { ‘ { re her grief in a single expiration. \ _ 
Ypsilanti Furniture is correctly de Something that felt like an icy dagger 
i pierced the heart of George Judson. A broken 
signed to make comfortable posture back! A dog of his had once sustained a 
certain. and its good looks add to the broken back. He knew the utter helplessness, 
; the utter hopelessness, of a creature with a 
attractiveness of every home broken back. Yet of his father such a calamity 
e seemed unbelievable. His father had been 


always to him the embodiment of towering 


The Ypsilanti line comprises all the usual strength. And now was he as helpless as the 

articles made of reed or fibre and many novel- puppy? Would he never fight the battle of 

ties originated by us. It is made in the largest bread for them again? Never chastise his 

factory in the world devoted to this type of sons again? George felt that he could take 

furniture. We will be glad to give you the a threshing every day of his adolescent life 

names of dealers in your city who sell Ypsilanti if only his father could be strong enough 
Furniture. to give it to him. 

His mother rose ay and went ent 

tears conquered, tear-blotches unconquerable. 

YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY She stooped and kissed her husband’s pain- 

IONIA, MICHIGAN dewed brow. 


“Courage, Mary, old girl!’ he whispered. 
“We got to bear it.” 

“T know,” she said, simply, mournfully, 
with eloquent resignation in every line of her 
face and pose. 


HE two boys were still crouching in sep- 
arate loneliness upon the porch, with just 
. the width of the mother’s body between them, 


for Jim had been there upon the other side of 


e her, leaning against her, too. 

“Jim,” said George in a husky whisper. 
“Where’s the lantern? I’m going to spade 
that cabbage patch tonight, so that when 
father looks out in the morning, he’ll see it’s 
done. re 
“Tl get Flannigan’s spade and help you,” 
proposed Jim with an astounding generosity 

of spirit. = 
George responded with like generosity. 
VL “Shucks, no, Jim! You've worke hard all 
Rb A. mt INTERIOR DECORATION §| days, Pm going to do it—alone.’ 


= tipad But. they did it together, and two tired 
INTO“YOUR HOME AT HOME brothers crept into their common bed to sleep 


Berke Hine Pemaes esti and cutchly re: MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL the sleep of utter weariness, sweetened by a 


nd leas- eee es : ee 
tre and satisfactions As necessary tor fq || LEARN AN AGREEABLE PROFESSION ff| sense of fraternal love that was new to 
Mii cae's Vom BeAr FicURE”: pan them 
By spuriagt each section of form’'it quickly Complete instruction wb correspone . , : i 
and independently adjusts Neck, Shoulders, , lence in the use of period styles, color A few days later came the inevitable council 
“Tied IR LS BOUL libs Nor rhs i ea rege Pi its harmony, composition, ete, Course in re Ps 
produae any woman's style, sisolor figure. I po Cc over ways and means. It was conceded that 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS Home Decoration for amateurs. Course Ke fais! : = 1 = d 
Remit $3. and wo will send you our} fi for professionals. Start’ any time. el amily ri ig would pay the doctors bial 
a o ible Ad- N AN VA 3 efue Pr 
fistable orm. Pay the palance of $12 Send for Catalog G eave a small nest-egg against the prover ad 
a e rate o a month. “ y a , = 
se caer re) | Te ae 
and w refund your $3. : ‘ ‘ s A . 
Order eat Form today or write Che i NEW YORK SCHQOL, of 1; : : ad me YE tt ti d ] ht d 
for Free Tlustrated Catalogue with ; INTERIOR DECORATION Jim seemed not to pay attention and sighte 
ACMI SALES CO” Dope, 6-0 out the open door with his slingshot. George’s — 
380 Throop Ave., Brdoklyn, N. ¥. IOl PARK AVE« NEW YORK CITY face wore a stubborn cast, although his heart | 


TS ee a was beating quickly. ate 
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“I can take i in akin and get some orders 
for rag rugs,’’ proposed the mother hopefully, 
and then she rested her pleading, expectant 
glance upon her sons, own brothers and yet 
so different. ‘You boys will have to quit 
school and go to work,’ she sighed. 

“Pm willing,” said Jim with an alacrity 
almost suspicious yet having a grateful sound 
to the ears of his parents. 

“Tm not!” declared the younger boy stub- 
bornly, with what seemed the first jarring note 
of selfishness that had been struck since an 
untoward accident had sweetened the unity of 
the home life. Hearing it, the bewhiskered 
face upon the pillow, whitening on cheeks and 
forehead under its coat of weathered tan, 
shifted abruptly, and the quick, close-set eyes 
of gray slanted their piercing, pain-shot beams 
upon the face of this youngest child who had 
spoken his rebellion with such studied reso- 
lution as if he had been a man. His mother’s 
lip quivered, and her startled, hurt eyes also 
es him. 

“Son!” she chided. 

“Oh, Ill help, mother,’ assured George 
with a worried look. ‘T'll help, Dad. Tl 
dig up as many dollars for the house every 
month as Jim will; only I won’t quit school. 
Tl get a paper route to carry in the morning; 
Til get another for the afternoon; I’ll work 
Saturdays.  I’ll find ways to earn money and 
to earn enough, but J won’t quit school.” 

(To be continued) 


For the Home Dress- 
maker 
(Continued from page 55) 


This dress would cost, in Canton crépe: 
5 yards of 40 in. Canton crépe at $4.50 





PRU AUC ue WEIR Iie aa cl Bishi Susans Se $22.50 
2% yards of 4o in. chiffon at $1.95 per 
RRP CARR R RS, eee ei cht celina «inane 4.38 
2% yards of 36 in. China silk for lining 
MEM OOU DET: VALCL. 6:22 Seycriuy cteie 4 austen 1.50 
8 yards narrow, twisted braiding for 
trimming at 20c per yard........... 1.60 
$30.00 


The same suit would be attractive made of 
white eponge with one line of navy-blue braid 
and a second twisted line of red braid, without 
the contrasting facings shown in the picture. 
Another good combination would be of yellow 
with white braiding. It would cost in eponge, 
at $1.45 per yd., with the additional braiding, 
about $10.50. 

The dress in the center of the page would be 
pretty in linen or one of the ‘Everfast”’ 
Suitings, an all-cotton material with a linen 
finish, which comes in very attractive fast 
colors. These “Everfast” fabrics have stood 
the most severe tests of weather, sunlight, and 
soiling and have retained their color, so they 
ate to be recommended. A dress of this 
character of tan or a soft green, with the front 

anel and collar and cuffs of white or beige 
Patiste would be very smart. 

Here again is a one-piece dress with a plain 
back, with the opening at the side front. This 
is just about as simple to make as a dress could 
be. ‘The back is cut on a lengthwise fold, and 
the two fronts are cut on the length of the 
goods, but ina shaped manner. The shoulder- 
seams and the under-arm seams are sewed and 

ressed flat and could be bound or pinked. 
The shaped front is then turned back half an 
inch and pressed flat. The same finish is 
given the slash and the bottom edge of the 
linen sleeve. The front panel and cuffs are 
tucked, and the lace or embroidery inserted, 
and then cut by the pattern in the shape called 
for. ‘These are then set in under the turned-in 
edge of the linen and stitched on the right side 
three-quarters of an inch back from the linen 
edge. The edges o~e then trimmed, and the 
raw edges of the panel and the raw edges of the 
linen are finished i in a flat manner by a seam 
binding. Batiste already tucked can be bought 






















PROTECTS 
AS IT CLEANS 


An efficient vacuum cleaner not only 
thoroughly cleans and renovates but 
by its gentle treatment of the fabric 
preserves the life of your carpets and 
rugs. The friction-driven soft bristle 
brush of the CADILLAC gently picks 
up the lint and threads without vio- 
“lence or injury to the nap, as exami- 
nation of the dust bag will prove. 
The CADILLAC protects as_ it 
cleans and stands for economical vae- 
uum cleaning. And there are attach- 
ments for cleaning everything in the 
home. Test a CADILLAC and make 
comparisons; you will then see what 
CADILLAC NAP INSURANCE 
really is. 


Write for literature and name of 
dealer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


ee ok 603 Fulton St. 
eee CHICAGO 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 76 Duchess St., Toronto 


ice for these advertisements in the big 
Sunday newspapers and 


Save Your Back 


with a 


CADILLAC 







‘Banish Dirt and Dust | i 
the Electric Vacuum | 
Lieanex Way 








Moore Push-Pins , 


%* Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers | 


To haxg up things 


THEAELITTLE SHOE | 


—has this message for you, 
style and comfort in the— 
Little Shoe. 


Astle auour dealer to show them 


foe 10% packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. See Page 97 ¥ 3 





Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


In using advertisements see page 4 141 
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A Protective—Not — 
a Corrective Shoe 


Tan Calfskin pedic specialists. — 
Black Kidskin=© - - ae oe 
White Buckskin . 


Lower in price 
than last year 
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BENNETT HOMES 

8080 Main St. 

No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed 


please find ata for 
Catalog No. 808. 


Name 
Number & Street or P. O. Box 


Town & State 


If interested only in standard 
length lumber and materials 
send for Bennett Mill Work Cat. 
alog 808M and save through 
our low Wholesale Prices. 


VT haa 









ROSLYN 
34 x24 ft. 


6 Rooms, Halls 
and Bath 


SAVE TWO-THIRDS 
OF ERECTING COSTS 


Save big money in lumber and labor costs. Have 
your new home to live in thirty to sixty days 
earlier. 


“Select a Bennett Home from the 60 artistic homes illustrated 


in the Bennett Book, with floor plans and descriptions. 
Bennett Homes come to you ready to erect without fitting, 
trying, sawing, cutting. They are complete with all lumber, 
lath, shingles, finishing lumber, doors, windows, frames, floor 
and interior trim, hardware, nails, flashing tin, paints, stains 
and varnishes. 

Clip the coupon or write today for free copy of the big Ben- 
nett Book. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO. Inc. 
8080 Main Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Better-Built 
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For the Home Dress- 
maker 


by the yard—zo in. wide for $5.75 per yard. 
1% yards will be required and can be used for 
additional cost of $7.30. 
This dress in linen would require: 
3% yards of 36 in. linen at $1.35 per yard . $4.73 
134 yards of 36 in. untucked batiste for 
trimming at 75¢ per yard... 2....4.- 1.32 
$6.05 
In eponge and batiste it would cost ap- 
proximately $6.40. 





Making an Evening Gown 


One of the predominant fashions of the 
moment is the dress which shows all-over 
embroidery or beading. This, of course, is a 
difficult thing for the home dressmaker to 
achieve, and therefore it is suggested that a 
very attractive effect could be made in an 
inexpensive way by the use of a figured and a 
plain material of the same color. In this 
evening dress, for instance, a figured georgette 
could be used for the main part, while the hem > 
and drapery and the band around the neck 
could be of plain georgette, matching the 
predominating color or the ground of the 
figured material. The pattern is closely 
perforated to show how the figured material 
is to be cut. The best way to join the twe 
materials would be to have them picoted 
together, if there is some one in the vicinity 
who can do it. If not, a narrow lace entre- 
deux could be used, but the picoting is much 
to be preferred. 

The diagram shows the simple way in which 
this dress is cut: A front and a back, with a 
belt of the plain material used only across the 
sides, and a sash of the plain material attached 
under this belt and hanging nearly to the floor 
depth at one side. If two sheer materials are’ 
picoted together to give this effect, it would be 
necessary to make the dress over a lining of 
the same shape, cut by the same pattern. 

If, on the other hand, the dress were made 
of crépe de Chine, with a lace over-dress, cut 
the crépe de Chine by the pattern from the 
neck to the hem and cut the lace inside the 
perforations, to take the place of the figured 
material. The lace could be entirely free: 
from the dress, its finished edge being used at 
the bottom edge, if possible, with the curved 
edge at the top picoted. These edges, however, 
instead of being picoted to the material to join 
them, would be entirely free from the under- 
dress, the picot being used merely as a smart 
finish. 

The dress opens on the shoulder and at the 
under-arm. The lining should open in the 
same place. If made of plain and figured 
georgette, over a silk lining, it would cost: 
214 yards of 40 in. figured georgette at 

$3.90 per yard... eg $7.88 
2 yards of 40 in. plain georgette at $2. 50 ; 

peryard. oc cet aia da ee 5.00 
34 yards of 40 in. foundation silk at $2.95 

per yard... f. ose. ae a eee 9.59. 

$22.47. 

If made of plain crépe de Chine a dress of 
this style would require 314 yards of material 
at $3.00 per yard and would be untrimmed. 
except perhaps for a flower at the belt, which 
is very smart indeed. The approximate cost 
would be $10.50. 

A lace over-dress would vary so in Pine 
that we give no estimate. 

These three frocks should fill many gaps ‘in 
a summer wardrobe and insure their wearers. 
being well turned out on almost any occasion.. 

_The frock with the matching coat, for in- 
stance, can do double duty, for with a coat it 
is a delightful outdoor costume, while without. 
the coat, the frock is quite light enough for 
an afternoon dance or party, when the coat 
could be slipped off. 

The evening dress, too, could be adapted 
for use as an afternoon or informal dinner 
frock, by adding loose, flowing sleeves of chif- 


fon or georgette. 





' A Chance for the Border- 
line Child 


(Continued from page 84) 


and colds,” kept the windows tightly closed 
at night when they were sleeping. And these 
little boys, because they had been denied the 
simplest heritage of all mankind, seemed 
doomed to frustrated living; But it was only 
seeming, for the public health nurse went to 
see Miss Sidney MacGuire, Secretary of the 
Los Angeles Tuberculosis Association, and 
within two days Buster and Buddy went up 
on a farm in the San Gabriel Cafion, where 
they at once began to know the meaning of 
an abundant childhood, 


The Way to Health 


Wrapped in blankets to keep the cold from 
their bodies, they slept at night in a screened 
dormitory with the fragrance of pines in their 
nostrils and the music of a mountain brook 
in their ears. They were up at daylight, 
when they learned for the first time in their 
lives that unless little boys’ muscles are made 
to work they can not grow strong and useful. 
After setting-up, exercises they felt the trickle 
of the shower-bath on their tingling bodies; 


Have Floors 
Pree tees | tls Your Boy Can’t Scratch 


and plenty of rich milk. Next they were turned 





out into the sunshine where, ee the ee One of these | Reel: -carved, THAT'S the use of, wortyin ee eaise all 
of a man who knows all about the games little ooh on SO SORA HT won your floors with DEGRAH and the child- 


boys should play, they were taught to play base- 
ball, to climb trees, to play marbles, and to do 
all the things every healthy boy in the world 
does naturally. At noon they ate a hearty 
meal of good, thick broth, of wholesome beef 
stew with plenty of carrots, potatoes, and on- 





buy. See your dealer. - ren won't injurethem, DEGRAH—the clear, 
transparent color varnish—is proof against 
rough treatment. Protects new floors—renews 
old ones. Makes marred woodwork and fur- 
niture good as new. 





ions. And always a glass of milk. At one ce Oe noe Cate If interested, write 
o’clock their warm blankets were called into use sheep's wool), Made in7 KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
again as they lay down on their cots in the coer) fer. zioers Furniture Hitt England Brooklyn N. Y. 


open air and rested for two hours. At. three 


there was play again, and sometimes a hike up 
vhe cafion where the director taught them the 
names of the flowers and the trees and some- 
thing of the habits of the little wood creatures 
they met on the way. At five o’clock there was 
supper—stewed fruit, a green vegetable, bread 


and butter, and more rich milk. At six, 
— It’s Waterproof 








story-telling for an hour and sleep out in the 
open with God’s air giving them breath. 7 
Buster and Buddy had been living this life 
on the open air farm in San Gabriel Valley just 
six weeks when I saw them last summer. SS ys hos es anne ee @ 
There was color in their cheeks, and they were | 2 S IW GG x 
gaining in weight. The doctor told me that, 
if they progressed as rapidly as they had in : A SS ie, CANDY INSTITUTE 
the six weeks they had been there, in six W e ddin Sion pee peeve erie, twa | We teach you all there is to know about. Candy Making 
months’ time they would reach their normal potent envelopes: rai tinaskacten: Conds greats San che eenaet Tight hae with Saat 
weight and height for their ages. While they G. OTT ENGRAVING COMPANY investment. Send for Booklet H. The Candy Institute, 
were at the camp the public health nurse was | 10038 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. | ELINOR G. HANNA, Principcl, 876A Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
helping the mother toward a more robust 
standard. At the Red Cross classes she was 
learning something of the importance of the 
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proper care and feeding of the children. With Sie ie oe ; 

the os of Nas apnea bureau st the ae i Super-quality 

Angeles Chamber of Commerce the father | § ~ i\ ie ° 

had found better employment. And through : FCurtains 

this well-rounded circle of altruistic endeavor | ¥ 4 : ae 

these little children were finding their way 

to’ a fuller destiny. 

There was a time—and that not so long ago Lowest Prices 

-—when the child whose cheeks should have 
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| bias. Economical in every way. 
| Insist on it at your store. 
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healthy, well-rounded maturity. Mothers, 
-ever since “the mist went up from the earth,” 

have fretted and feared and prayed over those 
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‘Onyx @ Hosiery 


‘““Pointex”’ 


‘To wear "Onyx Pointex” stamps one 
as fastidious in all that denotes the 
well dressed woman. 





Emery & Beers Company, Inc. Wholesale Distributors New York 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr.J. ceo Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
50-page catalogue free. Please address 
THR. HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 
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Re-decorate your home 
at very little cost 


To help you, Good Housekeeping’s Department of Furnishings 
and Decorations has issued the following folios and leaflets. 
The folios are fully illustrated and the leaflets, although not 
illustrated, are equally authoritative and helpful. 


Folios—25c each postpaid Leaflets—10c each postpaid 


[_] Stenciling Furniture and [_] How to Refinish Natural 
Fabrics at Home Wood Furniture 

[] Drapery Fabrics and Fash- [] List of Books on Interior 
ions for Doors and Windows Decorating and Allied Sub- 
[_] Lamp Shades You Can Make jects 

[| How to Equip the Ciothes [_] What to Put on the Mantel 
Closet and Sideboard 

(_] The Decorative Use of Slip 
Covers and How to Make 
Them 

[ |] How to Make Rag Rugs 

|_| How to Paint Furniture 





NOTE: Check those you want. 
Then fill in name and address 
below. Complete set of tensent 
postpaid for $2.00. 





Address 


Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 


119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Chance for the Border- 
line Child 


threatened either an early taking or chronic 
invalidism. But even when they came to see 
that tuberculosis is not hereditary and may be 
prevented by plenty of fresh air and sunshine, 
wholesome, well-cooked food, and» warm 
clothing, regulated rest, and clean surroundings, 
they were limited because of no way to insure 
these rightful legacies to the children of the 
poor. 

At a public conference in New York City 
last fall a leader in the foremost ranks of the 
medical fraternity said: “Twenty-five thousand 
children die annually from tuberculosis and 
kindred diseases. If these same little ones 
were permitted the free gifts of right environ- 
ment, fresh air, sunshine, wholesome food, 
and a proper. amount of rest, the figures of 
their mortality would be reduced to a cipher.” 

Speaking with the authority of searching 
investigation, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation declares that the annual mortality toll 
of this evil approaches 132,000 inclusive of 
adults and children, and it adds that if real 
preventive work were done among the children 
of each generation modern civilization would 
be relieved of one of its greatest curses. Fur- 
thermore, it proves its contention by quoting 
statistics for 1904, the year of its beginning as 
a preventive agency, when the number of 
deaths from tuberculosis was 202,000, and for 
subsequent years when the number gradually 
diminished. And- it defines this preventive 
work in much the same terms as the noted 
physician—the simple process of fresh air, 
good food, rest;-placing special emphasis for 
more and more fresh air camps for the border- 
line children, those little ones, who, born of 
tubercular parents, or underfed, underweight, 
and anemic, have come into the world not half 
sure of a welcome and not at all sure that they 
wish to stay. 

“Wherever,”’ maintains the bulletins of this 
association, “fresh air camps for the borderline 
children are established, the steady decline of 
tuberculosis is noted among the children and 
the adolescents.” And yet in spite of this 
announcement, so full of meaning for the 
future, but fifty cities in this country have as 
yet established these preventoria, as they are 
called, and only nine of these are permanent. 
Of the nine, only one is run as a part of a 
thorough working machine not only for de- 
tecting malnutrition and its attendant evils, 
but also for looking after these children until 
they are returned to a whole and healthy 
youth. This one is the Open Air Farm for 
Children in San Gabriel Cafion, twelve miles 
from Los Angeles, California. This farm is 
run under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Tuberculosis Association, but it is really the 
final curve in the circle of local effort to take 
care of the great number of pilgrims who come 
from the far corners of the country finding 
surcease from the evils that claim them. For 
although Los Angeles holds the highest death- 
rate from tuberculosis in the country, curiously 
enough, few of those who succumb are native- 
born Californians. 


Bringing Down the Death-Rate 


It was for this reason that ten years ago, 
when the death-rate of the county showed 
2,000 victims of tuberculosis, 400 of whom 
were children, the authorities combined in an 
effort to repel its advance and to care ‘ade- 
quately for the strangers seeking hospitality 
at their door. In 1920 such had been the . 
success of these efforts that less than one - 
thousand succumbed to tuberculosis in this 
section, and only 200 of them were children. 
Because of this fifty percent decline, the system 
by which it is accomplished is worth telling 
about, particularly in the way it was done and 
is still being done, for therein lies its basic 
efficiency. 

The Board of Health, the Board of Education, 
the City Charities, the County Supervisors, the: — 
Los Angeles Tuberculosis Association, the Jun-— 


Jor Red Cross, the Chamber of Commerce, and 


the Salvation Army have worked and given to- 
gether, not one claiming the gain or the glory, 
but all with one vision—the right of every 
child to sound health. Where one’s resources 
have come to an end, another is there waiting 
to contribute its share, and thus the true circle 
of benevolence is kept up continuously. 

I said that neither agency nor person claimed 
the credit for this achievement. But all those 
who have contributed toward its success point 
the finger of praise at Miss Sidney MacGuire, 
the Secretary of the Los Angeles Tuberculosis 
Association. Miss MacGuire was the first 
public health nurse in Los Angeles. During 
the ten years when she worked among the 
tudercular poor, more and more she saw that 
there should be a place where the borderline 
children could be given a chance for intensive 
recuperation. And so, five years ago, she took 
under her wing the twenty most serious cases 
of malnutrition in children which had come 
under her notice, and with but one volunteer 
helper anda very smallsum of money, she kept 
them through an entire summer at Long Beach. 
It was with them as if a miracle had been 
worked. Sleeping with the flaps of their tents 
open to the sea air, playing in the sunshine on 
the sand all day long, eating plenty of fat-and- 


tissue-building foods, drinking a quart of milk 


a day, they went home to their parents born 
anew. Many had been raised from feeble, an- 
emic, listless deficients to normal, healthy boys 
and girls. Even those who were yet under- 
weight had gained in strength and endurance. 


The City Takes a Hand 


The following summer the work had grown 
to such proportions that the Board of Super- 
visors turned over a construction camp in the 
Arroyo Seco near Pasadena to the Tubercu- 
losis Association. The latter’s funds were not 
sufficient for the needs of the preventorium, 
so the Junior Red Cross stepped forward with 
a donation of $5,000. The milk bills of the 


-camp were guaranteed by the Salvation Army. 


The Chamber of Commerce and the Los 
Angeles Board of Health promised further 
funds if the need for them arose. Here in one 
summer 220 children born to an anxious fate 
found a future free from worry. When they 
entered the camp they had little within them- 
selves to urge them to play hard, to eat well, 
or to feel life deeply. They were taught to 
play under the guidance of a playground 
director. Their lagging appetites were sharp- 
ened with properly balanced food prepared 
under a graduate dietitian. A trained public 
health nurse regulated their activities to the 
capacity, of their bodies. Sleeping in dor- 
mitories left open to the air and screened in 
only from the mosquitoes, their adventure 
in their first real summering was a subtle 
moment in the plan to make each generation 
better than the last, for one hundred healthy 
mothers and one hundred and twenty sturdy 
fathers were thereby assured to the future gen- 
eration. 

Three years ago this preventorium demanded 
greater development, and again it was moved, 
this time to a permanent stronghold in a 
meadowed, pine-clad cafion of the San Gabriel 
Mountains. The roster of children who found 
relief here during the summer months grew to 


figures far beyond four hundred. And now, 


because of the need and also because of the 
efficacy of the work, the camp is to be kept 
open straight through the year, alternating, 
as.it has always done, with one hundred and 
fifty girls for six weeks at a time and one hun- 
dred and fifty boys for the same period. When 


- these children are returned to their homes 


they are under the constant care of the school 
nurse and the tuberculosis authorities, and at 
the slightest hint of retrogression they are 
again sent to the camp. 

The routine of this’ Arcadia for the little 


children of the mist is a simple one. It could 
easily be carried out in any home. It is simply 


sleep, fresh air, good food, sunshine, exercise, 
and hard play when the body is ready for it. 
The children are taught to look after their 
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The Talisman 
of the Good Housekeeper 





The magic of science gives her 
Butcher's Boston Polish, whose 
touch restores the colors of her 
linoleums, keeping them bright 
andwe ar-resisting ;protects thesur- 
face and preserves the beauty of 
her furniture and fine woodwork; 
gives her floors a lasting luster of 
depth and richness. 








Readily applied ; does not catch 
the dust. overs scratches and 
heel-marks. Economical too—a 
pound covers 300 square feet! 











Look for the Orange Label. Send 25c for 
trial can of Butcher’s Boston Polish, if your 
dealer does not carry Butcher’s standard 
products. : 


Butcher's Taged Polish (Wax) 


is especially good for repolishing. 
Splendid for automobiles. 


Butcher's No. 3 Reviver re- 


stores the color of worn gray floors. 


BUTCHER POLISH CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mfg. for 
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Bathe with Bathasweet. 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. 





BATHA 


TRADE MARK REG. f F 
It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
Bathasweet. keeps the skin soft and smooth. 








% PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, and $1.00. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


The C. S. WELCH CO. Dept. G-H 


»  .™, Should be a 
oe is) healthy, happy 


.’.) growing baby if 


id) it has loving care, 
, proper food and 
a comfortable clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Sold only by us are the softest and smoothest for 


infants’ wear. ‘‘Non—Nettle” stamped every half 
yard on selvage except silk warps. 


We Send Free a Sample Case 
containing samples of flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, large lines of White Goods. 
Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. 


Also Illustrated Catalogue 
showing 36 styles of White Embroidered Flannels, 
Infants’ Outfits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, 
Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary articles 
for expectant mothers and the baby, and valuable 
information on the care of babies. 

ill add a complete set of 17 
For 25 Cents Modern Paver Patterns for baby’s 
first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO. , 343 Summit St.,Toledo,O, 
Estadlished in 1885. Known around the globe 
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Add more room to your home 
by equipping your porches with Aerolux Porch 
Shades. They shield you from hot sun and prying 
glances, give you cozy comfort, and the soft diffused 
light that’s easy on eyes. Durably built, beautifully 
finished, easily hung, won’t whip in wind, ventilate 
from top to bottom. 4 

Write for the “Book of Porches’’that tells 
how to get more good from your porch. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


2226 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


VENTILATING 


=PORCH SHADES= 
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"THERE'S this about Jack Tar Togs: Mothers can 
buy them with the absolute certainty that they 
will be good-looking until worn out. 

Their perfect tailoring keeps its lines; their tested 
fabrics keep their colors; and their irreproachable 
style will be just as smart two or three seasons from 
now as it is today. : 

Made from children’s size 2 years to women’s 
size 42—ready for your choice at a good store near 
you. Write us for Style Booklet and list of Jack 
Tar Dealers. Address Dept. H-2. 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO, - Baltimore, Md., U.S. A, 


Pathe) oy 4 
No. 3323 
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OULDN’T it make you happy to 
have a Baseball-outfit this Spring? 


Or a Camera 
a Tennis Raquet 
Boxing Gloves 
a Model Airplane 
a Doll that says ‘‘Mama’’? 


There are many other gifts listed in our new 
catalogue—dozens of articles that every boy 
and girl wants. 


Any or All These Gifts are Yours 
If you will give us a little of your spare time 
after school hours. 


Begin now—no experience needed—and win 
some of these rewards. 





We'll show you how. 


Write to: 
Department GH-4 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. 
119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Chance for the Border- 


line Child 


teeth; that the bath tub was not meant to be 
used as a coal-bin; to make their beds and to 


eat as they should. That is all. 


New York City, while not supporting a fresh- 
air camp as a part of its civic program, has a 
most interesting feature in its health work 
among the poor: the ferry-boat schools. There 


‘is always a clean sweep of fresh air across their 


decks where the children, wrapped in heavy 
sweaters and caps in winter and coolly clad in 
summer, sit at their desks for four hours each 


day. For one hour, immediately after 


the 


noon-day meal, they sleep on deck wrapped 


in heavy, woollen blankets. Under 


the 


direction of a trained nurse and a graduate 
dietician three meals are prepared each day. 
As limited as the work is, it is not limited in 
the good accomplished. Hundreds of little 
boys and girls from the tenement districts of 
New York have been turned back from a gray _ 
future into fields of perfect promise. When: * 
the children are entered they are immediately © 
weighed and their blood tested. Twice a sacri 
from that time they are gone over thoroughly, 
and if medical care of any kind is needed it is — 
given under the guidance of the city charities." 
Their condition is carefully watched, and if 

there is no immediate improvement, their diet 

is added to until their weight begins to increase. 

Many of these children have colds which have 

hung on for months, and it is surprising to see 

how quickly they are worsted under the influ- ~ 


ence of plentiful air and fat-building foods. 


A 


chart is kept of each child’s progress, and as 
soon as he attains a normal weight and his 
blood is red and rich enough and his nose and 


lungs in good condition, back he goes to 


the 


regular schools, and another borderline child © 


takes his place. 


In Boston, Massachusetts, St. John’s Guild 
suy.ports a quaint enterprise in the way of a 


full- rigged ship which puts out to 


sea 


every spring, summer, and fall, carrying as 
its cargo the little girls and boys who have 
fallen below par, or have never attained ie 
since birth, because their environment has 
cramped their spirits and stunted their bodies. 
Graduate nurses and medical experts are in © 
charge of the ship, and the treatment given 
them plus the invigorating sea air brings 
these little ones back to health in an incredibly 


short time. 
Other Open Air Camps 
Throughout the country various open 


air 


camps have been started with the hope of re- 
deeming as many as possible of those whose 
parents were tubercular or those whom pov- 
erty has touched with its dark wand. In 


Chicago, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 


Association has established day homes and 
schools for them. In Minneapolis the visit- 


ing nurses look after a number of thei 


em 


during the summer months only. In Bufialo 
and Ithaca, New York, Essex Center, Vermont, E 
and in numerous other cities there are day 


camps and preventoria, but they are for 


greater part carried on under philanthropic 


the 


auspices instead of being a part of the regular 
health and educational program of the cities 


themselves. 


Naturally this means that the funds and 
the. work are limited, whereas if the civic 
bureaus and the various philanthropic agencies _ 
cooperated and coordinated as exemplified in | 
Los Angeles, it seems that a complete circle 


could be achieved in which every child in 


the 


country who needed special care of this sort. 
could have it, day and night, summer and 
winter, until ill-health no longer threatened his =; 


future. 


The Children’s Open Air Camps are a 
splendid inauguration—and they have come 
to stay. The sooner they become a part — 
of the- community interest in every town 


and municipality, the sooner will that the 
fs 


lenium come when the evil known as 


white plague will have been” swept from ee 


earth-for all time. 


uy 
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Conserving Natural Gas 


(Continued from page 78) 


pricing natural gas, but in the future they will 
help to increase its price. As the price of 
natural gas goes up, more care will be exercised 
in its use, and much of the wastage that now 
occurs will be eliminated. However, it is far 
better to eliminate the wastage now and defer 
the time of increased cost. Of course, those 
now fortunate enough to have natural gas 
should be most vitally interested in its con- 
servation, but every individual in the United 
States who is dependent in any way on fuel, 
and we all are, should also be interested. When 
the natural gas supply is exhausted, the billions 
of heat units that are now supplied by it will 
have to be furnished from some other source. 
This will materially increase the demand for 
such fuels as oil, coal, and wood, and unques- 
tionably will eventually help to raise the price 
of these fuels to all of us. It has been esti- 
mated that the volume of artificial or manu- 
factured gas used in 1920 was about 320 billion 
cubic feet. To supply this tremendous amount 
it took approximately eight million short tons 
of bituminous coal, two million short tons of 
anthracite, two million tons of coke, and one 
billion gallons of gas oil. The natural gas used 
in the same period was at least twice as much 
as the artificial or manufactured gas. On the 
basis of the relative heat units in the two kinds 
of gases, approximately four times the equiva- 
lent of the amount of artificial gas was con- 
sumed in localities using natural gas. If you 
can imagine multiplying the vast quantities 
of coal, coke, and gas oil now used in making 
artificial gas by four, you will appreciate the 
tremendous drain on other fuel supplies that 
would be necessary to replace the natural gas 
with artificial gas. From this it is easy to see 
why all of us are interested in the conservation 
of natural gas whether we use it or not. 

Good Housekeeping Institute is interested 
in all big public movements for the betterment 
of mankind, and it is our function to present 
your point of view and keep it always to the 
fore in the councils of those who are forward- 
ing conservation and other similar beneficial 
movements. We strongly urge the adoption 
of efficient appliances for the use of natural 
gas and further urge the practise of economical 
methods and the elimination of waste in the 
household use of natural gas. 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 54) 

In speaking of the spring fashions last 
month, stress was laid upon the use of the cape, 
but no foreword of the summer would be com- 
plete without again mentioning its vogue. 
Not only is it worn on all outdoor occasions, 
sometimes as a wrap or else as a component 
part of dresses of Kasha cloth, tricotine, or 
tweed, but we find little silk crépe frocks 
shouldering their own responsibilities as to 
wraps, by swinging a cape from the shoulders. 
They may be long or short, cut on wide 
circular lines, or slender and straight, but the 
result is the same. They give a delightfully 
insouciant air to any frock. 

In summing up the summer modes, we can 
deduce the following facts: Skirts are longer— 
in the evening, not more than eight inches 
from the ground, with drapery or panels 
touching the ground; for street wear, a little 
shorter, averaging say ten inches from the 
ground and a bit shorter for the younger girls, 
Colors used alone or combined with almost 

_ primitive brilliance in both indoor and-outdoor 

clothes. The combination of two fabrics and 

-two colors. The return of the suit to favor, 
and the vanishing of the low-cut evening gown 
except for the most formal occasions. 

The small hat still holds first place for street 
wear and for sports, while the large hat is used 
for the more formal occasions of the afternoon. 
As long as we motor and dance and play games, 
a large hat finds a limited place. 





ndividualism ~ 
in Good furniture 


The Breakfast Room 


"THIS unique breakfast set—delightful 

in the charm of its lines and decora- 
tions—would be an interesting addition to 
your home. 


Every piece of Elgin A. Simonds Com- 
pany Furniture has Individualism, whether 
it be a period model, a reproduction of 
some historic chair or one of these original 
and interesting creations. 


What furniture is in harmony with the | 


furnishings of your home? 
ment of Interior 
help you with any problem. 


Our Depart- 
will gladly 
Write us 


Design 


direct or through your dealer. 


Send for our helpful Booklet ‘‘G”’ on 
Furnishing your Home. 


Dis 
OT ‘A. Simonds 
Manufacturere he tare 


YRACUGE.N.Y. 
NewYork Boston CHICAGO 


* 


APP 144 cup Minute Tapioca, % cup sugar, pinch 

salt, to 3 cups hot chocolate or cocoa, made 
proper strength for drinking. Boil in doub!e boiler 
15 minutes, stirring frequently. Remove from fire, 
flavor with vanilla. Serve cold. with sugar and 
cream. If a thinner consistency is desired, 4 cups 
of hot chocolate or cocoa may be used. 


An all-year Dessert 


Chocolate Minute Tapioca 





It is made of purest 
tapioca flour, thoroughly steam-cooked under ideal 


Serve Minute Tapioca often. 


factory conditions. It has a delicate flavor and is 
easily digested. Jt requires no soaking. Cooks thor- 
oughly in 15 minutes. Always sold in the red pack- 
age with the blue band. Send for free Minute Cook 
Book and folder of new receipts. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 35 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


In using advertisements see page 4 147 





W hatcombinesgreater 
attractionsthan dainty 


tissue gingham and 
organdy? The white 
organdy folds at the 
side of this frock have 
been so arranged that 
they will not crush, but 
always remain crisp 
and unruffled. In blue, 
brown, red, heliotrope 


and black. 
No. 1559 Sizes 16-20 
—36-46 - $9.75 


Frocks 


Happily 
Different 


(QUEEN MAKE dresses have 
the distinguished line, the 
little-touch-with-a-dif- 
ference, that every woman 
knows spells style. 

They charm you on every 
note from the allure of cool 
linen to the crisp and whole- 
some loveliness of fine 
gingham. 

They are “tubable” not once 
but every tubdayandemerge 
fromeach washingasfreshas 
the day you first saw them. 


TRADE MARK 


wasH WorESSES 





The leading stores of the country sell “(QUEEN MAKE” 
dresses. If your store does not have your choice send us 


a money order and 


we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for attractive booklet D showing many other styles. Mailed free. 
“THE HOUSE OF QUEEN MAKE”, 102 Madison Ave., New York 











Tar or Cedarized— 
12 sheets to the roll, 
each sheet 40 x 48 
for lining drawers, 
trunks, wrapping 
blankets, etc. 






56 Vesey Street 
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“I put our Winter Clothes away in— 


* WHITE TAR 


GARMENT BAGS 


and keep them safe from moths, 
miceand dust,’? says Mrs. Com- 
mon -Sense-Good-Taste. ‘ White 
Tar Bags are the kind I insist upon 
getting. They are strongest, and 
take up very little space with three 
garments in -each bag, each gar- 
ment on its own hook. 

Thoroughly brush and air every- 
thing and pack in White Tar Bags. 
Thatis real clothes life insurance.” 
6 Sizes—75 cents to $2.10 


OTHER WHITE TAR PRODUCTS 


and 


White Tar i 
White Tar Paper— Naphthalene —— 7 & | 


Flakes 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send price 
and bags will be delivered, charges prepaid. 
Write for Booklet 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 





3 Garments to a bag— 
each on a separate hook 


White Tar 
Moth Balls 












April 20°27 


Is Good Housekeeping Week. 
Wont you tella friend about Good 
Housekeeping? (See Page 183.) 
















































New York City 





The Brand Name for Quality Notions 


HE Gem of Niagara 

brand hooks and eyes, 
safety pins, snap fasteners 
give perfect service. Easy 
to use, rust-proof, orna- 
mental, special finish. Will 
not rust or stain delicate 
fabrics. 





[Ff your dealer is not yet 
supplied, send us his name 
and send us 10c per card per 
as many cards of the Gem 
of Niagara hooks and eyes, 
safety pins and snap fasten- 
ers as you may want sent 
you by mail prepaid. 


Ze RANCI 


MFC. CO. 








FRANCIS MFG.CO. ‘ 
Niagara Falls, N.Y... ~ 


Famous for Fine Notions for Over a Quarter Century 





‘another story, while we are concerned here 
only with the struggle that is on and the great _ 
we 


Restless India 


(Continued from page 39) 


Slowly Europe turned from real religion to 
militarism. The power of the spirit gave way 
before the slash of the sword. There was 
sword-loyalty to a physical church—but it was 
militarism and conquest and power that were 
the ruling passions of the age. 

All that science could give, all that invention 
could offer, were added to military ambitions. 
Then came the seventeenth century with its 
great land discoveries, with its new route 
to India. This was the age of expansion and 
far-away conquest. ; 

India and the East had not kept up with the 
rest of the world; they had not exchanged 
their gentle religion for a military philosophy; 
they had not enrolled science and invention 
on the side of the god of war. Religious and 
class differences had weakened their powers of 
resistance and defense, and so they fell easy 
prey to the iron-shod war-horses of white men 
who killed and conquered to the inspiring tunes 
of sacred songs. ae 

Portugal, France, and England came, and 
as England drove each by turn from all the 
seven seas, she drove them from India. Little 
by little her great East India Company dug 
deeper and deeper into the heart of this half- 
continent. By playing one religion against 
another, one native prince against another, 
one class against another—by her famous 
“divide and rule” policy—she slowly gained 
control over the greater part of the country 
and its 300,000,000 people. 

India made one terrible, brutal, yet heroic 
effort to check and break the growing power 
of Britishers—the Indian Mutiny in 1857— 
but lack of any national or color consciousness 
and of any fighting organization doomed the 
revolt to failure, and white soldiers put it down 
as harshly as white men always put down the 
revolt of their slaves. And then the East 
India Company was replaced by the British 
Government, and in 1877 the Queen of 
England chose for herself the title of Empress 
of India, and the Indian Ocean became a 
British Sea, and the India that had withstood 
a score of conquests and invasions, with fifty 
centuries of history behind her, became a 
British possession. 

For sixty-five years England has _ sent 
thousands of her finest to rule India—io rule 
India. They ended the religious and inter- 
necine wars; they established western courts of 
justice; they brought honest administration 
and much of efficient government; they built 
railroads and wide streets and western homes; 
they established western universities where the 
thousands of petty government clerks and 
native helpers might be trained in western 
traditions—but they forgot to establish schools 
for the poor, ignorant vyot or the city workers. 
They ruled India—and India paid to be ruled; 
paid it all, from the magnificent salary of the 
Viceroy, to the last shilling that Mulvaney 
and Ortheris drew. 


The Right to Freedom 


And now she is tired of being ruled and 
paying for it besides. That’s the prologue 
that brings us up to the dramatic action of the 
present; that’s all that one needs to know of 
the India of yesterday and the whys and 
wherefores leading up to the unrest of today. 
There are no mysteries, no deep secrets about 
this growing revolution against foreign rule in 
India. It is simply that men—brown. men, 
born with other traditions and other cultures— 
want the right to govern or misgovern them- 
selves. They are tired of being the under- 
dogs—the social inferiors of their white rulers. 
They want to run their own affairs their own 
way. And certainly as regards the dramatic 
story of this determination for self-government, 
it doesn’t matter in the least whether they can — 
govern themselves as peacefully, efficiently, 
and cheaply as the British have done; that is 


battle that is to come. s) Fee 





Those were terrific days following the great 
Mutiny. “Indian nationalism was almost 
inarticulate; then little. by little it began to 
lisp and to think and talk—and now it has a 
voice that can shout straight into the wind of 
British rule and be heard around the world. 

The first real step toward establishing a new 
national consciousness was made in the for- 
mation of the Indian National Congress some 
thirty-five years ago under the inspiration of 
such great-visioned Indians as A. M. Bose and 
Sir P. M. Mehta with the assistance of a 
handful of English liberals led by A. O. Hume 
and Sir William Wedderburn. At the start 
both Hindu and Mohammedan leaders were 
in the Congress, but the old ‘‘divide-and-rule”’ 
tactics were used, and shortly there was a 
break, the Mohammedans withdrawing to 
form their own Moslem League. 

Slowly the consciousness for self-government 
spread over India, thrilling the imagination 
of brave men. A march of leaders wrote their 
names forever in Indian history—the gentle, 
moderate Gokhale, the fighting revolutionary 
Talak, and a score of others. The year 1906 
saw the birth of the Swadeshi movement in 
favor of the buying of home goods and the 
boycott of all foreign goods, and within two 
years its influence was so felt that the Morley- 
Minto reforms followed. But these gave only 
passing satisfaction, and the cry for more and 
more self-government became just that—a 
ery that would not and could not be stilled. 


Gandhi Came Back With the War 


And then the great war came, and with it 
came Gandhi. I don’t know which will prove 
of the greater importance to India. The war 
brought Gandhi back from South Africa, where 
for almost a quarter of a century he had been 
fighting against tremendous odds for the 
betterment of the terrible conditions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of contract Indian laborers 
—called ‘indentured laborers”—working there 
for British and Boer masters. And the war 
brought new consciousness and new visions 
and new sense of power to millions of common 


_Indians. 


- It brought new magic words to thrill men 
with, and new hopes to inspire them, and new 
hates to make them battle. It brought the 
great, powerful Mohammed Ali eternally 
mouthing his “Khalifat wrongs” and prodding 
his 70,000,000 Moslem brothers to hate and 
revolt. 

It brought a woman’s movement—a demand 
that the ties of home tradition should be broken 
and that Indian women fighting for nationalism 
should be rewarded from their own efforts by 
new freedom for themselves. This gentle 
Mother Gandhi personified that. 

But, of course, most important of all, it 
brought this wonderful little figure in the 
homespun garments, with his great dream of 
spiritual, non-violent revolt. And here were 
the three great personalities of India stepping 
out from this train that early morning in Cawn- 
pore, and slowly making their way through 
these thousands of cheering worshipers. 

It was a cross-section of the whole life of 
India that met them there that morning. The 
Indian reception committee had requested 
that there be no ovation at the station when 
the party arrived, but they had come just the 
same—eight thousand of tired, hopeful New 
India. Mostly they were clerks and workmen 
in their plain, white robes, but here and there 
you could glimpse some beggar in his bit of 
sackcloth and again some merchant or pro- 
fessional man in rich robes or European clothes. 
And they were not merely curious to catch a 


. glimpse of the man whose name is on every 
tongue in India; they were worshipers come 
’ to do honor to their Saint, to the only one who 


had thrown great hope and great promise 
into their hearts. . 

After all Gandhi 7s a great part of the Indian 
revolution, and one must understand Gandhi 
if he would know what this revolt is. Born 
of upper middle-class parents, this man, who 


_today is thrilling a quarter of a billion people, 
was sent as a young man to study law in 
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The hat shown, 
a beautiful mil- 
an, trimmed with 
silk ribbon, 
$3.50 (comes 
in various 
colors). 


ican Lats an Cirls~ 


of all ages 










ON \b ~—~for Spring 
a and Summer 








This label, in gold, is on 
the purple silk lining of 
every Priscilla Dean 
Hat. [tis your assurance 
of superior quality at 
moderate price, 







MART styles, alluring colors, exquisite 
workmanship feature the distinctive 
Spring display of Priscilla Dean Hats 
for Girls. And yet, with all their excep- 
tional quality, they cost no more than ordi- 
nary hats. Every hat is a beauty, every price 
a delightful surprise. And the range of 

. head sizes is complete for all ages—for the 
little lady of six to the miss of eighteen. 
Look for the Priscilla Dean Hat label in the 
hat you buy—the gold label on the rich 
purple lining — you will be glad you did. 






for this attractive 
Style Book, ‘Hats 
for Girls”’—sent free 
upon request! And 
with it we will send 
you the second of 
the charming 
series of “Stories 
forLittle Ladies,’ 

















Be sure to see the superb Spring display at the store that 
sells Priscilla Dean Hats for Girls. Advertisements in 
your local newspaper will tell you which store it is; 
we'll tell you when you write for our Style booklet. 





A shower of Dennison confetti and serpen- 
tine to speed the bride and groom! And to 
make the occasion complete, why not use 
Dennison boxes for the wedding cake and 
Dennison crepe paper for the wedding bells? 


Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘‘The safest way, the doctors say.”’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring ear, Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent pareel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 N. State St. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 


Ten cents brings you ‘‘Art & Decoration.”’ Write to 
DENNISON, Dept. B5, Framingham, Mass. 





In using advertisements see page 4 149 
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Simply insist on Trying the Washer /; 
with the Different Wringer Wy 


i 
A few minutes in the Coffeld tub and your clothes are sweet {/ 
and clean—really clean. “a | 
Then—through the wonderful Coffield Wringer to rinse, to | 
blue, to basket. (Three-fourths of the work). | 


See this different wringer with “touch o’ thumb” 
water shutter and stationary drain boards. Count 
the many other conveniences that mean so much 
to every housewife and are exclusively Coffield’s. 

Before you get any washer—try the Coffield. Let 
us arrange it with your Washday Smile Shop. 
Write today for our helpful booklet. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 
Lode DAYTON, OHIO 


Producers of Washday Smiles for 
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* The Penberthy : 
Washing Machine Drainer 
Mei attaches to any threaded faucet. It 












. PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 
1220 Holden Ave., Detroit, Mich., Windsor, Ont. 


Dye any Garment 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 





Fach package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything like new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes”’—then perfect home 
dyeing is guaranteed, even if you have never 
dyed before. ‘Tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to dye is wool or. silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
Diamond Dyes never. streak, fade, ‘or run. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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You can now geta Coffield Washer 
> for less than before the war. 
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where or sent postpaid, 30 
Payson’s Indelible Ink Co., 22 


Eighteen Y ears 


Con- 
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it is quickly identified 
with Payson’s Indelible 








Paris 
inspires the 
summer mode 


If you want to know 
the real out-and-out 
summer fashions, see 
June Good Housekeep- 
ing. Many pages of 


Away 


if marked 
Ink. For 


eliminates the back breaking work nearly a century housewives have 
of filling or draining your machine ee relied on Payson’s to safeguard 
or te by oepae mt eno ens It clothing and laundry pieces. It will 
operates quickly by city water pres- * 
sure, Wrice $2.85. 50c extra for not spread, fad¢ BAYSONS 

r “ap Adapter if you have smooth faucets. or Wash out. At N 
Aste your dealer. stores every- l 


ce 
6 Henshaw Ave., Northampton Mass. 


cool, summery frocks, . 


delightfully illustrated. 
Out May 20th, 








Restless India : 


England. With his studies. finished he re- 
turned to practise in India, but shortly was 
sent by his law firm to take care of a case in 
South Africa. 

He had finished his work and was on the 
point of embarking for India when the condi- 
tion of the Indian contract workers there was 
vividly brought to his attention. Imme- 
diately he gave up all thought of returning 
and threw himself into the fight to improve the 
conditions of his poor countrymen. 

It was a fight that extended for the best 
part of twenty-five years, and more than a 
little of that time this thin, gentle-spoken, little 
lawyer was in prison and disgrace. But he 
held fast to his fundamental belief in British ~ 
justice. When the Boer war came along, 
he organized an ambulance corps and gave 
active service for the British cause. 

With the outbreak of the Great War he was - 
just arriving in London, and he immediately 
arranged the organization of an Indian Am- 
bulance Service. With this completed™he » 
departed for India and during the whole war” 
warmly supported the’ British cause, aiding 
recruiting, etc. At the same time he gave 
himself fully to Indian labor abuses, always 
striving to help common India. oo) 

Through it all he kept alive and burning his’ ~ 
belief in the sureness of British justice. While ° 
radical. Moslem leaders bitterly assailed the 
war against Mohammedan Turkey, and while 
certain extreme Hindus advised against giving 
any assistance to Britain in her time of need, 
Gandhi pleaded for full cooperation with the 
promise that with the war ended Britain would 
repay India for the men and money and heart ~ 
she had given. ; ; 


Gandhi Tells His Story 


I am going to let Gandhi tell the rest of his 
story himself. Two hours after I saw him 
arrive at the station I sat in a small room in 
an Indian home with him. ‘There was only ~ 
one chair in the room, and he insisted that I 
sit on it while he squatted barefoot and tailor « 
fashion at my feet. On the floor, in a semi- ~ 
circle about us, sat a score or more of his ~ 
faithful followers. Just before Gandhi had. - 
come into the room one of them had asked me 
if I would mind their being present; they 
wanted to feast their eyes upon their Saint. 

Gandhi talked of great things in a small, 
gentle voice: and he looked at me, frankly and 
honestly, out of eyes that were deep with pity 
for his fellowmen and burning bright with a 
great, true purpose. It is only with difficulty 
that I can recall now his odd, shaven head, his” 
hollow cheeks, and his wide mouth with half 
the teeth gone. 0 : 

“T fought within myself to hold fast to this 
great faith I had in the justice of the British 
Empire,” he went on in his low voice. “But 
instead of giving us something real and gen- 
erous after the war, they brought torward the | 
half-hearted reform bill that gave us only the- 
cheapest imitation of self-government and 
home rule. And even while these things were 
being discussed the Punjab disturbances broke 
out, ending with the awful massacre in Jallen- 
wala Bagh in Amritsar, when General Dyer 
fired into an unarmed meeting of Indians, — 
killing four. hundred and injuring one thousand 
more. No one can dream how awful that 
was. It. was like sinking a knife into the 
unprotected heart of India. my > “ 

“And yet I still held faith. The home 


-government, the Parliament, I was certain 


would make restitution. Instead, I saw the 
House of Lords and many members of the 
House of Commons further insult India by © 
defending Dyer, while both here and in 
England a great fund was raised for him, and _ 
he was made a hero, And then I could no ~ 


longer hold faith. , ; rata 
| “At first I thought the legislative reforms _ 
|, might work some good, but now the scales 
|] | have dropped: from my eyes, and I see them | 
| as only a death-trap. So I started-my cam- 
paign for non-violent non-cooperation. India 


=. 





has a population of more than 300,000.000, 
while there are less than 100,000: English here. 
If we simply do no work with this 100,000, if 
we in no way cooperate, if we do not buy the 
goods they make or sell, if we do not work for 
‘hem, if we have absolutely nothing to do with 
them or their government, they must bow 
before the force of our spirit. They auto- 
matically must either leave India or satisfy us. 
And they can satisfy us only by full self-govern- 
ment, by rewriting the Turkish peace terms to 
give fair treatment to the Moslems of the 
world, and by granting full reparation for the 
Punjab crimes. If they do not, we will go on 
and on with our non-violent non-cooperation 
and our boycotts, and eventually they must 
do what we wish. 

“Tf there is violence, it will be because the 
government takes oppressive measures against 
us,’ he went on, “Unquestionably there is 
serious danger that a movement of this kind 
may get out of hand, but if we had not captured 
India with this non-violence idea, some one 
- would have thrilled the millions by promises 
from violence. So we are going straight ahead 
as bravely and uncompromisingly as we know 
how; we are not going to be stopped, and from 
winning through the strength of our spirit we 
will gain strength and virtue for ourselves. 

“One thing is certain—we are not going to 
stop. We are trying to win by non-violence, 
and if that fails the consequences will be too 
terrible to contemplate. But even terror and 
anarchy will be better than the present effemi- 
nate, emasculated, beaten condition of the 
India of today.” 


The Progress of the Program 

All that was spoken a little over a year ago— 
but there is no word of it to amplify even now. 
Gandhi’s program marches straight ahead; 
there has been no weakening in the lines, and 
on the other hand no wild assaults of unbridled 
violence. 

At the last All-Indian Congress—following 
1916, the Moslem League and the Indian Con- 
gress have met in a great All-Indian Congress— 
held the end of December, 1921, Gandhi faced 
a determined plea for the adoption of violent 
revolutionary methods. But he held firmly to 
his leadership and again carried the Congress 
to support his views of winning freedom and 
independence through his great spiritual non- 
violence, non-cooperation revolt. 

But these are hectic days for India. One 
of the great leaders, Lajput Rai, widely known 
here in America, lies in prison in his native 
city of Lahore for alleged seditious utterances. 
The fighting Mahammed Ali and his brother 
Shakut Ali both are in prison charged with 
working to disrupt the loyalty of the native 
Indian troops. C. R. Dass and his wife, 
leaders in the Bengal district, are likewise 
incarcerated for seditious speeches. 

So far Gandhi has been unmolested—prob- 
ably for fear of open revolution if he should be 
touched. Except in the City of Calcutta 
there was no violence resorted to during the 
visit of the Prince of Wales—other cities 
showing their displeasure by merely boycotting 
the programs and closing their shops and 
refusing to work during the days of the visit. 

If. anything, the fear that his movement for 
non-violence may turn into a wildfire of 
violent revolt has checked the natural pro- 
gression of Gandhi’s plan. Recently cable 
advices announced that he was limiting his 
efforts for the moment to making effective his 
boycott against all foreign goods, realizing 
that the Indian masses were not yet ready to 
undertake a campaign of peaceful spiritual 
disobedience against the British Government 
in India. This full plan includes non-payment 

-of taxes, withdrawing from the army, and 
actual law breaking and government dis- 
obedience. 
' And these will come—probably only too 
soon—and in the meantime Gandhi arouses the 
millions by his plea that India become herself 
again; that she buy nothing, wear nothing, use 
nothing, of foreign make, that she revive her old 
hand looms and weave her own cotton cloth. 

The little Mother of India who rides and 
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SOx FOR.) Oks Re ~* 
Re trerciie Cuties give a well- a 


dressed look to your girl or boy. : 
Besides the dainty pinks and @ ays ‘ it . 
blues, there are gay greens and scarlets, — 




















Exclusive patterns 


gold and turquoise—a rainbow of colors and colorings. 
» . : —no seams {0 in- 
ae blended in a wide variety of jure the Fert. 
—extra weight and 
aey tops. Strength. 


There are three qualities—Cotton, Mercerized 
and Art Silk—all moderately priced. 


Three-quarter length, mercerized, for larger 
boys and girls, and for the baby, soft, long hose. 


Ask in your local shops for Randolph Cuties. 
Trade Mark on Every Pair 


RANDOLPH MILLS 
Philadelphia 


IE. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents 
New York City 
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Bassinet, Crib, Play-Pen 


—All in One—-Cost of One— 
















Labor Saved 


Consider how much a Widdie- 
Koop will mean to baby’s comfort ae Toe i on Wash Day 
and content; to saving mother’s . = < =] se : : 
cheerfulness and strength, AM AP hs Sf with a- Hill 
Endorsed by _thousands—par- = b \S Clothes Dryer 


ents, doctors and nurses, Used ie we 
pe and night, ee and ep, 4 . soon pays for 
indoors and out, birth thru four < oe” \\l &By a ie ee 
or five years, Folds to carry; SS : the small m1 
wheels anywhere; easily adjusts ; tial cost. 
a ‘ eer ees) ; and 
child’s growth, rice lowered. A 
genuine oroe sow panel afford * “HILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER 
. to overlook. Write for Free Book. 
= y 
Meh a RTM PERIEC CO. is built, to Ae peng Sulisteneal 
. » « 3 rar 
430 Central Avenue Rochester, N. Y® convenient, asiy s¢ t up m= yard, 
Seo standard Kiddie-Koop at Top removable leaving lawn clear and 
stores—also Junior, costs less be- sightly. Folder “C”’ illustrates and 
cause smaller, and fewer features. o i . * TXT! s 
describes in detail. Write for it. 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE 
IDDIE- -KOOP HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 


48 Central St. 3 3 Worcester, Mass. 


BABY. DIMPLES aMaleQuali 
Sis a ee Soc Bk se, 


HE safety pin 

that’s absolutely 

safe. Covered spring 

and a sure-grip shield. 

Rustproof protection for 
baby and his clothes. 








For sale at all good stores. Nickel, 
black and gold plated. 10c¢ a card. 


Samstag & Hilder Bros. 
1200 Broadway N. Y. City 


Sole a the while” 
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Its six to one~ 


and half a dozen to the other in 
choosing between ordinary house 
paints. But U.S. N. Deck isn’t 
an ordinary house paint. It got 
its training and reputation on 
the storm battered decks of ships 
where most paints would lie 
down and quit in no time. 


Home-owners themselves 
were the ones who discovered 
how saving it was to use this 
long-lasting paint inside and out, 
upstairs and down. They want- 
ed it in every possible shade and 
color. And got it, too, without 
sacrificing one drop of wearing 
quality. 

Besides sturdiness, beauty and 
washability, it’s easy to apply, 
covers a lot of surface, and 
dries hard over night. 

Try it yourself on the nursery 
walls or that pantry floor. I'll 
bet you a good spring bonnet 
you'll never use any other paint 
if you can help it. And you’ll 
win if you lose the hat. Write 
me how it comes out: care of 
The Billings-Chapin Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE PAINTER ; 


DECK PAINT 


_ 4 
9/7) 
Universal Paint 
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Restless India 


works and dreams with him weaves the cloth 


for the simple garments they both wear. 
Thousands of other Indian women are doing 
the same thing today. They are taking their 
places in the fighting lines along with their 
husbands. 

And this is of tremendous importance to the 
New India. It means that there will be a 
New Woman in this New India—a thinking, 
acting, independent woman, no longer willing 
to be the submerged, shut-in head of the 
household, but a woman ready to take her 
place of equality in the real world. 

They are fighting for this right, .as yet 
probably only half-knowingly. Today they 
are only thrilled with the new consciousness of 
nationalism; tomorrow they will be inspired 
with the consciousness of their own individual 


| rights. 


While I was in Bombay I was told of the 
marriage of two wealthy high caste Hindus. 
Before the elaborate ceremonies the bride gave 
to the “cause” all her jewels and ornaments 
and chose for her wedding gown a plain, white, 
cotton garment that she had made on her own 
loom. She was doing this for India, but she 
isn’t going to stop there. She will be equally 
brave when the time comes to break the shack- 
les of tradition that make her a half-slave. 

Moslem women are lifting the purdah that 
covers their faces and blinds them to the 
beauties of free womanhood. Old India is 
dying. Gandhi, the great dreamer, is thrilled 
with the hope that he can call back the simple 
days of centuries ago, before the winds of a 
new civilization and culture blew across its 
great acres—but it is a futile dream> A dif- 
ferent India is coming forth, an India that will 
choose the things of the West that it cares to 
take. 

England can give India little, but India can 
take much from England. The men of India 
can give the India women little, but they will 
take what liberties and freedom they care to 
from the men of India. 

It is an old bit of philosophy and yet one 
that is important if one would understand the 
heart of these great revolts of the ancient East. 
The very striving of peoples makes them fit for 
the thing they strive for. The dream and the 
fight for Korean independence makes these 
dying Koreans worthy of independence ‘The 
striving and daring for new life against British 
rulers: makes these millions of Indians worthy 
of that new life. And this consciousness of 
nationalism will bring new consciousness—a 
knowledge of brutal, stupid castes and classes, 
of great industrial wrongs. The brave willing- 
ness of the women of India to join their men 
in the great struggles that are to come is but 
preparing them for their own social advance- 
ment. 

Editor’s Note: March toth Gandhi was himself 
arrested, and thrown into prison. As we go to 
press, the British Cabinet is split wide open over 
the situation in India. What seems to be a crisis 
has been reached sooner than any one expected. 


-Stucco and Stone 


(Continued from page 75) 


penetrations that the interest of the composi- 
tion will offset the absence of those features of 
embellishment to which the eye is accustomed 
in houses constructed of other materials. 

The Long Island house shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is an excellent example 
of stucco on hollow tile construction. That it 


| possesses well-defined charm of style is plainly 


to be seen.. The process by which this charm 
was arrived at consisted in taking one of the 
traditional modes of informal and picturesque 
character as a basis and adapting it to an 
expression in stucco, accepting the stucco not 
as a substitute for something else, but as a 
material able to stand upon its own merits and 
endowed with its own distinctly individual 
qualities deserving of an independent and 
vigorous development. It will be observed 








He Built Up 
a Business of 


His Own 


Lloyd G, Hall of 
Nebraska is only one 
of the enterprising 
young men who are 
making big money 
by our plan. Our 
liberal bonuses bring 
him a regular salary 
in addition to his 
commissions. 


Use Your 


Spare Time 


A few hours a day 
will bring you splendid 
results in the same 
field. if ayot ‘are - “a 
young man or woman 
anxious to go to col- 
lege, or the Mother or 
Father of a family with 
constant demands on 
your purse for “extra 
money,” our plan will 
enable you to ‘get what 
you want. The work is 
pleasant, dignified and 
worth while—and you 
will be representing 
the largest publishing 
house in the country. 


Mail it today! 


AGENCY BUREAU 


International Magazine Company 


119 West 40th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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A real letter from a typi- 
cal-Ohio Cleaner owner. 


~ The Woman 
Without Servants 


Trenton, N. J. 

“Household help is easier to get now, 
but I try to do as much of my own 
work as I can. Servants are careless 
and seldom thorough. The greatest 
thing I ever found to lighten housework 
is the cleaner. your company makes. 

“T just dust a room, let it settle, then 
run my Ohio over the floor coverings. 
The Ohio gets everything, even lint 
and also cleans corners perfectly. The 
attachments are just right for clean- 
ing upholstery and hangings. 

“T claim to my friends that the Ohio 
is the lightest and most strongly built 
cleaner. When they have to get their 
cleaners fixed; and mine always works, 
they agree. I think it is because the 
Ohio has a good turning brush and 
strong suction, where other makes have 
not got both. 

“While housecleaning is never a 
pleasure, the Ohio with its smooth suc- 
tion and automatic switch, certainly 
does make it an easy task. Your agent 
here in Trenton has a sign “Easy to 
run—easy to pay for.’ Both are true. 
I paid for mine on the installment plan, 
and found it very easy.” 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Name and Address on Request.) 

Write us for complete description, 


_ name of dealer nearest you, and 
the Ohio divided payment plan. 


ell 
LECTRIC 
CLEANER. 


The United Electric Company 
1302 Eighth St., N. E. CANTON, OHIO 


84 Chestnut St. * 
TORONTO, 









Banish Diet and Dust. 
the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Way_ 






that there has heen no employment’ of brick, 
stone, tile, terra-cotta or cast concrete to pro- 
duce relief or add contrast and adornment. 
The whole effect-of finished composition is 
attained by a carefully considered treatment 
of stucco, and stucco alone without recourse 
to any of the expedients already mentioned 
for touches of amenity. 

The site, of course, constitutes one important 
element of attraction to any one viewing this 
house, but the charm of the site would have 
been completely wasted if the house itself 
had not been designed to fit it, to sit down 
comfortably on top of the rise instead of stand- 
ing on stilts, as so many houses appear to do. 


Points to Notice 


In the matter of texture this stucco house is 
no less successful than in other respects. The 
surface of the stucco coat has been left rough 
enough to give a play of light and shadow on 
the walls, a quality not possible where too wet 
a mixture has been applied and sedulously 
“slicked down,” unduly labored over with 
floats. By folding or rolling the shingles 
over the eaves, both shadow and a certain 
finish are imparted, which make up for the 
lack of a cornice and the smaller shadow-giving 
projections easily contrived on walls of other 
materials. 

A feature that should not escape notice is 
that one generous-sized room fulfills the func- 
tions of both living-room and dining-room. 
This is an eminently sensible arrangement for 
a moderate-sized, informal house. It is a 
common fault that a great many houses are 
built to include too many small rooms. There 
is nearly always some room that is either 
unoccupied or else rarely used. It is much 
better to have fewer rooms and larger rooms, 
all of which are fully used all the time. In this 
way much could be gained in substantial 
comfort and spaciousness of living. 

Stone as a building material will always 
maintain its hold upon public affection as well 
as its hold upon common sense, which has to 
count the cost. The same advantages are to 
be noted in connection with stone houses as 
were previously mentioned concerning those 
built of brick. The objection sometimes 
raised on the score of dampness is fully over- 
come by modern building methods. The 
employment of stone, therefore, resolves itself 
into a question of expediency and style. 

Where there is an abundant supply of local 
stone, easily worked and to be had at reason- 
able cost, no other material can be more highly 
recommended. For the moderate-sized house 
of informal type, however, it is advisable to 
use the stone as far as possible in its native 
state, as it comes from the quarry, and build 
rubble walls. For a large, formal house, upon 
which expense is lavished, it is perfectly per- 
missible to dress the stone carefully, but for 
the informal house of modest size, where it is 
plainly an object to keep cost at the minimum, 
such dressing is an unnecessary expense and 
likely to appear as much of an affectation as 
though the stone were imported from a dis- 
tance. 

If we look at the houses in North Jersey, 
where there is a plentiful supply of reddish- 
brown sandstone, or the houses in Pennsyl- 
vania, where there is an equally cheap and 
accessible quantity of gray stones of various 
qualities, we can see what fascinating textures 
were unconsciously achieved by the old local 
builders of rubble walls. Fortunately the 
traditions have persisted, and the same ad- 
mirable results are being secured in modern 
work. ~ 

In building a house, no matter of what 
material it be constructed, there is this to be 
remembered; while the house is primarily 
intended for a home, itis also an investment. 


Style has an enduring value and is to be reck- 


oned just as real an asset in houses as in other 
things. The prospective homebuilder, there- 
fore, can not err in bestowing serious thought 
upon the style of his intended dwelling and in 
making every effort to insure its desirable 
character. 
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No sticky messes. 
No poison. Only 
a minute needed 
to blow the Black 
Flag into the air. 


Flies Need Not 
Become a Plague 


though your. home is well 

screened? Do you, too, appre- 
ciate the danger of flies because they 
spread disease? Would you do away 
with sticky messes and dangerous poi- 
sons—ways of killing flies which are 
old-fashioned, inefficient and danger- 
ous? ‘Try clean non-poisonous, easy- 


to-use BLACK FLAG. 
BLACK FLAGis a simple powder of 


vegetable origin. .[t is entirely non- 
poisonous to human beings and ani- 
mals. But it is deadly to insects. A 
single teaspoonful of BLACK FLAG 
placed in a folded sheet of letter 
paper and blown (with one’s breath) 
into the air of a room, will kill all the 
flies in that room in twenty to thirty 
minutes. After the flies fall on the 
floor they may be swept up and 
burned. No dirt—no poison. 


A RE-YOU annoyed by flies. even 


The only other essentia! is that doors and 
windows be kept closed during the period of 
treatment. Or you can use BLACK FLAG 
in your kitchen after leaving it for the night. 
In the morning all the flies will be dead, 


BLACK FLAG is unlike other insecti- 
cides. It is entirely harmless and may be 
used with safety anywhere. Absolutely no 
danger of poisoning to any living thing ex- 
cept insects. Packed in sealed glass bottles 
that keep its strength for years. Sold by drug, 
department, grocery and hardware stores, or 
sample sent direct on receipt of 15c, Look 
for the BLACK FLAG trademark and the 
red-and-yellow wrapped glass bottle. 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore,Md. 


FLAG 


deadly to flies, fleas, 
roaches, waterbugs, 
bedbugs, ants, moths, 
and lice on animals, 
birds or plants. 


Three Sizes 
15c - 40c - 75c 
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: Ser eens 
sell this 
wondertul 


Baby Book 


for only 
25 cents? 


For two reasons: 


We are sure that every 
mother who brings up her 
baby in accordance with its 
practical, scientific advice will be a 
good friend of ours all her life. Friend- 
ship is the best investment we know. 

But the book is also an expression 
of our gratitude to babies. Babies 
have been good customers of ours for 
nearly half a century. 

Mennen Borated Talcum has kept 
three generations of babies happy— 
has soothed and protected their fat 
little legs and bodies. 

And in the last three years, Kora- 
Konia also has won its way into the 
nursery. As you probably know, 
Kora-Konia is amazingly efficient for 
prickly heat, chafing, baby rashes and 
all severe skin irritations. It forms a 
waterproof, velvety film which clings 
for hours, protecting while it heals. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. 


We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 
at ouee for your copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby book. 


THE Mennen Company 


339 Central Avenue 


Newark. NJUSA Gy 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, Ltd.. Montreal. Oue.. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wite 
(Continued from page 49) 


“T am happy to be able to announce to 
the Conference,” said Mr. Hughes—and he 
did look very happy indeed—‘‘that I have 
been informed by the representatives of 
China and Japan that this controversy has 
been settled.” 

This fact—one of the greatest diplomatic 









triumphs of modern times—not the “‘techni- 
calities” in regard to it, is the point to remem- 
ber. And I predict, Ruth, that in our 
grandchildren’s history books the date of 
February 1st, 1922, will be written in large 
type. 

When the details of the agreement had been 
laid before the Conference, Baron Shidehara, 
the Japanese Ambassador, and Mr. Sze, the 
Chinese Minister, expressed in brief and grace- 
ful little speeches their gratification over the 
event and their gratitude to Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Balfour for their good offices in helping to 
bring it about. And the trembling hands of 
Mr. Sze, as he spoke, showed in a manner that 
was really touching that even the perfect 
self-control and poise of the cultured Oriental 
were not proof from visible emotion on an 
occasion as wonderful as this one. Then Mr. 
Balfour, whose mere appearance, by this time, 
has become an occasion for applause, since he 
has made himself really beloved in Washington, 
rose to acknowledge the compliments which 
had been showered upon him, and to add to his 
acknowledgement the important announce- 
ment that Great Britain proposed to hand 
back Weihaiwei to China. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech was followed by the 
statement from Mr. Hughes that “the pro- 
posals of the American Government in relation 
to the limitation of naval armament have been 
considered, and an agreement has been reached 
which is embodied in a treaty now presented 
for your adoption. . . Of course it is 
obvious that this means an enormous saving 
of money, and the lifting of a very heavy and 
unnecessary burden from the peoples of the 
countries who unite in this agreement. This 
treaty ends, absolutely ends, the race in com- 
petition in naval armament. We are taking 
perhaps the greatest forward step in history 
to establish the reign of peace.” 


M. Sarraut’s Address 


M. Sarraut of the French delegation was 
the next speaker. In his long address he 
explained clearly the misunderstood and 
maligned attitude of France in regard to the 
naval holiday, in a way that was not only very 
beautiful, but very illuminating, and ended 
by saying: ; 

“Tf the day of final peace has not risen yet, 
at least the dawn seems to break and spread 
above the horizon. It will be for America 
an everlasting title of honor to have raised 
this radiant hope of mankind. Five years 
ago, the United States came to fight heroically 
by the side of France, to help in the victory 
of the civilized world. Today does France 
come proudly with all her friends on the side 
of the United States.” 

I said earlier in this letter, Ruth, that the 
date of February first, 1922, would be written 
in large type in the history books of our 
grandchildren because of the Shantung settle- 
ment, but meanwhile it should be written in 
letters of flame in the heart of every woman 


in this country, because it marks the day 


when hideous and wholesale slaughter was 
first officially called by its true name, and a 
great and definite step taken in order that in 
the future it shall always be so branded. 

The principal accomplishment of the Sixth 
plenary Session, which came on the fourth of 
February and, like the Fifth, lasted more than 
four hours, was the formal adoption of the 


| two treaties relating to Chinese affairs, of six 
resolutions, relating to kindred subjects, and } 
the summing up, by all the delegates, of the | 

! great achievements of the Conferénce. = =|. 
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better still, 


mothers’ sa 
everywhere? 





on and off, - 


Left leg — right leg 
and he’s in! 


Right arm—left arm 

Right leg — left leg 

(When night time comes) 
and he’s out! 





fortable. 


nior Hatchways is that there is more of a 


bigger. If you buy for him as yc1 do for the 
need we say more? : : 


See these garments at your favorite dealer’s today. i 


temporarily sold out. 


culty in getting just what you want, we will be glad to 


Albany. 
Button Union Suits photographed on live models. 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3 
(The $5 garment is all silk) 


Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 





Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 
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York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Tore 
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Your Boy’s Summer 


ton on it 
anywhere 
for him to button 
or unbutton, and 


you to have to 
keep in repair. 
No more button- 
holes to tear or 
unravel, Just the 
best idea, isn’t it 
for boys’ and their 


And. it’s so easy 


Left arm—right arm 


But there’s more than convenience. It’s so com= 
And the range of materials—knitted 
and nainsook—is so complete. And the*crotch at 
the back is so const-ucted that no buttons are 
needed to keep the seat smooth and comfortable. 


And you know what Summer is like to little ac- 
tive bodies. More changes, more baths, so much | 
time! The Hatchway was designed to save all that 

for you and your boy. And for Dad too, of course. , 


Yes, the only difference between Junior and Se- 


range in the men’s line—and of course, they’re 


can get them for your boy or for the men of the family, 
if we have as yet been unable to supply him or if he is — 
It has been a big job to keep | 
dealers stocked up this Spring, but if you have any diffi- — 


that you are supplied, delivery free anywhere in the United * 
\ States. In ordering, please state sizes and numbers of |} 
garments required enclosing remittance to our mill at ’ 
b Send for free catalog illustrating complete line — 
of Hatchway No-Button Union Suits and Hatch Ones 


Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50. 
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SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES“ CHILDREN 
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So pretty 


—yet low-priced 
When Mothers purchase 
*“SLIPOVA Clothes for 
Children” for the first 
time they can hardly believe 
that most of them sell for 
less than a dollar. 


Particularly is this so when 
it is known that ‘‘SLIPOVA 
Clothes for Children’’ are 
perfectly made of the best 
materials, double-seams 
where strength is needed; 
cut in the right proportions 
without skimping, and of 
fine quality and finish 
throughout. 
*““SLIPOVA Rompers’ like all 
*SLIPOVA Clothes for 
Children” wear welland wash 
erfectly — without fading 
Lpcaiiss the dyes are fast. 
Rompers and all ‘‘SLIPOVA 
Clothes for Children’’ are 
sold under a money-back 
guarantee. The ‘‘SLIPOVA”’ 
Label is a mark of good qual- 
ity and lower price. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry 
them, write to Dept. G. 


McCawley & Co. Inc. 
M. W. S. Building, 
Baltimore Md. 

Sales Office: 

253 Church St. New York City. 
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At last, on the sixth of February, came the 
final Plenary Session. Continental Hall never 
looked more lovely, decorated with palms and 
the flags of the nine nations, the boxes filled 
with distinguished women beautifully dressed, 
the balconies and floor packed to the last inch 
of standing-room, the delegates, as they gath- 
ered for the last time around the green baize 
table, shaking hands and chatting with that 


| perfect friendliness and lack of restraint which 


has been apparent from the beginning. 

- “T am happy to announce,” began Mr. 
Hughes once more, “that the treaty between 
China and Japan relating to Shantung was 
signed on Saturday.” He paused until the 
torrent of applause which swept through the 
building had subsided. ‘The treaties which 
have been approved by the Conference will 
now be signed in alphabetical order: the 
United States of America, Belgium, the British 
Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal.” I can not tell 
you, for I have not decided yet myself, which 
was the most impressive—the unrestrainedly 
joyful clapping or the tense, electrified silence 
with which it alternated, which filled the hall, 
as, one after another, the groups of delegates 
left their seats and walked to the place where 
the treaties lay, the big, white sheets with their 
red seals crackling slightly, the pens moving 
slowly across the dotted lines. 


President Harding’s Address 


The President arrived while the signing was 
taking place, but did not come forward on the 
platform until it was over. Then, standing in 
front of the Advisory Committee, which al- 
most filled the stage, he delivered the final 
address of the Conference. 

“You have halted folly and lifted burdens 
and revealed to the world that the one sure 
way to recover from the sorrow and ruin and 
staggering obligations of a world war is to end 
the strife in preparation for more of it, and turn 
human energies to the constructiveness of 
peace. Not all the world is yet tranquillized. 
But here is the example to imbue with new 
hope all who dwell in apprehension. 

“Above the murmuring of a world-sorrow 
not yet silenced; above the groans which come 
of excessive burdens not yet lifted, but soon to 
be lightened; above the discouragements of a 
world yet struggling to find itself after surpass- 
ing upheaval, there is a note of rejoicing which 
is not alone ours, or yours, but which comes 
from the hearts of men of all the world.” 

And then came the benediction. 

“Our Father,” prayed Dr. Abernathy, “We 
bow before Thee this day in grateful acknowl- 
edgement of Thy mercies so freely bestowed. 


| We have come to the day when the labors of 
| many weary weeks are ended. . . Inspire us 


to labor unceasingly, each in his own place, 
that the era of permanent peace and brotherly 
love and good-will may come. .. Then 
shall the whole world be filled with Thy 
glory.” 

There was, I think, some of that glory 
flooding the room, as the Chairman’s gavel 
fell, and the Washington Conference came 
to an end. 

As long as the conference lasted, I accepted 
all invitations to luncheon with the reserva- 
tion—“if there is no Plenary Session.” But 
when it was over, I felt that there need be no 
strings attached to the notes I sent out saying 
that I would be delighted to lunch with Mrs. 
So-and-So to meet Mrs. So and So—notes that 
go almost daily at this time of year, for it is the 
gayest part of all the gay Washington season. 
I was speedily disillusioned—and I think all 
those who grumble that this administration 
works slowly must have had the same experi- 
ence. On the tenth of February—just five 
days, you see, after the final session—I was 
placidly eating a delicious luncheon given in 
honor of Mrs. Meredith, the wife of the former 
Secretary of Agriculture, whose recent visit to 
Washington has been the occasion for all sorts 
of festivities, when a telephone message from 
the Capitol informed me that the President 
would present the treaties to the Senate in 
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* HALITOSIS 





Are you a 


sensitive person? 
ATURALLY, you are. 


Every person of culture 
and refinement possesses those 
finer sensibilities that mark the 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 


And particularly are such 
people sensitive about the little 
personal things that’so quickly 
identify you as a desirable asso- 
ciate—sccially or in business. 

Attention to the condition of your 
breath ought to be as systematic a 
part of your daily toilet routine as the 
washing of your face and hands.: Yet 
how many, many men and women 
neglect this most important item! 


The reason is a perfectly natural 
one. Halitosis (or unpleasant breath, 
as the scientific term has it) is an in- 
sidious affliction that you may have 
and still be entirely ignorant of. 


Your mirror can’t tell you. Usual- 
ly you can’t tell it yourself. And 
the subject is too delicate for your 
friends—maybe even your wife or 
husband—to care to mention to you. 
So you may unconsciously offend 
your friends and those you come in 
intimate contact with day by day. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath). is 
usually temporary, due to some local 
condition. Again it may be chronic, 
due to some organic disorder which 
a doctor or dentist should diagnose 
and correct. 


When halitosis is temporary it may 
easily be overcome by the use of Lis- 
terine, the well-known liquid antisep- 
tic, used regularly as a gargle and 
mouth-wash, 


Listerine possesses unusually effective 
properties as an antiseptic. It quickly 
halts food fermentation in the mouth and 
dispels the unpleasant halitosis incident 
to such a condition. 


Provide yourself with a bottle today, 
and relieve yourself of that uncomfortable 
uncertainty as to whether your breath is 
sweet, fresh and clean—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


use 
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They stretch— 


and come back 


If a jar rubber stays stretched 
it is not safe to trust it on a jar 


of food. 
GOOD LUCK rubbers have the 


quality of elasticity in a very 
high degree because plenty of 
live new rubber is used in mak- 
ing them. They will stand the 
long boiling used in cold pack 
canning, the modern process. 
Canning -teachers and demon- 
strators everywhere. know this 
and so do millions of home can- 
ners. GOOD LUCK RUBBERS 
are deservedly popular because 
they have made Home Canning 
safe! 
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* 
GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


come packed with Atlas E-Z Seal and 


other high quality glass jars. They are 
sold at good grocery and hardware stores 
throughout the country. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 10c for sample 
dozen, For 6c in stamps we will mail 
you our book on “Cold Pack Canning,’ 
with many excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 
20 Hampshire Street 


Largest. Manufacturers of 
Rubber Rings in the World 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wite 
person within half an hour—a fact that was 
not given out until he was actually on his way 
from the White House. Within ten minutes, 
thanks to a waiting motor, I was in the Senate 
gallery. 

The House of Representatives, as perhaps 
you didn’t know—I find many women don’t— 
has no treaty-making powers; those belong ex- 
clusively to the Senate; but the members of the 
House as well as several members of the Cab- 
inet were standing around the Chamber as 
guests, and Mr. Gillette had taken his place 
beside Mr. Coolidge. Mrs. Harding, with 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Gillette and Mrs. Hughes, 
came into the section reserved for herin the 
Senators’ gallery and the press gallery was 
packed—alwaysa sure indication that some- 
thing important is about to occur. 

Senator Lodge and Senator Simmons were 
appointed a committee to escort the President 
into the Chamber, and when he appeared, 
the treaties themselves, and a complete record 
of the proceedings of the Conference, a huge 
bundle wrapped in brown paper and tied with 
heavy red cord, were brought in and laid on 
the rostrum—looking for all the world like the 
Saturday-night package of good things for over 
Sunday that the provident suburb-dwelling 
father of a family brings home with him. 

“T am not unmindful, nor was the Confer- 
ence,” said Mr. Harding, “of the sentiment in 
this Chamber against Old World entangle- 
ments. . . Therefore I can bring you every 
assurance that nothing in any of these treaties 
commits the United States or any other Power 
to any kind of alliance, entanglement or in- 
volvement. Either these treaties must have 
your cordial sanction, or every proclaimed 
desire to promote peace and prevent war be- 
comes a hollow mockery. . . 

“Much depends upon your decision. .. . 
Your government has encouraged and has 
signed the compacts which it had much to do 
in fashioning. . . I submit to the Senate that 
if we can not join in making effective these 
covenants of peace, . . . we shall discredit the 
Republic, render future efforts futile or un- 
likely, and invite discouragement where today 
the world is ready to acclaim new hope.” 

I trust, Ruth, that long before the apples 
trees in your lov ely orchard have burst 
into bloom the Senate will have ratified the 
treaties and fulfilled both the letter and the 
spirit of the obligation and the opportunity 
presented to it by President Harding. 


The Spring Breakfast 


The final big event of the month—and it 
really is one of the big events of the year— 
was the “Spring Breakfast” given by the Con- 
gressional Club at Rauscher’s in honor of Mrs. 
Harding, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. Gillette. 
The large ball-room, with big windows at one 
side, and mirror-covered walls on the other 
three makes a wonderfully effective background 
for an event of this sort, and yesterday, hung 
with garlands of southern smilax and gay with 
flags and the fresh, lacy, spring frocks of the 
three hundred women gathered there, it pre- 
sented a very lovely sight. There was an 
informal reception before the “breakfast,” 
which was delicious, began—we had cream of 
chicken soup, stuffed deviled lobster with 
French fried potatoes, timbales of ox-tongue 
in jelly with celery salad, individual flower- 
shaped ices in spun sugar, and coffee, besides 
all kinds of attractive little ‘“‘extras’”—and 
after it a very amusing program was given— 
the best, I think, that the Club has presented 
since I came to Washington—and Mrs. Wood- 
yard, the chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee was almost overwhelmed with well- 
deserved congratulations. 

It began with three toasts proposed by 
Mrs. Lenroot, the President of the Club. 
“The wife of the President of the United 
States: Our first guest of honor—has won for 
herself the affectionate admiration of women 
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How to Saget 


You might just as well have the 
better cooked food and hours of — 


extra time a Duplex Fireless — 
Stove means in your home. For. ~ 
it quickly saves its cost in meat, — 
food and fuel bills. And remem-~ 
ber the extra capacity and value ~ 
and all the other distinctive 
features of Duplex Fireless Stoves 
really cost you no more. 


“Duplex Recipes” 


If you'll write us, we'll gladly mail this 
folder, giving examples of Duplex savings 
and illustrating all sizes, together with 
the name of a good dealer who will show a 
se Duplex satisfaction. 


DURHAM MFG. CO. 
300 Durham St., Muncie, Ind. 
Makers of the 


LJUPILEX, 


FIREUESS STOVE 


FRENCH : 
BRUSSON 


xGLU TEN JEUNE 


The famous Brusson Jeune Gluten Bread is a scien-~ 
tific food specially prepared for the diet in cases of 
diabetes and obesity. Do not confuse this bread with 
heavy, brown ‘‘health’’ breads. Brusson Gluten Bread 
is pure white, palatable, and never becomes stale. If 


your grocer cannot supply you, send.$2.00 for box of 


l5loaves. Sent postpaid anywhere in United States- 
GUSTAV MULLER, Importer % 
16 South William St. NEW YORK 


EGGS BY MAIL 


Shipped in Alumin- 
ized Metal Egg Crates 
is the most satisfactory : 
way. Also butter in — 
ejsame crate. See your — 
dealer or write us ion ay 
circulars. bo tei 5 


* METAL EGG CRATE GO. (te), re 
240 Wolfe Street, _ Fredericksburg, 


<A reg SS 

















Your Hardest Problem 
Made Easier 


Three times a day you ask 
yourself that age-old, ceaseless 
question. “What shall I serve?” 
Appetites persistently call for 
“something new.” Variety in 
each day’s menu is demanded. 
The planning of meals is a 
hard problem, indeed. 

Let Alice Bradley’s Campfire 
Marshmallow recipes make this 
problem easier for you. Send for 
‘booklet of delightful recipes for 
pies, cakes, salads, puddings, etc. 
You can prepare these Campfire 
delicacies as expertly as a caterer. 


The Food Marshmallows 


Campfire Marshmallows are univer- 
sally known as the food marshmal- 
lows. Their fine texture, delicate 
flavor, round shape and uniform 
size make them especially suitable 
for food preparation. The conven- 
ient new package keeps them “fresh 
to the last marshmallow.” 
Campfire Marshmallows are made 
of pure ingredients. Wholesome. 
Let the children eat all they want. 
Sold everywhere in the big 6 oz. 
carton (kitchen size) and the 3 oz. 
confection size. Use Campfire 
Marshmallows in making Alice 
Bradley’s delicious Campfire Ginger- 
bread. Campfire Recipe book free on 
request. Write for it. 


The Campfire Company 
Cookery Dept.M Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


fire Gingerbread * 


Melt % cup shortening, add 1 cup molas- 
ses, 1 egg well beaten, 1 cup sour milk and 
21/3 cups flour mixed and sifted with salt, 
Ringer and cinnamon. (1 teaspoon each) 
teaspoon soda and %4 teaspoon cloves. 

Beat vigorously and bake in 
greased and floured muffin pans. 
“Remoye from pans, take off top 
part way, put two Campfire 
Marshmallows, each separated in 

halves, in the open- 

ing and serve hot. 
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everywhere. She has established at the White 
House the Open Door. ... She is a friend 
whom we are privileged to love and admire. 
We of the Congressional Club are especially 
proud that she belonged to us before she 
belonged to the nation. She is OUR First 
Lady! ... To Mrs. Harding!” 

“The wife of the Vice-President: She with 
the ‘come-hither’ look in her eye; a winner 
and a keeper of hearts—to Mrs. Coolidge!” 

“The wife of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: gracious, dignified, charming, 
We are proud of her and we love her. . . . to 
Mrs. Gillette!” 

There was, you may be sure, a very hearty 
response to all these toasts; and then, at the 
end of a delightful little speech, Mrs. Lenroot 
spoke of the purpose and scope of the club, 
so greatly changed and enlarged within the 
last few years. 

We were all glad that when she had finished 
Mrs. Roberts, a former president, rose and 
said we must have one more still—to Mrs. 
Lenroot. 


The Program 


“Mirrors of Washington—Reflecting with- 
out Reflections”’—a parody composed by the 
different women who took part in it came next. 
It began with a conversation between two 
dusky handmaidens—or so they appeared at 
the time, they were really Mrs. Cantrill of 
Kentucky and Miss Rebecca Dial of South 
Carolina—armed with cloths and feather 
dusters, “cleaning up” after a party at the 
Club, and commenting on the guests in a 
manner that sent us all into roars of 
laughter. 

Their dialogue was followed by two clever 
monologues—“The Caller” by Mrs. Browne 
of Wisconsin and “The New Member’s Wife” 
by Mrs. Ramseyer of Iowa. And then a 
“Mock Session of Congress” took place. An 
imitation mace, of black and gilt paper 
mounted on cardboard, was placed in front of 
Mrs. Lenroot, who became “Mrs. Speaker,” 
while Mrs. Towner of Iowa, armed with brief- 
case, heavy law-books, and various documents 
of different sizes and shapes, rose to ask leave 
to address the House “for twenty minutes 
under the five minute rule.”—“This important 
bill which I wish to introduce, Mrs Speaker,” 
she began, “‘which is to provide enlargement 
of the Congressional Club is of vital interest 
to the entire nation. I cannot urge too 
strongly, Mrs. Speaker—” 

But she had gone no further when she was 
interrupted by a member from the floor whose 
remarks on the subject of providing free seed- 
catalogues and an efficient shopping service, 
though she had not time, owing to an engage- 
ment to play bridge, to present in full, she 
wished inserted in the Congressional Record, 
where she was sure they would not occupy 
more than fifty pages. 

There were numerous other interruptions, 
including a message from the Senate, delivered 
very rapidly in a sing-song, monotonous voice, 
nobody paying the slightest attention mean- 
while. The whole thing was as good a bit of 
parody as I ever heard. And finally the 
Session adjourned, to listen to a musical pro- 
gramme, beautifully given by Mrs, Chindblom 
of Illinois, who played the piano, and Mrs. 
Purnell of Illinois, who sang. 


“There are long, long trains a-winding 
From the north, south, east, and west, 
Bringing fine and splendid women 

To the club we love the best,” 


recited Mrs. Lenroot, carrying out the spirit 
of parody to the end. And the spirit of some- 
thing else, too, I think, Ruth—the departure 
from sectionalism, the grouping of women 
from all over the country, which alone makes 
merrymaking like that I have described pos- 
sible and joyous. 

And now my dear, I must say good-by. 
Much love as ever. 

Always affectionately yours, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. 








‘Oh mant I bet mother 
made tt herself!” 


ERE’S a treat that will warm the 
heart of any fellow—a great big 


coconut cake! ‘The tropical richness 
of Baker’s Coconut gives this cake a 
delicious taste that makes it a favorite 
with everybody. 


The reason for the delicious goodness 
of this home-made coconut cake is 
the nature-made flavor, sealed up in 
the Baker air-tight can. When you 
open the can you have the really fresh, 
pure, white coconut meat exactly as it 
was when the ripe nut was opened. 


In Baker’s Coconut the natural mois- 
ture, freshness and wholesomeness 
are retained. That’s why it is so good 
in cakes, cookies, pies and candies. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Recipe for Coconut Cake 


Cream one cup sugar and two heaping tablespoons 
butter, add two eggs, beat until light. Sift two cups 
of pastry flour, add two teaspoons baking powder 
and one-half teaspoon salt, stir into first mixture 
with one cup of coconut milk or milk to which one 
teaspoon vanilla has been added. Mix well, place 
in pans, bake twenty minutes. Make icing with 
one cup of confectioner’s sugar—beat in enough 
coconut milk or milk to moisten it to spreading 
consistency, and one teaspoon of vanilla. Stir in 
half of the can of coconut from which the milk has 
been pressed and spread remainder over top layer. 
(if Baker’s Coconut in the blue can is used, thor- 
oughly press out the coconut milk.) 


Three kinds: 


Canned in its own milk 
* in the blue can. 










Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can. 
Dry shred in the blue 
package, 
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In using advertisements see page 4 


Dr Price's 
VANILLA 


Try Price’s Vanilla! You'll 
like its evenly balanced, just- 
right strength. You can use 
Price’s confident that it will 
never spoil your cooking 
through over or under flavor- 
ing. Price’s is always de- 
pendable—it is neither weak 
nor too strong. 


Price’s Vanilla is the pure 
flavor extracted from the 
finest vanilla beans. Long 
ageing in wooden casks 
brings to it a rare, mellow 
sweetness. Price’s Vanilla 
adds an irresistibly delicious 
flavor to cakes, cookies, cus- 
tards, puddings, home-made 
ice-cream and candies. Ask 


your grocer for it. Write for 
our new book of recipes— 
“Delicious Desserts and Can- 
It is free. 


dies.” 





f/, PRICE'S 


VANILLA 





Look for Net conte 
Price’s eee OUNCES. 
Tropikid NATURAL FRUIT FLAVOR 
‘on the 


label, 





PRICEFLAVORINGEXTRACTCO. Wee B 


<ccinaianiea and 
PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
May 1922:Good Housekeeping 


“Experts in Flavor’. 
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‘Something to Remember 


(Continued from page 83) 


But she beamed as she said it. In her early 
days a natural kindliness in Mrs. Dale had 
delighted in expending itself bountifully in 
services for less fortunate neighbors. Now, 


hampered by increasing weight and disin- | 


clination to move around, it pleased her to see 
her one daughter filling her place. In some 
obscure way the sight of the girl’s cool, prim 
beauty engaged in such tasks satisfied her sense 
of the esthetic. 

Solicitiously she hovered over Amarilly. 

“Vow’re not eating anything!” tragically. 

“Tm all right, mother.” 

“How’s Miz’ Pattison’s sciatica today?” 
interestedly. 

“She had an easy night, and she liked the 
cake you sent her. And Miss Bell is sitting up 
today. And Mrs. Cossetti down at the mill 
needs some more baby clothes.” 

“A?’ready?” Mrs. Dale considered this in- 
formation in open-mouthed astonishment. 

Amarilly nodded. 

“T declare, if it didn’t seem like criticizing 
the Lord A’mighty, I’d say he might use a 
mite more discretion in deciding where he’d 
send the babies,” remarked Mrs. Dale stiffly. 
“Mrs. Cossetti ain’t my idea of what a mother 
ought to be.” 

“She does as well as she can with a new baby 
every year and a husband forever out of work,” 
defended Amarilly tolerantly. She liked dark- 
eyed, plucky, little Mrs. Cossetti with her 
amazingly dirty brood. 

“Vou'd find something good in anybody,” 
teased Mrs. Dale good-naturedly. Then, with 
a lingering anxiety inspired by the girl’s white 


face and listless manner: “‘Sure you’re only | 
tired, Amarilly? My honey-girl’s not coming | 


down with anything?” 

“T’m all right, mother,” a trifle wearily. 
Then, abruptly, the tortured self-questioning 
bubbled over into expression. “Mother—what 
kind of woman does a man like best?” 

It fell oddly upon the silence of the cozy 
little room with its circle of light beating down 
upon the table. 

“Why—pettie!” gasped the startled Mrs. 
Dale. ‘Whatever set you wondering about a 
thing like that?” A flush deepening to the rose 
ae of embarrassment colored the big-featured 
ace, 


A MARILLY looked down in equal em- 

barrassment. “TI haven’t anybody to talk 
about these things with,” she explained dog- 
gedly. ‘And I—I want to know.” 

“Why—” stammered the mother, recog- 
nizing astutely some reason for the question 
which would presently develop. ‘A man likes 
a woman who can keep his house clean and 
sweet and be a good mother to his children.” 

“T can do all that,’ satd Amarilly patheti- 
cally, twisting her hands in her lap. 

“A’course you can,” endorsed the mother 
jealously. ‘And you’re pretty and sweet be- 
sides. Tell mother what’s worrying my pettie.” 

“Tt’?s Roy,” whispered Amarilly. “He isn’t 
the same any more. He—” her head drooped 
in shame, “he doesn’t seem to care much about 
getting married.” 

“Oh, that!” The stout woman gave a jolly 
laugh of relief. ‘Don’t go bothering your 
little head about that, Amarilly. Men don’t 
ever care as much about marrying as women 
do. It means more to women.” 

“Not always,” said Amarilly unhappily. 

“Not always,” conceded the mother sensibly. 
“But you’ve no call to worry, with your little 
house all ready and the wedding day set.” 

“T haven’t, have I?” 

“Not a thing!’ warmly. ‘And if you sh’d 
hear anything that frets you, just don’t pay 
any attention to it. Roy’ll steady down after 
he’s married. He’ll be along directly. Better 


go pretty up. ..And- put some cold water on 


your face; it’s whiter’n paper.” 
Obediently Amarilly went up the narrow 
stairs to her bedroom, choosing from the huge 






























The Boss Oven 
Turns out “Better” Baking — 


—and you don’t have to open the 
oven door until your pies, bread, 
biscuits, or cakes are done! 

O more poking around in a 
N dark, solid door oven, burn- 
ing your fingers on hot pans and 
grates! With a BOSS OVEN you 
simply watch your baking or 
roasts through the glass door. 
You can always see into every 
corner. The glass is guaranteed . 
not to steam up or break from ~~ 
the heat cae 


The BOSS OVEN is the most 
satisfactory for your oil, gas,.or 
gasoline stove. It uses less-fuel ~~ 
—it is lined throughout with 
asbestos to keep the heat inside 
It is dependable. It never tes 
“facts up’’—it is your best 
aid to perfect cooking. 
Accept no substitute. If 
your dealer cannot furnish 
you a genuine BOSS, 
stamped with the name 
BOss, write us. 


THE HUENEFELD CO. 


1001 Spring Grove Avenue 


% Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. 28. C. 









THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR 


BOSS OVEN | 


Is your kitchen 
planned for 
convenience or 
drudgery? 


A rearrangement here and there and 
the difference is achieved. These 
bulletins issued by Good Houskeeeping © 
Institute will help you: 4 : 


O Kitchens Planned for Conye- 
nience 


0 Cooking by Temperature.... 

O Canning by Safe Methods. . 

O The First Kitchen Outfitted.... 
O Fireless Cookery 


How about the laundry? 
CO Machine Washing Without | 

Boiling eee 
O An Efficient Home Laundry.....10c _ 


1 Cloth-Covered Spring-Back Bind- 
er to hold above bulletins. . $1.00 


Check those you need and enclose with — 
your remittance, name and address. | 
Bulletins will be sent postpaid at once. — 


Good Housekeeping Institute — 


105 West 39th Street’. New York City | 








of Potatoes? 


SS pe alee try Comet Rice for a 
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aL Y change. Cook it the Comet 
By ‘way, and serve with gravy. Comet 
7 Rice for breakfast with sugar and 

cream is another delicious dish. 

There are so many delightful 
ways of serving Comet Rice. And 
the family appreciates variety, too. 

Comet Rice comes in a clean, 
dust-proof package. It is the fin- 
est quality grown in this country. 


en 
nd 


Order Comet Rice today. Serve 
it often in place of the everlasting 
potato and watch the appreciation. 


COOK RICE RIGHT—the Comet way 
FEAT 6 eups water, with pinch of salt, in 


‘fall apart. 


| 
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When boiling violently, 
Continue boil- 
Drain 


large saucepan. 


add slowly 1 cup Comet Rice. 
ing 20 minutes—or until grains are soft. 
' in colander, set on back of stove until grains 


Do not cover—that makes rice 
heavy and soggy. 





RY COMET NATURAL BROWN 

_ RICE. Ever taste whole rice?’ It retains 
the vitamines and natural brown coating. 
Doctors recommend it. Highly nourishing. 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 
: Galveston and New York 


walnut wardrobe her very best dress, a soft, 
dull-blue silk of the shade Madonnas wear, 
coiling her long, honey-colored hair more art- 
fully, tying a narrow, velvet band around the 
slim whiteness of her neck, and standing back 
to study the result. 

“I am pretty—I am!” she said aloud wist- 
fully. 

Her young beauty comforted her and lent 
her assurance. Pinching her cheeks to the 
desired pinkness, she went down to the old- 
fashioned, mahogany-furnished parlor with its 
circle of oval family portraits. 

“You look fresh as a daisy,’ approved her 
mother. “And I’m going to let you wear my 
beads tonight.” 

She held out a worn leather case open and 
showing the gleam of pearls. 

Once, in the early days of their marriage, 
Mr. Dale, making an unexpected profit on a 
business deal, had indulged his capacity for 
sentiment by purchasing for his bride a neck- 
lace of tiny seed pearls. To wear the pearls, 
on any occasion, was a supreme honor in the 
Dale family, which Amarilly fully appreciated. 

“The pearls!” she cried softly, excited color 
flushing her cheeks. ‘Oh, mother!’ 

Mrs. Dale slipped the tiny strand around the 
girlish neck. “You’re beautiful tonight, 
Amarilly,” she said unsteadily, wiping away a 
surreptitious tear. ‘And you’ve never given 
me a minute’s pain or uneasiness in your whole 


life ”? 


THE moment was one of rare emotion. 
Amarilly felt it without realizing that 
her mother likewise had heard the unsettling 
rumors regarding Loretta Healy and, by 
ornamenting her daughter and bringing out 
the fact of her beauty, was seeking to guard 
her against pain. Amarilly only knew she felt 
surrounded by a current of warm, human love. 
“And you’ve been the best mother any girl 
could have,’ she returned sweetly, tears in 
her own eyes. 

A bell rang. 

“Tt’s Roy,” exclaimed Mrs. Dale archly. 
“Tl take my mending into the dining- room.” 

Roy came in immediately after, lending to 
the feminine atmosphere of the room the 
subtle difference the presence of a man always 
confers. And right away Amarilly’s heart 
sank. Roy was evidently out of sorts and ill 
at ease. 

He did not notice either the pearls or 
Amarilly’s best dress. Conversation lan- 
guished and finally died into an unhappy 
silence. Only once did he mention the little 
house, and then in the tone one employs in 
speaking of a prison. 

“Tt’s ready,” he informed dully. 

Leaden moments ticked by, and to Amarilly 
came gradually the realization that she must 
find out what was wrong with Roy. Anything 
—anything—would be better than this heavy 
silence, this feeling almost of antagonism. 

Roy rose to his feet awkwardly. 

“Roy—” said Amarilly faintly. 

He looked toward her grudgingly. 

“Don’t you love me any more?” 

It was out, and she flushed at the sound of 
the words. They were so weak, so appealing, 
and she hadn’t meant to appeal, only to ask. 

Roy seated himself again. “It—it isn’t 
that, Amarilly,” he stammered. 

She tried again, grave young eyes upon 
him. “Are you going to Loretta Healy now?” 

“You know?” He dropped his hat, re- 
covered it, and balanced it upon his knees. 

“T know that every night you spend an 
hour with me and three with her.” 

Roy glanced up with something haggard in 
his own face. ‘‘But you don’t know how hard 
it is on me, Amarilly!” he explained eagerly. 
“Keeping it from you, that was the worst. I 
—I’d rather you knew. And don’t think too 
badly of me for it. It—well, it’s something I 
can’t help. I’m fond of you, but I’m fond of 
her, too. She—well, there’s something about 
her gets me somehow. I can’t put her out of 
my~-heart. I’ve tried, and I can’t. Then 
there’s you: I’m fond: of you, Amarilly, and I 


“Well?” 
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[rs amazingly simple! 
The Auto Vacuum Freezer has 
nocrank. Itis.a neat container, 
finished in white enamel, as 
light as a piece of aluminum- 
ware. In it, perfectly smooth 
ice cream is made with none of 
the usual hard labor. 


THis is the story: The ice and 

salt are put in at one end; 
(much less ice is needed than 
with the old fashioned freezer). 
Then the ingredients are poured 
in the other end; (there is no 
possibility of contamination). 
After that, itis merely a matter 
of waiting 45 minutes, with an 
occasional stir of the cream 
mixture—and the ice cream is 
ready to serve! 


Think of the delights of home-made ice 
cream! Forget the tiresome cranking 
that used to go with it! 




















Write at once for our interest- 
ing, useful booklet, “Desserts 
That Make Themselves.” 






% Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., Inc. 
220 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Only Two Operations— 
Putting in Pouring in 
ice and salt. mixture. 
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“SPRING- 
TIME” 
(No. 943) 


JessieWillcox 
Smith’s very 
latest and 
best picture. 
In bright 
original col- 
ors, 1 i ct 4, 
only 25 cts 
Send for this 
today and be 
sure to ask 
for the new 
catalogue. 


“OFF TO 
PEAY2* 
(No. 941) 


Another de- 
lightful child 
pictur es 
There are 
sixty-eight 
other Jessie 
WillcoxSmith 
prints in the 
new cata- 
logue. Use 
the coupon 
below. 





“APRIL 
SHOW- 
ERS”’ 


(No. 942) 


No other 
artistin the 
world could 
have drawn 
this. Jessie 
Willcox 
Smith, Har- 
rison Fisher 
and other 
famous ar- 
tists—allin 
the new 
catalogue. k 
See coupon. 


Three New Pictures 
You Must Have! 


As a painter of children Jessie Willcox 
Smith is pre-eminent. She gives us more 
than a picture—she gives us a glimpse into 
the very soul of the child, and she catches 
inrich colors the magic atmosphere that 
always surrounds lovely children. 

These prints are adapted to use in school- 
rooms, nurseries and women’s clubs, as well 
asin homes, Aside from their decorative 
use they have a genuine educational value. 
Printed on heavy white pebbled paper. 
May be used as posters mounted or un- 
mounted. 


3 GREAT OFFERS—Which? 


Offer No. 1. Any of the Jessie Willcox Smith 
prints shown above, in bright original colors, 
11xl4inches, for 25 cents. (With catalogue 
30 cents.) Offer No. 2. All three of the 
prints, together with catalogue, all for 75 cents. 
Offer No. 3. New catalogue, just out, contain- 
ing a hundred little reproductions of pictures by 
Harrison Fisher, Maxfield Parish, etc., for 10 cts. 


ee et et A 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINTS 
115 W. 40th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: 





Enclosed indi ccmin. « ieeieen cents 


Please mail me Offer No 


(Fill in amount of money sent and offer desired 
Where only one print is ordered, please mention 
its title.) 
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| remorseful. 


Something to Remember 


want to do right by you. And there’s our 
home ready and our wedding day set.” 
He paused, looking at Amarilly’s gentle pink- 
and-white and golden sweetness. 

“She cares more,” he finished dully. 

“Does she?” said Amarilly gently, remem- 
bering the prayers said beside a snowy bed 
and the rapturous first thought of Roy every 
morning. 

“Ves,” persisted Roy. “You, now, Amarilly, 
if I were to be brought home dead tomorrow, 
you’d tidy yourself up nice and pretty and go 
over to my father and mother and try to make 
things easier for them. But Loretta, she’d cry 
and tear her hair and not care about anybody 
or anything ’cepting I was dead.” 

“Yes,” agreed Amarilly evenly. 
likely do just like that, Roy.” 

But underneath I’d be crying in my heart 
with the sunshine gone out of everything, she 
reflected bitterly, and a year from now Id still 
be crying in my heart, and Loretta’d be wear- 
ing another man’s ring .. . 

“What you want I should do, Roy?” she 
asked after a pause. 

Roy buried his face in his hands. ‘Just 
believe I’m doing the best I can, Amarilly,” 
he said with a sound of tears in his voice. “I’ve 
got to fight this thing out. Nobody can do 
it but me.” 

Amarilly came and stood beside him, resting 
one light hand upon his stubborn curls. “I 
wish I could help, Roy.” 

“You can’t!” he sighed miserably. “Oh, 
Amarilly, you’re so sweet! Part of me’s all 
yours, but part of me’s hers, and I don’t know 
which part is the strongest.” 

“You'd have to be all mine before I could 
marry you, Roy.” 

“You—you're different,” acknowledged Roy 
tragically. “Loretta, now, she wouldn’t care 
if part of me was still fond of you so long’s she 
had me. I’m going home now, Amarilly, and 
think about it. Not to Loretta, just home.” 

After he had gone, Amarilly laid her cheek 
against the chair where his head had rested. 

“Don’t let me lose him, God,” she prayed 
simply. ‘Nobody could love him more’n I 
do. It’s just I can’t make him know it. But 
nobody can help being what they are.” 

Mrs. Dale came in. “Roy gone?” 

“Yes,” said Amarilly carefully, hating the 
sound of the words. ‘Roy’s gone.” 

And to herself she wondered if Roy were 
really gone. 


“Td most 


HE next day she knew. Beulah Powers 

from next door came in, a little pale, quite 

naturally alittle curious, and more than a 
little uneasy. 

“Amarilla—” she began hesitantly. “I— 
maybe you knew. But if you didn’t, I thought 
maybe Id be the best one to tell you, me being 
so fond of you and all—”’ 

“Just what—” said Amarilly calmly, con- 
tinuing her task of watering the window-box 
of geraniums in the parlor, “—did you want 
to tell me?” 

“They’re married, Roy and Loretta Healy, 
over in Riverton today,”. stammered Beulah 
Powers. ‘But maybe you knew?” 

A smothering mist enveloped Amarilly, 
through which only one thing emerged clear 
and free. People must think she had known. 
That would save Roy from disgrace and her- 
self from pity. 

“Does it seem like Roy’d do a thing like 
that without my knowing?” she returned 
brightly. “If Roy and I weren’t meant for 
each other, it was best to find it out.” 

“Of course,” agreed Beulah ‘Powers in re- 
lief. ‘And I always said he wasn’t suited to 
you, Amarilly.” 

Presently, after an intolerable time during 
which she speculated over the exciting news, 
Beaulah Powers took her departure, pausing at 
the kitchen door to tell the news to Mrs. Dale 
in the kitchen. 

Then Roy came, half eager, half afraid, half 
“Forgive me, Amarilly,” he 
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Sudden Changes 
Outdoors-Uniform 
Temperature Indoors 


Whenever a quick rise or fall in out- 
side temperature occurs, the *‘Min- 
neapolis’’ Heat Regulator automatic- 


ally operates heating-plant drafts 
—stabilizes indoor temperature — 
maintains a uniformly even degree 
of heat throughout your home. 


The ‘‘Minneapolis’”’ eliminates the 
uncertainties of operating 

drafts by hand; is absolute- 

ly reliable and durable. 

Can be used on any type of 

heating plant using any 

kind of fuel. Soon pays 

for itself in fuel saved. 

Half a million in use. 


Write for Interesting Book- 
let--“The Convenience of 
Comfort.” Mailed Free. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Ave.S.,Minneapolis, Minn, © 


4 TRAM INNEAPOLIS” 


Heat REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plan!” 








Beautiful 


LEATHER TABLE 
COVERS 


In Brocade or Tapestry Effects 
Charming Three-Toned 
‘Color Effects in 
OAK, GREEN, WINE, 
RED, BLUE 
for Living Room, Den, Library 
Bungalo, Club, College, 


Sample Room 


A large skin will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of check or money 
order for $3.00 


} Brandt Leather Co. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ~ 


These Skins Sell 
at Sight 





“Over Weight?” 
“Guard Your Health’’ 
ET the new book 
of the above title, | 
by Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
Health Commissioner of 
New York. Reduce Safely! | 


Price—only $1.00 at bookstores. It 
may be worth thousands to you. 


By mail $1.10 to cover postage x 
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You know, of course, that 
you need and want hard 
wood for the 


Interior Trim, Doors, 


Floors and Furniture 
in your home. 


What do you know about hard 


_ woods ? 


Do you know that some of the 
so-called “hard’’ woods are softer 
than some of the so-called ‘‘soft”’ 
woods ? 


‘Do you know that® the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratories has 
proven by test that birch is one 
of the hardest of hardwoods ? 


They proved that it required 750 
pounds pressure on a steel ball to 
make a dent one-fifth of an inch 
deep in birch. Birch is beauti- 
ful but it is also durable. 


Ask us to send you, free, the 
illustrated birch book showing the 
beautiful effects you secure with 
birch and telling you all about 
this ideal hardwood. 


The Birch Manufacturers 


206 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Enjoy your work! Hundreds of openings 
i ig hotels for women to act as Hostess. 

‘uscinating, uncrowded field that develops 
charm and personality. One student writes; 
ek POR HOBERBE an anager of an apartment 
cons na cash ional Ne Bee eaaty esee 

year w eau apartmen! 

birls and self.”” “Write for FRIEND BOOK. 


_ LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room 2418 WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mak Flowers Grow 


es 
' Jants 
grow an iriver a ant not 
ing packege. for 21,00, imoney-onder or 
' check. peclaliterms to dealers. 
7 pibs Flowerfood Co., 
Dept. G Box 969 New Orleans, La. 








| pegged. “I cotldn’t help it. We went up to 


Riverton this morning—Loretta has a sister 
who lives there, and it’s her vacation—and it 
seemed to me we just had to get married before 
we came back. Loretta—you never know 
just where you’re going to stand with her; 
there’s always something to keep you guessing 
and not knowing what to expect. And there’s 
a fellow at Riverton paying her a lot of atten- 
tion. I didn’t know but what she’d take him, 
with me going to marry you. You, now, 
Amarilly, I always know what you're going to 
say before you say it, and how yow’re going 
to feel about things, but Loretta, she’s dif- 
ferent.” 

He paused, Amarilly’s silence making him 
uneasy. 

“Loretta—she’s plumb worried about how 
yow’re going to feel about this, Amarilly,” he 
continued awkwardly. “She feels she hasn’t 
done you right marrying me this way. And 
I wanted to ask you if you wouldn’t come over 
along with me and tell her there isn’t any hard 
feeling.” 

Amarilly flared into sudden passion at his 
obtuseness. “Loretta has my man, and my 
house, and my happiness, and now she wants 
my good wishes!’ 

“You never cared much anyway,” urged 
Roy in apology. ‘“It—well, it’s mostly the 
getting married and settling down girls care 
about.” 


REMEMBERING just how much she had 

cared, Amarilly lifted her eyes to his, and 
at some quality of far-reaching anguish in their 
gaze, Roy. flinched. 

“J—oh, Amarilly—I never meant to hurt 
you so!” 

“And boys don’t mean to hurt butterflies 
maybe when they pull the wings off them,” 
reminded Amarilly drearily. “But it hurts 
just the same.” Then, with a renewal of her 
brief fit of passion: 

“Gol” said Amarilly, circles of pink upon 
her cheeks. “You haven’t spared me anything 
else, Roy. Spare me your pity.” 

Sheepishly Roy edged out of the room, and 
shivering, although the day was warm, 
Amarilly thrust a match against the fire piled 
ready for the lighting. 

“Oh, Roy!” she cried under her breath. 

Mrs. Dale hurried in. “Daughter—” she 
said tremulously. “Oh, Amarilly, don’t look 
like that!” 

In a stony sort of composure Amarilly 


| answered her. “I’ve lost him,’’ she said dully. 


“Lost him to Loretta Healy!” 

A pause. 

“VYou—” added Amarilly, still with that 
same terrible calm—‘‘you raised me to be 
sweet and good and obedient and to help 
others. But it wasn’t enough to hold Roy. 
Seems there’s other things you might better 
have taught me.” 

“J—I loved you,” defended Mrs. Dale im- 
potently. ‘And you wouldn’t want to be like 
that hussy!” 

“T would,” declared Amarilly unflinchingly. 
“Tf it would bring Roy back again.” 

Before the awfulness of this heresy Mrs. 
Dale dissolved into tears, throwing her apron 
over her head as she left the room. 

“Oh, Royl? moaned Amarilly again, drop- 

ing down into a chair and burying her face 
in her cupped hands, seeing ahead of her an 
eternity of days filled with petty tasks and 
vata of the thing which had given them color 
and meaning. 

For a long time the room was very still. A 
coal crackled in the fireplace; a leaf tapped 
against the window-pane. Then, after many 
minutes had passed, a tortoise cat sunning 
upon the window-sill yawned, stretched, and 
descended gracefully to walk across the floor 
with arched back and spring agilely into 
Amarilly’s lap. 

Amarilly started and sighed heavily. But 


|presently one slim, capable hand went out to 


the basket beside her and drew from it a very 


-|small garment over which her hands lingered 
| with vicarious maternal tenderness, her mouth 


Get the Full Joy of 
Gardening 


by having the right things to 
work with. Cheap, shabby hose is 
a constant temptation to let the gar- 
den go thirsty. Good hose, properly 
cared for, is a joy to use and will 
last for years. Ask your dealer to 
show you our three standard brands 
of 5gths inch garden hose sold at 
good hardware stores everywhere. 


Sgths is the right size for garden hose. 
Practically all house fittings are 14 inch in 
diameter and 5¢ths inch hose will deliver 
the water as fast as it can come through the 


pipes. 





Bull Dog 


Highest quality garden hose made. 7 plies 
of strong cotton cloth held together with 
live rubber. Lengths bought 14 years ago 
still in use. 





made like BULL DOG, but with 6 plies 
instead of 7. Lightest to lift and lightest 
on the purse. 





As 


Moulded hose with a corrugated cover. 
near kinkproof as garden hose can be made. 


We have reprinted a funny book about garden 
hose by Mr. Ellis Parker Butler, author of 
“Pigs 1s Pigs.” The name of it is “Millingham’s 
Cat Fooler.” We send it FREE upon request 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
151 Portland St. Cambridge, Mass. 
In using advertisements see page 4 161 


Only 3 out of 
S89 knew the 
answers! 


I asked 89 car owners these four 
questions: 

What did you spend on your car 
last year? 

What did you average to a gallon 
of fuel? 

What did you pay for accessories? 

What mileage did you get from 
your last tire? 

Exactly three out of the 89 knew. 


The balance “guessed,” or thought 
they knew. 
And, if they had known, they 


would have been able to cut their 
expenses 10 per cent, or more! 


The careful car owner reads Mo- 
ToR—the National Magazine of 
Motoring. Page after page is de- 
voted to giving the best methods of 
driving—short cuts to minor repairs 
—the accessories that have proved 
worth while—all fully illustrated. 

“Helpful Hints’ is but one 


ment that can show you many 
reduce costs in driving. 


depart- 
a way to 


A single issue of MoToR will carry 
nearly one hundred illustrations and 
photographs. Here you see the new 
makes and models of cars that are 
attracting attention. Experts write inter- 
estingly on parts of the car that are 
most apt to give trouble. 

MoToR has lessened the cost and 


added to the pleasure of thousands of car 
owners. It can do so for you. 


And, because the best way to cut ex- 
penses is to know where the expenditure 
has gone, we are offering for a limited 
time a copy of a valuable Automobile 
Expense Record to every new subscriber 
and the next six issues of MoToR—all 


for $2.00. 
CONTENTS 
TIRE RECORD GENERAL EXPENSE 
Manufacturer Route and party 
Number speedometer readings 


daily mileage 
gallons of fuel and cost 
lubrications and cost 
garage bill 
chauffeur 

general repairs 

tires 
accessories 


where purchased 
what wheel applied to 
date applied 
readings when applied 








Mf 8x1014 
cloth 
bound. 


JFREE 


Send 
ji for Your 
Copy Today ‘ 


a 


MoToR, 
Dept. G. H. 5-22 
119 W. 40th. New York City. 


Please send me a copy of the Automobile Ex- 
pense Record and the next six numbers of MoToR. 
I enclose $2.00 in payment (Canada $2.50); or 
will remit upon receipt of bill.. 
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Something to Remember 


relaxing into curves. Regardless of the heart- 
aches of the world Mrs. Cossetti’s baby would 
soon be arriving, clamorous with need. 

And again there was stillness in the dim, 
comfortable room, a stillness filled compan- 
ionably by the flash of a bright needle and the 
contented purring . of the tortoise cat. 

“Tt wasn’t wasted, my love for Roy,” 
Amarilly aloud wistfully. “Tt will be 
something to remember.” 

As imperceptibly as fragrance escapes a 
bruised flower, sweetness of soul had returned 
to Amarilly Dale. 


said 


Intillygince an’ Ould 
Maids 


(Continued from page 27) 


gurrul with a slim figure, blue eyes an blonde, 
wan that can play th’ pianny an’ th’ cuk- 
stove an’ th’ washin’-machine. Th’ pay’, says 
th’ young felly, ‘may be a thrifle small t’ 
start with, but whin I die, she’ll have all that 
Tve nivir been able for t’ spind. Me pay 
envelop’s a sight for sore eyes, an’ I’m a good 
spender,’ says he. 

“ FY’m! says Misther Cupid, tappin’ on his 
desk thoughtful-like with his litty lid-pincil. 
‘D’ye want her t’ love ye too?’ 

“« Sure!’ says th’ felly, givin his hat a shove 
back t’ where it first was on his head. ‘Don’t 
love go with marryin’? She'll love me—ye 
betcha—or she’ll know what’s what!’ 

“ “Have ye thried th’ loonytic asylum on th’ 
next block?’ asks Misther Cupid, gently 
kickin’ him toward th’ door, ‘Or a fat-headed 
mother with a half-wit daughter? Thim’s th’ 
only wans that can fit ye up with mathri- 
mony,’ says he. ‘For,’ says he, ‘this here’s 
only a mathrimonial agency for foolish young 
lovers, because I know nothin ’av mathrimonial 
high finance. An’,’ says he, still gently 
kickin’ him out th’ door, ‘my business is t’ be 
bringin’ happiness t’ young gurruls an’ not to 
widdys!’ 

“An” just as th’ young felly’s brushin’ him- 
self off an’ pattin’ his pay envelop affiction- 
ately outside, th’ door opens an’ in steps a 
gintlema-an walkin’ somewhat stiff in th’ 
legs, an’ who’d be wearin’ lovely white hair 
if he could wear anny at all. 

“ “Ym a tired bachelor,’ says th’ stiff-legged 
gent, ‘an’ I’ve reached a sootable age av ex- 
perience t’ marry. I’m now ready t’ settle 
down with some nice young gurrul that can 
ma-ake things comfortable for me,’ says he, 
an’ I’m not particular,’ he says, ‘so long as 
she’s young, an’ av superior beauty, an’ in- 
tillygint, an’ accomplished in culture—a credit 
to me ould age an’ me mathrimonial taste. 
An’ ay course,’ says he, ‘I hope her accom- 
plishments will include some knowledge av 
home nursin’—for come winther-time an’ I’m 
l’ble t’ be needin’ it.’ 

“““H’m’ says Misther Cupid, lightin’ a 
cigareet t’? conceal what he may be thinkin’ 
of. ‘An’ what’s th’ wa-ages?’ 

“ “Th? wa-ages! asks th’ man, ‘Th’ wa-ages 
—I’m surprised ye’d introduce such coarse 
wurruds whin tarkin’ av th’ sacred emotions 
av Love! However,’ says he, ‘she'll prob’ly 


be well provided for whin I die—if she behaves’ 


like I want, av course. For there’ll be no wan 
that'll have a betther chanst t’ fight for what’s 
left than me widdy—except th’ lieyers. So 


hurry up, for me heart i is filled with th’ tindir- 


pangs av love an’ mathrimony—th’ love av 
th’ stur-rdy oak for th’ peach! So,’ says he 
chucklin’ merrily till his store teeth fall out 
inty his lap, ‘bring out me peach? 

“An’ so, Mrs. Cassidy, he gets th’ ga-ate, 
too, an’ another young gurrul is ilicted to be 
an ould maid. An’ that night, as this ma-an 
Cupid tur-rns th’ key in th’ lock an’ hurries 


“What a scandal there’d be if it was ivir known 
that Pve ma-ade as manny ould maids as I 













t’ catch his throlley-car, ye can hear him say, | we eae 


hangs vertically. At- 
tach vacuum sweeper 
or lamp by pushing 
!plug cap blades into 
Te-Slots on side. 
Chain controls light. 
See Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten 
at dealers. ‘ 
“For Milady’s 
Convenience” 
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\ ““Etig uette of Wedding | 
sition sent FREE 


A Wedding Invitation is read with fond 
and friendly interest and then too often 
critically examined as to form and quality. 


No apprehension need be felt if it is 
Relief-Engraved, for only the new shaded ~ 
letterings are used and papers of: the finest 
texture. 


‘Relief- -Engraving — 


\ a new process perfected by us, is identical : 
in appearance with the best of plate engrav- 
ing. The modish shaded letterings so 

referable to script can now be bought at 
ess cost. = 


5 
Send for FREE Booklee # ‘The Be 4 
Etiquette of Wedding Stationery,” = 
a sample of Relief-Engraving % ne > 
and nearest dealer’sname.  —- ? 


‘Turner & Porter, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and whit ee 
Folders. Beautiful designs— 

work—Big profits. New Birthday and Eve 
and Place» Cards are in_ stock. Our 

. Pleasant Pages’’ oe all een at 5. 























The Furniture of 
Early America 


VERY piece of Leavens Colonial Fur- 


niture is a true example of the fur- 
niture of ourforefathers. Itis distinguished by 
its simple beauty, sturdy construction, and 
adaptability. It may be adopted as the general 
motif of an interior, or simply as a piece here 


and there. 
Leavens 
Colonial Furniture 


You select the examples you prefer and we 
carry. out your wishes in the matter of finish— 
supplying you with unfinished pieces which may 
be finished or decorated to order. This service 
applies to our modern line as well as to the 
Colonial Furniture. 
















Write for Set No. 3 of illus- 
trations and Leavens stains. 


~ WILLIAM. LEAVENS &£CO. ave. 


ANUFACTURERS i 


32 CANAL «STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS., 














As EasyTo Make 
~ A Cup As ToSweetentt 


Put half a teaspoonful of Faust Soluble Coffee 
in the cup. Add boiling water and you have a 
perfect cup of coffee. No grounds, no mess, no 
waste and no kitchen worries. Faust Soluble Tea 
and Faust Soluble Coffee on sale at all_ grocers. 
Get the size you need from 25cts. to $4.25. Faust 
Tea also in soluble form. 


>% C.F. BLANKE Tea and Coffee Co. 
i Dep’t 2 - - St. Louis, Mo. 


FAUST SOLUBLE: 


COFFEE 















is Good Housekeeping Week. Won’t you tella 
friend about Good Housekeeping? (Seepage 183.) 
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Why buy expensive bottled cream? 
Get the half pint of pure, rich cream 
from the top of your quart milk bottles 


* Skimit 


KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 


removes all this cream quickt without a nos of 
milk. NO PUMPING. Place in position, lift plun- 
Mother AN cecal katapentbion nelfaleantce, 
Plain $1, nickeled $2, postpaid. Agents ¥ i 

. SKIMIT MFG, co. Dept, A Oskaloosa, la. 



















have marriages, almost—an’ thank Gawd for 
it? says he.” 

Mrs. Hogan paused. 

“All th’ min aren’t like that, Mrs. Hogan,” 
protested Mrs. Cassidy. 

“No, they’re not,” returned Mrs. Hogan, 
“T think it’s only thim that th’ ould maids av 
th’ wurruld has tur-rned down.” 

“Tt’s a wonder ye ivir got marrid, Mrs. 
Hogan,” said Mrs. Cassidy, “singin’ th’ 
praises av ould maids like ye do!” 

“Well,” remarked Mrs. Hogan reminis- 
cently, “I had five chances t’ be an ould maid, 
an’ I voted th’ straight ticket t’ be wan ivry 
time on thim fellys. I didn’t know me Dinny 
then—but whin I met me Dinny I begun tearin’ 
up me ould maid ballots an’ writin’ a bran 
new wan straight for marriage. Thin wan 
evenin’ I got me bashful Dinny backed up 
inty wan corner av th’ porch av a June evenin” 
an’ before he knew what was happenin’ he 
was half-way through proposin’ marriage. 
He could have done it six weeks before if he’d 
had th’ intillygince! 

“An’ while Dinny was arguin’ to ilict him- 
silf as th’ candyda-ate to th’ Mathrimonial 
Hall av Fame, I had already marked th’ 
ballot, bribed th’ iliction inspectors, stuffed 
th’ ballot box, an’ counted up th’ returns. Th’ 
vote was unanimous—an’ that was th’ time 
I voted against bein’ an ould maid. Whin th’ 
returns was announced, I can remimber th’ 
sounds av th’ poppyla-ation av th’ wurruld 
cheerin’ an’ th’ brass bands playin’, with me 
an’ Dinny congratchoolatin’ each other an’ 
millions av people formin’ in solid lines t’ 
shake th’ hands av th’ successful candydates. 
Th’ whole wurruld was kissin’ itself, an’ 
ivry wan holdin’ hands in splindid ecstasy. 
It was a grand time. Thin, as we come up 
for air, we noticed that th’ only poppyla-ation 
av th’ wurruld that was prisent was just me 
an’ Dinny sittin’ in wan hammick, an’ th’ 
only brass band a-playin’ was me pa poundin’ 
on th’ floor with a shoe t’ let Dinny know it 
was time t’ go onless he intinded t’ stay for 
breakfast. An’ that’s how I plucked me 
bachelor from th’ burnin’.” 

Mrs. Cassidy thought awhile in dizzy silence. 
There were too many points of view. “I 
hope me Bissie wont be an ould maid,’ she 
stated plaintively. 

“No fear,’ said Mrs. Hogan. ‘I know 
Bissie. Though I want to tell ye that I nivir 
see an ould maid but that I know she’s ma-ade 
an intillygint choice in mathrimony.” 

“An’ what do ye think whin ye see a marrid 
wumman?” asked Mrs. Cassidy. 

“T thank th’ good Lor-rd I’m wan av thim!” 
responded Mrs. Hogan as she put the lid 
back on the sugar-bowl. 


Charlotte Russe 
(Continued from page 60) 


point. Turn out on serving plates and garnish 
with whipped cream put through a pastry tube. 

For the charlotte russe cases use cardboard 
about two inches wide and six and one-half 
inches long, the ends secured together to form 
the cases. Line them with either sponge cake 
pieces or lady-fingers and heap high with the 
filling, using either a spoon or a pastry bag 
and tube. The sponge-cake cup-cakes are 
hollowed out to represent baskets and filled 
with the charlotte mixture, a handle of angelica 





There is an elegance to 
the serving of food in 
% Middletown Casseroles, 
Pie Plates and Bakers, 
lined with removable Py- 
rex Transparent Oven- 
ware, that contributes 
much to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. 


Practical and enduring in 
quality. Many designs of 
quiet dignity and unusual 
artistic beauty, at very 
reasonable cost. Seen in 
the better shops every- 
where. Catalog mailed 
upon request. 


World’s largest producers 
of Pyrex Lined Silverware 








Middletown Silver Co. 
of Middletown, Conn. 





The Mark of Distinction 








being attached or not as desired. 

The plain Vanilla Charlotte Russe filling, 
with only simple changes can be served in a 
variety of flavors. If a Chocolate Charlotte 
Russe is desired, add one square of melted 
chocolate to the scalded cream before the gela- 
tine is added. If a Caramel Charlotte is de- 
sired, add one-third cupful of sugar caramel- 
ized, to the scalded cream before the gelatine 
and the usual amount of sugaris added. For 
an Orange Charlotte Russe, add one-half cup- 
ful of orange juice and teaspoon of lemon juice 
to the scalding cream before adding the gela- 
tine. Garnish with small points of orange. 
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No Bones— 
* ALL FISH 


BURNHAM & MORRIL 
FISH FLAKES 


Tender morsels of codfish and haddock with that deli- 
cious deep-sea flavor.Cooked,seasoned,ready for use. 
Recipes on label. More in ‘‘Good Eating Recipes” 
booklet sent free on request. 

Get B & M Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
84 Water Street, Portland, Maine 


In using advertisements see page 4 163 
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Twice Eealthtul 


Plastic shoes bring you the joy and comfort of a 
perfectly fitted shoe and do away with all foot 
troubles. If that were all, one could hardly over- 
estimate their value. But they do far more. They 
induce you to stand and walk correctly, give you 
a freer stride, bring you out into the open for 
long, healthful walks. 


Plastic Shoes 


REG. U, S. PATENT OFFICE 
are unique in uniting the corrective principle 
with the smart, trim appearance demanded by 
every well dressed woman. Their special con- 
struction distributes properly the weight of the 
body, and supports but does not cramp the foot 
muscles. They are splendidly made of the finest 
materials, but cost no more than other shoes of 
equal quality, 
Send for free catalog 
It tells you the whole story of the healthful service 
which Plastic shoes render and illustrates the many 
styles now available. It also shows you how easily 
and accurately we can fit you by mail. 


Thayer MNeil ©. 


13 West St.~ Boston 


Fi loors that 


are ‘hurt, proof’) 
cA mbitious ventures of 


childhood will not mar 
the beauty of floors 
done in Liquid Granite, 
the water-proof, durable 
floor varnish. It pro- 
tects your floors with a 
smooth, velvety, “‘hurt- 
proof”’ finish, 


seamen 


pute ee 





“The World's 
Most Durable,, 
Floor Varnish’ 
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The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 65) 


She swept aside his cynicism. ‘You were 
born for this moment. And I, an outcast 
woman whom the world has hunted, will help 
you. Perhaps I shall give my life ‘for you.’ 
She spoke exultantly. ‘I, whom you have 
rejected.” 

“You exaggerate. Things may not be so 
bad as they appear. What we’ve seen may be 
no more than a local disturbance.” 

She refused to argue. “Be kind to me while 
we’re together.” 

On the outskirts of Budapest they came to 
a halt. The air was tainted with a nauseating 
odor. Standing on a siding was a long line of 
freight-cars in process of being shunted. By 
the light of lanterns swung by men on the 
tracks, it was possible to see that the freight- 
cars were inhabited. Figures hung out of 
them thin as skeletons, entirely naked or clad 
in flapping rags. The passengers of the express 
had crowded to the windows, pointing, com- 
menting, gesticulating. 

Hindwood turned to Santa. ‘What is it?” 

She answered bitterly, ‘“The death train.” 

“But the people aren’t dead.” 

“Not yet. They’re families ruined by the 
war and by the peace. Some of them saw 
their homes burned by the Cossacks; others 
had their farms stolen to pay the Allies’ debts. 
They’re nobody’s business. When you’ve 
reached the end of your tether in Hungary, 


| you join the death train and die by inches. 


You have no food, no sanitation. Wherever 
you halt; you spread contagion. When things 
have grown too bad in one place, youw’re 
dragged to another.” She swallowed down a 
sob. “The train’s full of children—and you 
tell me that you came here to make money.” 

On arrival at Budapest they found the 
station picketed by soldiers. They were im- 
mediately conducted under an armed guard 
to an office where the purpose of their journey 
was investigated. When Hindwood explained 
their errand—that it had to do with the food 
supply—he was treated with courtesy and 
given his choice of hotels. Santa chose the 
Ritz. A military order was made out for their 
rooms. A safe-conduct was handed them. A 
rickety conveyance, with a lean horse between 
They were 
launched into a city quenched of lights, with 
a soldier seated beside the driver for pro- 
tection. 

The wide avenues down which they drove 
were deserted. They were still unaware of 
what had happened. They had not dared to 
ask, lest any slip of the tongue might lead to 
trouble. There were no signs of revolution in 
the thoroughfares. They were hushed and 
reverent as the aisles of a cathedral. Every 
few hundred yards a mounted gendarme rode 
out to challenge them; then, seeing the soldier 
on the box, backed into the shadows. Only one 
disquieting incident occurred. The uneasiness 
which it caused was due to guilty memories 
rather than to any actual menace. As they 
were turning toward the Danube, they heard 
a sharp trotting behind them. A brougham 
swept past, drawn by a pair of high-stepping 
horses. The equipage was one which must 
formerly have belonged to the royal palace; it 
was the ghost of a forgotten splendor. Hind- 
wood rose in his seat to watch it vanish. Then 
he saw something that made him catch his 
breath. Running between its wheels was a 
snow-white Russian wolf-hound. 

Santa heard his commotion. ‘‘What’s the 
the excitement?” 

“Nothing. ” 

By the time she had raised herself to follow 
his glance, the hint of peril was gone. The next 
moment they were drawing up at the hotel. 
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(A San , as the door swung to behind them, 
they were greeted by sounds of merri- 
ment and dancing, only here the abandon was 
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The TWO-IN -ONE 
MIDDY BLOUSE 


$2.00 upwards 











The Two-In-One 
For Graduation 


OU’LL see the Paul Jones 

Two-In-One middy blouse this 
year at many graduations. In an 
instant you can pick out the girls 
who wear it. For no other middy ; 
can be transformed into a gar-  — 
ment of such charming style and | 
neatness. 

This original and exclusive Paul 
Jones feature really gives you two 
middies in one. You can wear it 
full length for gym or sports. Then 
by turning up the bottom twice, 
unfastening the little tabs and but- 
toning them in the back you have a 
smart, snug-fitting middy, suitable 
even for formal occasions. 

The Two-In-One is made in a 
variety of styles and materials 
priced at $2.00 and upwards. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for attractive style book and 
name of nearest dealer. : 

Paul Jones garments, are guar- 


anteed without reserve. Ss 
MORRIS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-3 Baltimore 
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Powders’ 


The favorite of three 
generations. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 


Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box of drug- 
‘gists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold 
annually, Seed roc. for 
a sample box. 


‘. 

BEN LEVY CO. Qe fi 
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125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 4: 
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Dust This 
Easy Way 


A few drops of 3-in-One on a piece 
of cheese cloth or any soft cloth makes 


as fine a dustless dust cloth as you 
could possibly want. 


Picks up the dust instead of scattering 
it in the air to settle on other things. 


Shake your 3-in-One dustless dust cloth 
out-of-doors and use over and over 
again. When it becomes very soiled, 
wash with soap and add fresh 3-in-One. 


e@ 
3-In-One | 
The High Quality Household Oil 


also makes excellent Polish Mops 
when applied to any ordinary twine 
mop. Picks up dust and lint from 
floors, oilcloth, linoleum. Can be 
shaken out-of-doors, washed and re- 
oiled, just like your 3-in-One dustless 
dust cloth. 

There are many, many other uses for 3-in-One in 
the home—lubricating, cleaning, polishing, prevent- 


ing rustand tarnish, Read the Dictionary of Uses, 
wrapped around every bottle. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO, 
Bdwy., New York City 
FREE. Generous sample and de luxe 


edition of Dictionary, Write for both 
OM a Dostal card. E319A 








| Woman ’sBenefit 
Association 
Sixteen Million Dollars in Reserve 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society for 
D Women in the World 
Organized in every state in the Union 
_ and the Dominion of Canada 


> Composed Exclusively of Women 


| Every Woman Should Know 


this Organization is Doing for 
The Protection of the Home 

The Welfare of Children 
Summer Camps for Girls 

Health Service and 
Ss Educational Features 
ep : Write to 
MISS BINA M. WEST, Supreme Commander 

12 Woman’s Benefit Association Building 
Port Huron, Michigan 
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wilder than at Vienna. Hindwood saw at a 
glance that this was no assemblage of alien 
hucksters, drawn from all the world to gather 
bargains. As regards the men, they were devil- 
may-care and smart, of the same type as 
Captain Lajos—the sort who would follow the 
game to the last throw of the dice. Many of 
them had made no attempt to disguise their 
profession; they were clad in gorgeous uniforms 
of Hungarian regiments long since ordered 
disbanded by the Allies. Their breasts were 
ablaze with Imperial decorations. They strode 
the marble floors with the clink of spurs and 
the rattling of swords. While they drugged the 
midnight hours with laughter and debauch, 
their faces were feverish with listening expec- 
tancy—the expectancy of an event for which 
they waited. 


ope women looked like captives of a raid. 
Some hung back timidly; some were bold 
with wine, all were weary and pinched with 
hunger. Like the men, they seemed only to be 
acting a part. In the midst of recklessness 
they would give way to distaste, as though re- 
morseful of this way of combating starvation. 

With the stench of the death train still in 
his nostrils, Hindwood stared at the spectacle 
in pity and disgust. ‘“Fiddling while Rome is 
burning,” he muttered. 

His elbow was jogged by a black-coated in- 
dividual with the appeasing manners of a tailor. 
“T understand English. Whatisit you desire?” 

Hindwood swung around. “I want what one 
usually wants at a hotel—accommodation.” 

The man rubbed his hands. ‘‘Sorry, sir. 
We're full up. Every room, in fact every 
lounge, is taken.” ; 

“You'll have to find something. I have a 
military order.” 

Having read it, the man returned the slip of 
paper. ‘‘That’s different. You’re here on 
government business—for the same purpose 
as these other gentlemen, I take it?” 

Hindwood replied non-committally. 
on government business.” 

“Tn that case I’ll give you a room in the base- 
ment—a servant’s, my last. It’s all I have to 
offer.” 

“But two rooms are necessary. I have my 
secretary with me—this lady.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders: “To de- 

mand the impossible is useless. Tomorrow— 
who knows? If things happen, I may be able 
to give you more rooms than you require. 
For the present—” 
’ Seeing that nothing was to be gained by 
arguing, Hindwood consented to the arrange- 
ment. ‘The room will be my secretary’s. 
If you'll lend me blankets, I'll find a place in 
the passage.” 

The room proved to be poor in the extreme 
—nothing but four bare walls and an iron cot. 
When he had turned the key, he tiptoed over 
to Santa. 
which they’re waiting—this something that 
may happen tomorrow?” 

She placed her hands in his, as though she 
felt the need of protection. Her golden face 
was tragic. ‘‘ War.” 

His common sense revolted. Though every- 
thing seemed to prove her guess correct, he 
refused to accept it. “War! It can’t be. What 
would any one gain by it? It was war that 
produced all this hideous mess—the death 
train and all that. Besides, how can people 
fight who can scarcely crawl? They’ve one 
foot in the grave already. Ten well-fed men 
could defeat a battalion. Whatever’s in the 


wind, it isn’t war. To launch a war requires 
”» 


“Ves, 


“With you it’s always money. To launch this 
kind of war requires nothing but despair.” 
Stepping back from him tempestuously, she 
flung herself full length on the cot. Her face 
was hidden, buried in the pillow. While she 


|lay there tense, the sound of dance-music, 


advancing and retreating, tapped dreamily 
against the walls. It spoke to him of romance, 
of a woman he could love, and of passion 


| snatched perilously before life ended in a mys- 


terious city after nightfall. 
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‘‘What’s this monstrous thing for | 


Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park 
embrace the scenic mountain wonders 
of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the low- 
est altitude, the easiest gradients and 
in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Highlands of Ontario 


Your Ideal Vacation is realized in 
Algonquin Park (Alt. 2,000 ft.) —-Mus- 
koka Lakes — Great Lakes — 30,000 
Islands Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays 
—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipi- 
gon—Quetico—Minaki. Fishing, Boat- 
ing, Bathing, Golf, Camping and finest 
Hotels. Hay fever is unknown. 

Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime 
Provinces. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and 
unspoiled big game Sette in NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


For full information write 
Canadian National or 
Grand Trunk Railways 


et any of the following addresses. Ask for Booklet M, 
mentioning districts thatinterest you. 


Boston, 294 Washington 
Street 

Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of 
Commerce Building 

Chicago, 64 West Adams 
Street 

Cincinnati, 406 Traction 
Building 


Minneapolis, 618 Second 
Avenue, South 
New York, 1270 Broad- 


way 
Pittsburgh, 605 Park 
Building 
Portland, Me., Grand 
Trunk Station 


Detroit, 527 Majestic San Francisco, 689 Mar- 
Building ket Street 

Duluth, 4830 W. Superior Seattle, 902 Second 
Street Avenue 


Kansas City, 334 Railway 
Exchange Building 

Los Angeles, 7th and St.Paul, 4th and Jackson 
Spring Streets Streets 


H. H. MELANSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian National Railways 
Toronto, Can. 


G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


Grand Trunk Railway 
Montreal, Can. 


St. Louis, 305 Merchants 
Laclede Building 












ANE BRYANT Mater- 
nity Clothes enable you 

to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 


Very latest modes, clever- 
ly designed to conceal con- 
dition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


%6-page Style Book, pictur- 
ing latest styles in Mater- 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 

- Skirts, Corsets, Write today. 


Lane Bryantiss.3... NewYo 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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ASnowy White Enameled Top 
For Your Old Kitchen Table 


UST fit on a TEPCO Enamel 

Top and you have practically 

a new table, because the top is 

the part you use. And how its 

| spotless whiteness transforms and 
brightens your kitchen! 


Sanitary — Instantly Cleanable. 
Just wipe it off with a damp cloth. 
No stains to scrub. Fillin your table top size, 
on coupon below, and mail with $7.50. (Add 
$1.00 for shipment west of Mississippi or south of 
Ohio River, or $3.75 if west of Rocky Mts.) Ifinter- 
ested in new table or kitchen cabinet with Tepco 
Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers. >a 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS Co. 
Eddy Road & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Fits over 
the oldtop 





Enclosed find $ 


for which send me Tepco 

















Enamel Table Top to fit table by. inches. 
Name 

Address = ee = 

Town ts eS = 
County State 





NOTE: If larger top than 29x44 is required, send 
no money, but write for special price. 





no paving ~no coring~no waste 





Saves Time, Food, Energy 


_ Used every day in _prepar- 
ing riced and creamed vegeta- 
bles, soups, purees, catsups, 
fruit butters, jellies, bever- 
ages, ete. Cook foods in natural state, with 
fuller, richer color and flavor. Save the health- 
giving vitamines, mineral salts, fruit acids and 
sugar, wasted in skins and cores by usual 
methods. 


“The DILVER Does It” 


Rices potatoes for a meal in 3 minutes. Removes 
skins, seeds and cores from a peck of apples in 3 
minutes, with less than a teacupful of waste. Sep- 
arates skins and seeds from a bushel of tomatoes in 
ten minutes, from a bushel of grapes in twelve min- 
utes, without staining hands. Will do 





















dozens of other things in a quicker, 
easier, cheaper and better way. Pre- [f 
pares food perfectly for invalids and 
infants. Sold only by mail and 
through special representatives. 





Write today for free booklet 
and special offer. 


Dilver Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Household Specialties 


Dept. 24 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Dries your dishes perfectly free from lint and 
streaks. Makes use of dish towels unnecessary. 
Lasts for years. Saves time and labor. 
% Large size $2.75. Medium size 
$2.50, postage paid. See 

dealers or ask for folder. 
) THEPERFECTION 
“wDOISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Vanishing Point 


She had raised herself and was regarding 
him feverishly. Her red lips were parted as 
with thirst. “I know you so well,” she was 
saying softly; “I know you because I love you. 
You refuse to believe it’s war because -you 
wouldn’t be able to sell and bargain. But it is 
war—the sort of war we-saw at the frontier; 
a war in which weaponless millions will march 


| to the overthrow of armed thousands.” 


“You’re unjust.” He spoke patiently. “I’m 
unwilling to believe it’s war because I can’t see 
any reason for it.” 

“Any reason!’ Her eyes became twin storms. 
“Would you require a reason if you’d seen your 
children die for lack of bread? You'd perish 
gladly, if you could first tear the throat out of 
one person who was too well nourished.” 

He went and stood beside her, stooping over 


|her, placing his hand against her forehead. 


“Your forehead is burning. You’ve been 
through too much. Get some rest. Tomorrow 
we'll find Anna and perhaps Varensky; it’s 
more than likely they’ll be able to teil us.” 
He paused. “I know what makes you so re- 
lentless; it’s your own dead child—” 

Her arms shot up, dragging him down and 
nestling his face against her breast. “Oh, my 
man, it’s not that. It’s that I’m jealous for 
you—so afraid you may deceive yourself and 
miss your chance.” 

He stumbled back from the temptation of 
her yielding body and the comfort of her 
fragrant warmth. ‘My chance is yours; we 
may both have been born for this moment.” 

Long after he had stretched himself outside 
her door, he felt that in the austerity of the 
four bare walls she still crouched watching 


from her bed. 
H* slept restlessly. The music and the 
dancing rarely halted. Once, when he 
roused, it was with the suffocating sense that 
a man was bending over him, fumbling at the 
handle of Santa’s door. As he sat up, he was 
convinced that the man looked back just before 
he vanished round the corner. 

When he finally wakened, it was in the chill 
of dawn. He was surrounded by a ghostly 
stillness. Rising softly, he slipped down the 
passage and out into the public rooms of the 
hotel. It was as though a wizard had waved 
his wand, The merry-makers lay strewn about 
carelessly, wherever sleep had overtaken 
them. In the pale light of morning, robbed of 
animation, their faces showed waxlike and 
wan. Swords, which had clattered martially, 
sprawled grotesquely by crumpled bodies. 
Uniforms looked tarnished, dresses shabby. 
Girls with their lips parted and their hair dis- 
ordered lay with heads stretched back in 
their lovers’ arms. Over all was spread the 
weariness of folly. 

Tiptoeing from group to group, he searched 
for the man who had tried Santa’s door. No- 
where could he find him. Returning to her 
room he tapped lightly. He was afraid to 
make more noise in that atmosphere of menace. 
Receiving no answer, he pushed the door 
stealthily and peered across the threshold. 
He had feared lest he might find her gone; 
there she lay, curled up on her cot, her hair 
poured across her pillow, her face cushioned 
against her hollowed arm, Gray light falling 
from a narrow window clothed her with a 
lonely pathos. Bending over her, he shook 
her shoulder. 

“Santa.” 

She sat up with a start. “Has it happened?” 

“Not yet. They’re sleeping like the dead.” 

“Pheniwhy, see eta 

“There’s some one who knows us here. He 
tried your door. It makes me think we’re 
watched. We can slip out now and hunt up 
Varensky. If we wait till later, we’ll be fol- 
lowed.” 

Her pupils dilated, obscuring the grayness 
of her eyes; they became black pools, mirroring 
her terror. ‘“To be caught with Varensky would 
mean death,” ; 
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Haddies 


Try this delightful Spring: 
time luncheon dish 


LUNCHEON HADDIES Salad: Mix one can of deli- 
cious AMBASSADOR Brand LUNCHEON HADDIES 
with mayonnaise dressing, add chopped stuffed olives, let 
stand one hour in cool place. Turn on crisp lettuce leaves. 
and serve. Either creamed or as a salad you will like this 
delightful Springtime luncheon delicacy. 


LUNCHEON HADDIES are the carefully selected 
white flakes of firm, fresh haddock, cooked slightly salted 
and delicately smoked. Packed by our special process as 
soon as taken from the water. No other fish is mixed with 
LUNCHEON HADDIES, There are no bones, Only 
the choicest fish are used. Each can is packed full of solid 
meat. It’s different from any other canned fish you’ve ever 
tasted. 


REDUCED PRICE OFFER 


Six full cans of LUNCHEON HADDIES will be sent 
postpaid if you sign the coupon and mail a dollar bill. Try 
one can at our risk. If you are not entirely satisfied, your 
dollar will be refunded immediately. Mail the coupon 
NOW. 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC. 
Packers, Rockland, Maine, U.S.A. 


‘Ambassador 


BRAND 


Luncheon Haddies 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC., Rockland, Maine. 
Please send me your special offering of 6 cans LUNCH- 
EON HADDIES, postpaid, on condition that-if I am 
not entirely satisfied, my $1.00 will be refunded immedi- 
ately and the goods returned free of cost to me. 





My name 
Address 
My grocer’s name 


This Picture FREE 


to any art lover who sends for our new 1922 cata- 
logue of reproductions of paintings by Harrison 
Fisher, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Maxfield Parish and 

y many Others. Bright original colors, 
11x14 inches, ready for framing. Splen- 
did gifts. . 


Send for New Catalogue 


| Filled with little pictures--page after page--by 
celebrated. artists including all the Cosmopolitan 
cover designs. Many you may want to order to 
frame for home, clubs, schools. Send 15c for post- 
| age and wrapping and get the catalogue together 
| with a big colored print of the picture shown in 
adv. If, after seeing the catalogue, you order as 
much as $1.00 worth of prints, we will credit this 
15e as part payment on your order. This offer good only while supply 
of catalogues lasts--better mail today. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT — 


117 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 





















The feeding of infants — fe 
and older children 






published in 2 pamphlets. Sent for 10c 
and a stamped envelope. Address 
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of Secret Process pee: China 
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A Better Pot 
Means Better Tea 


Hall’s Teapots are made of special china, 
developed through years of experiment 
to produce a ware free from crazing of 
the glaze or cracking of the body from 
heat. They will not absorb stale flavors 
nor stains. Tea made in a Hall Pot is 
always fresh, pure and full flavored. 


You Want this Folder 


It tells how to make 
tea properly, and 
shows Hall’s Teapots 
in color, We will also 









give you the name of 
a dealer near you who 
sells Hall’s Teapots. A 
circle on the bottom 
and words “Hall's 
China”’ identifies the 


genuine. 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 
> East Liverpool, Ohio 
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In America 
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ee ENGAGEMENT 27’ 
JEWELED WEDDING RINGS 
of Super-Quality 
“The Diamond Book" which illustrates 
new, exclusive Styles;matled upon request 
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THE Gir TBook 1922 


will prove of assistance in the selection 
of Wedding or other Gifts — 
‘The Gift Book wii/ be mazled if requested 
and ilastrates Jewels,Watches, Clocks, 
Silver, China, Glass ex¢ Novelties. 


_ Wepoinc Invitations 77¢ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Anniversary-Reception-Dinner-Dance-Bridge 
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Correct Stationery for al] Social Functions 
Fondly mention which of the above rs 
desired and samples will be marled . 
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He seated himself on the edge of her cot. ' 


“T didn’t think you knew what fear was. Don’t 
be frightened. [ll protect you.” 

“Dear!’’? All of a sudden she had become 
intensely calm. “Did you think I was afraid 
for myself? Before many days, perhaps before 
today is out, it’ll be you who’ll need protecting. 
I beg you, don’ ‘t go near Varensky.” 

DUbpetra 

“Let me go by myself,” she implored. When 
he glanced away without replying, she rushed 
on impetuously. “Some one’s got to take 
risks. I don’t count. Your life must be spared.” 

With an effort he brought his gaze back. 

“There’s Anna.” 

Instead of the explosion he had expected, 
her voice became gravely tender. “I forgot. 
You care for her as I care for you. I’m sorry.” 

Her feet slipped to the floor; he saw them 


marble white against the bare, scrubbed boards , 


—beautiful as hands, the feet of a dancer. As 
he retreated, she smiled bravely. ‘‘You shan’t 
wait long.” 


5 


O FAR as they were aware, no one 
noticed their departure. The deep breath- 
ing of the motley throng was like the beat of 
a muffled engine. Even the night-porter, who 
should have been on guard, had collapsed 
across his desk with his face buried in his arms. 
They stepped out of the hotel into a 
pulseless street where mists from the Danube 
hung like cobwebs. Hindwood could not 
rid himself of the suspicion that they were 
followed. He glanced back repeatedly, drawing 
Santa sharply into doorways in attempt after 
attempt to trap the tracker. If a tracker there 
was, he never revealed himself. At last Hind- 
wood realized that precautions were profitless. 
The cessation of their own footsteps gave 
ample warning. A pursuer had only to halt 
when they halted, to escape detection behind 
the fog. 

They scarcely dared talk, and then only in 
brief whispers. It puzzled him how she could 
keep her direction. It was like tunneling a 
passage through chalk, which crumbled, 
yielded, and caved in as one went forward. 
The whole world dripped sullenly—unseen 
gutters, unseen trees, treacherous pavements. 
And there w as always the drifting whiteness, 
| pricking one’s eyes as with little darts. 

She had gone too far and turned back, 
feeling her way along the wall. Before a large 
double-door she paused and knocked. She 

rapped three times peculiarly before a grill 


| was slipped back and a question asked. The 


answer which she gave appeared to be the 
countersign. A smaller door in the double- 
door was opened, and they entered. 

The person who admitted them was a new 
type to Hindwood: flat-featured, fair-headed, 
blue-eyed, clad in a loose khaki shirt which 
bulged like a blouse, and in a pair of baggy 
breeches which were tucked into high boots 
roomy as pouches. But it was the expression 
of the man that was most impressive—his 
brooding appearance of enormous patience. 
Santa spoke rapidly in a language which was 
neither German nor French. The man nodded 
and led the way across a gloomy courtyard, up 
stairs rotten with decay, into a stone corridor 
lined with stout, forbidding doors. 

“Ts ita prison?” Hindwood whispered. 

“Little better. It’s a barracks inhabited by 
the brains of outcast Russia—students, for 
the most part, male and female, who have 
escaped from the Red Terror. Russia has no 
use for brains at present. Brains are too dan- 
gerous. Wherever the Bolshevist finds them, 
he blows them out. Many of these exiles are 
survivors of Denikin’s and Kolchak’s armies. 
Having tried to save their country with rifles, 
they’re now preparing themselves to rescue her 
with knowledge. They’re learning to be doc- 
tors, engineers, and lawyers, so that they may 
become the soul of the Russia of the future. 
Meanwhile they live anyhow, sleep anywhere, 
and starve abominably. They’re not wanted 
in Hungary or in ‘any European country. 
They’re suspected and hounded. The only 
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needs heating. 
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Hygienic Vento Rubber Panties end the 
evils of old-fashioned rubber garments. 
Now the chief hardship of baby’s care is 
ended! 

Every mother can use Vento Panties with 
her physician’s assurance that they are 
healthful and perfectly comfortable. No 
more soiled floors or clothes! Endless 
work and annoyance saved! 


Healthfully Ventilated 


Insets of Marquisette at each hip in Vento 
insure propercirculationof air. Baby’sskin 
breathes healthfully, No chafing, irrita- 
tion, or discomfort, Vento has no pins, 
buttons or tapes. On and off in a hurry, 


Ask Your Dealer 


for Vento. If he does not have it, write direct 
to us. We willsee that you are supplied. Every 
dealer should have this greatest baby aid. Vento 
isthe only scientifically healthful rubber panty. 
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Insist on Vento, A blessing to mother and babe! 
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Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
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colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
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or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
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Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 12, 
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reason they’ve been allotted this mildewed 
dwelling isin order that they may be watched.” 

The guide had thrown open a door and 
stood signing to them, trying to catch their 
attention. 

It was a grim sight that met their eyes, 
similar to the one they had left behind at the 
hotel only a thousand times more sordid. 
The windows were locked and heavily barred. 
The air was poisonous. The room was stripped 
of furnishings. 
human beings, without a shred of bedding, 
| sprawled drugged with sleep, herded together 
|in indecent proximity. There was scarcely 
-space to walk between them. They were of 
both sexes. Here and there a child lay folded 
in a parent’s arms. The men were of all ages, 
but for the most part young, and still in the 
tattered uniforms of their defeated armies. 
The women were scarcely distinguishable 
from the men. Their heads were cropped. 
They wore odd garments of mixed masculine 
and feminine attire, such as could be purchased 
for next to nothing at any rag-shop. Some re- 
tained the soldier garb of the Battalions of 
Death. , 

As Hindwood gazed across the pool of mud- 
colored faces, ‘Heaven help us, if this is the 
soul of the future Russia!’ he thought. 

Suddenly his interest shifted. In the corner 
remotest from the door, his eye had caught 
the shining of golden tresses. Their owner’s 
face was turned away from him; they seemed 
to weigh her down and were piled under her 
headin a cushion. On her left lay an aged peas- 
ant woman; on her right a man with a death- 
white face and a head that was peaked like a 
dunce’s cap. The guide was already stooping 
over the man, touching him with a strange 
reverence. The man sat up. His green eyes 
opened. 
sensation of discomfort he had felt when he 
first saw them peering at him above the edge 
of the cliff at Seafold. 





ARENSKY had risen. With his peculiarly 
cat-like motion, he was picking a path 
toward them. He held out his hand. ‘It was 
brave of you to come.” And then, to Santa: 
“Of vou, too. But of you it was expected.” 

| Hindwood bristled like a dog. He was dis- 
trustful of romantic attitudes. “Let’s get 
down to facts. You know as well as I do that 
it wasn’t any lofty motive that brought me.” 

‘‘No?” The eyebrows arched. themselves 
comically. ‘Then what?” 

“Your wife’s message.” 

“Ah! I understand. She didn’t tell me. You 
see, she thinks I’m going to get myself killed 
at last; probably she wants you to help her 
stop me. Not that I’m of the least use to her— 
don’t think that. But she’s the soul of honor. 
My death would mean her freedom; because 
of that she’d do anything in her power to 
prevent...” 

Hindwood drew himself erect. ‘“These are 
matters which it’s not decent for us to discuss.” 

The narrow shoulders flew up into a shrug. 
“Why on earth not? When things are so, there 
can be nothing indecent in being frank about 
them. Is it less indecent for you to love my 
wife than for me to tell you that I know you 
love her? There’d be no sense in your loving 
her unless you both hoped . . . I won’t finish 
what I was going to say; your feelings are so 
sensitive.” He rested his hand not unkindly 
on Hindwood’s arm. ‘Don’t you realize, my 
dear fellow, that you’re to be congratulated? 
This happening, which means catastrophe for 
countless millions, spells opportunity for you 
and Anna? Be honest. You would not have 
risked visiting me, if you had not realized that.” 

Hindwood sought for spitefulness in Va- 
rensky’s tones. All he found was the surge of 
quiet happiness. “One would think that I 
wanted you to die!” he exclaimed blankly. 

“Well, don’t you? Why shouldn’t you?” 
Varensky smiled sadly. “If I could love Anna 
or any other woman the way you do . . . But 
no—to me such affections have been denied. 













On bare boards innumerable | 


Hindwood experienced the same}. 
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Sani-Flush has made the closena 


bowl the easiest part of the bathroom 
to keep clean. 


It has displaced the use of make- 
shift preparations—and all the un- 
pleasant, scrubbing, scouring and dip- 
ping methods. . 


Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl according to directions, and 
flush. Stains, odors and incrustations 
vanish. Both bowl and trap becom 
as clean and white as new. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
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stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto — 
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—THE WALDORF~ASTORIA 


ERE in the President’s Suite 
of this famous hotel, our 
own Presidents, the Prince of 
Wales, the King of Belgium, 


General Pershing, have rested, 
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Avenue crowds. Everything in 
this suite is “the best.” How 
natural, therefore, that the 
Shade Rollers and Shade Fab- 
rics are of Hartshorn make! 
For expert buyers know that 
for faultless appearance and 
long dependable service the 
Hartshorn productis unrivaled. 


In hotel, club and home, 
Hartshorn guarantees per- 
fect shade service, and is 
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those who would avoid 
shade troubles. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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I love people only in crowds, by tens of thou- 
sands and by nations; in my heart there’s no 
room for more human passions. I’m God’s 
instrument; the hour of my testing is at hand. 
These mildewed walls enclose my Gethsemane.” 
He flung his arms apart grotesquely; they 
formed with his body the shape of a cross. 
The fire of fanaticism blazed in his eyes. 
“Tomorrow I shall be crucified.” He drew a 
shuddering breath. 
“A born actor!” 
comment. 
light.” 
And yet, to his chagrin, he found himself 
impressed. He was so deeply stirred that he 
dared not trust himself to speak for a moment; 
when he did, it was with calculated coldness. 
“Vou think only of yourself. It’s not you alone; 
even those of us who make no claim to be God’s 
instruments-stand more thana sporting chance 
of being crucified, as you call it. 


was Hindwood’s silent 


collection of wretched down-and-outs gathered 
in this building; there are the scarecrows I saw 


in the death train; there are all the teeming | § 


swarms of human lice crawling westward along 
a thousand roads. In the presence of an agony 
so widespread, I can’t muster a tear for your 
individual tragedy. It’s no time for theatrics.” 


OR an instant Varensky’s gaunt face quiv- 
ered. Making an effort, with an air of 
mocking courtliness he mastered his injured 
pride. ‘‘I was mistaken, and I ask your pardon. 
We all have our plans to make ahead. I sup- 
posed you were here to ascertain approximately 
the hour at which I proposed to—shall we say, 
depart?” 
“Vou were badly mistaken,” Hindwood cut 
in contemptuously. ‘I’m here to find out if 


“An egoist who craves the lime- | 


There | 
are Santa and Anna, for instance; there’s the | 





there’s any possible way in which we can save | 


the situation.” 

“We!” Varensky stared. He became rigid 
as though he were carved from marble. “We!” 
he repeated haughtily. 

While Hindwood was searching for a clue 
to his amazement, his next words supplied it. 

“T thought it was I who was to save the 
world.” 

“Splendid! You have a plan?” 

Varensky’s eyes filmed over. “Yes. But 
if I were to tell you, you wouldn’t under 
stand.” 

Coming out of the clouds, he placed his hand 
tolerantly on Hindwood’s shoulder. ‘ ‘Splen- 
did,’ you said. So you want me to have a plan? 
Let’s sit down and talk more quietly. These 
people are tired—in sleep they forget. So you 
also have ambitions to become a savior?” 

It was like the night in the hut all over 
again, when they had talked of Santa’s re- 
demption, There he sat, this discredited dic- 
tator, half-saint, half-charlatan, his knees 
drawn sharply up to his chin, his white face 
peering over them. The stale air sighed with 
the breathing of sleepers. A child whimpered 
and was hugged closer to the breast. In the 
far corner lay the desired woman. Gazing 
eagerly into both their eyes was the oriental 
countenance of the other woman, for whom 
neither of them cared. 

“A savior! No. I have no ambitions in 
that direction. But I have a scheme,” Hind- 
wood admitted. 

“What is it?’ 

“Bread. I came to sell bread for trade con- 
cessions. In Austria I found the government 
unwilling to purchase. ‘This morning, when I 
consult with Hungarian officials, I may be 
met with the same refusal. What’s the game? 
Why should men in control of hungry nations 
refuse my help? For six months they’ve been 
urging me to come to them. Something’s 
happened—the signs of it are everywhere. 
Trains running westward are packed with 
women. The last sight we had of Vienna was 
a street riot and people being brutally shot 
down. And again at the frontier there were 
piles of dead—not only men: women and chil- 
dren who had been butchered to prevent them 
from escaping. Budapest’s under military 
law. By some error, Santa and I on arrival 
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- GUARANTEED 
WALL PAPERS 


‘ Gee depth of tone, richness 
} and subtle harmony not 
found in any other form of wall 
decoration. Bring charm and 
beauty to any room at small cost. 


Niagara Wall Papers represent 
the finest American, French and 
English art. Made in our own 
plant by automatic machinery 
from spruce logs to the finished 
roll ready to put on the wall. 


Niagara Wall Papers are guar- 
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good workmanship, all of which 
go to make them easy to hang 
and durable in use. 
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with every roll 


FREE BOOK FOR YOU 


Ask your dealer to show you Niagara 
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book in colors. Enclose 2c. 
stamp to cover postage, and 
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odorous moth balls. 
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closet with this clean, cedar forest odor—ending the moth pest. 
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HERE'S a sanitary, convenient 
kitchen table that folds com- 
pactly 4nd can be easily stored 
out of the way when not in use. 


The Portofold gives your kitch- 
enette all the convenience of a 
big roomy kitchen—without sacri- 
ficing needed floor space: 


The glistening white enamel 
finish, and the clean, shining por- 
celain enameled top are easy to 


keep clean and pleasing in appear- 
ance. 
We have a special introductory offer on 
Portofold Tables. Send dealer’s name 
for details and illustrated circular de- 
scribing this new and better table. 
PRUITT BROTHERS COMPANY 
Grand Junction, lowa 
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neighborhood. I can teach you how. 

If you will follow my methods you can on 

your first attempt build a delicious angel 

food cake and many other kinds—cakes 

that will immediately give you a wonder- 
ful reputation. 


. One woman I 
Your Chance for Profit— OP¢ oP soia 
300 cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. L 
have thousands of letters from thankful women who 
are making sakes by the 


: My S 
Osborn Cake Making System—¥ ™°'h; 
original. You cannot fail with them. They are easy 
to learn and you are sure of success the first time. 
Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and mail it in. 
« will send you particulars right away with no 
obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn 
Bor 125 Bay City, Mich. 


Send me without obligation full particulars 
about the famous Osborn Cake System, 
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Millions of Dollars Lost Annually 


UST costs America millions of dollars every year. 

Every metal in your home is a prey to the ray- 

_ ages of rust—unless you use Stovoil—a prep- 
aration that successfully fights rust. 


S:ovoil is especially adapted to stoves—it withstands heat. 
Your gas company uses and recommends Stovoil as a rust 
preventive. Can even be used inside ovens. No stain— 
no odor—won't soil your hands. Easily applied. Keeps 
your stove looking new. Nothing else like it. Properly 
used, a bottle lasts a year. Ask your dealer or send 50c 
for a full size bottle: Money back guarantee of satisfac- 
tion; Address: 


Dept. 413, Superior Laboratories, 


Grand Rapids, Som Sas 
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were mistaken for conspirators in an army plot 
We're billeted at what appears to be its head- 
quarters—a place jammed with carousing 
officers of supposedly disbanded regiments. 
What’s in the air? What is this dreadful news 


others flee in panic, but which no one dares to 
mention? If you can tell-me, I shall know how 
to act.” 

“Tf I can tell you! Suppose I were to tell 
you the worst, how would you act then?” 

“That depends. I’m no more unselfish than 
anybody else. At a pinch I could forget my 
own interests and ruin myself for the public 
welfare. : Here’s how I stand. J have enough 
food at my command to keep Europe for 
| several weeks from actual starvation. If the 
| crisis is genuine, that ought to give time for 
the conscience of the civilized world to be 
aroused. But even if the world’s conscience 
should prove too sluggish, I still have a per- 
| sonal fortune which would keep hunger at bay 
for several months. Tm no philanthropist 
—TI should make myself penniless reluctantly. 
'I’m in no sense your rival for the honors of 
| Calvary. My mission in Europe is to sell at a 
| profit, So if you can do better . 3 
| ‘What you’re telling me,” Varensky inter- 
| rupted, “is that, if by personal sacrifice you 
| could avert a world disaster, you’d be willing 
| to give something for nothing.” 
| ‘Precisely. But I must first be convinced 
| that the circumstances warrant it.” 
| “There’s one point you’ve overlooked.” 
 veraaeis green eyes narrowed. “Up to 
| 





the moment you entered this room, I was 
fully persuaded that I was the man on whom 
| the privilege of paying the price must fall. I’d 
| coveted the privilege. All my life I’d worked 
| for it. If you rob me of it, have you reckoned 
the cost?” 

“In money?” 

“Tn something more valuable. If I live, you 
can never be Anna’s husband.” 

Hindwood hated the man for his subtlety. 
He was being deliberately tempted. He threw 
a glance toward the sleeping woman in the 
corner whose fate, as well as his own, he was 
deciding. Close to him, drawing nearer, he saw 
the pleading eves of Santa. He gave his answer. 

“T may be the man who was born for this 
moment. Play fair by me; tell me what’s 
happened.” 


ARENSKY rocked himself slowly back and 
forth. Suddenly he came to rest. ‘I’m the 
thing that’s happened. I’m responsible for 
everything. I?ve never learned to let bad 
alone; in trying to make things better, I make 
them worse. It was my hand that shot down 
the crowd at Vienna. It was I who butchered 
the women and children at the frontier. 
I'm the force which drives behind the human 
lice who crawl westward along a thousand 
roads. You think me mad, but listen. Every 
freedom gained entails a new bondage. I 
helped to free Russia from the Czar; in so 
doing, I prepared the way for Bolshevism. 
I’ve fought Bolshevism with my dreams, my 
happiness, with everything I possess. What 
have I produced? Chaos. We, who are ideal- 
ists, have worked the final disillusion. We've 
made two hundred millions hopeless. They’re 
fleeing from the emptiness. The contagion of 
their despair is spreading. You saw its results 
in Vienna. It runs ahead of them; they’re 
already on the march. They’ve broken into 
Poland. They’re drawing nearer. How to 
stop them?” 7 
Hindwood’s lips had squared themselves. “T 
can’t stop them. My food trains will be here 
by tomorrow. What hungry men need is not 
political pogroms, but bread.” Then he added 
thoughtfully: “I can stop them, if ’m not 
prevented. There’s some one who’s playing a 
different game; he’s some one who wants the: 
world to starve. That’s what Austria’s refusal 
meant; that’s the meaning of these secret 





signs of rejoicing. He’s bigger than any 
nation. Who is he?” 


which some people rejoice over, from which | 
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The chosen refrigerator for $10,000 
per year apartments is just as 
available for the most humble 
home. You can enjoy these 
quality features at ordinary refrig- 
erator cost: 


HERRICK Cold Dry Air Circvlationkeeps 
interior dry and clean, Keeps food fresh. 


HERRICK Five Point Insulation maintains 
lowest temperature at least ice cost. 


HERRICK Removable Drainage System 
makes cleaning easy. Insures perfect 
sanitation. 


HERRICK Outside Icing —when speci- 
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and iceless refrigeration in cool weather, 
Water cooler attachment if desired. 
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Varensky shook his head. ‘There was a 
man.”? He looked knowingly at Santa. “He 
was drowned,” 

Hindwood jumped to his feet as though 
there was no time to be lost. “I’m going to 

* find out, I have an appointment with the 
Governor of Hungary. If he rejects my offer, 
I shall demand—” 

“And if he refuses?” 

“T shall play my winning card. Don’t ask 
me whatitis. But if I play it, I shall need your 
help. You’ve talked of crucifixion; I may 
provide you with the chance. How many 
of these?” He pointed to the sleeping 
outcasts. . 

Varensky’s eyes were shining. “I’ve four 
hundred: three hundred veterans of Denikin’s 
and Kolchak’s armies and a hundred girl- 
soldiers of the Battalions of Death.” 

“Have them warned.” 

As he turned on his heel, he saw that Anna 
had wakened. She cried out after him. He 
dared not face her. Leaping down the stairs, 
he went at a run across the courtyard. It 
was only when the door into the street closed 
behind him, that he realized that Santa was 
panting at his elbow. 





















One Snap of the Cap 
Clears the Holes 

Every meal is happy—no pound- 
ing the table with Upressit Salt 
and Pepper Shakers. Salt will 
attract moisture, but a slight 
pressure on the top instantly 
clears every hole. 
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Triple Motion 
*White Mountain 
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Solves that question. The triple 
motion—the can revolving while two 
beaters inside move in opposite direc- 
tions—means one third the effort, 
and positively assures you of results. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. Inc. 
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ISTS were clearing. The sun had emerged 

fiery above a mountain-range of clouds. 
As they hurried in search of their hotel, they 
caught glimpses of the Danube spanned by 
many bridges, and on the further bank the 
palace-crowned heights of Buda. The ancient 
city looked imperially beautiful. There was 
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that behind its gold-splashed walls the ghosts 
of hunger gathered. 

During their absence from the Ritz, a 
transformation had been effected. All signs of 
disorder had been banished. In place of the 
untimely Bacchanalians, stiff-bosomed waiters 
stood guard over neat tables with a solicitous 
air which was bewilderingly normal. Even the 
breakfast menu gave the lie to starvation. 

They took their seats in silence, eating with- 
out interest whatever was set before them. 
Hindwood’s sensations were those of a man 
who has given way to his emotions at a theater. 
It was as though the lights had gone up, sham- 
ing him in public. There had been nothing to 
warrant his surrender to sentiment. He totted 
up the accumulated incentives: he had wit 
nessed a street riot, people slain at the frontier, 
the hideous contrast between the death train 
and dancing—and last of all Varensky. But 
these things in themselves constituted no 
argument; the cause that lay behind them was 
still conjectural, As for Varensky, whatever he 
had said was unreliable. His wish was parent 
to his thought. He was a man born to stir up 
turbulences, which he considered it his mission 
to pacify. He was as dangerous as a forest fire: 
one spark of his wild idealism made the whole 
world lurid. In the breath of adversity he 
became a sheet of flame, destructive and self- 
destroying. His goal was the vanishing-point, 
in the No Man’s Land between desire and 
things attainable. 

Hindwood writhed at remembering the ease 
with which his judgment had been unseated. 
In his weakness he had given a> promise 
which it would be folly to fulfil and dishonor- 
able to withdraw. He glanced across at Santa, 
How was she taking this return to normality? 
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‘COOK AND SERVE IN THE SAME DISH’ 


ucirnseyware 


ON THE TABLE ~ 


Quality can no more be duplicated than its 
trade-mark,thatintroduced Casserole Cook- 


ing to America. 


She met his eves with passionate adoration, 
“Tt was god-like of you.’ 

He pretended ignorance. “What?” 

“Vour self-denial. You’ve given up every- 
thing—Anna, ambition, money—all the things 


The Original Guernseywere Casseroles, 
'- Baking Dishes, Tea Pots, Ramekins, etc.--- 

found at the better stores---have had con- 

tinuous approval of Good Housekeeping 
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French pages. You will find 
all sorts of suggestions in 
the new, cape-like sleeves 


and the broad-brimmed hats 
that conspire against the 
summer sun. Sports clothes, 
too, are shown on page 52. 
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you worship.” 

He assumed a judicial expression, “Perhaps 
not. It mayn’t be necessary.” 

“But it will.” 

“Tf it is,” he said, “I shall stick to my con- 
tract. But I’ve reason to believe we've exag- 
gerated.” 
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The Vanishing Point 


“Would to God we had!” 

Her fervor disturbed him. He leaned across 
the table. ‘You don’t mean to tell me you 
accept this bogy story about starving millions 
marching? ‘There’s a sense of security this 
morning. Surely you must have felt it?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘We’ve had a meal— 
that’s all. Within a mile from here I could 
show you a hospital where five hundred 
babies sit shivering like monkeys. They’re 
wrapped in paper; they’ve never known what 
it was not to be hungry from the day they 
were born. I could take you to the workmen’s 
quarter, where naked men and women would 
squirm at your feet like dogs; they’re too weak 
to walk. I could lead you past the bread-lines 
already forming—” 

He stayed her by covering her hand. “I’m 
not denying it. When countries make wars, 
they have to pay penalties.” 

The storm that was brewing betrayed itself 
in her eyes. ‘‘What are you denying?” 

“Don’t let’s make a scene,” he urged. ‘My 
promise holds if I find that circumstances 
warrant it. In a little while I’m seeing the 
Governor of Hungary; after that Ill be sure. 
While I’m gone, I have one request to make of 
you: keep your room and talk to nobody.” 

She rose from the table in suppressed de- 
fiance. “Why?” 

“For your own safety. It was lucky I slept 
across your threshold last night. Your door 
was tried.” 

Her smile accused him. ‘By whom?” 

“Tf ’’m not mistaken, by the man who 
afterward tracked us through the fog.” 

She turned away as though she had finished 
with him. When she found that he was follow- 
ing, she delivered a parting shot. 

‘You told me this to frighten me. Did you 


| think you could make me your accomplice in 


cowardice?” 
7 


O these were the rewards of knight- 
errantry! In his anger he was glad to be 


| rid of her. He was free. at last. She’ d been 





nothing but an embarrassment. If she were 
to attempt a reconciliation, he would turn his 


| back on her. It wasn’t likely that he’d put 


his neck into the same noose twice. 

Little by little, from resenting her, he began 
to suspect her. Had she been using him as a 
cat’s-paw in a,deeper game? It was Captain 
Lajos who troubled him. The more he thought 
about him, the more certain he became that 
the Captain and Santa were hand in glove. 
The farce which they had enacted on the train 
had been prearranged with a view to intimidat- 
ing him. His most unnerving information, con- 
cerning the menace of starving millions, had 
come from the Captain. And there was a fur- 
ther fact which had been disquieting him all 
morning: it was Captain Lajos who had tried 
Santa’s door last night. 

He was still feeling his way through a 
quagmire of surmise, when a visitor was 
announced. In the foyer he found an officer, 
resplendently uniformed, waiting to escort him 
to his audience at the royal palace. He was 
whizzed away in a handsome car. As he trav- 
eled, his companion entertained him with anec- 
dotes, grimly humorous, of Bela Kuhn’s reign 
of terror. 

He was so much absorbed in the conversation 
that at first he had not noticed their direc- 
tion. They were skimming high above the 
Danube, crossing a bridge that spanned the 
sunlit gulf in giant strides. Behind lay Pest, 
modern as a second Paris; in front lay Buda, 
ancient and scarcely Christian, still bearing 
the marks of its Turkish occupation. On 
reaching the further bank, the ascent to the 
palace began to climb. 

It was just as they were reaching the top 
that Hindwood was for a second time startled 
by the ghost of memory. Peering down on 
him from the ramparts, with its head between 
its paws, was a snow-white Russian wolf- 
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Waterproof Enamel 


Here’s a new coating that meets squarely 
the problem of wall finishing, Great for 
furniture, too. 

Right from the can, it spreads easily un- 
der the brush—dries overnight. Water- 
proof and washable—a handsome satin- 
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hound. The next moment they had passed 
beneath an arch, between saluting sentries 


_ and had halted in the palace yard. 


The yard was an immobile sea of faces of 
soldiers drawn up in close formation. This 
he saw as he was hurried into the palace, 


_ before the great doors clanged behind him. 


He found himself on the threshold of a 
magnificence that he had not imagined existed. 
[verywhere his eyes rested, they encountered 
riches accumulated through the centuries. 
Pictures and tapestries gazed down on him 
from the walls, chronicling the glory of bygone 
Hapsburgs. Suits of mail, gold-inlaid and gem- 
studded, stood like knights of old, leaning on 
their swords. He followed his escort up a 
marble staircase, along endless corridors, 
from which doors opened into silent apart- 
ee giving yet fresh vistas of royal splen- 

ors. 

In an ante-room he was told to wait. His 
escort vanished through the inner doors. A 
moment later the doors reopened, and his 
escort beckoned. 

He was aware of a blaze of light, lofty walls, 
tall windows, a tapestried room ornately fur- 


floor. Aman wasrising from behind an ormolu 
table: He was a man utterly simple and | 
modern—the last man one would have expected | 
to find in the pomp of medieval surroundings. 
His face was clean-shaven, bluff, and wind- 





| nished, and a treacherously polished expanse of | 


| 


tanned. In his navy-blue suit he looked more | 


like a yachtsman than the governor of a state. 


He was approaching with his hand out- | 


stretched. “I couldn’t do less than receive 
you,” he was saying. The words, though 
spoken pleasantly, sounded like a dismissal. 

“Perhaps your Excellency has forgotten 
the purpose of my errand?” 

“Not in the least. Let’s sit down; we can 
talk more informally. The trouble is that 
you’ve come too late. Crises as acute as ours 
have a knack of settling themselves.” 


INDWOOD accepted a cigarette that was 
proffered. He took his time while he lit it. 
“Your Excellency spoke just now of crises 
settling themselves. Did you mean that so 
many of your countrymen have died that at 
last there’s sufficient food to go round?” 
“Far from it. Our shortage is greater than 
ever.” 


“JT judged as much.” Hindwood tapped his | 


ash casually. “TI only arrived last night, but 


in the time I’ve been in Budapest I’ve seen | 


the death train, the bread-lines, the utter desti- 
tution. 
vism has collapsed and that millions of outcast 
Russians are marching. They’ve moving west- 
ward.” 

He paused, himself sceptical of the prepos- 
terous assertion he was about to make. Then 


he remembered the words he had learned from | 


Captain Lajos and repeated them like a lesson. 

“They're sweeping westward like a pesti- 
Jence. They’re loping like gaunt wolves. 
They’re drawing nearer, like Death swinging 
his scythe. Poland will go down before them 
first. Its famished people will join them. Your 
turn will come next. The march will never 
halt till the empty bellies have been filled. 


They can’t be filled till the whole of Europe 


has been swamped by revolution, unless . 
He paused again, waiting for encouragement. 
When the steady gray eyes still regarded him 
attentively, he continued, “Unless I fill them.” 
“Or unless,” said his Excellency like a man 
commenting on the weather, “I destroy them.” 
There was a deep quiet. So Varensky had 
been a true prophet. It was the end of the 
world they were discussing—the end of truth, 
justice, mercy, everything that was kind. 
“You see my position?” his Excellency 
resumed reasonably. “If I buy from you, I 
prolong the agony; worse still, I run my 
country further into debt. If I give the call 
to arms, many of us will die, but it’s better to 
die fighting than from hunger. Besides, in the 
topsy-turvydom of war, who knows?—we may 
find ourselves arrayed on the winning 
side.” 


I’ve reason to believe that Bolshe- | 
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—An American business man who knew 
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HE had tricked Philip 
Hindwood into following 
her from London. 


A master writer personally 
familiar with the vast area 
over which his new novel 
breathlessly sweeps its readers, 
Coningsby Dawson of all pres- 
sent-day authors is best-fitted 
to tell the remarkable story. 
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“My orders were to keep you 
here if once I persuaded you 
inside!” 

Why? Hindwood, who had 
never before ‘taken time for 
intrigues and mystery, was 
soon to find out. 


Get a copy; start it tonight; 
and you’ll surrender to— 
real romance. 


Illustrated (and most of the new novels are unillustrated these 
days) by James Montgomery Flagg —$2.00 at all bookstores 
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The Vanishing Point 


Hindwood spoke eagerly. ‘No one shall 
die. We’ve had enough of dying. I have a 
better solution—bread. My food trains should 
be arriving tonight or tomorrow. I wired for 
them before I left Vienna. I'll build a wall of 
bread from the Black Sea to the Baltic.” 

“And who'll pay you?” 

“No one.” 

The answer had been totally unexpected. 
His Excellency glanced sharply across his 
shoulder as though seeking advice. Hindwood 
followed his direction and saw to his amaze- 
ment that the tapestry, hanging behind the 
ormolu table, was agitated. Throughout the 
interview an unseen audience had been present. 
His Excellency turned back. 

“You shall neither give nor sell. I may ad- 
mire your humanity, but in Hungary I forbid 
you to build what you so picturesquely call 
your wall of bread. Austria, as I know, has 
already refused you; in Poland you will re- 
ceive the same answer. Things have advanced 
too far for there to be any harm in telling you; 
‘moreover, I owe it to you to be frank. I repre- 
sent a class which the democracy of the Allies 
has totally disinherited—the class of the landed 
gentry and the old nobility. The estates of 
men like myself, whether Austrian, Polish, 
Russian, or Hungarian, have been in our 
families for centuries. They were grants from 
Kings for loyalty and services. Now that 
our*Kings have been sent into exile, our en- 
tire status is in jeopardy. Tomorrow or the 
next day, where it has not happened already, 
we shall join our Kings in banishment; our 
wealth will be confiscated. The excuse of a 
new war is the chance of European Monarch- 
ists Banded together, we may snatch back our 
authority and set up the thrones which the 
Allies have toppled. So long as the people 
starve, they will follow us. Monarchy is the 
symbol of their lost contentment; they’ll 
fight for it if we make its restoration their 
battle-cry. But if once we were to allow you 
to give them bread...” 

Hindwood sprang to his feet. The time had | 
come to play his winning-card. “They would 
lay down their arms,” he cried triumphantly. 
“They shall lay them down. By tomorrow 
they shall be fed.” 

Again the tapestry rustled. For a moment 
it seemed that some one was about to disclose 
himself. Then all grew quiet. 

“T have given you your answer,” said his 
Excellency. 

Hindwood laughed. ‘And I can force your 
hand. I shall appeal to the people over your 
head.” 

Without further ceremony, he swung round 
on his heel and departed. 


O* regaining the hotel he went in search of 

Santa. She was not there. He betook him- 
self to her room to await her coming. One 
hour, two hours, slipped by. He began to be 
anxious. When he made inquiries of the 
hotel staff, they professed entire ignorance of 
her whereabouts. 

Apart from the concern he felt for her safety, 
she was utterly essential to his plans. It was 
necessary that he should get in touch with 
Varensky; without Varensky and his four hun- 
dred veterans he was helpless. When his food 
trains arrived, he would need them. He made 


-repeated efforts to rediscover the mildewed bar- 


racks; every time he missed his direction. For 
fear of spies, he did not dare to ask; he re-_ 
membered Santa’s warning, that to be seen 
with Varensky meant death. Day faded. — 
Darkness fell. She had not returned. , Fs 
It was nearing midnight when word reached 
him that the first of his trains was in the freight © 
yard. It had been given the right of way from 
Holland and had been rushed straight through 


under an armed guard. He was powerless to 
t. Wearied — 
with anxiety, he had begun to prepare for bed, 


turn the information to account. 


when without knocking the door was burst 
open. Captain Lajos entered. His face was 


_— + 
nf 


haggard. He was fierce and breathless. a 
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*You’ve heard?” 

“P’ve heard nothing.” 

“She’s been captured.” 

“By whome” 

“Prince Rogovich.” 

Hindwood clapped his hand to his forehead. 
Either he or this man was mad. 

“Tt’s impossible. Rogovich is dead.” 

“Rogovich is at the palace. He was there 
behind the tapestry this morning. She’s with 
him now, and he’s torturing her.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“That you may help me rescue her.” 

(To be concluded) 


The Glass Cage 


(Continued from page 36) 


and then she sighed and said, ‘Oh, Daddy, I’ve 
had such a good time!’ 

“‘An ache of tenderness filled our hearts. 

“The next day it was the same. As I re- 
turned from the city, I found her in the garden, 
surrounded with children. But I thought her 
manner had subtly changed, had gained some- 
thing vibrant long absent in her. And when 
I took her in, in the hallway she said, 

“ve been playing with Clare and Elizabeth 
and Jimmie,’ and then she went on with a 
perfect string of names, enough altogether to 
dazzle me. 

“The third day it was the same. Coming 
back in the late afternoon, I found her sur- 
rounded with children, and in the hallway, just’ 
as comically, she told me the names of all those’ 
with whom she had been playing. And at: 
dinner, as I was preparing to serve, suddenly 
she handed across to me her blue plate and 
cried like a bird: 

* “Quick, quick, quick, Daddy!—Fill my 
little plate ’cause I’m so hungry!’ ” 

He stopped abruptly. The Eight-fifteen also 
had stopped—in the yards. I could see that 
for the moment he was unable to go on. 

When finally he mastered himself, his voice 
had changed. “You see,” he said softly, “it 
was not the air at all, nor the sun—nor that 
hideous tonic. It was the children. 

“We had been keeping her from her natural 
companions, from all the other little children. 
We had been keeping her in a prison, in a 
cage—the small child that we loved. 

“We had not noticed that we kept her in a 
cage, because it was a glass cage. But against 
the transparent walls of that glass cage, her 
little soul had pressed and pressed in wistful 
longing. In longing for small hearts that beat 
to the beat of hers, for the sound of small 
voices attuned to hers, for small hands and 
little loves and joys. In yearning for all those 
small, dear comrades made to play and laugh 
and weep with her. 

“We had kept her in a glass.cage—we who 
loved her—and she had pined, and she had 
almost died—of loneliness!” 

Again he was silent. I had been touched 
by his story, and it was partly to conceal 
this emotion that I now exclaimed: 

“Ves, but you have not kept your promise. 
You were to tell me of a sentence that holds 
you content on the Eight-fifteen!” 

“But I have told it to you,” he said. “‘You 
see, every evening, when I get back home, I 
find Celia playing in the garden. Inside the 
hall she reels off the names of all the children 

she plays with. I always pull her on to do it: 
it’s so amusing to hear her! But the real 
moment is at dinner. We wait for it, Clara 
and I. The moment when Celia hands me her 
blue plate. 
Gere Ouick, quick, quick, Daddy!’ she cries. 
‘Quick, quick, quick!—Fill my little plate! 
*Cause I’m so hungry!’ ” 

He beamed; his eyes were wet. “I suppose 
we've grown a little silly, Clara and I, 
living in the suburbs,” he said apologetically, 
“But it’s sort of nice-silly. 

_ “And it certainly does aes ” he added with 
a is, ‘to bear all the horrors of the Eight- 
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This Thing Called Party 
Loyalty 
(Continued from page 37) 


day. ‘What on earth do they mean by it? 
Do they mean loyalty to the past, or to the 
present, or to the future—or do they just mean 
freedom to run this property to please them- 
selves, with no inconvenient questions asked?” 


The Heirloom, Party Loyalty 


HEN the women of America, after a long 

struggle, came into the Promised Land of 
politics, they discovered that.they had come 
into possession at the same time of something 
they had not bargained for—namely, a political 
inheritance, a hoary, old heirloom which for 
generations had been handed down from father 
to son of the voting males. The name of this 
heirloom was party loyalty. It amazed the 
women to observe what an astonishing amount 
of enthusiasm, partisanship, and even genuine 
devotion the men displayed about their party 


| organizations, seemingly without regard to the 
| particular principles the organizations were 


supposed to stand for, or how unscrupulous 
they were In putting those principles into actual 


| practise in the government. The loyalty, ap- 


parently, was not to the ideals, but to the party 


| organizations as such. 


In addition, it was a matter of amazement 
to the women to discover how extremely 


| anxious were the politicians that newcomers 


should evaluate at its proper importance this 
deep, mystical thing called party loyalty, and 


| accept it on faith, without question, as part 


and parcel of their political heritage. 

But loyalty is a big word. The newcomers 
had had no hand in forging either of the party 
organizations, unswerving fidelity to which 


| the politicians big and little, the noisy orators, 


and the press were, with one voice, urging 
upon them. And the closer women came into 


| contact with these same organizations, the 
| more clearly they perceived just what faulty, 


blundering, expensive, arrogant, and self-per- 
petuating institutions they were. Nor was 


| one a single whit better than the other. Both 


made campaign promises which they did not 
intend to fulfill. Both, when in a tight cor- 
ner, cheated flagrantly at the polls. In 
short, both did whatever was necessary to win! 

And it was to these organizations, with their 
palpable faults and follies and defects, that the 
women were asked—nay, urgently commanded 


| —to pledge their loyal support. It was a 


bitter dose. Accordingly, there began to arise 
from every corner of the land a loud, angry 
murmur of rebellion, of protest, from women 
who had fought the good fight for the franchise, 
and who held the idealistic conception that 
politics should somehow be made to express 
the conscience and character of the voters. 
And so, bit by bit, they began to dig down 
into the subject of parties and party loyalties, 
in order to see just what were their real obli- 
gations in the matter. How far should they 
be loyal to those old forms, admittedly faulty, 
which, in many instances, worked directly 
against that greater vision of politics as the 
conscience of a nation expressing itself in state 
action, which was the goal the women_ were 
stumblingly striving toward? What consti- 
tuted party loyalty anyway? And where did 
individual conscience and freedom of choice 
come in? These were some of the deep ques- 
tions which the women began to put to their 
party leaders. They are still putting them, 
with an increasing earnestness that will not 
be denied. 

The inside truth of the whole matter is that 
men and women view politics in a somewhat 
different light. With men, politics is more or 
less of a game—a game between two rival 
teams. After a man—or a man’s ancestors, 
or his social environment—has once settled 
which of the two big major league teams he 


intends to back, he is not likely to desert and — 


go over to the opposite team, even if it can — 
be proved that his own side is not playing fair — 


and square. If, in a great crisis, he pos- 
sesses sufficient courage and strength of 
mind to follow the dictates of his own con- 
science and break away, his erstwhile party 
comrades load him with scornful epithets such 
as “turncoat” and “mugwump,” and he is 
held up to the derision of the partisan press. 
These “‘bolters” or independent thinkers have 
a hard time. Their own party will have none 
of them, and the reactionary hardshells on 
the opposite side are just as fearful of their 
original ideas. Thus they become marked 
men, nonconformists, unwelcome inside the 
ranks. They may try to get over their 
reforms outside the parties, but usually they 
fail. And gradually they are laid on the shelf. 
They become political has-beens. 

The greatest modern example of this par- 
ticular type of progressive, independent leader 
was the late Colonel Roosevelt, who broke 
away from the old reactionary, stand-pat 
Republicans, bolted his patty’s ranks, and yet, 
despite his personal popularity and tremendous 
political prestige, could not swing a sufficient 
body of live, liberal minds into line to support 
him, and so was politically ostracized for years 
and relegated to comparative obscurity outside 
the party councils. It was a victory for the 
old blind and bigoted organization loyalty—a 
loyalty in which the private conscience of the 
individual plays no part. It was a defeat for 
democracy, in which the voters should have 
something to say in shaping the destiny of 
their land. This particular kind of hide-bound 
loyalty to a party tradition, regardless of 
whether that party is right or wrong, is nothing 
more or less than autocracy, a taking away 
from the individual his conscience and freedom 
of choice, and presenting him in exchange with 
a rubber stamp and the admonition: “Stamp 
on the dotted line. We'll do the rest, my 
friend!” : 

That such a blind loyalty to the party or- 
ganization works irremediable damage to the 
_best interest of the country can not be gainsaid. 
For the truth is, the bulk of the business of the 
nation is non-partisan in nature; it could be 
performed equally well by honest, intelligent 
Republicans or honest, intelligent Democrats. 
And all too often this necessary non-partisan 
business of the nation suffers, and valuable 
time is lost, while the two organizations, like 
powerful rival teams, line up against each 
other, fight with bitter partisanship, hammer, 
lambaste, pound, and with lurid, bombastic 
oratory dilate upon the universal and par- 
ticular wickedness, hereditary and incurable, 


of the opposing side. It would be ludicrous, if | 


the results were not so grave. Democratic 
leaders refuse to vote for Republican measures, 
or vice versa, and a deadlock ensues. Excellent 
bills fail or are blocked, while the old-school 
partisans wrangle over the balance of power. 
Every one recalls the recent disgraceful dead- 
lock in the Senate between the Democrats and 
Republicans, when the stubborn, hide-bound 
elder statesmen of both organizations locked 
horns in a blind partisan struggle to the death 
for leadership, while urgent, remedial measures 
went to pot, and the prosperity of the entire 
country slid steadily down hill. 


If It Were Business 


Given the same situation, a group of broad- 
visioned American businessmen would have 
got down to brass tacks inside of a week and 
arrived at a wise and equitable solution inside 
of a month. But partisanship obscured prin- 
ciples; the ancient conception of party loyalty 
obscured individual consciences—and the 
country paid. It is still paying. 

_ This particular ancient brand of party 
loyalty which substitutes partisanship for 


. individual conscience and liberty of choice is 


antiquated, out of date. We have no time 
for such idle, enterprise-throttling bombast. 
In the past, owing to the stupendous develop- 


ment of industry, American men were im- 
-_ mersed in their own private business affairs to 


_ the exclusion of everything else. The politi- 


cians naturally took advantage of this in- 


attention on the part of the general public to 
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These Health-Giving Crackers! 
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an ache. : 
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This Thing Called Party 
Loyalty 


run the organizations to suit themselves. But 
the day of slackness, of inattention, has passed. 
And with it has passed the old fetish of party 
loyalty. In politics, America, and more 
particularly female America, has her eye fixed 
on the ball. A new era, with regard to both 


| our domestic and our foreign obligations is 


upon us. Old political forms and ideas are 
being overhauled, thrown on the rubbish-heap, 
or reconstructed along new, modern lines to 
meet the need of the times. 

Luckily for the country, the women never 
possessed that autocratic notion of organization 
loyalty. It is safe to say they never will. It is 
useless for politicians of the old-school type 
to attempt to force it down their throats. And 
more than that—it is dangerous. For it incites 
to open rebellion. It is this rebelliousness, this 
spirit of discontent with the existing party 
organizations with their arrogant, blundering, 
and expensive methods, which has been largely 
responsible for the recent movement toward 
the formulation of a distinct Woman’s Party, 
to be run on modern, plastic, non-partisan 
business lines, in accord with the new spirit 
of individual responsibility in politics. This 
movement, whether wise or unwise at the pres- 
ent juncture, is a sure sign of the times. It is 
a sign that the old regime and the old loyalty 
have passed away. And if the existing organi- 
zations will not yield up their old rigid, parti- 
san-minded ideas of authority and join hands 
with the new moral forces which are moving 
in the world today, they are inevitably bound 
for the nation’s junk-pile, along with -other 
dead issues and dead ideas. Moral force, like 
any other force, in order to be effective, must 
have a channel -to flow through; and if the old 
political organizations raise obstructions and 
barriers and refuse to give this new force right 
of way, then it will, to a certitude, channelize 
a fresh course for itself. 


The New Loyalty 


The line of cleavage between the old and 
the new school of political thought is very 
clear. The old party loyalty consisted in the 
surrender of the private individual conscience 
of the voter to his organization leaders, and 
then ‘backing them through right and wrong 
and thick and thin. It was blind, lazy, spine- 
less, ignorant. Using ever its rubber-stamp of 
approval, it had no private conscience and 
refused to acquire the same. It was stubborn, 
bitter, and partisan to a degree. The new loy- — 
alty, on the other hand, consists in making the 
organization express the conscience and charac- 
ter of the individual voters. In a word, the 
people, and not the organizations, rule. Not 
a hide-bound loyalty to leaders, but an awak- 
ened and continuous interest in affairs by the 
great majority of intelligent citizens is held up 
as the fundamental of good government. — 

There was a moment after the suffrage 
amendment was passed, when it seemed as if 
the women might refuse to function inside the 
existing parties and demand another outlet 
for their political energies. But it presently 
became patent to them that for the present it 
would be wiser to work with the means at hand. 
For it was obvious that machinery of some 
description was as necessary in politics as in 
industry. System and organization must ob- 
tain in order to get mass action, prevent over- 
lapping of labor, reduce expense,and accom- * 
plish results. The day of independent free- 
lancing outside of party lines is past. Such 
sporadic action gets the country nowhere. It is_ 
only by means of sustained public pressure — 
through highly organized channels that politi- _ 
cal legislation is engineered to a successful 
issue nowadays. _ 238 

The necessity, then, for party organizal 
the newly enfranchised women saw very 
clearly. What they did not see with e 
clarity was whether the old organ 
could do the work. Their defects on firs 
were so glaring that for a time, their < 
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tages, not quite so obvious, were obscured. 
The defects I have already sketched: the an- 
cient conception of party loyalty which negated 
individual conscience and free choice; bitter 
partisanship, with the resulting 
which blocked necessary legislation; and a 
rigid, autocratic leadership which was averse to 
new blood and new ideas. 

Of their advantages, the chief is that they 
are already in existence, part and parcel of 
our political associations, deeply rooted in the 
life and history of our times. And should they 
be scrapped, something else would immediately 
have to be invented along similar lines. lor, 
viewed simply as practical pieces of mechanism 
for getting political work done, the organiza- 
tions now in existence are essentially sound. 
They have stood the acid test of time. They 
still possess that hale ruggedness and vitality 
which come to institutions as well as to men 
after long years of experience and struggle 
with the hard actualities of life. 


Reorganization From the Inside 


What is needed, then, is not scrapping or 
abandoning the party forms already in exis- 
tence, but reorganization from the inside to 
express the modern spirit of the times. This 
political house-cleaning can not be accom- 
ylished in a day. In a score of years from now, 
if women are persistent and brave, we may 
begin to see tangible results—particularly in 
local affairs. With the victory for suffrage won 
the fight is not over. It has only shifted the 
battle-ground. Now women fight from the 
inside, instead of from without. For whenever 
a change or a clean-up is suggested, the old- 
school partisan leaders may be counted on to 
object and to cloud the real issues of the con- 
flict. . This they have already done in several 
of the closely contested elections, and with 
some degree of success. In certain cities in 
which the machines were seeking to maintain 
themselves in power, they have cracked the 
whip of this old idea of partisan loyalty to or- 
ganizations over the heads of the bewildered 
and confused newcomers in order to drive them 
into line; they have called to their aid the old- 
schoo! bombastic spellbinders and invoked the 
thunders of the press. In the face of all this 
highly organized propaganda whose object is 
to bamboozle and mislead, it is not surprising 
that the women, in some concrete instances, 
have wavered, given ground, accepted meekly 
the old empty shibboleths and passwords and 
loyalties, and voted exactly as they were told. 
It would have been surprising had they not 
done so, 

In Philadelphia, in the last municipal elec- 
tion, good citizens made a determined effort 
to defeat the Vare Machine-—Republican—and 
failed. In New York, Tammany Hall—Demo- 
cratic—overwhelmed the coalition vote. In 
Boston, also, where women voted for the first 
time, the good-government nominee went 
down to ignoble defeat. Commenting upon 
these facts, certain newspapers came out with 
caustic editorials. Said one of them: 

“Women, since their triumphal entry into 
the political arena, have not fulfilled a single 
one of their campaign promises to regenerate 
and purify politics, which remain as messy 
as they ever were. Without a doubt, in the 
recent municipal elections, women, had they 
desired, could have defeated the machines. 
But they did not so will. What, then, are 
we to say of woman’s much vaunted purifying 
influence? Sadly we must admit that, thus far 
at any rate, it is decidedly non est.” 

Such criticism women must endure, for 
although it is grossly unjust, it is, neverthe- 
less, to a certain degree, true. So long as wo- 
men blindly accept empty old passwords and 
Joyalties and yield up their own private con- 
sciences to the party organizations, just so 
ee will they fail, and the reactionary press 

have an opportunity to deride. But as 
fee goes on, and they acquire more experience, 
~ their influence will be more felt. They will no 
longer “belong to the es as the phrase 
now goes. The party will belong to them! For 
yo is what the new loyalty means. 


machines | 
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Sighs Truly 


Feminine Appeal of ScotTissue 


is only partially determined by its texture of linen- 
like softness and pure whiteness,—for this 
masterpiece of paper-making possesses a less 
obvious attribute that is evident only to women 
who unerringly select that which is superlatively 
fitted to perform an intimate personal service. 


It is unnecessary to explain to such women the 
basic difference which puts ScotTissue in a class 
apart—they readily discover it for themselves. 
ScotTissue is sold in sealed rolls of one thousand 


soft, absorbent sheets and is easy to buy. Ask for 
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Adventures In Captivity 
(Continued from page 73) 


elephants snapped as if they had been but 
leather cords. It was Charley, the great 
leader, who swung his tremendous bulk from 
the ground and ripped through the canvas 
| walls of the animal tent with the others follow- 
ing him in a mad, senseless stampede. Through 
the open lot they came, Charlie in the lead, his 
trunk raised high in the air, his small eyes 
bloodshot, his triangular under-lip hanging 
pendulously. Men and horses scattered before 
that terrific, thudding mass of heavy feet and 
‘bodies. Down they charged upon the stable 
tents, where the pageant horses fled before 
them, rearing and snorting with terror—all 
but one. 

For Sammy stood there motionless in the 
direct path of the onrushing elephants. His 
ears were cocked forward, and his eyes wore ~ 
a surprised and troubled look, but he only 
| snorted a little and braced himself as if to meet 
the shock of the herd. Another instant and 
he would have been engulfed by those terrible 
stamping feet. But in that space of a breath, 
Charlie, the huge leader, swayed ever so 
slightly in his lumbering rush, threw his trunk 
around Sammy’s neck, swung him crashing 
into a pile of hay at the side of the tent. Then 
he plunged on, trumpeting madly, and there 
was havoc in the wake of the elephants’ 
stampede. 

The rain came pounding on the earth like 
small, leaden pellets. Little by little the 
terror went out of the hearts of the gray breth- 
ren, and they came to a halt by a grove of 
eucalyptus trees and stood there looking hum- 
ble and worried. When the tent men came up 
to them, they were glad enough to return to 
the shelter of their stalls, walking in a single 
line, holding each other’s tails with the tips of 
their trunks, looking for all the world like chil- 
dren who had been bad and were repentant for 
| the mischief they had caused. 


‘ 





‘Jap-a-lac Certainly Wears 


on Floors” 


“‘Yes, it’s been several years since we refinished this floor with 
.. 99 

Jap-a-lac. This coat will be good for several years more. | GO it was that Sammy, the baby horse, was 

Why not let Jap-a-lac Household Finishes lower the spared to the world. But his theatrical 

cost of upkeep in your home? It will save your floors, | a was late in ie his 

: : : | friend to safety, Charley had unwittingly done 

woodwork, linoleum, and will materially enhance the value the baby horse an injury. A charo ann 

of your furniture. lacerated his flank when he fell, and the wound 

You’ll find a Jap-a-lac dealer in your neighborhood— was ugly and slow in healing. It marred the 

they are everywhere. Be sure to ask for genuine Jap-a-lac. 


perfect whiteness of his body and ruined him 
JAPALAC WITH GENUINE 


as an actor. The trainer of all the animals 
P-A-L 
TL | 
HOUSEHOLD FINISHES 


liked Sammy and would not force him to lie 
down upon the sore side; neither was it possible 
for the ugly wound to be displayed to the 
public. So his act with Charlie was cut from 
the program, and he appeared only in the — 
parades and in the pageant which preceded 
each performance. 

But for all that he still trotted gayly, decked 
out in his blanket of red and gold, and each 
time Charlie thudded by, the baby horse would 
whinny eagerly and toss his mane. Then the 
big elephant would stretch out his long, 
wrinkled trunk and touch for the barest in- 
stant the soft, white nose. It was like the 
greeting of two charming aristocrats and had 
something of old world courtesy about it. 
Charlie was still in disgrace because he had led - 
the herd into mischief, but to Sammy he was _ 
a hero and a well-beloved friend. — Poni 

Then misfo.tune descended upon the circus — 
and caught in its sorrowful whirl the two 
friends of whom I was so fond. For theowner 
died, and in the wake of death there came — 
legal battles and litigation. In the end, the 
human performers drifted into other organi- 4 
zations. The trainer of all the animals went 
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The Switch Right Under Your Thumb 


N° more scorched linen. No eternal question, ‘Is the 

current on or off?” The Beaver Switch Plug com= 
Lines plug and switch right on the iron. Red and 
black push buttons to indicate current. Have a 


Beaver Switch Plug put on your iron today—at your 
electrical dealer's. 


BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL Co., INC. 
Lactory: Sales Office: 
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eastward to a great city, and the animals were 
sold. For Charlie the change was not suc 
bad one, for he found a home in the mena; 
of a great moving picture studio’where 
a cement-floored barn all to himself 
large pile of hay to munch on. His 
training stood him now in good stead, 
was accustomed to obey orders, and he s 
to take a certain saturnine pleasure - 
work before the camera. He was by tu 











Indian elephant carrying a rajah on his back, 
a lone bull in the depths of the jungle, and a 
lumbering doctor who carried a medicine case 
and attended Joey, the orang-outang, who had 
eaten too many peanuts. 

But Sammy was not fortunate enough to 
continue his theatrical career. He had never 
been a trick horse, and he was old. It would 
not be long, said the circus men, before he 
would show his age, and he would not look 
well trotting in the pageants and parades with 
younger and livelier horses. 

So he was sold—and it must have been for a 
very small amount—to an Italian groceryman 
who had fierce, black mustachios and a beam- 
ing smile. He loved Sammy, the baby horse, 
and I came by accident on my friend of the 
circus, rejoiced to find him in suchkindly hands. 
[¢ was a hot day such as only a Southern 

California springtime knows, but Sammy 
seemed cool and comfortable. He was wearing 
a neat straw hat through which his big, white 
ears stood up, and the strings were tied under 
his chin in a flaring bowknot. The flies were 
circling about him as he stood outside the little 
grocery store, waiting for the proprietor to 
load the delivery wagon which he drew, but 
they did not annoy him. Fora cloth had been 
tied to the harness so that it protected the 
slowly healing wound on his flank. 

I stopped and rubbed his nose, and he 
nuzzled against my hand, his big, brown eyes 
surveying me with affectionate surprise. The 
kindly Italian beamed upon me as he carried 
the box of groceries out from the store and 
shoved it into the wagon. He was pleased 
to know that I was a friend of Sammy’s. 

“A fine horse,” he assured me earnestly. 
Like a child he was, so trusting and gentle and 
such a willing worker. 

He felt underneath the neat straw hat to see 
if the sponge there was cool enough and wet 
enough. It wasn’t quite, so he dipped it into 
fresh, cool water, and when he mounted the 
seat of the wagon and shook the lines over 
Sammy’s back ever so lightly, the baby horse 
trotted happily away with high, prancing steps 
that said more clearly than words, ‘‘I am doing 
this because I like to, not because I have to.” 
The plumy forelock swung between his eyes, 
and the straw hat was tilted rakishly forward. 
His lovely mane tossed on his neck like spray, 
and the little square of cloth over his flank 
flapped: gaily. He had no blaring band, no 
blanket of red and gold. The magic of the 
circus was gone. Yet he was happy, for he 
was well loved. 

I saw them often that spring, the baby 
horse and the big gray elephant, for at the 
motion picture studio where Charlie lived | 
was a frequent visitor, and I made it a point to 
go almost daily to the grocery store which 
Sammy owned. I always took a lump of sugar 
or an apple to the big, white horse, and many 
times, as he munched_ comfortably on the 
offerings I had brought him, I wished that I 
might tell him about Charlie. I wished the two 
could meet again, and I wondered if they 
would remember and like each other as they 
had in their days in the sawdust :ring. 

It was some weeks afterward that misfor- 
tune came upon the baby horse and his owner, 
the kindly Italian. Almost daily I had seen 
Sammy trotting happily along the street with 


‘his load of groceries, his neat straw hat some 


times ornamented with a rose or a little green 
feather. I would see him, too, at lunch time, 
with all his headgear removed and his feed box 

laced on a pile of empty boxes so that he 
Farly had to lower his head to eat. At such 
times he always stood with his front feet on 
the sidewalk, his big body half blocking the 


- traffic. But no one minded, for every one liked 
‘ the friendly, old horse with his big, brown eyes 
~and soft, wrinkly nose. 


Many who passed 
gave him little donations of food: an apple, a 


_ piece of cake, a bit of candy. Sammy accepted 


¥ 





any attention gratefully, and the kindly 
Italian beamed on all those passers-by who 


stopped to pet the baby horse. 
___ There came a week which I spent away from 
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“ASS on as you put your evening gown on it 
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What is it about that particular 


corset that enables you to wear everything with such 


charming naturalness? 
be called ‘Glove-Fitting’. 
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Fit? 


Well, it surely deserves to 


Fee. 


That is the great essential 
in acorset if you will have 
the finished effect create an 
illusion of uncorseted charm. 
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beautiful y tailored Thom- 


175 Models 
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Each one fits flawlessly— 
you can fee/ the difference in 
comfort and freedom, and 
see it in the beauty of your 
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| | kept, I saw a file of decrepit old horses bei 


The White Wish 


the hot and noisy city, and when I returned and 
passed along the street by the little grocery 
store, Sammy was not outside, and there was a 
new and unknown name on the windows of 
the shop.. When I enquired within, I missed 
another friend, the swarthy proprietor with the 
fierce, black mustachios. He was ill, they told 
me, and the grocery store had been sold. . . 

I went to see him at the hospital, and the 
mustachios looked oddly black against the 
waxen pallor of his face. But he smiled at me 
and said extravagant things about the flowers I 
had brought tohim. There were debts, he told 
me hesitatingly, and the money from the sale 
of the store would have to go for hospital ex- 
penses and for the comfort of the family back 
in Italy. If he died—his dark eyes were fixed 
pleadingly on mine—Sammy would have to be 
sold. Could I see, perhaps, that some one nice 
would buy him, some one who would make 
much of him? 

He had kept Sammy so nice and clean, he 
said, “like a child.” Perhaps I would tell 
whoever bought him about keeping the cloth 
over the sore place on his flank, and tell them 
about the straw hat with the sponge inside it — 
for hot summer days? 

I promised, near to tears. For I knew some- 
how that the kindly Italian would not give 
Sammy another lump of sugar; would never ~ 
comb his mane or pile up the boxes so that he 
could eat without effort. 

I could not fulfill my promise, though I tried 
hard enough. The people who now owned the 
grocery store had a horse of their own and did 
not want Sammy. A dealer sold him, and the ~ 
money paid the funeral expenses of the man 
who had been such a good friend to the baby 
horse. 

I lost track of my friend and for months 
did not see him. When I did, I could have cried 
for rage. I caught sight of him from a street _ 
car window, and we were past before I realized 
that the dejected-looking horse I had seen, 
hitched to a huge wagon filled with heavy 
lumber, was Sammy who had aforetime trot- 
ted so gaily and so happily. His mane was 

tangled and unkempt; his once snowy sides 
were rough and matted with grime. The healed 
sore on his side had broken open again by the 
rubbing of the harness, and it was laid bare to 
the torturing flies. It was hot, and his head was 
hanging. The once plumy forelock was now 
only a wisp that hung limply between his eyes. 

I descended at the next stop, four -long 
blocks away. Hurriedly Iran back, but Sammy 
was gone, and the man in the store stared at me 
when I asked if he knew who owned the horse I 
had seen outside. 

It was then that I made the white wish. I 
wished desperately—and it was almost a prayer 
—that something might happen so that Sammy 
might be happy once more, that he might spend 
his few remaining years with people who loved ~ 
him and would care for him. I had seen old — 
horses on the streets, thin and sad-looking, | 
their ribs outlined pitifully under their gaunt 
sides. I could not bear to think of my friend 
ending his life so. 

Yet my wish concerning nae was the whbtestr : 
kind of wish, made with seemingly no pros- 
spect of fulfillment. The Siwash. chief would — 
have said that I was bringing bad luck Be 
myself by making it. ; ave 


He 
+i 










OXE. day, long afterward, I was visiting the 
motion picture studio where Charlie lived. 
And as we waited, the trainer and I, for the - : 
cameras to be set up by the outer wall of the — wk 
menagerie where the four-footed actors were x4 
driven past, shouted at and lashed nig, ] 
by a mounted cowboy. oo 
“Lion food,” was the ise commen} 
the trainer. a e 


the lions in the cages behind us ages 
blood from afar, they began to pace restle 
and to roar impatiently, Some of 
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The cost of living has shown practically no decline during 
the past year. ‘To save, therefore, it is necessary to budget 


to live ? 


your expenses, to apportion them properly, to buy expert- 
ly, to economize while increasing comfort. You can doit. 
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booklet size, and pub- 
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7. Guaranteed mer- 
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20th to 27th. 


Join : 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE 
without charge 


- The famous Good Housekeeping Institute con- 


ducted by Good Housekeeping magazine under 
the direction of experts is at your disposal 
through the pages of the magazine and by a 
direct personal service. Now, of all times, it 
can help you—and at no cost to yourself. 


April 20th to 27th 
Goop HovusEKEEPING WEEK 


Throughout the United States, Good House- 
keeping Week is being celebrated from April 
To signalize it, Good. House- 
keeping is offering you without charge a mem- 
bership in Good Housekeeping Institute where- 
by you are entitled to all its services. You 
will be registered and your membership card 
will be mailed upon receipt of the coupon be- 
low. ; 


| Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Department AWR 


It COStS you 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Please register me, without charge, a member 
of Good Housekeeping Institute and send me my 
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All of the following 
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of Good Housekeep- 
ing without cost. 
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1. Department of 
Food, Sanitation and 
Health. Conducted 
by Dr. H. W. Wiley. 
Also the League for 
Longer Life. 

2. National and 
New York shopping 
service for wearing 
apparel. 

3. Home Dressmak- 
ing Course. Full di- 
rections and illus- 
trations. Alsoevery 
month a complete 
Fashion Depart- 
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pages, showing the 
current trend and 
forecasting future 
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Dept. by Anne Orr. 
4. Entertainment 
Department. If you 
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Good Housekeeping 
Entertainment Edi- 
tor will tell you 
just what to do and 
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5. Interior Decorat- 
ing Course. Acourse 
in home furnishing 
and interior deco- 
rating without 
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6. Health and beau- 
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ducted by Nora Mul- 
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a free advisory 
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7. Child training. 
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Adventures In Captivity 


horses raised their heads, and I saw the whites 
of their eyes as they plunged in terror. But 
most of them plodded heavily, lost to every- 
thing but the dull apathy of their misery. 

“Tt seems like a hard end,” the trainer was 
saying, “and yet it isa mercy when you think 
of it.. Poor old hacks, worked to death, cast 
aside when their usefulness is past. .The gun- 
shot that puts them out of their suffering is a 
blessing—and the lions must be fed some way.” 

As he spoke,:a second: file of the doomed 
horses ploddéd slowly past us on the road, 
their heads hanging as if they sensed the fate 
that awaited them. I knew the trainer was 
right, and yet I pitied them from the bottom of 
my heart and wished that I could take them all 
and pet them back to health and plumpness. 

Then, as I watched, I saw at the end of the 
file, a big, wiite horse with a wisp of forelock 
that swung between his eyes; a horse with 
trusting, brown eyes and a big, crusted sore on 
his flank. His coat was rough now, but it hinted 
somehow of a one-time softness due to care 
and tenderness. He walked slowly, and there 
was no happiness in the heavy thud of his big 
hoofs. But I knew him at once, and I heard 
myself calling chokingly to him, 

~ “Sammy—Sammy!” 

He turned his head, cocked his ears, and his 
brown eyes sought me out. Then, as I ran. to 
him, he whinnied and thrust his nose against 
gy shoulder... . 

_ “It’s the baby horse!’ I was saying over 
and over to the cowboy who swung around in 
his saddle and shouted at me. 


HE trainer, the director, and the actors |. 


_=,~. crowded around me, asking questions, 

- Staring curiously. And I told them, incoher- 

“ently enough, the story of Sammy as I knew 
it, and how I wanted nothing in the world so 
much as to. see him happy once more. 

~ ; The cowboy lost patience. To him Sammy 

-_ was only another morsel of meat for the lions; 


~- T)but an‘intruder who delayed the line of the 


death march. The trainer drew me away 
almost forcibly, for I felt that with my arms 
about Sammy’s neck he was safe—and as if he, 
too, knew that I was trying to save him from 
his doom, the baby horse followed me and 
stretched out his soft, wrinkly nose. 

The cowboy leaned out in his saddle, and a 
long, leather whip cut the air with a whistling 
flash. It fell across Sammy’s neck, and he 
whinnied shrilly and reared. I cried out, and 
the trainer cursed whole-heartedly. The di- 
rector said sharply that there was no reason for 
being brutal—and then— 

Inside the big, cement-floored barn there was 
a muffled stamping and a terrific blast of trum- 
peting. There came the sound of a jangling, 
iron chain that snapped like a slender cord, 
and out from the doors thudded a huge, gray 
body, eyes gleaming red, trunk lifted high, 
under-lip hanging pendulously. 

“Run—run!” The director was shouting, 
and in a panic of fear, men and horses went 
racing wildly in all directions. 

Only the trainer stood his ground; only the 
trainer—and Sammy. 

For the baby horse was standing with his 
knotted, old legs spread apart, his ears cocked 
forward, his nostrils quivering. Perhaps it was 
the elephant scent that he remembered and 
loved, or perhaps it was the sight of the gray 
bulk careening down upon him that brought 
back a thrill of memory and banished the 
thought of fear from his mind. Another instant, 
and the big elephant had ccme to a full stop, 
half hidden by a voluminous cloud of dust, and 

_ Charlie, the old circus veteran, had stretched 
out his trunk and was fondling the neck and 
sides of the horse whose friend he had been in 
olden times. 

For an instant Sammy stood there, trem- 
bling. the whites of his eyes showing. Then,as 
if memory had come to him, too, he whinnied 

and with his white, wrinkly nose he nuzzled 
_ the rough, gray trunk that was creeping affec- 

tionately over him. 








The ALADDIN 
Comfort Set , 
for Babies | 
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N American paid three-quarters of a 

million dollars for the painting of 
Gainesborough’s “Blue Boy.” Your little 
boy or girl is worth more than the famed 
“Blue Boy” and deserves the comforts 
that Aladdin can bring. 


A cozy white and blue bath with 
corners smooth and round as a sea pebble, 
makes baby comfortable and safe. No 
chance for hurts or bumps. 

Light, sanitary, easy to clean, this 
porcelain finished metal bath gives pleasure to ' 
mother as well as baby. Made for everyday use || 
it does not dent or scratch. ' 


Then, there is the Aladdin Aluminum Tea- 
kettle to heat the water quickly, to warm milk or 
cook gruel. An ingenious aluminum inset converts 
the kettle into a double boiler. 


The Aladdin White Enamel Wash Basin, as 
aceful as a bird bath, completes the practical 
_ Aladdin Baby Comfort Set. Any one of these 
_. items is desirable, together they are charming. 
Aladdin Utensils are always identified by the 
Red Aladdin Label on the enameled steel and by 
the Aladdin quality mark on the aluminum. 
At foremost fe Riscret housefurnishing and 
department stores. i 
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THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


7514 Platt Ave., Cleveland 


Also makers of New Perfection 
Oil Stoves, Ovens and 
Water Heaters 
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Numerous mechanical 
improvements of the 
New Voss Sea Wave 


Washer Model B have 


crowned it king of elec- | 


tric washers. No cor- \ 
rugations or rubbing \ 
devices in it. Oscil- | 


lating copper tub gives <a 
the water a long, quick 


throw like the swirling, 


dashing sea waves, thereby cleansing rapidly, 
yet without injury to even the finest laces. 


and with Greatest Ease _ 
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Model B 


(Special Aluminum 
Wringer) 


The housewife who places her confidence in this 


sturdy helper will not be deceived... 


It is a handsome, smooth-running, 


capable washer whose simplicity and general stability make it one of 
the absolutely dependable fixtures of the home. 
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Another Popular Voss Model 





Voss Triple Tub Washer which operates by gasoline 
engine or electric motor. Patented draining system 
eliminates lifting water from *ubs. Thousands of 
homes enjoy the Voss Triple Tub Washer. 
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WASHER MADE 
May 1022 Good Housekeeping 


Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., Davenport, lowa. 


SEA WAVE WASHER 


Lvery Household 


New prices made to conform with present thrift conditions 


place this wonderful washer within 
the means of every industrious family. 
The terms are so easy “‘you will never 
miss the money.” ‘The washer itself 
will last a lifetime and give good 
service all the time. Considering the 


sterling quality of every part of Voss 
Washers, there was never a washer made that 
gives you greater returns for the money. 


“How to Select the Washer You Need” is the 
title of an interesting booklet, giving valuable 
information on washers and describing the Voss 
line. Copy mailed on request. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Voss line 
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The White Wish 


No one thought to separate them. The 
cowboy was herding the terrified horses to- 
gether; the studio men were collecting the 
scattered camera cases, screens, and mega- 
phones. Then the trainer went resolutely 
toward Charlie, the elephant, and the old, 
white horse. The elephant thought Sammy 
was to be hurt, and he moved slightly, so that 
his great bulk loomed protectingly in front of 
his friend. 

“Tt’s all right,” the trainer was saying 
soothingly, “I’m not going to hurt him; hon- 
est I’m not.” 

But still the wrinkled old elephant stood his 
ground, his trunk resting lightly on Sammy’s 
neck, and his small eyes gleamed threaten- 
ingly. 

“The lions are going to have a hard time 
getting the carcass of that horse,” the director 
remarked with satisfaction. 

“Lions be hanged!’’ said the trainer suc- 
cinctly. ‘I’m going to buy him myself!” 

So now Sammy lives in a comfortable pasture 
near the studio, and in the winter time he 
shares the stable of Charlie, the veteran actor. 
He is plump and clean once more, and his coat 
has the softness of a kitten’s fur. The studio 
men chaff the trainer sometimes about. the 
horse he snatched from the lion’s menu card. 
But he knows, and I know, that Charlie, the 
elephant, was responsible. Charlie and—tf 
hope—the wish I made so desperately that day. 
It was a white wish, but it came true. I am 
only sorry that the Siwash chief can not know 
of ite 


A Correction 


In the article “This Tariff Is Your Tariff” 
in the March Good Housekeeping it was stated 
that if the American Valuation plan were 
adopted by Congress, ““American manufacturers 
of china dinner sets will be able to raise their 
prices 80 percent, simply because they won’t 
have any competition from the outside world.” 
This was an error, for, had the Fordney Tariff 
Bill been enacted, the cost to the public of the 
Czecho-Slovakian set of china referred to would 
have been increased only about 45 percent, 
and obviously a comparable American-made 
set of china could not have been increased 80 
percent, unless the tariff had operated to cut 
off importations entirely. 

It was unfortunate that these errors occurred 
to mar an article whose sole purpose was to 
explain to the readers of Good Housekeeping 
what would be the probable result of a tariff 
based upon the American Valuation plan. It 
is only fair to add, however, that this plan was 
dropped by the Senate Committee which was 
considering the Iordney Bill. What plan will 
finally be written into the tariff bill no one 
knows as this is written. We can only hope 
that it will be fair to both manufacturer and 
consumer. : 


Have You Had Your 
Vitamines — 
(Continued from page 80) 


vitamine exists particularly in those parts of 
the plants where there is the least fat—in the 
leaves of the vegetables and plants partic- 
ularly of alfalfa, clover, lettuce, cabbage, etc. 
When we examine the fatty parts of plants, 
they are either entirely free of vitamine con- 
tent, or if they do contain a vitamine, it is usu- 
ally the B vitamine, said to be soluble in water. 

The fats in which vitamines are found in the 
animal organism are not the white, colorless 
fats of the body, but those that are yellow- 
colored, as the fat of the egg yolk. In this 


connection it.is interesting to note that some — 


authorities claim that yellow Indian corn has 
a higher B vitamine content than the white 
Indian corn. Allattempts, however, to connect 


the vitamine with the yellow coloring matter of © 
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The Seeger One-Piece 
Porcelain Interior 


* 
: ORIGINAL 3 STANDARD 
SIPHON OF THE 
REFRIGERATOR AMERICAN HOME 


The function of a refrigerator is to conserve food—as economically, as hygienically and for as 
long a time as possible. 

Seeger Original Siphon Refrigerators have for many years and in various capacities always filled 
these requirements to the utmost degree. Each successive year has witnessed added improve- 
ments, until today the Seeger stands for the ultimate in refrigeration value and efficiency. 

The design shown above is one of our 1922 models, embodying our new One-Piece Porcelain 
Interior and the White Oak Flush (no panel) Exterior. 

Its dignity of finish and its positive hygienic qualities recommend it everywhere. 


Upon written request, we will gladly furnish a list of Railways, Hospitals, Hotels, Apartments and U.S. Government 
Institutions —including the Army, Navy, Aviation, Public Ylealth and Shipping Boards-—equipped with Seeger 
Refrigeration. Catalog on request. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


2 ; Representatives in all Principal Cities. 
NEW YORK CITY, 399 Madison Ave. . BOSTON, MASS., 82 Washington St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 311 Terminal Sales Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 715 Indiana St. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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100 Steps to Make a 
Cup of Coffee! 


Women do not know how many needless steps they take 


Women are amazed to know that it takes 100 
steps in the average kitchen to make a pot of 
coffee. But scientific investigation has proven 
that is the fact. 


And yet the coffee can be prepared with only 
15 steps! 


This is one of the amazing facts established by 
the study of kitchen work made by leading 
Domestic Scientists and Mr. Harrington Emerson, 
the famous Efficiency Engineer. 


They found by exhaustive experiments that 
996 steps are taken to get a simple dinner in an 
average kitchen. That, in the American home, 
2,113 steps are taken every day to get three 
simple meals. Thousands were spent on these 
studics. Steps were accurately counted with 
pedometers, and stop-watches recorded the time. 


They ended kitchen drudgery 


Mr. Emerson’s experiments are the most im- 
portant ever made for housewives. 


They proved conclusively that 1,592 of the daily 
steps in the average home are unnecessary. 


He showed definitely the way to end the heavy 
toil that wears away the lives of countless women. 


He accomplished these astounding savings with a 
Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. He proved that the 
same cooks who took 996 steps to get dinner without 
a Napanee could get the same meal in the same 
kitchen with only 262 steps when using a Napanee. 
They saved 734 steps on this meal alone. 


This book tells 


Mr. Emerson’s experiments will show you simply 
and clearly how to make these amazing savings with 


‘Napanee 
Dutch Kitchenet 


May 1922 Good Housekeeping 


a Napanee on every dish you prepare in your own 
kitchen. Everyone is reading it because it proves 
in a new way how easily you can end the strain 
and slavery of kitchen work and be free to enjoy 
yourself out of your kitchen. It brings you the help 
that science gives. 


The Napanee is the highest form of scientific 
efhciency applied to the kitchen. It is not like 
ordinary kitchen cabinets. Its newer, greater aids 
are the reasons for the amazing savings it brings you. 
Your dealer will show you these superiorities. Send, — 
too, for the book and get all the facts about these 
astonishing kitchen economies. 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 
Dept. 305, Nappanee, Indiana 


Please send me ‘Scientific Studies of Kitchen 
Work,” giving the report of *the tests made by the 


Emerson Engineers on the preparation of meals. 
Name 


Address 








Have You Had Your 
Vitamines 


vegetablesand the yellow coloring matter of but- 
ter and egg fat, have ended in disappointment. 

Further, it seems that those animals that eat 
the most leaf vegetables, such as the cow, have 
a larger percentage of A vitamine in the fats 
which attach themselves to the vital organs, 
such as the kidneys, than is found in animals 
that eat less of the leaf vegetables. This is 
illustrated by the fact that while beef fat which 
is obtained from the entrails and other vital 
organs contains a notable quantity of vitamine 
A, pork fat seems to be entirely devoid of 
any vitamine principle. Thus, if a margarin is 
made from neutral lard and a portion of beef 
fat derived from the vital organs and churned 
with milk, the vitamine content of this prepa- 
ration will be derived wholly from the milk 
and the beef fat. On the other hand, if the 
margarin is made up exclusively of vegetable 
oils, the only vitamine content therein will be 
that derived from the milk with which it is 
churned. There is a practical point here in 
the dietary which ought not be forgotten. 
The pregnant woman ought not to be fed 
margarin instead of butter, nor should a grow- 
ing child. On the other hand, a grown man or 
woman, especially if engaged i in active labor, 
may eat margarin without danger if leaf. vege- 
tables form part of the diet. 


Explanation of the Table 


Referring again to the method of determining 
the active vitamines, it is evident that no ex- 
pression of percentages is possible. 

t. Foods which quickly produce a dietary 
disease due to lack of vitamines and which 
exert no curative effect on the disease when 
already established contain no measurable 
content of the particular vitamine in question 
and are, therefore, designated by zero. (°). 

2. Foods which may produce after long 
use any disease due to vitamine insufficiency 
and which exert only a slow salutary effect 
on the established disease are designated by 
one plus. -++). 

3. Foods which produce no vitamine de- 
ficiency disease and exert a more powerful 
effect in removing an established disease 
than the preceding are designated by two 
pluses. (-+-+). 

4. Foods which exert a still more prompt 
eradication of an established vitamine de- 
ficiency disease are designated by three 
pluses. (-+--+--+ 

5. Foods which exert an optimum effect 
in removing an established vitamine de- 
ficiency disease are designated by four 
pluses. (-+--+-+++). 

Classes 5, 4, 3 and 2 are also graded in 
the same manner by their ability to prevent 
a dietary deficiency disease by minimal 
amounts. The least quantity of such food is 
trom the type represented by number five rising 
by progressively increasing amounts to class 2. 

For the guidance of readers of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, I am giving some of our principal food 
products, marking the vitamines as A, B, and 
C, and underneath them with pluses or zeros 
to show the relative activity of these three 
vitamines. A very extensive investigation as 
to the source of these vitamines, and their 
relative abundance, has been made both in 
England and in this country, and the data 
which have been reported are often conflicting. 
For instance, take the case of cabbage. The 


_ British authorities give the relative proportions 


of vitamines in raw cabbage, cooked cabbage, 
dried cabbage, and canned cabbage. In the 
taw cabbage all three vitamines are found. 
The C vitamine is most abundant, repre- 


» 3ented by three pluses; the A vitamine by two 


Pe while the B vitamine is represented 
y one plus. In cooked cabbage, vitamine 
C is represented by one plus; vitamine A 


disappears altogether, and vitamine B_ has 


ee 


one plus. In dried GEOPAEE vitamine C 
"practically disappears, while A and B are 


tach pet by one plus. In canned 
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Fresh Vegetables or Fruit 


In and Out of Season 


OU can have large, juicy tomatoes—tender asparagus—or delicately 
flavored peas, beans or corn—ready to serve in an instant at all sea- 
sons —if you have an ATLANTIC COL-PAC CANNER in your home. 


Or luscious, golden peaches, in their own delicious syrup, translucent 
pears—your favorite fruit—ever ready for a most tempting emergency 
dessert. 

When you can with an ATLANTIC COL-PAC, immaculate cleanliness and suc- 
cess are assured. Very little effort is required; the cost is exceedingly small; and 
you have many delightful experiences. 

ATLANTIC COL-PAC CANNERS are made to last. They are heavily con- 
structed, reinforced at wearing points, and can be operated economically over one 
gas burner or one griddle of a range. The strong, welded wire rack, with con- 
venient handles, enables you to remove six jars at one 
time, The cover fits tight—so steam cannot escape. 
Choose the ATLANTIC COL-PAC CANNER for 
certain success—and long, economical service. 

Sold by leading Hardware, Department and Gen- 
eral Stores everywhere. If you cannot purchase 
them in your locality, WRITE to us. 
BOOKLET of recipes and instructions for operat- 
ing the ATLANTIC COL-PAC accompany each 
canner—orsentupon receipt of request to Dept.G. 


ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


















ATLANTIC 


OL-PAC CANNER 
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A lasting gift for you 
and for a friend 


The solution of the birthday or other perplexing gift problem! 


And a gift for yourself besides! 


these books that we have found useful and entertaining, so you 
will want your friends to have Good Housekeeping. So why 
not give them as a gift the magazine that has entertained and 
advised you—and let us give you these books without cost? 


An all-year sift at little cost 


A subscription to Good Housekeeping will mean 12 delightful 
reminders to your friends of your thought of them. And the 
cost is but $2.50. Flowers, a box of candy, a pair of gloves, 
would cost more and give pleasure for a much shorter while. 


If you already have copies of the three books we are offer- 
ing you, you can use them as gifts, too. 


Notification Card 


We will send a card at once to 
the friends to whom you wish 
Good Housekeeping to be sent, 
telling them of your gift. 


How to order 


For cach subscription that you send us 

) for a friend we will send you a copy 
of one of these books. Just send us 

the names and addresses of the friends 
to whom the magazine is to go, to- 
' gether with your remittance 
Uae for the subscriptions at 
for convenience. \ the rate of $2.50 ccaehks 
Geaiices Lomsice ae Then include your own 
name and address 


119 West 40th St. SS 
New York on coupon and 
Ty ENCLOSE ti - «tare ols for which “\. check name of 


send Good Housekeeping to book.or books 


the names on the attached slip. 
Send se that you Peter B. Kyne 
(0 Book of Recipes A: want, A story you will never forget, An 
(O Valley of Silent Men N unusual heroine and Donald McKaye, 
-(] Kindred of the Dust SS the young laird of Tyee, who has 
“S to face fierce opposition in winning 
XN her. $2.00 everywhere. = 
CAM ae etes hela ols, Wilts aeblndi-o)\s/eiierera! evades aie eater ws 6 Pets \ ea 
SS 
Stree bcttys ce ovesazasuen syessunhoisne“s.cueed onlchigeen sect te sy ys - NS 
me 
CULY Wer axa el eilchstes ote erivena seetaye states ase! 620s he States eal. cs). ~ 
522, 


May we give 
one of these books 
—or all three? 




















Just as we want you to have 





What these books are 
books 


These three famous 
are described below. 









GOOD HOUSEKEEPING'S 
Book of Recipes and 
Household Discoveries 


377 tested recipes and 95 proved 
Household Discoveries, covering 
every branch of househo!d activity. 
Published by the Department of 
Cookery of Good Housekeeping. The 
book is not for sale. 


The Valley of Silent Men 
by 
James Oliver Curwood 
A thrilling story of the great North- 
west by a man who has lived the 


rugged life of that country. Sold 
for $2.00 everywhere. 


Kindred of the Dust 
by 




















cabbage the vitamines A and B disappear, and 
there is only a trace of vitamine C. 

In the table on page 80, which was taken 
from data compiled by Professor Eddy of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
found in his book, ““The Vitamine Manual,” 
the British and American data are combined. 
This seems to be a fair method of expressing our 
knowledge at the present time. It is difficult, 
however, to give any definite expression to 
data which are continually changing and ex- 
tending. 

In order that the reader may understand 
exactly what the table means, I will repeat 
that A vitamine is the one supposed to be 


| soluble in-fat and contains the growth factor 


which brings the youth up to maturity. The 
B vitamine is the one supposed to be soluble 
in water and protects against beriberi or poly- 
neuritis. The C vitamine is also supposed to be 
soluble in water and protects against scurvy. 
In addition to the foods given in the table, 
it may be said that seeds, such as beans, cotton- 
seed, flaxseed, hemp-seed, millet-seed, and pea- 
nuts, have a moderate content of A and an 
abundant content of B, but are devoid of C 
unless sprouted. Fruits of all kinds have no 
content of A, a rather abundant content of B, 
and a still more abundant content of C. With 
fruits are classed tomatoes, which, in addition 
to an abundant content of B and C, have a 
rather high content of A. The tomato, so faras 
vitamines are concerned, seems to be the most 
valuable product of our gardens, whether vege- 
table or fruit. The oils and fats other than those 
mentioned are practically free of vitamines of ~ 
any kinds. Nuts have a fine content of vita- 
mine B. Most of them have no vitamine Cat all. 


Effects of Drying and Heat 


The effects of drying and of heat upon the 
vitamines are not yet sufficiently established 
to warrant any dogmatic statements. Appar- 
ently, the vitamine A is most stable to heat. 
The vitamine B, when present naturally in an 
acid medium, such as fruits and tomatoes, is 
also very stable to heat. Vitamine C is most 
unstable to heat. Alkali seems to be more de- 
structive to all the vitamines than heat. The 
alkalies have the least effect on vitamine A, 
a greater effect upon vitamine B, and are 
extremely destructive to vitamine C. ; 

Drying -vegetables and fruits at a high 
temperature, long continued, injures both the 


| B.and--G-vitamines im the same relative pro- 


portions. As these bodies contain no A vita- 
mines that factor may be left out of considera- 
tion. Apparently, the more acid there is in 
fruits and vegetables, the more resistant the 
vitamines are to the heat of drying. Drying at 
a low temperature, which is now practised very 
extensively, injures the vitamines to some 
extent, but not to so great an extent as the old- 
fashioned drying at a high temperature.. 

The campaign which diet reformers have 
waged for many years in favor of a coarser food, 
and the elimination of refined foods was based 
in earlier times-on the theory that these 
foods contained the necessary minerals and, 
at the same time, gave sufficient bulk to the 
contents of the intestines to promote prompt 
elimination. It now appears that these same 
kinds of foods also give the largest percentage 
of vitamines which the diet should contain. 

Propaganda for a simpler and more natural 
food has received a new support from the dis- 
covery of the vitamines. There is every reason © 
to believe that further investigations increasing 
our knowledge of this important factor in diet 
will be the final convincing argument for a 


complete reform in the dietary of our people. 


The time has now passed when the advocates of 
the wholesome diet can look with complacency 
upon the sneers and insults to which they have 
been subjected since the days of Dr. Graham, 
the first apostle of the new religion of diet. — 
; pee forget to join the League for Longer 
Life. 
Just send a stamped, addressed envelope to Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Wash~ 
tngion, D. C., with a request for a copy of his 


questionnaire. He will tell you what to do next — 





It’s the easiest thing imaginable todo. 
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Way Sagless Daybeds 


—are winning favor everywhere. 
Opens out into a full size bed—but 
you’d never know it to look at one 
when closed. Equipped with Way 
Sagless Spring and has new im- 
_proved features you'll like. Period 
designs, walnut and mahogany finish, 
upholstered in beautiful tapestries, 
denims and cretonnes. Made in 
davenport styles also. rite for 
portfolio of designs. 












ERMANENT sleeping comfort 


and restfulness are assured by making 

the Way Sagless Spring the foundation 
of your sleeping outfit. Whether or not 
you get all the worth-while advantages of 
this perfected bedspring—depends on 
whether or not you get the genuine 


WA Sadless Sprin 


“NO SQA9 /4H aHYy WAY ”” 





It’s so easy to identify the genuine “Way’— 
just look for the name and the red stripes on the 
frame. Only bedsprings so marked have the 
patented “Way” flexible hollow cable construction 
which makes it so comfortable, the patented Truss 
construction which keeps the frame from bending, 
the ingenious “Way” stiff cable edges which keep 
you from rolling out of bed, and the high risers 
which keep you off the bedrails. 


Guaranteed for a Quarter Century 


not to sag, stretch or break. It does not roll 
occupants to center of bed or cause you to sleep 
in a cramped position. 

Why be satisfied with anything less than the supreme 
value, comfort, restfulness and economy you can buy in the 
genuine Way Sagless Spring? If you live in one of the larger 
cities just telephone the “Tell-U-Where Information Bureau” 
for name and address of nearest “Way” dealer. If you live 
in a smaller city or town, look for the store that has a Way 
Sagless Spring sign or window display. 


Write for your copy of “The Restful Way”. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Factories in Chicago and Cleveland. Distributing 
Warehouses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, St.. Louis 
Made and sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 


In Canada by Parkhill Bedding Limited, Winnipeg; Canadian 


Mersereau Co. Ltd., Toronto 
Southern Distributors: Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., 


Chittendenden & Eastman Company, Burlington, Iowa; Peck & Hills 
Furniture Co., Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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C : Debecious Recipes 


CWAFFLE-IZED.... 








When we first offered the Westing- 
house Electric Waffle Iron we were 
certain that it would make wonderful 
waffles —and it does. 


But now we know that there are 
many other things that it bakes deli- 
ciously, also. We have experimented 
extensively with it in our kitchens at 
Mansfield, during the past year, and 
we have developed there a set of 
practical recipes that will enable any 
woman to use her Westinghouse 
Waffle Iron in many new and delight- 
ful ways. 


ou Made Short Cake 


our “Waffle Jron ? 


Such things as shortcake, ice cream 
sandwich, foundation toast, omelet, 
jelly roll, tea biscuit—and of course 
the already-famous Westinghouse 
Waffles themselves—these and other 
appetizing things can all be made by 
following the recipes in the little book- 
let, “Delicious Recipes, Waffle-ized”. 


This booklet will be obtainable 
about May 1, from any reliable elec- 
trical dealer. If you ask him, he _ 
will also show you the Waffle Iron © 
itself. Both the book and the Iron 


are worth seeing —and having. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 












More convenience 
outlets make more 
convenient homes. 
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The Super-Woman 
(Continued from page 30 ) 


A month or so before he embarked, he wrote 
to her, his first letter, and she answered it at 
once. After that they answered each other’s 
letters as quickly as the Government delivered 
them. His letters from France were the most 
amusing documents she had ever read. There 
was not a word of sadness or of discouragement 
or heroics in them. They were entirely im- 
personal, letters that she read to her family 
from beginning to end, and which she took to 
Billy’s mother and read to her. His was no 
assumed gaiety; it was genuine to the core. 
She could see Billy in far-away France laughing 
at the silly old war. 

Then one afternoon she saw in the paper that 
Captain William Watts was missing in action, 
and her heart stopped beating. She knew— 
everybody knew by that time—what that 
probably meant. A dread silence settled upon 
the affairs of Captain Watts and hung over 
her like a pall for two weeks. Then one night, 
returning home late in the afternoon, she saw 
a paper on the hall table. She picked it up 
and ran her eye down the casualty list. Among 
those previously reported missing and now 
reported wounded was Captain William Watts. 

She went up-stairs slowly to her room and 
closed the door behind her. Then her tears 
came, and she fell on her knees beside her bed 
and sobbed. 

Why couldn’t she be there with him to take 
care of him, to help make him well Sean, to 
comfort him, to love him, to love her boy? 

Oh, yes, she loved him. She had known 
that ever since he had gone away to war, 
laughing. It wasn’t his going to war that had 
made her love him. She had loved him before 
that, but she had not confessed it to herself 
till he was gone, perhaps never to come back. 

But she couldn’t be there with him; the im- 
possibility of that had been determined long 


. ago. She could only wait till he came back. 


But he was wounded, and perhaps he would 
never come back. 

She dried her eyes and bathed her face in 
cold water and went down to dinner. There 
was nothing to do but wait, and she must not 
let her family know. 


SHE waited, and it wasalmost a month before 
a reluctant government let her know that 
Billy was not seriously hurt. A letter came 
from him in the hospital, the same old laughing, 
whimsical sort of letter. He’d be well in a 
couple of weeks and was enjoying the rest. 

That meant that as she read, he was back 
in the fighting—perhaps ... perhaps... 
She cried alone in her room and put his letter 
on her breast over her heart and wore it there. 

Early in the fall of 1918 Major William 
Watts. was wounded in action, and again 
came the long, dreary, terrible wait. Finally 
good news arrived, and then another letter 
with merriment in every line. 

In the spring of 1919 Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Watts came back, grinning. The war 
was over, and that was the end of that. The 
thing to do was to forget all about it. Billy 


went back to making cotton cloth, and he 


came back to Louise just as he was when he 
left her. He was sound of wind and limb; 
he was a little thinner than he had been before, 


_ but if he had changed otherwise, the difference 


was not perceptible. Life was still very 
amusing, a sort of comic opera affair. Nothing 
in it was very important except as it provided 
something to laugh at. 

But now Louise was not to be fooled. She 


- understood Billy as she had never understood 


him before; his mask was off for her. Neither 


. did she try to deceive herself. She loved him; 


she knew at last what love was; she understood 
that it made everything else in the world sink 
into insignificance. She wanted Billy. 

Billy came to her, but he came just as he had 
always come. He offered her pleasant com- 
panionship and diversion and nothing else. 
Louise, in spite of herself, was jealous. of all 
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Summer Sunshine 
every da Sunlight and fresh 


are but two of the many 
desirable things which accrue to the owner of the 
home with sun parlor, sleeping porch or any room 


equipped with diRk-Yay Multifold window hardware. 


A4iR-Way Multifold windows fit snug and afford 
complete protection against the weather. It takes 
but an instant to fold them back out of the way, 
p without interference of 
AI outside screens or inside 

~ drapes. 
Makes a sun If you would get real en- 


parlor or sleeping joyment out of your new 
porch out of any home or the remodeled old 
room one, see that your archi- 
tect or builder provides for 
AiR-Way Multifold window 


installations. 


Most responsible hardware and 
lumber dealers carry R-W hard- 
; warein stock. If yours does not hav 
Ze it, it can be immediately secured 
from any of our many branches. 


6. 
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“A Hanger for any Door that Slides. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland LosAngeles 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. l®# 

Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Manufacturers of “Slidetite,” the last word in garage door hardware 
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The Super-Woman 


other women Billy knew, but she could not 
find a single one who gave her cause for jeal- 
ousy. Billy seemed more interested in her than 
in any other woman, but try as she would, she 
could not discover a single, solitary sign of. 
sentiment in him. If he loved her at all, he 
kept the fact hidden securely within himself. 
Louise, during the war, gave as much as 
Billy gave, all she had to give. Already recog- 
nized as a leader of women, duties and re- 
sponsibilities were heaped upon her. She gave 
up everything but work. A vast number of 
women who had never done a serious thing in 
their lives were swept into all sorts of organiza- 
tions on the waves of patriotism and conven- 
tion. It quickly became Louise’s work to weld 
masses of these women into efficient and har- 
monious organizations, She worked all of 
every day and long into the night; a less calm, 
self-possessed and experienced woman than 
she could hardly have stood the strain, but she 
stood it with little if any impairment ot her 
health or strength. She had with her always, 
giving her courage and inspiration, her love 
for Billy. Iverything she did, she did for him 
directly or indirectly. She Jaughed when she 
realized how easy it was for her to look upon 
the winning of the war as a secondary matter. 
“Women are queer,” she confessed to herself, 


o : l iL and 9 z 2 ] P ER work did not end with the signing of the 


Armistice. It was months before she had 














Your home, with every bedroom occupied, may still provide a || a chance to sit back and contemplate herself, 
handsome, comfortable bed for-an unexpected guest. Northfield || before she really had a breathing spell. 
Bed-Davenports, finely designed, carefully upholstered, and fin- a By the spring of 1920, after Billy had been 
ished, are primarily comfortable davenports, yet they provide full |) back a year, she was comparatively free, and 
size beds concealed but ready for use any time. People who have ||| as her official burdens became lighter and 
them call the Northfield ‘“‘The Davenport with a Secret,” because | || lighter, her own problem became greater and 
handsome designing conceals their double usefulness, 4 | greater. She wanted Billy, and Billy did not 


want her. What was she to do about it? 


° re Marriage in the abstract meant nothing more 
ort Wle eC avenports ||| to her than it had ever meant. She didn’t 


a 


want just a man; she wanted Billy. He never 
left her thoughts. She wanted him, the physi- 





They are made in period styles, in walnut, oak and mahogany, cal man. She wanted him to hold her in his 

as well as in finely modeled designs in the popular fibre-reed. You Me | atms and ‘kisscher.’ ‘That: sortick thing had 

i may buy chair and rocker to match each davenport. never appealed to her before. She wanted to 
Ris There is a Northfield, designed, finished and upholstered put Billy’s head on her breast, to run her 
: appropriately for your home—whether that home is a city apart- fingers through his hair, to touch his cheeks. 


She descended to the depths of the most 
elemental emotions; she loved with the passion 
Should there be no Northfield dealer in your town, write us. that sways primitive woman; she loved with 
the abandon of a schoolgirl. But apparently 

it was not to be. Billy did not love ae 
She had heard it said that any intelligent 


THE NO RPHE DEL DeGo Mw PANY woman who wasn’t positively deformed could 


get any man she wanted. She doubted that. 


ment, a small town cottage, or snug little place on the farm. 


Send for “The Davenport with a Secret’’, the name of a little booklet show- 
ing various Northfield Suites. You'll hardly believe they are bed-davenports. 


Makers of Good Furniture She knew that women had all sorts of tricks 
SHEBOYGAN.) as > ley Ss C Genera for capturing men, she had some hazy idea of 


what those tricks were, but even if she were 
able to employ them, she could never descend 
to doing so. She wasn’t that sort of woman, 
And all during that year after Billy came 
back, he played with her, very much as though 
they were children who had never a thought of 
love or marriage. - 
She decided that she was entitled to a sum- 
mer at Rose Hill with the family. Wor years 
she had stuck faithfully to her work all through 
the warm weather, taking a few days’ holiday - 
now and then. She had done that because it | 
was what she wanted to do; it gave her pleasure 
to do it; it seemed the only worth-while way 
to live. - a 
Now it didn’t seem so; she could not keep 
her mind on her work or go at it with any en- 
thusiasm. She did not need a whole summer’s 
vacation, but she was going to take it .. . be- 
cause she couldn’t work. She laughed to her- 
self, a little sheepishly, when she confessed , 
that nothing mattered except Billy. She was * 
far too modest to be surprised that Billy, a ; 
mere man, a big boy, had demolished her whole 
world, had brought her ambitions and visions 
crashing down in dust and ruin. If, before the 
night Billy had taken her to the theater, some 
one had told her that she would fall in love 
with him, she would have said the idea was — 
ridiculous . . . If she ever married, it woul 
be a man whose life would have, not | 
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One afternoon I told the secret of my transformation to some friends who had dropped in. 
Within three weeks one of them removed twenty pounds the same way, and another has 
made an enthusiastic start’ says Mrs. Horchler who is seen standing in the above photograph 


PLAYING OFF POUNDS 
THE AMAZING STORY OF 4 WOMAN WHO GOT THIN TO. MUSIC 


try his way. My husband jokingly Why should I hesitate to tell it where 
B called his records ‘‘reducing wafers’’ perhaps thousands of women burdened 
and we had a lot of fun the first week. with flesh will benefit? Credit for my 
gsm I must have been a sight doing asthe new figure and new lease of life is due 
pee vee Be i tet gave Wallace reducing records. 

—you had for years been bulky of it all such a thrill—I felt as if I was in 5 > Fes ‘ : 
Bea and Heese! heart. e a play, and must do my part as di- RS. HORCHLER resides in Chi- 
rected. At the end of a week we stop- 
ped laughing, for I had lost nine 
pounds! The second week I lost eight 
pounds more. From then on, it was 
—then, in four months were reduced slower. But I steadily lost, week 
to 164 pounds with a‘ good figure after week. The day a scales told me 
and energies equal to the most I had removed fifty whole pounds, I 
strenuous day— danced for joy—and by that time I 
could dance! Finally,after four months, 

I was down to 164 pounds. 


cago, at 4625 Indiana Avenue, but 
the great change which her two small 
pictures show was accomplished solely 
by mail. The Wallace course on phono- 
graph records—set to music—has suc- 
ceeded in a hundred similar instances; 
while loss of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
pounds is mere play. Wallace methods 
are sure, because founded on the dis- 
IF that happened to you, would you covery that food does zo# cause fat. His 
feel you should tell the world what system lets you eat, but causes all of what 
caused it? Grace Horchler did and you do eat to be used for blood, bone and 
this is her story. HR sinew. WVothing is lett for making fat. 


—weighing 234 pounds and compel- 
led to play spectator to life’s activi- 
ties and pleasures, 








OU may test this remarkable method 

of reducing without sending any 
money, or promising to take his course. 
He will send postpaid, plainly wrapped, 
a full-sized regular reducing record and 
instructions. All he asksis to fry zt five 
days. Use the convenient coupon below. 


HOPE readers of GOOD HOUSE. 

KEEPING will overlook my lack of 

literary ability in view of the impor- 
tant facts my stout sisters will findin what 
I say. If anyone had said four short 
months ago I would look and feelas I do 
today, I would have called ita wilddream 
oftheimagination. Because I was terribly 
stout, I wasn’t ‘‘obese’’ or ‘‘fleshy’’— 
I was uncompromisingly, humorously 
fat, I am 5 feet 6 inches tall, and 1 
weighed 234 pounds, 


’ i ‘HE snapshot isa fair idea of how J Tivo etures of Mrs. Horchler which prove that 
used to be. There is no diet I didn’t allace reducing vecords veally veduce 


ee 


| WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago: 





Please send record for first reducing 
lesson, free and prepaid. I will either 
| enroll or mail back your record at the 








try, I lived on milk a whole month— | end of a five-day trial. (208) 
and gained eleven pounds. I tried walk- NE afternoon, I told the secret of | 

ing enormous distances, until my feet my transformation to somefriends 

called a halt, Still Tremained heavy; it who dropped in for tea. Within three. | (Miss or Mrs.) ——  _______ 
wasreallyataskjusttogetaround.Then— weeks, one of’ them (she is Mrs. | 


READ an account of Wallace’s Woesner, at the left-in the group pic- . 
course. The novelty of it appealed to ture) removed twenty pounds the same’ | Nt eG eee ee Tt 

me, for he used phonograph records. way, and another has made an enthusi- 

But it was probably the fact he did not astic start. I have told my friends all 
|| make people starve that decided me to this many times, | de 
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Suppose you fae to do this 


It was not so many years ago when 
the desire for a new dress involved 
a great deal of work. It meant gath- 
ering the flax, or cotton, or wool; 
it meant preparing it for the spin- 
ning wheel; then spinning it. After 
that came the work at the loom, and 
then the dressmaking. 


What happens today? 


You open Good Housekeeping— 
the one you have in your hand, for 
instance—and find therein the new- 
est and authoritative fashions. 
There are articles and illustrations 
prepared by our own vast fashion 
studios in Paris and New York; 
sketches of the newest things. 
There is a home dressmaking course 
so that you can make the loveliest of 
frocks with a minimum financial out- 
lay. There is a local shopping serv- 
ice, which will supply you with the 
name of any shop in your own city 
carrying the finest nationally adver- 
tised fashions. There isa New York 
shopping service which will buy for 
you anything shown in any of the 
exclusive New York shops. 


And then, in the advertising pages, 
there are the announcements of 
America’s foremost manufacturers 
of dresses, waists, suits, stockings, 
hats, and all the other charming ac- 
cessories that go to make up milady’s 
wardrobe. ‘These advertising pages 
are as much a part of our service as 
the editorial pages themselves. 


The most striking difference be- 
tween the two pictures— “yesterday” 
and ‘‘today’’—1is the saving of time 
made possible by these modern con- 
ditions. Clothes cease to be a trial, 
a care, and a time-consumer; in- 
stead, one’s wardrobe today is a 
pleasure and the time saved in se- 
curing it may be put to other more 
useful purposes. 


Good Housekeeping saves your 
time that you may use it for the bene- 
fit of your family, your community 
and yourself. It makes it possible 
for you to read more, to give more 
of yourself to all the activities which 
are making women the greatest con- 
structive force in American life. 


This is the ninth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 
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- do to start things there on the piazza. 


The SupereWorian 


much a high place in the community, but a 
place of great responsibility that carried with 
it the power to do enormous work. If she 
married Billy, she would be Billy’s wife and 
the mother of his children, and little else. 

But she was in love with Billy, she loved him 
so hard it hurt, and she didn’t want a thing but 
Billy’s love; nothing else counted. What was 
she going to do about it? 

She went to Rose Hill, taking her problem 
with her, and Billy drove down and played with 
her just as he had always done, and not a sign 
of love did she see in his eyes. She was thirty- 
two; if she was going to marry at all, it was 
high time she didit. Marriage was a practical 
thing, and old-age marriages were half-hearted 
affairs. Children made a great deal of differ- 
ence. Children seemed to go with Billy; she 
dreamed of Billy’s baby son cuddling in her 
arms. What was she going to do about it? 

Suddenly, on a June day, she had a most 
preposterous idea—why not ask Billy to marry 
her? The thought of doing that made her 
blush crimson. Never, never, never, could she 
bring herself to propose marriage to a man. 
She was ashamed that such a thing had even 
occurred to her. But a week later she gritted 
her teeth and murmured to herself: “Why not, 
why not? I want him. Why shouldn’t I get 
him if I can? I'll make him a good wife, the 
very best wife I know how. If things were 
turned around, he would ask me even if he 
knew I did not love him, so why shouldn’t I 
ask him? Just because I’m the woman doesn’t 
make any difference. Anyway it oughtn’t to.” 

To describe Louise’s train of thought, her 
mental processes, the facts on which she rea- 
soned, would be only to hash over the theory 
of the equality of the sexes. It would be dull 
and would lead nowhere. The important thing 
is that Miss Chadwick finally made up her 
mind to ask William Watts to marry her. 
Her final irrevocable decision was made in 


- August, a day or so after woman’s suffrage 
‘became an accomplished fact over the whole 


country. It was no more than a coincidence 
perhaps, but Louise did say to herself: 

“Y’m a citizen now, just as he is; we’re 
absolutely equal. I’m going to do it.” 


GHE asked Billy to come down and spend 
Sunday, and Billy said he’d been coming 
anyway, but that he’d been going to the 
hotel. He came late Friday afternoon. 
Louise didn’t know whether to ask Billy 
that evening to marry her, or to wait until 
Sunday evening. If she asked him Friday 
evening and things went wrong, it would be 
very uncomfortable for two days. But of 
course he could go back Saturday morning. 
She wondered how men planned those things. 
Finally she decided that there was no use 
waiting; she might as well do it Friday evening 
and have it over with. If Billy was terribly 
embarrassed, it would be no more than she 
had been when men proposed to her. Besides, 
they weren’t children; they would both look 
at it sensibly, and there would be all day 
Saturday and Sunday to talk it over. 
Billy came just in time for dinner. 
dinner they played bridge with her father and 
mother; the situation seemed utterly absurd 
to Louise. They finished their bridge at ten 
o'clock and she and Billy went out on the 
piazza. There was, of all things, a moon, a 


silly, sentimental moon. She had forgotten all 


about it. 

They stood on the piazza, and though her 
heart was beating wildly and she was frightened 
almost to death, she could not help seeing the 
humor of it all. How could she lead Billy 
away so as to propose to him? It would Abd 

ny 
number of people might appear at any 


- moment. 


The path across the lawn down to the boat 
house and their pier was clear in the moon- 


ight. All she had to do was to walk down the 


-steps and go down the path, and Billy would 


follow her. She wouldn’t have to saya word; — 
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ToRoastBeef 
brown—tender— juicy 


Cooking authorities say that the secret of per- 
fect cooking is through gradually receding tem- 
peratures. 

They say, in roasting, the raw meat should 
first be subjected to high temperature, which 
browns it, seals the pores and keeps the rich 
juices in. The temperature should then be re- 
duced and cooking proceed gradually until done. 


“But how hot should the starting tempera- 
ture be? When and how much should it be 
reduced? Is there any method by which the 
housewife can secure these perfect cooking re- 
sults without guesswork, watching or waiting, 
or further regulation of temperatures?” 


The answers to these questions are given in 
our great book, ‘The Secrets of Perfect 
Cooking.” It tells how you—or how even an 
inexperienced cook—can Roast, Bake, Boil, 
Stew all foods perfectly, without guessing at 
cooking temperatures or attempting to regu- 
late them. It tells how meat may be started 
roasting under high temperature, how as the 
cooking proceeds the temperature recedes 
naturally, gradually, regulating itself automat- 
ically. It explains why meat roa ted by this 
wonderful method is more tender and better 
tasting; how the flavors of all foods are im- 
proved. It tells how to save as high as 80% 
fuel expense, and much of the time you ordi- 
narily spend in the kitchen. This book tells 
how you can do all this with a 
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Fireless Cookstove 
























Toledo Domestic 
Science Model — 
either one or two 
cooking cham- 
bers. Steel cab- 
inet. Handsome 
enamel finish. 
Has famous To- 
ledo Water Seal 
top, automatic steam 
valve and Seamless 
aluminum lining; 
extra strong and 
durable. 


.THE TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY - 


Seal Top. Auto- 
tnd “seamieas “aie self and have better cooked meals than 
tinum lining, ex you ever had before. 


Toledo Ideal 
Model — either 
one or two cook- 
ing chambers. 
Solid oak cab- 
inet. Has famous 
Toledo 


—which insures perfect cooking at correct 
temperatures that recede automatically 
without watching or waiting. 


Water ! 
ito. Get out of the kitchen and enjoy your- 


That's what you can 
do with a Toledo Fireless Cookstove with 
its famous water seal top, steam valve and 
seamless aluminum cooking compartment. 
Soapstone radiators, a complete set of racks 
and heavy gauge aluminum cooking uten- 
sils go with every cooker. 


Get this great book. It will show you 
where the Toledo Fireless will quickly pay 
for itself. Send today for your copy. We 
send it FREE. Address Dept. 35. 


Also Manufacturers of Ideal Aluminum Ware, Conservo Steam Cookers, 
and Ideal Food Conveyors for Hospitals, Institutions and Factories. 
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HOME PLANS 
SPELL CONTENTMENT 


—and the road to contentment is quickly found 
through our book, “Home and Happiness.” It 
will bring to your library table twelve homes 
of good design and a practical guide to perfect 
building satisfaction through the use of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


Your copy will go forward with our compliments, 
on request, together with finished samples. You 
will be agreeably surprised in the possibilities of 
this splendid wood, affording as it does, a beauti- 
ful woodwork at a price notably lower than that 
of rarer woods. Write us now and if particularly 
interested in white enamel woodwork, advise. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked 
and obtainable from dealers and planing mills 
east of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
516 Boyle Building 
Little Rock » Arkansas 
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The Super-Woman 


it would be the simplest thing imaginable. 
The only trouble was that she couldn’t start. 
Her feet seemed glued to the boards and her 
legs to have lost every ounce of their strength. 
She tried to go down the steps, but she simply 
couldn’t doit... She stood still beside 
Billy—a perfect fool . . . 

“Let’s stroll,” Billy’s voice broke te silence, 
and she went down the steps just as easily as 
could be. i 

It had been luck, the best possible luck, 
that idea of Billy’s. 

They came to the pier, and she made for a 
corner where she could sit down ’so that the 
moon would not shine in her face and probably 
would shine in Billy’s. But Billy happened 
to sit just where the shadow of the flag-pole 
fell on his face. 

Of course now was her time; she knew ex- 
actly what she was going to say; she’d worked 
it all out carefully and knew every word by 
heart. Everything was arranged just right. 
All she had to do was to go ahead and say what 
she had to say. She wasn’t going to say any- 
thing about love at first—that was to come 
later. It would be so much easier to argue the 
purely practical considerations first. 

No, that wasn’t it, that wasn’tit at all. She 
had made up her mind to confess her love for 
Billy straight out; she wasn’t going to dodge 
the issue; she was going to be honest and 
aboveboard, come what might. 

Her lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. She was saying to herself, “Billy, I’ve 
been thinking of getting married.” 

No, that wasn’t what she had decided to 
say. Her lips moved again. 

“Billy, have you ever thought of getting 
married?” 

No, not that. 

“Billy, how would you like to be a nice boy 
and marry me?” 1G 

That was more like it, but that wasn’t it. 

“Billy, I’m awfully fond of you—I love you, 
T love you a lot.” : 

Was that it? Yes, those were the first 
words.. Then she was to say: “I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t tell you. I’m not ashamed of 
loving you; I’m very proud of it. I don’t 
see why a woman shouldn’t tell a man she 
loves him, just as a man tells a woman when 
he loves her. If you don’t love me, why then, 
of course, that will be the end of it. - You’ll 
forget that I ever told you, forget that—” 

That wasn’t it. No, no, no, that wasn’t 
anything like what she was going to say. 


| SHE turned on the seat and looked across 


the bay to Oldport, and the moon shone full 
onher face. She did not think of that; she was 
trying to remember what, exactly what, she 
had planned to say to Billy. : 

“Louisa.” ; 

He always called her Louisa. His voice shat- 
tered the silence and brought her back to earth, 

“Yes, William.” She called him William 
only when playing at being very serious. 

“Will you marry me?” 

An expression of stupendous surprise came 
on her face. ‘Good heavens, Billy Watts!” 
she exclaimed. There was, too, enormous. 


| surprise in her voice. 


“Whatever you do, Louisa, don’t laugh,” 
he cried. “I can stand anything but that.’ 
“I’m not going to laugh. Why should I?” 
she said. “It’s wonderful of you to ask me, 
Billy, but—but—I—” 
“But you don’t love me. Go on, say it— 
of course you don’t! The idea of Miss Louise 
Chadwick loving Bill Watts is utterly absurd, 
isn’t it? I know that perfectly well.” 
“No, it isn’t absurd at all. I like you a lot, 
you know that, but liking isn’t loving. You 
must admit, Billy, that this is just a little bit 
sudden.” " 
“Ts it really, Louisa? I supposed you under- 
stood.” Billy was not questioning her sin- 


-|cerity. His words sounded almost as though 


her statement were a relief. “It isn’t a brand- 


‘new idea to me. I loved you before T went 
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The lustrous white porcelain steel lining, the unusually efficient insulation and the 
Bohn syphon system of air cooling in the BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 
have given it an indispensable place in the modern kitchen, 


Adopted by the Pullman Company and dining car service of all American Railroads, 


New York Exhibit BOHN REFRIGERATOR C®. Chicago Exhibit 


Strauss Bldg., 5 Bast 46th St. SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 68 BE, Washington Sereet 
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SELLERS 30" ANNIVERSARY 
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The Only Automatic Lowering 


Flour Bin—comes down level 
with the work table. Filled with 
ease. Saves heavy lifting and 
dangerous climbing. 


Extending Table Drawer Section 
—found only on the Sellers-makes 
is possible to get into the big table 
drawer even when the work table 
is extended and covered with work 
things. 


Automatic Double Base Shelf 
Extender now brings BOTH base 
shelves, and their contents, for- 
ward. 


Invisible and Dust-Proof Base 
Top underneath the Porceliron 
Work Table. Keeps the lower cup- 
board free from dust and dirt that 
work in under the work table in 
most cabinets. 


Silverware Drawer above roll 
front. Plush lined. Convenient 
place for knives, forks and spoons 
in frequent use. 


Ant-Proof Casters. Put a little 
common borax in the caster cup. 
Then set the cabinet one-half inch 
from the wall and the ants will not 
bother you. 


In addition there are such 
thingsasSanitary Glass Draw- 
er Pulls; Oil, Hand-Rubbed 
Finish; Dovetail Joint Con- 
struction; Sanitary Leg Base; 
Full Roll, Open Front; Roller 
Bearings on Work Table; and 
others. 


IMPORTANT 


The largest Sellers requires no 
more floor space than your 
kitchen table. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 








Pa G. 1. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, ELWOOD, INDIANA (842) 
CANADIAN BRANCH OF SELLERS KITCHEN CABINETS, BRANTFORD, CANADA, 

* 
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The Cabinet That Makes Kitchen Work Easy 


WHY thousands and thousands of wo- 

men have their hearts set upon 
owning a Sellers is explained with a sin- 
gle word—‘‘Convenience.”’ 


The new Extension Table Drawer Sec- 
tion, for example, makes it possible to 
get into the big table drawer, even when 
the work table is covered with utensilsand 
other things. This is a convenience found 
on no other cabinet. Then there are the 
famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, 
the Double Base Shelf Extender, the 
Dust-Proof Base Top, the Ant-Proof Cast- 
ers, Silverware Drawer, and many others. 


In all there are ‘15 Famous 
Features’? that make the Sellers 
a real delight to work with, in 
addition to saving steps. 


And what makes the Sellerseven 
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more desirable today, in the eyes of most 
women, is the fact that this superior cab- 
inet costs no more than any good cab- 
inet. Most dealers will place one in your 
kitchen upon receipt of a small payment 
down, and make terms for the balance to 
suit your income. 


Building a cabinet in the kitchen costs 
practically double the price of a beautiful 
Sellers and can have none of the wonder- 
ful features that we have developed in 
our 30 years’ progress. The Sellers re- 
quires only the space occupied by a kitch- 
en table. 5 


At present reduced prices, a Sellers is 
the best value inour history. See 
your dealer forademonstration. In 
themeantime, write fora free copy 
ofour new Sellers Blue Book which 
pictures and describes the wonder- 
ful new features of the Sellers. 
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The Super-Woman 


away. I—I—I’d have asked you to marry me 
then, but I knew that it wouldn’t be any use; it 
couldn’t be. I thought that maybe things 
would be settled for me over there. And be- 
sides, asking you to marry a man isn’t like 
asking-an ordinary girl. When a man and a 
girl are very young, they can set up house- 
keeping in a little apartment with one servant, 


. or maybe none at all, and get away with it, 


but when a man is as old as I am, he can’t 
ask the leading citizen of the town to do that. 
He’s got to support her in approximately the 
manner she is accustomed to, at least.” 

“That wouldn’t make any difference, Billy, 
if i girl loved him and was the right sort of 
girl. 

“Maybe not, but it ought to make a lot of 
difference with the man. Watts, Felton & 
Company had to stand at least a Chinaman’s 
chance of making good before I could ask you 
to marry me. As it was, I never thought I’d 


scrape up courage to do it—if you knew how | 


proud I am of myself,:you’d be proud of me, 
too! But whatever you do, Louisa, don’t 
laugh at me.” 


LOUISE laughed andlaughedat him. “Don’t 
be silly,” she managed to say. “And it does 

seem to me that you ought to show some small 

disappointment because I don’t love you.” 

“Why, for goodness sake, you don’t think 
that I expected you to fall into my arms and 
tell me that you’d loved me for years, do you? 
The way [looked at it was this: Louisa’s a friend 
of mine, she’s been mighty good to me for a long 
time, she’s not a fair-weather friend, she’s got 
all sorts of common sense and a kind heart. 
She’ll say she’s awfully sorry, but she doesn’t 
Jove me, and she’s very sure she never will, 
but she'll say, ‘Bill, P1l do anything I can do to 
help you,’ and as the only thing she can do 
really to help me will be to learn to love me, 
I might at least put the idea into her head. 
She’d never think it up all by herself. So I’ve 
gone and done it. Is there any other man, 
Louisa?” 

“There is not.” 

“That’s good news. I’ve been keeping my 
eyes open. If I’d seen any one acting suspicious 
round you, I think I’d have killed him.” 

“Billy, please be sensible! You seem to 
think it’s all a big joke.” 

“Do you want me to cry? You haven’t 
really laughed at me yet, and that’s more than 
T had any right to expect.” 

“Tf you insist on talking like that, I won’t 
talk to.you. I like you too much to listen to 
you joke about your own love. I won’t have 
you think your love is a joking matter!” 

“Don’t worry; it isn’t, Louisa. I just 
didn’t want the party to break up in tears 
with diplomatic relations severed. I’m invited 
for Saturday and Sunday, you know.” 

“Just what do you want?” 

“The answer is obvious. I want you to love 
me,” he said meekly. 

“But don’t you know I don’t?” she asked. 

“Then I want the next best thing. I want 
you to help me. I want you to advise me how 
I can make you love me.” 

“But how can I do that, Billy?” 

“Well for instance, you might suggest my 
trying caveman stuff,” he said. “I’m told 
that it’s the best way sometimes, especially 
with—with—” 

“With women like me, is that what you 
mean? Well, it isn’t. That day has gone by. 


- Besides I don’t know what caveman stuff is.” 


“Thank God for that mix-up of ideas!” he 
cried, ‘‘You’re a real human woman. 

“T suppose caveman stuff,” Billy went on 
“Gs ignoring the mental and esthetic and 
refined attributes of woman, if you get the 


_ idea, and appealing to her primitive, barbaric, 


ety! 
Ay 


yf ‘ 





elemental side, if she has one left. But that 
isn’t important; whatever it is, it wouldn’t 
work. Somehow I can’t imagine trying any 


rough stuff with—with you. I can’t imagine 


making you unhappy, Louisa, intentionally, 
even if good came of itin the end. There must 




















Bubble Grains 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are airy grains, 
flimsy as a snow flake. They are grains puffed to 
globules, 8 times normal size. So millions of folks 
who love them call them bubble grains. 

But they are not mere tidbits, made only to delight 
you. That steam explosion makes them the greatest 
grain foods in existence. 


Every food cell blasted 


They are made by Prof. Anderson’s process—shot from guns. 
Over 125 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 
Thus the whole grains, as never before, are fitted for easy 
digestion. 

Thus they supply whole-grain nutrition, which everybody 
needs. Every element in the whole grain feeds. 


Then they make whole grains enticing. These thin, crisp 
grains delight. ‘They melt away into flavory, nut-like granules. 

That’s what you want—you mothers. You want children to 
love whole grains. Then serve them Puffed Grains morning, 
noon and night, in all the delightful ways you can. They are 
both foods and confections. 

Try melted butter on them for a change. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


_ * The Quaker Oats Company sole Makers 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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fashion 


most distinguished 
magazine at half the single-copy price 


America’s 


§ months of 
Harper’s Bazar 


for $2.00 


‘The regular price of Harper’s Bazar is 50c a copy. ‘This 
special offer gives you eight copies for $2,.00—a saving of 
2.00. Open, however, only to new subscribers, 
And these eight copies will bring you the latest information 
of smart fashions during all those seasons when such in- 
formation is most valuable to yous=spring, summer, fall, 
and well into the winter, 
$y helping you to avoid a single mistake in the purchase 
of a hat or a gown that $2.00 will be saved for you many 
Limes over, 
And, besides Fashions, Harper’s Bazar gives you so much 
NY more than any other magazine of smart fashions, 
(hut reflect the eocial life of today by such 
Novels \) 


writera aa Co mo Hamil on, Robert THichena, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Josephind Daskam Bacon, 


4 oats §aq by Arnold Bennett, G. KX, 
Short stories Ghestertan, Mildred Cram. 


mq 

What Smart People are 
Harpor’s Baz and wearing at such places as 
119. Weat ‘A0th St doing Nowport, Paris, Palm Beach, 
New York City the Riviera, Fifth Avenue, : 

I have decided t > ; 

tule advantage ‘at your a Every L h i n g N CW 
apoclaloffer, Mneloved tind in the shops of Fifth Avenue and 


oe (or bills) for #2. 00 N in all the most exolusive Now 


Which send me Tarper's or i ; 
Husar for olght montha, York establishments, 


(Canida, $2.75; Worelen, $8.50.) 


Take advantage of this offer! How else could 
you get so much for so little—the price of a 

bit of neckwear or one theatre ticket? 
reat GE 5 Fn Won’t you mail us the coupon today? 


Namie et. wake ata Ci ek WN Ve 

tracts wateairan SMa Seip eine al’sia ccatara Pde ah ~~ 
City and States ict eacncensver ‘ 
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Here are the 
eight numbers: 


Bride's Number 


ay 
What will be worn at fashion- 


able weddings, Also a fore- 
cust of Summer fashions, 


Summer Fashions 
June 
The daintiest of summer frocks 
for day and evening wear, 
New footwear, hats, wraps, 
Summer furs, 


Travel Number 
July 
What the smart woman will 
take with her on her. trip. 
Clothes for the country house, 
Sports clothes, 


Children’s Number 
tuguat 
Now fashions for the small 
irl and boy. Also, evory- 
(hing new for thelr mother 
and big sister, 


Worecast Wall. Mashtons 
Noptember 
Tho first definite word of the 
now mode, Paris and Wifth 
Avenue, Wall sults, hats, 
Hoconsor hes, 


Annual Fall Washions 
October 
The tmportant number of the 
Wall, Detatled reports of the 
Paris Openings. Also, all the 
new creations of Fifth Avenue, 


Winter Fashions 
November 
Tho hats, gowns, — frocks, 
wraps that the smartest 
womon have approved, Paris 
and New York at the height 
of the season, 


Christmas Number 
Dooember 
Unusual gift suggestions, 
Lingerie from Paris and New 
York, Mid-winter evening 
clothes, Colfures, Wraps 
and oloals, 





The Super-Woman 


be some other way than that, if there’s any way 
atall. That’s why I want you to tell me how a 
fellow like me should go about winning a gal 
like you. You’re lots wiser than I am, and 
you’ve been so very good to me that I_ thought 
maybe you’d keep it up. Have you ever 
noticed how many of the really fine women 
have insignificant husbands?” 

“Please, Billy, talk sense.” 

“But how can I talk sense? The idea of a 
girl like you marrying a man like me is so 
utterly ridiculous that it simply can’t be talked 
about sensibly. My only hope was, and is, that 
the world is due for a real, old-fashioned mir- 
acle. Do you believe in miracles, Louisa?” 

“No, I don’t,”’ Louise said positively, “and 
I don’t believe that it’s good salesmanship to 
run down the goods you’re trying to sell.” 

“On the other hand, only a crazy man would 
try to sell the Queen of England an eighteen- 
dollar plush coat with an imitation fur collar, 
That’s what I’m doing.” 

Louise laughed.  ‘‘You’re not a plush coat 
with an imitation fur collar, and I’m not the 
Queen of England. Just what do you think I 
am, Billy?” 

“The perfect woman,” he said. 

“That’s more than I can stand,” she ex- 
claimed with mock disgust. ‘I’m going in.” 

“Please, not right away. I won’t say any- 
thing more, but I’d just like a minute to regain 
my usual composure and well-known dignity 
before appearing in public, so to speak. I 
suppose I’m still staying over Sunday?” 

“Of course, Billy,” . 

“And it will be all right for me to com 
again, and for us to keep on—as we’ve been?’ 


“Why not? We mustn’t let our friendship ~ 


be broken just because—because—girls can’t 
help not loving men they just like a lot, Billy. 
And nice girls, most nice girls, don’t fall in 
love with a man until they know he loves 
them.” . 

“Do you mean that perhaps—that there’s 
some hope for—?” 

“No, no, Billy, I oughtn’t to have said that. 
I just don’t want you to be more unhappy than 
—than IT can help,” 


ILLY said nothing to that, and the silence 
was complete. So complete was it that it 
affected Louise very much as a sudden noise 
would have affected her if silence had gone 
before it. She had forgotten where she was, 
the time, she had almost forgotten that she was 
with Billy. She had been struggling with an 
idea and had forgotten everything except the 
idea. The silence was like cold water dashed 
in her face. 

She looked about her, at the moon-lit water, 
at the rail against which she was leaning, at 
Billy who was gazing out across the bay, and 
reality burst upon. her. 

“What have I done?” she thought. “A 
few minutes ago I was scraping up my courage 
to ask Billy to marry me, and now I’ve refused 
him and told him I do not love him. I’ve 
fibbed to him. I wonder why?” 

A smile came on her lips. “TI wonder why? 
Why did everything change in a flash when he 
asked me to marry him? I suppose it was 
because I am a woman, and because, since the 
world began, women have assumed that it 
was they who had gifts to bestow, not the men, 
that they must be wooed to be won, that they 
must not accede easily. That is woman’s 
nature, part and parcel of her. I acted in- 
stinctively; without reasoning, I lied, lied to 
the man I love... Of course I knew all the time 
that I loved him, that before long I would tell 
him so, that I would marry him, that I could 
never be happy without him, and yet I lied— 
on impulse, without thinking, as I would have 
acted, for self-preservation, if some sudden 
danger had arisen.” 4 


She rose and walked across the pier, away 


from Billy. “It’s too late, now, tonight. I’ve 

lied to him, and: I must stick to it for—for 

how long? Why?” nae 
Her hands ‘gripped the rail hard; her lips: 
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cAnnouncing a Superb New Eureka 


The Eureka Model 9, we believe, 
marks an advance in vacuum cleaner 
design never before achieved by any 
group of engineers. 


The winning of more international 
awards of merits than any other 
portable cleaner inthe world attests 
the excellence of the Eurekas that 
preceded it. Yet this new model 
embodies sound refinements which 
produce a rare and literally amaz- 
ing combination of cleaning power, 
convenience, dependability and 
beauty. 


No dust or dirt can be so deeply em- 
bedded in the rug or carpet as to 
resist its increased suction. So swift 
is the movement of air into the noz- 
zle that only the most stubbornly 
clinging surface litter requires the 


occasional use of the improved de- 
tachable sweep-action brush. Clean- 
ing close against base boards and in 
corners can be done without incon- 
venience. Unusually low beds and 
furniture need not be shifted to per- 
mit the Eureka’s use beneath them. 
Portieres, upholstered furniture, 
and mattresses can be renovated 
with an ease and thoroughness 


_even greater than before. 


Thirty-three hundred Eureka dealers are 
now displaying this superb new model. 
Upon request the nearest one will cheer- 
fully show you how we have multiplied 
and heightened the qualities that have 
induced over 500,000 women to select the 
Eureka as the one cleaner which most 
completely meets with their requirements. 


Do not decide oh any cleaner until you 
have seen this improved Eureka and write 
us for the address of the Eureka dealer 
nearest you. 


EureEkKA VACUUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W, C.1., Eng. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Any woman who owns a 


Lorain-equipped Gas Range 
can easily prepare this favorite delicacy 


OOKERY, until a few years ago, was an inaccurate art. To- 
day it is an exact science because the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator gave housewives an easy way to measure and control 


heat. 


No longer need you wonder why the appetizing recipes 


you try sometimes fail to meet your expectations. 


‘Time and Temperature’? now a 
part of the recipe 


Two new elements, you’ll notice, 
are now being included in the best 

. 66qqn- ” 
recipes— Time and Temperature. 
Formerly, recipes gave exact quan- 
tities of ingredients only—the exact 
temperature and length of time for 
cooking were left for the reader to 
guess. 


Lorain—The Missing Link 


Then came the invention of the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. It’s a 
simple, accurate, automatic device 
attached only to certain makes of 
Gas Ranges. With Lorain you tell 
the oven just what heat you want. 
Automatically that heat will be 
maintained for any length of time. 


Only these famous Gas Stoves are 
equipped with the “‘Lorain’’ 

CLARK JEWEL—Geo. M. Clark & 

Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. 

Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 

Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio * 
NEW PROCESS—New Process 

Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
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OVEN HEAT REGU 


A Twist of the Wrist Brings 
Cooking Success 


Now, when you read a modern re- 
cipe, such as that given on this page, 
you can exactly duplicate the success 
of the originator, if you own a 
Lorain-equipped Gas Range. Just 
prepare the ingredients as explained. 
Set Lorain at the temperature re- 
quired. Then go where you will, 
and do what you please until cook- 
ing time is up. Everything in the 
oven will be deliciously ready to 
serve when you return. 


Lorain Dealers Invite You 


Our dealers are always glad to ex- 
plain the Lorain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator. Many of them give public 


One easy turn of the Lorain red wheel gives you a choice of 
ured and controlled oven heats for any k 


Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 


ut.the “Lorain” cannot be used on these 





meds- 


ind of oven cooking oe baad 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
35 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


LATOR 





Recipe 
Chicken a Lorain 


Dress, clean and cut up fowl. Dip 
pieces in flour—patting the flour into 
every part of surface and then shak- 
ing off surplus. Place in roaster and 
pour melted butter over them. Set 
uncovered in oven, turn ““LORAIN” 
to 450 degrees, leave at this tempera- 
ture until the skin is searedadelight- ~ 
ful brown. Put cover on roaster. Turn 
“LORAIN” to 275 degrees for athree 
hour meal or 250 degrees for a four 
or five hour meal. No further atten- 
tion is required until dinner is 
ready, when you will remove from 
your oven the most delicious chicken 
you ever ate—even if it happened the 
fowl were not young. Soup, sweet 
potatoes, squash and a barley spice 
cake may also be placed in the oven 
after the searing temperature has 
been reduced and will be found per- 
fectly done at dinner time. 
















demonstrations frequently. That’s 
where you can see for yourself how — 
this magic ‘oven will cook, bake, 
roast, boil and stew—all at one time 
—without any attention. If you'll 
mail us the coupon we'll send you 
the name of the nearest Lorain 
Dealer and a copy of an interesting 
booklet, “An Easier Day’s Work.” 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
35 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free booklet, ‘An |} 
Easier Day’s Work”’. : 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 





The Super-Woman 


were pressed close together. “I’ve got myself 
into a pretty pickle, I’ve acted like a silly, 
obstinate child—and I told Billy that I didn’t 
want to make him more unhappy than—than 
I could help. I am making him_ unhappy 
purposely, to satisfy my vanity; it is another 
lie, a cruel lie. Why do I lie so—when it 
breaks my own heart—when it takes away— 
keeps me from—the one great thing I’ve 
wanted so long?” 

The super-woman’s lips moved. “The one 
great thing, the only thing, I want.” 

Her head went back a very little, her eyes 
closed; she drew her breath in deeply; the color 
rose and suffused her cheeks and throat and 
neck. She turned, very, very slowly, till she 
faced Billy. She wondered if she could. speak; 
she tried. 

“Billy.” 

He rose and came toward her. 

“Tell me something, Billy,” she said. “Do 
you believe, honestly believe, that when two 
people are married, they should be really one, 
that neither should have any secrets from the 
other, that they should be absolutely square, 
never fib?” 

cj do. ” 

“You don’t think that that’s mostly foolish- 
ness?” 

“T do not.” : 

“Then I think that eee i cnet. ¢ to start 
right. I love you. . I have loved you for a long 
time—Npo, no! let me finish. I have been wait- 
ing for you—to ask me—to marry you... 
Jf you had not asked me tonight, I should have 
asked—No, no! I will say it! I should have 
asked you to marry me, if I could have—have 
scraped up courage. Do you still want me?” 

Billy still wanted, her, 


My Friends of the Jungle 
(Continued from page 33) 


The Beesa monkey, like the native Indian, 
is a silent mystery. Neither likes close con- 
fmement, and no emotion is ever shown on 
their placid, inscrutable faces. The young 
monkeys do not understand the strange new 
beings who have come into their lives and soon 
pine away, although as long as they live they 
are extremely affectionate, but mentally dull 
and timid. They are strange-looking creatures. 
Their hair is black, very long, and coarse, the 
tail appearing as large around as the whole 
body. The face is purplish brown, surrounded 
in the adult by a great ruff of yellowish-white, 
silky hair. The young Beesa is more frowsy 
and less judicial in appearance. They roam 
through mid-jungle heights, a single great male 
leading his harem of five or six females, while 
an equal number of half-grown youngsters or ba- 
bies trail behind or are carried by the mothers. 
As they climb from tree to tree, sliding down 
vines or scaling steep aerial ladders, they utter 
a low, penetrating grunt, sounding like a dull 
blow of wood upon wood. When alarmed they 
slip rapidly away, and so short are their legs 
and so long is |their hair that they seem to 
flow instead of walk along the branches. 


THe monkey of monkeys of this jungle is the 


big Red Howler. He lives in families, and 
when the great male raises his head and in the 


f light of early dawn sends forth his mighty voice, 


its reverberations are distinctly audible three 
miles away. His tail is long and full-muscled, 
and the bare skin beneath its tip has lines and 
cushions which a palmist might hope would tell 
of things long lost to us. The color of the long, 
silky hair is that of the gold nuggets in the 


‘streams which trickle through the jungle far 


below. The emotions of our tame young 
Howler are those of a very young child—he 
is curious, timid, resentful, excitable, greedy, 


_ affectionate, serious; fond of lifting his voice 


* 


in anger or joy, and as volatile as a. twenty- 
four-hour thermometer chart in a desert. 
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Wash Dishes ? 





Do you wash your dishes in hot, greasy water, 
with its accompanying rough, red hands and spoiled 
dispositions; or the modern, sanitary, 3-Minute 
Dishwasher way? 


Just as washing-machines have replaced the 
washtub, vacuum cleaners the broom and brush; so 
has the 3-Minute Dishwasher replaced the dishpan 
and its accessories. 


No special fittings needed. Just attach to the 
hot water faucet, put dishes in rack, turn on the 
water and the hot cutting suds instantly cleans them. 
Remove the soap container and sterilize with clear 
hot water. So simple a child can use it and costs 
practically nothing to operate. 


The price is so low that any home may be a 
3-Minute Dishwasher home, with no more dread of 
the three times a day dishwashing. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send us his name and the correct price and 
we will ship you direct. Free booklet K-6 upon 
request. 


ce dishwasher 
Price Complete $7-50 east of the Rockies 


$7.75 west of the Rockies $9.50 in Canada 
MANUFACTURED BY 





HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO., Jefferson City, Mo. 


General Sales Offices, Saint Louis, Mo. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS, HOUSE & HOME SPECIALTIES, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


Dealers and Distributors 
Valuable Territory still open. 
Write for details. 
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Which Way Do You 
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Look 


for the name 
stamped in both 
ends of the tin 


CKET) 


We Do the Real Work 


The Rest Is Easy 


Why endure the drudgery of preparing a fowl in 
your own home? In our spotless kitchens, we pre- 
pare chicken under the most sanitary conditions, in 
quantities to supply the tables of America—and 
at less cost than you can do it individually. 


Any dish that can be made from fresh chicken meat can be 
made from R & R Boned Chicken. 


It is simply tender chicken meat packed in sanitary tins, 
ready for instant use. A standard food product that has 
been used by discriminating people for over half a century. 


A few tins on the pantry shelf prepare you for emergencies. 


It makes delicious Club Sandwiches—try it. 
When you buy R&S R Products, you know the quality is always excellent. 


At Your Grocer’s Other R&R Products 


The contents of a tin are equal Plum Pudding Potted Ham 
to three times the quantity of Potted Tongue Potted Chicken 


uncooked meat. French Process Prunes 
(In glass jars) 
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Marie of Rumania 
(Continued from page 26) 


the palace. It was early evening. The last 
rays of a red sun were creeping into the nur- 
sery window. A tired little prince, lying on 
a bed of pain, turned his face toward the 
Queen-mother and, opening his eyes very wide, 
whispered, 

“Tt is finished.” 

From the anguish that was in her heart — 
his mother wrote: 


el TO OOS, 40 ll 


“Mircea is resting . . . Mircea’s struggle is 
over .. . Mircea is at peace ... Mircea is @ 
dead. 


“Now he chamber of ‘suffering is. silent, 
the screams are a thing of the past; they 
be'onged to earthly terrors—for Mircea all 
earthly terrors are passed. 

“Like a little light that flickers and goes out, 
tnus did he die—no more screams, hardly a 
sigh. He was tired, his heart could bear the 
strain no longer, he was too small a fighter, so 
God let him die, like a little light that goes out 
—thus did God let him die. 

“Mircea is dead. 

“All Souls’ Day. The leaves are weeping 
tears of regret, like a veil of mourning; mist 
covers the ‘earth, 

““All Souls’ Day, and on the eve of this day, 
Mircea’s soul has flown to God. The leaves 
are falling; the heavens are weeping tears of 
eure ge a veil of mourning mist covers the 
earth. : 

“Tt is over. The grave is closed; a heavy 
stone lies over your face, the tapers have been 
put out, the solemn chants have died away; 
the flowers are tired; shadows fill the church. 

“Tt is over. Neither my prayers nor my 
tears, neither my despair nor my suffering, 
can bring you back to me, Mircea, my child. 

“T saw how they lowered your tiny coffin 
down into a hole that was full of night; so that 
that night should be less somber I filled the 
gaping “hole. with flowers, flowers, Howes 
and all the flowers were white. 

“Then I left you, my Mircea. I turned my j 
foot away from your place of rest. I turned — 
it toward the unfathomable void of the days 
that are to know you no more. I turned it 
back toward the house where your bed stands 
empty, while you lie so small and forsaken 1 m3 
your coffin under the ground, 

“And yet I know, Mircea, that it is only 
your poor little body that lies under the 
ground! 

‘This is not a time for mourning in darkened 
chambers, not a time for idle weeping, not a 
time for rest. My own sorrow must not 
separate me from others’ sorrows. It must 
be but an added link between me and my 
people, not to keep me from them at a time 
when they need me most. My country is 
calling—calling, and I must go!” * 7 
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Driven Into Exile 


Then early one morning, December 4th, a 
terrific report shook the city. The arsenal 
had been blown up by the authorities. The. 
last hope of holding the capital had disap- 
peared! The Queen, torn from the newly- 
made grave of her last-born, torn from the 
home she loved, was forced to lead. her proud 
people into exile: 

“There is an hour of which I have never 
spoken—an hour of darkness and sorrow that 
I could share with no one, an hour when [ had — 
to carry my head very high so that none should 
see the tears in my eyes, an hour when naught | 
else remained to me but to look beyond the 
things of this earth toward the shadowy — 
futures that belong only to God. a 

“T had to be strong at that hour, not to cry 
out, not to complain, but to lead the way into 
exile very simply, very quietly, so as to avoid — 
all panic, so that no one should be afraid. 
Others depended upon me. -All eyes were 
turned toward me to see how I would bear that 
which was unbearable, so I was silent. At 
that hour silence alone could help.” Bree 

From Bucarest the refugees meee ae 





__ Why famous butter makers 
obtain finer flavor with this salt 


SAL to you perhaps, is ‘just 
salt.”” Yet America’s best butter 
makers, who use salt for essentially 
the same purpose that you do, say 
there’s a vital difference in kinds. 
What they have learned about salt, 
then, should interest you—and it 


may surprise you not a little. 


* * * 


There are, in America, a number of 
brands of butter that have become 
famous even in places far distant 
from where they’re made. 


You know why, if you have ever 
used them. 

These butter makers have learned 
how to achieve a uniform and excep- 
tionally delicate pure butter flavor 
in every ounce they make. 

Salt plays a most important part 
in controlling that flavor. 

You know what a world of differ- 
ence it makes in your foods—how 
“flat” they taste without salt. 


Yet, to the makers of the finest 
butter, it isn’t enough to know the 


proportions of salt to add. They 
-have learned that the quality of the 
salt is vitally important. 


a 


y 
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So they subject salt to the most 
exacting scientific tests. 


Now, with all of the salts in the’ 


world from which to choose, they 


— 


use one: Diamond Crystal. And this 
in spite of the fact that it costs them 
more than other kinds. 


Tests for purity show marked 
difference in salt 


These expert butter makers use 
Diamond Crystal, first—because it’s 
all salt. 


Not all salt zs all salt, as you will see. 
Salt, in its natural state, has mixed 





Diamond Crystal is in flakes, 
delicate like snow. Ordinary 
salt is cubical tn grain and 
hard like hailstones. So Dia- 
mond Crystal dissolves more 
quickly, blends into foods to 
brng out natural fiavors. 





For table use many people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in handy cartons. If it 
isn’t Diamond Crystal it isn’t Shaker 





Diamond Crystal Salt is also sold in cotton bags. If your 
grocer cannot supply you, write the company 


“The Salt thats all Salt.” 


| _ ‘Diamond Crystal Salt 


In using advertisements see page 4 


with it certain other chemical sub- 
stances—chlorides, for instance, 
which salt makers call bittern be- 
cause of the strong, bitter taste they 
give. And lime,from which plaster 
of Paris is made. 


Laboratory tests always show Diamond 
Crystal exceptionally free from these impuri- 
ties. Its makers take out each year over 
2,000,000 pounds of lime alone. And their 
process is patented; they use it exclusively. 

But there’s another reason why butter 
makers use this salt. It comes in delicate 
flake form, not in hard, gritty cubes. 

It dissolves more quickly, just as flakes of 
snow dissolve more quickly than lumps of 
hail. So they found that Diamond Crystal 
blends itself completely into their butter, 
brings out the natural, delicate cream flavor 
as no other salt will do. 


Make these tests yourself 


You, in your own kitchen, can prove these 
things about Diamond Crystal. 

Just pour some into your hand. Notice 
how freely it pours, how wonderfully delicate 
its flakes are, and how pure white. Then put 
a pinch of it on your tongue. Notice how 
soon it dissolves, how pure it tastes. It dces 
not burn or bite, because it’s all salt. 

By such simple tests as these — Diamond 
Crystal against any other salt you can buy— 
youwillseethatthere7sadifferen einsalt. And 
like the makers of the finest butter, your choice 
we know will always be Diamond Crystal. 

Write us for interesting booklet, ““One Hun- 
dred and One Uses for Salt.” It’s free. 


DraMonD CrysTAL SALT Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
Since 1887, Makers of ‘‘The Salt that’s all Salt’’ 
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The 10 oreat refrigerator ideas 


Let the Leonard guard your family’s health. It keeps food fresh, 
eliminates waste, saves work, worry aid money. It gives the 
housewife extra hours for rest and recreation. The Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator crowns forty years of progress in the 
science of food preservation. 


Here are ten points of merit that make the Leonard a logical choice of those 
who seek high efficiency and great economy. 


_ 


« Ten walls of in- * 5. One-piece Por- 
sulation—cold- 


celain door- rage 
retaining, heat- : plate, pan- HLL 
resisting. shaped;no wood oH beens 
r exposed. 
2, One-piece food * ; : 
chamber — tri- ¢ 6. cen air- 
ple-coated with 5 tight lock, 


porcelain. 7. Removable 


re drainpipe, non- 

3. Rounded inside ; : sweating, 
corners, with 8. Patented non- 
porcelain lin- 


1 i leaking device. 
ing extending (No moisture 
to outside edge can reach the 
of door frame; 


5 : 
y wood frame.) 
paler ee e Tl e j a O i 9. Retinned, 
i woven ~ wire a 
4 
10 





« Circulation sys- food shelves. 5 . 


tem — chilled . All- metal ice 
erin aia iC OT “Like a Clean China Dish’’ eee Beart 
stantly moving. no leak, 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. A tribute to 
Leonard superiority! 


Visit the Leonard dealer in your town. If you fail to find him, write us and we 

will see that you are supplied. Send for sample of porcelain, catalog illustrating over There is a size and 
75 styles and sizes of refrigerators, Mr. Leonard’s own booklet on the “Selection style of Leonard. 4 
and Care of Refrigerators.” ; Refrigerator to suit 


: every purse. -* 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 15 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids 
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Marie of Rumania 


ward. Jassy was made the capital of all that 
was left of Rumania. That winter of exile 
was horrible, horrible beyond description. 
Turks, Bulgars, Magyars, and Teutons were 
closing in on three sides. Plague, pestilence, 
and famine were rife. Typhus and cholera 
were raging. There were no drugs, no dress- 
ings, no anesthetics! Paper swabs and 
sawdust were all that was left with which to 
treat the wounded! The Queen with her two 
elder daughters and her second son, Prince 
Nicolas, worked tirelessly in the hospitals. 
Regardless of the misery and defeat on all 
sides, the same cry went up from the dying 
soldiers when Queen Marie passed among 
them: 

“May the great God protect you. May he 
let you live to become Empress, Empress of all 
the Rumanians!” 

“Tt was to me,” the Queen wrote, “as though 
something wonderful had suddenly- descended 
upon the distress of my soul—something very 
holy, very beautiful—but it was almost more 
than I could bear. Touching had been that 
wish when hope shone before us like a star, but : 
now it was more than touching: it was grand and Ecah 
sacred, for it was pronounced at an hour when . 


darkest disaster had overthrown our land, pe : 66" ”9 : ° 
when inch by inch our armies were retreating wa ; ; Well, said the little 
before the all-invading foe. There in those ; ; 
chambers of suffering those dying lips still de ‘ Eskimo, “Pil tell 
_ spoke of the hope they clung to, of the Dream, + — e 3 
that in spite of sacrifice, death, and misery, | : 
one day must surely come true. — : be you all about it 
“Three months have passed since the flight “WONG, l6ng ago there was a King whose boast 


from Bucarest. Three months—months that : 
might have been years, so full are they of it was that he had the best feasts that men 











anguish and pain and grief. Months that could devise or cooks could cook. 
I have lived close to the heart of my people. “He had a beautiful daughter, as all Kings of 
Months when I have heard their cries, and olden time had. When she was old enough, the King 


hoped their hopes and feared their fears. 


Months in which I have struggled with them Ginger Ale announced that he would give his daughter’s hand 


and wept with them, doing all that was in my Sarsaparilla to him who would bring a new beverage that would 
power to ease their burdens and to dry their Birchuleer be as beautiful as golden sunlight, would be icy-cold 
ee Difficult it is to speak of one’s own sorrow Root Beer e AY ig Wie es Ae: mee pests ee 
when the suffering of all is so great, yet today through a whole feast, and which, while it quenched 
if I speak of mine, it is because I know that it the thirst of the moment, would awaken desire for 
is my Country’s sorrow, that a thousand it in young and old, rich and poor, male and female. 


voices echo to mine when I talk of that which 

- we are mourning; of that which lies beyond the 
line of fire, that like a wound upon a mother’s 
breast, cuts our dear country in two. 

“What is thy face today, O Bucarest? Hast 
thou veiled thyself in mourning because so 
many of thy children have fled? 

“© Bucarest, I left thee without a word. I 
was told I must go away in silence, show no 
sorrow, say no goodbye! 

“Like a traitor did I feel, like a coward, to 
leave thee thus to thy fate! 


Farewell to Her Child 


“And Cotroceni! House that I love, house 
that little by little I have modeled to my taste, 
house that knows the voice of my children, in 
whose garden their baby feet have toddled 
about. Cotroceni! Yes, I left thee—and 
from one, one only, did I take leave! But 

- that one was so small and so silent that never 

will he relate what his mother said to him in 
‘that hour before her flight! 

_ “Tt was evening—the shadows were already 

. stealing into the church! I slipped into the 


“And in due time it came to pass that a hand- 
some young Prince, aided by an old wizard, brought 
some roots from one island, some canes from an- 
other, and some fruits from a third. From below the 
ground he drew the living waters of a magic spring. 
Then the old wizard blended the essences of the 
root and the fruits, sweetened them to a nicety, 
and infused the whole with the bubbles that gave 
it life. And at the next feast the Prince won the 
King’s daughter with the wonderful new beverage, 
which fulfilled all the King’s conditions. 

““And what is the name of this beautiful golden 
liquid?” asked the King when the feast was over. 

“But the Prince had walked into the garden with 
the King’s daughter, and there was no answer. 

“So, my dears, we must assume that then and 
there was discovered the universal beverage, Ginger 
Ale—the one of which we say ‘They all like it.” 
Under the ground at Millis, Massachusetts, are springs of pure, cold 


water, The ginger used in Clicquot Club Ginger Ale comes from 
Jamaica. The sugar is from the cane. Lemon and lime juice are com- 





: bined in the Ginger Ale that is cold and hot, is alive and golden, and 
sanctuary where a heap of white flowers spread which pleases everybody. For your feasts, for meals and _ between 
a mystic light. And there beside the grave meals, drink Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 
but so recently closed I tore from me the mask ae 

* THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 


that all day I had worn, and cried out my pain 
to the little one, lying beneath the stones. 

“T confessed to him that I was going—going 
‘not knowing when I would be back. I asked 
him to forgive me for forsaking him, to forgive 

his mother for taking the five others with her, 
while she left him lonely, he who was smallest 
of all, left him to the mercy of those who 


soon would take possession of the places we pe &Q) dee -Ko GQ 
had loved! - 


_~ “As I wept. in solitary despair, it seemed to 
me that I heard the tread of approaching 


armies, and shuddering, I realized that it. was 
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Dull Headaches 
Bilious Attacks 


Sleeplessness 
Why they occur and how to prevent them. 


EADACHES, biliousness, inability to secure sound and refreshing 

H sleep—these are but a few of the ways in which Nature tries to 
warn you that constipation may be menacing health—even threat- 
ening life itself. 
A distinguished physician has'stated that thousands, perhaps millions, of men and women 
have brought on themselves untold miseries by failing to eliminate promptly poisonous 
food waste; that they have shortened their lives and greatly impaired their efficiency and 
usefulness. 
How May Constipation Be Overcome? 
How may its recurrence be prevented? Not by the use of laxatives or 
cathartics, for, in the opinion of an eminent authority, an inestimable 
amount of injury is.done by the use of these intestinal irritants, most of 
which provide temporary relief only, at the expense of permanent injury. 
Science has found a newer, better way; a means as simple as Nature itself. 
Lubrication 

In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. Thus it 
is easily eliminated. But when you are constipated, this natural lubri- 
cant is not sufficient. 
To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, leading 
medical authorities conducted exhaustive research. They have discovered 
that the gentle lubricating action of Nujol most closely resembles that of 
Nature’s own lubricant. As Nujolis not a laxative it cannot gripe. It isnot 
a medicine in any sense of the word—and, like pure water, it is harmless. 
These facts have led to its adoption i in leading poepitals throughout the 
world for the treatment of constipation. 


The lubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of people to length- 
en their days and wonderfully increase their capacity for usefulness, ac- 
tivity and enjoyment of life. Test Nujol yourself. For sale at any 
eee or send coupon Ce for free sample. 


iol. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Tae 


FREE 
Trial 
Bottle 
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Relieves 
Constipation 

















Nujol, Room 808K, 44 Beaver Street,,New York _ 
For this coupon and 15 cents stamps or coin, enclosed, to cover 
packing and postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol. 
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Marie of Rumania 


the breasts of our soldiers that were forming a 
rampart around our threatened home! « 

“Perhaps it was so that some vital part of 
my being should remain in our capital even 
after our retreat, that I was destined to leave 
my yce-n_gest there beneath the cold slabs of 
the church. Did perchance God take him 
from us as a sign that all this sorrow, all this 
sacrifice, is but a passing horror, that because 
Mircea lies there awaiting my return, that 
surely, surely I must come back? 

“When he died, the popular belief was that 
the heavens had claimed from me a.sacrifice, 
that God had taken my child from me that 
in his perfect innocence he should plead 
for the country he was destined to quit so 
soon!” 

By January the enemy occupied three- 
fourths of Rumania; of the 620,000 who had 
taken up arms in the August before, only 
200,000 remained. The suffering the Ru- 
manian army went through that winter will 
never be told; the full horror which was 
endured will never be known. With the 
breaking up of that cruel winter came 
hope. 


The Promise of Spring 


“Spring i is coming,” the Queen wrote in her 
Journal. ‘The snow is melting, the air is full 
of sounds of life! Like a warm promise the 
sun smiles down upon those who long to hope. 
How is it possible not to hope when the grass 
is sprouting and the birds are beginning, ‘to 
build their nests? 

“Like a hideous nightmare that on awaieas 
ing we leave behind us with the darkness of the 
night, this winter that has thrown its chains 
about us retreats ever further as we go forward 
into the growing light. < 

“Tt is to me as though I saw many faces 
with different expressions all turned toward 
this resurrection of light. Tired faces, suffer- 
ing faces, faces with eyes that have looked 
closely at Death—but beside them, there are 
also the faces of children and other faces, of 
those who can smile, of those who can hope, 
and of those who can forget. But above all it 
is the faces of our soldiers that I seem to see, 
of those quiet, uncomplaining heroes who more 
than any others have suffered from the winter’s 
snows. I see them at daybreak in their far-off 
trenches, gazing at the sun that each morning 
rises a little earlier to announce to them that 
cold and frost and endless night will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

“What is he thinking of, that silent, sentry 
leaning on his gun? Was he erhaps in ap: 
pier days a shepherd faithfully guarding h 
flock? Or was he a peaceful laborer who at 
dusk returned to the children he loved? Has 
he a vision of his village where his cottage 
lies hidden beneath fruit trees just bursting 
into bud? It is perchance in a far-off region 
which the enemy has overrun, and as he looks 
at the sin rising over the mountain, is he 
wondering who has care of those he left un- 
protected, who feeds them, who clothes them, 
who dries their tears? Perhaps he has an old, 
old mother who each evening comes out to sit 
on her doorstep in the vague hope of seeing him 
come back. Spring is coming! Who will till 


. his field, sow his maize, feed his oxen? Who 


will tread the path leading to his home, who 
will knock at his door? Spring is coming! 
and still other faces do T see turned toward its 
growing light and the hope that it brings. 
These are also the faces of soldiers, but thin, 
emaciated, pale as death, the faces of those 
who have stood every hardship and who after 
long weeks of illness are slowly creeping back 
to life. These are the faces with while I am 
best acquainted, which I have hunted up in 
desolate corners where many dread to go; faces 
over which I have bent in place of the ‘old, old 


mother who every evening on her ate 


patiently waits in vain. 
“With parched lips these lonely st 
have spoken to me about their homes, 


flerers 
about 


their children, about the wives they” long. a 
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Non-Porous Cooking Utensils— 
Beautiful—Healthful 


Just as the whiteness of ermine is empha- 
sized by the rich black tips—just as striking 
beauty is brought out in a pale gown touched 
off with dark velvet—so the blue-grey of 
Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware en- 
hances the beauty of the white kitchen. 


On a white range, on the white porcelain 
top of the work table; at 
the marble-white sink; in 
the white cabinet—beauti- 
ful blue-grey mottled 
Nesco Royal Ware _ har- 
= monizes handsomely. It 
! | | Ss breaks the monotony of 
z '——— all-white. It decorates 
and gives character to the white kitchen. 





Besides the attractive appearance of the 
glossy, mottled blue-grey : 
surface, Nesco Royal Ware __ || 
has beauty of design. | 
Each utensil is artistically 
fashioned, of strong, du- 
rable, lasting materials. 

The base of Nesco = 
Royal Ware is of pressed =.= 
steel—heavy, shapely—on , 
the surface of which pure melted granite— 
the hardest of rock—is flowed and baked 
into the very pores. 








The Nesco grey granite gives to the ware 
a hard, porcelain-like surface, consequently 
very durable and long lasting. It is smooth 
and even, free from pin-holes. Each utensil 
is carefully inspected. 


Saves All Food Values and Flavors 


Because Nesco Royal Ware is non-porous 
and non-absorbent; because of its flint-hard, 
glassy surface, contact of food with metal is 
absolutely prevented. All food elements, 
especially the precious, health-giving mineral 
properties, are retained. None are lost 
through absorption. 


Nesco Royal Ware does not discolor. Food 
particles cannot penetrate and lodge in the 
granite surface. Therefore, odors of foods 
never cling to the utensil. Tedious scouring 
or special boiling out are unnecessary. 


Irresistible to the Economical 
Housewife 


The housewife is at once impressed with 
the economy of Nesco Royal Ware when she 
buys it and notices how reas- 
onably it is priced. 


Economy of Nesco Royal 
Ware is also measured by time 
saved in dishwashing. In a 
year it amounts to many 
hours. Only water and mild 
soap are needed. No need of 
expensive cleaners, no polishing, no special 
boiling out to cleanse. Elimination of these 
irritating and disagreeable methods helps to 
keep the housewife’s hands smooth, white 
and lovely and her good spirits unruffled. 





Free Recipe Book 


Utensils for every purpose may be obtained 
in Nesco Royal Ware. 
Hotels, hospitals, gro- 
cers, meat dealers,—all 
find equipment in this 
line. For the home, and 
special uses in the home, 
there are Nesco Royal 
Ware utensils in all shapes and sizes. 





An attractive descriptive folder, and a 
handy recipe book will be sent upon request. 
Address: National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Inc., Advertising Dept., Sec. J, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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BW 4. Used Every Day for Months - 
wertcce i Still Gives a Perfect Blue Flame 


(1) brass wires; (2 
bestos cord. 


It is not unusual for a Nesco Rockweave Wick to give 
months of unvarying service. Housewives have learned to 
expect this dependable service from it whether it is new or 
months old. With the Nesco Perfect Burner, this durable 
wick produces a perfect blue flame close under the utensil. It _ 
gives an odorless, smokeless heat best suited for all cooking. 
It is ready to be lighted at a moment’s notice without pre- 


heating or generating. | 
: eRe 4 

The Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove and it is priced so that 
Stove has gained immediate favor anyone can afford it. See this 


with the housewife because of stove at progressive hardware, 
its beauty, convenience and low house furnishing or department 


operating cost. As a summertime Neon Royal, oot le 
cook stove it has been particularly Whose. which has been used by 
appreciated. You will want to housewives for over forty years. 
own a Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Also the Nesco Perfect Oil Heater. 


aati 


Send for free booklet of “Thirty Picked Recipes,” by Mrs. Simon Kander, author 
of The Settlement Cook Book. Address National Enameling &% Stamping Co., 
Inc., Advertising Department, Sec. J, Milwaukee, Wis. 


* NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. ; New York Milwaukee oe 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia A 


ESCO JPERFECT 
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Marie of Rumania 


see. They have clung to my hands and kissed 
them; they have called me mother, begging for 
tidings of their loved ones, begging for con- 
solation—begging for hope. And I have en- 


“deavored to comfort them, feeling that my 


words had more meaning when the sun shone 
brightly without. 

“Over there it is also springtime! Over 
there in the regions we have lost. The sun 
will be shining; the birds will be singing as 
though no mighty spirit of Death had passed 
over the earth. 

“Vet over there! In spite of sunshine and 
the calling voices of spring, this year our Ru- 
manian soil will have a tragic awakening—our 
blessed Rumanian soil! When the plow of 
the stranger will tear it asunder, forcing it 
to bring forth fruit for the hated foe, a cry 
of anguish will rise from its depth, a cry of 
despair. And its banished children will hear 
its cry of protest and understand its meaning! 
Their hearts will thrill with the holy desire to 


free- it from bondage,’ to save it from the’| | 


humiliation of having it give forth its riches 
to feed those who torture its women, starve 
its children, burn its villages, and cast a 
shadow over its name. 

“Have no fear, O soil of Rumania! Thy 
children will come and free thee from thy 
chains! It is the message they send thee with 
the awakening voices of spring! They will 
not weaken; they will not tremble before the 
struggle that still has to be. Deeply hast 
thou drunk of their blood, but they are ready 
that deeply thou shouldst drink again if with 
the sacrifice of their lives they can buy back 
thy freedom and drive the enemy away from 
the land! 

“And if it were not to free the living that 
thy children would come, it would be to free 
the dead, it would be to free thy graves—thy 
many uncounted graves. 

“When I was young, quite young, a beautiful 
dream did I cherish: I dreamed of planting 
gardens wherever I went, wishing that nothing 
but flowers should mark the places where I 
passed. As I grew older that dear dream 
vanished with many vanishing dreams, reality 
called me, and few gardens had I leisure to 
plant. 

“Now, should I ever return, it would be 


upon those nameless graves that I would sow 


my flowers, upon those thousands and thou- 


sands of graves where our heroes lie hearkening 


for the tramp of our returning armies. ‘Those 
would then be my gardens, my holy gardens— 
the gardens I would love. 

“Tike my other dream, this dream may 
never come true—but as this year I am a 
helpless exile, I think that perhaps God him- 
self will remember our dead and sow flowers 
on their graves! 


“Spring is coming! Therefore surely, surely 


_ will God sow His own flowers upon the graves 


of our dead.” 


Rumania Surrenders 


The hope that had come with the return of 
spring was short-lived. The Rumanians, their 
backs to the Carpathians, were fighting des- 
perately; with a few Russian troops they were 
valiantly holding the line. Then events took 
a sudden turn. Russia became chaos! Ru- 
mania, without ammunition or food, was facing 
enemies on every side! » 

The Queen, during those utter black days, 
wrote in her journal the lines of an ancient 
Moldavian prayer, “May God never inflict on 
the Rumanians the full measure of the suffering 
they can endure.” 

Isolated, broken, and beyond the reach of 
the Allies, surrounded by maurauding and 


lundering hordes of: Turks, Bulgars, and | 


feutons, Rumania was forced to yield. E 
The return to Bucarest from Jassy was amid 
flowers and tears. In spite of broken -hearts, 


crushed hopes, misery, and pain, the same 


b 
t 


ery, which had been the watchword of the 
army when they went forth to fight two years 
before, still followed Queen Marie as she 




















SLINC 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Quickly prepared by mixing with pure, cold water—full directions 
are printed on every package—Alabastine is easily applied with 
a suitable brush to any interior surface. It is used over plaster, 
wall-board, burlap, canvas, soiled.painted walls and even old wall 
paper where it is fast, has no raised figures and contains no ani- 
line dyes. And Alabastine is so easy to use that even the inex- 
perienced secure unusual and beautiful effects. Where decorators 
are not available you can do the work yourself. 


Softer Backgrounds 


The use of Alabastine does away with rooms duil and gloomy. 
With Alabastine velvety tints, soft, cheerful, restful and homelike, 
are within the reach of even the most modest income. Without 
being expensive, your home can be as tasteful and expressive of 
refinement as the best in the land. 


Complete Choice of Colors 


Alabastine comes in many standard colors, which intermix per- 
fectly to form others so that you can secure just exactly the cor- 
rect tint to harmonize with your rugs and draperies. There is 
no longer any need of putting up with walls which are unbecom- 
ing, soiled or inappropriate. And decorators who are particular 
about their work, and merchants who insist upon high standards 
of quality recommend Alabastine to their customers. 


Write for Expert Advice and Samples 
of the Alabastine-Opaline-Process 


We maintain a staff of skillful decorators to give advice and 
make American homes more beautiful. This service is free of 
charge. Let us send you samples of the new and beautiful three 
color harmony effects produced by the Alabastine-Opaline-Process. 
Wonderful blendings of three different colors on your walls — tiffa- 
nized effects now produced for the first time so easily and inexpen- 
sively that they are within the reach of everyone. 


Prices 


5 lb. package white Alabastine 
5 lb. package tinted Alabastine 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green—No. 58 deep brown) 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
WITH COLD WATER 587 Grandville Avenue 
OS GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


The Cross and Circle is Printed in 
Red on Every Genuine Package. 














THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
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To know what goes 
into a frozen dessert- 


make it at home 


“MOTHER, why do you always make our ice cream and 
ices? Marjie’s mama buys theirs.” 

“Then Marjie’s Mother is rather careless about what 
her little girl eats, I’m afraid.” 

“How? It’s good. } had some one day. It was pink. 
Only it tasted kind of waxy-like. What made that, 
Mother?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been made of good things, like ours, 
dear. Often the store kind has what we call substitutes 


in it—lard instead of rich milk or cream, and something | 


to give it a bright, pretty color, to take the place of pure 
fruit juice.” 

“At Marjie’s they don’t have so many different kinds, 
either—and then, it’s so much fun to help you!” 

“Yes, darling, now that we have an Alaska. It’s worth 
it, in the end, for our frozen desserts are food.” 


Spanish Chocolate 


One quart sweet milk Four tablespoons grated chocolate 
One cup sugar Two tablespoons cornstarch 
One teaspoon vanilla 
Scald milk. Mix sugar, chocolate and cornstarch with some 
cold milk and add this to the hot milk, stirring constantly, till it 
boils. Boil until chocolate is entirely melted. Remove from 
stove, add vanilla and beat. Cool, place in freezer and freeze. 


THEE tf. 


ALASKA |= 


FREEZER: 


does its work quickly, because of its double 
action and high, narrow can. And the 
results are like velvet, for the open spoon 
dasher allows the cream to be “‘air-whipped” 
—the only way to insure perfect smoothness. 


Write for our booklet of choice recipes 
for all kinds of good frozen desserts. 


Winchendon, Mass. 


Also makers of the Alaska North Pole All-metal Freexer 
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Marie of Rumania 


passed through the flower-strewn streets of the 
capital. ¥ ) 

“May you be Empress, Empress of all the 
Rumanians.” : 

On May 7, 1918, Rumania was forced to 
sign the infamous treaty of Bucarest which 
delivered her into the hands of Germany. 
(Queen Marie never signed the treaty. Her 
Majesty felt that she represented the thousands 
of Rumanian women who had been outraged, 
tortured, and killed by the invaders. She 
herself had been one of these women, a mother 
whose home was shelled again and again as 
she knelt at the side of her dying son. She. 
the proud Englishwoman, had been the sub- 
ject of vile slanders and lies, spread broadcast 
by German and Bulgarian propagandists. ‘To 
the German peace delegates she refused — 
all private audience; thus publicly did she 
protest against their presence and their 
victory. 

Again the wheel of fate was turning! The 
kaleidoscope of events was shifting, and a new 
pattern was arranging itself. In the East 
the Turks were being driven into the desert: 
in the West, Foch, Pershing, and Haig were 
pushing the Germans back toward the Rhine; 
the Italians had scaled the Alps. Six months. 
after the Treaty of Bucarest Germany was 
defeated! The provinces of Bessarabia and 
Transylvania were returned to Rumania by 
the Allies. Once again, after hundreds of 
years, the Rumanians were united, and Marie, 
Queen of Rumania, became Empress, Empress 
of all the Rumanians. "fh : 





Hope for the Future 


After the war the friendly Powers were 
quick to realize the stupendous problem of — 
reconstruction in Rumania, and relief work 
was begun at once. Under the supervision 
of the Red Cross, the Order of St. John, and 
other organizations a great change is taking 
place over this fire-scorched, war-broken little — 
nation. Looking back over the past, the Queen 
writes: sil , 

“T look back and see visions of my country 
as for twenty-three years I had known it, its 
vast plain an ocean of waving corn amongst 
which diligent peasants move to and fro 
gathering in the harvest, the land’s dearest 
pride. I see its humble villages hidden 
amongst fruit-trees, I see the autumn splendor 
of its forests. I see the grand solitude of its 
mountain summits. I see its noble convents, — 
corners of hidden beauty, treasures of ancient — 
art. I hear the sound of the shepherd’s horn, 
the sweet complaint of his ditties. I see long 
roads with clouds of dust rising from them, 
many carts in file. I see gaily-clad peasants 
flocking to market. I see naked plains and 
long stretches of sand by the sea, 

“T see our broad, proud Danube rolling its” 
many waters past quaint little villages and — 
boroughs inhabited by .motley crowds of + 
different nationalities, past towns of which — 
the rising industries are a promise of future — 
wealth. I see our port of Constanza with its — 
bustle, its noise and its hopes. — ‘eo 

“To piece together that which is broken is 
no easy task. If your house falls down around 
you, at first your only wish is to sit on its ruins | 
and weep. It is then that those whose 
love and courage are greatest must ¢ : 
ward and help. Those too grievous}; 
ten can not immediately lift up th 
and very gentle must be the tae that 


light. ; 
“For a while I thought that the « 


be beyond my strength, such was the ho 


discouragement that had taken 
every heart. Then little by litt 
stretched out to help. Little by 1 
pee building up what had fallen, 
only those whom adversity ca 

showed the way, then others 


ae that effort, new cour 
ope. z ‘ t 


Victrola homes are ks. 
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The Victrola is the one instrument that 























presents in the home the best music of every 
kind and description in the tones of actual i 
reality. The genius, the power, the beauty of 
every voice and every instrument—the 




















diverse gifts possessed by the foremost artists 








of this generation. Their Victor Records played 
on the Victrola—a combination that is essen- 
tial to perfect results—duplicate in the home 
the public triumphs of these great artists. 
Victrolas in great variety—$25 to $1500. 



























































Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Important : ‘Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor T alking Machine Company 


Camden, New Je 
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The INHERITORS 


sReSe you to the Golden Gates for a pair of 
wings, Kiddo!” It was said flippantly, 
perhaps, but it was the measure of a human 
soul. The Gates were just ahead, flung wide 
open, and a girl who had seemed cheap faced 
them with a majesty that a strong man might 
envy: Thissis only one of the, dramatie 
scenes in Miss Wylie’s new three-part serial, 
which, in addition to the technique that has 
placed her in the front rank of the younger 
novelists, has the merit of saying something— 
something fine and big and true—something 
that will stay with you when you doubt the 
essential goodness of humanity—something 
that will make you look deeper into the hearts 
of your fellow men. It will begin in July 
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The most important influence 
in your lije—and your child’ s 


If you look back over your own life and 
try to face that particular element which 


had the most important influence on you, 
there is little doubt but that you would 
select some particular child or two with 
whom you came in contact at school. 


More damage can be done during the 
formative period of a child’s life than 
at any other time. 


Thus, no care in selecting a school for 
your child can be too great, no investi- 
gation too thorough. If you are going 
to send your child to school—any school 
—you should examine carefully every 
school which comes within the field of 
your choice; you should know the per- 
sonnel of its faculty, its teaching quali- 
ties, the regimen, its means of recreation, 
its possible comforts. 


Of course, you cannot possibly have time 
to do all these things yourself, and so 
Good Housekeeping does them for you. 
And does them without charge. The ser- 
vice is divided into two parts: the adver- 
tising pages, and the School Service Bu- 
reau. The School Service Bureau is 
purely editorial; it has no relation to the 
advertising pages, and if there is any 


school in the country which fills your 
needs, it will be suggested to you, wheth- 
er that school advertises in Good House- 
keeping or not. The School Service 
Bureau has sent its representatives to 
investigate the hundreds of first rate 
schools of the country. The results of 
these investigations are yours for the 
asking. 


There is absolutely no country in the 
world from which Good Housekeeping 
does not receive constant requests for 
school information, and it is a fine com- 
mentary on the quality of Good House- 
keeping’s circulation that it publishes 
more school advertising than any other 
monthly magazine in the general woman's 
field. (Good Housekeeping, of course, 
investigates all school advertising before 
it is accepted and guarantees all schools 
and camps thus advertised. ) 


Whether you are interested in vocation- 
al training, special schools or colleges, 
boarding schools, military schools, sum- 
mer camps, or any other educational in- 
stitution, Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to learn of your needs and advise 
you accordingly. 


This is the tenth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 
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HERE has just come to our desk a copy of a 
sermon recently delivered in New York City 
by the Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts. 
It is called ‘“From Boyhood to the Ministry,” 

and is a forceful presentation of the influences through 
which and by which a young man rises to power as a 
leader of men. Bishop Lawrence stresses the oppor- 
tunity that confronts the Cambridge Theological 
School of his denomination, but what most interests 
us in his sermon is not the school problem, but the 
home problem; not the opportunity confronting the 
school,but the opportunity to serve both God and man 
and themselves that is confronting thousands of 
young men who will this month make the decision as 
to what their life work shall be. 


Stumbling Blocks 


So Bishop Lawrence: ‘“The minister comes from 
the home. He is, to a large degree, what his 
home, his education, his stock, and his surroundings 
have made him. Men and women are saying: 
‘Why aren’t there stronger young men entering the 
ministry? Why aren’t there more of them? Have we 
the best; or is medicine or banking getting the best?’ 

“Tf the stronger men are not coming into the 
ministry, whose fault isit? Is not the trouble largely 
with the homes? Is there an atmosphere in the 
home which is sympathetic with the boy’s going into 
the ministry? Let each parent think this out, ‘Is my 
home and its spirit and temper such as makes it 
natural for my boy to think of the ministry as a 
possible profession?’ I know, for I speak from experi- 
ence and from some knowledge of young men, that 
one of the greatest obstacles the young men have in 
entering the ministry is that their parents do not 
want them to enter it. A college student came to me 
last year, saying that his great desire was to be a 
minister. ‘What do your parents say?’ I asked. 
‘They don’t like it,’ he answered; ‘and one of the 
family has been in the university for the last week 
talking to some of the professors, trying to persuade 
them to keep me out of the ministry. My father 
wants me to go into his business.’ 

“T know another young man whose mother has led 
him toward the ministry, and whose father, a man of 
great culture, says that he hates to see his boy waste 
his life in the ministry. Only last week I was asked 
about another, whose father is bringing all the pres- 
sure that he can on his son, a university graduate of 
high promise, to keep him from going into the ministry 
because he wants him in his business. 

“Is it not a fact that, as we think it over, we say to 
ourselves, ‘I can imagine my boy in a _broker’s 
office, or as a doctor in a hospital, or as a lawyer, but 
I can not quite imagine my boy and his wife and 
children—my grandchildren—in a mill city, or living 
on a “Main Street” in the Middle West’? That 
attitude of mind, of course, sifts into the boy, and he 
assumes that the ministry is not for him.” 

It is the average boy of whom the Bishop is speak- 
ing. There is, however, another type of boy, one 
who says, in all seriousness, “I want to put my life 
where it will do the most good.” To such, sooner or 
later there will inevitably come the suggestion that 
he enter the ministry. What then? What is the 


What the Editor Has to Say 
lo One Looking for a Guidepost 


outlook? Can a red-blooded man face it with assur- 
ance that he will be able to stand among men? Let 
the Bishop answer: 


Opportunities for Big Men 


~ | WENTY-E IVE years ago a young man of physi- 

cal and moral force, the orator of his college 
class, was under me as a theological student. He had 
determined that he would put his life where it would 
do the most good; and so, during the last year, he 
went into a hospital and learned how to nurse, for 
his first work was to be in a Western mining camp 
where were accidents and illness among the men. 
After two years he came back into a Massachusetts 
mill city, and for several years lived in the tenements 
of the mill hands. After several years of strenuous 
work he went to a large parish in Chicago, and became 
a force in the parish and city. Today he is the Mis- 
sionary Bishop of a great State in the Northwest, and 
has an influence far beyond its borders. How inter- 
esting that career is! And it is a real one. 

“Here is another man. Twelve years ago he 
graduated from an American university; then spent 
a year in an English university, another year in 
teaching in a school in the Orient. Entering the 
ministry three years later, and starting in a mill city, 
he went to France as Chaplain with the first troops 


to cross, and stayed to the end. Back again in his . 
parish, he is, though only thirty-three years of age, — 


the guide and spiritual leader, friend and comforter, 
to some two thousand people. Are there many young 
men in any other calling in life that have that great 
opportunity for development and leadership? 


The Individual Makes His Place 


eo you think of anything more interesting, more 
varied in life, more calculated to develop all 
that is finest and strongest in a man, than the work 
of the ministry as illustrated by these men? Each 
of.them is following a vision, and he is following 
it with devotion and enthusiasm. He is moving, too, 
in a cross-section of society—far more interesting 
than moving in a horizontal section. The broker 
moves largely in a horizontal section. He meets his 
fellow business men and his clerks. The lawyer has 
a broader constituency, and the doctor still broader; 
but the minister is moving every day from the highest 
to the lowest, and touching every phase of social life. 

“Now that is what comes to every man entering 
the ministry —a broadening influence, together 
with an appeal to judgment, leadership, humor, 
sympathy. Moreover, he is forced to make his own 
way. You can not compel a lot of people to sit and 


listen to a stupid preacher, or to follow a lazy pastor. —~ 


They may do it for two or three months, but the 
parish will dissolve, and no influence of Bishop or 
Warden can keep him to the front unless he keeps to 
the front himself.” 

The reply that has come to us from Dr. Stetson’s 
question, ‘“Why don’t you go to church?” is that the 
quality of preaching is at fault. Bishop Lawrence 
says that what is most needed is not more preachers, 
but better. The quality that he seeks is in a large 
number of the homes this magazine enters. That is 
why we are printing his message here. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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WIGIGE DT GALES 
By Martha Haskell Clark 


Decoration by John Richard lanaganws 


} Bas wicket gates that lead to paths of 
Long Ago, 

Dusty lies the traveled road ’neath our 
weary feet, 

Soft across your archways falls the 
cherry-blossom snow, 

Close about your lattice clings the lilac 
fragrance sweet. 


Gray and moonlight-dappled road 
stretching slim and still, 

Sunny meadow far and green ’neath a 
birch-blown hill; 

Dawn-flush on a world of snow, bough- 
framed evening star— 

Sudden by the roadway stands a wicket 
gate ajar. 





Little wicket gates that lead to unfor- 
gotten spring, 

Long would be the traveled road, gray and 
lone in truth, 

Were it not that now and then, through our 
-wandering, 

You may lead our footsteps back to light- 
heart love and youth. 


Voices echoed in the street, robins at the 
pane, 

Lake-waves lapping on the shore, lul- 
laby’s refrain; 

Boyhood’s fluting whistle-note, lovers’ 
whispered speech— 

Lo, some little wicket gate has swung 
aside for each. 


Little, rose-hung wicket gates that lead 
across the years, 

See, the roadway’s dust lies thick upon 
each lintel-stone! 

Some we meet with tender smiles, some 
with wistful tears, 

Every arch is blossomed sweet with heart- 
dreams overgrown. 


Little, haunting sights and sounds amid 
the day astart, 
How they lead the lagging feet to dearer 
: f worlds apart! 
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There are certain things, the law admits, 
that justify a woman in breaking her mar- 
riage vows, in giving up the obligations of 
wifehood, but there are no rules governing 
the obligations of motherhood. Once in- 
curred, do they not hold fast forever, in 
spite of circumstances and appearances? 
Or may they too be set aside? Mary Synon 
has probed a mother’s heart to its very 
depths for the answer given in this story 


AUNT and gray and grim, slat- 
tern-shouldered and down-at-the- 
heel, La Salle Street. straggles 
over the river into a narrow 

coulée of twilight. Southward, beyond the 
unspanned waters of the slow, overladen 
stream, runs the Jekyll of its personality, 
the canyon famed from Shanghai to 
Stockholm, from Vancouver to - Valpa- 
raiso, that passage where the turbulence 
of trade seethes over crowded pavements, 
where huge hotels, vast buildings, and 
massive banks rise above Pit and Exchange, 
where men grow rich and men grow poor 
in one of the world’s great games. There 
the roadway is the path of opportunity, 
the battleground of power, the Street; but 
to the north, disinherited by time and 
circumstance, a very Hyde of thorough- 
fares, it drifts past hospitals and asylums, 
Bible institutes and churches, to sink into 
a lethargy which hangs like fog over rows 
of houses, once mansions, now warrens of 
habitation, placarded all alike as ‘‘Fur- 
nished Rooms.”’ Back of the lines of life, 
scarred by the passing of a time that made 
it, gloried in it, and flung it aside, the 
neighborhood sits like a crone in pale light 
filtered through the city’s smoke, shrouding 
in its own drear sadness all who enter it, 
hostile even to the derelicts it havens. 
Dull, despairful, it casts its pall on all days, 
but on that September afternoon when the 
city around it swam in the golden tide of 
sunset, the street seemed to Peggy Loomis, 
as she turned into it from the eastward, 
more than ever by its somber contrast a 
menacing, inescapable slope of Avernus. 
All the way back from Quinlan’s, where 
the race returns come by special wire and 


the = women of Clark Street lay their 
B} 
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“Aren’t you forgetting,’? Ken asked her, ‘‘that I have some claim on 
“T’ll go down to your town, and I’ll fling to the four winds all the 


bets in Davy Quinlan’s quiet handbook, 
she had held her head so high that the 
coque feathers in her gay little turban had 
waved like the plumage of a brave private 
of Bersaglieri; but with the goal of home 
just ahead and the gloom of the street 
mocking the glow of the sky, she let her 
bravado slip from her, and with the 
drooping shuffle of the loser of a last race, 
climbed in weary listlessness the dirty 
steps of Sally Gates’s rooming house. 
Past the wide door of weatherbeaten 
carvings, she paused a moment in the dim 
hall heavy with stale odors of gas, of 
drugs, of strong and varied cookery. 
Before her rose the flight of worn-carpeted 
stairs to her own room where Blossom 
would be waiting for her, but at the sound 
of a canary’s song, flung out in blithe 
defiance of the depressions of the atmos- 
phere, she walked back to the end of the 
lower hall and knocked at a dingy door. 
“Come in,” a high voice shrilled at her, 
and she pushed arate to find Sally Gates, 


her chair tilted back against the wall, her 
beflowered cotton kimono trailed over the 
floor, scanning a red-headlined newspaper. 

She caught the query in Sally’s eyes and 
in her careless greeting, but she sank down 
into Sally’s safest chair without direct 
answer. ‘‘Cheep, cheep,” the canary 
twittered, then trilled in joyous abandon. 

“Keep still, Galli-Curci,” Mrs. Gates ad- 
monished her songster. ‘“You’re inter- 
rupting Peggy.” ‘ 

“T wasn’t saying anything,” Peggy told 
her. ; 

Sally’s glance, accustomed to quick 
appraisals, ran like quicksilver over the 
surface of her guest’s listlessness. ‘Well, 
don’t let me keep you from your thoughts,” 
she said, and resumed her reading. 

Over the rim of the newspaper her gold- 
en-glinted hair shone like a straw heap. 
With the rapt stare of inattention Peggy 
watched it until it suddenly seemed to flow, 
as in a motion picture, into the soft aureole 


of sunshine which had framed Sally Gates’s 
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face when she had first known her. 


- thought. 
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Blossom? I haven’t pressed it, but if you force me to it,, I shall!’ 
testimony I didn’t give when I sued you for divorce.”’ 


Mem- 
ory of the past they had shared in the 
days when Joe Gates had held the middle- 
weight championship and Kennedy Loomis 
had played in and out of luck from Ja- 
maica to Juarez came with thought of the 
ties of their friendship through these 
darker years, and it was to the Sally Gates 
of the club-houses, of the high carts, of the 
strawberries-in-January time that Peggy 
Loomis spoke. 

“Tsn’t it all a mess, dearie?” 

Sally put down the paper, and Peggy’s 


picture of her gay beauty died before the 


reality of her tense, hardened face. 

“What’s happened now?” she demanded. 
“Did you ruin that blue dress when you 
tried to clean it? Or have they expelled 
Blossom from the school?” 

“Oh, no,” Peggy sprang to ward off the 
“Blossom has a new teacher 
this year. She’s real nice, Sally, and I 
think the child will get on with her. 
Blossom’s smart, you know she is. Why, 
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“If you do, 


if she had had a teacher who’d understood 
how to handle her, she’d have been the 
head of her class last year. I don’t know 
where she gets her mind. Ken could 
figure out the ponies, but he never got 
things the way Bloss does. Honestly, 
Sally, when I think of that child here 
without any advantages, and nobody but 
me between her and the asylum, I get sick. 
She ought to have a nice home, and pretty 
clothes, and books, and—” 

“Tf it isn’t Blossom, what is the matter?” 

“T’m broke.”” She flung out the confes- 
sion with the defiance of despair. ‘I have 
just exactly eleven cents to my name.” , 

She dug into her red leatheroid hand- 
bag and, bringing up a dime and a 
penny, flung them on the table. The tiny 
jangle of the coins roused the canary to 
another song. 

“Shut up, Galli-Curci,” Sally said. The 
bird paid her no heed, and she rose, found 
a dark cloth, and flung it over the cage. 
“Well, for the love o’ Mike!” she threw 
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” Peggy told him, 


She saw him wince under the lash of her threat 


at Peggy. “Is that all? I thought some. 
body was dead, the way you look.” 

“All? Isn’t it enough?” 

“But you’re broke every month, Peg. 
You know you’re always flat a couple of 
days before your alimony comes.” 

“This is different.” 

“Maybe it’s just delayed in the mail. 
Ken never was an accountant, you know, 
and I don’t see how he keeps the dates 
straight at all. It'll come.” 

“Tt won’t. I went down to see the 
lawyer this afternoon. He says he had a 
telegram from Ken, asking him to fix up-a 
conference. You know what that means. 
He’s going to welch, that’s what he 
is. What else would he want to see me 
for?” 

“Maybe he just happened to go short 
of money this month, Peggy. He hasn’t 
a mint, you know, even if he is luckier 
than most o’ the boys.” 

“He’s had it every, month before. If 
he tries to come any game on me, ri” 
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“Well, what can you do if he does? 
Sue him, of course, but it’s a long game.”’ 

“He’s got to pay it, I tell you. Isn’t 
he Blossom’s father? Hasn’t he the right 
to take care of her?” 

“But you wouldn’t let him keep her.” 

“Keep her? Of course I wouldn’t! 
But he has to pay for her. He has to give 
me alimony. The court said so, didn’t it? 
And I had plenty of reason for asking it. 
You know that.” 

“T know, Peg. Now, calm down and 
look at this straight. Did the lawyer tell 
you that Ken wouldn’t pay any more 
alimony?” 

“No, but he didn’t give me any today, 
and you know it’s due.” 

“Did you ask him for it?” 

“Ves, and he said that he’d advance it 
to me if I’d agree to meet Ken. I wouldn't. 
I couldn’t. Do you remember, Sally, 
what I said to him the night I left him? 
I told him that- -” 

“We all say things, Peggy, we have to 
swe with tears.” 

“T’ll never see him.” 

“Where is he now?” 





DON’T know. Louisville, I suppose, 

going out to the Downs in a six-cyl- 
inder, and eating lobster, and giving dollar 
tips to waiters—and me and Blossom with 
eleven cents!” 

“Didn’t you have ten dollars this 
morning?” Sally asked in sudden recol- 
lection of her roomer’s request of her to 
change a bill. 

“Ves, but I had a hunch on Manassas.” 

“Peggy!” 

“T had to play it, I tell you. I was 
desperate, and when I passed Davy’s, I 
thought I’d take a last try. Manassas 
was running in the fifth race, the Galt 
House Handicap. I was sure he’d win. 
Haven’t I known those Belcourt colts ever 
since I could tell a horse from a cow? I 
couldn’t see a chance of his losing against 
that field, Sally. Why, I stood over there 
in the back room of Davy’s, just seeing 
Manassas sweeping around the turn. I 
could see the look of the blue hills by the 
Ohio back of him, and the brown butter- 
flies dancing over the track. Don’t you 
know how the Downs look on an afternoon 
like this, dearie? With the band playing, 
and the crowd cheering, and the winner 
edging ahead? Gedney was riding him, 
and there wasn’t an entry in his class. 
Why, if I’d had a thousand dollars, I’d 
have—” 

“But he lost?” 

“Ves.” She sagged back into sorrow, 
the sudden flame of excitement in the old 
game snuffed by the shears of realization 
of what her loss meant. 

‘“‘Who wone” 

“Peter Pan.” 

“Peter Pan? Are you sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure. You don’t forget 
the name of the horse that takes your last 


ten dollars. Did you have any money on 
him?” 
“No. Don’t you know whose colt he 


“Frankau’s, isn’t he?” 
“Frankau sold him.” 
“Well, it doesn’t matter, does it?” 


“Vd say so. Kennedy Loomis owns 
him.” 
“Honest to God? Well, of all the luck!” 


Her jaw dropped, giving her a momentary 
look of pathetic, defeated age. Then she 
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began to laugh, softly and slowly at first, 
but rising into hysteria. “Oh, it’s funny, 
it’s funny,” she kept saying. “TI stake my 
last dollar on Manassas, and Kennedy 
Loomis’s horse beats him. Can’t you see 
how funny it is, Sally? Ken’ll be giving a 
party down at the Galt tonight, and 
Blossom and I will be eating bread without 
butter. I wouldn’t care about me, but 
isn’t it rotten for her? What am I going 
to do? How am I going to get her the 
things she ought to have? Food, and 
clothes, and education don’t sound so 
much, but you’ve got to have some money 
to get them, and if my alimony’s cut off, 
what can I do?” 

“Do what I do—work.” 

“Tf do work. Don’t I make all her 
clothes and mine? Don’t I address en- 
velopes and do embroidery jobs? I could 
get a job in a store, I suppose, but how 
can I leave her running the streets? She’s 
too young and too pretty. You and I 
know what can wait for girls, and I’ve got 
to keep my girl safe. That’s my job, 
Sally. But how am I going to do it right? 
Oh, my God!” The gaily turbaned head 
went down on the arm of the rickety chair. 
“How can I do it? How am I going to 
keep her on nothing?” 

“Oh, brace up, Peggy. Ill bet you 
didn’t eat any lunch. Go on upstairs, 
and wash your face, and get Blossom, and 
come down here for your dinner. I can’t 
lend you any money this week. That 
man on the third floor hasn’t paid me. 
I shouldn’t have taken him in, but he 
looked as if he’d go to the lake if I didn’t. 
But I have a lamb stew, and Blossom can 
go out for a pie, and we'll have a party of 
our own. Goon, now, that’s a good girl.” 

She lifted Peggy from the chair and led 
her to the door. For a moment the thin 
body lay limply against her, and clutching 
arms circled her neck. Then, as if braced 
by contact with a courage older than her 
own, Peggy Loomis lifted her sagging 
shoulders, set straight the bright toque, 
and started for the stairway. 


HALFWAY up the stairs she halted, 
looking through the spaces between 
the worn pilasters of the banister at the 


- world she had unconsciously chosen in leav- 


ing Kennedy Loomis. A high-ceilinged, 
dismal room it was, made more barren by 
its commonplace furnishings; but, curled up 
in a chair by the window, striving to read 
in the dusk, sat a girl in red and white 
gingham, her brown curls sweeping over 
her book, one shabbily shod foot not quite 
reaching the faded carpet. Looking upon 
her, Peggy LLoomis’s eyes dimmed with 
tears, but she ended the ascent with a 
greeting she tried to make cheerful. 

“Lo, Blossomkin,” she cried, and 
hugged to her breast the ginghamed 
whirlwind which rushed upon her: “Oh; 
leave a little bit of me,’ ” she pleaded. 
“‘That’s my only hat, honey.” 

“T don’t care, we'll get another,”’ the 
child declared. “I’m so glad you’ve come. 
I was so lonesome for you, I thought I’d 
cry.’ 

“Oh, Blossom, honey, you’re too old to 


“But I didn’t. I read. I borrowed a 
book from Miss Myers. It’s a lovely 
book, mother, all about a girl who lives 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, and who has 
the most beautiful clothes. Wait till I 
show you her picture!” 


She flashed before Peggy the old-fash- 
ioned illustration of the ermined and im- 
mortal Sarah Crewe, and Peggy sighed in 
the wistfulness of a desire to give to her 
own child the emoluments of wealth. 

“You'll have lovely clothes some day,” 
she promised her. 

“A cream-colored lace?” dreamed her 
mother’s daughter. “And a red silk, and 
a coat with a fur collar?” 

“All of those,” said Peggy Loomis. Her 
eyes wandered to the curtained alcove 
where hung the few clothes the girl pos- 
sessed, faded cottons from her summer 
sewing, and shoddy relics of last winter’s 
stock. “And maybe more than that,” 
she amended. 

““A dark green velvet?” 

“Perhaps. Now run down to Aunt 
Sally, honey. She wants you to go to 
the store for her. We’re going to have 
dinner in her room.” 

“Yd rather eat here alone with you, 
mother.” 

“T promised Aunt Sally.” 

“All right. But you won’t promise her 
for tomorrow night, will you? Oh, please 
don’t, mother. It’s so much more fun just 
being with you.” 


GHE snuggled close to Peggy, and her 
mother held her tightly in realization of 
the compensating intensity of their love. 
“But, mother, can’t we go to the movies 
tonight?” Blossom pleaded. “There’s a 
grand picture over at the Parkway. Miss 
Myers saw it downtown, and she says we’d 
love it. We could take Aunt. Sally,” 
ue conceded, seeing the cloud on Peggy’s 
ace. 
“I’m sorry, Blossom, but we can’t go. 
I haven’t the money.” 
“Oh! The old, sad concession to 
understanding of a too-frequent situation 


hurt her mother more than protest. 


“Yl go to the store now,”’ the girl said. 
At the door she hesitated. ‘Don’t mind, 
mother,” she tried to cheer Peggy. “We'll 


“see two movies next week.” 


The last gleam of daylight went out of 
the room with her, and Peggy sat in the 
dark, plunged into the nadir of worry, 
striving to see beyond the wall of destitu- 
tion which rose before her. She had 
fallen, she felt, into a pit out of which she 
could not climb. If she were alone, she 
might reach for a ladder somehow, but 
the desire «for Blossom’s constant com- 
panionship held her back, even though the 
girl herself was the determining motive for 
her desire. Over and over she asked 
herself the question of what she was going 
to do, and over and over she had to make 
answer that she did not know. She had, 
she reasoned, a legal claim on_ Kennedy 
Loomis, but how could she enforce it 
against his will? Sending him to jail for 
contempt of court would not feed them. 
Even with his payment of the dole the 
law allowed, what sort of life could she 
buy with it for a girl coming into woman- 
hood? A cheap rooming house, a school 
in a poverty-soaked district, poor food, 
poor clothes, poorer prospects for the 
future! 

“T can’t stand it,” she moaned, clenching 
her hands until the nails dug into the palm. 
“T can’t stand it.” 


She heard Blossom’s voice laughing a 


protest to Sally Gates. 


“Blueberry, Aunt 
Sally,” 


she was declaring. 


“Blueberry 
pie, and I’ll wash the dishes.”’ r+ eaekey hd 


¢¢T)LOSSOM!”” Sally’s voice rang shrill through the hall. Peggy heard her steps ascending 

the worn stairway. There came the sound of muffled voices, then shuffling steps again, 
and Blossom stood in the doorway, her face streaked with tears, her curls tumbled in 
disorder. ‘I thought you wanted me to go,” she sobbed, ‘‘but you don’t—you don’t!’’ 
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Her heart throbbed in answering echo 
to the blithe joy of the youngster’s quickly 
regained happiness, but the door banged, 
and Peggy slipped back into her cell of 
gloom. 

Upon its walls, as monastics have pic- 
tured their visions, she projected those 
scenes of her life which always recurred 
to her when she seemed farthest removed 
from them. She could see the clean, quiet 
convent school of her orphaned childhood, 
the old house at Covington of her cousin’s 
casual hospitality, the racing meet at 
Latonia where she had met Kennedy 
Loomis, the star-lamped beauty of the 
world on the night when he had asked hér 
to marry him, the broad, sunshined sweep 
of Chesapeake Bay as she stood with him 
at the prow of the ship that was bearing 
them to dream islands of honeymoon in the 
luring Caribbean. Brave days they had 
all been, and not less brave had been the 
days that followed when they, bright- 
plumaged birds of passage, had taken wing 
from track to track. Even Blossom’s 
coming had not changed their gypsy ways. 
They won and lost, quarreled and made up, 
hoped and feared, laughed and cried, but 
always they held together in a gay courage 
of affection that Peggy Loomis had be- 
lieved would endure to the end. 

Then, with the rush of a gulf storm, 
Ken’s mad infatuation for Valerie Banning 
had swept over their lives. Peggy, re- 
calling only too well the horrible, em- 
bittering, soul-racking battles they had 
fought in her discovery of his faithlessness, 
tried to think what life might have been 
for them had she been able to forgive and 
seem to forget, as so many other women 
did, the derelictions of mankind, but she 
knew that, with the same problem to solve 
again, the same force within her would 
find the same solution. She had run the 
boat straight for the rocks in her wild, hurt 
anger. Allshe had of it was the wreckage 
she had salvaged here in the dismal cove 
of Sally Gates’s house, and yet the course 
had been right for herself, she knew. She 
had steered by the stars 
of her code. But had it 
been right for Blossom? 
She sat limply, staring 
at the Banquo’s ghost of 
perplexity which came 
slinking into every feast 
of memory, then stiffened 
at the thought that the 
future she had _ been 
dreading had suddenly 
become the present. They 
couldn’t live on Sally’s 
hard-earned bounty. But 
what— 

Sally Gates’s call, shrill 
and with a note of sharp 
surprise in it which did 
not quite penetrate her 
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“T don’t know,” Sally said. 

“T won’t see him,” Peggy flamed. 

“You'd better,” Sally advised. “Tl 
bring him here.”’ She brushed past Peggy 
striking a match and lighting the gas. 
“T’ll keep Blossom downstairs till he goes,” 
she promised. 

Then she went out, leaving Peggy tense in 
struggle against an emotion which swept her 
spirit as a gale goes over a sapling. Amoment 
afterward Kennedy Loomis came in. 

Under the sputtering, yellow glare of 
gaslight he stood, his hesitation of em- 
barrassment not quite hiding his fixity of 
purpose. His eyes, the steady orbs of the 
gambler trained to the sighting of oppor- 
tunity and away from the expression of 
thought, seemed to take in at a glance the 
human history the room revealed ere he 
brought them to focus.upon Peggy. She 
seemed to apprehend without seeking to 
know the prosperity which his appearance 
exuded, and the contrast between his 
clothes and her own whetted the edge of 
her antagonism. In the sickly light they 
faced each other with unbared feelings, all 
his consciousness of having wronged her 
and all her remembrance of the wrongs 
blazing up from ashes of time under the 
bellows of their meeting. 

Then, ‘Shut the door,’ Peggy Loomis 
said to the man who had been her husband. 

He obeyed her, putting his back against 
it. “I haven’t come to fight with you, 
Peggy,” he told her. “I don’t want any 
trouble, you ought to know.” 

“T don’t see why you should have come 
at all,” she said. 

“Well, you wouldn’t let the lawyer 
arrange a meeting today, and there’s 
something I want to talk to you about. I 
came up here to do this. It concerns both 
of us, and Blossom. Where is she?” 

“‘She’s out.” 

“Won’t she be back?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘Aren’t you going to let me see her?’’ 

“You didn’t ask the court to give you 
that right.” 


Interdépendenee son, 


“GP divided man into men that they might help 
each other,’’ said Seneca, and with that for text, the 
July Good Housekeeping offers one of the best Fourth 
of July sermons ever written. The author, we are happy 
to announce, is the Vice-President of the United States, 


Coolidge 





consciousness, roused her 
from revery. In the 
thought that Blossom had 
returned, she started for the stairs, groping 
through the darkness. 

Before shereached them Sally’s hand held 
her back. ‘‘He’s come to see you,”’ Sally’s 
voice whispered. 

“Who’s come?” she asked, startled by 
the other woman’s excitement. 

“Kennedy Loomis.” 

Peggy caught the railing of the stairway, 
her face white as a nicotine bloom in the 
darkness. ““‘What does he want?”’she gasped. 





“Maybe I didn’t think you’d deny it.”’ 
“Why do you want to see her—now?” 
“She’s my child, isn’t she?” 

“Ves, and she was your child when you 
left us in New Orleans and went off to 
Cuba with—oh, I can’t talk about it! But 
I can’t forget it, either. How can I 


remember that, and act as if nothing had - 


come between usP As—” 
“A lot of water has flowed under the 
bridge since then, Peggy.’? 


“Tt’s still muddy water, isn’t it?” 

“No, it’s not,” he said with sudden heat.. 
“Tf you’re thinking that I’m just what I 
was when we quit each other, you’re mak- 
ing a big mistake. I’m not even what 
I was when you were my wife.” 

“T suppose you’re running a Sunday 
school,” she sneered. 

“No,” he said soberly. “I’m not teach- 
ing anybody else anything, but I’ve been 
taught a good deal. I may not be walking 
in the narrow path—I’m still in the racing 
game, and you know what that means— 
but I’m going in a straight one. I’ve 
married again,” he added, a little note of 
apology creeping into his tone. 

For a pulse-beat she fought against the 
strangling tightness in her throat. Her 
voice was not quite steady when she 
asked, “You didn’t marry—her?” 

“No,” he said. 
taught school in a little town in southern 
Indiana. She’s not our sort, Peggy. She 
doesn’t know the tracks at all.” 

“T suppose,” Peggy said bitterly, “that 
she’s been the one who reformed you.” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I expect she’s 
helped, but I guess it’s usually time that 
gets a man_-to seeing straight, even when 
a woman gets the credit. Sometimes I 
wonder why she married me. Anyhow, she 
did, and we’re doing what we can to make 
each other happy.” He paused, biting his 
under-lip as if uncertain for the first time 
of the urge of his errand. ‘‘She found out 
about you and Blossom,” he went on. 
“We haven’t any children, and she thinks 
I ought to do more for the kid than I’m 
doing. We could do a lot for her, Peggy. 
Things have been breaking pretty well for 
me for the past couple of years. I’m 
getting together a fair stable, and today’s 
winning with Peter Pan sets me ace high.” 

“What do you want to do for her?” 
More plainly than words her stare de- 
manded sight of the joker in his pack of fair 
words. “If you pay what the law orders you 
to give us, we can manage.” 

“Youneedn’t worry about your alimony,” 

he told her. “TI only held 

back to see if you would- 

n’t meet me. When you 

wouldn’t, I had to chance 

coming here.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“T suppose,” he went 
on, shifting toward the 
dresser and leaning ‘his 

- weight against it, “that 
you’ve some idea of the 
sort of thing you’d like 
the kid to have, a nice 
home and the trimmings 

a girl likes. You know 

this isn’t just the place 

for her, don’t you?” He 
watched for her acquies- 
cence, but she gave no 
sign. “‘Wouldn’t you like 

to have her living in a 

place where she could 


have all the things she wants? It’s a real 


home, a house out near the park, and 
Edith’ll be good to her. You don’t need to 


worry about that! And I—well, you know — 


how I always felt about the kid.” 


“What do you mean?” Her voice — 


clanged into fear. She thrust her hands 
behind her back trembling, but her eyes 
flashed lightning at him. : 
talking about?” 

“Why, my house,” (Continued on 4 


“T married a girl who 


“What are: re you 
“Sida Aegean a 
pines! 
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sponded the politician. | 
one-hundred-percent dependable party 
-man—that’s why.” 








When women begin to weigh men, not parties, for their comparative fitness 
for office, the balance of power may fall on either side with perfect safety 
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66 UT why on earth should I vote 
, for Mr. X for United States 
Senator?” 


An intelligent and broad- 
minded woman asked this question of a 
politician friend, a strong party-organi- 
zation man who was giving her first-aid 
lessons in the political line-up of the situa- 
tion. It was midsummer of 1920. Women 
were in the political saddle for the first 
time, but they did not yet know how to 
ride, and they were therefore receiving 
riding instructions from the men, who 


supposedly did. 


_ “Why should you vote for X?” re- 
“Because he’s a 


The lady knitted her brow. ‘“One- 
hundred-percent dependable party man”— 
the phrase was new to her. Later she was to 
hear it a good deal in municipal elections. 


She rather liked the word ‘‘dependable.” 
It sounded solid, steady, faithful. But 
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faithful to what? It did not somehow 
apply to Mr. X. 

“But Mr. X has fought and voted con- 
sistently against everything I believe in!”’ 
she protested. “He voted against suf- 
frage—even after the state which elected 
him to office voted in favor of it by an 
overwhelming majority.” 

“But that’s a dead issue,’”’ interposed 
her , political mentor hastily. ‘Surely 
you’re not holding that against him now?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied mildly, “I’m not. 
I’m just enumerating the things we disagree 
on. There’s suffrage. That’s one. Then 
there’s prohibition. He fought that, too.” 

“But that also is in the discard now. 
My dear lady, you’re talking in the past 
tense. And besides, this whole question 
of prohibition is a many-sided and com- 
plex proposition. Mr. X voted according 


to his conscience. You can’t blame him 
for that.” 

“That may be true,” she assented. ‘‘He 
may have voted according to his con- 
science—but, you see, he voted against 
mine! And that’s just the point. For 
I’m for prohibition. In their hearts, I 
think most women are. But that’s not all 
I have against Mr. X. I’m coming now 
to the present tense. There’s the Shepard- 
Towner Maternity Bill, to save the babies 
and mothers of the nation. Did he vote 
for that? No. He was against it. And 
on other problems—big, modern, post-war 
problems which confront us today and 
which we must solve before the country 
can settle down to peace and prosperity— 
Mr. X has voted solidly with the obstruc- 
tionists. Oh, Dve been studying his 
record!” 

“Do you mean, then, to vote for the 
other party?” demanded the politician 
rather sternly. “Do you consider their 


candidate is one whit better than ours?” 
27 
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“T don’t know anything about the other 
candidate. I’m not responsible for the 
other party. I am, though, for my own. 
And I can’t—no, I honestly can’t—vote 
for a United States Senator who conscien- 
tiously works against everything I believe 
in. That reduces the whole business of 
voting to a farce.” 

“Individual conscience in politics,’ com- 
mented the politician dryly, “is, of course, 
a fine thing. Admirable! But there’s no 
need to run it into the ground. I’ll tell 
you; let’s compromise. Your husband’s a 
sane, practical man. You get his opinion 
on Mr. X.” 

“Tl do that,” she promised. 

She did. Her husband, a prosperous 
business man, only mildly interested in 
politics, listened thoughtfully to her argu- 
ments, and at the close he said: 

“Youre right in your judgment of X. 
He’s a belligerent, hide-bound reactionary. 
He’s honest—but, as you say, he’s always 
honest on the wrong side. The trouble 
with him is that he doesn’t belong to the 
present generation. The whole world has 
changed inside the last five years; it’s a new 
world, with new world problems. But 
you can’t expect X to see that, for he 
doesn’t belong to the new world. He’s 
still rambling around in day before yester- 
day. I grant you all. that. But that’s 
not the immediate issue here. You forget 
the particular situation we’re up against. 
Here’s the election coming on. And we 
want a majority in Congress. We’ve 
simply got to have it in order to get any 
bills passed. The country can’t atiord to 
have Democrats and the Republicans 
fighting a pitched battle over every piece 
of legislation that comes up. There must 
be harmony, and in order to obtain har- 
mony we must have a working majority 
in Congress. That’s what the term means 
—a sufficient majority so that we can pass 
bills without a constant deadlock. So 
that’s how the matter stands. In addi- 
tion, you women have come in at 
the very peak of this campaign; 
you can’t expect to do much ex- 
cept follow the order of the day. 
Next time ,there’s a Congres- 
sional election, you’ll have more 
of an opportunity to pick and 
choose your candidate. - And 
then if you want to pitch in and 
defeat X at the primaries—for 
that’s where the real fight comes; 
that’s where the licking is done— 
all right. Go ahead.” 

Thus her practical husband. 
The lady said no more—at least, 
no more aloud. But whenever 
she thought of Mr. X and what 
he stood for, and whenever she 
visualized going into the voting 
booth and marking the little 
black cross opposite his name on 
the ballot, something inside her 
said quite loudly and sharply: 
“No!” She felt very much de- 
pressed. She wondered if a wo- 
man had a right to throw away 
her strong, honest, personal con- 
victions for the sake of political 
expediency. And if she did, what 
was left? Where was her guide? 

Came election day. In the 
morning she and her husband 
walked down to the polling 
place. They entered, separated, 
voted, and met again outside. 
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“Well,” demanded her husband gaily, 
“did you vote for X?” 

“T did not!” 

“And neither did I!’ confessed her hus- 
band with a laugh. ‘‘When I saw how 
strongly you felt about it all, and how 
carefully you had informed yourself on X’s 
record—it’s more than I had done!—I got 
to thinking about the whole proposition 
myself, and the upshot of it was that I 
decided that an enlightened conscience 
and strongly held personal convictions 
were better guides than political expedi- 
ency, and so I turned X down.” 

That was in 1920. Those were the chief 
arguments used: that a big fight was on; 
that the winning party must have a work- 
ing majority in Congress; and that women, 
the newcomers, inexperienced, untried, 
entering upon the scene for the first time 
in the thick of the conflict, must sink in- 
dividual considerations and do as they were 
bid. And in the main those arguments 
prevailed in both political camps. Over- 
persuaded, desiring to do the right thing, 
many women flung away their personal 
convictions and voted exactly as they were 
told. The very element they were sup- 
posed to contribute to politics—the re- 
generating force of individual conscience 
—they were persuaded to fling overboard. 
But under the particular circumstances 
they were not greatly to be blamed. 

Since that time two revolving years have 
passed. This autumn the Congressional 
elections again fall due. One-third of the 
entire membership of the Senate, thirty- 
two in number, will be elected, together 
with the entire membership of the House, 
numbering 435. The women in the mean- 
time have gone to school two years in the 
elementary grades of practical, every-day 
politics in state and municipal affairs, and 
they have learned a few things. They 


know what the professional politician 
means by party loyalty, and how many po- 
litical crimes are committed in that name. 





F legR“es a 
Sous months ago, when I 


was a judge in a short-story 
contest, I first read “‘Letty’s Hill 
of Understanding.” It seemed 
to me to have the sunshiny, in- 
spiring quality that millions of 
readers loved in Rebecca and 
Pollyanna and Molly Make- 
Believe, and to have a flavor of 
hills and skies, a beating of free 
wings, a beautiful something 
quite its own, as well. I gave it 
first place. Now I find it again, 
in galley proof, and I am proud 
of its success with better judges 
than I, and happy to wish its 
writer and her winged fancy 
many a happy flight. 


atten Nand . 





They know—or at least they are beginning 
to know—the difference between a healthy, 
sound party organization, functioning for 
the good of the people, and the diseased, 
corrupt condition of that same organiza- 
tion, called a machine, functioning solely 
to maintain itself in power. In the munici- 
pal elections they have already grappled 
with these same machines, and for the 
most part they have been overcome with 
ignominy and ease. In several instances 
there has been repeated the sad experience 
of the lady from the Niger who went to 
ride on a tiger. Everybody recalls the 
finale of that episode, and the satisfied 
smile which illumined the face of the tiger. 
The machine-leaders, thus far, have done 
most of the smiling. And the worst of it is 
that some honest, sincere women have not 
yet realized that they were swallowed by 
the machine; they have not realized that 
to vote for a machine is not true party 
loyalty, but on the contrary, destructive 
of the deep, fundamental principles upon 
which all true healthy party organization 
rests. Thus the past two years, so far as 
women’s political education and influence 
are concerned, have been instructive, and 
about equally blended with failure and 
success. 
But in the Congressional elections of 
1922 women will not be forced, as they 
were in 1920, to take what they ‘could get 
in the way of candidates. This time they 
are going to have an opportunity in the 
primaries to help select the men who will 
go before the country for election in 
November. And this is a tremendous 
advantage over the conditions of 1920. 
For it is inside the party organizations 
themselves, at the primary elections, where 
the first big, preliminary tug-of-war takes 
place to determine upon a fit candidate. 
This is the grand try-out period. Here 
various aspirants to office are sifted and 
their political records overhauled. Their 
usefulness to their particular district or 
section of the country receives 
consideration, as well as their 
attitude upon larger problems 
touching the welfare of the nation 
as a.whole. Here, too, enter 
questions as to the qualities of 
leadership in a candidate, his 
power and drive and ability to 
sway and control men. In short, 
the aspirant for office comes 
under the fire of an intense 
barrage from inside his own party 
lines in order to determine his 
all-around fitness for the job. 
Once he has been indorsed at 
the primaries, this first’ try-out 
period has passed, and the next 
order of business is to ‘support 
him heartily in the campaign and 
at the polls. If a woman finds 
she can not conscientiously ap- 
prove a candidate selected by her 
party at the primaries, she is, of 
course, at liberty to leave his 
name unmarked upon her ballot, 
for strong personal convictions 
and an enlightened conscience 
are the only sure guides to con- 
duct in the political, as well as in 
the business or the social world. 















that a conscience which will say 
“No,” to a weak, mediocre, or 





will not (Continued on page 186) 
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But it should be remembered — 


bad candidate at the polls, but 


a 
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At last came Letty’s own miracle. 
I’m going to let them out. 





“Why I’ve got wings,” 
They’ll do things, too. 


she whispered to herself. 
Watch them!” she fairly sang 


“Inside 
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PRING, with her miracle-working, 
was abroad over the earth when 
eighteen-year-old Letty Poole, 
dark-eyed and slim, quiet and a 

little tired, came climbing the hill back of 

the Poole "house, to be alone. Reaching 
the top, she stood: looking out across the 
valley, from under trees made feathery 

_ with delicate, half-opened leafage, and she 

_ drank deeply of the beauty of earth in the 

3 spring. Tears came to her eyes—she could 

not tell why. She could not know it was 
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the weight of infinite mystery that lay so 
heavy on her wondering spirit. Mystery 
—and youth in the spring. 

Presently something new—or had it 
always been there, held back and waiting? 
—came ‘stirring within the very spirit of 
Letty herself. It must have been born of 
this ancient mystery and her own youth 


and the frail, eternal beauty of the spring. 
Yes, and memory, too, for suddenly her 
face changed. A swift, remembering look 
swept into the dark eyes and held them for 
a long time. 

“T had forgotten that,” she said aloud 
at last. 

The look of new wonder still in her face, 
she climbed an old rock wall and sat down 
on it, resting her shoulder against a big 
beech tree. And there in memory she saw 
again such a day as this, when, a child of 
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seven or cight, she had come to this very 
place with her young mother and two little 
brothers. ‘There was a baby at home, she 
supposed. There had always been a baby 
at home. And they had played fairy. 


They had played they had wings and 
could fly, and could do strange, unex- 
pected things, strange, sweet, unbeliev- 
able things. 


” 


“T had forgotten it,” she said again. 

She had indeed forgotten that there had 
ever been a wing-loving mother; had ever 
been any other than a quiet, subdued, 
patient mother, working ceaselessly, silent- 
ly, a little sadly, with no complaints, 
giving, giving, giving of herself to the end. 
The two little brothers had died one sum- 
mer—probably the summer after that 
fairy play of spring, she concluded, as she 
tried to remember more. But though she 
went over all the years between, there 
were no more fairy plays—no more wings. 
The mother who died last year, leaving, 
besides Letty and the gap made by the 
early passing of the two little brothers, 
six others, little stair-steps from Millie 
down to Baby John, this mother had been 
almost sad, very patient and quite with- 
out spirit, altogether different from the 
fairy person of the suddenly remembered 
spring play. 


“N° wings,” Letty thought with a sigh. 
q A little tremulous within, she set the 
picture of that young mother, playing fairy 
that morning in the miracle - working 
spring of ten or twelve years ago, alongside 
the strangely different pictures of the hard 
later years. Like a cold wind, then, came 
the sobbing memory of the last illness, 
when in a confused hour the mother had 
tried to talk to Letty once when they were 
alone together. Only part of the words 
had Letty been able to make out, and the 
meaning of those she had not understood. 

“Don’t ever give up,’ came once. 
“Don’t kill your own self,” again. “Don’t 
you die,” came distinctly another time. 
So many don’ts, as though her life had 
only negative messages to leave behind; 
only warning don’ts for this young daugh- 
ter, the first-born of her love and youth. 
At last came one other word, over and over 
again, 

“Live—live—live.”’ 

Letty had never understood. She was 
only seventeen then, and her mother was 
dying. ‘There was no room for anything 
else in her breaking heart. 

Yet somehow the words had stayed on, 
and in later weeks, taking on her young 
shoulders the heavy household burdens 
dropped from her mother’s too tired ones, 
she had sometimes wondered if that 
mother could have meant for her not to do 
these things—not to kill herself working, 
as every one said her mother had done. 
Yet somehow that didn’t seem like 
Mother. 

Letty herself had never once questioned 
what she should do—she would take her 
mother’s place and be as like her as she 
could, quiet and faithful and patient and 
gentle, doing the work. ‘Tired, too, of 
course, but not complaining. | Mother 
had been that way. Anyway there was 
the work to do, and there she was to do it. 
And, too, below the gap that set her almost 
alone, were the stair-steppy children, 
Millie and Paul and Frank and Hattie and 
Rose and Baby John, There they were, 
and there was the work to do. And there 


Letty’ 


was Pa. Yes, that was it—there was the 
work to do, and there was Pa. 

Whenever Letty thought of Pa, she 
thought of work to do. She realized she 
had forgotten till just now that Mother 
had long ago played with wings, but she 
well knew she had not forgotten about any 
wings of Pa—he had never had any. 

Pa was a_ hard-working carpenter. 
Everything about him was hard, like the 
wood he worked with—his hands, his 
voice, his ways with his family. Probably 
his thoughts were hard, too, Letty de- 
cided, for they never went running off 
of themselves to dream out houses and 
rooms and steeples and windows. Some 
one else had to think these things out, 
and then Pa helped build them. Vaguely 
Letty realized that while Pa had always 
been a hard worker, Mother must once 
have been a dreamer—a friend of fairies, a 
lover of wings. 

Long she sat there, drifting on these 
new, wondering thoughts. And at last, 
suddenly—or so it seemed; was it really 
suddenly?—came her own miracle. She 
sprang from the old rock wall. 

“T’m going to play wings myself!’’ she 
cried. 

And forgetting, for once, Pa and the 
work and the children, she exulted through 
the great hour of her life. 

“Why!” she whispered to herself once, 
“T’ve got wings! Myself! Inside me. I’m 
going to let them out. They’ll do things, 
too—watch them,”’ she fairly sang. 

“T will be like my mother,” she thought 
on, “like my real mother, before the work 
came so hard, and Pa and everything. The 
others don’t know about her; they can’t 
remember. Maybe Pa doesn’t remember, 
either. Maybe he never knew her that way.” 

The sound of a near-by waterfall was 
in her ears, and something nearer still, yet 
infinite and far away, sounded in the inmost 
girlish depths of her. Then the final, 
full vision of the miracle broke across her. 

“The others must have wings, too! 
Why, if we could all be this way all the 
time, how different it would be every day! 
Maybe I can help them find them—show 
them their wings. I can play fairy with 
them, anyway.” 

Swiftly she loaded her arms with wild 
crab-apple bloom and went singing home 
sae the hitherto quiet, plodding Letty 

‘so like her dear mother,” the neighbors 
Sate sighing as they said it—she went sing- 
ing home—like her dear mother—feeling 
her wings! 


-p Hat wonder-working morning on the 
hill sounded the keynote for the sum- 
mer. Gradually things changed in thelittle, 
crowded cottage under the hill. Fairy 
antes happened. Fired by the merry con- 
tagious gladness of big sister Letty, six 
children played at being fairies. They 
learned to do strange, unexpected things, 
sweet, unbelievable things. The house 
grew tidier and fresher within, and flowers 
bloomed in the yard. The work—there 
was lots of it to do, and everybody had to 
help—the work got done swiftly and gaily. 
There were many songs and much laughter. 
And the seeds of dream were planted, and 
the flame of high desires was kindled. 
“Now, look here, Lett, I don’t want 
a lot of fool nonsense started around 
here. I had trouble enough with your 
mother when we were first married, 
always dreamin’ and wishin’ for something 
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to happen. She got over it and got to bea 
first-class worker. You’ve all got to work. 
It’s work that counts in the world.” 

So spoke Pa one day early in the sum- 
mer, when he overheard some of the gay 
play. 

And Letty said, “All right, Pa.” 

She couldn’t talk about fairies and wings 
in your heart and things like that to Pa. 
But she went right on her own new shining 
way. 

And the wonder worked. There were 
real fairies in that little home all that 
happy summer. When wings grew droopy 
—little human wings do droop—some one 
sang a song or told a story. When wings 
got broken—little human wings do break— 
all the other fairies tried to be sweet and 
polite about it, the way real fairies are, out 
in the starlight. Untiringly Letty played 
with the responsive little spirits around her. 
And a lovely game it was, with countless 
unimagined possibilities. Everybody was 
a fairy, or had one. The energy of the 
young lives became like the energy of swift 
brooks, working, playing, singing, deep- 
ening, widening, going happily toward 
great, unguessed ends. Graciousness was 
about them like a wind of morning, and 
courtesies bloomed like flowers. 


pact was the hardest to win, the latest 
to let his hidden fairy out, the last to 
unfold his wings. 

“But I know he has them,” Letty. kept 
believing. 

Then one day Pa whipped him for some 
forgotten task left undone, and Paul was 
bitterly angry and resentful. 

It was by no means the first time, but 
“Tt’s the last time,” he declared hotly— 
not to Pa, however, but to poor, miserable 
Letty. “T’ll run away if he ever hits me 
another lick.” 

Then somehow Letty managed to en- 
roll him in the fairy band—just for a try, 
she urged. When he protested he was too 
big to believe in fairies, 

“Of course you are,” she agreed tact- 
fully. ‘You’re big enough to know it’s 
God that gets things done—spreads the 
dew on the grass and puts the colors in 
the rainbow and fine brave feelings in 
people’s hearts. Only we don’t see him 


do it. God is a spirit, you know. And he’s 


put a spirit in each one of us, to do things 
with. We use our hands and feet and 
heads, but it’s really something inside us 
that’s doing it.-So we like to call the powers 
we can’t see fairies—or angels—or some- 
thing like that. And play with them. And 
help them work.” 

“T’ll try it, if it'll help me not to get 
whipped any more. But I believe,” added 
the astounding Paul, ‘‘T’ll call mine an 
angel instead of a fairy, if you don’t mind.” 

Letty concealed her gasp, and that eve- 
ning, as the fairy band washed the dishes, 
she announced, without mentioning Paul, 
that if any one wanted to play angel 
instead of fairy, no one would mind. 
Whereupon Hattie and Rose promptly 
overthrew their fairies and set nee 
their places. 

The next morning Letty bearded Pa in 
his shirt-sleeves. “Pa,” she said, “what 


you want around here is results, isn’t itty 
It took courage to talk that way to Pa, : 


but even more it took understanding. 
Pa nodded. 

I want—results. And everyboda got to 

do their share.” T 


“You're right, that’s what 
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HERE were real fairies in that little home all that happy summer. Untiringly Letty played with the responsive 
little spirits around her. The energy of young lives became like the energy of swift brooks, going happily toward 
great, unguessed ends. Graciousness was about them like a wind of morning, and courtesies bloomed like flowers 
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“Well, you need a foreman,” Letty 
smiled with gay courage. ‘Please give me 
the job.” Wise little Letty—a creature of 
wings in her own heart, queen of the fairy 
circle to the children, but foreman on the 
job to Pa! “Then you can look to me for 
results. I’ll see that everybody does his 
share. But I want you to give me all your 
suggestions and criticisms, and whatever 
the children do wrong, or ‘don’t do at all, 
1'll be responsible for.” 

Pa scowled and shook his head at first, 
but finally, “I’ll give it a try,” he conceded; 
adding grimly, “but it won’t work.” 

But it did work. And there were no 
more whippings. 

One day some one suggested naming all 
the fairies and angels. 

“No, let’s name the wings,” 
came back. 

The wings won the day. It wasso larky, 
naming wings. 

“Mine,” promptly announced Millie, 
who always made quick, surprising de- 
cisions, “are going to be named Fun-Of- 
Getting-Things-Done and Fun-Of-Wish- 
ing-For-Things!” 

“One of mine,” said Paul slowly, “is 
Love-Of-Letty, and the other is—’ he 
really wanted to say Love-Of-God, but 
boyish timidity made him hesitate, so he 
slid with a grave twinkle into “Scared-Of- 
Pal” 

Every one laughed. 

Frank said his were Hurry-Up-And-Do- 
What-You-Have-To and Don’t-Grouch- 
About-It. 

Hattie wanted hers to be love-of-some- 
thing like Paul’s first one, and finally 
evolved Love-Of-Making-Things- Look - 
Nice and Love-Of-Making-People-Happy. 

Every one offered to help four-year-old 
Rose, who listened politely to the many 
suggestions, and then said gravely, “One 
wing Playin’-Fairy and one wing Playin’- 
Angel.” 

Baby John was asleep. 

“He hasn’t any wings anyhow,” Frank 
laughed. ‘‘He’s too little. He’s not two 
yet.” 

“His wings are freshest out of heaven 
of any,” insisted Millie. 

They named them Growing and 
Smiling. 

“Now yours, Letty,” they cried. 

But Millie interrupted. “I tell 
you what let’s do. Let’s change them 
every Sunday morning after Sunday 
school. Ive thought of some other 
good ones I want.” 

“Not change,” said little Rose 
solemnly. ‘‘Playin’-Fairy and Playin’- 
Angel.” 

“Change ’em or keep ’em, as we 
please,” Paul ruled. 

“Then,” said Letty, “TI shall call one 
of mine Joy-of-Dreaming and the 
other Joy-of-Doing. Maybe Ill 
change them some Sunday, or may- 
be I'll keep them forever.” 

So went the summer. And one 
early afternoon when September was 
shortening her days to make them 
equal to her lengthening nights, 
Letty, searching the hills for early 
goldenrod, met a limousine on the 
south road. Besides the chauffeur, 
there was a gray-haired woman with 
a girl of about fifteen. The car 
stopped while the lady inquired the 
way to the waterfall she had heard 


another 


about. Letty’s answers had such a happy, 
help-y sort of ring that the lady graciously 
invited her to go with them, promising to 
get her back early, as Letty laughingly 
insisted was necessary. 

“Millie’s looking after the children this 
afternoon, but I must be back to get sup- 
per,” she explained. “‘Millie’s only twelve.” 

It was a real adventure for Letty, lean- 
ing back in the luxurious car beside the 
silken lady. Before she came back she 
had been led into telling about her family 
—no fairies in it, though; shy, winged 
things!—and had learned in turn that her 
new acquaintances were Mrs. Randolph 
Morgan, a widow, and her grand-daughter 
Clara. 

“My only grand-child,” the lady had 
said, ‘‘as her father was my only child. He 
died when Clara was a baby. They 
lived out in Arizona, but she came to live 
with me last winter when her mother died.” 

Here a girlish hand slipped over Clara’s. 

“This is a beautiful drive,” said the 
lady of the limousine in parting. ‘Every 
fall I hunt up some hilly spot, and this 
seems one of the loveliest. We’re over at 
Gle 
several weeks. We shall want to come this 
way often and shall be glad to have you 
join us again if you will.” 

“Do say you will!” exclaimed Clara with 
timid eagerness. 

They did come, many times, and many 
lovely drives Letty had with them. Occa- 
sionally the chauffeur brought Clara alone, 
and the two girls chatted and laughed the 
whole drive through, as girls do, coming 
back with the car full of goldenrod and 
wild aster and scarlet maple boughs. 

Then, one day, when October had laid 
her shining gold and blue across the har- 
vest fields of earth, Mrs. Morgan came 
alone and took Letty for a long drive. It 
was a magic day for the girl, for the lady 
made her a wonderful offer—to spend the 
winter in the city, as a sort of companion 
for Clara. 

“T don’t feel she has ever been really 
happy with me,” she explained. “I’ve 
given her a maid and teachers, but she 
seems lonely. I think she misses her mother 





The Two Brides 


By Doris Kenyon 


In her veil of filmy lace 
Flowing round her shoulders fair, 
Maiden wonder in her face, 
Orange-flowers in her hair, 
On the verge of new and strange, 
Lo! she waits the coming change. 


Bridal-clothed the orchard stands; 
Little, wandering airs of spring, 
Touching, as with fairy hands, 
Bud and leaf to blossoming, 
Hear her breathe the fragrant vows 
That shall bless with fruit her boughs. 


Oh, the sweetness of the maid! 

Oh, the bloom upon the tree! 
Happy, wistful, unafraid, 

Each fulfilling destiny, 
That, with youth and beauty crowned, 
Life may keep its ancient round. © 





Letty’s Hill of Understanding 


extravagantly. Her mother was very 
young, and they were inseparable. She’s 
a queer little thing. But you seem to have 
a rare knack with her, and she is very fond 
of you. I think, with you as a companion, 
she will have a happy winter and will grow 


away . from the past and be more like ether : 


girls.” 

One by one all Letty’s objections were 
met and overcome. Most emphatically 
the lady swept aside the one big argu- 
ment that she was needed at home and so 
just could not leave. 

“You will kill yourself working so hard’ 
there, and so steadily,” she declared» 
(Letty recalled the Don’ ts of her mother.) 
“You are too young,” Mrs. Morgan went 
on. “And the change will do you good? 
I'll either pay you a regular salary, or 
I'll dress you and give you an allowance, 
just as Clara gets—I think that will be 
better for you both. And I'll make it 
enough so you can easily hire some stout 
housekeeper who can do more than you 
can, and do it better.” 

There were many fights inside Letty her- 
self, but she was a very human young girl, 
for all her wings, and it did seem such a 
chance, such a fairy-like chance. So she 
went. Anda Mrs. Simpson took her place 
at home. That is, people said she did. 

What a fairy time that winter was for 
Letty, indeed! Such new, exciting, thrill- 
ing days! Sometimes, at first, something 
seemed lacking. 

“So many people have just bodies and 
clothes,” she wrote Millie once; ‘‘no wings. 
I miss our fairies and angels.” 

But gradually she cones to miss them, 
she was having such a good time. “It was 
only play anyway,” she reassured herself. 

Then quite suddenly in early December, 
without giving Letty even a chance for a 
visit home, Mrs. Morgan decided to winter 
on the Mediterranean. She took the two 
girls and two maids. 

The months that followed were such as 
Letty had sometimes dreamed, but had 
scarcely dared hope to realize. 

“Life is all waves and seagulls’ wings,” 
she wrote home from shipboard. 

“Life is mountains and magic and thrilly 

hours,” she wrote from the Alps. 

“Life in Italy,” she wrote later, “i 
mostly dreams come true.” 

They came back in March, and 
with the swelling of the buds on the 
red maples, Letty knew she was un- 
endurably homesick. Over and again 
she tried to arrange her return home. 
Yet always Mrs. Morgan kept her, 
or Clara needed her, week after week, 
till one day she broke into tears. 

“IT must go home,” she sobbed. 
“T can’t wait any longer.” 

So in May she went hurrying back 
over the fields of blossoming clover. 
But she carried with her another offer 
—a strange, breath-taking offer. Mrs. 
Morgan—and still more, Clara— 
wanted her to stay on there and make 
that her home. 

“Clara has been so happy since 
you’ve been here, and we both love 
you. 
home? 
were sisters and I had two grand- | 

daughters instead one. Your family? 

Why, child, you ‘re giving 
housekeeper. They'll get along 
right, probably even better. 
could do (Continued on p 


Why not let this be your own | 
As though you and Clara — 
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Just as crystals in an alum solution float about unseen until a string is let down into them, 
so are our lives until a string is let down about which our unseen gifts may form and cluster 
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By 
Lidustrarion iby 4A. °P. 


N the heart of an ancient forest in the 
uncharted wilds of western mountains 
where snow lies man-deep most of 

the year, I came upon a beautiful, 

life-size figure of a woman chiseled from a 
granite boulder. Mammoth encircling 
trees, centuries old, bent their boughs to 
it as a protectorate; far above, a patch of 
blue sky; leading to it, no path; on it, no 
name. But the squirrels had accepted it 
and were busy storing their winter nuts 
about its base. The forest had accepted 
it, closed it in, one with its eternal beauty 
and silence. 

I moved softly away as having inadver- 
tently set foot in some holy spot, but I 
could not get it out of my mind, and I 

could not let it alone. I must know the 
statue’s history. How came it there? 
_ Who did it? And why in the lost depths 
of the great mountains? Who had chosen 
so to bury his work? Out in the world 
_I made a stir about it, and at last I found 
_ the sculptor and learned the truth. It was 
“his offering to the forest, to its silence and 
repose, its beauty and fascination, but 
especially to the mystery of its unseen life. 
_ And at the same time it was an offering 
to the mystery of the unseen life in each 
_ mortal, that unseen self often kept under 
_ cover to the very end by the repressions 
= "pad inhibitions of man. 
Ever since hearing this explanation from 
ae -sculptor—who was something alto- 
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Anne Shannon 


PEOPLE all too often talk of what 

they will ‘‘make” of their chil- 
dren. Perhaps, after all, they are 
already molded beyond our power 
to change, even as the color of 
their eyes or the shape of their hands. 
What, then, if we were to give up 
fighting the design, and spend our ef- 
forts encouraging trends and talents? 
“What God hath wrought” may ap- 
ply to humanity as well as nature 


gether different out in the world, a sculptor 
only in the virgin wilderness where his soul 
bounded free of the overlay and his latent 
abilities flamed into power—I think, when 
I look at drab people going drearily about: 
What monument of beauty have you reared 
in your own secret fastness to the thrilling 
thing God meant you to be? What lies 
hidden beneath that dun-colored disguise? 
What repressed talents? What undevel- 
oped gifts? What seed that might have 
flowered into its own peculiar beauty? 
For just as surely as God set going a ma- 
chine in the Universe to create granite atom 
by atom, he set going a machine in each 
human being to create certain ends in the 
world, and failure to create these ends will 
leave him forlorn and bereft. No one was 
ever started on the short earthly way so 
poor that he was not provided with a 
special gift, an emphasized ability, and the 
impulse eternally to seek its use. 


Monroe 


Milne 


Our own, ever our own, that is the 
human craving. Our own, though not so 
good, is better for us than any other, though 
that other is of the highest rank. We can 
not take our cue from another; we must 
take it from our own selves. We mis- 
takenly carry our aspirations to recognized 
writers and painters and architects, and we 
ask, “Can I write or paint or build?””— 
when all the time no one so well as our- 
selves knows whether we can write or paint 
or build. No one in all the world, though 
his gifts lift him to the skies, can tell 
another what he can do, what potentialities 
are there, what seed lies deep buried. 

Weare each like a bow! of water in which 
a lump of alum has been dissolved: the 
crystals float about unseen until a string is 
let down into them, when all the little 
particles begin to form around it, visual- 
izing a thing of ordered beauty. So do 
our lives become when a string is let down 
into them about which our unseen gifts 
may form and cluster. 

Youth gets this keenly; it is so much 
nearer the Source. Alone the boy dreams 
his dream, and he sees his life coursing 
through it. It all seems so very simple, 
so feasible, so joyous. Then he appears 
among his elders, and they have another 
plan, the outcome of their dreaming. 
They confuse and bev 'der him: his 
dreams gets mixed with weirs; his vision 
clouds; he begins (Continued on page 128) 
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SOME time in February Mr. Hunt, 

one of the best known newspaper 
and magazine writers in America, left 
New York with a commission to get 
for the readers of Good Housekeeping 
the most important stories he could find 
anywhere outside the United States. 
Where that commission will take him, 
no one knows, but it was agreed that 
his first stop should be in Ireland, where 
after centuries of disturbance it looks 
as if the wicked may cease from troub- 
ling and the weary beat rest. The 
pictures show a street in the village of 
Kilmesan, the ruins of Ross Castle on 
the lakes of Killarney, and a street 
scene in the town of Maryborough 
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The Ireland 
Ireland Wants 


By raz er. Pa : 


It will be a jolly place to live if the women 
carry out the plans they told to Mr. Hunt 
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66 O down to the Dardanelles and 
have a talk with a little green- 
grocer girl there if you want to 
fd the real Ireland,” some 

_ friend said to me after I had been poking 

my nose about Dublin for a week or more. 

“The Dardanelles?” I questioned. 

My Irish guide smiled. “That’s the 
name we've given one of our streets here 
in Dublin where so much of the fighting 
centered. It’s a small, crooked street in 
the poor section of the city, but it’s been 

filled with romance and wild adventure. 

Come on, I'll take you down myself.” 

So down we went, and there in a narrow, 
dirty, little Dublin street I bumped 
squarely into the big story I had been 
looking for. I am tempted to call it ‘“The 
‘Little Greengrocer of the Dardanelles” 
because this young Irish girl is the New 
Treland—the Ireland of tomorrow. 

When we entered the small vegetable 
shop that she and her mother keep, she 
was busy with a customer. When she 

_had finished, she came over to us and 
warmly greeted my friend. Then she shook 
hands in a very friendly way with me. 

_ ‘Well, I suppose you are glad the war 
is over?” I began. 

‘I knew that this street and her very 
- shop had been the center of some of the 

_ most desperate guerrilla warfare conducted 


“by, the ununiformed Irish Republican 


_ soldiers against the Crown forces. 

The bright Irish smile faded from her 
tins and eyes. She looked very grave and 
solemn. ‘Then she answered rather slowly: 
fo, Lcan’t say that lam glad. We were 

so happy before the truce. We had 
é something, fine and big then—something 
Phat * was really worth doing. All of us, 
even the girls, could help a little—we 
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could hide arms or help take care 
of the poor, wounded boys or hide 
the fighters.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she went 
on eagerly: ‘“They were wonder- 
ful days. You know this little 
shop used to be chock full of 
bombs. The boys would slip in 
here and leave their revolvers 
or bombs, and I’d hide them in 
the bottom of a basket of cab- 
bages or potatoes. The Black 
and Tans used to come in here, 
too, and search all over the place 
for weapons. I remember one 
day they came in just after some 
lad had handed me half a dozen 
bombs and a pistol and I had 
dropped them in a basket of cab- 
bages like that one over there. 
And just as I had done it, in came 
the pair of Black and Tans on a 
searching party. . But I fooled 
them—I grabbed up the basket 
and shoved by them and set it on 
the bench outside. ‘Then after 
an ambush, when our soldiers 
would bomb a lorry of Black and 
Tans, the boys would slip in here 
and out through the back and 
hide. And you felt like you were 
helping in something big and 
fine, that wasn’t just work or 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 
It made you so happy and proud. 
And now it’s over, and we’ve been 
sold out by the people we trusted 
and loved.” - 

I was terribly sorry for ‘her. 
She and all the plain young peo- 
ple of Ireland had been fired with 
just the (Continued on page 143) 
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The pictures that were looked over in making 
these selections show Ireland to be a land of great 
natural beauty, full of spots to enchant the na- 
ture lover, and with ruins that speak of more 
splendid days. The picture of the Killarney 
Lakes was made at twilight, which lasts there 
until 9.30. The lower picture shows the Rose 
Window in the Muck Ross Abbey at Ellerney 
J 
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One day! It seems like a 
short space of time, and yet in 
the course of it a whole life may 
be changed and a whole new 
series of events set moving. In 
one day there came to George 
Judson love—the one love of his 
life; ambition—the one ambi- 
tion that never left him; and 
responsibility—the first of a 
heavy’ burden of responsibili- 
ties that were to keep his young 
shoulders braced to bear the 
weight of them. And that day 
George Judson was just four- 
teen years old. It happened 
like this: 

George was spading the gar- 
den. His older brother had 
accompanied his father to the 
carpentering, and his mother 
was busy with the housework. 
It was a balmy day of spring, 
and in his efforts to put off his 
task as long as possible, he 
picked up the newspaper his 
father had dropped that morn- 
ing when he tested the fitness of 
the soil for spading. His eyes 
had just lit on a cut of a queer, 
high wagon without shafts, 
when the grating of wheels on 
the path alongside the garden 
came to his ears. He went to 
the fence. There, ina blue cart 
drawn by two snow-white goats, 
was a beautiful little girl in a red 
velvet dress and big bonnet. 
She was young—about eight— 
but she appeared to George as a 
queen in a circus parade. In 
that one moment George lost 
his heart to her. 


“Ffullo, boy,” she said, in a 
condescending m manner. 
“Hullo,” said George, petri- 


fied. 
She drove on, leaving George 
to stare after her. And then, at 





“What can I do for you?” Mr. Morris asked. 


the corner of the yard, oppor- George. 
tunity came for heroism. From 
the Flannigans’ yard charged their old ‘‘Horseless carriage,” it was headed. And 


billy-goat, creating havoc in the little 
velvet queen’s well-trained team. George 
ran to the rescue, and as he ran the wagon 
upset and the goat girl rolled over and 
over on the ground. A few well-directed 
hits with a stick, hurriedly caught up, 
and the old goat was sent back to his own 
premises. ‘The little girl was picked up 
and brushed off, but the shock had fright- 
ened her. Nothing would do but that 
George must go all the way home with 
her to the big house on the hill. 

“Some day I’ll marry you,” he announced 
on the way. 

The little girl was doubtful. ‘Men that 
marries girls like me must either be very 
rich or be very wonderful,” she objected. 

“T’m going to be both,” George promised. 

He returned home to his belated spad- 
ing, and the paper again met his eyes. 
He tuxned to the cut of the strange wagon. 


there George read of its young inventor 
making his first trial trips about the city 
in this strange machine. Dropping the 
paper, he hurried off to the factory told 
of in the text, and there, sure enough, was 
the mysterious wagon and its inventor, 
Mr. King. 

In addition to being an inventor, Mr. 
King liked boys. With him George had 
his first ride in a horseless carriage, a 
shaky, backward dart of twenty feet, 
almost ending in disaster against a wall. 
And in those few moments the magic was 
wrought, and the passion for automobiles 
rooted itself forever in his heart. 

“Mr. King,’ he begged. “Don’t you 
want a boy to come and help you?” 

Mr. King liked his eagerness, and so he 
took pains to explain. “You don’t build 
these with your hands; you build them 
with your brains. You go on to school. 


“T want a job as a demonstrator,” 
“Gad!”’ ejaculated Mr. Morris, “Is there a young fellow in Detroit that doesn’t?” 


‘boy, consented with enthusias 


~~ ang 


replied 


Make college if you can—high school 
anyway. And then come to me. There'll 
be a place waiting.” a 

“Y’ll_ take the job,” said George, as 
seriously as if it was all settled. — 

Again he hurried home to his original 
purpose of spading the garden. He cut 
across lots to make better time, but as he 
reached his home, he saw, coming down the 
street, a little procession of men bearing 
his father on a rude litter. His mother 
was sobbing by his side. Terrified, he 
rushed to her. an ed 

“It’s father’s back,” she whispered. 

“Broke?” “asked the boy in an awe 
stricken gasp. 

A sob was if only answer. — 

In a few days there was a ne 
cil of ways and means. 
quit school and goto work. Jim 
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hung back. 
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“T’ll work,” he said. “ll carry papers. 
I'll bring in as much money as Jim will. 
But I won’t quit school.” 

Already his strong purpose had begun 
to crystallize. 


Chapter V 


OME years slipped along, and a 

miracle happened to the world. 

Concerned with that miracle was 
; Milton Morris. He was a man of 
fifty, with an open but rather serious 
countenance, with broad brow, with 
recessed, crow’s-footed eyes. 
_ Mr. Morris sat in his shirt-sleeves at a 
flat desk that was large, substantial, 
and scarred with much usage. It was 


; ‘littered with correspondence, with draw- 
fags and much small mechanical junk. 


ce 







“The room in which the desk was located, 


- besides some office furniture, was also’ 
- cumbered with cogs, wheels, pieces of 
_ shafting, and parts of gas engines with 


half-exposed workings. This cluttered 
office was situated on the ground floor of 


_ a rangy, two-story structure of brick and 
oe corrugated iron in Franklin Street on a 
of reaching back toward the Detroit 
S River: Across the top of this building 


as a sign in cut-out letters against a 
a sereen ¢ - wire, somewhat loppy under the 
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impact of winds and years, but which 
still lifted to the world the words: 
MILTON MORRIS—GAS ENGINES. 

But underneath the center of this 
legend had been added by means of a 
wooden sign, in black letters’ painted on 
a ground of white, the single word 
“AUTOMOBILES.” 

The automobile was the miracle which 
had now happened to the world. When 
Charlie King and George Judson shook 
hands that day, there was no such thing— 
only groping experiments with a‘ horse- 
less carriage. Now the carriage had got 
the name ‘“‘automobile’—over which peo- 
ple stumbled somewhat—but it had it; 
and its commercial manufacture had 
begun in several American cities. One 
of these was this same city. of Detroit, 
where a progressive citizen, R. E. Olds by 
name, astounded those of his fellow- 
townsmen who took note of such things 
by the manufacture and sale of four hun- 
dred and eighteen automobiles in a single 
year. 

Stories were immediately rife that Olds 
had made an amazing profit. Scores of 
men rushed into the manufacture of the 
new vehicle—some men of ideas, some 
men of energy, some men of money, all 
men with dreams of large and glittering 


_ profits. 


But Milton Morris was dif- 
ferent from all these inven- 
tors and enthusiasts and pro- 
moters. They were young men; 
he was matured. He had a 
slow, solid business in gas en- 
gines, but it never grew large 
because he was more interested 
in building machines than in 
selling them. It was because 
he was a builder that he added 
automobiles at all. An auto- 
mobile was several times more 
complicated than a gas engine; 
itchallenged his buildinginstinct. 
The result was a little spawn of 
automobiles, each an almost in- 
dividual product—a more costly 
car, but a better car, than most 
of its early rivals in that city. 

But because he was not a 
salesman, these better cars stood 
neglected on his floors, and be- 
cause they stood so neglected 
Milton Morris sat at his desk 
and frowned. Yet it was per- 
fectly characteristic that while 
he frowned, what his mind 
worked at was not a problem in 
salesmanship, but an idea half 
sketched out before him, an 
idea for taking the controls for 
his car off the dashboard and 
running them up through the 
center of the steering shaft, 
which would therefore have to 
be made hollow. 

Peering over steel - framed 
glasses with peculiar flat tops 
constructed to make peering 
over easy, he became aware of 
a young man in a blue serge suit 
and a straw hat, slightly over 
the medium height, with dark 
but luminous eyes, an olive skin, an 
arching chest, sturdy shoulders, and a 
combined air of solidity, energy, and 
smiling aggression about him. Along 
with buoyant youthfulness, the stranger 
displayed an odd commingling of mannish 
gravity and earnestness, which challenged 
closer observation. 

“T am George Judson,” 
visitor, quietly, but with the subtle, 
though perhaps unintended intimation 
that it was something to be George Judson. 
At the same time the young man smiled 
yet more broadly, thereby revealing rows 
of even, white, strong teeth. 

But Mr. Morris did not wish to be sold 
anything this afternoon. “What can I 
do for you, Mr. Judson?” he asked, a 
trifle bruskly. 

Now Mr. Morris, without knowing it 
of course, had got his question all wrong. 
He should have inquired, ‘“‘What can you 
do for me, Mr. Judson?” 

The George Judson standing here was 
himself a sort of miracle. Comparing 
him with that straddling adolescent who 
had gawped at Mr. King’s horseless car- 
riage, this young man represented as much 
the magic of evolution as the transmuta- 
tion of “a wagon without a horse’ into 
an automobile. 

To believe in this miracle one turns 
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back to that day of goat carts and velvet 
queens, of horseless wagons and lovable 
inventors, of dreams shattered by a 
father’s broken back and the stubborn 
resolve of a boy to realize his dreams in 
spite of obstacles. 

It was from that hour that the boy’s 
old-time, happy-go-lucky ways began to 
fall from him like the tattered pieces of a 
frayed and failing garment. He straight- 
ened his small back under responsibilities, 
preparing to keep the bond of words 
which he had given. Yet the ensuing 
two years proved very hard on the stricken 
family, mostly because the elder brother, 
Jim, failed it so completely. 

But fortunately, as Jim brought home 
less and less, George Judson brought 
home more and more. ‘This was possible 
because, every day when the afternoon 
paper route was carried, he went on the 
street with papers under his arm to sell, 
and the spring of 1898 was a great year 
for a newsboy. Cuba was a daily source 
of sensations. At length the Maine was 
blown up, and swiftly the scare-heads of 
war became thrilling facts. 

George sold out edition after edition. 
He read the news, of course, and felt a 
great pride in his country. In his boyish 
heart he longed to have been storming up 
San Juan Hill with the Colonel of the 
Rough Riders, but the regret he felt over 
an involuntary absence from those stirring 
scenes of battle was compensated in a 
measure by the joy and pride he felt in 
going home each night to his mother with 
pockets jingling full of nickels, dimes, and 
quarters. On the 4th of July, 1898, the 
events of that day being big in news value, 
he put another boy on to carry his route 
for him and took the whole afternoon for 
salesmanship. He made double the usual 
amount of money and got the first glimpse 
of a new business idea. From that day 
he never carried another afternoon route. 
He sublet the job and established himself 
on a Jefferson Avenue corner, 


O maintain himself here, he had some- 

times to fight. In business matters his 
brain was keen. His temper was quick 
as a flash. His fists were quicker. And 
yet he was no brawler—no_bull-dozer. 
He was fair—fair to the smaller boys, 
whereat they rallied round him and bought 
their papers through him. He gave them 
their rights, but he fought tenaciously 
against the older fellows for his rights. 
Presently he had a little stand from be- 
hind which he handled his papers. The 
stand enlarged. He added a few maga- 
zines, and then a few more. ‘The stand 
became a hole in the wall, and he added 
a whole line of magazines. 

Then one day George tried an experi- 
ment. He employed a broken-down Civil 
War veteran, ambitionless but faithful 
and honest, to keep the stand open all 
day while the boy was himself in school. 
This was an enlarging glimpse of that idea 
which had come to him when he farmed 
out his afternoon paper route. While 
he studied, an old man and a six-foot 
wooden shelf with a two-dollar cotton 
awning over it made him as much money 
as he had made in the three after-school 
hours in which he had been accustomed to 
prosecute his business so energetically, 
and George was greatly excited by the 
possibilities revealed. He explained the 
principle to his brother Jim, now 
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eighteen-year-old, sly, furtive, over-sophis- 
ticated, but still his brother, whom George 
continued to hope the best for, even 
against his better judgment. He empha- 
sized this belief by setting Jim up in 
another stand, the duplicate of the first, 
and located two blocks distant on Griswold 
Street. But Jim absconded at the end 
of the first week with some seventy-two 
dollars of the little news-stand’s funds. 
For George to lose a dime in these days 
was like losing a drop of heart’s blood, 
but he gritted his teeth and never told 
his father and mother why it was that 
Jim did not come home at all now, or, 
indeed, that he had departed from the city. 


ET this final defection of his brother 

was a discouraging blow to struggling 
youth. It hurt George while it hardened 
him. His life was now all strain and 
struggle anyway; up betimes each morn- 
ing to carry his paper route, then came 
next an hour on the news-stand, at the 
end of which he set old Nick Cross going 
for the day and made hasty strides to 


* school and the lessons that he somehow 


found time to con half-way at least. In 
the after-school hours there was no play 
for him. He hurried to the news-stand 
once more to take that keen chase for 
nickels, dimes, pennies that continued 
till seven or later in the evening. Arrived 
at home he was accustomed to smile and 
kiss his mother, force a cheery “Hello, 
Dad! How’s it been?” for his father, 
press on him some beguiling magazine, 
and then, after bolting food he was too 
weary to enjoy, his school-books dis- 
placed the dishes on the table before him. 
But this study was seldom finished. Usu- 
ally it merely ended with the youth’s face 
down and fast asleep upon an open 
page. 

“Tt’s too much—too much for you, 
Sonny!” his mother would urge, almost 
weeping as she roused and dragged him 
off to bed. 

“No! No!” George would protest, 
shamefaced. “I wasn’t asleep—honest. 
I got through and just laid down my head 
for a minute.” 

The boy was tired, dog-tired all the 
time, and yet there was a compensating 
thrill to it all—if he could just hold out. 
He was getting an education; he was 
supporting his parents; he was learning 
wonderful lessons not taught in school, 
and opportunity, the whole wide field of 
business and opportunity, was opening 
before him most astonishingly. Take, 
for instance, the case of Tony Colombo— 
Tony who kept the bootblack stand next 
door to George, with four chairs operated 
by himself and one assistant. Tony one 
day got into trouble with the officers of 
the law over a matter of no concern to this 
narrative and had immediate necessity 
for $200, with also the prospect that he 
might not be able to give his personal 
attention to business duties for some 
months to come. Tony told his mis-: 
fortune to the bustling young chap who 
owned the news-stand, casually and not 
hopefully. 

“Too bad,” sympathized George. ‘Too 
bad, old man!” and considered the incident 
a closed one. But later, watching the 
number of patrons who climbed up in 
Tony’s chairs, and computing the total 
of the dimes they left each day in Tony’s 
cash drawer, he began to scent an oppor- 


tunity. The chairs, the brushes, the 
bench, the whole outfit, could have been 
duplicated for $40. The balance of the 
$200 Tony demanded was his valuation 
on good will, on the steady stream of 
patrons, and George had been in business 
long enough to know that this stream of 
patrons was the difference between success 
and failure. He estimated the stream 
and decided it was worth the money— 
provided one had the money. 

Now it happened that George had ob- 
served quite early this important fact— 
that the most flourishing tree of prosperity 


has its beginning in a very small plant 


and that while this plant is small it may be 
bought for very little, but that little must 
usually be cash. That he might be ready 
when such an opportunity knocked at 
his door, George had enjoined upon him- 
self the habit of a cash reserve. At first 
it used to be only fifty cents to buy the 
morrow’s stock of papers with, but it 
grew larger; and all the while George 
was taking care of the folks at home quite 
generously, he was skimping and almost 
cheating himself to increase day by day 
this cash reserve. This afternoon, count- 
ing up, his cash reserve totaled $190. 

From the day’s take-in he added another 
ten dollars and laid the whole in Tony 
Colombo’s surprised and grateful hand— 
after Tony and George had together 
evolved a bill of sale, to which the seller 
affixed his scrawling signature. 

The next day, with another assistant 


in Tony’s place and the first man raised — 


to a sort of foreman, George Judson at 
school—and making an excursion into the 
literature of the Elizabethan period— 
was distracted by glowing reflections that 
besides old Nick Cross selling papers and 
magazines, two pairs of swarthy hands 
were shining shoes for fis customers and 
ringing up dimes in the cash-drawer. 
He got a rare thrill out of this and knew 
that he was becoming a magnate upon a 
small scale. * 


Be there were always happening things 
to prevent him from feeling pluto- 
cratic—to remind him that his necessities 
still exceeded his rewards. As, for instance, 
on the very evening of his acquisition of the 
boot-black stand, Doctor Denman, while 
making a family rather than a sick-call 
upon the Judsons, had ventured the remark 
that some wonderful things were beginning 
to be done with spines now. He dropped 
the hint that some months for Malachi 
in the surgical ward of a great hospital, 
with the attentions of a certain eminent 
specialist and the use of some newly 
contrived and very expensive apparatus, 
might work a great improvement in the 
afflicted man’s condition. 
There was general talk and nothing 
decided. But the next day George called 
on the physician in his office. 


“Say, Doc, what will it cost?” he asked , 


eagerly_—and anxiously. 

Doctor Denman was thoughtful, wiping 
his glasses and staring out the window. 
“Figuring the lowest possible, and with 


the specialist cutting seventy-five percent 


off his fee, about $1200.” 

“Twelve—twelve hundred!” gasped 
George hollowly. ‘Twelve hundred _ iS 
traqate” 

“To try it—hospital bills and all.” pe 

“And it may not help?” 


“It may not.” (Continued on poe) ; 
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Here is your chance to find out 


What the Doctors Think of Booze 
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elise. De of prohibition has many 
angles. seems quite different, 
when looked at es an Anti-Saloon Leaguer, 
from what is seen by a bootlegger. The 
layman who believes in obedience to law 
has one point of view, and the layman who 
loves his liquor better than his country, 
quite another. The plain citizen may look 
at it from the economic side, while the 
practising physician sees simply a problem 
connected with the public health. 

It is from this point of view that this 
article is written. Is whisky a medicine? 
Is brandy a tonic? Is alcohol a stimulant? 
These are medical questions. One thing 
is quite certain, and that is that the article 
produced by the ordinary home-made still 
or mixed in a bootlegger’s laboratory has 
very intimate relations to the public health. 
The papers contain numerous accounts of 
fatalities due to the illegal possession and 
use of various intoxicants. If the patient 
is not killed, he is likely to be made blind, 
for wood alcohol is not an uncommon con- 
stituent of bootlegging booze. On the 
other hand, if- whisky is a medicine, it 
should be safeguarded, as to 
its purity and quality, under 
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of the disease for which it was prescribed, 
or any benefit which might have come from 
it by strictly prescriptional use. 

The law provides safeguards which are 
strengthened by the regulations of the 
enforcing bureau to secure, as fully as 
possible, the use of an alcoholic beverage 
for purely remedial purposes. It imposes 
upon both the physician and druggist 
onerous regulations. The druggist par- 
ticularly becomes a retail liquor dealer, a 
classification which he naturally resents. 
The physician becomes a general distribu- 
tor of alcoholic beverages for medicinal 
purposes, but in doing this he assumes a 
responsibility which is at times intolerable 
and which frequently may involve him 
in legal entanglements. Thus, the two 
learned professions selected to distribute 
alcoholic medicinal beverages labor under 
peculiar disadvantages. 

I called attention to this matter in my 
address as retiring President of the United 
States Pharmacopoeial Convention, which 
had for its purpose the making of the 
Ninth Revised Edition of the Pharma- 





the Food and Drugs Act, and 
no substitute or imitation 
thereof should be permitted. 

A few years ago the great 
question before the public 
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copoeia between the years 1910 and 1920. 
The number of prescriptions which the 
physician may write is strictly limited for 
a definite period. It is now required that 
no physician should write more than one 
hundred prescriptions in three months. 
If, however, alcoholic beverages are really 
medicines, it seems unwise and perhaps 
illegal, to restrict the number of prescrip- 
tions which a physician should write. A 
medicine is a medicine, whether needed for 
one hundred or one thousand people in 
any given period of time. Thus, the phar- 
macist, who is the only legal dispenser of 
these medicines, is classed as a retail liquor 
dealer on the one hand, and the physician 
who writes the prescriptions on the other 
hand is limited to the number of patients 
he may have. Both these conditions are 
highly objectionable to many members of 
the two professions engaged in this work. 
In my address I said: 

“T do not believe that any reputable 
physician or pharmacist will fancy going 
into the business of retailing liquor. They 
are not compelled to do so, and it is my 
opinion that large numbers 
of them will refuse to do so. 
We can not shut our eyes to 
the fact that in every pro- 
fession, no matter how hon- | 
orable, there are those who, 
for the sake of gain, may be | 


and the courts was, “‘What 
is whisky?” Today the 
problem seems to be, ‘“‘Where 
is whisky?” It requires 
neither a layman, a physi- 
cian, nor a lawyer to realize 
that a beverage that was 
once in such common use as 
whisky or alcohol in any bey- 
erage form, whether distilled 
or undistilled, presents a 
problem of the greatest diffi- 
culty when it is sought to use 
it as a medicine, to prevent 
its being used as a beverage. 

When the physician writes 
his prescription and the 
druggist fills that prescrip- 
tion with a pint or quart of 
beverage alcoholic liquor, the 
law loses control. It would 
hardly be possible to follow 
that alcoholic beverage into 
the home and see that it was 
used specifically and only for 
medicinal purposes. The 
moment it goes into the 
patieht’s possession, he is 
likely to do with it as he 
pleases. To be sure, one 
prescription would not go 
very far for convivial pur- 
poses, but it might speedily 
disappear without thought 
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has rendered a great public service 
in presenting here the conclusions 
of the medical profession regarding 
the value of alcoholic liquors as 
medicine. ‘There was recently a 
great hue and cry in support of a 
ruling that beer could be prescribed 
for medicinal purposes, and only 
the speedy intervention of Congress 
stopped a flood of it from being re- 
leased. Dr. Wiley, who shows how 
that intervention met the approval 
of a great majority of the doctors, 
has lived to be nearly 78 without 
finding any use for intoxicants. If 
his record appeals to you, why not 
join the League for Longer Life and 
profit by his advice? Send him—at 
the Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.—a-: stamped, addressed en- 


_velop for a copy of his questionnaire 











willing to bring discredit to 
the profession. Fortunately, 
the number of such persons 
in medicine and pharmacy is 
very few, but these few may 
bring criticism which the 
more honorable members of 
that profession do not crave 
and would greatly regret. 
We have had large experi- 
ence in the last few years. 
with profiteering in every 
quarter; shall we now have 
to face profiteering in ne 
scriptions?” 

How true these statements 
were is shown in the follow- 
ing data. For sounding this 
note of warning, which I did 
in good faith and believing it 
would be a protection to 
both professions, I was 
charged with unprofessional 
conduct before the Medical 
Society of the District of 
Columbia and: had to face a 
trial before its Board of Cen- | 
sors. The trial, 1am happy 
to say, was of short duration. 
It appeared at the trial that 
the charges were made on a 


newspaper account of what . } 


(Continued on page I 32). 
Question-Box is on pag 
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Bre Cottacc in the Country 


HE prospects for a summer outing 

were not very bright, when a 

chance newspaper offered a solu- 

tion of our difficulties. In the 
paper was an advertisement which read: 
“For sale, a cottage by the sea; six rooms; 
running water; $500.” 

This sounded a bit improbable, yet we 
lost no time in looking up 
the advertiser. From this 
lady we learned that- the 
cottage was “somewhere in 
Maine,” that it was plainly 
furnished, and although 
somewhat out of repair, was 
quite. livable. We looked 
upon this in the light of 
an investment and without 
hesitation closed the deal, 
thrilled with pleasure at the 
prospect of owning a sum- 


Deke lee atl nes 


mer home in the land of pines and firs. 

A pleasant ride from-the boat landing 
brought us to our new possession. We 
ran joyfully up the path to a little, white 
cottage with green blinds, tucked in among 
the trees on the brow of a hill overlooking 
the sparkling bay. Entering, we found a 
promising but rather disorderly interior. 
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The porch of our little house was 
made livable with painted chairs 
and table, a gay hammock, and 
a wealth of flowers, as at left 


Rich, yellow-cream walls transformed 
the living-room at top of page. 
The keynote of the room at right 
was the antique, painted chest 





The furniture was odds and ends from the 
owner’s city house, and as soon as our tour 
of inspection was completed, we settled 
down for the summer, studying how to 
transform our homely equipment into 
something more nearly resembling up-to- 
date standards of artistic interior deco- 
ration, and how to achieve this ambitious 
result with our own hands 
and at little or no expense. 

The walls and ceilings 
throughout were the natural 
wood seasoned to a dead 
brown; the floors downstairs 
were painted drab; the fur- 
niture was of no particu- 
lar color. ‘The whole place 
needed a cheerful touch, 
and we decided to begin 
with the walls. In the near- 
est (Continued on page 96) 
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Strongly reminis- 
cent of the En- 
glish Yorkshire 
chairs are these 
two from Spain 
with their rows 
of slender  spin- 
dles and carved 
frames. Chip carv- 
ing was a favorite 
device of Spanish 
cabinet makers 
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The chest was the 
one indispensable 
piece of furniture 
in Italy and Spain, 
and upon it was 
lavished the ut- 
most skill of the 
wood - carver and 
painter, as in the 
historic Spanish 
example illus- 
trated at left 


Spanish and Italian Influence in America—Lesson, Xie 


N his monumental work on the history 
of furniture, Edwin Foley introduces 
the subject of the Italian Renaissance 
in the following words: ‘‘From time 

to time the formative arts, stirred by and 
voicing the aspirations of their day, flower 
into some new phase of beauty, to be 
nurtured in its native soil, and thence 
transplanted to other lands, whose national 
characteristics evolve variants of the type. 
Such a response to the time-spirit was the 
intellectual and artistic movement known 
as the Renaissance, that great revival or 
rebirth of interest in, and of insight into, 
Art, Letters, and Life.” 

Spreading first from Italy to France, 
then to Germany and to Spain, and last 
of all to England, the Renaissance spirit 
gradually gained ascendency until in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies it largely dominated the creative 
art-expression of the entire civilized world. 

Each of the great periods of noteworthy 
achievement in the decorative arts has 
been one in which there was a return to 
the fountainhead of classic inspiration. 
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This was the case with the Renaissance, 
the Louis XVI, and the Georgian periods, 
and it is encouraging to note in America 
today a strong revival of interest in classic 
forms and traditions, particularly those 
pertaining to the Italian Renaissance and 
its contemporary expression in Spain. 

An adequate treatment of so vast a 
subject as Renaissance furnishings would 
require volumes, but it is possible at least 
to offer a few facts for the guidance of 
modern home-makers, and to point out 
certain pitfalls which menace the unwary. 

First of all, the character of the interiors 
for which Italian Renaissance furnishings 
were designed should be clearly compre- 
hended by those who wish to introduce such 
furnishings into modern American homes. 
Lack of knowledge of the conditions of 
life in the period which witnessed the 
evolution of this richly decorative style, 
and the manner in which it was meant to 
be employed, has led to numerous blunders, 
with the result that it is not uncommon to 
find the tiny rooms of modern cottages and 


villas crowded with huge Renaissance adap- 


A simple Italian table is shown below. 


chairs evolved from the ancient folding stool 





tations of originals whose bulky proportions 
prove them to have beén designed for the 
princely apartments of the wealthy, and not 
the more modest homes of ordinary folk. 

The rooms of Italian houses were either 
austerely plain or excessively ornate. In 
the first case, an unrelieved background of 
plain walls necessitated the relief of richly 
designed furniture, and at the same time 
supplied an unobtrusive background which 
materially increased its effectiveness. In 
the second case, the enrichment of the 
walls and ceilings with panels, frescoes, 
carving and gilding, demanded that the 
furniture be of a massive and ornate 
character in harmony with that of its 
background. This intensely decorative 
quality made restraint essential in the 
furnishing of a room. An elaborately 
carved chest, or wall table, an exquisitely 
painted or inlaid cabinet, required plenty 
of space for adequate display. Hence to 
the average American, accustomed to 
overcrowded and overdecorated interiors, 


an Italian room would doubtless appear 
bare and sparsely furnished until the 
r { / : s ; 
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tion and balance. 


_ priate place is in a wall 


- used as dining chairs in 
_ connection with an Ital- 
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_ This typical Seana table 
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principle underlying the choice and ar- 
rangement was disclosed. 

The pieces of Italian and Spanish furni- 
ture of chief interest to the modern house- 
holder are chests, tables, and chairs. In 
the early years of the Renaissance, chests 
were still the commonest and most im- 
portant articles of domestic furnishing, 
serving the purpose of seats as well as of 
storage receptacles for the family belong- 
ings and the bride’s trousseau. Such 
chests were frequently a mass of intricate 

_ carving, and in many cases painted decora- 
tion increased their richness, as in the 
historic Spanish chest at 
the top of page 42, the 
exterior of which is dec- 
orated with punch work, 
depicting, among other 
things, the winged and 
crowned figures of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, 
while upon the interior 
of the lid is an elaborate 
painting which represents 
the arrival of the Bur- 
gundian King following 
Tsabella’s death. 

The principal types 
of Italian Renaissance 
chairs were three in num- 
ber. The most stately 
was the rectangular form 
illustrated at the top of 
this page, whose beauty 
lay in its perfect propor- 

This 
style of chair was too 
heavy to be readily 
moved, and was designed 
to stand against the wall; 
hence its most appro- 


group in the hall or 
library. Side chairs of 
_ this style are occasionally 


jan refectory table, but 
should be constructed on 


-smaller scale than those 


has splayed supports and 
-§$-shaped iron. braces 
eure... : 


Typical of Italy are the velvet-covered chairs at 
the extreme right and left. 
is a gracefully ornate, painted Venetian chair 


The vargueno cabinet with its traditional stand 
and delicate carving is distinctly Spanish, as is 
the stately walnut and cane armchair at the left 


intended to remain immovably placed 
against the wall. 

The second type of chair was evolved 
from the ancient folding stool. The earlier 
forms had iron frames decorated with 
bronze balls. Later forms had _ carved 
wood frames and were upholstered first 
with leather, and then in an increasingly 
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At the right below 
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elaborate manner with rich velvets or 
tapestries adorned with fringes-and tassels. 
Two chairs of this style, known locally as 
Dante chairs, may be seen at the bottom 
of the opposite page. - 

Still another common type was. the 
stool-chair, one form of which was made 
by merely adding a back to the three- 
legged Gothic stool, while in a second the 
seat rested on two shaped and elaborate- 
ly carved supports which took the places 
of the customary legs. 

In a class by themselves were the Vene- 
tian chairs, profusely carved, painted, and 
gilded, in some of which 
it is easy to trace an 
affinity to the Louis XV 
period, and in others to 
that of Queen Anne. A 
fairly conservative ex- 
ample, which would not 
appear over-ornate in a 
modern drawing-room, is 
shown in the center right 
at the top of the page. 

Spanish chairs, too, 
were of many varieties. 
At the top of the page 
is a walnut and cane 
armchair which repre- 
sents a type of special 
interest because of its 
obvious relationship to 
the William and Mary 
transition in England. 
The scroll feet and strong 
swirl at the termination 
of the arms are typical- 
ly Spanish, although the 
former, popularly known 
as the ‘Spanish foot,” is 
in reality of Portuguese 
origin. The caning of 
furniture also was first 
developed in Portugal as 
a result of the Portu- 
guese possessions in Goa, 
India, from which country 
the cane was imported. 

Less formal in char- 
acter were the so-called 
(Continued on page 172) 


The Spanish Catalan 

chairs shown at left are of 

a rare 17th century type 
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eA Handful of Moonlight 


By Gertrude 


N a jazzing generation, Clotilda Farr 
was as fond of the dance as any. 
Her coming-out tea garnered its crop 
of eligibles. She had her quota of 

flowers, sweets, calls, and proposals. She 
drew a natural enjoyment from the shower 
of entrancing frocks which wooing-time 
brought her—a good deal of brown in the 
fabrics because of her clay-colored eyes, 
molten shades to match her near-gold 
hair, clinging stuffs to her slimness, flow- 
ered materials for her youth. Yet Clotilda 
was a shadé dreamier, a trifle more aloof, 
than many girls of her set, to whom a 
cigarette and its smoke-moon were 
sufficient to start a flirtation off zippily. 
Clo had been reared for the marriage-mart 
by a grandmother charming enough to 
inspire imitation rather than elimination. 
She was true to her pattern—accomplish- 
ments balanced to meet every requisite of 
the age yet not to outrun it, at modern 
speed. 

Speed, the search for something, the 
desire to dance, dress, live, and love in a 
new way, are in the air. Some of our 
maids are shockingly bold. While some— 
like Clo Farr—are shy of love, and out- 
wardly disdainful of the nice young men 
who come wooing with their worldly goods 
in one hand and the social register in the 


other. Their half-sophisticated disdain 
makes them resemble little coquettes 
carved in ivory. How is any normal 


young man to know. that—jazz-jade or 
ivory—they nurture the-old, old wish to 
be wooed as a leaf is wooed by the wind, 
blown about, tossed high, tossed low, 
swept up.and away? 

There seemed scant winds of chance in 
Clotilda’s regulated existence. Each sea- 
son was. like the swing of a delightfully 
methodical pendulum; the winter months 
divided between New York and Florida, 
springtime in the Berkshires, summer in 
rural England—with every year or two 
a winter in Naples, famed for blue skies 


and waters, and moons. All in due 
routine! 
It was the year for Naples. Clotilda 


was having flowery fittings of a morning 
in the sewing-room, and Clo was filling 
the mouth of the modiste with pins by 
alternate shrugs! It was not that she 
disliked the prospect of the South Italian 
seaport. It was simply that she was pro- 
voked because her most persistent suitor 
had proposed again last evening, and it 
pleased her now to provoke an onlooking 
grandmother who considered the line of a 
frock all-important. 

“After all, what does it matter?” 
voiced Clo before the duplex fitting 
mirrors. 

Her pene a in breakfast sacque of 
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S it true—as Gertrude Brooke 

Hamilton-claims—that shy or bold, 
all maids nurture “‘the old, old wish to 
be wooed as a leaf is wooed by the 
wind, blown about, tossed high, 
tossed low, swept up and away’’? 
Certainly the dainty heroine in white 
and silver proved difficult till her 
suitor joined hands with the moon- 
light of Naples to sweep her from her 
reluctance into the whirl of life and 
love. Believe it or not, this story may 
hint a sly doubt to your reasoning 


lavender and old lace, shook a chiding 
finger at the exquisite, half-draped figure 
of alien youth. _ She spoke to the modiste: 

“A little more to the left; no, no, not 
any fulness! A young girl looks her best 
in simple lines.” 

The modiste worked with experienced 
fingers. 

Clo surv eyed her mirrored reflection 
coolly. ‘A paper pattern, cut to please!” 
she said aloud. 

Mrs. Farr was equable as the tints of her 
morning sacque. ‘‘We must abide by what 
the shears of Fate clip out for us, Clo.” 

“And if we do not?” frowned the young 
girl. 

“My good child,” with a note of aus- 
terity in the ripe voice, “‘nothing is more 
easily torn than a pattern, nothing harder 
to piece together again. And remember, 
my dear, an eligible male has a pattern in 
his imagination, when seeking a mate.” 

The slight shoulder devastated a simple 
line in the frock. 

Rising to pat the fractious shoulder, 
Mrs. Farr pinched her granddaughter’s 
cheek. “I see by your mood that young 
Rufus Gannaway has popped the question 
once more. The scamp! Yourre a little 
goose not to snap him up. He is entirely 
desirable.” 

A tinge of color warmed Clotilda’s ex- 
quisite face. 

Her grandmother laughed, well pleased. 
“Rufus has promised to drink tea with me 
this afternoon. I shall tell him of your 
pink cheeks.” 

Clo stepped out of a chiffon model and 
into a white terrace frock with gold-and- 
silver traceries. “Must I marry at all, 
grandmamma?”’ in idle cogitation. 

“T fear you are fashioned for that end, 
my lovely child.” 

“Sometimes I do not think I am,” 
calmly. 

“Shoo! My love, even the tips of your 
ears are pink.” 

Mrs. Farr, in her regal way, sailed from 
the sewing-room. Clo, following custom, 
resigned herself to the modiste and the 
mirrors. 


Hamilton 


Young Gannaway came to drink tea 
with Mrs. Farr that afternoon. He was 
a likable youth in the first round of life. 
He possessed an agreeable voice, an at- 
tractive way of. talking and moving, 
health allied with fine teeth and a good 
smile. Mrs. Farr particularly liked him 
for the twinkle Clo could bring to his level, 
gray eyes. 

“What was her reason for rejecting you 
last night?” she asked, pouring ta grace- 
fully. 

Rufus tried to laugh. 
logical reason.” 

“These modern girls are apt to be 
illogical—but patience, my dear Rufe. 


“She haa no 


The sun and the moon haven’t changed ~ 


in their orbit. And most courtships have 
persistence on one side or the other.” 

But Gannaway drank his tea without 
much zest. ‘‘She’s elusive,’ he remarked 
at length. He added ruefully: “I hoped 
to win through before you ‘sailed. But 
she gives me no hope.” 

Her grandmother refilled a ‘cup with 
fragrant brew. “Follow us to Naples,” 
she suggested in her mellow way. 

“Thank you,” he said with a Jover’s 
humility. 

Then young Gannaway came to his feet, 
light on his face—Clotilda, all in. brown 
fur; was coming. the length of the room. 
The cold weather had vivified her coloring. 
She held a smooth muff between her 
hands. 

Her gloved fingers greeted Gannaway. 
He had sent her violets that ieeune 
despite his rebuff. 

“They were double-leafed and gorgeous,” 
she said of the flowers. | oe. 

“You'll soon be in a we 





with her muff and fur ulster. 
Naples,” she nodded. 
forget pomp and ceremony.” 
“And old friends?” He gave gra ap: 
of tea. 
“And 


> Let 


the eternal marriage talk” 


_ shrugged the lovely Clo. 


Mrs. Farr left them to finish 1 the tea 
hour together. 

Their converse was smoothed be her 
ability to flirt superficially, and roughened . 
by his inability to hide ardors that. es 
long since outstepped flirtation. Wh 
he rose to leave, Clotilda gave | 
hand with a light word which i 
she might not see him again 
return from abroad. Rufus, o 
fingers that did not — in f 










Naps = con as she. 
In Naples, one may eee ad 


ee 


“Where one may . 





At length Clo said, ‘“‘I am sorry I must refuse your hand in marriage.”’ 


shadowy water-image in the pool. 


No surf breaks upon the shores of the bay, 
no roar echoes from the hills and rocks 
that sweep to Capri, no rumble disturbs 
the distant slopes of Vesuvius; the rippling 
waters mirror castellated heights, stair- 
canyons, ruins, huddles of fishing huts, and 


a populace notoriously beautiful. In the 
mammoth basin of the bay loaf fish 
iridescent as the lazy undertow, as the soft 
sunlight and softer moonlight. One may 


“Reject me looking at me, dear,’ 


dream, in Naples, of what life might be 
were it less patterned. Love as it should 


> 


His eyes had gone to her 
Rufus suggested quietly 


the girl’s hand brown as the boy’s, her feet 
as bare, her voice gay as his; crying their 


be, life as it might be, creep close to even wares along the wide spaces of the Via 


a crystallized young heart—drifting in 
Naples. 

Clotilda closed a book of love verses on a 
balcony of their villa, to look down at a 
pair of fish-venders passing below with 
their shimmering quarry. They were 
carrying the basket of fish between them, 


Caracciolo. 

She watched the brown-skinned pair long 
as she could see them. Their melodious 
vender cry was rendered lazier by distance. 
The tinkle of a donkey bell sounded from 
somewhere. A deeper bell sounded the 


hour. The sun had passed its zenith and 
45 
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was traversing a cloudless western sky, a 
sky so radiant that a white wafer-moon 
was discernible against the blue ether. 
Later the moon would be brilliant over 
the ancient seaport. Clo opened the love 
verses again. 

“May I come up?” said a familiar voice 
below her balcony. 

Eyes of gray color shot with the gold 
rays of an Italian sun looked down on 
young Rufus: Gannaway. Clo held her 
book open between ivory-tinted hands. 
Her eyes widened slightly. 

“Of course you may,” 
coloring a bit suddenly. 

Rufus came up the balcony steps. 

She gave him her hands. ‘“Grand- 
mamma will be surprised. When did you 
come?” 

“But -you—are you surprised?” He 
overdid. the question, confronting her with 
an ardor familiar as his voice. There was 
no concealing the uprush of emotion in his 
face. Its ebbing, as he stood looking at 
her with the late afternoon sunshine 
slanting over her, lent him an air of 
transient hopelessness—the love-look. 

Clotilda sighed. ‘‘No,” she said, look- 
ing out to the bay. 

He took the book from her hand. 
“Vou’re glad to see me?” 


she laughed, 


“Ves.” Her eyes remained on the 
sparkling waters. 

“But not overwhelmingly so,” he 
remarked with verity. 

“Sit down,” she laughed; “grandmamma 


will be so pleased.” 


SILENCE not entirely harmonious 

robbed the balcony of its dreamy 
peace. Clo put a cushion of radium blue 
behind her head. Gannaway sat on a rail 
of the balcony. They talked rather punc- 
tiliously of home, and Neapolitan terrace- 
tattle, of the latest books and fashions, of 
politics, even of that first-aid to all dis- 
jointed lovers, the weather. 

The sun was making a wide path of 
light on the bay when Mrs. Farr’s cordial 
greeting broke in on them. “‘Rufe! You 
young scamp!” 

Her grandmother was more pleased than 
surprised. She sat beside Clotilda .and 
pinched her cheek. Her smile at their 
caller from across the seas was charmingly 
cognizant of the cool cheeks and the hot 
ones. “Stay and dine with us, Rufe,” 
was her suggestion. 

“Thanks,” said young Gannaway, gray 
eyes seaward. 

He remained to dine with the Farrs. 
At table, through the long, open windows, 
they saw the sun set; watched the mingling 
and intermingling of colors that only an 
Italian sky can display. From minute to 
minute, almost second to second, the 
variegated hues shifted above the mirror- 


ing bay; gradually bay and sky were lost ° 


in a sea of luminous blue shading off into 
a pale ultramarine, such as might be the 
effect of evening mists gathering over 
Paradise. The moon was less a white 
wafer than a burnished platter. The 
night would be softly resplendent. 
Clotilda was guilty of being gracefully 
rude before the coffee-cups were quite cold. 
She withdrew—to walk alone on a terrace 
overlooking the Via Caracciolo, where now 
and then a rolling motorcar, a loitering 
pedestrian, a homing fish-monger, denoted 
the hour; behind the promenade the dusky 


A Handful of Moonlight 


city straggling downward, a blue blur of 
houses and streets, black canyons of stone 
stairs and narrow alleys already faintly 
silvered by the brightening moon. 

Gannaway and her grandmother could 
see Clotilda from where they sat. The 
pretty chit was wearing her frock with 
traceries of gold and silver. She was shod 
in white satin, with buckles that shone as 
she walked. Her hair was piled high on 
her head, a molten cascade. Her hands 
were ringless. 


“Go to her now, Rufe,”’ said Mrs. Farr . 


tenderly. 

He rose to his goodly height. ‘“Thanks.” 

“Luck to you, Rufe. You know what 
T think of you, scamp.”’ 

He pressed her ringed old hand, laughed, 
and went to the terrace to join Clotilda. 


T WAS on the south side of the terrace 

that he asked her again to marry him. 
“No.” Clo said quite lucidly. 

A turn of the terrace led them to a 
sunken garden. Here the blues had a 
tinge of purple, shadows in the grottoes 
and on the gleaming statuettes and 
central fountain. They stopped by one 
of the marble seats. 

“T love you,” said Rufus. 

“Do you?” with a shade of mockery. 

“T love you helplessly, hopelessly! ” 

“Vou do?” half sorry. 

They sat down. The spray of the 
fountain was leaping and falling with 
rhythmic sound and motion. Overhead, 
in the circle of sky visible, the stars were 
drowned as they came out by a larger 
illumination. The sunken garden was full 
of lights and shadows, lacy, tremulous, 
lovely. 

“An evening patterned for lovers!’ Clo 
half laughed. 

He turned then to catch her hand and 
look directly into her face. ‘‘You fool me, 
Clotilda!—you care for me!” 

Her hands were light in his. Her 
cadence was shallow. ‘Do you believe I 
could care for anyone very much?” 

He folded the hands, white fingers 
against white fingers. . ‘“You’re too ideal 
to indulge in sophistry.” 

Clo withdrew her hands. “A pattern 
of naiveté?” The tilt of her chin was 
delicately mutinous. “Not I!” 

The look he turned on her lightened his 
face—Clotilda was so perfected that her 
ebullitions were no more irregular than 
the spray splashing into the restricted 
fountain basin. He lapsed into the silence 
of a worshipful mood. 

She put out-a hand to the fountain and 
caught some of the spray. It clung to her 
fingers, decking them with gems. She 
sat motionless; the buckles of her shoes 
prismatic as her fingers, shoulders white as 
the marble seat, lips chiseled. 

The moonlight was beginning to dapple 
the fountain. The blues of nightfall were 
dissolving into silver everywhere. 

At length, Clo said—levelly, “I am sorry 
I must refuse your hand in marriage.” 

His eyes had gone to her shadowy water- 
image in the pool at the base of the foun- 
tain. They came back to her. “Reject 
me looking at me, dear,” he suggested 
quietly. 

A flush set her face sparkling. She took 
refuge in the quick tongue of a flowery 
country. “Che sard, sara,” rising. 

They stood by the fountain. The rise 
















































and fall of the spray was incessant, cool as 
the fall and rise of Clo’s slight breast. — 
Fresh odors blew down into the gardens 
from some courtyard sweet with a variety 
of blooms. The statuettes cast distinct 
shadows. The night made for love was 
falling over Naples. 

“Tell me why you won’t marry hee he 
said, low-voiced. 

She stooped to cup some water in her 
palms. “You truly care?” 

“Yes.” 

She blew the water back to the bowl. 
“A caring patterned by a line of wooing 
forefathers!” Her nostrils were widened 
by a whiff of the moisture. ‘If you could 
woo me in some new way, without rule or 
etiquette—” inaudibly. 

She turned from him and, limned against 
the crumbling stone, stretched her arms 
wide with a gesture graceful enough to fall. 
short of any crudity. Her cadence rose ~ 
above the play of the very old fountain: 


“« ‘What is vou in a fine brocaded gown! 
I should like to see it lying on the ground, 
Allits pink and silver crumpled on the 
ground. 
I would be the pink and silver as I ran. ; 
Love would stumble after = 
Bewildered by my laughter!” ~ 


What could young Gannaway ae ‘but 
bring down her outstretched hand and 
stumble into a single word, ‘‘Love!” 

But Clotilda, in swift withdrawal, 
evaded the coming kiss. 

The aftermath was a moment at ie 

Then Clo moved forward. oo we. 
walk on?” ; 


ce said nothing more, timing hen tread 
to his. Once, though, a glance she sent 
him over the curve of her shoulder was — 
half hostile, as her buckled shoes traversed 
paths where moonlight and citron trees 
made lacework on the gravel. iy 
promenaded the old gardens. 

At the far end of the gardens, an ent led 
up to the Via Caracciolo. The vined — 
gates stood ajar. A stray leaf lay on the | 
step, white-veined, verdant- stemmed, 
under the strengthening moon. + 

Clotilda paused by the gates, wee 
through. ‘The weather is beginning to 
bring people out of doors.” 3 

Rufus widened the vine-covered 
“Shall we walk up there?” 

Her light tread carried her throug! 
vined aperture. “There i is nothing h 
to an evening stroll.” 

Yet she cast a half-mocking glan 
into the clipped and orderly — 
And her breath lengthened over th 
sweeps of the long Caracciolo—v h 
moon was bringing out idlers and 
makers. Farther than one- 
either ahead or behind, stretched th 
spaces of the pleasure promenade. 
and old were coming out, on bale 
flagging, in groups, in twos. 
viveur tottered gaily along with — 
elbow upheld bya valet. : 
with gold earrings walked beside a c 
lent spouse who possibly owned on: 
many shops of Neapolitan curios. 
of travelers dawdled under the p 
their hotel. A brown-skinned boy a 
carrying an emptied fish baske’ 
they descended the stairs windin 
ward the bay, “‘O sole mio sta nfror 

Clotilda Farr ee on ; 


TH a daring glance Clo gathered gold-hemmed draperies from silken ankles and let Rufus’s hand 
cup her elbow for a descent of the stairs leading to the bay. On the second tier they passed the 
Italian fisher boy and girl, whose ready smile in moving aside for them acknowledged a sly kinship 





the crowds melted away. ‘The great men 
of the nations, who had stood there bare- 
headed, stepped into their cars and were 
The music of the bands 


| \ROM the grave of the Unknown Soldier 


whirled back to town. 
grew faint and ceased. 

All afternoon little parties of curious, reverent 
folk came and stopped, and went on again, until 
finally only the guard remained. The day 
ended. Night came silently and threw over the 
grave the healing mantle of darkness. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Three dim figures from nowhere gathered and 
stood uncovered beside the tomb. No word of 
greeting passed between them; they seemed to 
know each other well. Slowly, one after another, 
they stooped and read the freshly carved in- 
scription. ‘Then the oldest spoke. 

‘Things are improving a bit for us Unknowns,” 
he said. “I fought with Leonidas at Thermop- 
ylae. We fell side by side, we and the other two 
hundred and ninety-nine. Our bones are mingled 
with the dust and rocks. No one marked our 
resting-place. Our names have perished, but 
we held the pass. 

“My mother wept when I failed to return,” 
he continued. “Night after night she waited at 
the window, until it was foolish to hope any 
Then she, too, wanted to die. But the 
neighbors came in and cheered her. ‘You have 
given a son to save your country,’ they cried. 
‘The Persians are driven back, and Greece is 
freed. He died, but he left us a better world!’ 

“So my mother took courage and held her 
head high. 
make the world a better worid . 

The Unknown paused for a moment; his voice 
grew dull and hard. 

“The Romans swept over the Greece that I 
died for,” he said. ““he Barbarians swept over 
Rome. I sometimes wonder whether it was 
worth while to die at twenty-eight—to sleep 
at Thermopylae, unknown.” 


longer. 


It was fine to have given a son to 
ce 





1. FOUGHT with Charles Martel at Tours,” 
the second soldier said. “We turned back 
the Arab hosts; we saved Europe from Moham- 
medanism; we kept it a Christian continent. 
“Tt is splendid,’ 





they said to my mother, 


‘splendid to sacrifice a son on the altar of peace . 


| and good-will.’ 
| 
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second soldier said. 
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“That was twelve hundred years ago,” the 


“And where is the peace 
that we died for? Where is the faith? The. 
good-will?”’ 


The third Unknown had stood with Wellington 
at Waterloo. It was a high enthusiasm that 
had carried him there—the vision of a world 
free from tyranny and wrong. He fell and was 
buried in a trench, under a rude cross marked 
“Unknown.” 

“We thought it was to be the world’s last great 
battle,” he said. “There would be no more 
wars, no more youthful lives snuffed out, no 
more mothers waiting and weeping at home, 

“But a century went by, and there came a war 
beside which ours seemed a little thing. . Our 
friend over' whom the bands played today was 
one of millions who gave their lives. Men have 
heaped honors on him such as we never had. 
Do the honors mean that the Aearts of men have 
changed, I wonder? ‘They broke faith with us; 
will they keep faith with him?” « vil 





THE three dim figures disappeared. The moon 3 
stood guard above the silent grave. Inthe — 

Kast the first rays of the morning crept into the 

sky. They reached out vaguely, hesitatingly, 
touching the city of Washington where men were 

to gather that day to speak of peace—touching 

an inscription which a nation had cut in the 
stone above the body of its Unknown Soldier. 

A solemn inscription; a nation’s promise that 
he who lies there dead shall not have died in 
vain. 

The world has made that promise before; all st 
its Unknown Dead have died in that faith. And | 
the promise has died with them. ee | || 

Will it die again? That is the question for | 
you and me to ask ourselves beside the soldier _—*ifi] 
graves on this Memorial Day. 

We told that boy when he marched away that 
he was fighting a war to end all wars. He fell, 
believing; and we have buried him and carved 
an inscription over his tomb. . 

But the real inscription will not be written oniaas 
any stone; it will stand in the dictionaries of the 
future. Only by writing it thus can the world — 
keep faith with the long, sad procession of it 
unknown heroes whom it has lied to and cheated ise 
and fooled. : 

This wil! be the i inscription: 


ea sl elle ee 


|| HE COULD BE A MILE FROM WHERE HES AT. 





Eeoaw  dhese Things in FLlopi-Land 
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SAID THE COOKS, SHALL WE BROIL HIM OR BOIL HIM, 
OR ROAST HIM OR FRY HIM ALL BROWN ?” (AND HE WIGGLED HIS WHISKERS IN GLEE) = 
AND, WORRYING LEST THEY SHOULD SPOIL HIM, ‘iy NOT MIND AT ALL IF YOU DOUBLE 
THEY -PUCKERED THEIR HEADS IN A FROWN. ME OTHER JACK RABBIT FOR ME.” 





















TE<KA-MA HAS A DOG THAT IS NOT LIKE YOURS OR MINE. 
HE'S SMALL AND GRAY AND DARTS AWAY AT EVERY LITTLE SIGN. 
AND IF A QUEER ,WHITE FACE HE SEES,HIS EYES ARE ALL AGOG. 
HE SIMPLY DOTES ON BEING SCARED, THIS FUNNY PRAIRIE DOG. 


— 





THIS Li utTLe ov WITH HIS f 

HOPES TO LASSO THE ANTEL! LOPE. 

| BUT THE ANTELOPE DOESNT SEEM To FEAR 
JANtYY_ DANGER BY BEING NEAR; 

‘CAUSE IN A JIFFY, MAYBE NOT THAT, 









THE RATTLESNAKES RATTLE 1S SUPPOSED To CAUSE TERROR , 
BUT DONT FCRM YOUR OPINION Too SCON. 
THIS MUSICAL RATTLER WOULD PLACE YOU IN ERROR 


BECAUSE WHEN HE RATTLES HE RATTLES A TUNE. ( 


COPYRIGHT 1922 BY JAMES SWINNERTON 
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Bieetters from a2 Senator’s Wife 


. 
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In this article, Mrs. Keyes 
gives a valuable impartial 
discussion of the Equal 
Rights Bill, which is agi- 
tating all the women’s 
organizations of the coun- 
try. In addition there is 
the Amaryllis Show, Mrs. 
Harding’s reception to the 
women writers on the 
White House list, Miss 
Boardman’s Mondays in 


EAR MARION: 
It is proverbial 
thatinthe 
spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love, and 
it is—or ought to be— 
equally proverbial that at 
the same season a young 
—or even a middle-aged 
or an elderly—woman’s 
turns to thoughts of 
clothes. I do not for one 
minute pretend to be an 
exception to this rule, and 
your letter, which sug- 
gests that you are in a 
rather serious, as well as 
a distinctly inquisitive 
frame of mind, jolted me 
abruptly from my pleas- 
ant contemplation of 
tweed and taffeta and 
tulle, for your gravity and 
curiosity seem to take a somewhat legal 
turn, and the garments of law are not 
among those upon which I venture to pass 
judgment with authority. “I am terribly 
puzzled,” you write, “over the so-called 
‘Equal Rights Bill’ that has been proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution. 
Some of the big women’s organizations 
seem to be advocating it vehemently, and 
others opposing it -with the same vehe- 
mence. Please tell me about it.” 
A rather large order, my dear! I’ll try 


to fill it, but suppose, first of all, before 


we settle down to hard work, we go to a 
few of the functions that make the 
tweed and tulle and taffeta necessary. 
‘Parties in Washington are a trifle less 
formal in the spring than they are in the 
winter, but they are exactly as frequent, 


and fully as delightful, and I have been 


c: woman in the United States. 
_ partly, of course, because she is the Vice- 








to a great many this last month—a 
number of them given in honor of Mrs. 
Coolidge, who is certainly the most féted 
This is 


_ President’s wife, which means that parties 


oy Frances 





are her natural lot in life as long as her 
husband occupies that position. But it 
is also largely because she has made her- 
self so genuinely beloved by everybody, 
that I honestly believe, even if her husband 
became a private citizen again to-morrow, 
that she would still be almost as much 
sought after as she is now. She has tre- 
mendous vitality and enthusiasm, perfect 
poise, and never-failing tact, and above 
all, a simplicity and a sincerity that are 
worth all the other good qualities put 
together. 

The first of the luncheons for Mrs. 
Coolidge about which I wish to tell you 
was given this last week by Mrs. Culberson, 
the wife of the Senior Senator from Texas, 
and her sister, Mrs. Schluter. They are 
my next-door neighbors, and so kind and 
friendly that they constantly make me 
feel as if I were at home in the Connecti- 
cut Valley. There were several Senators’ 
wives among the party of fifteen—Mrs. 
Pittman of Nevada, Mrs. Ashurst of 
Arizona, Mrs. Calder of New York, and 
Mrs. France of Maryland—and we all 
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March, and the delightful 
springtimeluncheons given 


by Mrs. Culberson, of 
Texas, and Mrs. Schluter, 
and by Mrs. Hale, of 


Maine, for Mrs. Coolidge, 
wife of the Vice-President, 
the most féted woman in 
the country. Mrs. Coolidge 
is photographed knitting 
busily—probably in 
a lull between parties 


gathered about a beauti- 
ful, round, polished table, 
set with exquisite doilies 
of duchesse lace, with a 
centerpiece of pink roses 
and white lilacs in a tall 
silver basket, and huge 
bunches of Hamburg 
grapes, lying on fresh 
green leaves, in lower 
baskets at either end of 
the table. Entertaining 
in Washington is a fine 
art, developed as it is in 
no other place where I 
have been, and the menus 
are always delicious; but 
this one seemed to me 
especially well chosen: 
Chilled fruit glasses on 
beds of crushed ice; con- 
sommé with whipped 
cream; fresh shrimp 
patties with French 
fried potatoes; stuffed roast squabs with 
mushrooms and asparagus; hearts of lettuce 
with shredded ham and celery; strawberry 
ice-cream with spun sugar served in candy 
rose-petals and leaves of the most exqui- 
sitely colored, transparent pink-and-green 
sugar texture—I never saw such a tempting 
dessert. And, of course, all the attractive 
extras like olives and celery and nuts, 
chocolates and after-dinner mints. 

Then, to-day, the beautiful Hale house 
on lower Sixteenth Street was thrown open 


- for a party for the first time since I came 


to Washington, for Mrs. Hale has been in 
mourning for a long time. She has an 
official record held by only one other 
woman—Mrs. Elkins of West Virginia— 
having been the hostess of a Senator 
through three generations. Her father was 
Senator Chandler of Michigan, and one of 
her sons has succeeded his father as Senator 
from Maine, and is still unmarried. I 
think there is no house in America—not 
even the White House—to which I have 
felt more honored to receive an invitation 
than this one for (Continued on page 739) 












This frock of pale yellow crépe, with a double 
flounce of yellow lace and a girdle of gold and yel- 
low, was worn at.M onte Carlo by asmart Parisienne 


A soft, golden-brown, silk lace over golden-brown 
crépe de Chine has a floating panel at back 
and flat clusters of brown grapes at the waist 
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Brown mousselaine beaded in yellow, u 
colored sleeves and a rust foundation, is m 
a frock, but a symphony on the theme 


. ae 
Maria Guy caught up the note and made 
golden-bronze tissue, and encircled th 1€ CI 


closely clustered flowers of red 










While organdy allied itself with green crépe 
Moroccain and fastened its girdle with a buckle 
of wrought gold, and all Cannes paid homage 


T is at Cannes that the really warm 
weather fashions, originated in Paris, 

are first seen, and judging from the 
opening season there, one of the most 
interesting features is that organdy is 
going to have a very definite revival. 
In France, organdy has two moods—the 
_ picturesque and the smart. In its former 
_- mood, we find it in dainty summer dresses 
_» in white or colors, with flounced or “‘petal’”’ 
paneled skirts below a simple, short-sleeved 
corsage. It is girdled with gold or silver 
ribbon, flower wreaths or. beads, and one 
sionally sees the white organdy frock 
h a “sweet blue ribbon” at the waist. 


Paithful to Gay Color 


Pal Pek Dp BY. 
HELEN KOUES 


A Paris hat rejoicing in the unexpected has a de- 
mure double brim and dashing aeroplane bows of 
white organdy and crowns itself with black felt 


in thesketch at the top of this page, it joins 
forces with black felt and becomes a typical- 
ly Parisian hat. A very smart costume 
had a white organdy over-blouse, with an 
under-slip of green crépe Moroccain of which 
the plain wide belt was also of crépe Moroc- 
cain and caught with a large gold buckle. 
The variations of the organdy mode are 
many and extend to the entire wardrobe. 

Hats made wholly or partially of the 
same material are worn with these organdy 
frocks, in either matching or contrasting 
colors. Many wide picture hats are made 
of white or colored organdy, and a new 
departure is the black organdy hat, trim- 
med with great flowers made of soft, bri- 
hiant-colored quills, clusters of bright quis, 
or huge, soft artificial flowers. Many have 
the shirred brim, which is peculiar in that 
it may be pulled or shaped anew each time 
it is worn—the stiff shirring holding it in 
position, Lanvin features great flowers 
of tinted organdy, on hats of crin or crépe 
de Chine, the crisp petals being formed 
with the greatest precision. 

Organdy is also used in the unusual 
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PAUL CARET 





No wonder Paris is still wrapped up in capes 
when Paul Caret creates them of brown 
crépe Miroczain with tiny tucks on the yoke 


collars, cus, vest and sleeves, which one 
sees on, many of the Kasha or serge frocks 
te which che Parisienne is still faithfu_, and 
is tne inevitable accompaniment cf the 
linea frocks one sees at the resorts. 

One of the most interesting ‘catures 
beth hers and abroad is the persistence or 
the cape. When this fashion first made its 
appearance, many thought that its quick 
rise to popularity would mean its early 
death as a smart fashion, but it has gone 
on increasing in favor and smartness, until 
this season it is stronger than ever before. 
There are capes for every occasion and to 
wear with every frock, and many frocks 
have suggestions of their own little capes 
or what is even newer, wide Cange ee 





Tailored hats are mostly small. This Lucie 
Hamar model (center) with a brim of twisted 
grosgrain ribbon was seen at Auteuil, as were 
the two double-brimmed straws on this page 


A flowing blue and white foulard cape with collar 
and long tied ends of the ever present red crépe 
de chine 1s designed by Paul Caret for wear over a 
straight-lined frock of the same material 





LUCIE HAMAR 


HE latest news from Paris tells us 
that the same thing applies there, 
and capes are still being worn tossed 
back from the shoulders or attached to 
the sleeves in the new way. Many of the 
best houses are making capes to match 
their dresses. This must not be confused 
with what is known as the three-piece cos- 
tume, for these capes and dresses are 
very often worn separately and can be 
bought that way. 

Paul Caret designs a long, loose cape of 
dark blue foulard, which is sketched on 
this page, that has a collar and long tied 
ends of red crépe de chine to be worn witha 
frock of the same material. A loose wrap 
of brown crépe Moroccain is designed to 
accompany an evening frock of gold and 
brown lace. Renée’s sleeveless cloaks 


PAQUIN 





Lanvin tempers the mode to the conservative and 
adds a gray collar to a red Kasha suit, while 
Paquin after making the caped frock so demure 
uses red to pipe the collar and line the cape 


Drecoll decided to make a fitted cape of crépe de 
chine with a monkey fur collar, and to be quite 
certain that it swings in the way capes should, 
he made long sleeves hanging to the hem 
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JENNY 


A navy blue serge frock with a triple cuff edged 
with green, red and black soutache, has a cape 
panel back and a braid girdle that manages 
to include all the cclors of the rainbow 


reveal fantastic frock sleeves in all their 
picturesqueness, and the delightful cloaks. 
of black satin, beloved of Premet, are 
lovely worn over any thin summer dress. 
Black capes are still very much in favor 
though many of the long cloaks of black 
crepe Moroccain or crépe satin are lined 
with red or some other brilliant color. 


Flounces and Lace Frocks Return to Favor 


- ~ Jn the evening, the use of lace is strongly 
emphasized, and there is no doubt that lace 
is particularly charming for afternoon or 
informal dinner gowns. A number of 
a0dels from Chéruit show a return to 
arity of the flounce.’ This is one of 
ettiest fashions that we have ever had 
| naturally follows on the revival of the 
srest in lace. Its charm is apparent 
uch models as that in the first sketch on 
page 50, which is of pale yellow crépe with 
, double flounce of yellow lace. Chéruit 
vs several gowns of this type as well 
two-flounced skirt and some frocks 


Pp 
ce dress had three flounces of lace 
the long, narrow satin train. 


n Paris decides to be really brilliant 
- daytime, she is apt to return to a 
er mood in the evening, and many of 
e new frocks seem to presage a return to 
st es or that always restful com- 
color that the real artist gets 
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ROLANDE 


Green enamel ivy leaves cling gracefully to the 
narrow girdle of a one-piece frock of white crépe 
Moroccain designed by Rolande that follows a 
cubistic impulse in placing its narrow tucks 


A hat of shirred black organdy with soft quill 


red and pink poppies is a fitting accompaniment 
to a figured crépe Moroccain coat that is worn 
with a plain white skirt of the same material 


Reboux makes this fine black straw hat a one- 
sided affair by draping Chantilly lace under 
a black faille cockade and, reversing the usual 
order, the back is wider than the front 








DRECOLL 


Just how black can achieve a note of gaiety is 
explained by a frock of crépe de chine, whose 
sleeves have bands of satin and georgette and 
gold and red and white motifs on a cord sash 


when he takes a beautiful shade and paints 
it in all its subtle nuances. Such a frock 
is the Doucet model on page 50, with its 
over-dress of brown mousseline beaded in 
yellow, and its foundation of rust-colored 
crépe de chine, with rust-colored sleeves. 


The New Black of the Parisienne 


Judging from the smart Parisiennes seen 
at the Auteuil races, black, though not the 
dull black of the past season, still retains 
its vogue. Numerous black satin tailored 
frocks appeared with the bloused coats 
that fit the hips closely, or loose-swinging 
belted jackets, with smart pockets, while 
some jackets, which are fitted to the waist- 
line, flare in smart godets over the hips, 
in the style that was introduced by O’Ros- 
sen early in the season. ‘The skirts worn 
with these jackets are moderately short 
and narrow, and usually have an over- 
lapping plait at the side to make walking 
easier. These frocks give an opportunity 
to wear the little touch of white to which 
the smart French woman is so partial - 
this summer. 

In the millinery world too, black still 
remains a favorite, though very often 
black hats add plumes of bright red or 
some other brilliant color, or are piled high 
with loops of taffeta ribbon. Many all- 
black hats are also worn, and they are 
extremely smart although very scantily 
trimmed, most of them depending on the 
beauty of the material and their good lines. 
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Wrap-around skirt of white, tan or gray wool 
eponge, with or without fringe, is plaided in 
black with a touch of gold, $14.50. Hand- 
made blouse of white dimity, $5. Very 
smart is a corded silk hat in all colors, $5.75 
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This attractive Peter Pan collar and cuff set of 
Canton crépe, bound in silk tape and embroidered 
with wool roses, $3.75. Lower left, white feather- 
stitched vestee and collar of organdy voile are $5.50 


Collar and cuff set of French cross-barred organdy 
with blue stitching and hand-embroidered, pastel- 
colored roses, $3.75. Organdy voile crochet-edged 
Bramley set with hand-painted beauty pins, $2.75 


A girdle and matching hat-band of mercerized 
cord, with hand-woven medallions of hand- 
dyed silks in peasant colorings, may be 
bought separately. Girdle $6.50, hat-band $3.50 





Workmanship of high quality characterizes this 
hand-made blouse of fine batiste, that has cross- 
stitch embroidery in peasant colorings on the well- 
hitting collar and cuffs and on the center frill, $8.95 


Bags of hand-braided silk were inspired by 
the old rugs. A combination of black, tan and 
sapphire with cord is $11, while the bag 
in gold and two shades of blue is $9.75 
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Smart cape costume—a dress with a match- 


ing cape of navy blue or black Canton 
crépe combined with coin-dotted crépe de Chine, 
$69.50. Hat of quilted crépe de Chine 
faced with matching straw, in all colors, $15 
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Frocks That Graduate with Charm May Also 


Follow the “fune 





Pin tucks encircle the skirt of a pretty frock 
of fine voile in white, orchid, coral, or Copenhagen 
blue that has the wide bateau neckline and a 
collar edged with Irish crochet pattern lace, $16.75 


A frock of crépe Georgette over silk makes a new 
use of motre ribbon by banding each smart tuck 
with it and has cascade panels falling below the 


hem. White, blossom, French blue, or navy, $29.50 


It was Vionnei who first introduced the rose 


petal trimming that encircles the sleeves and 
follows the panels of a frock of crépe de Chine 


that comes in white, orchid, coral, or maize, $39.50 


For the younger sister between 10 and 14 


} 
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we have chosen a frock of white crépe 


_ Georgette over silk, with picoted rufflings on | 
skirt and sleeve and a belt of moire ribbon, $18.50 


2 Note: —T. Remodels on this and page 54 present 
excellent values. We shall be happy to buy them 


for you upon receipt of check or money- 
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Bride to 


girl, but to sweet sixteen it means 
graduation, and what to wear is the 
all-important question. 

This month we are showing three frocks 
that should solve some of her problems, for 
they cover the needs of the miss between 
fourteen and twenty, and there is a special 
frock for the girl between the ages of ten 
and fourteen. 

It is interesting to note how the style 
features of their elders manage to intro- 
duce themselves into these youthful 
models. For instance, we find the rose- 
petal panels that owe their inspiration to 
Vionnet, falling below the hem-line of the 
white crépe de Chine dress in the center, 
while soft, cascade panels ripple down the 
side of the crépe Georgette that is so 
beguilingly combined with moire ribbon. 

With the exception of the white voile 
frock, all these models come in various 
colors and are admirably adapted for 
bridesmaids’ frocks or for general wear. 

The cape dress, shown on the lower 
left-hand corner of the opposite page, is 
one of the most practical and usable styles 
that fashion has favored for some seasons 


J UNE means weddings to the grown-up 


the 
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past, and will fill many gaps in the ward- 
robe of a woman whose income is limited. 
It is admirably adapted for town wear 
and for traveling, and since the cape has 
helped us turn an indoor frock into an 
outdoor mode, the frock without the cape 
can be worn as an afternoon dress if desired. 
We are also illustrating a number of 
exceptionally dainty collar and cuff sets, 
which are entirely hand-made and hand- 
embroidered, though an infinite variety 
is shown in the type of embroidery. The 
sets of the Peter Pan type are extremely 
useful to the girl who wears the slip-over 
high-neck sweater, as they can be worn 
in place of a blouse, and many find both 
blouse and sweater too hot for the summer. 
Two other delightful ideas are seen in the 
hand-woven girdle and hatband and in 
the hand-braided bags. The former are 
in line with the peasant type of decora- 
tion that is enjoying such a vogue, while 
the latter owe their inspiration to the 
hand-braided rugs of our grandmothers. 
They are braided in contrasting-colored 
silks, and forty-three yards of silk stripping 
go into the making, though the braided 
part measures only seven inches across. 
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charming knitted sport 

clothes could be, so that now 
they are not merely a vogue, but 
an established fashion. They may 
be wool, silk, or cotton; but there 
is something in their soft, subtle 
lines that is particularly pleasing 
to the American woman. 

Each season sweaters find new 
ways to be interesting, and this is 
achieved by unusual weaves or 
smart color combinations. For 
summer wear, very light weaves 
are largely featured. Both the 
tuxedo and the slip-over models 
sketched here depend solely on the 
block stitch design for their em- 
bellishment. The knitted silk 
dress—or rather the scarfed 
sweater with the matching skirt, 
for they can be bought separately 
—favors a combination of color, 
while the bathing suits are woven 
in solid color with embroidered 
designs or contrasting bindings. 


Pras: first taught us how 


Of pure Organzine thread silk, in a wide 
variety of color combinations, a three- 
piece costume consisting of sweater with 
separate skirt and scarf costs about 
$70, or each may be bought separately 


PALMERKNIT 
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GOPHER SCHMIDT KNIT 


Both the wool slip-over “Gopher” sweater and the 
“Schmidt Knit” tuxedo of fiber silk with a braided 
sash are woven in a smart block stitch design. The 
latter can be bought for about $10.50 and the 
former, with long or short sleeves, for about $2.65 


A pure worsted Sacony Knit bathing suit, 
with Knickers attached and an unbreakable, in- 
visible watst-line, is piped and trimmed with con- 
trasting braid, and has a tiny pocket with a button 
flap. It may be bought for about $14.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE MODELS 
UNDER THEIR TRADEMARK NAME, IF HE 
DOES NOT CARRY THEM, WRITE GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING NATIONAL SHOPPING SER- 
VICE FOR THE NAME OF A DEALER IN 
YOUR TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES 


SACONY 


EVER have shoes and 
N stockings shown such a de- 
lightful diversity of styles, 
and the most encouraging feature 
is the disappearance of the too high 
heel and too narrow toe. Flat 
heels and round toes, especially in 
the fashionable strap and oxford 
models, are extremely good form 
and are delightfully youthful. The 
shoes that carry well-known trade- 
marks are designed under the 
supervision of an expert orthopedist 
to fit the foot correctly, while at 
the same time the fashion tenden- 
cies are carefully watched and new 
models constantly added. 
Stockings, too, have become more 
insistent in color and design. Drop- 
stitch patterns and clocks are very 
much favored, as are very sheer 
silks for evening and ribbed de- 
signs for sport wear. Beige and 
gray tones predominate for day 
wear and are worn largely with 
black and tan strap or open shoes. 


Embroidered polka-dots and contrasting- 
colored pipings emphasize the smart lines 
of this knitted bathing suit that buttons 
on the shoulders. Comes in black, brown, 
buff or navy, and costs about $10.75 







A new Sorosis sport shoe of while buck- 
Ss skin has the fashionable contrasting saddle 
= and tip of black leather and costs about $11 














A silver-cloth strap slipper with medium 
heel costs about $1ro, while black patent 
slippers without buckles are about $12 


Onyx, Pointex heel, clocked silk stockings 
for evening cost from $3.50 to $5; a wool 
sport stocking, also clocked, is about $3.25 





SOROSIS SHOES 


ONYX HOSIERY 


mee NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Purchase Fifth Avenue Fashions in Your Own 
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Town 


N illustrating merchandise that is known under its trademark name the length 

and breadth of the United States, Goop HousEKEEPING is endeavoring to help 
the woman who is far removed from the great shopping centers to fill her wants 
right in her own district. Here she has the advantage of being able to make her 
selections personally, while at the same time she has the guidance and help she is 
wont to expect of Goop HousreKrEepinc. We have personally seen the entire 
collection of the models of these manufacturers and have selected those that we 
consider the most interesting to our readers. In nearly every district there is one 
store that carries the trademark models illustrated, and in most cases if not actually 
in stock, they can be ordered through it. If they are unprocurable in your district, 
however, we are glad to buy them for you in exactly the same way as we buy the 
models shown in our New York Shopping pages, upon receipt of check or money-order 








Ask your dealer for these models wnder 
their trademark name. If he does not carry 
them, write Good Housekeeping National 
Shopping Service for the name of the 
dealer in your town or locality who does 


Designed not only to fit the fashion but the 
foot, the A. E. Little oxford is a smart shoe; 
costing $12.50. The Arch Preserver strap 
shoe, in the favored combination of black 
patent and gray suede, is about $10.50 





RED CROSS SHOES 


The “Red Cross’ is another shoe com- 
bining the season's correct fashions with 
the protective and corrective features for 
which it is renowned. The oxford in black 
or tan is about $8, and the boot about $8.50 
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A, E, LITTLE McCALLUM HOSE 
SHOES ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 


The fine quality, all-silk, drop-stitch McCallum 
stocking comes about $3.50, the silk Van Raalte 
hose below, with mate-stripe top about $2.50, and 
the smart, ribbed-cotton, Gordon sport stocking 
(right), about $1, can be had in all colors 


CANTILEVER SHOES VAN RAALTE HOSE 





A smart strap shoe, that embodies all the 
points that have made Ground Grippers 
famous, costs about $10.50, while the good 
lines of the Ease-All Arch-Sup porting oxford 
appeal to well-dressed women at about $rxr 





GORDON HOSE 
SHOES EASE-ALL SHOES 


GROUND GRIPPER 


There are many smart models of the Canti- 
lever shoe with the flexible shank. The 
two-strap model in white linen costs about 
$10.50 or in black or tan calf about $12. 
The white canvas oxford costs about $0 
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A. SIMPLE GOW ks 


IN DRESSMAKING 


The First Principles of Correct Sewing Are the Only Solid 
Foundations of Good Home Dressmaking 


COURSE in Dressmaking should 
A teach the making of necessary gar- 

ments for the family by easy meth- 
ods. In these busy times it is economy 
for the housewife to master all labor- 
saving devices, and the sewing machine, 
if intelligently used, is probably the 
greatest of these. Hand sewing need be 
used only when it is the best way to 
make or finish certain parts of an article 
or to add decorative touches. 

The course must be arranged in logical 
sequence so that each new lesson has for 
its foundation the preceding lesson or 
lessons. No garment or article should be 
suggested which has not had all the 
processes worked out in a definite way, 
so that even business women can find time 
to make at least some of their garments, 
or what is still better, keep in repair, 
alter, and make over clothing not originally 
made at home, thus saving the cost of 
material and having two garments for the 
price of one. 

The beginner should provide herself 
with the following simple equipment— 
thread of various weights, needles (sizes 
6 to 10), thimble, scissors, pins, tape line, 
yard-stick, and a good sewing machine 
with attachments. 

Every good sewing machine has a 
book of instructions which gives directions 
for its use. It is only necessary here to 
impress upon the inexperienced the impor- 
tance of consulting this book so that they 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Fig. 1 shows shape of skirt after 
material is cut off one side. Fig. 2 is a view 
of the cut side folded over on opposite selvage 


ELASTIC 
Fig. 8 





Fig. 7 is a cardboard marker with notches for dif- 
ferent measurements. Fig. 8 shows that part of 
the case where elastic has been run through and 
Fee te yet to be basted down and stitched 


may thoroughly understand the mechan- 
ism of their machine. 

If they encounter any trouble in under- 
standing the workings, most of the sewing 
machine companies have service depart- 
ments or extension courses to which 
women can write for additional help. 
When learning to use a machine, it is a 
good idea to draw straight and curved 
lines on firm wrapping paper and stitch 
on these. without thread. Then, when 
the machine is threaded, practice stitching 
on plain cloth until the machine is under 
control, and then on’ striped material, 
following the stripes closely. 

Dressmaking terms sometimes puzzle 
beginners. The cut edges are called the 
“raw” edges. Those finished in the loom 
are self edges or selvages, and are heavier 
than the body of the cloth and run length- 
wise of the material, with the warp. 
The warp threads are the foundation 
threads which are put into the loom first. 
Cloth is formed by a second set of threads 
passing over and under the warp threads 
at right angles; this is the filling, or woof 
thread. A piece of cloth cut off from 
selvage to selvage is called a width, 
breadth, or length. In cutting garments 
or articles for household use, cloth may 
be folded lengthwise with the warp, which 
is generally called the grain of the cloth, 
and most garments are cut with the grain; 
crosswise, from selvage to selvage, against 
the grain; parts of garments may be cut 


against the grain; or bias, either true or 
garment bias, according to the angle of 
the diagonal across the material. 


Problem I—Two-Piece Petticoat 


This two-piece petticoat forms a straight | 
foundation for the slender silhouette of our 
outer garments. It can be made without 
a pattern, of crépe de chine, cambric, — 
nainsook, chambray, pongee, sateen, satin, 
or silk. 

Measurements needed: 

1. Length. 

2. Waist. 

3. Hip, over largest part of figure. 
Notice number of inches from waist-line to 
es : 

Width at bottom. 

Purchase two lengths of mater allows 
ing on each for hems at top and bottom. 
To Cut: Fold material in half on crosswise — 
thread. Pin together on the selvages and 
cut ends. The hip measure was taken on 
the hip-line, which is from six to eleven 
inches below the waist-line, according to 
the figure. Mark the hip-line across with _ 
pins, making it the same width as the 
width for the bottom of the skirt. Cut 
off extra material from bottom to hip-line, 
which will be on a straight line, then slant 
to waist-line 14 to 3 inches, according to 
the figure. See Fig. 1. Now fold over so 


that cut edge falls on opposite selvage. 
Pin it on the selvage from lower edge to 
hip-line. 


Smooth (Continued on page 166) 





Fig. 4 


is the pin basting placed far enough from edge 
of cloth to prevent interference with machine foot 


FOLD AT BOTTOM 


MARKER 





Fig. 9 shows cardboard marker used for turning 
up the hem. The notch is placed against the bot- 
tom edge and the marker extended up on the skirt. 
Crease the material where the mark stops 


The ae shows a back tin the 
finished view of a placket made in t 
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extra Fig. 3 shows uneven basting stitch, and Fig. 4 Fig. 5 shows a plain seam. Fig. 6 demananee i 
the French seam, showing material turned back 


over plain seam and stitched to cover raw edges 





Interesting Designs 5) OF Fire Home Dressmaker that Teach the 
Summer Lesson of Parisian Simplicity in Pour New Ways 


UNE, the month of roses and inci- 
dentally of garden parties and 
weddings, calls for light, gay dresses, 
and smart summer frocks that can 

appropriately go shopping without feeling 

the heat. The first frock (J-4), has a 

delightfully Quakerish suggestion, with its 

cross-over fichu effect, and a new idea is 

expressed in the tunic, which like the fichu 
f is detachable. The dress, of figured or 
dotted dimity, is made on very straight 
lines, with a somewhat fuller tunic of white 
organdy attached to an organdy sash which, 
like the fichu and cuffs, is piped with a bias 
binding to match the predominating color 
of the foundation. The frock can be of a 
solid color throughout if desired, and 
would be pretty in that delectable shade 
of apple green which has that peculiarly 
refreshing quality of always looking cool. 
Any light summer fabric, such as voile or 
dotted swiss, could be adapted to this 
model. 

This costume consists of a one-piece 
__underdress, having one front and one back 
| section, one sleeve, a tunic of two pieces 
with a seam down the center back, and a 
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detachable 







S = 48 Ae Quaker-like cross-over fichu and 

Ee panels of plain white organdy, bound in color, 

are the chief points of interest that accentuate 

ae dainty frock of gay, figured dimity (J-4) 
+ = , . s . 





4 
A smart town or country costume (J-5), with 
a new vest and sleeve, could be made of Canton 
or one of the new sport materials such as 
un, with demure white collar and cuffs 


fons 


fichu, cuff, and sash of plain material. If 
of white organdy and figured dimity, this 
dress would cost about: 


3% yds, of 32 in. figured dimity at 65c per yd... $2.28 
2% yds. of 45 in. plain white organdy at 85cperyd. 2.13 
2 6-yd. bolts of 54 in. bias binding at 22cperbolt.. .44 


$4.85 

J-5 makes an extremely practical street 
or traveling costume for this time of the 
year, and has the virtue of engaging sim- 
plicity that white collar and cuffs always 
seem to impart. It could be made of 
Canton crépe, linen, or jersey, in navy 
blue or the deep brick red which is so 
attractive this season, with the vestee, 
collar and cuffs of silk crépe or linen. In 
one of the new sport fabrics such as Golf- 
Spun it would make a delightful country 
frock. 

This is a two-piece model, consisting of 
one front and one back waist section, one 
sleeve, one vest and a two-piece skirt. Of 
Canton crépe, it would cost about: 

414 yds. of 40 in. Canton crepe, at $3.00 per yd. . $13.50 
1 yd. of 36 in. linen, at $1.50 per yd........... 1.50 
$15 .00 

Its companion frock (J-6), could be made 
of French blue linen and stitched with a 
deeper blue thread. This stitching, which 
was used a great deal in Paris this season, 
is a simple but effective way of trimming 
a plain washable frock, and if done in red 
on white linen, would also be very smart. 

This is a one-piece slip-over model, con- 
sisting of two fronts and one back section, 
one sleeve, and one collar. The dress 





fastens at the left side of the front, just 
inside the band, which is white like the 
cuffs. Made of linen it would cost about: 
Ee yiersc ia) liseh: teesapoiee Paad aed eve 
Ate Pl, Lor perry Gia aiewavaetsiéleserecete avelove, «aseve 6 
$6.88 

The fourth dress (J-7), is very simple 
and need not be expensive. The lace, 
which forms the collar, continues to below 
the bottom of the skirt, forming side 
panels, and the lace on the waist, skirt, and 
sleeves is put on in wide, straight bands. 
It would be lovely made of pale-yellow 
chiffon or georgette combined with a 
cream-colored lace, but any of the lighter 
shades would appear to advantage. 

The over-dress is in one piece, with one 
front and one back section, sleeve, and side 
panels. Perforations on the pattern mark 
where the lace should be inserted, and the 
vestee and neck are bias bound with self 
material. It would cost about: 


2 yds. of 40 in. georgette, at $2.00 peryd...... $ 4.00 
5% yds. of 18 in. silk lace, at $2.95 per yd..... 
2% yds. of 40 in. silk messaline for lining, at 

$2.00 per yd 

















A delightful morning or walking costume is this 
slip-over model of French blue linen with stitch- 
ings of a darker blue, with a smart vest effect 
and two neat belts that buckle at either side (J-6) 


Lace is daily growing in favor and a creation of 
maize-colored chiffon and cream lace would make 
a delightful frock for a bridesmaid, for an in- 
formal dinner gown or for garden-parly i (J-7) 
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New Designs That Conspire to Carry Out the Paris ¥ 


Dictum of Embroidery on Summer Frocks 
By Anne Orr | 


HERE is no doubt that this is an em- 
broidery season. Every mail from 
abroad brings news of its vogue and prac- 
tically all the big Paris designers showed 
embroidery in some form at their recent 
openings. This month we are showing 
simple and effective designs that will help 
the home dressmaker to follow the mode. 


Hot-iron patterns numbers 160r and 
1603, 40c each; number 1604, 35¢; number 
1602, directions for sweater, roc, may be 
obtained from Anne Orr, Good House-— 
keeping. Paper-patterns for dresses and — 
coat, sizes 34 to 40, 60c each, and in 
all other sizes, $1 extra, may be obtained — 
from Good Housekeeping Fashion Service. — 





A frock of dark blue linen (J-3) relies on band- — 
ings of cream linen, embroidered in a smart cross- 

‘stitch design in delft blue, for embellishment, and — 
aliains a delightfully cool effect. (No. 1604) 


The fashionable embroidered effect is achieved by 
braiding in two colors. This model (J-1) may 
be of white serge or crépe braided in red and navy 
or navy with black and red braiding. (No. 1601) 


——==> 
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A gray wool, summer-weight sweater cleverly 
achieves its embroidered effect by being knitted 
in a drop-stitch design and introducing a con- 
trasting color at the right moment. (No. 1602) 


A very smart interpretation of the new bloused- 
back coat (J-2) is of gray crépe or Kasha cloth 
embroidered in a simple but effective satin-stitch 
design in navy with a touch of red. (No. 1603) 
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Since Summertime is Playtime, Smart Frocks for Little 


Children Decide to be Comfortable and Gay 





A chicked gingham frock in red, blue, lavender, or 
green, has detachable pantalettes and plaited frill 
of whitelawn. Sizes 2to 6, $1.95. Full-crowned 
hat of white repp trimmed in pink or blue, $1.50 





more practical each season, but 
being more practical does not mean 
being less pretty. In fact, we are only 
just beginning tc realize that bright colors 
are at their best on bright little people, 


CF rere pact fashions are growing 


and are alternating their white frocks with 
_ vivid red or yellow, orange or brilliant 


blue, so that the 1922 crop of children 
is apt to look like a field of spring tulips 


in its most animated mood. 


White frocks, too, follow the mode of 


_ their larger contemporaries and are taking 
-- ona new significance by adding touches of 
~ gay colored embroidery, which is particu- 


larly smart this season in peasant designs. 


_ The pantalette frock—a slip-over dress 


with detachable panties neatly cuffed to 


the knee—is the most delightful play frock 


ae _ achild can have, and is ideally suitable for 


ee little girls between the ages of two and six. 
c= These are very often developed in checked 


s 


(Left) Imported frock of white nainsook, with 
a square yoke and puff sleeves, is hand-made 
and hand-embroidered and comes in sizes for 
little ones of 6 months to 2 years, for $1.95 


Pink or blue dots on white dimity can be relied on 
to add to the gaiety of any young woman between 
the tender ages of © and 3 years, as in this frock 
with its deep yoke and puff sleeves. It costs $3.95 


A romper 2 to 4 years, $1.59, and a creeper I to 
2 years, $1.75, are both of chambray in pink, blue 
or tan. White repp hat with facings of blue or 


pink, $1.45; white repp and lawn sunbonnet,$1.50 





INSTRUCTIONS: 
These little dresses have been selected with care and 


present excellent values. We shall be glad to buy 
them for you upon receipt of check or money-order. 
Address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 


The pantalette frock is the most practical style for 
the ages between 2 and 6 years. A model of white 
dimity with hand stitching of red and blue 
on collar, cuffs, vest, and panties is $5.95 








A romper of pink, blue, lavender, or buff cham- 
bray combined with white, has wide Pierrot pock- 
ets and a youthful embroidery of chickens. It may 
be bought for $1.50 in sizes from 2 to 4 years 





gingham, which continues to hold its place 
as one of the most wearable and launder- 
able fabrics. For the more strenuous 
activities, or for the seashore, the skirt is 
often dispensed with, as shown in the cham- 
bray romper in the center and in the gay 
suit with the embroidered chickens, which 
are typical of the more fanciful and femi- 
nine rompers that are being shown in the 
New York shops. 

For really tiny children white will, of 
course, always reign supreme, and mothers 
will want to have these little frocks very 
fine and dainty, and if possible hand-made. 
The charming hand-made dress at the top 
of the page is remarkable value for $1.95. 

A washable. hat is essential in summer, 
and undoubtedly the most satisfactory for 
very young children. Repp hats, either 
white or colored, are inexpensive and can 
always be relied on to come from the 
laundry as fresh as when they wets new. 


Résumé of the Beginning 

ENTING her house was 

the first step in adven- 

turing for Olivia Gale. 

All her life had been 

spent in the sleepy little town 

of Medlow, and while her 

mother lived, she had been 

content. Now, alone in the 

world, with a competency to 

spend as she pleased, her 

young heart yearned for a new 

existence, where joy and ad- 

venture transformed plain liv- 

ing into something new and 
different. 

It was not in the person of 
her tenant, Major Olifant, 
that she was to find romance, 
though his culture and cour- 
tesy set a new standard of man 
for her. But later in the win- 
ter, when she had been in Lon- 
don long enough to absorb all 
the surface gaiety and to begin 
to find a lack even in the midst 
of parties and invitations and 
beaux such as she had never 
known in her little home, she 
met Major Olifant at the thea- 
ter. With him was a young 
man whom he introduced as 
Alexis Triona, the famous 
author of “Through Blood and 
Snow,” a diary of war expe- 
riences which had made the 
writer the most talked-about 
man in London. 

They made an appointment 
to call, and in the meantime, 
Olivia read again the book 
written by this strange, ap- 
pealing young man, whose face 
was still strained and drawn 
with the frightful experiences 
he had undergone. He inter- 
ested her and dazzled her as 
no one else had ever done. 

All that spring their friend- 
ship grew, and then, suddenly, 
they married, and departed 
for the summer to a tiny sea- 
side bungalow. ‘There each 
day revealed more wonder 
and charms in her genius hus- 
band. Olivia was content. 

Four weeks went by before the first 
intrusion of the world into their honey- 
moon. Then a telegram arrived. Triona 
read it and stood still, then turned slowly, 
tearing the telegram into infinitesimal 
pieces and scattering them to the waves. 
It was from the Secret Service, he ex- 
plained, summoning him for a mission to 
Helsingfors at once. 

Olivia was brave. Trained by the war 
to the supremacy of England’s interests, 
she made no protest against his departure. 
All that week she dreamed of him on the 
long voyage, dreamed of the mystery and 
the greatness of him, speeding to the ends 
of the earth on strange and awesome ends. 

And all this while, Alexis Triona: was 
nowhere near Helsingfors. He was in a 
dingy Boies in Tyneside. And the tele- 
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“You’re wet through. Let me get you a jacket.” 
made a stride, almost menacing, toward him. 


1: we 


By 


gram that summoned him had not been 
from the Foreign Office. It was in good, 
plain English, and it read, 

“Mother is dying. Come at once.” 

All that week before the funeral, he 
took stock of himself and of his life. There 
in his home, faced by his own people and 
his own name of plain John Briggs, he 
pondered on why he had done these 
things. His own life had been adven- 
turous beyond the wildest scope of imagi- 
nation. Why had he taken another name 
and written another man’s experiences as 
his own? It must have been the fasci- 
nation of the little black book. There 
was no other explanation. 

A wanderer from boyhood, he had 
finally found his place as chauffeur and 
courier to a Russian prince. The constant 


Olifant moved to the bell, but Triona 


“What do you mean?” ‘What I say,” 


T A Dae 
William J. Locke 


travels of his employer fed his wanderlust, 
and constant association with him gave 
him a taste for literature such as few men 
ever knew. The war wrecked the fortunes 


of his patrons, and he fled. On the way, 


he passed the body of a man lying in a 


ditch. Why it should have held him he 


never knew. Bodies were common in 
Russian ditches in those days. But near 
it was a little black book, with sheets of 
the thinnest paper, and there, written in 
Russian, was a story of war experiences 
that thrilled and horrified him. 

Through all the vicissitudes of the war 
he clung to the little black book, through 


his enlistment with the British, and — 


through the torpedoing of the boat. on. 
which he was going home. 
obsessed him. 
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arrested him. ‘‘No—no. 
cried Triona. 
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Don’t talk of jackets and foolery. 
“Tve left Olivia. I’ve left her forever. 
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I’ve left Olivia.” Olifant 
I’m cutting myself out of her life’ 


Bemettated by F. R. Gruger 


When peace came, he found employment 
as a chauffeur, but all the time he was 
writing with all the power of his vivid 
imagination the story told in the little 
black book. 

After the burial of his mother, Triona 
went back to Olivia with the riddle of his 
actions still unsolved. The summer ended, 
and the wanderlust began again to pursue 
-him. They planned a trip, a glorious 
_ pilgrimage around the world. They talked 
of it, told every one they were going. 
Blaise Olifant came up to call on them and 
offered them his help in getting passports. 
_ Triona was struck dumb. He had 
never thought of passports. Here he was 
as Alexis Triona, with no papers, no 
records. Investigation would immediately 
- prove him an impostor. Yet how could 


he account to Olivia for papers and records 
of his real war service under the name of 
John Briggs? It was impossible to recon- 
cile the truth with his false statements. 


XV 


UT for Olivia’s unquestioning faith 

in him Alexis would not have pulled 
through this passport quagmire. At every 
fresh lie he dreaded lest her credulity 
should reach the breaking point. For he 
had to lie once more, and this time with 
revulsion and despair. 

He began the abominable campaign the 
next evening after dinner. He had been 
absent all day on the vague plea of busi- 
ness. In reality he had walked through 
London and wandered about the docks, 
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Ratcliffe Highway, the Isle of 
Dogs. He had returned physi- 
cally and spiritually worn out. 
Her solicitude smote him. It 
was nothing: a little worry 
that the sight of her would 
dispel. They dined and went 
into the drawing-room. She 
sat on the arm of his chair: 
“And now the worry, poor 
boy. Anything I can do?” 


eS RARRAA GOT GG 


He stared into the fire. “It’s 
our trip.” 

“Why, what has gone 
wrong?” 

“Everything,” he groaned. 


“But, darling!’’—she gripped 
his shoulders—‘“What do you 
mean?” 

“I’m afraid it’s a beautiful 
dream, my dear. We must call 
it Olters 

She uttered a _ breathless 
“Why?” 

“Tt’s far beyond our means.” 
i She broke into her gay laugh 
q and hugged him and called him 
i a silly fellow. Hadn’t they 
4 settled all that side of it long 
ago. Her fingers were itching 
to draw checks. She had 
scarcely put pen to pink paper 
i since their marriage. Hadn’t 
he insisted on supporting 
her? 

“And Tll go on insisting,” 
said he. “I’m not the man to 
live on my wife’s money. No, 
no—” with uplifted hand he 
checked her generous outburst. 
Q “I know what you’re going to 
say, sweetheart, but it can’t 
be done. I was willing for you 
to advance a certain amount. 
But I would have paid it back. 
Things are different now. Sud- 
denly different.” 

He writhed under the half- 
truths, the half-sincerities he 
was speaking. In marrying her 
his conscience absolved him of 
fortune seeking. It had been 
the pride of his Northumbrian 
blood to maintain his wife as 
she should be maintained out 
of his earnings. This draft on her fortune 
for the jaunt he had made up a Tyneside 
mind to repay. Given the passport, the 
whole thing was as simple as signing a 
check. But no passports to be given, he 
had to le. How else, in God’s name, to 
explain? 

“My dear,” said he in answer to her 
natural question, “there’s one thing about 
myself I’ve not told you. It has seemed 
quite unimportant. In fact, I had prac- 
tically forgotten it. But this is the story. 
During my last flight through Russia, a 
friend, one of the old Russian nobility, gave 
me shelter. He was in hiding, dressed as 
a peasant. His wife and children had 
escaped the revolution and were, he was 
assured, in England. He entrusted me 
with five hundred pounds in pee 
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bank-notes which he had hidden in a reli- 
quary hanging around his neck, and which 
I was to give to his family on my arrival. I 
followed his example and hung the few 
paper roubles I had left, together with his 
money, round my neck. As you know, I 
was torpedoed. I was hauled out of the 
water in shirt and drawers and landed 
penniless. The string of the reliquary 
had broken, and all the money was at the 
bottom of the North Sea. I went to every 
conceivable Russian Agency in London 
to get information about the Vronsky 
family. There was no trace of them. I 
came to the conclusion that they had never 
landed in England, and today I found I 
was right. They hadn’t. They had dis- 
appeared off the face of the earth.” 

“Today?” queried Olivia. 

“This morning. I had a letter from 
Vronsky, forwarded by the publishers.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” cried 
Olivia. ‘I had an idea you weren’t quite 
yourself.” 

“T didn’t want to worry you without due 
reason,” he explained, “and I was upset. 
It was like a message from the dead. For, 
not having heard of him: all this time, I 
concluded he had perished, like so many 
others, at the hand of the Bolsheviks. 
Anyhow, there he was alive in a little 
hotel in Bloomsbury. Of course I had to 
go and rout him out.” 

“Naturally,” said Olivia. 

“Well, I found him. He had 


The Tale of Triona 


without resources, he referred to his five 
hundred pounds. ‘That’s where you and I 
come in. He entrusted me with the 
money, and the accident of losing it could 
not relieve me of the responsibility—could 
Titre 

He glanced a challenge. 
ness waved it aside. 

““Good heavens, no!” 

“Well, I took him to my bank and gave 
him the five hundred pounds in Bank of 
England notes. So, my dear, we’re five 
hundred pounds to the bad on our balance 
sheet—and we'll have to put off our trip 
round the world to more prosperous 
times.” 

Although, woman-like, she tried at first 
to kick against the pricks, parading the 
foolish fortune lying idle at the bank, that 
was the end of the romantic project. Her 
common-sense asserted itself. Five hun- 
dred pounds, for folk in their position, 
was a vast sum of money: She resigned 
herself with laughing grace to the inevi- 
table and poured on her husband all the 
consolation for disappointment that her 
heart could devise. Their pleasant life 
went on. Deeply interested in Vronsky, 
she questioned him’ from time to time. 
Had he no news of the tragic wanderer? 
At last, in February, he succumbed to the 
temptation to finish for ever with these 
Frankenstein monsters. He came home 
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managed to escape, with the usual 
difficulties, and was now about to 
search Europe for his family.” 

“What a terrible quest!” said 
Olivia with a shudder. 

“Ves, It’s awful, isn’t it? re- 
plied Triona in a voice of. deep 
feeling, already half beginning him- 
* self to believe in the genuineness 
of his story. “I spent a heartrend- 
ing day with him. He had expect- 
ed to find his family in England.” 

“But you wrote to hin—” 

“Of course. But how many let- 
ters to Russia reach their destina- 
tion? Their letters, too, have mis- 
carried or been seized. He hasn’t 
had news of them since they left 
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At trestgweal pd 
By. Maryolee Chastain 


N acorner of her trunk I came on them, 
Her little treasures, pitiful and few: 


A fancy handkerchief, perfume, a string of 


beads. 


The hot tears came because I never knew— 


I never knew she wanted pretty things, 

So worn she was, yet always seeming glad. 
I pray the angels, dear, are giving you 

The pretty, useless things you never had. 








Petrograd.” 

Carried away by the tragedy of 
this hunt for a lost family, Olivia 
forgot the reason for its recital. She ques- 
tioned; Triona responded, his picturesque 
invention in excited working. He etched 
in details. Vronsky’s declension from the 
ruddy, plethoric gentleman, with good- 
humored Tartar face, to the gaunt, hollow- 
eyed gray-beard, with skinny fingers on 
which the nails grew long. The gentle 
charm of the lost Madame Vronsky and the 
beauty of her two young daughters, Vera 
and Sonia. The faithful mowik who had 
accompanied them on their way and 
reported that they had sailed on the Olger 
Danske from Copenhagen for London. He 
related their visit to Lloyds, where they 
had learned that no such ship was known. 
Certainly, at the time of the supposed 
voyage, it had put into no British port. 
Vronsky was half mad. No wonder. 

“Why did you leave him? Why didn’t 
you bring him here?” asked Olivia, her 
eyes all pity and her lips parted. 

“T tried. He wouldn’t come. He must 
begin his search at once—take ship for 
Denmark . . . Meanwhile, dearest,” he 
said after a pause, “being practically 


one afternoon and, after kissing her, said 
with a gay air: 

“T found a letter at Decies Street”— 
the house of his publishers—“‘from whom do 
you think? From Vronsky. Just a few 
lines. He tracked his family to Palermo, 
and they’re all as happy as can be. How 
he did it he doesn’t say, which is discon- 
certing, for one would like to know the ins 
and outs of his journeyings. But there’s 
the fact, and now we can wipe Vronsky off 
our slate.” ; 

In March the novel appeared. Re- 
viewers lauded it enthusiastically as a new 
note in fiction. 

The freshness of subject, outlook, and 
treatment appealed to the vastly superior 
youth, the disappointed old, and the 
scholarly and conscientious few who write 
literary criticism. The great firm of pub- 
lishers smiled urbanely. Repeat orders on 
a gratifying scale poured in every day. 
Triona took Olivia to Decies Street to 
hear from publishing lips the splendid 
story. They went home in a taxicab, their 


arms around each other, intoxicated with ~ 


the pride of success and the certainty of 
their love. And the next day Olivia said: 

“Tf we can’t go round the world, at any 
rate let us have a holiday. Let us go to 
Paris. We can afford it.” 

And Triona, who for manths had fore- 
seen such a reasonable proposal, replied: 
“T wish we could. I’ve been dreaming of 
it for a long time. In fact—I didn’t tell 
you, but I went to the Foreign Office a 
fortnight ago.” 

She wrinkled her brow: ‘“What’s the | 
Foreign Office got to do with it?” 

“They happen to regard me as an ex- 
ceptional man, my dearest,” said he. 
“T’m still in the Secret Service. I tried 
last summer to get out of it, but they 
overpersuaded me, promising not to worry — 
me unduly. One can’t refuse to serve 
one’s country at a pinch, can one?” 

“No. But why didn’t you tell me?” 

She felt hurt at being left out in the cold. 
She also had a sudden fear of the elusive-— 
ness of this husband of hers, hero of so 
many strange adventures and interests 
that years would not suffice for their com- 
plete revelation. She remembered the 
dug-up Vronsky romance, in itself one that 
might supply the ordinary human being 
with picturesque talk for a lifetime. And 
now she resented this continued association 
with the Foreign Office which he thought 
he had severed on his return from Finland. 

“I never imagined they would _ 
want me again after what I told 
them. But it seems they do. You 
know the state of things in Russia. 
Well—they may send me, or they 
may not. At any rate, for the 
next few months I am not to leave 


the country.” 

“Te<call that -idioties ‘cried. 

Olivia indignantly. ‘They could 
get at you in Paris just as easily 
as they could in London.” 

“They’ve got the whip hand, 
confound them,” replied Triona. 
“They grant or refuse passports.” 

“The Foreign Office is a beast!” 
said Olivia. “TI’d like to tell them — 
what I think of them.” 

“Do,” said he with a laugh, 
“but don’t tell anybody else.” ~ 

She believed him. He breathed 
again. The difficulty was over 
for the present. Meanwhile he 

called himself a fool for not havea given 
her this simple explanation months ago. 
Why had he racked his conscience with the 
outrageous fiction of the Vronskys? — ree i 
About this time, too, in her innocence, 
she raised the question of his technical 
nationality. It was absurd for him to 
continue to be a Russian subject. A son “a 
of English parents, surely he could easily — 
be naturalized. He groaned inwardly at 
this fresh complication and cursed the 
name of Triona. 
vague intentions. 
there was no great hurry. ~ 
She persisted. ‘It’s so unlike von : 
she declared, uncomprehending. 
who do things so swiftly and vividly.’ Be 
“I must have some sort of pa 
establishing my, identity,” he ee 
“My word won’t do. We must wai 
there’s a settled government in Ru 
which I can apply. I know it’s an 
satisfactory position for us both, bu 
can’t be helped. he DERE. smiled we 
“You mustn’t reproach me.’ 


He put her off with —s 
One of these dats So ee ae 


ae he 
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“My dear Mrs. Briggs—’ 
nom de guerre. 


The idea shocked her. She only had 
grown impatient of the intangible Russian 
influences that checked his freedom of 
-action. Sometimes she dreaded them, not 
_ knowing how deep or how sinister they 


might be. Secret agents were sometimes 
mysteriously assassinated. He laughed 
at her fears. But what else, she asked 
herself, could he do but laugh? She was 
not reassured. 

The naturalization question settled for 
an indefinite time, he felt himself once 


‘Pardon me,”’ Alexis interrupted hastily, “but that’s not my name. 
My name is Triona.’’ Wedderburn stared at him. ‘‘The famous chap I was asked to meet tonight?”’ 


more in clear water. Easter came and 
went. 

“Tf I don’t move about a little, I shall 
die,” he said. 

“Let us move about a lot,” said Olivia. 
“Let us hire a car and race about Great 
Britain.” 

He waxed instantly enthusiastic. She 
was splendid. Always the audacious one. 
A car—a little high-powered two-seater. 
Just they two together. Free of the high 
road! If they could find no lodgings at 


It. was literally a 


inns, they could sleep beneath the hedges. 
They would drive anywhere, losing their 
way, hitting on towns with delicious un- 
expectancy. The maddest motor tour 
that was ever unplanned. 

In the excitement of the new idea, the 
disappointment over the prohibited foreign 
travel vanished from their hearts. Once 
more they contemplated their vagabondage 
with the single-mindedness of children. 

“We'll start tomorrow,” he declared. 


“Tomorrow (Continued on page 147 ) 
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When You Serve Fick o Clock Tea 


HETHER afternoon tea is a 

regular meal or an occasional 

party, it is a delightful 

function. Qne of its greatest 
advantages is the opportunity for 
showing hospitality which it affords to 
those who by reason of limited service 
or not overdeep purses can not entertain 
in a more formal manner. I have in 
mind a delightful hostess whose in- 
creasing family cares and numerous 
school and college expenses havecut out 
formal entertaining. Afternoon tea is 
her opportunity, and so pleasant has she 
made her five o’clocks, so well worth while 
the talk, and so dainty and different the 
simple food which she offers her guests, 
that her pretty living-room is not only a 
neighborhood rendezvous, but a constant 
meeting place for friends and acquaintances 
living at a distance. Let us, then, bring 
- out our tea wagons and tables, see that 
we have on hand always a few simple 
dainties, and resolve habitually to offer 
our callers at this hour the refreshment 
of a hot, perfectly-made cup of tea. 

If mistress is also maid, it will be worth 
while, after luncheon, to see that the tea 
tray and everything needed are in readi- 
ness. It makes all the difference in the 
world as to the hospitable ease with which 





By Floréences Spine 





Chicken Salad in Cream Cakes 


we offer our friends afternoon tea, if every- 
thing is at hand. If a daughter or femi- 
nine housemate can be on duty, all is easy. 
Tf not, see to it every afternoon that the 
kettle is on the front of the stove, and the 
tea things and the little treats either ready 
on the tray or conveniently obtainable. 
If afternoon tea is a regular function, the 
tray should always be set in advance, as a 
matter of course. 

Afternoon tea is the generic term, but: 
we all know how delightful is the inviting 
fragrance of the steaming coffee urn at this 
hour. Perhaps we can plan to offer our 
friends coffee on occasional regular days, 
which, I assure you, will be eagerly re- 
membered. I should advise a percolator 
instead of kitchen-made coffee, as the 





















The Department commends the 
use of these recipes to you 
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aroma of the bubbling, hot beverage 
is irresistible, appealing to all senses. 
Cocoa and chocolate are also delicious 
at this hour. See to it, when you offer | 
them, that a bonbon dish of marsh- 
mallows is an accompaniment. . oP 
each cup with one. 
When preparing to serve tea, “atic | \ 
a lemon with a few cloves befere slicing — 
it, including a clove or two in most of 
the slices. Put an orange on the tea 
tray also, and try the experiment of 
rubbing a cube of sugar over the peel 
before adding it to a cup of your creamed 
tea. To some tastes it is most appealing. — 
Whatever sandwiches, cakes, or other — 
dainties are served, delicate crackers. are. 
always in demand and preferred to sweets — 
by many. Perfection Buttered Crackei cS 
are made as follows: Select dainty, rot 
crackers which may be purchased 1 
Arrange them in a shallow p 
before serving pour melted bu 
them, brushing them a bit that 
be entirely covered. Set them 
until very hot and slightly bi 
cheese is liked, arrange dai 
crackers in the pan and lay on 
slice of American cheese, spr 
paprika, and set in the oven w 
cheese is ee Grated che 
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and set in a cold place. 
_ Filling is among the best of the fish fillings. 


_ liberally with butter and press 















among the best for an occasion 
- for which a variety of elaborate 


In all recipes on these 
pages the flour called for 
represents flour first sifted 
and then measured level 
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used if desired. Cheese and Olive Crackers 


are very tempting. Spread any sort of 
dainty cracker with cream cheese which 


_has been beaten up with cream or milk, 


and ring the edges with thin slices of 
pimiento olives. Thin rounds of Boston 
brown bread, which has been steamed in 
_ baking- powder tins, may be substituted 


for. the crackers: 


Sandwiches are even more popular than 
cakes or crackers. They may be made 
beforehand, arranged on plates, covered 
with a napkin wrung out in cold water, 


To one-half of a small can of finely-flaked 
tuna fish add one tablespoonful each of 
lemon juice and chili sauce, a few drops 


_ of Worcestershire sauce, salt to taste, and 


enough mayonnaise to ‘make of the right 
consistency to spread. A delicious Pi- 
quant Filling is made by mixing with 
catchup or chili sauce as much grated 


_ cheese as it will take up. Any of the 


above sandwiches are delicious toasted 
and served hot; when so doing, cut the 
bread a little thicker. 

Ribbon Sandwiches are very ornamental 
for an occasion. Cut two slices each of 
graham and white bread at 
least half an inch thick; spread 


firmly together, alternating the 
graham and white slices, first 
laying at right angles to the 
surface to be sliced alternate 
narrow strips of red and green 
sweet pepper. Trim off the 
crusts and slice thinly through 
_ the four slices. The regular 
~ flecks of the bright red and 
_ green are very attractive. 
Mushroom Sandwiches are 


‘sandwiches is needed. Mince 
. few mushrooms fine and cook 





es or until done; then add two 
three tablespoonfuls of milk 
or cream and thicken with a 
tle flour and butter cooked 
together until of the consistency 
a spreading paste. 
‘Dried Beef Sandwiches are 
ious. Mince the beef fine, 
n with mayonnaise, and 
ad sparingly. between thin 
yf buttered bread. 
C do English Muffins are 
har | to beat, and the muflins 


ves may be bone made 


Savory Tuna _ 


the safe side: 





This combination tea ser- 
vice proves both attractive 
and useful for afternoon 
tea, cake, and sandwiches 


LENT BY LORD & TAYLOR 


toasting, sprinkling with grated cheese, 
and setting in a hot oven until the cheese 
melts. Serve very hot. A delicious Quick 
Muffin, almost equally tempting split and 
buttered or toasted, is made as follows: 
Beat one egg well, add one-half cupful of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of salt, and beat 
again. Then add two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, one cupful of milk, and one 
and three-fourths cupfuls of bread flour 
and three teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
measured and sifted together. Beat well 
and bake in greased muffin rings on a hot 
griddle. 

Tiny Baking Powder Biscuit—the tinier, 
the better—split, buttered, and served hot, 
are both attractive and most savory. 
Here is a secret: If made and buttered 
in the morning and heated quickly in a 
closely-covered pan, one could never dis- 
cover that they were not freshly baked. 
A bit of jam or half a teaspoonful of any 
piquant filling may be inserted at the last 
minute, if you like. Savory Baking 
Powder Biscuit are piquant and new. 
Make them a bit “shorter” than 
usual, and just before they are re- 
quired, split, insert thin slices of 
and set 


cheese, sprinkle with paprika, 


in a hot oven until the cheese is melted. 

When we come to cakes, attractive sug- 
gestions are so numerous as to make choice 
difficult. As a general rule afternoon tea 
cakes should be delicate and dainty rather 
than heavy and rich—although I grant 
you that the deadly but delicious thick 
chocolate cake decorated with rich, black 
frosting as thick as itself will be imme- 
diately chosen if offered; but such indul- 
gence is fatal to the enjoyment of the 
dinner following. 

For Rich Small Tea Cakes cream together 
one-third cupful of butter and one-half 
cupful of sugar. Then add one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of milk and two beaten 
egg-yolks. Beat well, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and one-third teaspoon- 
ful of mace,and fold in twoegg-whites stiffly 
beaten. Last, add three-fourths cupful of 
pastry flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, and one-fourth pales 
of salt measured and sifted together. Bake 
in small tins at 375° F. for twenty minutes 
or until done. These tea cakes are much 
like pound cakes and require no frosting. 
The tops may be dipped in powdered or 
granulated sugar if desired. 

Nut Wafers are always popular and 

delicious. Cream together one- 
fourth cupful of butter and 









CANNING! 


HE canning season is on, and 
every housewife who wishes 
to conserve the summer’s garden 
surplus should begin at once. 
Proper equipment and correct 
procedure are essential to a perfect- 
ly canned product. 
letin, ‘‘Canning by Safe Methods, 
be your guide, for in it are our 
tested directions for canning fruits 
and vegetables whether by the hot 
-water bath, condensed steam, steam 
pressure, or oven method.’ Be cn 
send fifteen cents in 
stamps in order that one of these 
bulletins may be yours. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 
West 39th St., New York City 




















So let our bul- 
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one-half cupful of sugar. Add 
two egg-yolks well beaten; 
then add one cupful of pastry 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt measured and 
sifted together, and the grated 
rind of half an orange. Last, 
fold in two egg-whites stiffly 
beaten and three-fourths cupful 
of coarsely-chopped walnuts, 
peanuts, or pecans. Drop by 
half-teaspoonfuls on greased 
tins and place a half-nutmeat in 
the center of the top if desired. 
Bake at 4oo° F. until done. 

Brownies share the constant 
popularity of the Nut Wafers. 
Cream together one-fourth cup- 
ful of butter and one cupful of 
sugar. Add two eggs well 
beaten and two squares of 
melted chocolate. Measure and 
sift together one-half cupful of 
pastry flour and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of baking-powder 
and add to the mixture, to- 
gether with one-half cupful of 
chopped nutmeats. Bake at 
350 F. for thirty minutes or 
until done. Remove, and cut 
into squares or long, narrow 
strips, using a sharp ee 








All illustrations used on the Insti- 
tite pages are photographed by 
the Bradley & Merrill Studios 


Fruity 


Every Recipe Tested by the Department of Cookery 


possessions of the modern house- 

wife. For this reason, desserts 
that are quickly prepared have a wide and 
well-deserved popularity at the present 
time. A dessert that may be made several 
hours before serving is also a great aid to 
the woman who prepares her own meals. 
These delicious desserts, including those 
served both hot and cold, make no sacri- 
fice of flavor or tempting appetite appeal 
by the simplicity and ease of preparation. 
There are new touches to dishes made of 
familiar ingredients, and new ingredients 
that give a dash of originality to old 
favorites. 

A dessert that requires no cooking is 
called by the exotic name of Arabian 
Ambrosia. Measure two cupfuls of dates. 
Wipe them carefully with a damp cloth 
and then remove the pits. Cut the dates 
into pieces and combine with one cupful 
of walnut-meats chopped coarsely and one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Arrange 
in sherbet glasses and top with a spoonful 
of whipped or marshmallow cream. 

An equally delicious tropical dish is 
South Sea Delight. To make this, peel 
six large, ripe bananas and cut them in 
halves lengthwise. Arrange the halves of 
bananas side by side in layers in a shallow, 
buttered baking-dish. Mix together the 
juice of one large orange and one-fourth 
cupful of light-brown sugar and pour over 
the banana layers. Combine one-fourth 
cupful of fine, dried bread-crumbs and 
one-fourth cupful of shredded coconut 
and sprinkle over the top of the bananas. 
Bake at 4oo° F. until the bananas are 
tender and the coconut is 
brown. Serve at once. 

Porcupine Pears are a 
pleasant variation of canned 
pears and are simply pre- 
pared. Use the large variety 
of pears canned in halves 
and drain the sirup from 
them. Stick the rounding 


EISURE to pursue her own inter- 
ests is one of the most valued 
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Desserts—EKasy to Make 


By Con klnneand yeartridge 


side of each pear half with salted almonds, 
giving the appearance of a prickly pear. 
Arrange two or three halves of pears, 
according to their size, in each individual 
serving-dish and pour some of the sirup 
around them. If desired, two pear halves 
may be secured together by means of 
toothpicks and the surface covered with 
the salted almonds. Salted peanuts may 
be used instead of almonds and are just 
as delicious and less expensive. Halve 


the peanuts and insert the pointed end 


in the pears. 

Chocolate Charlotte may be made with 
either fresh or stale cake or lady fingers. 
Line a serving-dish with slices of cake or 
lady fingers. Beat one and one-half cup- 
fuls of cream until thick and add one-half 
cupful of sifted, powdered sugar and one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla. Soak one 
tablespoonful of granulated gelatin in 
one-fourth cupful of cold water and dis- 
solve over boiling water. Add to the 
whipped cream, beating constantly. To 
one-half of the whipped cream mixture 
add three tablespoonfuls of cocoa and pour 
on the cake. Over this pour the rest of 
the whipped cream. Chill and serve. 
To vary the serving, the cocoa-flavored 
whipped cream may be spread between 
two layers of plain or sponge cake and the 
white cream put on top. Then sprinkle 
with chopped walnuts or almonds. Stand 
in a cool place for fifteen minutes before 
cutting and serving. 

Hawaiian Delight calls for grated pine- 
apple, which may be fresh or canned. 
Measure and sift together one and one- 
half cupfuls of pastry flour, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, one-half teaspoonful 
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South Sea Delight, Peaches 
Franconia Style, and Por- 
cupine Pears suggest only 
in part the daintiness of 
these fruity dessert dishes 




















































Orange baskets, filled with dates, 
walnuts, and coconut, then frost. 
ed, make this Delmonico Special 
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of salt, and one tablespoonful of sugar. 
Beat one egg until light and to it add 
three-fourths cupful of milk and one 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Add 
gradually to the dry ingredients, stirring 
constantly. Beat well, spread in a gree 
pan, and sprinkle the ‘top with a mixture 
of one tablespoonful of sugar’ and one- 
fourth , teaspoonful of cinnamon. Bak. 
at 400° F. for twenty minutes. Cut in 
squares and serve hot with the sree od 
pineapple over it. 

Delmonico Special is unusually attrac- 
tive when garnished and ready for serving. 
Select six oranges of medium and uniform 
size, having a clear, golden skin and fem 
seeds. Cut a slice from the end of e 
orange and then carefully remove the” 
pulp, using a sharp knife. Discard all the 
tough membrane. Mix the pulp with 
one-half cupful of cleaned chopped dat 
one-half cupful of chopped walnut-mea 
and one-half cupful of shredded coconu 
Refill the. orange shells, dividing the mix- 
ture among the six oranges. Beat one 
egg-white until stiff, add one-fourth cupful — 
of sifted, powdered sugar, and arrange on 
top of the oranges. Brown at. 300° ‘£. 
Serve warm. 

Jam Fritters utilize left-over bread, or ‘ 
they may be made from fresh bread if. 
desired. Cut twelve slices of bread about 
one-quarter of an inch thick and then cut — 
into rounds, using a cooky or biscuit. 
cutter. Spread the rounds of bread with — 
any flavored jam or jelly and place aes S 
together as in making sandwiches. 
one egg light; add one tablespoor 
lemon juice and one-fourth cup. 
water, continuing the beating t 
mixed. Quickly. | 
sandwich in the eg 
and brown in a 
pan in which 
spoonfuls of | 
been melted. 

Canned peache 
new and _ attrac: 
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Salads and 
combinations 
of early sum- 
mer vegeta- 
bles, asshown 
' above, are re- 
freshing and 
delicious 






A unique 
vegetable 
combination 
is Luncheon 
Pepper-Pot 
consommé 
topped witha 
poached egg 


Behe Season's first shies 


ecAll Tested in the Institute Kitchen 


of an allure than those of any other 

season—always excepting corn, 

which to most people forms an in- 
dividual class allitsown. Spring and early 
summer are the exclusive seasons for as- 
paragus, that aristocrat among vegetables, 
and this yields its scepter only to the green 
pea—that prince of good fellows, which 
when it first begins to give forth its suc- 
culent and delicious crop, according to the 
autocratic market-garden man, says finis 
to asparagus cutting. 

Harlequin of Early Vegetables. Select 
new peas, tiny onions, beets, and new car- 
rots diced the size of peas. Cook them in 
boiling, salted water, using as little of the 
water as possible and letting it boil away 
toward the end of the cooking; save all 
drained off to add to soup. Also cook one 
or two dozen stalks of asparagus of uniform 
length. When all are done, skin and dice 
the beets finely. Arrange the stalks of 
asparagus in a cross on a flat platter or 
chop plate and place each vegetable, after 
seasoning well with salt, pepper, and 
melted butter, in a quarter-division formed 
by the asparagus. Place in the center a 
rosette of mashed potato topped by a sprig 

of parsley. Four French chops may be 
used for the dividing lines, if wished, mak- 
ing an attractive ‘‘one-piece’’ meal. 

-Left-overs may be utilized in making 

Omelet with Spring Vegetables. Make a 
three-egg omelet, beating yolks and whites 


Si vegetables have surely_more 


_ separately and adding to the yolks one- 


‘half teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
_ spoonful of pepper, one-fourth teaspoonful 
paprika, and three tablespoonfuls of milk 
with which is mixed one teaspoonful of 
flour. Fold in the stiffly-beaten egg-whites 
- lightly, pour into a hot frying-pan con- 
_ taining two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
_and cook slowly until the bottom is deli- 
— cately browned and the omelet is light and 
puffy; then place in a warm oven for a few 
until the top of the omelet is dry. 


Sade the center with a knife, and before 





folding oo place in the middle of one 
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By Florence Taft Eaton 


side a few spoonfuls of any highly-seasoned 
buttered or creamed vegetables. Fold 
over, slip on a hot platter, garnish, and 
serve at once. A tomato or cheese sauce 
may be poured around the omelet, if 
wished. 

Peas and Onions are a_ delicious 
combination. Cook new peas and tiny 
onions separately in boiling, salted water; 
drain and combine. For two cupfuls of 
the vegetables combined in any proportion 
desired, melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in a saucepan. Add the vegetables; shake 
lightly until well buttered and very hot. 
Add one-fourth teaspoonful of sugar and 
more salt if needed. Instead of the butter, 
three or four tablespoonfuls of very thick 
cream may be used; this gives a different 
and delicious flavor. 

Jellied Asparagus Salad. Arrange cooked 
and salted asparagus tips, or tender as- 
paragus cut into two-inch pieces, in in- 
dividual molds which have been wet in 
cold water. ~Fill the molds with a well- 
seasoned tomato gelatin mixture made 
according to any good recipe. Put in the 
refrigerator until cold and set. Unmold 
on nests of white lettuce arranged on a flat 
serving dish. Garnish, if desired, with 
tender stalks of cooked asparagus and 
serve with mayonnaise. 

Luncheon Pepper Pot makes an excel- 
lent main dish for the occasional cool day 
in early summer. Place in a kettle one 
quart of consommé, bouillon, or any clear, 
strong soup. Add one pint of water to 
allow for boiling away, and four table- 
spoonfuls each of shredded carrot, green 
pepper, and celery. Cook until the vege- 
tables are tender and season highly to 
taste with salt, paprika, and a dash of 
cayenne pepper. Divide into four portions 
at serving time and put into individual 
casseroles or soup bowls. Have ready four 
rounds of toast, on each of which has been 
melted and lightly browned in a hot oven 
a thin slice of cheese. Lay one in each 


casserole, place a poached egg on each, 
sprinkle with salt, paprika, and pepper, 
and dot with butter. Serve at once. 

Savory Spinach and Ham. Ask for one 
pound of thinly-sliced ham from the small 
end of the shank, this being less expensive 
than the larger part and just as good for 
this purpose; this should include some fat. 
Crisp rapidly in a hot frying-pan and 
remove to the center of a hot platter. 
Pour into the pan one cupful of thick, rich 
tomato sauce and stir until boiling, scrap- 
ing off all the ‘“‘brown.’’ Meantime, mix 
two cupfuls of finely-chopped cooked spin- 
ach with one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of sugar, and one beaten egg. Form into 
egg-shaped balls; place in a greased pan, 
sprinkle the tops with grated cheese, allow- 
ing about one teaspoonful for each ball, 
and brown lightly in a very hot oven, 500° 
F. Arrange around the ham as a border. 
Pour the tomato sauce around, not over, 
the ham, and serve all very hot. 

Even though spinach may have appeared 
frequently on our winter table, neverthe- 
less it is so healthful and delicious as still to 
prove one of our favorite spring and early 
summer products. Spinach Salad is an 
excellent warm weather dish using this 
vegetable. Cook spinach in its own juices 
until tender and rub through a coarse 
colander or chop fine. To two cupfuls 
add one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of sugar; press it into oiled 
individual molds and set in a cold place to 
chill. When required, unmold on white 
lettuce leaves on which have been laid 
rounds—a little larger in diameter than 
the molds of spinach—cut from slices of 
cold tongue or ham. Prepare a dressing 
of thick mayonnaise with which has been 
mixed at the last moment a small propor- 
tion of drained piccalilli or a tablespoonful 


‘each of chopped olives and whole capers. 


Top each mold with a teaspoonful of the, 
dressing and use more as a garnish. 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


Steak as the 17s TATU e pie eee 


VERY housekeeper, whether her 
source of fuel is coal, gas, elec- 
tricity or oil, can broil meat and 
broil it well. Broiling is but an- 

other way of roasting those cuts of meat 
which have a broad, flat surface such as 
steaks, chops, or cutlets. And in broil- 
ing them the heat must beso intense that 
the meat surface is quickly seared, the 
pores sealed and every particle of flavor 
and rich juices imprisoned. 

Select as first choice for broiling either 
porterhouse, sirloin, tenderloin, or short 
steaks, and as second choice, top round or 
chuck. Have your butcher cut the steaks 
from one to one and one-half inches thick. 
If you are to broil by gas, preheat the 
broiler oven with the broiling pan in posi- 
tion for about ten minutes, having the 
burners on full. Meanwhile, wipe the 
steak carefully with a cloth wrung out in 
cold water, and cut off any superfluous 
fat, leaving a ring of fat around the 
steak, 

At the end of the ten minutes, 
remove the broiling pan.and grease 
the rack well with a piece of this 
fat. Then lay the steak in the 
center of the rack with the skin or 
fat side on the outside toward the 
front, using a broad spatula or fork 
pierced into the fat that no juices 
may be lost. The steak is placed 
with the fat side out, so that when 
it is turned, the melting fat will 
run on the meat instead of into the 
pan. After the steak is in position, 
return the broiling pan to the oven, 
placing it as near the heat as pos- 
sible without actually coming in 
direct contact with the flame. 

Broil the steak for two minutes 
on one side, then turn and broil 
for two minutes on the other side. 
Repeat this until the steak is done. 
Always sear the meat uniformly on 
both sides. If broiled wholly on - 
one side before turning, the juices 
come to the top, and in turning 
the meat the juices drop into the 


When broiling by gas wipe the steak 
and remove all superfluous fat. Pre- 
heat the broiler oven for ten minutes 










pan. From twelve to fifteen minutes is 
sufficient broiling for a rare steak. If 
the steak is preferred well done, broil it 
four minutes on each side, turning every 
two minutes, with the burners on full. 
Then lower the flame about half and com- 
plete the broiling, turning as above. In 
turning the steak, use a fork, but place 
it in the extreme edge of the fat, because 
if thé meat surface is pierced, the rich 
juices will run out. 

When the steak is broiled sufficiently, 
remove it to a hot platter, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and place a lump of butter 
in the center or pour over it a little of the 
drippings in the pan and serve at once. 
The steak should be puffed and elastic from 
the confined steam of the juices, the sur- 
face seared and browned, and the fat crisp. 
Never dredge the steak with salt and pep- 
per before cooking, as the salt will extract 
the juices before the surface can be seared. 

If you are broiling by electricity, follow 
the same directions as when using gas. 

































In broiling steak, 
turn it every two 
minutes until 
done. Season 
and serve at once 


If you are broiling over coals, the fire 
should be clear and bright red, not black 
nor burned out, and nearly to the top of the 
fire-box, so that the broiler may almost 
touch the fire. Have no flame, as the 
flame from the coals sometimes causes a 
deposit of coal tar on the rm: +t, giving it an 
objectionable smoky flavor. Have the flue 
dampers open. Select a double, wire, 
hinged broiler and heat it gently, then 
rub the bars with fat from the meat to 
grease them thoroughly. Put the steak, 
which has been wiped and trimmed, on the 
broiler with the fat side toward the 
handle. Place the broiler close to the 
clear coals and count ten slowly. Turn 
the broiler and count again. - Repeat this, 
then hold the broiler further away from 
the coals, that the steak may cook more 
slowly, still turning it every ten counts. 
Broil from ten to fifteen minutes, 
depending upon the thickness of the 
steak. and whether it is to be rare 
or well done. - 

Those whose gas stoves do not 
provide a broiler oven or who are 
using a kerosene stove, need not be 
deprived of the privilege of broil- 
ing, for there are now on the mar- 
ket broilers which are designed to. 
be used on the top-stove burners of 
either a gas or kerosene stove. 

To pan-broil steak, heat a cast- 
iron or aluminum frying-pan till 
very hot. Rub it lightly with a 
piece of fat from the meat. Do 
not leave the piece of fat in 
the pan. Place the steak in 
the pan and sear quickly on one 
side while counting ten; turn and 
sear quickly on the other side. 
Repeat, then lower the heat 
slightly and continue the broiling 
and turning until the steak is done. 
Continually pour off the melted 
fat that may collect in the pan, 
lest the meat be sautéd rather than 
broiled. Broil about the same 
length of time as when done over 
the coals, and serve at once. 


Grease the heated broiler rack and 
place the steak in the center with 
the fat side toward the front 
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_ Cinnamon Prunes | 
1163 Total Calories 33 Protein Calories 


& poend prunes 3 in. stick cinnamon 
2 slices lemon or orange 


Wash the prunes carefully, cover with 
cold water, and soak overnight. Add the 
_ cinnamon and slices of lemon or orange. 
_ Cook slowly in a covered utensil until 
_ tender. If cooked very slowly, no sugar 


will be needed. 
' Mrs. P. A, Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danville, Pa. 


Bran Omelet 
Eat, Total Calories 174 Protein Calories 


4 eggs ¥% teaspoonful pepper 
 % cupful milk Y% teaspoonful paprika 
3% cupful bran 1 tablespoonful minced 
_ 2tablespoonfuls butter onion 
: 1 teaspoonful salt 


_ To the bran add the salt, pepper, and 
_ paprika. Add the milk, the eggs beaten 
slightly, and last the minced onion, mixing 
all well together. Melt one tablespoonful 
_ of butter in each side of an omelet pan and 
pour the mixture into one side, covering it 
_ with the other half of the pan. Cook very 
slowly so that the bran and onion may 
become done, until a golden brown on 
bottom and sides. Loosen the edges with 
a spatula, cover again, and turn the pan 
and brown on the uncooked side. When 
_ evenly browned on both sides, turn out on 
a hot platter and serve. The onion may 


be omitted if preferred. For four servings. 
C. E. Brashear, Pharr, Tex. 


_ Chipped Beef in Brown Gravy 


681. Total Calories 297 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls chipped beef % teaspoonful beef 

2 tablespoonfuls butter extract or 

2tablespoonfuls flour 1 bouillon cube 

x cupful cold water 3 drops kitchen 
Salt . bouquet 

Pepper - 










and let stand five minutes; drain 
veh Melt the butter, browning it 


oth, stirring constantly. Place 
10 water} add the beef extract or 


Pe and pepper to taste. If the 
n cube is’ used, ‘rae additional 





Breakfast Toast 
985 Total Calories 176 Protein Calories 


4 eggs 1 teaspoonful salt 

4 slices bread % teaspoonful pepper 

% cupful milk Y% teaspoonful paprika 
tablespoonfuls butter or margarin 


Melt the butter ina frying-pan. Cut the 
bread in one-fourth inch slices and cut each 
slice into four squares. Lay these in the 
melted butter. Beat the eggs well, add the 
seasonings and the milk, and pour the 
whole over the bread. Cook until browned 
on the bottom, then turn in sections, using 
a broad spatula, and brown the other side. 
Serve very hot. Enough for four. Cold 
biscuits may be used in place of the bread,in 
which case cut them in halves or quarters. 

Marie Douglass, Douglass, S. C. 


Breakfast Apples 


650 Total Calories 12 Protein Calories 


4 large tart apples 2 tablespoonfuls vege- 
% teaspoonful salt table fat or butter 
1 tablespoonful sugar 
Y teaspoonful cinnamon 


Wash the apples and wipe them dry, 
then remove the cores and slice in quarter- 
inch slices without removing the skins. 
Melt the fat in a frying- -pan; add the salt. 
When the fat is hot, dash in the apples and 
cover immediately. Cook briskly for a 
few minutes, then with a broad spatula 
turn over the mass that all may be equally 
cooked. When the apples are soft and 
slightly browned, sprinkle with the sugar 
and cinnamon mixed together. Serve hot 
with such breakfast dishes as ham and eggs, 


or sausages and pancakes. 
Mrs. M. D, Brown, 107 Santa Ives, San Mateo, Calif. 


Rice Omelet 


664 Total Calories 134 Protein Calories 
4 eggs % teaspoonful paprika 
1 teaspoonful salt % cupful cooked rice 
¥% teaspoonful pepper 2 pA acon iN chili 
auce 
2 sabinsthontals. bacon fat 


Beat the yolks of the eggs until lemon- 
colored; add the seasoning, rice, and chili 
sauce. Mix well and fold in the stiffly- 
beaten egg-whites and turn into a frying- 


_ or omelet pan in which the bacon fat has 
been melted. Cook slowly until delicately 


browned on the bottom, then set in a 300° 
F. oven until the top has set. Loosen the 


edges with a knife or spatula, fold over, . 
turn out on a hot platter, and serve at 
- once. Enough to serve four. 


Mrs. Alma Dale, 1032 Union St. Shelbyoille, Kon 
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Recipe Thoughts tor Breakfast 


Each one has been tested for you 


Ali-recipes serve sin anless otherwise stated 


Ginger Apples 
810 Total Calories 12 Protein Cavories 


4 large sour apples % cupful water 
1 slice lemon % ounce green ginger 
% cupful sugar root 

% teaspoonful salt 


Pare and quarter the apples. Place 
them in a buttered baking-dish; add the 
lemon, sugar, water, salt, and ginger root 
broken in pieces. Bake at 350° F. until 
soft, covering the first half of the time. 
Mrs. P. A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danville, Pa. 


Raspberry Bran Gems 
2160 Total Calories 275 Protein Calories 


cupful Graham flour 1 egg 

cupful whole wheat 2 tablespoonfuls cook- 
flour ing oil 

cupful bran 1 teaspoonful salt 
teaspoonful soda 2 cupfuls sour milk or 


ie 


Nee 


teaspoonfuls baking- buttermilk 
powder % cupful raspberry 
1 tablespoonful sugar jam 


Mix all the dry ingredients together; add 


the oil, the egg well beaten, the sour milk, 


and the jam. Beat together thoroughly 
and pour into well-greased gem-pans. 
Bake 25 minutes in a 400° F. oven. 

Mrs. G. E.Buck, 17 Woodland Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


Combination Mush 
678 Total Calories 68 Protein Calories 


l cupful yellow corn- % cupful rice 
meal About 3% cupfuls 
1% teaspoonfuls salt boiling water 
1 cupful cold water 


Pour the boiling water into the top 
of a double-boiler; add the salt and the 
rice which has been washed. Let this 
come to a boil and add the corn-meal 
mixed with the cold water. Cook over 
direct heat for five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly, then over hot water for one hour. 
Add more water if needed during the cook- 
ing. Serve with cream and sugar. 

Good Housckeeping Institute 


Southern Waffles 


2009 Total Calories 203 Protein Calories 
2cupfuls bread flour 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 


% cupful yellow corn- powder 

meal 1 egg 
1 teaspoonful sugar 2 cupfuls sour milk or 
% teaspoonful soda buttermilk 


% cupful melted 
shortening 


Mix and sift all the dry ingredients to- 
gether; add the egg well beaten, the sour 
milk, and the shortening. Beat together 
thoroughly and bake on a hot, greased 


1 teaspoonful salt 


__waflle-iron. 


Mrs. D. E. Stone, Raoritstie g. Ma. 


Adventures 77 Capumaity 


By Emma-—Lindsay Sawic. 


LUIGI, 


66 IE is bad, that wolf, and he has 
no master.” 

It was Louie, the half-breed 

trapper, who spoke, he to whom 

the motion picture studio was a constant 
source of amazement and sometimes of 
contempt. Until a party of motion 
picture actors invaded his isolated haunts 
in the Adirondacks, he had never glimpsed 
the flickering wonders of the cinema, nor 
had he the faintest idea how stories for 
the screen were made. ‘Trapping was his 
profession, a prosaic routine of traps 
visited on snow-shoes, of dead or half- 
dead animals caught in the steel clamps. 
And when the director of the company, 
recognizing in the veteran of. the forests 
a fast disappearing type, offered him a 
contract at a salary almost unbelievable to 
his untutored mind, he had accepted dazed- 
ly, hardly realizing what had happened. 

He had gone to California with the 
company, and with him had come the 
wolf, Luigi. For in making the round of 
his traps for the last time, Louie had come 
upon the young wolf, held so firmly in a 
trap that he seemed to be without life. 
Starvation and cold had had their way 
with him while he lay pinioned in the cruel 
teeth of the steel traps, and when Louie 
found him, he had no more resistance left 
in him. He sprawled limply in the half- 
breed’s hands. 

One leg was broken—his jaws were caked 
with congealed blood. The trapper would 
have killed him there. But the director, 
who had accompanied Louie on this last 
fur-gathering expedition, put in a word. 

“Let’s take him to the studio. We often 
need wolves for northern pictures, and 
perhaps this one is young enough so that 
we can train him.” 

Thus it came about that Luigi, chris- 
tened for the trapper, made the long 
journey across the continent and became a 
member of the motion picture menagerie 
that was my favorite haunt in leisure 
hours. It was here that I came to know 
him, a lean, gray, taciturn wolf, with a 
pointed nose, a tail that was like a trail- 
ing smudge of smoke, and eyes that were 
narrow and sinister gray in color. 

My friend, Pudgy, was at that time in 
charge of the menagerie, and to all the 
animals there he was gentle and consid- 
erate. Most of them repaid his kindness 
_ with affection, according to their natures 
and capacities. But Luigi was contemp- 
tuous to all friendly advances. He would 
not respond to overtures of kindliness; 
neither was he in fear of iron prongs or 
guns with blank cartridges. Sometimes 
they worked him in northern pictures in a 
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Paul Braunsom 


‘THIS story marks the conclusion of 

the “Adventures in Captivity,” 
a series which has brought to the 
minds of thousands of readers the 
unfairness of trapping wild things in 
cages, and keeping them for our 
amusement. We regret that it is 
ended, but we are glad to announce 
that in the near future a new series 
will begin, “On Autumn Trails,” 
stories collected by Miss Squier in 
the woods of Nova Scotia last 
autumn. See that your children 
have the opportunity to read them 


stoutly barred cage, where the ground was 
covered with rock salt to simulate snow, 
and whére the transplanted trees were 
covered whitely with paint and artificial 
icicles. But they worked him alone, for 
no man was brave enough to enter the cage 
with him. If a scene had to be taken with 
a human being, double exposure was used. 
He was the largest wolf in the menagerie 
and the most valuable, but there was no 
one, not even Pudgy, who could tame his 
savage heart. 

“He is bad, that wolf, and he has no 
master.” 

Thus spoke Louie, the veteran trapper. 
But there came a day when Luigi, the 
wolf, served a master and achieved the 
dignity of heroism as a result. The master 
was not Man. It was Fate. 

Now there lived, in this same motion 
picture menagerie, another wolf, whom 
French Louie called contemptuously, “dat 
half-breed.”” Born of a wolf father and a 
Malamute sledge-dog mother, he had been 
brought down from Alaska when still a 
baby ball of thick fur, huge, sprawling 
paws, and eyes that squinted blankly at 
the strange world in which he found him- 
self. They called him dog and gave him 
for a pet to a young girl who was just then 
making her début in the realm of the 
flickering film. ‘‘Juneau,” she called him, 
because his mother had mushed along 
many a snowy trail to and from that city 
of the far north. And dog she thought him 
to be. But he was wolf, all wolf. Except 
that the crossing of the wild and the tame 
in him had given him a heritage of sneaking 
cowardice which had no part in the make- 
up of those lean, gray brethren of his 
father’s tribe. The young girl, whom the 
picture people called ‘“Taddy,” although 
Theodora was her name, loved Juneau and 
had no thought but that he would grow 
up into an intelligent, loving, and reliable 
husky dog, like the other malamutes who 
lived at the motion picture studio and 
worked in northern scenes. But even as a 
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tiny puppy she knew that he would be 
different from the other Alaskan dogs. 
For his eyes were not the blue-gray of a 
baby ‘dog; they were amber flecked with 
green. And in the dark they shone with an 
uncanny, bluish gleam that was like the 
eerie flickering of the northern lights. 

He was savage in his play, destructive 
beyond all reason, and when. caught, tried 
to escape punishment with a desperation 
that was ludicrous. Still they called him 
dog. But one day, as he had attained an 
age when something more substantial than 
milk seemed to be necessary, they fed him 
a morsel of meat. And then they knew 
him for the savage thing he was. The wolf 
in him leaped at the taste of blood. He 
flew at the girl who had cared for his 
babyhood, and his tiny, sharp fangs closed 
on her hand. . He was still so small that 
she could fight him off, cuff him soundly, 
and send him skulking and snarling under ~ 
a sofa. But she had no desire to rear him 
further. She gave him without ceremony 
to the motion picture studio. — 

And thus it was: that Juneau, the half- 
breed, grew to wolfhood in a cage ad- 
joining that of Luigi, true son of the 
northern forest. They hated each other, 
those two, and eyed each other through 
the stout, wire meshes with which their 
cages were partitioned. They would spend 
hours slowly pacing from the front to the 
back of their cages, keeping close to the 
partition, so close that their breath inter- 
mingled, their long, pointed noses almost 
touched. They hoped, I think, each time 
they paced thus, that at the end, somehow 
they would find the partition removed, so 
that they might fly at each other’s throats 
and appease the hate that was in their 
hearts. ; ; 

. Now there entered into the lives of the 
two sinister sons of the wild an element of 
comedy. Rollo, the goat, was introduced” 
to the inhabitants of the menagerie and 
took his place among them, matter-of- 
factly, even arrogantly, and won no small 
measure of respect from them by the 
quality of his temper and the hardness of 
his forehead. He had been destined, this 
Rollo, as a sacrifice to the great god Thrill. 
For it had been planned, so Pudgy told 
me, that in a picture Juneau was to lea) 
on the goat and bear him to the growl 
Laws regulating cruelty to animals were 
then not so strict as now, and it was deemed 
legitimate, for the sake of the drama, to 
deliver the goat into the none-too-tender 
mercies of the half-breed wolf. 1: 

But Rollo in that moment of peril 
proved his own mettle—and that ofJuneau. — 
With the cameras clicking busily outside 







Suddenly the gray wolf was aware that the other wolf was Juneau, the half-breed, whom he hated for that 


strain of cowardice in him. 


the barred enclosure, the goat was released 
and driven into the center of the arena cage, 
_ and Juneau was let in upon him. 

The wolf caught the scent of live flesh, 
sniffed for a moment, circled about his 
intended victim, sprang upon him. But 
in that same instant, Rollo, with a defiant 
bleat that was like a war-cry, rose upon his 
hind legs, lowered his head, and plunged 
at the oncoming wolf. There was a crash, 
the sound of a terrific impact, a gasp of 
astonishment from those who watched 


He snarled and sprang. 


the scene. For Rollo had caught Juneau 
fairly, had knocked him against the bars 
of the cage, and had risen majestically 
for another lunge at his attacker. But 
before he could charge again, Juneau— 
“dat half-breed,” as French Louie scorn- 
fully called him—scrambled to his feet, 
snarling and yipping, and scuttled away 
with his thick, gray tail between his legs. 

He forgot that he was wolf. He was then 
only dog, and he was afraid. Around and 
around the cage the inverted chase con- 


The raft swung fairly down the middle of the stream 


tinued, while the men watching forgot to 
rescue the unfortunate one because of the 
laughter which convulsed them. At last 
one of them opened the door that led to 
Juneau’s cage, and through it he sped, 
with Rollo charging down upon him and 
missing him only because of the door which 
snapped shut in his bearded and indignant 
face. 

That was when they named the goat 
“Rollo,” mainly because he was everything 
that the meekness (Continued on page 122 
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Princeton asked her alumni and friends to provide the funds to enable her to pay her profes- 
sors better salaries. Should not this money have come from the pockets of her students? 


Should Colleges Pay Their Own Way? 


By? Weld asm See ee 


N inventor just left my office. If 
half what he believes about his 
invention is true, it is bound to 
make him, or somebody else, a 

multi-millionaire. When I asked him why 
companies who need his invention in 
thousand lots have not jumped at the 
chance to buy it, he said: 

“Tt is because the idea is new. Folks 
don’t like new ideas. It takes a long while 
to get them even to try a new idea. The 
inventor of the Blank safety razor, which 
is now sold by the million, nearly starved 
to death trying to get people to change old 
habits. I, myself, would not even try it 
for several years, because it was different 
from what I had been using.” 

He interested me both because of his 
invention and because of his reminder that 
even such a practical idea as paying col- 
lege professors what they earn and charg- 
ing college students what they cost is hard 
to give away—at first. 

Have you never wondered why it is 
that, no matter how rich a college student 
may be, neither the poor-as-a-church- 
mouse private college nor the tax- 
supported state university thinks of charg- 
ing him what it costs to educate him? 


Not only that, but not one in ten of our 
74 


Sooner or later the American people 
must adopt a policy with regard to 
higher education. They must approve 
the present semi-charitable basis upon 
which most colleges and universities 
are operating, or they must accept the 
alternative plan of having the full cost 
paid by the student. There are good 
arguments on both sides, but at the 
center of the controversy stands the 
poor boy. seeking a college education. 
If it were not for him, tuitions would be 
raised instantly. But there may be 
ways of getting around him, without 
hurting him, and it is the purpose of 
this article to point out some of these 


private colleges charges even half of what 
it costs to keep its doors open. This is 
true even today, after colleges all over the 
country have increased their tuition. Of 
289 colleges and universities that recently 
reported to the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 253 have added from $30 to $300 to 
their annual tuition since 1914. Leland 
Stanford, for instance, which was founded 
as an absolutely free college, now charges 
$225. Vassar has doubled its tuition 
from $150 to $300. Johns Hopkins, Bos- 
ton, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Ober- 
lin, Simmons, Barnard, Oxford, Bryn 


Mawr are a few that have added $100. 
But even now, colleges that are charging 
$300 spend $600 or $800 or more. _ 

This would not be hard to understand 
if colleges themselves were paying their 
own way by supporting themselves with 
the aid of their endowments, but the col- 
leges are hard up. Many of them are 
literally upon the rocks. Moreover they 
are notoriously underpaying their facul- 
ties. So true is this, and so unfair is it, 
that several of our leading colleges have 
resorted to hard-luck stories which have 
not only wrung the hearts of the generous, 
but have wrung all intention of teaching 
out of the hearts of many men and women 
whom the country needs in college teach- 
ing. But a short time ago, the acting 
president of Bryn Mawr, then Miss Helen 
Taft, suggested that perhaps the only way 
to bring the country to realize the des- 
perate straits of college faculties would 
be to have the faculties go on strike. 

Hard-luck stories and “sob stuff” 


se 


helped colleges increase salaries. Of 289 


colleges reporting, 243 have increased the 
maximum for full professors all the way 


from $200 to $6000; 204 have increased the 


maximum for instructors by from $75 to 
$1500. If we take the top-notch salaries 
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like $10,000 at Michigan and Yale or 
$8000 at Columbia, Harvard, and Chicago, 
or even $7500 at Stanford and Wisconsin, 
$7000 at Illinois and California, or $6000 
at Pennsylvania and Ohio State Univer- 
sity, no tears will be shed by the general 
public over the condition of these pro- 
fessors. But those are exceptional top 
figures. Eighteen colleges are paying to 
full professors a maximum of less than 
$2000, while 140 are paying from $1500 to 


_ $3000. Of 90 small colleges having fewer 


than 500 students, six pay to instructors 


a maximum of less than $1000, while 30 
Of 27 middle-— 
-sized colleges having from 500 to 1000 


pay from $1000 to $1500. 


students, two pay a maximum to instructors 


of less than $1000, and five pay between 
- $1000 and $1500. 


Thus we have side by side in both pri- 


F vately and publicly supported institutions 


of higher education the undercharged 
student and the underpaid teacher. No 
one wants to continue underpaying college 
teachers, except here and there an apostle 


of joyless living like the newspaper editor 


; ing him to pay what 
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and in maximum sal- 


of recent additions to 
tuition is almost 
_ $2,500,000. 


_ colleges 


> 


_ $50,000,000, 


_whose_ register 
tuition increases are 


who recently wrote that it would be 
unfortunate to lose the self-sacrificing 
teacher. Most of us are willing to take 
any reasonable steps 
to stop underpaying 
college teachers. The 
unsettled question is 
whether, among reas- 
onable steps, we shall 
stop  undercharging 
the student. 
When we do. stop 
undercharging the stu- 
dent and begin expect- 


it costs to give him 
the particular college 
education which he 
chooses, we shall add 
so many millions to 
the annual income of 
our American colleges 
that the perplexity of 
presidents will switch 
from where to raise 
money to how to spend 
it. Taking only 24 
private colleges having 
Iooo to 2000 students, 
which reported their 
increases in tuition 


aries, the annual in- 
creases in total rev- 
enue that they are 
now getting because 


This is 
as much as these 24 
could gain 
from interest on a 
50,0 endow- 
For 177 pri- 

institutions 
and 





own, the increases 
uition mean an in- 
ase in revenue of 
C the 


By William H. Allen 


small fraction of what would be coming in 
every year if all students in our colleges 
and. professional schools were paying and 
undertaking to pay what they are costing. 
Thus far there is probably no disagree- 
ment. 
student is not paying what he costs and 
that if he paid all he costs, it would add 
hundreds of millions to our college income. 
If sure that they ought to pay it and can 
afford to pay it, every college in the country 
that receilves women students would now 
consider charging them what they cost. 
Whether they and the prospective dentists 
and engineers and lawyers ought to pay if 
they can afford to, depends, of course, 
upon the benefits and injuries which would 
result from such a change in policy. 
Whether college students can afford to 
pay what they cost either while going 
through college or after they begin to earn 
is a question of fact which will never be 
answered until colleges begin to ask it. 
The first thing which occurs to any one 
who starts to answer that question is that 
college students differ very much in their 
ability to pay. Some of them come from 
wealthy homes; others from well-to-do 
homes; others from homes that not only 
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New York University announces that it is living within its 
income and that it has 10,000 students paying their own way 


Every one admits that a college 


75 


are unable to contribute toward college 
expenses, but must receive help from their 
children while these are attending college. 


‘How many are in each class, nobody knows. 


Everybody who knows colleges knows that 
there are many men and women students 
who spend much more than their rebate 
on tuition on luxuries that are neither 
part of, nor helpful to, their education 
work. 

Before the war in one middle western 
university, 805 students kept their ex- 
penses within $500, two students spent 
over $1300, four spent over $1200, ten 
spent over $1100, 189 spent over $700, 
while 669 spent over $500. If, in any of 
the big colleges of the country, we were to 
segregate these big spenders and count 
only that part of their spending which is 
above the reasonable cost of living in that 


locality, we should have a fund that would 


go a long way toward paying the faculty 
what it earns. At any rate, it would 
greatly exceed the difference between 
what these spenders pay for their instruc- 
tion and what their instruction costs. 
If only such young people were to be con- 
sidered, is there any valid reason why 
they should not pay as they go instead 
of 20 percent or 59 
percent or a cent less 
than too percent of 
what they cost? 
There is one much- 
advertised private 
school below college 
grade in this country 
of which one import- 
ant fact is not adver- 
tised; namely, it is 
charging patrons not 
just part of the cost, 
and not merely enough 
to cover cost, but what 
the traffic will bear, 
i. e., what the parents 


can and will afford. 
Yet that school is 
widely discussed . in 


national magazines as 
having carried democ- 
racy to the limit. Itis 
suggested that, if col- 
leges wanted to charge 
full tuition, the rich 
men and their sons 
would not be the ones 
to protest. There 
are few rich men in 
our country, and prob- 
ably still fewer sons 
and daughters of rich 
men, who want to ac- 
cept gratuities either 
from underpaid pro- 
fessors orover-strained 
endowments or a gen- 
erous, tax-paying 
public. 

If those who can 
afford to pay cash are 
required to pay cash, 
how can those who 
lack the cash while at 
college later pay all 
their education costs 
without defeating the 
-purpose of educating 
them? . If there is 
merit in the sugges- 
tion, they can pay the 
(Continued on page 135) 
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ATER is without doubt the most 
extensively used substance in 
the home. To some it means 


nothing more than the turning 
of a faucet, while to perhaps the majority 
it means disappointment and bewilderment 
in the results that follow from its use. The 
most important property of a water supply 
is that it shall be free from disease- 
producing bacteria. This is very closely 
guarded by the examination of all waters 
supplied to our communities, which is 
made by the various boards of health. 
Today the number of typhoid cases re- 
sulting from polluted water is but a small 
fraction of what it was years ago, due to 
the safeguarding of our drinking water. 
But if the water used inthehome is bright 
and clear and free from dangerous bacteria, 
may we not still have trouble from its use? 
In most cases, yes, for that clear, germ- 
free water may still be laden with the most 
objectionable mineral salts. Numerous 
complaints are heard that the clothes 
after washing are gray and hard instead 
of being white and soft. Besides this we 
frequently hear that it is impossible to 
keep the washbowls and other bathroom 
fixtures clean, and that the furnace coil for 
supplying hot water becomes choked and 
burns out. The answer to these and many 
more perplexing problems lies in the hard- 
ness of the water. 
It is the mineral salts dissolved in the 
water Hk cause it to be hard. They are 
















housekeeper. 


efficiency of her 


picked up by the water during its passage 
through the ground to wells and to springs 
which feed our lakes and rivers. The 
principal minerals dissolved by the water 
are commonly known as lime and mag- 
nesia. The presence of any appreciable 
amount of these minerals causes a water 
to be unsuited for any process where soap 
is used. Whenever soap is employed a 
lather must be produced before cleansing 
begins. It must be kept in mind that the 
lather has no particular cleansing action. 
It is an indication, however, .that sufficient 
soap has been added to the water to 
satisfy its hardness, and that some excess 
soap has been supplied which is available 
for cleaning purposes. It is the excess 
soap in the water that washes the clothes. 

The action which takes place in washing 
is a combining of the excess soap with the 
grease on the clothes. Soap separates the 
grease into fime particles which are lifted 
away from the soiled surface to form an 
emulsion. At the same time the solid 
particles of dirt are mechanically liberated 
from the fabric and pass off into the liquid. 
As is well known, it is more difficult to 
obtain a lather, an indication that some 
excess soap has been added, with hard 
water than with soft water. For example, 
if soap is actively mixed with rain water a 
lather quickly appears. With hard water 
much more soap is required, and it takes 
a longer time. This is because the soap 
combines with the hardness of the water 


Flousekeeping 


Co be made thoroughly inter- 
esting and enjoyable by the use 
of mechanical appliances. These ap- 
pliances not only produce a psycho- 
logical effect which increases interest 
in the necessary routine tasks of the 
home, but also save a considerable 
amount of energy and time for the 
It is the purpose of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE to 
serve the housekeeper, and it does 
so by carefully testing equipment 
which will increase the operating 
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home. 


to soften it before a lather is formed. 
Some idea of the quantity of soap required 
to soften hard water is shown by the 
illustration at the top of the opposite page. 
The bottle on the right contains a very hard 
water, while that on the left contains 
this same water after it was softened. 
The water before softening used sixteen 
times as much soap to produce a lather 
as did the softened water. The soap used 
to. soften the water forms an insoluble, 
sticky substance called curd. This curd 
is responsible for most of the difficulties 
encountered in the laundry of the home. 
When clothes are washed in hard water, 
the curd adheres to them during the first 
washing operation, which we may call the 
soap process. During the rinse the 
hardness of the water combines with some 
of the soap left in the clothes to produce 
still more curd. Much of this curd re- 
mains in the clothes, because they act as a 
filter to strain it out of the liquid. With 
age, and under the action of heat from the 
iron or ironer, the curd turns a dirty gray 
or yellow. This is made worse by the fact 
that the curd carries with it some: of ‘the 
dirt loosened in the washing process. 
result is. that the laundered clothes, 
instead of being soft, white, and flufly, 
become Bray, and stiff, and the ne will 
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clothes should not be washed in hard 
water, since to do so would result in such 


coarse fibers as to make them uncom- 


fortable to wear. From this it will be 
seen that hard water is costly to use in the 
laundry because of the soap wasted to 
soften it, the decreased life of the clothes, 
and excessive wear from continued wash- 
ings to produce a more desirable appear- 
ance. 

Difficulties with hard water are ex- 
perienced in the kitchen and bath, as well 
as in the laundry. When washing dishes 
the hardness of the water interferes with 
the soap emulsifying the grease. The curd 
formed gives rise to a sticky scum such as 
collects on the side of the dishpan, or on 
the inside of the dishwashing machine. 
Added effort is required to remove this 
scum from the dishpan, and it is no 
ordinary task to clean it off the inside of 
the dishwashing machine when once it 
has had an opportunity to dry, These 
hard waters are most unsatisfactory for 
the bath. The curd containing some of 


the dirt fills the pores of the skin, instead 
of leaving them clean and open and in a 


healthy condition. To bathe in hard 
water leaves one with the feeling that he 
is only a little cleaner after the bath than 
Then, too, the scum that 
adheres to the side of the tub and wash- 
basin is none too easily removed. 

We have seen what. happens in the 
various operations where hard water is 
used with soap. Hard water does not end 
here with the difficulties it causes in the 
home. hen it 
is heated, some of 
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scale is the depo- 
sition that takes 
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Softened water requires less soap than hard water to produce a lather 


place on the bottom of a water kettle. 
Every one is familiar with this scale and 
knows how tenaciously it clings to the 
bottom of the vessel. 

The hardness of water may be divided 
into two classes—temporary hardness and 
permanent hardness. ‘Temporary  hard- 
ness is precipitated by boiling. Permanent 
hardness is not affected by such tem- 
peratures as are usually obtained in the 
home. Thus, when water is heated in a 
kettle, it is only the temporary hardness 
that forms the scale, unless the water is 
allowed to evaporate to dryness, which is 
not usual. Soap, on the other hand, 
combines with both the temporary and 
permanent hardness. 

Some waters contain only temporary 
hardness. In the home they give more 
deposit when heated than do harder waters 
having a lesser amount of temporary 
hardness. ‘The scale that is formed acts 
as an insulator to retard the transmission 
of heat through the heating surfaces. It 
is for this reason that so much difficulty 
is found, especially with heating coils 
placed in the furnace for supplying hot 
water in the home. ‘These coils, being 


subjected to the hot fire, ultimately 
become choked with scale, and their 
heating efficiency is greatly reduced, 


Each gallon of hard water passing through 
the coil deposits a part of its hardness, 
so that after a time a large amount of scale 
has accumulated. In hard water districts 
it would be better to use an indirect 
heating unit, in place of a heating coil 
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The pipe above was partially clogged with scale; 
the pile shows the amount scraped from half 
On the opposite page note the 
scale removed from the inside of a tea-kettle 
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of hot-water supply 
furnaces of homes ina hard- 
The cut at the right shows an 
elbow of a coil completely clogged with deposit 


connected directly to the hot water supply. 
With the indirect heating unit the same 
circulating water always flows through it. 
After this water has once deposited its 
hardness, no more is accumulated. The 
heat from the circulating water is trans- 
ferred to the hot water supply in the hot 
water tank. The hard water, which is 
heated in this tank by the circulating 
water, does not deposit as much scale as 
when subjected to the more intense heat 
of the furnace fire. 

Those who are unfortunate enough to 
live in localities where the water is truly 
hard have fallen back on nature to help 
them out of their difficulties. Nature 
supplies rain water, which is soft and free 
from dissolved minerals as it drops from 
the clouds. The rain water is conducted 
from roofs to a rain water tank, or cistern, 
where it is carefully conserved for use in 
the laundry and bath, Continued drought 
or prolonged freezing weather at times 
robs many of this soft rain water. The 
result is a too careful conservation of soft 
water which ought to be liberally used. 
As the rain water tank or cistern is usually 
placed at a low elevation, there is the 
disadvantage of having to pump this water 
to the laundry tubs and bath. 

When hard water must be used in the 
laundry, many women add soda-ash, sal- 
soda, borax, ammonia, or some washing 
compound directly to the water in the tub. 
This treatment of the water undoubtedly 
isa help. The amount of these chemicals 
that should be added as a water softener 
varies with the 
mineral composi- 
tion and the 
quantity of water 
being treated, 
The user  fre- 
quentlyadds 
double the dose 
(Continued 
on page 174) 
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a definite place in the 
equipment of practically 
every kitchen. Where oil is used 
as the fuel for cooking, all baking 
must be done in a portable oven; 
it can, however, be used. with 
equal satisfaction over gas burn- 
ers. In many homes planned 
with small kitchens, space allows 
only for a stove without an installed oven. 
This condition makes the use of the port- 
able oven a real necessity and a boon as 
well, for in homes where this type of cook- 
ing apparatus is used exclusively, there is 
a strong tendency toward serving an 
excessive proportion of fried foods. Even 
when the kitchen gas range is well equipped 
with a good installed oven, there is still a 
place for the portable oven. Being lighter 
in construction, it heats up more quickly, 
and when small quantities of baking must 
be done, the saving in gas consumption by 
the use of a portable oven is a material one. 
For general use the two-burner portable 
oven gives the most satisfactory results. 
When a portable oven is to be used as an 
accessory oven for the baking of small 
roasts, chickens, potatoes, a single pie or 
pan of biscuits, the single-burner oven 
meets the need very well and has the 
advantage of taking little space when 
not in use. 

The helps in the use of a portable oven 
included here are weitten to answer a 
criticism that not as good results are ob- 
tainable in a portable oven as in an in- 
stalled oven. Because the portable oven 
is necessarily light in construction, there 
is always a tendency, greater in some 
ovens than in others, to burn the food on 
the bottom. Within its limits as suggested 
above, however, our experimental work 
proves that with careful manipulation, it 
is possible in a portable oven to approxi- 
mate very closely installed oven baking. 

Whether the portable oven is to be used 
over gas or oil burners, the first requisite 
toward obtaining the best results is the 
purchase of an oven thermometer. For 
several years, Goop HOUSEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE has been experimenting with 
cooking by temperature; that is, the regu- 
lation of the oven by the insertion of a 
portable thermometer in it. Our results 
prove conclusively that, regardless of the 
type of oven in use or the fuel used for 
heating it, uniform best baking is obtain- 
able only by the use of an oven ther- 
mometer. Especially is this true of the 
portable oven, because in it the heat is 


more difficult of regulation. 
72 


PORTABLE oven of the 
type illustrated here has 


By Mabel Jewett Crosby 


Place the thermometer on the shelf on 
which the baking is to be done, whenever 
possible, as near the center as convenient 
and toward the front so that it may be 
easily read. The dishes to be baked will 
determine this. If both shelves are being 
used for baking, place the thermometer on 
the bottom shelf. The heat on the top 
shelf of the oven will usually be a few 
degrees lower, but this will not be enough 
to make an appreciable difference in the 
baking results. In order to get the best 
heat distribution in a portable oven, it is 
advisable to heat the oven up slowly. 
This gives the heat a chance to circulate 
more evenly throughout the oven, and the 
results are bound to be more uniform. 

Keeping in mind the tendency to ex- 
cessive browning near the bottom of the 
oven, it is possible to decide where in the 
oven it is best to bake certain types of 
foods. All batter and dough mixtures 
brown most evenly when baked on the top 
shelf of a portable oven. So when baking 
bread, biscuits, muffins, cakes, cookies, 
and pies, always plan to do so on the upper 
shelf placed in the topmost grooves. If 
more baking space is required than is 
allowed by the top shelf, move the lower 
shelf to the middle grooves. It is always 
best to select an oven which has two racks 
in addition to the baffle plate bottom. 
Some ovens have the baffle plate attached 
to the lower rack. Oftentimes the rack 
is difficult to remove for this reason, and 
the desired placement of the racks for best 
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results is not possible. By this 
adjustment of racks on the top 
and middle shelves the space 
allowed between them is not 


pies, muffins, sheet cakes, cook- 
ies, and biscuits. 

If your oven does not slog? 
for an arrangement such as this, 
the intensity of the heat in the 
bottom of the oven can be modu- 
lated for batter baking by placing a sheet 
of asbestos on the bottom shelf. Make 
sure that your sheet of asbestos is an inch 
or two smaller than the shelf on all sides. 
Suitable asbestos sheets may be pur- 
chased in any house-furnishing depart- 
ment or store. 

Roasting can be accomplished in a port- 
able oven with excellent results. Use an 
open roasting pan and place it on the 
bottom or middle shelf of the oven. 
Follow the time-table for temperature 
cooking, adjusting the burners to meet the 

temperature requirements. 

The browning of scalloped dishes may be 
done well anywhere in the oven. Top 
browning of this character is possibly a 
trifle more uniform done in the upper part 
of the oven. 

Whole meals are a possibility in a por- 
table oven, as in any other kind of oven, 
provided the meal is correctly planned 
for such cooking. The quick meals are 
accomplished more satisfactorily than-the 
slow meals, because it is easier to maintain 
a quick temperature than a slow one in this 
type of oven. For meal cooking, use a 
two-burner oven. The following meal is 
a typical one adapted to this treatment: 


a i very great, but proves ample for 
S 


Baked Sliced Ham 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Date Bread Pudding 

Purchase a slice of ham cut one inch 
thick. Rub it over with two teaspoonfuls 
of dry mustard mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; sprinkle with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; place in a baking ~ 
dish and add one-half to one cupful of hot — 
water, nearly enough to cover. Mix the 
bread. pudding in the usual way, substi- 


tuting dates for the raisins more often — 


used. Pour it into a buttered baking-dish 
which in turn should be placed in a shal- 
low pan of water. Put both these dishes on 
the top shelf of the oven. On the bottom 
shelf place the potatoes, which have been | 
well scrubbed, and the cauliflower prepared 
as follows: Select a medium-sized cauli-- 
flower, wash (Continued on page 790) 
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ALL STREET, last 
summer, faced a 
crisis: it is still facing it. 
It was not a panic that 
_ brought it about, for the 
_ Street knows howtomeet 
panics. This was some- 
thing different. Some- 
thing had been lost; just 
plain lost. It was the 
Street’s assurance of the 
dyed-in-the-wool hones- 
ty of its messengers — 
boys who carry millions 
back and forth. The 
thing it had relied upon 
for decades was gone 
overnight. Can we help 
Wall Street out? Not 
just now, for plain, old- 
fashioned honesty 
doesn’t seem to be flour- 
ishing as it should. Is 
the new generation, 
which is being blamed 
for so many things, 
to be blamed for this 
also? Or is Mr. Joyce 
right when he puts the 
blame—and the remedy 
—up to the parents? 
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DRAWN BY LOUIS H. RUYL 


If you want to be sure he does not join the ranks of thieves, you must 


Teach Your Son fo be Honest 


pays William B. Joyce 


President of the National Surety Company, N. Y. 


N the early summer of 1918 a messen- 
_ger for a brokerage firm in Wall Street 

_ disappeared with a block of negotiable 
securites valued at fifty thousand dol- 
lars. To any one unfamiliar with the way 
in which money and securities are handled 
delivered in the financial district, the 











_ portant. What did it matter that a 
messenger boy—a “runner” at fifteen 
dollars a week—failed to deliver a parcel 
Securities? What was a paltry fifty 


pichent caused an uproar. 

ee blasting of a tradition. For 
fifty years—as long as the oldest 
uld remember—the honesty of 


the Wall Street messenger was a by-word. 
Of all others he was considered above sus- 
picion and beyond reproach. A large 
part of the vast business of the Street 
passed through his hands as intermediary. 
Oftentimes his references, if he had any, 
were not even examined. Nothing was 
known—nor was it considered necessary 
to know anything—of his home life, educa- 
tion, or training. A reply to a want ad in 
the paper was often sufficient to get a boy 
@ job with a reputable firm. 

It is true that during this long period an 


- oveasional case of petty theft occurred—a 


smell bond or a small amount of cash. 
Bui in all this time nothing happened of 
sufticient moment to shake the faith of the 
finaycial district in the absolute honesty 
and dependability of its messengers. . This 


faith was an unbroken tradition solidly 
grounded upon experience. 

And then came the sudden awakening. 
Following the first theft of fifty thousand 
dollars came others in smaller amounts 
—ten, twenty, and thirty thousand dollars 
disappearing at a time, until at the end of a 
few short months these accumulated thefts 
amounted to a total which shocked the 
financial district to action., On August 
twelfth, however, with the investigations 
that were being made by the National 
Surety Company’s secret investigation 
bureau hardly under way, and before any 
definite plan of action had been decided 
upon, occurred the largest and most daring 
theft of all. The amount, this time, was 
one hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
dollars. It was (Continued on eee I61) 
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Conclusion 

PURRED into haste by the Cap- 
tain’s air of calamity, Hindwood 
commenced to dress. During the few 
minutes that it took him to hurry 
into his clothes he thought furiously, with 
the result that by the time he was clad for 
departure, he seated himself obstinately on 
the edge of the bed. Meanwhile, in the 
belief that he was being followed, the Cap- 
tain had led the way into the passage. He 
now returned and stood, filling the door- 
way, a turbulent figure in his gorgeous 

uniform of the Royal Hussars. 

“‘There’s no time to lose,” he rapped out. 

Hindwood eyed him calmly. “If you 
were sent to kill me, you can do it here as 
conveniently as anywhere else.” 

The sheer amazement which greeted this 
accusation seemed to disprove its accuracy. 
The Captain answered scornfully. ‘‘What 
devil of contrariness has put that thought 
into your head? If my errand were known, 
it would be I. who would be killed. She’s 
in love with you—that’s why I sought you. 
It’s the fact that you’re my rival in her 
affections that makes you the one man in 


Budapest whom I can trust. There’ll be 
bloodshed—” 
“Go slower,” Hindwood interrupted. 


“Put yourself in my place. You know too 
much—far more than seems healthy. 
You know that this morning, when I was 
with the Governor, there was an unseen 
listener behind the tapestry. You assert 
that he was a man whom all the world 
believes to be dead. If you'll think back 
to our journey from Calais, you’ll remem- 
ber that the reason for his having been 
murdered formed your chief topic of con- 
versation. Seeing that you know so much, 
you're probably aware that my interview 
with the Governor ended in a threat. To 
make that threat effective, the cooper- 
ation of the woman whom you first sup- 
posed to be my wife and afterward dis- 
* covered to-be my secretary is absolutely 
necessary.. On my return from the palace 
she had vanished. Here again you pre- 
tend to know more than I do; at close on 
midnight you come bursting into my room, 
demanding that I accompany you to her 
rescue.” ; 

The Captain stared dully. “Every 
second counts. What is it that you wish 
me to tell?” , 

“Why you’ve hung on my trail from 
Calais until now.” 

“Ah!” His expression become embar- 
rassed; then he raised his head with a fear- 
less gesture. “I see what you’re driving at. 
IT acknowledge that my movements are open 
to misinterpretation. But I didn’t follow 
you; iv owes she whom I followed. As I 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


told you in our first conversation, I was 
returning from England where I’d been 
sent by the Goverment to intercept Prince 
Rogovich with important despatches. The 
moment I clapped eyes on your traveling 
companion, I recognized in her a startling 
resemblance; it was to a woman I had 
adored. She was far beyond me—the 
plaything of archdukes and for a_ brief 
while of an emperor. The nearest I ever 
came to touching her was when I was swept 
by her train at Court functions.” He 
paused dramatically. “During the war she 
was shot by the enemies of my country. 
Infamous things were said of her. If they 
were true, they would make no difference 
to my love. No difference, do you under- 
stand?” Again he paused. ‘What else?” 

Hindwood narrowed his eyes. ‘“‘Each 
time I’ve met you, you’ve harped on the 
same theme—Prince Rogovich. Up to now 
I’ve not thought it necessary to tell you 
I knew this Prince Rogovich. Besides 
myself, there was probably only one other 
person who spoke with him before his end. 
What makes you so certain that it was a 
man presumed to have been drowned in the 
English Channel who spied on me this 
morning from behind the tapestry?” 

“T was beside him. I’m his bodyguard— 
if you like, his secretary. I’ve just come 
from him. Can you have stronger -proof 
than that?” Suddenly the Captain’s 
patience broke down. “How many more 
questions? God knows what’s happening.” 

Hindwood had risen. “There are several. 
Why did he disappear?” 

“He has not; said¢’’ 

“What makes you require my help to 
rescue her?” 

“He may all me. 
kill both of us,’ 

“What’s his motive?” Hindwood spoke 
more slowly. All his suspicion was empha- 
sized in his words. ‘“‘What’s his motive for 
kidnapping this woman who resembles—” 

“How can I tell?” The Captain was 
desperate. ‘‘We talk and talk while time 
passes. I suppose his interest in this 
woman is the same asin all women. 
Perhaps he was the discarded lover of that 
other woman and, like myself, has noticed 
the resemblance.” 

Hindwood picked up his hat. 
coming.” 

“Are you armed?” 

“Not in your sense. I shall fight with a 
different sort of weapon.” 


It’s not likely he’ll 
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T the door a closed vehicle was stand- 
ing. To Hindwood it seemed the one 


that had flashed by him on the previous 


evening. He glanced ewe the wheels; 
there was no Russiari ‘wolf-hound. Even 
before he was seated, the lash had been laid 
across the horses’ backs. 
they were galloping . ‘down the gloomy 
street. 

When the pace had settled to a rapid trot, 
Hindwood broke the silence. ‘You’re an 
Hungarian officer;- Prince Rogovich is a 
Polish statesman. “You tell me you’re his 
secretary. What’s a Polish statesman do- 
ing in the royal palace, directing Hun- 
gary’s affairs?” 

“Tt isn’t Hungary’s affairs that he’s 
directing; it’s the. campaign. against de- 
mocracy. The present .crisis has made 
Budapest the jumping-off point for the 
offensive which the: Monarchists have been 
waiting to launch.. ‘The Monarchists are 
men of every, country, who have sunk their 
nationalities ‘and made a common cause.’ 

“And you—are.you a Monarchist?” 

His reply came mufited. “1 was. To- 
night I’m a traitor?’ 

The horses, thrown - sharply back on 
their haunches, swerved toward the pave- 
ment; the carrage jerked to a halt. Al- 
most "brushing the wheels in the narrow 
street, a column of soldiers shuffled past, 
more like stragglers retreating than storm- 
troops advancing. Even in the darkness 
their bones showed pointed and their faces 
lean with famine. 

“Reservists,” the Captain explained 
shortly. ‘‘Mobilization has begun.” 

Hindwood strained through the gloom, 
touching his. arm excitedly. “Starving 
men being sent to kill men who are more 
starving. You’ve spoken of a woman you 
adore—a woman who was shot for hid- 
eous treacheries. Her treacheries were 
committed to prevent just such crimes as 
that. Don’t interrupt me—not yet. 
You've expected me to believe an impos- 
sible story: that a man can return from the 
dead. If I were to tell you an equally 
improbable story, what difference would it 
make to your lover. If I were to tell you 
that the resemblance was not mistaken and 
that the woman at the palace is the same 
as she who was:reported executed in the 
Wood of Vincennes?” ~~ 

The last of the column had slouched into 
the blackness. 
ward impatiently. 

The question was repeated. 
difference?” 

The Captain’s voice burst flee him, 


aon 


~ “God forgive me—none!” 


Neither of them dared to trust the other. 
Their respite was growing shorter. | 
had crossed the bridge above the Danube. 
In a moment the ascent to the belay 
would commence. 


‘The next moment. 


They — 
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The horses leaped for- 
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4 Ree gilded throne was hauled from its alcove so as to face the window. . The dead man, in the 
tinsel of his dreams, was seated on it. He was bound with the cords with which he himself, 
had secured Santa. On his head was the iron crown of laurels. ‘‘The lamps!’ said Hindwood. 
“Place them at his feet. Switch on all the lights, then vanish.”” They flung back the curtains 








It was Hindwood who de- 
cided on boldness. If he were 
walking into an ambush, he 
could not make matters worse. 
He said: ‘‘Weapons will be use- 
less. Only to kill the Prince 
won’t save her. If we manage 
to escape from the palace, the 
streets are full of armed men. 
We should rescue her only to 
die with her. I have a plan. 
Do you know the barracks of 4 
the Russian refugees? If I 
were to write a note, would you 
guarantee to have it delivered?” 

By the light of matches held 
by the Captain, he scrawled 
rapidly. The last sentence 
read: “If you have not heard 
from me again by 2 a. m., con- 
sider that the worst has hap- 
pened and carry out these in- 
structions.’ He addressed the 
note to “The Husband of Anna.” 

“Have it entrusted toaman | 
who can not read English.” | 

The Captain extinguished the 
match. ‘Tf shall send it by the 
driver of ie carriage.” 
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‘THEY alighted some distance 

short of the gateway where 
the sentries would be on guard. 
The message for Varensky was 
handed over. The horses were 
wheeled about; save for their 
trotting growing fainter down 
the slope, the night was without 
a sound. The moon shown 
fitfully. Stars were obscured. 
The city out of which they had 
climbed lay pulseless in an un- 
illumined pit of blackness. The 
palace, piled high above them, 
loomed sepulchral. 

The Captain groped his way 
beneath the wall of the ram- 
parts, searching for something 
which at last he found. It 4 
pushed inward at his touch. 

In the intenser darkness Hind- 
wood stretched out his hands. 
They encountered the rough 
surface of clammy masonry. 
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He was in some sort of tunnel. The 
floor sloped gradually upward. ‘The 
atmosphere smelled dank. He spoke. Get- 


ting no answer, he held his breath. Going 
away from him he heard the stealthy 
hurrying of the Captain’s footfall. Rather 
than be left, perhaps to be forgotten, he 
started forward at a blundering run. He 
came to steps. He was prepared to be 
attacked. It might be here that he would 
be hurled back. He climbed them almost 
on all fours, steadying himself with his 
hands. It seemed to him that he had been 
ascending for hours, when he heard foot- 
steps returning. A match was struck; he 
saw the Captain staring down at him. 

“We're in time.” 

The match went out. 

“Catch hold of me. Tread softly.” 

They passed through another door. The 
air hike? growing warmer. It was evident 
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Hindwood seized Anna and rushed with her to cover. 
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Suddenly, from behind a ; 


place, a woman leaped up and followed. As he reached No Man’s Land, the 


that they were traversing a secret passage 
which wound within the palace walls. At 
a turn they heard the muttering of voices. 

The Captain whispered, ‘Do nothing 
till I give the word.” 

They approached more cautiously to 
where a needle of light stabbed the dark- 
ness. Hindwood caught the fragrance of 
tobacco smoke. As he stooped to the spy- 
hole, a purring voice commenced ee 
almost at his elbow: 

“My dear lady, you’re mine—a fact 
which you don’t seem to realize. I have 
only to press this button which summons 
my attendants; I can snuff out your life 
with as little effort as I flick this ash.” 

He found himself peering into a room 
furnished with oriental lavishness. He 
had a confused glimpse of beaten brass- 
work, shaded lamps, low tables, cushions 
piled about in place of chairs. It was a 


blaze of color. At the far end was a gilded 
throne and bound to it was Santa. Her 
hands were tightly corded. Her ankles 
were lashed so that she could not stir, “Her 
face was paleas ivory. Only her eyes 
seemed alive; they flashed indomitably. 
Pacing up and down, never shifting his 
gaze from hers, was the black-bearded mar 
who had disappeared from the Ryndam. 
She spoke defiantly. ‘Summon your 
attendants. Do you think I fear death?” 
“I know you don’t, dear lady. Thats. 9 














If I were an ordinary man, I oul de 
the very sight.of you, whereas so mag 


me has added a novel piquancy to 
fascination. I intend to keep you cage 
like a lioness. The hatred in your e 
will spur my affection. Always, even wh 
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mound, a man with a peaked head sprang up. 
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Immediately, from another hiding- 


woman caught up with him and flung herself upon him, making a shield of her body 


guard. Our courtship will be a perpetual 
adventure. The goal of desire will be 
forever out of grasp, yet forever within 
hand-stretch.” 

She strained at her bonds. ‘It will be 
no romance.” — 

He smiled with terrifying quietness. 
“Your. value to me,” he continued in his 
purring voice, “is that you’ve cost me so 
much. Ugh! Every time I look at you I 
remember how it felt when Isank and sank. 
When I rose above the waves, I saw the 
ship’s lights streaking like a golden snake 

into the blackness. I struck out after them 


hopelessly. I shouted. Then I found my- 


self alone, with no one to take pity on me 
-and not one chance in a million of being 
rescued. The millionth chance arrived.” 
He stooped, kissing her tortured hands. 
“And here we are met under these aus- 
picious circumstances, carrying on this 


pleasant conversation. What were you 
doing while I was drowning? Making love 
beneath the stars to your infatuated Amer- 
ican— warmly wrapped in your sables? 
And I was so cold! Did you give me a 
thought, I wonder?” 

She stared past him like a woman frozen. 
“Let me know the worst.” 

Tapping her cheek with pretended kind- 
ness, he resumed his pacing. ‘‘Why the 
worst? Is that flattering, when I’ve spoken 
of our courtship? We’re well matched in 
wickedness, if in nothing else. You're 
wanted for the scaffold, whereas I should 
have been hung long ago if I’d received my 
deserts. Id be interested to know what 
you'd do, if you were in my place. How 
much mercy would you show me? You 
must own that merely to kill a person who 
has tried to drown you is too brief a punish- 
ment. The punishment I’ve planned for 
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you is one that'll make you 
pray every hour for extinction. 
For a woman who has dis- 
pensed annihilation so lavishly 
I can think of nothing more just 
than that when her own life has 
become intolerable, she should 
be refused the boon of death.” 

She spoke humbly. ‘“There’s 
nothing too bad that you can 
do tome. But I’m not the wo- 
man who tried to murder you. 
I’m changed. I’ve learned 
something. I learned it from 
a man.” 

He bowed toward her mock- 
ingly. ‘““Your American?” 

“My American, who can 
never be mine. I’ve learned 
that even when we don’t ac- 
knowledge Him, there’s a God 
in the world who acts through 
us. It was He who saved me 
from the Wood of Vincennes. 
It was He who prevented you 
from drowning. He had some 
purpose—a divine moment for 
which He waited. That pur- 
pose has yet to be accom- 
plished. Who are you or 
iP : 

“T can tell who you are,” he 
snapped: “a. dancing-woman, 
with a price on your head. As 
for myself,”’ his pale face flooded 
with a strangely Satanic beau- 
ty, “it would puzzle the wisest 
man to say wholam. Tonight 
I am Prince Rogovich; to- 
morrow I may be Emperor. 
My puppets are mustering. By 
dawn they’ll be marching. 
They’re hungry; victory to 
them means bread.” 

“But if one were to feed 
them?” 

“Your American again!” He 
gazed down on her, showing 
his white teeth and laughing. 
“What faith you have in the 
man! If your American is God’s 
unaccomplished purpose, then 
God and all His angels are 
thwarted. The messenger I have 
sent to kill him will not fail; he 
has good reason to hate him. 
He’s his rival for your affections. You 
were the bribe I offered him. You may 
rest assured the Captain’s work will be 
done well. His turn comes next.” 

Jerking back her head, he stooped lower, 
drinking in her despair. “Millionth chances 
come only once. Yours came at Vincennes. 
Cease hoping. Your American is—” 

mls aclic.’ 

Hindwood felt himself flung violently 
back. The wall turned inward. There 
was a report—then silence. 
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‘TBE Prince had pitched forward with 
his head in Santa’s lap. His hands 
were clawing at her gown. As she strug- 
gled, he stiffened and slid back, till he lay 
across her feet grinning up at her. 
The Captain, his (Continued on ba, ge I75) 





It is difficult to believe that this spacious apartment, combining the func- 
tions of living, dining, and sleeping rooms, was once an unused barn loft 


The Loft That Became a Home 


An Adventure in Conservation 


R-0:07 baa 


Pasadena, California, is an old build- 
ing that looks as though it might 
once have been a barn, but is now a 
workshop where beautiful furniture is 
patiently made by hand, not whisked out 
of speeding machinery. One of the band of 
workers, whose special charge it is to make 
certain that designs, upholstery, pillows 
and curtains are all that they should be 
_ to create harmony with the furniture pro- 
duced, conceived the happy idea of turn- 
ing the loft of the barn-like building into a 
home and thus reliving those glorious days 
of the guilds when shop and home were 
one. Doing all the work himself in those 
early morning and late evening hours not 
absorbed by the day’s work, he succeeded 
in transforming the haunts of spiders, 
bats, and rats into the charming English 
peasant room illustrated above. 

This young man purchased about five 
dollars worth of paint, fifteen dollars worth 
of lumber, wall-board, and nails, and a 
few yards of moderate-priced English 
chintz, borrowed a saw, hammer, and 
paint-brush, took off his coat, and went to 
work. Instead of dividing the space into 
three or four tiny, cramped rooms, he 
arranged the loft as a combined bedroom, 
library, and sitting-room, with a sleeping 
or breakfast porch outside. The ceiling 
and walls were covered with the wall- 
board and paneled with flat strips of wood. 
A skylight was. cut in the roof near the 
center of one side, and one of the little, 
old windows was doubled in size. 

The walls and ceiling of this unique 
dwelling were painted a soft putty color, 
and the woodwork a dull green glazed to 
a still softer tone by applying a coat of 
burnt umber over the green, and wiping 
most of it off again. The bed occupies a 
niche e its own and is draped with the 
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English chintz in tones of putty and green 
with bright red flowers and birds to enliven 
it. There is a narrow shelf on the wall 
within convenient reach, where a candle 
and a few good books rest. This shelf 
has a valance of the chintz around the 
edge, and there is a reading light just over 
the pillow which can be turned out without 
having to ring for a valet. The bed, by 
the way, is merely a spring laid across 
beams of wood. This saves the cost of a 
bed frame and offers a practical suggestion 
to one in similar circumstances who may 


have a shabby or ugly old bedstead with. 


the spring and mattress still good. The 
headboard and footboard being eliminated, 
there is no interference from the slanting 
roof, and the bed can be placed well back 
out of the way, thus increasing the effect 
of spaciousness. 

On one side of the room, settees were 
built in and cushioned with the chintz. 
Other built-in features included a dresser 
and book-shelves. One shelf was ex- 
tended beneath a corner window to form 
a writing-desk. Orange curtains were 
matched by painting the edges of the 
shelves the same color, the upper surfaces 
being green, antiqued like the woodwork. 
The dresser and a little table were painted 
orange with narrow stripes of black. 

The floor was painted a very dark green, 
almost black, and left bare except for a 
strip of mole-colored linen carpet down the 
center, and a braided mat in the chintz 
colors beside the bed. 

These constitute the permanent fea- 
tures. The other furnishings are bor- 
rowed from the shop below, and changed 
as often as depletion of the stock makes 
necessary. The sleeping porch is simply 
furnished with a comfortable chair or two, 
a painted table converted from an old 
packing-box, and a hamimock which serves 


as a bed. Along the porch rail is a row of 
flower boxes filled with bright geraniums. 
A profusion of vines takes the place of an 
awning at the sunny end, and the view is. 
down into a quaint little English gandey 
belonging to the shop. 
Thus the tenant of this once common-— 
place and useless loft, with comparatively 
little labor and almost no expense, has 
achieved beauty, comfort, and a home. 
His successful experiment offers valuable 
suggestions to others with unused lofts or. 
attics at command. A delightful study or 
music room, a spacious nursery, a com- 
fortable retreat and smoking room for the 4 
head of the family, and a ‘“‘silence room” 
for the nerve-wearied mother are among ~ 
the possible uses for this valuable space. 
In an attic of the size pictured, two ‘ 
bachelor girls could set up housekeeping — 
on a very comfortable scale. It would be 
a simple matter to run a partition across 
one end, enclosing a space about twenty 
inches deep which could be divided to 
form an ample wardrobe and a kitchenette. 
Experience has shown that a broad, shallow 
kitchenette is infinitely more convenient — 
than the more usual deep, dark, and 
narrow type. When the double doors are (ee 
opened, a small icebox, shelves for gro- 
ceries and cooking utensils, and a two. 
burner hot plate are disclosed, all v 
lighted and within arm’s reach of 
worker. A shelf, hinged and swung 
against the wall when not in use, perk 
















of picturesqueness; and either a bu 
table, flanked by settles, or one of | 
drop-leaf or gate-leg type, with its 

of Windsor or ieee ae will le 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































You said something, good old Sphinx, 
To free us from a daily jinx! 

For Campbell’s Soup served every day 
Means lots of trouble cleared away ! 
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No riddle now! 


When you plan your daily menu—when the 
children come home from school hungry—when you 
are deciding ‘“‘what to have” for luncheon or even 
your more elaborate dinner party—think how easily 
and how delightfully Campbell’s Soups help to settle 
your problem! When appetites are big, select . 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


_A delicious, substantial soup that just fits your 
hungriest mood. Combined with the rich broth of 
Government-inspected ox tail joints are sliced ox tail 
joints not used in making the broth, diced carrots 
and turnips, tasty tomato puree, a touch of French 
leeks, strengthening barley and fresh parsley. Have 
Ox Tail Soup tonight and see how much everybody 
enjoys it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LOOK ORG tees AND Visi e ea AS ur 


NEVER BE WITHOUT SOUP IN YOUR PANTRY === ===) 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































In using advertisements see page 4 


—always ready 
to serve 


Here’s delightful freshness and va- 
riety for your daily table—iuscious, 
sun-kissed Del Monte Peaches from 
the world’s finest orchards—canned 
with all their natural fresh charm 
and delicacy. 


Think of the convenience of hav- 
ing them, as well as the many other 
appetizing Del Monte Fruits, always 
at your command—ready to add their 
wholesome goodness to your daily 
menu in an endless variety of tempt- 
ing, thrifty dishes. 


There are so many economical 
ways to serve them—just as they 
come from the can—in fresh, enticing 
salads—in dainty desserts. In scores 
of recipes they lend a new note — 
a delicate flavor all their own that 
never fails to tempt. 


Every spring day calls for fruit 
in the menu to add those lighter, 
fresher elements, so essential to the 
well-rounded diet. Let Del Monte 
supply it in finest form and widest 
variety. Our new book, “‘Del Monte 
Recipes of Flavor,”’ will help you. 

Send for a free copy 


Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


Det Monte 
Canned Lh wuts 






makes summer 


fast all 
year long 


June 1922 Good Housekeeping 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


are looking for those discoveries which carry a message 


of real help to housewives. 


One dollar will be paid for 


each suggestion accepted, and you will greatly assist us by 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, rather than a 


stamp, for the return of unavailable material. 


Address Good 


Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New. York City 


Individual Salads for Picnics—Save’ all 
your one-half pound and pound candy boxes. 
Then line them thoroughly with wax paper and 
arrange on lettuce leaves any salad you wish 
for your picnic. They are easily carried right 
side up, and when the cover is removed, the 
box provides an excellent salad plate. With 
the pound candy boxes, they may be filled with 
sufficient salad for two, and when served, half 
of the salad may be placed i in the cover. This 


is particularly convenient for lunches on trains. 
K. C., Mass. 


When Giving a Dinner—If one woman 
must be cook, waitress, and hostess for a 
company dinner, a supply of double-boilers 
makes the task much easier. Half an hour. or 
more before my guests are expected, I finish 
the cooking of each article to be served hot 
and leave it over boiling water. Soup and 
vegetables seem to improve by this process. 
Meat is prepared for serving and left in the 
oven with the heat lowered. Often I can rest 
for five minutes, then greet my guests with no 
sense of flurry, feeling sure that everything on 
the stove is hot but not scorching. Of course, 
I always set the table and prepare the salad 


and dessert quite early. Try my discovery! 
Mrs. R. D. C., Colo. 


For Saving Paraffin—When I cover jelly 
glasses, I put each in turn in a shallow pan of 
cold water and then pour on the paraffin. 
Every bit of paraffin which spills falls into 
the water and hardens immediately; then it 
can be picked up and returned to the saucepan 
for remelting. Mrs. T. B. C., Minn. 


When Flouring Chicken—When I have my 
chicken cut up and ready to be floured for 
frying, I take a medium-sized, heavy paper bag 
and sift into it one-half cupful of flour to which 
I have added a little salt and pepper. Then 
I drop my chicken in, close the mouth of the 
bag, and shake it thoroughly. Next, I drop 
the pieces of floured chicken, piece by piece, 
into the frying-pan. I always find it evenly 
floured and seasoned and have saved myself a 


hand-washing and a pan washing. 
Mrs. O. O., Ark. 


When Canning Pears—When preparing 
pears for canning, after paring and halving the 
fruit, remove the seeded part of the core with 
a potato-ball cutter. The core comes out as 
smoothly as if done by machine. If done with 
a knife, no matter how sharp, the pear is apt 


to have a rough, ragged appa 
Mrs. L. I., N. J. 


Heating Sugar for Preserving—When hot 
sugar is needed for jellies, preserves, etc., heat 
it in a double-boiler. H.N., N. J. 


To Open a Cereal Box—To any one who has 
tried to open a box of any kind of cereal in a 
hurry, I would suggest that they try an or- 
dinary can opener, as I find it invaluable for 
this purpose. A. E. P., Conn. 


NARY 


To Silk Corn—To silk corn easily, use one 
of the little, fan-shaped, wire brushes that come 
for cleaning pots and pans; run the brush 
lightly down each ear of corn, and the wires 
will catch up all the particles of silk. This 
greatly facilitates the preparation of corn for 
canning. Mrs. B.S. A., Va. 


apple may be cut into desired sizes very 
quickly, if the following method is employed: 
Open the can, drain the juice from the slices, 
leaving them in their original positions in the 
can. Insert a long, narrow knife through the 
hole in the center of the slices and make a long : 
slash, cutting the slices from the bottom of the ; 
can to the top. Continue around the slices 
until they are cut in the desired size. This 
saves a great deal of time when preparing for 


gelatin, salads, etc. G. T., Va. 


Cutting Canned Pineapple—Sliced pine- 

: 

; 

{ 
On Baking Day—To save that annoying 
hunt for paper with which to grease tins, try _ 
the following suggestion: The youngsters will 
enjoy scouring their hands, then cutting» small 
squares five or six inches in size from a roll of 
waxed paper. With your card punch, punch 
the squares. Tie these together and hang 
them on the inside of your kitchen cabinet 
door, or in some equally convenient place. 
This saves time and patience. A long hook | 


may be used, eliminating the string. 
Mrs. E. M., N. J. 


Consult Your Menu—When serving even a 
simple dinner or luncheon, either alone or 
assisted by competent help, it is a great saver 
of gray matter to make an explicit menu and 
pin it in plain sight in the kitchen. The menu 
will remind you of what time this or that J 
should be started cooking, help you in prepar- “ 
ing the green things in time to get crisp and | 
cold, and hint to you of the jelly or pickle that a 
you never can seem to remember to bring out i 
until the meal is half over. The slight effort 
involved is more than repaid by displacing the — 
uneasy twinge of conscience which says, “Have 
I forgotten something?” bya glow of competent, 
efficient consciousness. E. M. G. N.Y. 














When Preparing Special Diets—If some 
member of the family is on a special diet, I 
have found that much worry and time may be 
saved, if it is necessary for me to be aw 
if I am ill, to have a previously prepared list of 
the food the dietary member may have, | also 
a few of the important recipes for speci 
prepared food, pasted on the back of one of ' s 
cupboard, doors. It is then not necessary for 
whoever is doing the cooking to look through 
indexes of recipe books, or for the per: 
diet to suffer from lack of Wee ee foo 
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For Salt and Pepper Shaken =n 
using corks in your china salt and p 
shakers, apply a small sticker label 
hole. When refilling, punch a hole 
label and renew it. i 
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Cantilever 


Stores 

Out this out for reference, 

4 Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 

A Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop,15 N.Pearl a 
$ Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 11th Ave. $ 
* Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. . 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 



















































































Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 

* Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 

Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 

Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 

Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 

Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 

Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Camden—Curran’s, 110 Broadway. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 

Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 

Charlotte-—22 oie ey ne aan 

j —30 EH. Randolp 7 oom = 

Chicago {30.35 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 

Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. é 

Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Huclid Av. 

Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 

Columbus, Miss—Simon Loeb & Bro. 

Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 

Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 

Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ay. 

Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 

Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 

El Paso—Popular Dry Goods. Co. 

Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 

Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Yall River—D. F. Sullivan 

Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main 8t. 

Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 

Galveston—Fellman’s 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 

Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 

Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 

Hartford—86 heey he a 

Houston—Clayton’s, ain St. 

Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 

Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—Palmer_ Co. 

Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s 411 Central Ave. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 

Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 

Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 

Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 

Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 

Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Mason City—Woodruff Shoe Co. 

McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis—21 Eighth St. South 

Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 

Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 

Morristown—G. W. Melick 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark—897 Broad St., (opp. City Hall) 

New Britian—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 

New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—22 West 39th St. 

Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 

Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 

Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Passaio—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 

Pawtucket—Evans & Young 

Peoria—Lehman Bldg. (Room 203) 

Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 

Pittsburgh—-The Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittsfield—Wahey’s, 234 North Bt. 

Plainfleld—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 

Poughkeepsi{e—Louis Schonberger 

Providence—The Boston Store 

Reading—Sig. 9S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 

Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Kt Rook Island—Boston Shoe Co. 

, Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

IY Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Antonio—Quarantee Shoe Co. 

“ San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcade 
‘Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

Schenectady—Patton & Hall 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport—Phelns Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Il11.—A. W. Klaholt 

Springfield, Mass—Forbes & Wallace 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (Op. P.O.) 

St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 

Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 

Syracuse—136 8S. Salina St. 

Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 

Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 

Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Topeka—The Pelletier Store 

Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 

Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 

Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 

Waltham—Rufus Warren & Son 

Washington—1319 F. St. 

Waterbury—Reid_ & Hughes Co. 

Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co, 

Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 

Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 

Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 

Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main &t. 

York—The Bon Ton 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 

: Agencies in 245 
other cities 























































Supple Grace is a Reward 
~keep your feet young 


Today everyone wishes to keep young. This spirit 
has much to do with the increasing popularity of 
Cantilever Shoes. For youth is essentially flexible 
and the springy, elastic grace of youth has its foun- 
dation in the feet. 


It is apparent to all that the pleasant activities 
that prolong the vitality of youth, such as golf, 
tennis, dancing and walking, depend largely upon 
healthy feet for their enjoyment and their benefits. 


The expression “young feet” heard so much today 
is significant. Your foot is a cantilever spring, 
formed of twenty-six bones held in place by muscles. 
When these muscles are forbidden full freedom to 
exercise, your feet are not only losing their health 
but are causing you to lose yours. 


Cantilever Shoes are made with flexible arches 
like the arches of your feet. These arches follow 
the curve of your own, affording gentle, restful sup- 
port that does not hamper the natural flexibility of 
your feet. They permit your foot muscles to exer- 
cise and strengthen. 


With their flexible arches, trim, natural lines and 
properly placed heels, Cantilevers give you comfort, 
better circulation and correct posture. A sense of 
freshness and physical elation often results. Many 
women speak of the comfort and increased vitality 
they derive from Cantilever Shoes. 


Cantilevers are made of fine materials, by skilled 
workers who have received a special training for 
years. When buying shoes, be certain that you are 
at a Cantilever dealer’s (there is only one in each 
city, except in New York) and look for the 
Cantilever trademark in the shoe. Cantilever 
Shoe merchants have been carefully selected 
for their ability to fit the foot. 


There is a partial list of Cantilever dealers 
at the left. If none listed is near you, write 
the makers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. for the name of a nearby 
dealer and an informative booklet about shoes 
and feet. In the larger cities, you can phone 
pee ee for the address of a Cantilever 

ealer. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Olubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion, Editors, Stage Oelebrities and prominent women everywhere. 
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Use it in your home for 
10 days free trial 
Because the 3-Minute Dish- 


washer washes, sterilizes and 
dries dishes, pots and pans in 























































but a few minutes, without 


putting the hands in dish- 
water, housewives in every 
section of the country have 
heralded it as the most needed 
household appliance of the 
day. Thousands are. now in 
daily use. 

So that you, too, may be 
relieved of the 3 times a day, 
every day in the year, drudgery 
of dishwashing; we have 
arranged that you may try 
the 3-Minute Dishwasher in 
your own home for ten days, 
with the privilege of returning 
it if it will not do all that is 
claimed for it. 

Send us the name of your 
dealer, and your check ($7.50 
East of the Rockies, $7.75 
West of the Rockies, $9.50 
in Canada) and we will send 
you at. once, your 3-Minute 
Dishwasher. Use it ten days 
and if it is not satisfactory 
return it and we will refund 
your money. 

The 3-Minute Dishwasher 
has been tested and approved 

by Good Housekeeping Insti- 

tute, Modern Priscilla Proving 

Plant, and household efficiency 

experts in every part of the 

U. S. It can be used where- 

ever there is hot water and a 

kitchen sink. Simple and 

easy to operate, and requires 


no special fittings. Send for 
your dishwasher today! 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO. 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


General Sales Offices, 
339 Arcade Building 
St, Louis, Mo, 


IN CANADA 
HOUSE & HOME 
SPECIALTIES, 
LIMITED 4 
WINDSOR, ONT Jf ~ 
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DR - WIE eae 
QU 0. SED Ol ee one 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Do Not Put Your R. WILEY has prepared for dis- effect in a couple of 
Faith in Drugs “~ tribution an important series of hours, takeanother, They 


I am 35 years old, five pamphlets bearing on health and hy- pe flwae say 


feet ie ae roe ges giene: for children, “Artificial Foods to do the work. 1 cag 
Oper EnaniGeiaabo da for Infants,’ and ‘‘The Feeding of not locate the doctor 


are very thin. My hips Older Children”; for adults, “Con- ROW, and if they oe 
and thighs are enor-  stipation,” and “Reducing and-In-. get more of them, Thee 


mous; all out of propor- : . ” 
tion, tothe. fest. of amy, creasing the Weight. These pam- are some sort of a pro- 


body. Dieting seems  phlets will be sent for five cents in preiery medicine put up 
only to accentuate the stamps apiece. All those interested 7 ee 


thinnéss of my face. : Mr. G. F. B., Neb. 
Have, practived, sedaem eannee health should send a stamped, self- 


exercises for the past addressed envelop for the question- I do not undertake 
six, weeks faithfully, maire designed for The League for the analysis and exami- 


; h 1 t 1 = . . - . 2 es 
es Whee eee Longer Life. With its. aid, your nation of miscellaneous 


if there isthe mentees exact physical. condition may be samples. ‘To endeavor 





edy to check assimila- determined and improvement made to find the active prin- 


> s . 
ie Mr. E. L. W., Penna. ae in ao 


substance might require 

I advise you to place no confidence.in the many days of a competent chemist’s time. 
advertised reducing substances with their In this case, I would not be afraid to guess that 
claims to act specifically on any particular the tablets contain either caffein or acetan- 
part of the body. Your trouble does not seem alide or both. If you could send me the name 
to be one of ordinary overweight. There may of these preparations as found on the box and 
be some trouble with the ductless glands, as, give me the name of the manufacturers, I 
for instance, the thyroid. Have you ever might be able to help you. As a rule, all 
had a competent physician examine you for headache medicines are dangerous, especially 
trouble of this kind? I can help only in the to those affected with weak hearts. 
ordinary overweight produced by excessive 
quantities of food and too little exercise. 2 
There is no drug or external application which ; A N ice Bouquet 
will be of any benefit to you whatever, except ‘ ee ee fae Ee e i athicl in 
something that interferes with the process of [read fae eal Dee ape a 
digestion and assimilation to such an extent I wished I was near enough to grasp your 
as to threaten you with a general breakdown hand. I expect my first baby in about two 


: : ° weeks, and so far have had very little of which 
as the price of any weight reduction. to complain. I attribute this to following the 


rules of diet laid down by the best authorities 


; £ ; I could find. I am one who wishes you success 
You Won’t Get It in the Open Air in all your undertakings. 


Will you tell me what method I should follow rs. C. L. H., Penna. 
with my 18-months-old baby when there are . * Sie 
ree es cs makes Me the pce 

hood? ese diseases include scarlet fever, 

diphtheria, and measles. I have been taking . ee yee svely ae the good words 
him out in the air every day from a half an 10 your letter. I wish a expectant mothers 
hour to two hours all winter. I have been se- could have the benefit of a proper diet during 
verely criticized because of the possible danger pregnancy. It would add much to their 


of Coa eal ie ane date Be Wah 20 eye welfare and to that of their unborn child, and 


happened to be several cases of small pox. tend in a marked degree to minimize the pains 
Mrs. H. W. C., Penna. of parturition. : 


The safest place to be when contagious at ied 

diseases are prevalent is in the open air, Wit oo ae me 
particularly if you live on a street that isnot 5,34" .dieonine walled Pe peuaue ae pee 
crowded. Even if you keep your child in the comes from canned foods. Is it always possi- 


from. infected . localities, he may become produ - it is poisonous? é Will long cooking 
. ora -Ib. pressure in a steam cooker render 
infected. You should never take your boy the canned stuff safe? Is there danger of hot. 
inside a crowded street car, to the movies, nor ulinus in any canned food besides green vege- 
to any place where the public is convened tables? Mrs. H. 0., Oregon. 


indoors. I assume that you live in a town 


and where cards of different colors are put up very small areas. The botulinus bacillus is an 
indicating the character of the infection. organism that lives in the soil and becomes 
When you are taking your baby out and attached to the products of the soil. The 
approach a locality where the houses are fresh botulinus, that is, the organism itself, is 


side of the street. which have not been sufficiently sterilized, a 


I Don’t Think Much of a Doctor Who Pre- a very bad odor, which is quite distincti 
scribes Secret Remedies Fortunately. this toxine is readily broken 
' Without warning I sometimes get a blinding by heat. I believe that heating under | 

headache. It is certainly not from any lack of sure would be quite effective. Ordi 


exercise. Two years ago we had a doctor here c anes 
that I had a good deal of confidence in. He heating to the temperature of boiling wa 


prescribed these tablets that I enclose to be Some time is also sufficient to destroy 
taken one at a time, and if they did not have sonous substance. 1 


house and are visited promiscuously by persons ble to tell by the appearance or smell of the 


where all contagious diseases are quarantined, Botulinus poisoning is happily confined to 


tagged, I suggest that you cross to the other not poisonous. It produces in preserved foods — 


very poisonous product. This product has — 


ee a ee eS 


ee ee ee a 
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FELS-NAPTHA? 





Be sure the soap you use has real 
naptha in it. If you can’t smell 
real naptha, it isn’t Fels-Naptha. 


Improves every washing-machine 

Fels-Naptha makes the washing-ma- 
chine do even better work. The real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt 


before the washing-machine starts its 


work. Then the Fels-Naptha soapy 
water churns through and through the 
clothes, quickly flushing away all the 
dirt. 

Campers. write enthusiastically that 
Fels-Naptha washes greasy dishes and 
dish-cloths even in cold spring-water, 
and washes them clean. Any brook is a 
laundry with Fels-Naptha. 


© 1922, Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 


Boil clothes with Fels-Naptha if you wish. 
After all the years that women have been used 
to boiling clothes, it seems hard to believe that 
with Fels-Naptha boiling isn’t necessary. Yet 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go in water of any 
temperature—and makes clothes sanitary. 


The real naptha combined with splendid soap 
in Fels-Naptha does the work, with only a little 
rubbing; so the temperature of the water is a 
matter of personal preference. Thousands of 
housewives tell us of the remarkable results they 
get with Fels-Naptha and boiling water. But those 
who wash clothes the Fels-Naptha way—with cool 
or lukewarm water—are saved the discomfort to 
hands, and the bother and expense of boiling. 
They save clothes, too, because Fels-Naptha with 
cool or lukewarm water does not weaken the fibre. 
By giving clothes a naptha cleansing and. a soap- 
and-water cleansing Fels-Naptha makes them clean 
through and through. Thoroughly clean clothes 
last longer; and they are healthful. 





Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a way that 
brings out the best in these two great cleaners. Begin 
using Fels-Naptha today! Order it from your grocer. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send 
for free sample. Write Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


-FELS-NAPTHA 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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_ THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Pasi 
Pew yt 9 


aT ny 


i Poa elmo) 


Here’sa blouse | 


any mother 
can buy! 


The prices is so reasonable 
that it’s, almost extrava- 


k gance not to dress your boy 


Look for the label 


go 


in a “SLIPOVA” Blouse. 


There is nothing fancy 
about this sturdy, com- 
fortable garment. It is nice- 
looking, roomy and_ full- 
sized, made to withstand the 
rough wear and tear of live, 
active boys. A new waist 
adjustment does away with 
the old uncomfortable 
strings. 


Double seams fast colors 
full sizes 

Built for boys from 8 to 14 
years old. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the inexpensive and eco- 
nomical ‘“SSLIPOVA Clothes 
for Children,” including 
Middies, Boys’ Blouses and 
Suits, Rompers and Creep- 
ers. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write to Dept. G. 


McCawley &Co.,Inc. 


M. W.S. Building 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sales and Export Office 
253 CHURCH STREET 
New York City 


ipOvA 


; 0 ence 
CLOTHES" CHILDREN 
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A Livable, Lovable Bungalow 
Harold E. Paddon, Architect 


HIS is a century of practicality. It does 

not lack the idealism of the past, but 

it does demand that the idealism be made 
concrete. The housewife of today is no less 
critical of the appearance of her house than she 
was ten years ago, but she does demand that 
it shall be arranged within to make life simple 
and smooth-running. She expects that it 
shall be not only lovable but livable. 

The exterior of the bungalow illustrated 
here leaves nothing to be desired. Its low, 
sloping roof, broad, red-tiled terrace, and 
quaint Dutch door combine in a delightful 
appearance of sturdiness and comfort and 
hospitality. And within, ease and efficiency 
in directing the daily routine of home-keeping 
have been secured without sacrificing any 
portion of the atmosphere which makes a 
house a pleasant place for pleasant living. 

The long living-room with its deep fireplace 
becomes a sum- 
mer room when 
the great win- 
dows on either 
side of the hearth 
are thrown open 
on the terraceand 
formal garden in 
the rear. ‘This 
clever arrange- 
ment. bas all the 
delight of the un- 
expected, used in 
so smalla house 
of such general 
informality. 

The dining- 
room opening 
from the living- 
room is sepa- 
rated from a 
breakfast alcove 
by a pantry con- 
taining a table- 
leaf closet, apron 
and general util- 
ity closet, dress- 
ers, cupboards, 
anda plate- 
warmer. The 
breakfast alcove 
contains two. 





LIVING: ROOM: 
19*0"K 1570" 





For a.teasonable sum Good Housekeeping will 
furnish plans and specifications of this bungalow 


quaint, white seats and a table, over which 
three leaded glass casements permit the morn- 
ing sun to stream in. This breakfast alcove 
also has a direct connection with the terrace 
through casement doors, a charming arrange- 
ment for spring and summer mornings. 

In the hall separating the living-room from 
the service portions of the bungalow are 
located a coat closet and a stair to the cellar. 


The breakfast alcove contains a neat step- 


ladder closet and a broom closet. The 
kitchen is tiled to the height of 5’-o”, and is the 
last word in sanitation. Its appointments 
consist of a model gas stove made of angle 
iron and polished nickel trimmings, with a 
special device which automatically regulates 
the heat and permits the cooking of meals in 
a manner similar to a fireless cooker; pot 
closet, dressers and cupboards,. a porcelain 
enameled sink with two iron enameled drain- 
boards, an elec- 
tric dish-washer, 
plate - warmer, 
paper chute, 
dumbwaiter, and 
built-in service 
cabinet. This 
last device is a 
complete unit in 
itself, and a tre- 
mendous _labor- 
saving device. 
The rear entry 
contains .the re- 
frigerator with a 
motor attach- 
ment to manu- 
facture ice, thus 


-noyance of an 
iceman entering 
the house to de- 
liver ice; also a 


DINING: Room 


IZOX 130° 


we have the stairs 
leading up to 
the attic, which 
contains a spare 






storage roo 


~ 









avoiding the an- 


vegetable closet. — 
From the entry | 


Hat taeu ee ee 


or a maid’s— 
room, bath, and 


a bathe 


gq? es 















































For Your erates Sake 


The indoor playgrounds of your children 
are the rugs. There, at home, under watchful 
eyes, your babies seem safe — but are they? 


In the depths of your rugs hides danger. For, 
unless regularly beaten out, the street dirt 
which shoes track in, finds a haven there. 


Germs breed in it. Little fingers, poking 
playfully into those insanitary depths, are 
contaminated. Mysterious illnesses often 
result. 


Dusty sweeping is also risky. It scatters 
germs into the air that all must breathe. It 
causes rugs to appear clean and safe when 
only the surface dirt has been disturbed. 


Especially for your children’s sake, thoroughly 
clean your rugs at least weekly. Do it dust- 
lessly, easily, rapidly, with The Hoover. 


The Hoover beats out all that germ-laden 





The Hoover is guaranteed 
to prolong the life of rugs 


dirt from rug depths where, under foot, it 
would grind off the nap. 


In the same operation, The Hoover also 
electrically sweeps up every vestige of cling- 
ing litter, erects crushed nap, freshens colors 
and powerfully cleans by air. The improved 
new Hoover air-cleaning attachments are 
recommended in addition. 


Have a free home demonstration of The 
Hoover and its exclusive process which is 
endorsed by carpet authorities and guaran- 
teed by us to preserve all rugs from wear. 


Phone any Tel-U-Where Information Bureau 
or write us for names of Authorized Dealers 
—the only dealers licensed to demonstrate, 
sell and service Hoovers backed by our 
Guarantee Bond. The Hoover is obtainable 
in three sizes, each moderately priced. Con- 
venient terms gladly extended. For your. 
children’s protection, act now. 


THe Hoover Suction SWEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
* Factories at North Canton, Ohio ,and Hamilton, Ontario 








OI Uist 


Sue AS it Sweeps 


as 1t Cleans 
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*ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder. 


Shake It into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle It in the Foot-Bath 





USE IT IN THE MORNING 


And walk all day in comfort. At night, when your 
feet feel tired from walking or dancing, sprinkle it in 
the foot-bath, and soak and rub the feet. It freshens 
the feet and takes the Friction from the Shoe. 


IN PEACE AND WAR 


For over 25 years Allen’s Foot=Ease has been the 
STANDARD REMEDY for hot, swollen, smarting, 
tender, tired, perspiring, aching feet, corns, bunions, 
blisters and calluses. Nothing gives such relief. 


Ladies can wear shoes one size smaller, and shoes and 
stockings wear longer. Those who use Allen’s Foot= 
Ease have solved their foot troubles. 


Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet were used 
by the United States Army and Navy during the war. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores everywhere. 


~ FRR eRe Sra 
In a Pinch, use ae 


ALLEN’S F OOT=EASE 
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. equipped with metal weather strips ani 
‘screens with copper bronze wire. 




























































A Livable, Lovable 
Bungalow — 


The laundry at the rear is accessible from 
the entry and the kitchen, and contains a 
toilet, two laundry trays, an ironing-board 
closet with a drop-leaf ironing-board, a soap — 
and laundry-supply closet, an electric washing- 
machine and a gas laundry stove, also a pe 
for the electric iron. 

The entire service wing is floored with a com- 
position flooring, which is resilient and sani- 
tary. All bases wherever this flooring occurs 
are to be tile. All woodwork in the wing ex- 
cept in the dining-room is flat, white enameled 
finish. 

Equally good closet equipment is provided 
in the wing containing the sleeping quarters. 
The hall contains a linen closet, and the bath- 
room and entry each contain a towel closet. 
An electric plug has been provided in the 
bathroom for an electric curling iron device. 
Direct access from the sleeping-room wing to 
the terrace and garden at the rear is arranged 
through casement doors, giving a free circu-. 
lation of air at all times. 

The bathroom contains a built-in porcelain 
enameled bathtub with an overhead shower, 
pedestal lavatory, and medicine cabinet with 
a mirror door, and a toilet operated by a flush 
valve, thus doing away with the unsightly 
tank. The floor is tiled, and the walls are 
tiled to the height of 5’-o”. 

The entire remaining portions of the first 
floor are finished in a cream-enameled finish _ 
with brown mahogany doors. The floors 
are 7"x2" white oak strips and finished with 
a lasting finish of semi-gloss polish. 


The Basement 


The cellar contains a billiard room under the 
living-room, with toilet facilities, coal storage 
space, and cold storage room. The billiard 
room contains an open fireplace and a red- 
tiled floor, and is down two steps lower than 
the general floor level, thus affording greater 
height and ventilation at the rear, on each 
side of the fireplace, by groups of leaded 
glass windows. 

The portion of the cellar under the bedkoont 
wing is excavated only to the depth of 3/-0" 
to permit access to the piping and also kéep 
the first floor dry and healthful. The portion 
of the cellar under the service wing contains 
the cold storage room and boiler room, also 
the coal storage room. In the boiler room 
there is installed a small boiler under thermo- 
static control, which furnishes heat to all 
portions of the building. 

A heater attached to the boiler itself 
furnishes the hot water for the winter months, — 
thus saving fuel, and an automatic gas — 
heater furnishes the hot water for the summer 
months. The paper chute is so arranged that 
the paper lands in the waste-paper bom in the ‘ 
boiler room. : 

There is also located in the boiler room an 
up-to-date vacuum cleaning machine, which 
has an outlet in the cellar, two on the first — 
floor, and one in the attic, thus enabling the 
housewife to clean thoroughly by vacuum. 
The dumbwaiter that serves the kitchen ter- 
minates in the cold storage room and simplifies j 
the handling of canned goods and preserves, — 
and also facilitates the lifting of logs for the — 
open fireplace. cll 

In the event that the land slopes to theres! 

a garage could be located under the lau ; 
and entry portions of the building very c a 
veniently, and if this land is level, a 0 aed 
driveway could be built sloping to ‘the re 7 

This bungalow can comfortably be plac 
a 60’xtoo’ lot, and permit a good gar 

The exterior of the building is stuc 
galvanized metal lath, and the structu 
roofed with variegated and graduate 
The flashings, leaders and gutters are 16 « 
copper, and all exterior windows and 








It Pays to Obey 


the new laws on teeth cleaning 


Dental science, after years of re- 
search, has set down some new laws 
on teeth cleaning. 

Authorities advise them almost the 
world over. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. 
Millions of people already know the 
benefits. 

Old methods have proved inade- 
quate. Tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. Clean, glisten- 
ing teeth have been rarities. 

You owe yourself this ten-day test 
to see what the new way does. 


The war on film 


One great object is to fight the film. 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

The tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of that film intact. Then 
night and day it threatens serious 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. So no tooth matter is of 
more importance than daily film 
removal. 


Film combatants 


Dental science has found at last two 
effective film combatants. Authori- 
ties have proved them by many 
careful tests. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, called Pepsodent. It avoids 
past mistakes and meets modern 
requirements. These two film com- 
batants are embodied in it. So every 


This Test 


will show five effects | 


We offer here a ten-day 
test. It will be a revelation. 
You will see and feel five great 
effects which old ways do not 
bring you. 

You will realize the effect 
on film. You will see teeth 
highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 


In addition, these effects 
will come. And modern re- 
search proves all of them 
essential. 

The salivary flow will be 
multiplied. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. 

The starch digestant in 
saliva will increase several 
fold. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth, which 
may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

The alkalinity of the saliva 
will be multiplied. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Every application brings 
those five desired effects. To- 
gether they will bring you a 
new conception of clean teeth. 


Watch them whiten 


Send the coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth 
whiten—how they glisten— 
as the film-coats disappear. 

Watch the new beauty that 
comes to the teeth. Learn the 
new feeling of cleanliness. A 
few days will convince you 
that this new method is essen- 


damage. Most tooth troubles are application fights the film in two _ tial, both to you and yours. 
now traced to film. efficient ways. Cut out the coupon now. 
oe 
767 
my OPAT.OFF. 10-Day Tube Free “ 
<i Ss Q fs rn THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
: REG.U.S. 1 eae Dept. 944, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


OA scientific film combatant, bringing five desired effects. Ap- 
‘proved by authorities and now advised by leading dentists 
_. everywhere. Supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


Only one tube to a family 
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Ask Him — 


E knows why so many of your friends now- 
adays show little sympathy when‘you speak 
of your housework trials, why they wear 

such an air of superior knowledge, why they 
smile so happily when they mention their electric 
suction cleaners, their electric washers and house: 
hold ironing machines—why they seem so free 
from all the worries they used to share with you 
—why they make you feel that your housekeep- 
ing methods must be entirely out of date. 


He knows because it is his business to know. He 


* THE APEX ELECTRIGAB 


oe SSL SC sExport Office and Show Room: 
oes: TRS sal ieti A vena ee 1067 EAST 152nd STREET 

: : Fe E ‘ New York, N. Y. 
ELECTRIC CLOTHES : 


TL 
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He Knows 


is one of the 4,000 members of our organization 

of salesmen. It is his mission to explain to you 

what the APEX Electric Suction Cleaner, the eS safes 
ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washer and the on laleld 
ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer are doing , 


to change the lives of thousands of housewives. 


Greet him, when he reaches your door, not as a 
stranger, but as a gentleman whose high character 
we vouch for. Or you can see him at once by 
simply mailing us your name and address on a 
postal. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY * oe 
Janadian fre do: Lta. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Apex Electrical Mfg. 
102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Mak f °° A remarkable quality 
Master Makers adta remarkable price ae 


“Madam, that, in my judgment, is one of the most beautiful 
papers made. It is fine enough for the most punctilious social use 
and yet it is so reasonable in ‘price you may use it freely for all 
your correspondence. It is 


WHITE & WYCKOFF'S 


AUTOCRAT LINEN 


The Distinctive Writing Paper 


“You can fairly feel the quality. It’s a fine, crisp, substantial 
sheet all the way through. It comes in all the fashionable envel- 
ope styles and sizes with sheets to match; in white and five dainty 
tints. You will find Autocrat Linen never varies in quality. 
Every sheet of the box you may buy a year from today will be 
exactly as fine and even as every sheet in the box you are buying 
now.” . — ~ 
So that you may know the excellence of 
Autocrat Linen by using it for several letters, 
we have prepared a handsome portfolio con- 
taining a generous assortment of sheets and 
envelopes in different shapes and sizes and 
showing the various tints. This will be mailed 
to you on receipt of 10 cents in stamps or 
money. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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ecru ground with a large, all-over flower 


|neath we used an old trunk tray cut 
































































Our Cottage 
-—in the @ountry o@ 


(Continued from page 41) = 
village we bought cans_of white and orange of 
and yellow paint, mixing (a_little> yellow : 
with the orange. Then, with: about ice 
that quantity of kerosene, we _ produced 
an orange stain which: was. applied - to’. the = 
walls. The result-- was. a beautiful,~ ‘soft 
orange glow which. overcame the’ raw. a 
pearance of the wood -and- lightened a 
brightened the rooms. ~ For the ceiling - Ww 
added more yellow -to_ the - mixture. °The_ 
paint, being thin, acted-like a stain, the grain — 
of the wood showing: through, and the mod-~ 
ified color made~ the «rooms ~ look * “larger. 
This stain we applied to-all:the rooms both — 
upstairs and down, with. the. exception of ‘the - 
living-room, where the walls were made a 
warm yellow-cream -by--mixing - yellow. paint | 
with the white. The floors ‘downstairs-were — eS, 
painted a dull orange, and ts upstate we. 
did with a floor stain. 


4 
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Harmonizing ~ B fareares 


It proved that our. purchase. included Levery 
type of furniture, from a haircloth chair to an ~ 
iron bedstead, and this very variety made the 
results of our work the more ‘Anteresting. ia 
Rummaging in a-closet, we discovered. some | 
old-fashioned patchwork quilts. ‘These, we oa 
decided, should be the’show pieces in our bed- e 
rooms, to be worked around asacenter. | 

In one of the rooms was a chest of drav vers : 
painted gray, much yellowed with | age, with — 
little landscapes painted on it: This ‘becan 
our color scheme for the furniture, a 
we painted the same color, buying a- ray 
paint and adding chrome yellow until the color 
was a greenish, yellowish gray. saaere 

Our largest bedroom we call the 1850 room. 
Its furniture, which we painted the yellowish aC 
gray, with bunches of flowers to tone with the 
bed quilt, represents the late Victorian | period. 
The quilt, which had bands of red and black 
calico outlining the squares, we used as a ie 
spread and drew up over the pillows, making ae 
roll at the top. , 

It was a difficult matter to find suitable, 
inexpensive window hangings for these rooms, 
but we finally found a silkoline in an old- 
fashioned English chintz design which. included 
a good deal of red and grayish tan. We made z 
all the upstairs hangings of this material, _ over 
glass curtains of plain ecru net. Each room 
had a quaint, little washstand with a white | j 
enamel bowl and pitcher. Little flower de- 
signs in simple peasant style were painted on 
these, mixing the oil paint with white enamel. — 
Some of the queer, little chairs had . 
seats, and we repaired them by ni 
ready-made wooden "seats which we p 
the same yellow-gray as the r 
furniture. The haircloth chair 
seat of cretonne and was stationed 
at the head of the stairs. — 

‘In the living-room were striped g 
white madras curtains, and as we wanted to 
use everything we could, we left them . 
adding lambrequins of plain. green at the 
The cretonne used for the downstairs ha 


% a 











in various shades of blue, violet, ‘and mull 
with blue-green foliage. All the down: 
furniture we painted the same yellow-gra: 

The joy of our hearts is our tea-wa 
illustrating as it does the triumph of p 
and ingenuity over seeming difficultie 
top of this quite smart affair is a pictur 
from which we removed the picture, s 
tuting flowered cretonne. For the shelf 1 a 


For the legs we took pieces of wood a 
them down with a plane, plone nder the 
tray in front small go-cart wheels. The hanc 

at the back was made of an old broot 


painting the legs yellow-gray, an 
the top in black enamel with a jade g 


The LIMOUSINE of 
the CELLAR 


IKE the limousine, it is designed to 
shut in the warmth and shut out 


the cold. 


Like the limousine, it is dustless, shin- 
ing, perfectly fitted and clean. 


But the limousine costs more for fuel 
than the common car. The IDEAL 
TYPE A HEAT MACHINE—with all 
its beauty and perfect 
warmth— pays for it- 
self in the fuel it saves. 


If you plan to build or re- 
model, send for our book 
about the IDEAL TYPE A 
HEAT MACHINE. Mail 
your request to either ad- 
dress below. 
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From a painting by Eow. A. Wirson © ARCO 1922 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
102 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 51 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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lice, in all Wonderland 


ound nothing so delicious as Dostdoaeien 


VERYBODY knows the wonderful 

story of Alice, and how she took 
a drink that made her grow into a 
teeny, weeny girl. And then how she 
ate the cake that had “eat me” written 
on it with currants, and grew into a 
great, big giantess, so tall she could 
scarcely see as far as her own feet. 


In the delightful and fanciful story 
of “Alice in Wonderland,” that was 
very wonderful food, you must admit. 
But not nearly so wonderful as Post 
Toasties are actually. 


For these delicious, crisp, and satis- 
fying corn flakes help little boys and 
gitls to grow just the way they would 
like to grow. Not teeny, weeny, or not 
great big, But just right. 


Post Toasties are the corn flakes 


you want—called by their particular 
name because of their particular 
quality. In crispness, flavor and 
“body,” Post Toasties have a charm 
which you are sure to recognize as 
belonging to them, alone. 


You can’t think of a more de- 
licious dish for breakfast or lunch than 
a brimming bowl of Post Toasties right 
from the wax-sealed package, with 
cream or good milk, and a sprinkle 
of sugar if desired. Nothing quite 
like that flavor, and the wonderful 
oven-freshness! 


Post Toasties are easy to get and 
easy to serve, and there are many help- 
ings froma package. All good grocers 
sell Post Toasties. To be sure of these 
perfect corn flakes, order by name 
and get the Yellow and Red package. 


‘Post Toasties 
——— improved corn flakes 


—————— ALWAYS IN GOOD We 
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_Our Cottage 
in the Country 


To go with the table, we took four chairs that 
were alike, tacked squares of cretonne over the 
backs, and painted the rest. 

The large part of our task being finished, 
we turned our attention to the details. Having 
procured some parchment shades for our lights, 
we took thin paint, orange and yellow, and ap- 
plied it to the shades with an old rag, putting 
in the yellow at the top, gradually toning to 
orange at the bottom. This must be put on as 
thin as a dye, for any thick places will look 
spotty when the light shines through. Then, 
mixing the paint in several cups, we took an 
atomizer and sprayed the contents on to the 
shades, producing a cloudy effect. The edges 
were left unfinished to give more lightness and 
delicacy to the shades. These were suspended 
from the ceiling with fine wires. - 

‘We found some small mirrors, very small 
ones, and these we utilized for candle sconces. 
We bought little candlesticks, removed the 
handles, and, turning up the edge, tacked 
them to the back of the mirror frame. These 
were painted yellow-gray with jade green 
edges, and with their cool, green candles they 
are lovely for long wall spaces and reflect a 
good deal of light. We also painted old plates 
and tin trays to fill background spaces on the 
shelves. 


A Vase for Every Flower 


Our pottery has been very much admired. 
For this we went to the kitchen closets, which 
held a variety of glass bottles, jars, and other 
containers. For their decoration we used oil 
paint mixed with white and enough turpentine 
to make the paint run. This produces a high 
luster. After the color had been applied, we 
added more paint, changing the color slightly 
and putting it on at the top, so that it would 
run down, forming the “drip.” For instance, 
on an orange vase (we call them all vases) we 
would add some yellow to the paint, making 
the drip an orange yellow. To a blue vase, 
we would add some violet to the blue, making a 
violet-blue drip. These were placed where a 
particular spot of color was most needed. On 
the shelf in the living-room between the win- 
dows is a lovely jar of robin’s-egg blue con- 
taining some pussy-paws from a near-by marsh. 
This tones with the blue in the Japanese print 
above it. On one of the book shelves over the 
couch.is an orange bowl with a yellow-orange 
drip matching a piece of Madagascar cloth 
with orange stripes which hides a door beside 
the shelf. Some tall candlesticks on another 
shelf run from orange at the bottom to yellow 
at the top and hold yellow candles. Little 
jars and perfume bottles were painted for the 
bedrooms. In one of the kitchen cupboards 
are many more bowls and jars to match the 
many flowers that grow on our hillsides and 
border our paths and highways. A tall jar 
and a bowl in the shell-like tones of the wild 
rose; salmon pink, shaded to deeper pink for 


_ the wood lilies (peanut butter, olive, and mar- 


malade jars making splendid shapes), violet 


and mulberry tones for the firewood, steeple- 


bush, and centaura, and so on through the 
varied shades of our beautiful Maine flowers. 
When the interior of the little cottage was 


_ finished, the porch was the next consideration. 


We kept out one small table and a number of 
chairs. The house being white with green 


blinds, it was decided to paint most of the 


furniture black and to keep the jade-green 
edges. Flower boxes were filled with ferns, 
and nail-kegs cut in half made splendid boxes 
for the tiny fir trees which were placed on 
either side of the steps and front door. Work- 
baskets from the ten-cent store were lined with 


_ moss, planted with ferns, and suspended from 


the porch roof by’means of wires. 
Now the little summer home is completed. 


It is so simple that it is most restful, and being 


the work of our own hands makes it really 
ours and gives the satisfaction of. achieve- 


‘ment. 
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EINZ Vinegar brings out the 
hidden flavors of the other 
foods it touches and adds a 
rich mellowness all its own. ‘The 
blending is delicious. The aroma 
adds keen zest to the appetite. 


Esto 1869 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


rs 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
tJ HEINZ Co. PITTsBURGH USA 


Carefully selected materials. pre- 
pared in the Heinz skillful way, and 
aging in wood for at least a year 
before bottling assure quality and 
flavor. Use it on the dining room 
table and in the kitchen. Four kinds. 





ONE QUART 


Malt Vinegar—made from barley malt 
White Vinegar—made from selected grain 
Cider Vinegar—made from choice cider apples 
Tarragon Vinegar 
In botiles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


A companion in excellence to Heinz 
Vinegar is Heinz Olive Oil. Under 
Heinz supervision this rich, full flavored 
oil is pressed from selected olives in 
Seville, Spain. In bottles or 


Imported. 


Olive Oil 


tins. 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
TomatoKetchup 


Some of the 


ALL HEINZ GOODS SOLD IN CANADA ARE PACKED IN CANADA 


In using advertisements see page 4 97 


Dresses that no one will believe 
you ever made yourself 





/ Design 3726 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR _ 
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Design 3758 


~ Deltor. 


The lines, the fit, the perfection of 
detail that women used to think 
only a professional could achieve 
— now you achieve it yourself 


Dresses as exquisite as though 
they came from Paris. 

Costumes as perfect as though 
you bought them on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Today thousands of women are 
making at home things they never 
dreamed they could. 

Home sewing has become an en- 
tirely new thing since the Deltor 
comes enclosed with every new 
Butterick pattern. 

Every Butterick pattern is actu- 
ally made up and fitted on a living 
model before the pattern is put on 
sale. As the expert cuts out, puts 
together and finishes the dress 
everything he does is noted down 
for your guidance. 

This exact record of how the ex- 
pert works is your Deltor. 

You start your dress 
like a professional. You 
select the materials for 
your dress from a list 
of those the expert dress- 
maker considers best 
suited to the lines of the 


Design 3726. The cascade 
tunics that make this frock so 
graceful and the girdle of fabric 
lowers are the simplest things to 
accomplish when you have the 


Design 3758. Two fabrics 
emphasize the long body: Every 
detail of this frock is explained 
in the Deltor so that even the 
most inexperienced sewer can 
make it successfully. 





. 


model you have chosen. (A model 
designed for a taffeta might 
entirely lose its lines if made up in 
silk crépe.) 

You lay your pattern quickly and 
so cleverly that you do not waste 
an inch of material, by following 
the Deltor cutting layout. There is 
a cutting layout for each view of 
the pattern in every size, laid on 
every suitable width of material. 


All you have to do is select the lay- 


out that meets your needs, pin and 
cut accordingly. These layouts are 
made by men who specialize in cut- 
ting. They save you time and 
bother and sometimes as much as 
13 yards on a single garment. 
Your dress almost seems to put 
itself together, you work so swiftly 
and surely, following the 
Deltor pictures of just 
what the expert did. 
Neither time nor patience 
is lost by having to ex- 
periment and rip. You 


gether like a professional, 


Design 3722. The fabric — 
trimming and the leg o’ mut- 
ton sleeve mark this dress as 
new. The Deltor will show 
you exactly how to make it, 
trimming and all. 


handle the putting-to-. 
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and by doing so, give your dress the 
lines and style of the original model. 
When you come to the finishing 
of your dress—usually the hardest 
part for most women—you know 
exactly how the expert handled 
each point. You just follow along, 
stitch by stitch, and when you are 
done, your dress has that delightful 
perfection you have loved in ex- 
pensive frocks. 


Dressmaking is simpler now than 
you ever believed possible 


Never again need you hesitate and 
then regretfully relinquish some 
new fashion feature because you 
“didn’t dare attempt it.” And hate 
your dress always because it lacked 
it! No matter what it is, from a 
_ clever bit of fabric trimming for an 


- You will be amazed at the material you save 


A cutting layout that exactly meets your needs— 
for the view you have chosen in your size, laid on 
the very width material you are using! 

It saves you from 4 to 1% yards material on 
every garment you make. 

Women who have sewed all their lives say they 
never cut so economically before. That is because 
the Deltor cutting layouts are made by men who 
specialize in cutting. Not one person in a thousand, 

~ however talented, has their experience. You cut 
with their expert knowledge when you have the 
Deltor. 


~~ You sew swiftly 
_ and surely 
_ Putting your dress together is no task 
-at all, when you have the Deltor pic- 
tures and directions. You know just 
_ the professional way of working the 
expert uses. It goes swiftly and easily, Bf 
and you know that with every stitch [> 4 mitthoed eee oe 
| you are creating exactly the lovely |: AAD AND. 
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lines of the original model. : es ee 






Fh he pattern that 


WONG THESE® =|. 
SLASH MIDWAY GETWEEN STITCHING TO 


afternoon frock to a cape for a 
Kasha street costume—you know 
that the Deltor will show you ex- 
actly how to handle it with all the 
success of a professional. 

Every bit of the Deltor applies 
specifically to just that garment on 
which you are working—tt is really 
a complete illustrated dressmaking 
course for that particular garment. 

When you buy a Butterick pat- 
tern you will find its Deltor in the 
envelope. Every new Butterick 
pattern (30c to Soc) now gives you 
this complete service. It is the 
greatest dressmaking help to wom- 
en since the paper pattern itself. 

Butterick, New York, Paris, 
London. 
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Design 3746. 4 frock 
such as this, with a hat 
to match, is invaluable for 
summer. The Deltor 
makes it practical to have 


or four, making 


them is so simple. 


Design 3750. This 
dress with its hand hem- 
stitching is exquisite for 
summer wear. The Del- 
tor shows you that the 
fashionable hand hem- 
stitching 15 very easy, 
after all. 





French finish 


The delightful finish of 
imported frocks is half 
their charm. It gives 
what the French call the 
“bloom” to a dress. The 
Deltor shows you ex- 
actly how to give this 
French delicacy of finish 
to the dress you are mak- 
ing. Everything is made 
simple and easy for you 
and your dress, when 
done, has a truly profes- 
sional air. 


itself in material saved 
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(A real letter from a typical Ohio Cleaner owner) 


The Woman 
In a Big House 


Janesville, Wis. 

home is a hard test for a 
vacuum cleaner. There are so many 
rooms to be cleaned! -I- have had an 
Ohio cleaner for three years and it 
always works quickly and thoroughly. 
Nothing has ever gotten out of order. 

“Your machine is made so simple 


“My 


and weighs so little that I wasn’t sure , 


it would do good work. But the brush 
and strong vacuum together clean bet- 
ter than any machine I ever saw. The 
trouble with most cleaners is that the 
brush doesn’t turn around to pick up 
lint, or else the suction is too weak. 
“It is no bother to carry my Ohio up 
and down stairs, and it cleans even the 
worst corners, lint, ete., in a twinkling. 
I know next to nothing about machin- 
ery, but never worry about the Ohio, 
because it takes care of itself without 


attention. The automatic switch is a 
wonderful help. 
“Like most women of moderate 


means, [ bought the Ohio on time and 
it is surprising how easy it is to pay 
for that way. If you know anyone 
here in Janesville who is thinking of 
buying a cleaner, you can give my 
name as a reference.” 


(Name and address on request) 


Let us, send you interesting booklets, name of dealer 
nearest you, and the Ohio plan of divided payments. 


OFNO 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 
The United Electric Co. 


1302 Eighth St., N. E. 
CANTON, O. 
84 Chestnut St. 
TORONTO, CAN. 

















A Garden Party, Luncheon, or Tea That May 
Be Suitably Adapted to an Indoor Affair, and 
a Commencement or Class Party for School 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 





GARDEN PARTY 


including an amusing 
“learn while you wait” 
game about gardens; a 
charming idea for invita- 
tions; and a June menu 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PA ROT DT ES 
An Irish Party and a Bride’s 
Shower or Announcement 
Party will be sent on receipt 
of ro cents in stamps 


JUN E itself fairly sends out in- 
vitations to a garden party and 
entertains the guests. All the 
hostess need really do is to set 
the date and serve the collation. 
However, Elaine has taken great 
pleasure in preparing for the 
hostess a few instructions of an 
uncommon garden variety on 
sowing what one expects to reap. 


NECESSARY INSTRUCTIONS 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CTS. IN 
STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO 
ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, _IN- 
STRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT 
FOR A GARDEN PARTY AND 
A COMMENCEMENT PARTY 








SCHOOL PARTY 
including an ‘it is never too 
late to eat” menu; “The 
Key to the Future” grab- 
bag; and “cap and bells” 
final exams game 
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VARNISH PRODUCTS 






































































































































FEW strokes of the brush, and lo! there zs a chair! 





‘The 


magic of Vitralite, the Long-Life Ename/, gratifies that inher- 
ent desire to make the home beautiful and livable. 


Correct shades of Ivory and Cream, 
a beautiful Gray, a rare Leaf Green and 
Chinese Blue, as well as the White, pro- 
vide a choice of authoritative shades for 
the most elaborate home decoration or 
the painting of a single chair. 

‘These rare Vitralite tints possess char- 
acter and decorative charm; they have 
none of the harshness of the common, 
heavy, “‘painty’’ enamel colors. 





Vitralite dries with a smooth, porcelain- 
like gloss, and is so unlike ordinary en- 
amels that the difference is apparent the 
moment you dip your brush into it. 


So durable is Vitralite that it is guaran- 
teed for three years on both inside and 
outside work, although inside it lasts in- 
definitely. ; 

Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt © Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, -N. Y. In Canada, 21 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Makers of Effecto 



































Auto Fintshes & 
“67”? Floor 
Varnish 
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Sl Revolutionizing 
Invention~the 
SUPERFEX Burner 
that cooks as fast as 
gas and 1s absolutely 
reliable. 
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Pictured above is the new double-walled, 
double-draft, rapid cooking Giant SUPER- 
FEX Burner found only on the latest model 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 

At the right is shown the 4-burner model 
(No. 304 with New Perfection Oven) of this 
new speedy oil stove equipped with ONE 
Giant SUPERFEX Burner and three Standard 
SUPERFEX Burners having the same double- 
walled, double-draft construction as the 
Giant. 

Other models are—the 3-burner, No 303; and 
the 2-burner, No. 302. Each model of the new 
300 Series has one Giant SUPERFEX Burner. 


NEW PERFECTION 


a 


* 


40 
\ \ ee 3 
) Canadian inquiries regarding these new ranges should be 
addressed to The Perfection Stove Company, Limited, - 
Sarnia, Ontario, manufacturers in Canada of the 
famous Blue Chimney New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. 


at fast / 


The Kind of Range 
Youve Always Wanled 


Bee world’s largest makers of oil stoves and 
ranges have crowned their achievements with 
the production of an oil stove that cooks as fast 
as gas and is absolutely reliable. 


Its speed and success are all in the New 
SUPERFEX Burner which gerills a minute steak, 
roasts a leg of mutton, bakes a chicken pie or 
preserves a kettle of fruit in proper time— fast 
or slow—for each operation, be it an intense 
searing flame or a gentle simmering heat. 


Over four million housewives already appreciate 
the reliability, safety, economy and comfort of 
the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. This new 
burner adds quickness and absolute heat control 
to the sturdy virtues of these New Perfection 


Models. 


To accommodate the SUPERFEX Burners and the 
Giant SUPERFEX, we have constructed astove that 
for beauty, strength, smartness, convenience, 
completeness and all-round satisfaction, sets a 
new standard. Now on exhibition for the first 
time—America over. Visit your dealer. 


These new (Series 300) models of the New 
Perfection line, equipped with the revolu- 
tionizing SUPERFEX Burners, are additional 
to the long established, regular New 
Perfection line. The Series 30 New 
Perfection models, famous and favored 
the world over, continue to be the most 
popular oil stoves made at their price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Also Makers of ALADDIN Utensils and PERFECTION Oil Heaters 


7516 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHJO 





“What you getin 
this new stove- 
See tt NOWat 
your dealers. 


1. Cooking speed of the giant gas 
burner—in the Giant SUPERFEX 
burner. 









Cooking speed of the standard 
gas burner— in the standard size 
SUPERFEX burner. 






. Abundant heat that is absolute- 
ly clean and odorless. 






3. Greater economy and reliability 
of Cooking with kerosene oil. 





4. Operating convenience and new 
time-saving features. 





5. Handsome, sturdy, long-lived 
stove with higher and bigger 
Aladdin Quality Porcelain En- 
ameled Cooking Top, and new . 
base shelf for utensils. 








. The New Perfection quality — 
standard the world over. 










. Two sizes of SUPERFEX Burners 
—one Giant and three Standard 
SUPERFEX Burners. 






8. A new (more beautiful) Gray 
Enamel finish on all chimneys. 









The Giant SUPERFEX Burner is 7 
inches in diameter, the largest oil 
cook stove burner and the most 
powerful ever marketed. 


Look for the name SUPERFEX on 
the Gray Burners. 







Oi Cook. Stoves € Ranges 


SUPERFEX 


Burners 
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Y ke 
An Added Room —§ ubtracted Rent (Continued from page 38) 
“But it might?” 

Lt Tne be 

George’s voice was getting steadier and 
steadier, until he gulped the proposition down. 
“T can pay you forty dollars a month till the 
twelve hundred’s paid,” he said, having made 
swift calculations, 

The experiment. failed. Malachi Judson 
came home from the hospital sentenced to a 
life-long helplessness so far as all but his hands 
were concerned, yet faced the situation with a 
dismal fortitude, 17 

And George, having recently attained the 

roud dignity of a bank account, was sending 
bis check for forty dollats till the whdle twelve 
hundred was paid; and not a dollar of it did he 
regret, deeming that-he got his money’s worth 
in knowing that his father had his chance. 
Besides, he was getting to be more of a magnate 
every day, He had two new shops now in- 
stead of one, with an alert young woman in 
charge of the second. But there must have 
been too much distraction in so many business 
No. 1418 oe . ? ey et ehterprises for a student’s mind, for this year, 
Long Daven-O ; ; 2 aii his first in high school, George failed com- 

: , , pletely in his. midwinter. examinations, » 

was a crushing blow to his self-esteem, ~~‘. 
| “Better take it slower, George,” urged shis 


friends, the teachers. oe 
And he did. Fewer studies allowed him 
more sleep, while the steadiness of his income 
and its equally steady enlargement brouglit 
BAA 

















additional ease to mind, 
Almost as if in consequence of these thin, 
there began to take place a remarkable 


he 
eal change in George. ‘The intensive Talo ‘ 
ey) of the past three years had made him sera 
and nervous. He had been hollow-chee 


bigeyes, rough-haired, almost ill-favo 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can have all the com- aa poe peared he roeapletigg ite BER 

Ro? Uo Nn a SR IL SRR oe me niehow thot hings. Adolescence was completing its, bril- 

_ fortofa handsomely furnished living room, the convenience that an liant transformation act; it was delivering a 

extra sleeping room affords, and the economy of reduced rentals. The gawky youth into the arms of glowing, sym- 

‘Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional room and sub- metrical young manhood, meta eae 
tractsfrom the family budget the rental which that room would cost. ; 


Wi 
Ww 
By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of living 


oe ae Sa 
'Y WAS in'this periéd that George bot beep 


& 


’ to play at salesmanship as if-it- wer ( 

' room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance, stirring plete of drama: ot) pd steven 4 
with bedding completely concealed. There is ample room, when One day’ his customers noted, over art 
folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. above the stock of newspapers and magazines, 

’ ? 5 ? : a shelf of bound books—cheap reprints of best 

At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full- sellers, they were, yet they gave.the whole 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed place. dignity from George’s point, of view. 


Gradually a modest ‘line: of new fiction -was 


frame and BREE S added, and young. Judson. was gathering. .a 




















Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, with any wood fin= finer and a finer clientele and supplying a 

ish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. and larger stock to meet its requirem nts. ‘ 

Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet Yet such successes Only Whetted tHe youth 
any requirement, Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy ambition. Among) the books that now got:on 
ayments, Ask for demonstration. Look for Kroehler trade mark. Send for free his shelves was a volume called “Self Eélp , 
booklet, by Samuel Smiles. .George found this “book 
Kroru ter MANUFACTURING ComPany, Chicago A Ee aaa ch eevee 

Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Il.; Binghamton, N, Y. become artists or sculptors or successful ma 

Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario facturers or business men... pored oy. reat 


ages. He gloated oyér its heroes. , 


| , yecame his Bible. And “there was'a mag: 
CT} | ‘ ib] B d Ri called Success” that came monthly to his — 
1@ Nnvisl e e oom stand, which deévoted itself to inspiring men 
Wah at : ores aviee ' and women of all classes to better their condi- 
, tions, On this George used to feed his ego 
fat each month with higher hopes and more 
solemn determinations. 

Inevitably, as it seemed, both his holesin- 
the-wall news shops widened and lengthened 
into real little stores with considerable stocks 
upon their shelves. He began to develop a 
chain of news-and-magazine stands. ‘The 
shoe-shining parlor grew to ten chairs, and 
six men bent their backs and agitated their 
elbows to make dimes for George Judson. 
Irom every standpoint the young man flour- — 
ished. In his plan of life there seemed no flaw. — 

George had a horse and buggy, with whic 
he drove himself to and fro} he built a stab 
where the cabbage patch had been. He- 
the cottage painted and new carpets — 
curtains added, An up-to-date wheel ¢ 


AI 
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The Fuller Brush Company 
* Hartford, Connecticut 


Span 

To wipe up quickly, or for a hard 
scrubbing, the Fuller Wet Mop is the 
thing for every floor. It requires less 
“elbow grease.” Its twisted strands 
are absorbent. It’s light in weight and 
easy to wring, cleaned without effort 
and dries quickly. It is simple to at- 
tach to handle and unnecessary to 
touch or spread the strands, 


The Fuller Wet Mop is akin to 


forty-four other Fuller Brushes—each 


made to lighten some household or | 


personal brush heed. 


We are the largest buyers of brush 


material in the world, therefore get 

better quality at lower prices. -So do 

the users of Fuller Brushes. 
: ; ‘ 


You've never seen Fuller Brushes 
instores. They don't sell them. 3500 
skilled demonstrators, living in hun- 
dreds of cities and towns from coast- 
to-coast, explain the many uses of 
Fuller Brushes right in the homes, <A 
Fuller Man is a gentleman, He is wel- 
comed everywhere because of his ser- 
vice in suggesting new ideas for mak- 
ing easier the care of the home. Write 
or ‘phone for a visit from the Fulle: 


~ Man, 


Be sure to look for the Fuller Red 
Tip Tag on every brush he shows you! 


May we send you a copy of “The 
Handy Brush Book"? It's Free 







Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities 
telephone directory 


conault 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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OST loved of all are the 
M gifts which live for years. 
With intimate daily use, the Pyralin 
toiletware she received on her wed- 
ding day will serve as a pleasant 
and constant reminder of the giver. 
As all patterns are standard, a gift 
of a few articles can be added to 
from time to time until the set is 





complete. “3 5 hey e 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 





Look for the name 
“Pyralin” stamped 


on every article. 

















HE La Belle Pattern is 

illustrated, gracefully mod- 
eled in delicately grained Ivory 
Pyralin. This pattern with its dis- 
tinctive transverse handle, is a 
universal favorite. La Belle and 
Du Barry patterns are made in 
Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin 
as well as Ivory Pyralin, plain or 
decorated. Sold at the leading 


stores everywhere. 
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that was the last word in comfort replaced the 
old one. He bought his father fancy shirts 
and attractive neckwear. 

“Making a darned dude out of me?”’ Malachi 
used to grumble, though secretly pleased. 

George bought pretty dresses for his mother 
and insisted on her wearing them. His manner 
toward his parents was dutiful, and yet it was 
also masterful. He was quiet, thoughtful, 
considerate—but authoritative. His parents, 
proud of him as they were, began to be a little 
in awe of him. 

“Ain’t it wonderful, the way that boy’s 
come out!” boasted Malachi one day and 
waited to hear his wife’s approving echo. 

Instead there came a sound like a sob, and 
he turned with astonished eyes to behold a 
coddled mother who was weeping. 

“Oh, I think it’s terrible, Mal!” she broke 
out, as with emotion that had been long 
suppressed. “It’s been necessary, I guess, 
but he’s almost ruined,” she wailed. ‘He’s 
a little old man. He don’t think of anything 
but money—making money—Success! Suc- 
cess! Success! He’s just got his eye on that.” 

If George Judson could have seen his 
mother’s tears, he would have been mystified, 
If he had heard her speech he would have 
laughed. Neither seeing nor hearing, he went 
blissfully and determinedly upon his way. 

Eventually he graduated from high school 
two years behind his class, and he had been at 
least a year behind his age to begin with. 
He was an oldster among youngsters and was 
sufficiently embarrassed by this fact that he 
would not appear upon the platform at the 
commencement exercises to receive his diplo- 
ma. He had gained the knowledge it stood 
for, and that was the important thing with 
George anyway. ‘The diploma was eventually 
slipped into his hand at one of his stores by 
his admiring principal. ; 


_ time grown to be considerable enterprises, 
with considerable stocks upon their shelves 
and with trained salespeople to dispose of 
them. But the best, the most assiduous sales 
person of them all was George Judson himself. 
Indeed it was as a salesman that his genius 
manifested itself. George would not be an 
inventor like Charlie King; he would not be a 
builder like Henry Ford. But he was already 
asalesman. He was a marvel at selling things. 
Being that, he one afternoon sold out his 
business to the last shoestring—the shining 
shop, the chain of news-stands, and the two 
book stores—everything that he owned; and 
the proceeds put fourteen thousand dollars in 
the bank. Fourteen! 

Now it would not be strange if at this 
moment George Judson felt a bit cocky, and 
underneath his prematurely varnished exte- 
rior, George was still naive and human. A 
little more than twenty-one years old, tough- 
ened rather than hardened by his expe- 
riences—tempered perhaps is the better word— 


"THESE two stores, by the way, had by this 


he straightened his shoulders, with this sale | 


of all his business, as if a burden had rolled 
off, then filled his lungs afresh. He stood 


upon the threshold of manhood, amply , 
equipped. Before him were two choices. | 
He could go to college and drink in knowledge — 
in long, thirsty draughts with absolutely | 
nothing to distract, or he could launch directly 


out. He had made up his mind which. 
But what he did first was a perfectly natural 
expression of that habit of duty which he had 


formed. He climbed into his buggy and. 


started for the cottage out beyond the ‘Indian 


Village,” into that district which had so long’ 


been negligible, but now all at once began to 
be within speaking distance of the homes of 
the ultra well-to-do. 

Once in a while, as they bowled along, the 
foolish horse looked askance or shied a little 
at a “devil-wagon” as people still called the 
gasoline-propelled vehicles now fairly common 


in the streets of Detroit, though there were yet | 
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In California” 


In June By an Eastern Woman 


Acct, California Summer” 
is an experience that you, per- 
haps, have yet to enjoy. I have en- 
joyed many since I first heard of 
their almost unbelievable attrac- 
tions. Ninety nights in June, July 
and August under blankets is the 
rule. 


A friend ‘once amazed me with 
that statement. I had never been 
to California. But I travel widely, 
and once went there—to see for 
myself. 


I’ve spent seven summers there 
since then. 


In no other land are there so 
many different diversions and 
strange sights. And nowhere else, 
it seems, do you feel as you do 
here. 

You’re at your best in golf and 
every other sport. It’s in the air. 
And there’s interesting change 
wherever you may turn. 

Lunch on a great desert like 
Sahara. Dinner that evening in a 
famous restaurant in one of the 
world’s large cities. The same 
evening, a visit to the seashore. 

4,000 miles of paved highways, 
smooth as city streets, to take you 
to these places. 

You fish in. mountain lakes or 
streams, rest at mountain camps, 


ride horseback over wild trails,. 


bathe at a seashore resort at the 

foot of a mountain range. 

_ Such is this great summer play- 

ground from end to end. 
Stupendous hundred-mile views 

are everywhere on clear days from 

many points. 


And all these diversions within 
a radius of a hundred-mile drive 
over perfect roads. 


Add these attractions to an ideal 
summer climate — warm days and 
nights that are really cool, and you 
have not an imaginary summer 
wonderland, as this may seem, but 
one in fact. 


Southern California is America’s 
ideal summer as well as winter re- 
sort. Average mean temperature: 
June, 66 degrees; July, 70 degrees; 
August, 71 degrees; September, 69 
degrees— The 44-year record of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Summer? An amazing summer- 
land—you’ll never spend a more 
delightful, restful, interesting sum- 
mer anywhere. Best of all, you'll 
have this complete change! And 
in that feature is the real value 
of vacations. 

Ask any railroad ticket office for 
further information, or mail cou- 
pon below. 

Special, low-rate, round trip 
fares beginning May 15th—No 
more War Tax. 

Plan now for this summer. Let 
the family have this great change 
and great trip. 


== ew ee ee ce = 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. M-906, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me full information about 
the summer vacation possibilities in South- 
ern California. 
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Linen Makes the Day Profitable 


USINESS profits are not far re- 
B moved from the breakfast table, 
when you know that “his” plans for 
the day are largely formed over the 
coffee cups. 

Mrs. June Bride, does your break- 
fast table send “him” forth to a 
profitable day? No part of your table 
setting gives him such a sense of 
well-being as a smooth white Genuine 
Irish Linen cloth. 


Dertyvale Linens are obtainable in dainty 
hemstitched cloths just right for the cozy 


cA Derryvale Genuine Trish fines. a 
tablecloth in complete design 


breakfast table, also iri luncheon and dinner 
table sizes—at prices suitable for every home. 
Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen wears, and 
wears, and wears; it also comes in towels, 
stamped linens, and hand-printed decorative 
pieces. 


“How to Set the Table for 
Every Occasion” gives help- 
ful suggestions for attractive 
serving. This book shows 
tables correctly set by famous 
maitres d’ hotel. It will be 
sent you on receipt of 50c 
check, post office, or express J, senate 
money order. ft’s ‘Irish Linen’? 






at earteal 
Genuine Trish Linen | 


DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, INC. 
Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 


“We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
return it to your dealer and have it replaced.” 


DERRYVALE 


Genuine 
Irish 





LI 








cA 36-inch centerpiece and a guest towel of Derryvale Genuine Irish 
Linen. Matched patterns are obtainable in entire sets of household 
linens, including luncheon sets, towels, pillow cases, and other 
decorative pieces, stamped ready for embroidery. 
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Look for them 
in art needlework 
departments. 
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plenty of superior people who had not so far 
deigned to ride in one. But as George himself 
bent his glance upon the devil-wagon it was 
with an admiring eye—an eye that looked 
4 as if it knew something that it wouldn’t 
tell. q 

“Dad,” the young man hailed, when he 
surprised his parents by arriving at home at 
this unusual time of day. “I’m going to build 
you and mother a new house and furnish it; 
and besides, mother’s done her last’ lick of 
work except waiting on you. I’m going to 
hire a girl to do the cooking and the house- 
work.” ce + 

Malachi Judson was impressedly silent as 
he heard this announcement, contemplating 
his son with respectful, almost reverential 
eye. % 
But his mother was more vocative. ‘Oh, 
George!’ she exclaimed with a gesture and 
a tone that were almost of protest. “Are you 
sure you can afford it?” : é 

“Surest thing!’ boasted George, and in a 
sudden release of animal spirits long pent up, 
he seized his mother in his arms, swung her 
clear of the floor, and spun round with that 
scandalized lady.stretched almost horizontal. 
He laughed boisterously as he let her down. 
~ “Tt seems so good, George, to hear you 
laugh,”’ panted his mother when things had 
quieted somewhat. ‘Seems as though as you 
grow up you grow kind of hard. You just 
smile and smile kind of cunning like a ’possum 
but you don’t laugh any more. You’re just 
all business.” : 

“T suppose I’ll laugh all the time now,” 
responded George, “for I’ve just sold out my 
business. 

“Sold it out?” exclaimed the mother, almost 
in alarm, while the bearded mouth of Malachi 
fell open in surprise and remained a gaping 
orifice that demanded to be filled with some 
sort of explanation. 4 ; 

“Lock, stock, and barrel!”’ declared George. 

“Hum!” mused his father, recovering some- 
what from the shock of his surprise and pulling 
at his beard. ‘‘What you going to take up 
now?” han ee 


“Tt isn’t settled yet,” said George. “But 
something big, you bet!” ; - 
Neither parent had a doubt of that. Leay- 


ing them puzzled, to look into each other’s eyes 
questioningly, yet nodding and glowing or 


chuckling with pride, George went back to ~ 


town and sold the horse and buggy. 

“The day of the horse is over,” he said to 
himself, but required the man who had bought 
the outfit to drive him to the shop of Milton 
Morris on Franklin Street. ; 

But where, by the way, was Charlie King? 
In Paris— painting pictures. Where was his 
factory. He had none—at this time. That 
George did not have himself driven to the 
factory of R. E. Olds instead merely showed 
his independence. Olds had the great success- 
ful factory; it became the school from which 
graduated so many able men into the ranks of 
the: industry, but for reasons which seemed 
good to him young Judson’s choice had fallen 
upon Milton Morris. ; 


VI 


It will be remembered that Mr. Morris had 
asked, not too cordially, “What can I do for 
you?” 


“T want a job as a demonstrator,” replied — 


George. 


“Gad!” ejaculated Mr. Morris impatiently. — 
“Ts there a young fellow in Detroit that 
They come in here twenty a day.” — 
Now some salesmen talk too much. George — 


doesn’t? 


Judson had learned better. To this impatient 


remark he offered no comment. He merely 


stood gazing expectantly at Mr. Morris, 


reinforcing his appeal for a job with the plea 
of his earnest eyes and the quiet persistence 
of his manner, selling himself without a word. — 


Mr. Morris felt this. It compelled him to. 


parley. vig om 
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OA your service 


Gfeaspoons $52 
Jor 50 ay ets 


} Set of | Six 










} 
ua 
° ee Ghee ona 
~ 
"* How lily pale, yet proud she stands.’ 
% : : iicee old poets, Bess, could decidedly flip a A 
i phrase. But their ‘winged words’ would have to 3 ' 
i soar some, to describe the (ommuwnity chest i 
A : : # 
| Barbara picked out for you. A symphony in h 
; . i 
j silver, she calls it. Bor. t 
N 
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P. §S.—You were surely a beautiful bride.” 
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A joyful possession or only 
a protection from the 
elements. 


—a sun parlor and sleep- 
ing porch, yes! 


But even though your 
building plans do not. 
contemplate a sun parlor or sleeping porch 
—any room can be made to include their 
advantages by use of 4iR-Way Multifold 
Windows. 


AiR-W ay provides for a full opening: of 
any width—the windows fold back out of the 
way—no interference with screens or draper- 
ies. They may be completely or partially 
closed in an instant. 4iR-Way hardware 
insures against rattle and other bothersome 
features. ) 


If you expect to build a new home or re- 
model the old one, you 
should know all about 
AiR-Way. 


Most reliable hardware and 
lumber dealers can supply you 
with R-W Hardware. If not, it 


can be immediately secured from 


LEN 


tire 
Your 


hauaind 4 
a W110 for Latest Catalog O-4 ~ 


Richards-Wilcox Mf 


any one of our many branches. 
“A Hanger for'any Door that Slides. 


6 
AURORA,ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland LosAngeles 





Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. lf 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT, Montreal 


Manufacturers of “Slidetite,” the last word in garage door hardware 


NONONONONOWONOOO NOOO 
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Man’s Country 


“Know anything about gasoline engines? 
Anything about automobiles?” he plumped. 

“No,” confessed the young man honestly, 
“but ve ridden in every automobile built in 
Detroit, and the best ride I got was in a Milton 


-Morris. Anyhow my business is selling. I 


know how to get people to buy things.” _ 
“Gad! That’s the point!” conceded Mr. 
Morris, who was secretly aggrieved that Olds 
should sell so many cars -whilé his few stood 
in the warehouse. ‘‘You’ve got the right idea 
atleast. I’ve a couple of young’ demonstrators 
now, and they just smell up the whole town 
with gasoline, while the warehouse stays full 
of cars.” The door was open, and Mr. Morris — 
pointed with his pencil to where six spick and 
span new cars stood awaiting a buyer. That 
was his idea of “full.” : 
‘What are you asking for those cars one 


there?” inquired George, feeling that he was — 


making headway. 

“One thousand dollars apiece—too much 
money for this man’s town,” frowned the 
manufacturer. 

“Mr. Morris!’ The tone of George’s voice 
had been lowered almost to solemnity, and 
he advanced and leaned a hand impressively 
upon the big, littered desk. ‘I am about to 
make you a proposition that may sound fresh, 


‘but I don’t mean it that way. I want you 


eM i a 


to give me two weeks to sell those six cars. 


If I sell them all in that time, give me fifty 
dollars apiece commission. If I don’t sell 
them all, ’ve worked two weeks for you for 


_nothing.” George straightened and stepped: 


back from the desk. + 
Milton Morris sat a moment rather breath- 


less, taking in George again with his eye and a 


his proposition with-his mind—a proposition 
which in his experience was unique. 
“When can I start?”’ urged George. ~ 
“Now!—by jingo!” said Mr. Morris. ‘You 


can’t bluff me. I like your nerve, too, young © 
fellow. It. will take’ you far. Ane 


Anderson!” 


A lank, round-shouldered Swede with grease 4 
and grime spotting and streaking his overalls 
from head to foot appeared in the door ae 
ing to the shop. 

“Take an hour off, Andean and. ‘give 
Mr. Judson a driving lesson,”?. his boss di- 
rected. 

The Swede looked at his exnlges and gave 


ia eta uate 


meek-eyed assent. Then he looked at Game 5 


and jerked his head shop-ward. 


“HOw S that young fellow getting ‘sae : 


Anderson?” it occurred to Mr. Morris to 
ask after a couple of hours, as his assembly 
foreman sauntered in for some instructions, 


aay 


% 


a 


“He’s drivin’ the car all right, but you can’t ~ 


learn him nothing. Couldn’t tell him nothing 
at all after the first five minutes. Wants to 
figure it out for himself. He’s got her all 


| apart out there now.’ 


“All apart?” exclaimed Mr. Morris in some 


alarm. “Is he a mechanic?” 

“Says not. Says you can’t never sell a 
thing, though, till you understand it, know 
what makes it perform and all that. % 

“That’s kind of sensible,” admitted Mr. 
Morris, and getting up, he strolled out on the 
warehouse floor, where he found young Judson 
in a pair of borrowed overalls, ‘with sleeves 
rolled up, grease and dirt to his elbows and his _ 
ears, engaged in prying into the amysteries. of 
the Milton Morris automobile. 

Secretly this pleased Mr. Morris. eens 


get one of these other dudes even to take-an.__ 


oil can in his hand,” he remarked to himself. 
For three days thereafter George appeared ir in. 
overalls and flannel shirt. On the fourth ae 


he was a clothing store model in appearance. __ 


He sold the sixth car on the tenth day of 
active salesmanship. 


< * 


2 


“Holy Zachariah” exclaimed. Mr. ~ “Morris. > 
5 vou’ re selling ’em faster than we ‘can ‘make 


’em. About eight or ten a month is as fast 
as we can turn ’em out.” 


“Couldn’t you double the force and enlarge 


JOHNSON'S 


Hot Dishes 
oe | Won’t Mar 

, ® If you polish your din- 

ing room table occasion- 
ally with Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax you will have 
no trouble with hot dish- 
es. The Wax formsa 
thin, protecting coat ov- 
er varnish, similar to the 
service rendered by 
plate glass over a desk. 
Johnson’s Prepared 
Waxcleans, polishes, 
_ preserves, protects. 





A Preserver 
of Linoleum 


Your linoleum will last 
longer and look better if 
you polish it with John- 
son’s Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax prevents 
cracking and blistering 
_—brings out the pattern 
and color and protects 
linoleum from wear. It is 
recommended by manu- 
facturers of linoleum. 


It Removes 
Finger Prints 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
‘| Liquid is an ideal furni- 
j ture polish. It imparts 
fa hard, dry, oil-less pol- 

| ish to which dust and 
lint cannot cling. It 
takes the drudgery from 
dusting. Protects and 
i preserves the varnish, 
| adding years to its life 
and much to its beauty, 


> 
K 
% 
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Paste — Liquid — Powdered 
A Form for Every Use 


_Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put 
up in Paste, Liquid and Powdered forms. 


Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste for 
polishing all floors — including wood, tile, 
See marble, linoleum, etc. 






Use Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Liquid for polishing 
furniture, pianos, phono- 

— graphs, wood- 
work, linoleum, 
leather, shoes 
and automo- 
biles. 


Use Johnson’s 
Powdered Wax 
for perfect 
dancing floors. 





PREPARED WAX 


righten up 
‘Your Home 





The Secret of Beautiful Floors. 


Beautiful Floors are largely a matter of prevention—the 
secret is to put them in perfect condition and keep them 
so. Doorways, stair-treads, and tracks should be polished 
frequently—this requires no great amount of time or effort 
if Johnson’s Prepared Wax and Weighted Brush are used. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects—all in one operation. It rejuvenates the orig- 
inal finish and gives an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


If you prefer varnished floors be sure to use Johnson’s 
Floor Varnish—it is of the same high quality as John- 
son’s Floor Wax. 


Write for our book on Home Beautifying—it’s FREE. 
Insist upon JOHNSON’S—there is no substitute. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH6, RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


In using advertisements see page 4 Ill 
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An elaborately carved 
Chippendale adaptation 


Karpen | 


Rarniture 


ONSTANT companionship with Karpen 
Furniture invariably establishes a bond of 
friendship that ripens through years of usage. 


SOOO Pa 
(9) 


Its quiet, dignified outline, its pleasing patterns, 
its enduring comfort and charm gracefully pass 
the test of time, until, in countless instances, 
Karpen Furniture is cherished as a household 
treasure, a prized family possession, a potential 


heirloom. 
x * * 


Book B of Distinctive 
Designs, with the name 
of a Karpen dealer near 
your home, will be sent 
upon request. . 





Karpen 


Guaranteed 


Upholstered 
Furniture 


CHICAGO - NEW YORE. 








° 
On every piece 
Make sure it is there 








Genuine mahogany and fine 
cane form this handsome frame 


S. KARPEN @ BROS. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush 
and Reed Furniture and Dining, Office, 
and Windsor Chairs 





Exhibition Rooms 


801-811 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 
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‘attached to every contract. 

















































Man’s Country 


the shop?” suggested the young man ni 
and yet hopefully. 

This was rather cool, but Mr. Morris did not 
resent it. Instead he gazed thoughtfully, 
although with an expression half- humor 
on his finely graven face.. 

“How do you do it? Sell ’ em sO easy, if 
mean?” he speculated. ; 

“Tt’s simple. All salesmanship is simple, 7 
expatiated George. ‘‘Just make the other 
fellow want the thing -you’re selling. Male 
him want it, and he’ll-do the rest. It is 
simple, sir; >: <. Mr. Morris!” and there 
was that respectful dropping of the voice 
which, with him, always preceded the making 
of any important proposal. “Mr. Morris, 
I believe if I took a little lope around the 
country, I believe I could get a bunch of ¢ fe 
ders for spring delivery, and we would be 
to go ahead on a definite plan of expansion 
for the factory.” 2 

Who had said anything about expansio ? 
And yet Milton Morris, sitting here, trying to 
dig in with his toes and hold back, felt himself 
being pushed—absolutely pushed—into con- 
templation of the idea. 

Just how good a talker the young-man was, , 
Mr. Morris was beginning to realize. “Let’s 
wait a year. You’re pushing me on too fast.” 
“Besides, I haven’ cE Boe the money to spare fs 
for the trip.” a 

‘“Tve got a little money,” confided George, 
his eyes shining. “I-ask you, Mr. Morris, to — 
let me advance myself five hundred dollars — 
on the firm’s account. I believe in the future — 
of the automobile, and I believe especially 
in your car and in you.” 

This was irresistible. “Go ahead, George, 
and convince yourself,” said Milton Morris © 
indulgently, and threw up his hands, then ad- 
mitted: “If you could scare up twenty-five or 
thirty orders, it would sort of give us some- — 
thing to plan on.” 





GEORGE nodded, well pleased with him-— 

self, and was blithely happy as he took 
the train. He had never been outside the 
city of Detroit except for a few little daylight” 
excursions. He had never ridden in a sleep- 
ing car. He was unfamiliar with just how © 
one goes to a hotel and registers and deports — 
oneself, but the morning of life was bright 4 
upon him. Not a doubt. or a misgiving 
entered his mind. He was a bearer of “a 
tidings to the world. 

At the end of the fifth week he was sak 

“Mr. Morris,” exclaimed George, all brakes. 
off and unable to keep the exultant leap out 
of -his voice. “I sold one hundred and two 
automobiles.” He transferred a huge wallet 
of signed contracts from his pocket to the 
scarred and cluttered desk. 

Mr. Morris’s face; instead of joy, expressed 
consternation, His cheeks became ashen 2 
“‘And contracted to deliver them?” ’ 

“Before June first.” “yh “ 

“My Lord, boy! You have ruined us! 
Why, where on earth would I get the money | 
to buy the material-and pay the wages?” 

“T’ve got part of it here,” assured George 
most amazingly, and holding up a single | 
contract he called attention to a-pink s 
with perforated edges attached. ‘It. was 
draft for $333.33, one-third of the price of 
Milton Morris automobile. There was” ae 


a 


“But one hundred before Fines first?” 
older man reflected as he filled his pipes . 
not so sure it can be done.” ; 

“Done? You’ve got to do it, Mr. 
T’ve sold’em!” ie 

This was almost autocratic: 
it like an autocrat, too, with a thump of 
doubled fist upon the ae But, M ve 0 
did not seem to notice. so 

“We can make ’em, I ans 
“but we'll have to have more mon 
than this thirty-three thousand /you’ve 
home. ‘Thirty-three thousand! Can 
it? I reckon, though, I can take th 





C lhe Hinds Cre-Maids have beauty rare 
Each one ts a perfect dream 
For they always use each day with care 
HINDS HONEY «*e ALMOND CREAM - 
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Copyright 1922 
A.S. HINDS CO, 


These are the dainty maids who bring 
To you this useful, beautiful thing, 
To soften your skin in a healthful way 
Making it lovelier every day; 


Dry, rough hands grow fresh and smooth, 
Windburn and Sunburn, Hinds will soothe. 
“Catchy fingers” soon disappear, 


Muddy complexions change and clear; Tee ens 


WEEK-END BOX con- 


tains six trial size packages 









Daily use on your hands and arms af ithe vercnnag Hinds 
: . Cream Toilet Requisites 
Gives you the skin that always charms. a ieee tet, 
Health and Comfort are hidden there pene re oman 
oxed in old rose. 
A smoothness fine and a perfume rare. 50c Postpaid, 


Truly a treat in life’s daily scheme, 
You'll find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small 
sample for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 


Ask your dealer for Hinds Cream Superior 
Toilet Requisites, but if not obtainable, order 
from us. We will send postpaid in the U. S. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 12, Portland, Maine 
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yom a few hundreds twenty years ago 
_», lo forty Millions a Year 


_\ —thats the wonderful story of 
Le Pictorial Review Patterns 
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struction Guides 
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Blouse LOSG 
including Cutting 
and Construction Guides ) 
Sizes 34 to 46 


35c 
Skin 9399 


wncluding Cutting and) Con 
struction Guides 
Sizes 24 to 36 


35c 


Sizes 34 to 48 
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Dress 9971 
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Cutting and Con- 
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Sizes 34 to 50 








Sizes 34 to 48 
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Dress 9927 35c 
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Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides [-< 




















Sizes 34 to 44 
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TYLE gave Pictorial Review Patterns their initial 
success; Style is maintaining that success today; and 
Style will preserve it in the future. 

Every well-dressed woman craves smart Style, in a 
simple house-dress as well as in an elaborate evening 
gown. This is why millions of them select Pictorial 
Review Patterns. 

And with the aid of the patented Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides, Pictorial Review Patterns are extremely 
easy and economical to use. “They may save you from 
50c to $10 on a single dress! 

Over 7,000 merchants sell Pictorial Review Pat- 
terns. Prove the style and quality of these patterns for your-* 
self by trying one. 20to 35c each. (Most others charge 
more). Write for name of nearest Pictorial Review agent. 
















Blouse 9989 
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Blouse 1061 
including 












Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides 





Cutting and Con- 


Each issue of Pictorial Review contains from 12 to 18 pages atcuctionlGuides 


of styles similar to those on this page — many in original 
colors. If there is no newsdealer in your town, send 15c for 
the June issue to Pictorial Review, 30th St., New York. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
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Sizes 34 to 44 


35c 


Sizes 34 to 46 


35c 
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Every one tested 


| - Man’s Country 


down to my bank and borrow twenty-five 
thousand on the strength of them.” 

But again. George Judson thumped the 
table. “No, Mr. Morris,” he objected squarely. 
ae We won’t make any little piker loan like 

eee 

This time Mr. Morris observed the thump 

and the autocratic note. ‘Don’t let a little 
success spoil you, George,’’ he warned. 

“Tl try not to,” said the young salesman, 
nice. “But don’t you realize that if I sold 
one hundred automobiles in five weeks, I 
could sell a thousand automobiles in twelve 
months?” 

“A—a thousand! Mr. Morris murmured 
the word hoarsely, then leaned back and 

gaped, his startled, recessed eyes seeming to 
advance and gleam furtively in their sockets. 

“Don’t you know that Olds has sold four 
thousand cars this very season?” 

“But Olds—Olds.” Milton Morris sat for- 

- ward again, floundering with his arms, as if he 
also floundered in his mind. ‘‘Olds has got 

the jump on us. Besides, that was just a 
freak demand. Nobody will ever sell four 
thousand cars again in any one year.” 

“Pardon me if I seem to contradict your 
judgment, Mr. Morris,” said George suavely, 
“but there is a man in Detroit now offering to 
contract for one thousand cars for spring 
delivery for the New York City agency alone. 


T tell you the world is hungry for automobiles. | 


Look at these!’ The young man lifted the 
contracts and fluttered them with their drafts 
attached. . ‘Mr. Morris, do you know what 
you are going to do, you and I?” 

Milton Morris had not a notion. Leaning 
back, rather helpless now, he had a craven 
feeling that however absurd the proposal, he 
would age at. 


GEORGE | was going on: ‘“‘We’re going to 
build not one hundred and two, but one 
thousand one hundred and two cars, and have 
them ready for delivery next season. You 
build ’em. I sell ’em.” 
“By Gad,.I believe you could sell ’em all 
right,” ‘conceded Mr. Morris with something 


2 a gasp. 
__ He had been secretly piqued that Olds and 
- Ford could sell their cars while he had not sold 
his. The thing which George had just done 
tickled his natural and perfectly justifiable 
vanity. The thing George proposed to do 
tickled it still more—while it staggered him. 

“T could build ” em, too,” he decided, “if we 
had the money.” 

“Mr. Morris,” said George speaking slowly, 
trying to strain out of his tones anything of 
overweening self-conceit, “I say it modestly 
but firmly—solemnly—I believe I can get the 
money. Manufacturing is your end; selling 
is mine. I'll go down here and sell ourselves 
to the banks for a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars—that’s what I’ll do. You go to work 
on the basis of turning out eleven hundred cars 
by June goth. I'll find the money.” 

"Under the spell of the younger man’s en- 
thusiastic dream the eyes of the older lighted, 
and his blood began to tingle. For a moment 
at least he saw the vision himself, the vision 
of the automobile!—making smooth the road 
and short the way from every man’s door to 
_ every mart of trade or pleasure—a new pas- 
time ‘and a new service to mankind, a bringing 
of the country to the city and the city to the 
country, a retaking of the world in the name 
of humanity. He saw the vision, but the light 
ed down in his face and the tingle went 
his blood as, true to habit, his mind 
back to concern itself with a concrete, 
dualized task. 
ou’re young, George,” he said, gazing at 
ardent salesman with a look of such sublime 
that it failed utterly to realize how young 
_ “You've got an awful lot of pep, but 
wiul big job you’ve cut out for yourself, 
to get money out of these hard- 
‘Detroit bankers on nouns but a 























Anniversary Silverware 
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11847 ROGERS BROS. 
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HIS year, time brings the cele- 

bration of the Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 
plate and makes it even more than 
before the logical gift on anniversaries 
or other joyous occasions. 


Every one who receives this distinc- 
tive Anniversary Silver or selects it for 
her own use lays the foundation for 
a complete table service in harmony. 
Each new piece in the same pattern 
adds to the value of the others. Fancy 
serving pieces, such as berry spoon, pie 
knife or cold meat fork, contribute 
that little touch so necessary in correct 
table settings. 
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Ambassador 
Laptern Sold by leading dealers. Write for folder 
“S-23,” illustrating other patterns, to 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


The Family Plate for Seventy-five Y ears 


| INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.|f 


In using advertisements see page 4 113 
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How 1 Earned $2.00 In My 
Summer Vacation 


A personal experience 


By Cora Livingstone, 1108 Fell Avenue, Bloomington, III. 


“Isn’t there some way I can earn or save 
more money ?” s 
Most women at some time in their lives are 
confronted by this question. It had concerned 
me each year as summer approached, but last 
April I discovered such an easy, practical and 
delightful way to increase both my earnings and 
my savings, without interfering at all with my 
regular work, that I want other women and 
girls to know about it, too. 


From girlhood, I had always wanted to be able 
to plan and make pretty, becoming clothes. But 
I became a school teacher and never learned the 
things about dress that I wanted so much to 
know. 

I thoroughly enjoyed teaching and was devoted 
to my work, but two things about it were prob- 
lems—first, there was the long, unsalaried sum- 
mer, when I spent a good part of my year’s 
savings. Second, a teacher simply must be well 
dressed, and I found good ready-to-wear clothes 
were so expensive that the rest of my income 
was needed to keep me presentable. 

You can understand my interest, therefore, 
when I heard last spring of the wonderful success 
of women and girls in learning dressmaking and 
millinery in spare time, at home, through the 
Woman’s Institute. When I stopped to think 
what it would mean to me if I could make all 
kinds of dainty, becoming clothes for myself at 
substantial savings, and could earn money sewing 
for other people besides, I seized the opportunity 
at once and became a member. 

I received my first lessons in April, and the 
enthusiasm and confidence I gained through only 
two months’ study, April and May, led me to 
volunteer to sew for other people. When my 
school closed, I told every one that I planned to 
sew all summer and would devote part of my 
time to outside work. 

I was really amazed to see how eager people 
are to patronize the kind of -dressmakers who 
can help them plan their garments. A bride-to- 
be brought me three silk dresses and a white 
wash dress, and said they must be completed by 
July 1st, as she was going to Colorado on her 
honeymoon. 

Another woman brought me materials for four 
dresses for herself and three daughters and left 
the entire planning of the dresses to me.. When 
I had worked out the patterns and gave her my 
ideas for the color schemes she said: ‘Yes, I 
like them all very much. It is a delight to find 
some one who can help me plan our clothes.” 

I began my sewing for other people in June, 
and during June, July and August I earned $200, 
besides making all my own clothing and doing 
some work without charge for relatives and 
friends. 

The Woman’s Institute kept me supplied with 
instructions on such a wide range of dressmak- 
ing details that I was able at any time to turn 
to my books when in doubt, and solve any prob- 
lem, whether it concerned a paper pattern, a 
fitted lining, harmony of color, embroidery 
stitches or the best method of doing any part of 
designing, fitting or finishing. 

My studies have been a pleasure and an inspira- 


Ll: spring I was asking myself the question: 


tion. Much of the drudgery of life is merely 

uncertainty, When we know how a thing should 
Advertisement 
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be done and why, tasks become pleasures. That 
is what the Woman’s Institute is doing for its 
students—transforming tasks into pleasures. My 
course has given me ample proof that any wo- 
man can learn through the Woman’s Institute, 
how to clothe herself at a mere fraction of what 
her clothes would cost if bought in the regular 
way, and how to make money sewing for other 
people besides. 

Yes, I consider the money I spent on my 
Woman’s Institute course the very best invest- 
ment I ever made. 


More than 140,000 women and girls in city, 
town, and country have proved that you can 
easily and quickly learn through the Woman’s 
Institute, in your own home during spare time, 
to make stylish, becoming clothes and hats for 
yourself, your. family and others, at less than 
half their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live, because 
all the instruction is carried on by mail, and it 
is no disadvantage if you are employed during 
the day, or have household duties that occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as you 
desire and just when it is convenient. 

Every step is explained fully. You learn how 
to design your own patterns or to use tissue- 
paper patterns, how to cut, fit and finish gar- 
ments of all kinds. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive dress— 
what colors and fabrics are most appropriate for 
different types of women; how to design and 
create original dresses; how to copy garments 
you see in shop windows, on the street, or in the 
fashion magazines, or how to adapt and com- 
bine features that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete that 
hundreds of students, with absolutely no other 
preparation, have opened up shops of their own 
and enjoy large incomes and independence as 
professional dressmakers or milliners. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


T costs you absolutely nothing to find out all 

about the Woman’s Institute and what it can 
do for you. Just send a letter, post card, or the 
convenient coupon to the Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 8-F, Scranton, Penna., and you will re- 
ceive, without obligation, the full story of this 
great school that is bringing to women and 
girls all over the world, the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being independent 
in a successful business. : 
-_—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-F, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject marked below: 


0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 


» 





WN QMO ieav ccicrssscccscvascessesetesescaccocscneteconcesatensvsasttatersereascanees® me 
(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 
Address.........0+« Subs oukcateadapedaatoeecatettonssurgessseseueaeeoete Seseeneeede 
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Next day when, carrying his sheaf of orders 
with drafts attached for one hundred and two 
M. M. automobiles, George Judson began to 
visit the bankers, he found that Mr. Morris’s 
pessimism was well-founded. Yet these 
bankers knew all about Olds’s second year. 
They had heard that he ‘was selling four 
thousand cars and would show a cash surplus 
of $600,000 for the twelve months. But that 
was Olds. New men and new machines—that 
was different; that was not an investment, it 
was a gamble, and bankers were not gamblers 
—so they told him. 

After three days of industrious assault upon 
the bulwarks of finance the only real encourage- 
ment lay in the fact that while none of these 
bankers could believe in young Mr. Judson’s 
‘scheme which he talked so enthusiastically, 
every one of them came within a few minutes 
to believe in young Mr. Judson himself. ‘There 
was, for instance, Stephen Gilman. He was 
the distinguished president of the great St. 
Clair Trust Company and quite imposing to 
look upon. He was tall, with a high, narrow 
forehead over brows that were aggressively 
and contrastingly black, for his thin and 
slightly wavy hair was snow-white and parted 
in the middle as if to heighten that suggestion 
of balanced probity which was subtly conveyed 
by every detail of the banker’s appearance. 


“Ww HO are you, young man?” he asked with 
an amused smile. ‘“‘You’re the best talker 
that has sat down in that chair in a long time, 
Pll say that for you. Your proposition is 
sound enough, too. J’ll tell you that if” 

“You're the first banker that has had the 
discernment to see that,” broke -in George 
gratefully. & 

“Hold on a minute,” warned Mr. Gilman. 
“T said ‘if’, Jf you could convince me that 
there’s any such wide-spread hunger for horse- 
less carriages as you say. I’ve never even 
oe in one of the treacherous things my- 
self.” a ae 

“Mr. Gilman,” proposed George in quiet 
seriousness, “I will pay all your expensés. and 
supply you with the best accommodations 
obtainable if you will go out with me to, say, 
Lincoln or Sioux City, or if they are too far 
away, Kankakee; and if in either one of those 
places I do not take ten orders for our cars in 
seven days, why then I’ll admit that I am 
mistaken about the future of the horseless 
carriage. IfI do sell them, will you not revise 
your opinion, give serious consideration to my 
proposal, and induce other financial powers in 
the city to do the same?” ; 

George was serious enough—no doubt of it; 
yet Mr. Gilman only smiled at the naive | 
proposal. 

“How old are you?” he asked curiously.’ 

“Twenty-two,” admitted George, weak 
enough to be proud of his youth when com- 
puted solely in years. 

“Hm!” said Mr. Gilman, in surprise. ‘You 
talk older.” - 

“Perhaps that’s because I’ve had respon- 
sibility and a lot of experience of what you 
might call small salesmanship.” — 

“What responsibility?” inquired the banker, 
shrewdly feeling after the answer to those 
broad yet deeply penetrative questions he had 
asked a while ago. baal 

George told him—as briefly as possible, yet 
as fully as necessary to be polite—told him 
the story of his business experience, the paper — 
routes, the news-stands, the slowly worked-out 
high school course and his devoted interest in 
the automobile; also the sound reason why he 
had selected the Milton Morris vehicle in — 
particular for his most serious business ven- — 
ture. Under the spell of a further cordial — 
interest, he even told about the house he was _ 
now building for his father and mother with — 
whom he still lived, and about the twelve or 
thirteen thousand dollars now on deposit in — 
Mr. Gilman’s own bank. + <7 
















One of the most. popular all- 

‘ purpose Keds. For street, for 
home, for sport. Comes also 
in a low model, For children 
and grown-ups, too. 














One of the newest Keds. 
Brown or white trim- 
ming. 
tion, composition sole, 








Welt construc- 


m. Lhe greatest blessing offered 
to mothers in a very long time” 


So speaks a well-known orthopedic 
physician of the comfortable canvas 
rubber-soled shoe 


ND millions of mothers will agree 

with him. The perfecting of Keds 

as a whole line of canvas rubber-soled 

shoes has made it possible for the mother 

to secure this blessing—this healthful 
foot freedom for her entire family. 

A welcome relief from stiff hot shoes! 
Tired feet can now return to their nat- 
ural form and breathe, and foot muscles 
can be strengthened. Keds are anatomi- 
cally correct. And then Keds have a 
snap in their lines and finish which 
makes them popular even on the veran- 
das of exclusive clubs. 


Why mothers insist on Keds 


Mothers have learned to ask for Keds 
by name and to insist on getting them. 


: They find them very different from 





. Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


ordinary canvas rubber-soled shoes. 


Ke ds 


United States Rubber Company 
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Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name 
Keds is on every pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality and value, 


They know that the quality of the 
rubber from our own Sumatra planta- 
tions means long wear—even on the 
most active children. The fine, strong 
canvas looks better and wears longer. 
And all the details of finish are worked 
out to give better appearance and longer 
wear. 

Look at the various models, the pumps, 
the high shoes and low, the oxfords and 
the sandals. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry the kind 
you wish, he will get it for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber 
Company, the largest and 
oldest rubber organization in 
the world. If the name Keds 
isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t 
real Keds. 

You will be interested in our book- 
let, ‘‘Outdoor Games for Children. ’’ 
Write for a free copy to Dept. V-2, 
1790 Broadway, New York. 
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They are not Keds 


unless the name Keds 


is on the shoe 


One of the children’s 
Keds—madeonaWNature 
Jast. A similar pump 
with a low heel, witha 
straporwithout,is made 
for women and young 







The boys’ favorite in the 
Keds line. Heavy reinforce- 
ments and ankle patch. 
Smooth, corrugated or suce 
tion sole, 
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NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL STYLE 


Illustrating the symmetry and stateliness of New 
England town houses of the period when Colonial 
architecture was at its height. This is another of 
the 17 architectural styles ee and dis- 
cussed in ‘‘Good Houses,’’ a book for home- 
builders interested in good destan, efficient plan- 
ning and thorough construction. ‘‘Good Houses” 
interprets those architectural styles which are the 
foundation of American building traditions, 
and which are adaptable to wood construction 
today. Send for your copy today. 
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Illustrating Good and Bad 
Bearing Post Footings 


F bearing posts under the girders in 

the basement of a house settle un- 
duly the effect is apparent throughout 
the house. Cracks appear on plastered 
walls; doors becometroublesome; floors 
become uneven. The bearing posts sup- 
portaconsiderable amount ofthe weight 
of the house. Obviously they must be 
well supported or “‘rooted.”” 

The footing shown on the right is too 
small in all its dimensions and is lim- 
ited in its bearing power by its shape as 
well. Note how the post is set down 
into the concrete, a material which is 
always somewhat damp, thus needlessly 
subjecting the post to decay. 

The greater sustaining power of the 
footing o> the left is evident at a glance. 
Note its generous dimensions, its flat 
bearing surface, and note, too, how it 
extends above the cellar floor line, thus 
keeping the bearing post off the damp 
floor. 

The success of concrete footings are 
dependent, too, upon the use of good 
materials inthe right proportions, prop- 
erly mixed. 

Bearing post footings are just one of 
the many vital points in successful 
house building discussed in the booklet 
—‘The High Cost of Cheap Construc- 
tion, ”’ sent free on nequen’' to prospec- 
tive home builders. 


What Will You Say 
About Your New Home 
Three Years From Now? 


SK any one of the better 
class of building contrac- 
tors why so many people are dis- 
satisfied with their houses a few 
years after they are built. He 
will tell you poor construction. 
Constant repair bills, exces- 
sive heating costs and the end- 
less annoyances that so often 
rob home-owners of the satis- 
faction they are entitled to, are 
the results of construction short 
cuts—mistaken for economy 
—behind plastered walls, be- 
neath the floors and even under 
the very foundations of many 
houses that are being built to- 
day of all materials. 

Yet at no greater cost than 
the prices that are being paid 
for compromise houses, the ap- 
plication of the right principles 
of building construction can 
make your house a substantial, 
economical, satisfactory home. 


HE key to successful house 
building lies in right mate- 
rials properly applied. 

Lumber for house building is 
of the same good quality as ever. 
Developments in manufacture 
are constantly improving it. 

Good workmen and the bet- 
ter class of contractors still want 
to do an honest job; in fact they 
have been preaching the value 
of right construction in house 
building for years. 

But conditions, largely be- 
yond their control, today are 
forcing legitimate contractors 
—the men who know good ma- 
terials and how to use them, 
who understand fire-stopping 
and. other modern construction 
practices, and who see house 
construction in terms of dura- 


bility and efficiency — to bid 
against construction practices 
that every honest craftsman 
condemns. 

That is why we say, go to a 
legitimate contractor—one who 
takes pride in his craft and 
would rather deliver a good job 
at a fair profit than a poor job at 
an unfair profit. 

You will find these men 
more and more using lumber 
of the Weyerhaeuser standard 
of quality—trade-marked with 
the manufacturer’s pledge of 
personal responsibility. 


1b “The High Cost of Cheap 
Construction,” a book which 
will be mailed you on request, 
you will find the essentials of 
good construction necessary to 
successful house building; the 
basis for judging the manner in 
which your house is built;.and 
the means of making the lum- 
ber you use in the construction 
of your house of even greater 
service. Ask also for “Good 
Houses.” 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home builders 
through theretaillumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives thoughout the 
country. 


ACH year you will find an in- 
creasing number of retail lumber 
dealers recommending Weyerhaeuser 


lumber for house building—men who 


know the relation to correct building 
practice of properly dried lumber, of 
uniform grades and of the hinds: best 
suited to your needs. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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“Aumph!” said Mr. Gilman again, when he 
had heard him through to this important piece 
of information. ‘You pay me a subtle com- 
pliment.”’ 

“My gas wagons just out in front. Won’t 
you let me run you out the avenue and back?” 
pleaded George earnestly. ‘It'll do you good 
to get a little fresh air. It will be in the way 
of business, too, for I think I can make you 
understand something of the fascination there 
is In a spin in an automobile.” 

“And on the basis of that fascination, you 
want me to loan you two hundred thousand 
dollars?” speculated Mr. Gilman, an amused 
light in his shrewd eye. 

-“Not on your fascination. On the general 
fascination, of the reality of which you may 
judge when you have experienced it yourself.” 

““Help! Help!” laughed Mr. Gilman. ‘But 


— T'll go with you.” 


going if they were running away,” 





As the two men appeared in the rather 
exposed position reserved for the passengers 
on-the single-seated, two-cylindered runabout 
of that day, the pair provided a striking con- 
trast. Yet George, as he guided the car out 
Griswold Street toward Jefferson Avenue, had 
no sense of contrasts. He felt very much on 
even terms. 

“Goes easy, doesn’t it?” observed Mr. Gil- 
man, analyzing his sensations. 

“Gasoline does the pulling,” smiled George. 

“Why, I don’t notice the smell of gasoline 
at all,” recalled the banker. 

This was the day when the standard joke 
was about the automobile and the standard 
joke about the automobile was the joke about 
the smell. 

“Pooh! There isn’t any smell,’ asserted 
George, opening the throttle a bit ‘wider. “If 
a is, a other fellow gets it.” 


THEY were spinning out the avenue east- 

‘ward now; withthe gleam of the river 
every now and then before their eyes and with 
the fresh, tangy ozone of early autumn sharp 
in heir nostrils. : 

‘How fast are we going?’ inquired Mr. 
Gilman. 

“Faster than your carriage horses would be 
declared 
George. 

“Trying to sell me one of these things, aren’t 


" you?” 


“Trying to sell you my faith in our ability 
to sell eleven hundred of these cars this year 
and five thousand next,’ amended George 
with a contrasting soberness that was instantly 
effective. 

“Well,” retorted the banker, “I admit. the 
fascination anyway, and I guess we had better 
turn around now and make for the office.” 

“Very well, sir,” George responded, per- 
fectly agreeable, ‘yet with just the proper 
suggestion of reluctance, and prepared to 
bring the vehicle about. 

But a street car, wheel flanges already set- 
ting up their hideous shriek, was just rounding 
the corner, and this complicated matters. 
This, however, would give George an oppor- 


tunity to demonstrate both his skill and the 


easy. control of the car. Puffed with self-con- 
fidence, he began to swing the wheels, but . 

there was a milk wagon speeding along behind 
that street car, piled high with full cans, 


drawn by two wild horses, and with reins held 


by a fat Swiss who was practically asleep upon 


_theseat. The horses, knowing from long habit 


whither they were bound, took it upon them- 
selves to dodge around the street car and cut 
the wrong way to the turn. When George 
ey them, it was too late. 

“Hold on tight,” he shouted to Mr. Sinart 
and himself braced for a shock. There fol- 
lowed an awful eternity of suspense that 


_ lasted perhaps as long as a split second, after 


which horses, automobile, street car, slumber- 


ing Swiss, and bursting cans of foamy milk 
_ spontaneously combined in a moving picture 
vf disaster!.... 


» Taking” account’ of casualties: the street car 


Empress Narcissus, Monster Size e 
$1.00 per doz., $7.75 per hundred 


FROM HOLLAND 
To You— 


Lady Boreel SOS (Above) Exhibition © 
Belle Alliance (dark ) 
zoc per doz., $5.00 per hundred 







Hyacinths—La Grandesse 
2,00 per dox., $15.00 per hundred 


THE WORLD’S BEST BULBS 


Every year from this toy- 
land of painted roofs, 
wandering dikes, and 
sky-blue tiles we import 
bulbs of unequalled 
quality and of many 
varieties, bringing color ¥ 
and fragrance to flower- 
lovers all over America. 


Because of our long experience 


and many visits with the best 


Holland horticulturists we are 
able to obtain for youtheir finest 
products at a reasonable cost. 


Bulbs Mean Flowers in 
Your Home or Garden 
At Extremely Low Cost 
A glance at our price list will show 
you that for a few cents each you 
can grow hyacinths, tulips and nar- 
cissi which would cost $1.00 a plant 
or more in a retail shop. Grown 
in the home they will brighten your 

rooms from Christmas to Easter. 

The bulbs require very little care. Sim- 
ply plant themin soil from your garden, 
or use soil from a florist’s shop if you 
live in the city. Keep them in a cool, 
dark place and water them occasionally 
until they are well rooted. Then 
bring them out to the light at intervals 
of ten days so that you may have a 
succession of flowers. When the buds 
are ready to open, you may transplant 
the bulbs to jardinieres, fern dishes, or 
bowls if you wish. 


Why You Should Order Now 


We import bulbs to order only and 
we must have word not later than 
July 1st. By ordering at once you 
get a special discount on a quality 
of bulbs not usually to be obtained 
in the United States at any price. 
Delivery will be made by the end 
of September or early in October. 
Bulbs need not be paid for until after delivery. 








Send At Once For. 
Beautiful Free Booklet 


Attractively illustrated in 
color, showing a thousand 
varieties of bulbs and giving 
complete instructions for 
growing themsuccessfully in 
either your house or garden. 
Or better still, order now 
from the accompanying list 
and weshallsend thebooklet at once 
and fillyour order as soon as possible 
after the bulbs arrive from Holland. 


Our reputation as one of the oldest 
and most reliable seed, shrub, and 
plant houses in America is a guar- 
antee of fairness and _ satisfaction. 
Order your bulbs today. 


A FEW SPECIAL PRICES 
If Ordered Before July 1st 


Exhibition Hyacinths Doz. Hund. 
La Grandesse Pure White = 00 $15.00 
Grande Blanche Blush White 2.00 4 
La Victoire Brilliant Red 

Rosea Maxima Delicate Blush 

Enchantress Light Blue 

City of Haarlem Best Yellow 

Second sized Hyacinths in all best varieties 

Miniature Hyacinths in separate colors 


Tulips 

Yellow 
Scarlet 

Pure White 
Red & Yellow 
Beautiful Pink 


py arcesat or Daffodils 
pres White Monster Sizes 
den Spur Select Rich Yellow 


Boece { Monster Yellow 


Mon Tresor 
Belle Alliance 
Lady Boreel 
Keiserkroon 
Rose Grisdelin 


Empress White & Yellow 
Von Sion Sizes Double Yellow 
Poeticus Ornatus White ; 
Sulphur Phoenix Yellow & White 


ELLIOTT NURSERY Co. 


Established 35 years ‘ 
523 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our bulb business is one of the largest in the world 


Mail This Coupon Today 
stetestecte ecb cte oh ” 


Elliott Nursery Co., t 


523 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kindly send me Free Booklet about Im- 
ported Dutch Bulbs with full directions |t 
how to grow them in house and garden, 
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The Perfect Underwear for Children 





























Best for Growing 
Boys and Girls 


MM OTHERS—Active. en- 


ergetic boys and lively, 
wide-awake girls like this 
simple, one-piece ‘‘M" Waist 
Union Suit best of all for 
summer. On or off in a jiffy. 
Made in cool porous, knit and 
fabric styles that keep active 
little bodies comfortable on 
sultry summer days. 








‘Roomy enough to allow unhamp- 
ered freedom to active limbs, yet 
neat and correct-fitting. Sus- 
pender-like tapings carry the 
weight of attached clothing from 
shoulders. Buttons on to stay, 
buttonholes won't tear out. 






















Mothers appreciate ‘““M’"’ Waist 
Union Suits because they simplify 
laundering, save mending time, 
and, as in all ‘““‘M’’ Garments, ‘‘the 
wear is always there.” 


GARMENTS 


The Perfect Underwear for Children 





Before you buy your summer sup- 
ply of underwear for the children, 
be sure to see those comfortable 
little “‘M”’ Infants’ Shirts and ‘‘M” 
Diaper-Supporting Bands for 
babies. Ask too for the‘‘M” Waists, 
in cool knit and cambric summer 
styles for the older children. 


A mark of certain satisfaction in 
children’s underwear is the red ‘“‘M" 
in the wreath on every “M” Gar- 
ment. Look for it, at all good 
dry goods stores. 
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Minneapolis 
Knitting Works 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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was uninjured, while the milk wagon seemed 
a total loss. The sturdy little automobile, 
substantial as the character of Milton Morris 
himself, had plowed straight through it and 
over it, ‘halting careened against a trolley pole, 
with the two wheels on one side spinning idly 
a few inches from the ground. The horses, 
kicking themselves free of the wreckage with 
frightened snorts, dashed madly off. The 
Swiss driver woke up, took one look at the 


chaos round him, and plunged wildly away. 


George was still clinging stoutly to his wheel, 
but Mr. Gilman had disappeared. — . 
“My Lord! Oh, my Lord!” groaned the young 


man, out of the chaos, but just then there 


began a mysterious agitation among the milk 
cans. George, who by this time had crawled 
down from his seat, began frantically to toss 
the cans aside. He found his late passenger 
underneath, drenched by the white fluid. 

“Mr. Gilman!” he cried in anguished con- 
cern, ‘‘are you hurt?” 

“T think not,”’ replied the banker in tones of 


_ thick disgust that issued through a film of 


milk. ‘No, not hurt!” but as he said it, his 
verdict was contradicted by a widening circle 
of crimson which appeared about a contused 
wound over his right eye. 

“Oh, but you are!’ discovered George in 
deepening distress. “You are. My Lord! 
This is awful!” And with an arm under the 
banker’s aristocratic shoulders he helped him 
to his feet. 

“Better take me home, I guess,” gasped Mr. 
Gilman, and he mentioned a location on the 
Lake Shore Drive in Grosse Pointe: 

“Have you there in twenty minutes, sir,” 
assured George, relieved by the» opportunity 
to do something quick, and gave ee leaning 
automobile a vigorous push. - : 


WIT a lurch the little ‘car delve ian an 
axle bent, not a wheel sprung, standing as 
four square to. the world as: she had stood the 
morning out of the factory. Yet George was 
naturally apprehensive as he gave the crank 
a twist, but the engine started with a sound 
like the whir of a flock of grouse. 
But Mr. Gilman was viewing with alarm. 


“Not going to ask me to get in that thing again, ~ 


are you?” he inquired with a slight show of 
irritation. 

“Tt’s the best transportation available, sir,” 
George said; “it’ll have you home in twenty 
minutes. I "hope you don’t blame the little 
car, ? George added dismally. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Gilman snappily, “and 
I don’t blame you either, young man. I 
blame myself. They are treacherous things, 
these devil-wagons!”’ 

Something boiled in George’s breast, but he 
held it in. Tact, delicacy, consideration—all 
warned that this was no time to start an 
argument. Besides his passenger began. to 
display an alarming weakness. He wobbled 
in his seat, and the young man slipped an arm 
unobtrusively round him where assistance 
could be prompt if he should faint, and steered 
skilfully with one hand, making toward Grosse 
Pointe with all speed possible over the rather 
poor dirt road. 

“My Lord! I wonder if he’s dying!’ the 
young man groaned in anxiety, whereat old 
Stephen roused enough to gasp grimly, 

“Not yet—small thanks to you.’ 

However again came contradiction of his 
stout words. His head dropped, and he was 
off again until the car had come to a stop under « 
the porte cochere. 


But the approach of the little car had he H 


noted by some eye in the great stone house; 
the banker’s inert form had been recognized, 


and instant alarm been taken. A butler came > 


running down the granite steps, leaving the — 


door wide open behind him, and between the 
two men Mr. Gilman suffered himself to 
Pe lowered and half-borne upward to his 


“A glass of Scotch, Bolton, quick!” the — 


banker gasped and indicated his desire to be 
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E ; No Wonder It Is Popular! 


ae Fine Appearance, Comfort, and Doubled Utility Make the 


that have been accomplished recently 
in the design of Davenport Beds? 
__ The piece pictured above typifies this prog- 
. ress. Today, eighty-three manufacturers 
_ Offer through their dealers inexpensive 
_ Davenport Beds that are of correct, distinc- 
a. tive appearance and are comfortable by day 
j or by night. The latest Davenport Beds re- 

call nothing of those earlier pieces—massive, 
mechanically complex articles that offered 
- only limited utility. 


F In thousands of houses, in apartments and 
- summer homes, Davenport Beds are favored 
for their fine appearance, complete comfort 
and doubled utility. They are used in living 
rooms, libraries, sun rooms—wherever there 
_ isneed for an ordinary davenport. Whether 
be used nightly, or only occasionally, 
: Davenport Bed is extremely desirable. 


, ve you aware of the great advances 
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Serves By Day and By Night 





The Davenport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. 
There are other types—long and short models—of equally 
good appearance and utility. 





In using advertisements see page 4 


es Modern Davenport Bed Extremely Desirable 


fortable bed for one or two persons. Mattress 
and springs are of regulation size and type. 
In the morning, it is returned to day duty 
with equal ease. Mattress and bedding are 
completely concealed. There is no sugges- 
tion of the Davenport Bed’s dual purpose. 


Everywhere there are dealers who can 
provide you with a Davenport Bed to meet 
your requirements. Styles include period, 
overstuffed, and other types. They are cov- 
ered in tapestries, velours, leathers or other 
materials. Prices are lower than you might 
expect for an article of such utility. 

Dealers will gladly show you Davenport 
Beds and demonstrate to you how much 
beauty, comfort and usefulness can be com- 
bined in a single piece of modern furniture, 


Send for our handsome brochure showing a 
great variety of Davenport Beds in a wide 
choice of styles, woods and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
906 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
119 
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Man’s Country 


eased into a chair, where he sat waiting for the 
stimulant with his head in his hand. 

“Where is Mrs. Gilman or Fay?” he asked 
disappointedly, when a startled exclamation 
issued from somewhere above, and George’s 
eyes turned to where an impressive staircase 
lifted itself to the floor above. 

In the angle of the balustrade a girl had 
halted for swift appraisal of the scene, her 
face a vision of immature loveliness on which 
bewilderment and alarm were pictured, She 
wore a dainty frock of some half-clingla blue 
stuff. Her brown, wavy hair was done pre- 
cociously high, her figure was a combination 
of girlish slants and womanly curves; but the 
oval face was white with fright, and blue, 
startled eyes swept the faces below. 

ere she cried, and with winged feet 
came fluttering down. ‘You are hurt!” 

Her manner was all tenderness and impulsive 
affection, all concern and anxiety. Her arms 
were about her father’s neck in an instant. 
She was kissing the uncrimsoned area upon his 
brow, then turning appealing eyes upon the 
servants with impatient gestures and reproach- 
ful pleadings: 

“Do something—can’t you, some of you— 
quickly,”’she urged.“ Jean, telephoneformama!”’ 

This appeared the only specific thing she 
could suggest, and her eyes turned once more 
cagerly upon her father with; “What was it, 
father? How did it happen?” 

The half-closed eyes of Stephen Gilman, 
leaning back weakly, waiting for his Scotch, 
regarded his daughter with a slight but re- 
assuring smile. ‘Not exactly hurt, Fay, dear; 
just bumped is all,” he succeeeded in saying, 
when the Scotch arrived, and he gulped it 
gratefully. 

LL this time George Judson, fallen com- 
pletely in the background, had been 
staring at the girl. She reminded him: of a 
Persian kitten, soft, furry, loving, and she 
started some strange memory in him that 
was like a waking of the long, a yee He: 
was staring at her—staring with all his eyes. 

The reviving Scotch brought Mr. Gilman 
around considerably. 

“Bolton, you and Morely help me upstairs,” 
he directed, and, his arms upon the shoulders. 
of his butler and his valet, had begun to mount 
with his daughter anxiously ahead, when, 
despite pain and anxiety, there occurred to 
him his duty to the author of his misfortune, 
the duty to be courteous and even magnan- 
imous. 

“Pay,” he said and shifted slowly till his 
eye could contemplate that distressed person 
by the door, “this is a young friend of mine, 
Mr. Judson, He was good enough to bring 
me home—er—uh—after the accident. Thank 
him, won’t you?” x 

The girl darted her first appraising glance 
at the young man her father’s glance had in- 
dicated. She saw him—symmetrical, well- 
favored, concerned, and wistful—and decided 
that he was a person to be instantly approved 
and highly appreciated. With a little cry of 
dismay as though she had been indifferent to_ 
one to whom she was under obligations of 
gratitude, she came impulsively down to him. 

“T am so grateful to you—so gratefull” she 
cried, and took his hand and for a moment held _ 
it warmly. q 5 

Tt was the unstudied, artless oe of a 
distressed and simple heart, utterly devoid of 
self-consciousness, and as such beautiful and 
appealing. But the effect produced was 
beyond the cause. George Judson stood — 
swaying—for he had recognized her. This 
was the goat girl—this was his velvet queen. 
She had grown into this half-wild, half-tamed, 
exquisite, frightened, wonderful thing that he 
wanted upon the instant to take into his arms | 
and soothe and love. RA eS 

He could have ares upon the floor a [2 
offered up a prayer of thanksgiving. Hishand 
burned where she had touched it. The alee. 
tric thrill of that personal contact was shoot 
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through him. Some delicate perfume that 
came close to him with her enveloped him and 
made him giddy. 

“Just what happened, Mr Judson?” the 
girl asked. 

“He was driving with me. A milk wagon ran 
us down. He got a fall and something struck 
him. Jam sure the first thing for me now is to 
bring a doctor. Ihave my car here, you know.” 

George Judson was saying these things quite 
glibly, but hardly knowing that he uttered 
them. Her golden hair had darkened, her 
soft, child prettiness had become girlishly 
mobile and variant, and her milk-white com- 
plexion had deepened to a creamy yet delicate 
orchid tint, but the radiant blue of her eyes 
was still the same. 

“That’s the thing—bring a doctor,’’ em- 
phasized the girl with an impatient movement 
of her body. “Get Doctor Rigdon from the 
Sheldon Building. Ill telephone him you 
are on the way.” 

George had to pull himself together to re- 
member that this was in answer to his own 
proposal. 

But while ecstasies and sickening fears 
alternately possessed George Judson’s mind, 
the little car was bumping frantically over the 
old dirt road. The life of Stephen Gilman 
had become all at once doubly precious to 
George Judson. He found Doctor Rigdon 
waiting for him on the curb and delivered him 
under the Gilman marquise after a breathless, 
hair-raising ride. 

“Gracious me!” panted the Doctor, as if he 
had. been running. From the doorway he 
turned. “Gracious me!” he said again and 
gazed at the still vibrating car. 


GEORGE this time encountered a new 

personality in the Gilman hall, a tall, self- 
contained woman with traces of considerable 
beauty and a dignified manner. 

“T am Mrs. Gilman,” she said, bowing but 
not offering her hand. ‘Will you wait in the 
library, please?” 

Her voice was pleasant, but a degree north of 
cordial, and her manner was, well—reserved, 


or exclusive—something like that. 


The library immediately joined in this con- 
spiracy by awing him. There were amazing 
great pictures with amazing, massive, gilt 
frames; there were spider-legged tables of 
differing designs and set at varying angles; 


_ there were odd little cabinets and intriguing 
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, hilarating breath. But the portraits still 
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chests of tiny drawers, evidently old, probably 
far-gathered, all looking only slightly service- 
able, but extremely ornamental. 


But perversely this very harmony of beauty | _ 


contributed an additional feeling of discomfort. 
It made him feel so ridiculously out of his 
element. Characters in the huge paintings 
stared him out of countenance; tiny statues 
ogled him. or jiggled derisive fingers at him; a 
bronze méuntain lion snarled at him, showing 
wicked teeth and a vicious curl of his tail. 

But at length he became more accustomed 
to his surroundings and reflected upon their 
significance, upon the things they told him 
about the people into whose home he had been 
abruptly pitchforked. His imagination began 
to work once more. These things, he perceived, 
were the creation not alone of wealth, but of 
culture, of the art of knowing what is right, of 
the genius-like capacity for making all things 
material blend themselves into a beauty that 
serves at the same time that it delights. 
George for the moment leaned back in a 
Louis Quinze chair—only he did not know it 
was a Louis Quinze—and drew a full, ex- 


mocked; the statues gibbered again. He—an 
ex-newsboy; he, an automobile salesman; he, 
a mere struggler for the promotion of a great 
business conception—he could aspire to much, 


i and did unblinkingly; but could he aspire to— 
_ —her? Now that he had seen her face to face 
bs _ For the first time in his cocksure adult life a 


_ misgiving that was more than temporary 
tered the 
eaten f° 


and knew what her perfections were like to be? 


mind of George Judson. 


i (To be continued) 
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A CHEERY SUN-PARLOR With gathered shades of green Sunray and 

over-draperies of Striped Kintbury in stunning combinations of 

broad and narrow stripes. Seat cushions are of Orinoka slip- 
cover materials, striking Dutch pattern on ecru ground. 


RINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies keep their 
wonderful colors to the very last: After a tubbing they 
are just as fresh-looking as the day you first put them up. 
Neither sun nor repeated washing fades them in the least. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast colors are dyed fast in the 
yarn at our own mills by our own special process. We know 
they are fade-proof because we give every color a far more 
severe test than it could possibly have in service. Do not 
merely ask for ‘“‘sunfast’’—insist on “Orinoka Sunfast” and 
look for the guarantee tag attached to every bolt of Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast and Tubfast Draperies. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to sunlight or from wash- 
ing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies come ‘in a wide 
variety of colors, patterns, and weaves; from dainty, sheer 
casement cloths for use against the glass, to heavier weaves 
for over-draperies, and portieres. 

The new Orinoka booklet, “Color Harmony in Window Draperies,” 
prepared by a New York decorator, contains many illustrations of 
charming window, door, and bed treatments, together with repro- 
ductions of the fabrics, all in color; also practical directions for 
choosing materials, making and hanging draperies. This booklet 
will be sent postpaid for 20c in stamps. , 
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COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 506 Clarendon Building, New York City 
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Adventures in Captivity 


(Continued from page 73) 


of his name suggested that he was not. 
And it was then that he became definitely at- 
tached to the menagerie of ‘Universal City, 
to be used in animal comedies. He earned 
every head of lettuce they gave him, every 
succulent tin can. For they worked him con- _ 
stantly, with comedians, with dummies, with 
animals. Rollo could always be depended on 
to hold his own, even with the lions. He was 
utterly without fear, and with that inborn 


By Starting Now You Can 


Send Your Child to College 
And have $1,000 in the Bank for him 


We Can Help You to Do This 


== 9O——= 


As our representative you will find a 
means of realizing your ambition for your 
son or daughter—you will be able to 
make a college education possible. 


Many young men and women during the 
summer months take up hard and undig- 
nified labor in order to earn money 
enough to see them through the coming 
school or college term. 


It isn’t necessary to do ‘‘odd jobs”? when 
you can earn more representing the larg- 
est publishing organization 1n the world, 
getting new subscriptions and securing 
renewals for the leading woman’s maga- 
zine in the field. 


We not only pay liberal commissions, but 
our salary and bonus plan practically 
assures you of a substantial income dur- 
ing the time you act as our representative, 


More—the selling plan with which we 
will equip you will more than make up 
for any experience you may lack in this 
sort of work. 


Write us today and determine now to 
take advantage of the cleanest, the most 
dignified, the most remunerative method 
of paying: your way through school or 
college. 


knowledge which the wild ones have of this 
fact, they Ree him, and some of them ~ 
were afraid of him. ; 
But not Luigi, the wolf, whom none could 
tame. They knew better than to let Rollo 
come into conflict with him. Little by little 
the big, gray wolf dropped out of pictures. — 
For any man who. worked with him took his 
life in his hands, and the malamute dogs were 
in deadly terror of him. When they used him 
in a scene, it was only for the briefest glimpse - 
of his lean, powerful body with its tail that 
was like a trailing smudge of smoke silhouetted — 
against the skyline—the sky being a painted 
drop at the back of the barred arena cage. 
Sometimes they drove him into the cage 
covered with its deceptive sprinkling of 
rock-salt, the bars being carefully concealed 
by pines and fir trees freshly brought down 
from the northern woods of California. Then, 
outside the enclosure, a violinist would scrape 
a series of high, nerve-tingling notes on his 
violin; scrape at them endlessly until Luigi 
would point his long, thin nose at the painted ~ 
sky and howl dismally. They called it — 
“howling the wolf,” and it was supposed to be 
humorous. But to me there was always a note 
of tragedy in that lonely, futile cry of the 
captive child of the forest. It was as if, sur- — 
rounded by sham, a painted sky, warm snow, 
even the very trees fragrant from the sun that 
was drawing out their hoarded life, he gave 
vent to the one natural instinct allowed him— 
the cry of the lone wolf who calls to his brethren 
of the forest. 
The other wolves in their cages, hearing the 
age-old call, knew it and answered it, their thin 
voices rising in eerie crescendos and dying 
away in plaintive whines. But Juneau, curi- 
ously enough, was afraid of the wolf call. The 
malamute dog in him heard it and feared it. 
At such times he would cower in his cage, the 
bristles standing up along his spine, his eyes 
gleaming with a hunted, bluish light. Oh, — 
he was brave enough, was Juneau, the half- 
breed, brave enough to leap at an actor who 
had turned his back upon him, brave enough 
to bear down a dog who by accident had come — 
within the radius of his chain when they 
were using him on location. He would snap 
fiercely at the director; would snarl at Pudgy 
and display his white ‘fangs. He proclaimed 
himself wolf. But when there came that cry 
of the pack with its sinister longing for blood— _ 
then the part of him that was brought into 
being by one born in subjection grew numb 
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with fear. He remembered that he was dog. 
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‘T HERE came a picture in which the girl, 
Taddy, played the leading feminine role. — 
Louie, the trapper, was also included in the — 
cast, and many animals were used. It was to 
be a story of the northern lumber camps, and | 
the final and spectacular scene was to be the — 
pursuit of the heroine and her lover by wolves. — 
The scene upon the river bank would be made 
in full sunlight, but when the film was colored 
blue, it would seem as if the man and girl ran 
out of the dark forest into the moonlit clearing — 
with the bloodthirsty pack hard upon them. — 
They were to spring upon a rude raft made of 
logs, and paddle their way desperately down- 
stream with the wolves clambering on the | => 
floating raft. : 
It was not an easy scene to nee 
was to give the lie to those who cried | 
to any incident upon the screen whi 
to suggest danger. Pudgy did not want 


SUBSCRIPTION SALES DEPT., 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me details of your plan for earning money for a 
college education. 
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to have a part in it, for there were men who 
could have doubled for her. Judicious cutting 
and occasional close-ups of her own face would 
have made the trick detection-proof. But 
she would have none of it. She refused to take 
the credit for any risk which she did not really 
assume. And the director, rather against his 
better judgment, but with an eye to the ex- 
ploitation possibilities of her daring, allowed 
her to go through the rehearsal. 

In order to make the final scene con- 
vincing, it was arranged by clever ‘‘cut-backs” 
to show the entire pack of wolves trooping 
through the forest, always on the trail of the 
fleeing pair. The wolf scenes had been taken 
separately, having been made in the arena at 
the studio or in a barred enclosure built for 
that purpose out in the woods. The animals 
had been kept without food for a day, and they 
were ravenous. The mere sight of the fresh 
quarter of beef on the other side of the en- 
closure was enough to make them hasten 

- across the range of the camera’s eye, their 
eager jaws open, their eyes blazing with hunger. 
hungry were they that they did not fight 
among themselves as would surely have been 
the case if they had been freed thus at once. 
Then, at separate times, the heroine and her 
lover were photographed in action, looking 
back fearfully, she aiding him to hasten his 
footsteps, for he, according to the script-of the 
story, was badly wounded. 


a T HAT part was simple and would be effective 
_uponthescreen, There was no danger init. 
But in the tremendous climax two wolves were 
to leave the rest of the pack behind and follow 
the escaping pair out into the very river. 
Juneau was chosen for one of these wolves, 
because he was easily handled. An old wolf, 
who had had long training in the pictures. was 
the other. Luigi, too, was on location with 
the company. He was too dangerous to take 
part in the final scene, but he was valuable for 
close-ups... He was still defiant and unafraid 
after a half-dozen years in captivity. Some- 
how his very attitude, when caught by the 
camera, made those who saw it upon the screen 
shiver a little. His was the true spirit of the 
north, untamed and untamable. 
_ Upon that excursion into Northern Cali- 
fornia went Rollo, the goat, for there were 
comedy moments interspersed with the tense 
drama, and it was his role to rout a bear who 
was supposed to come down near the cabin 
upon a pig-stealing excursion. Rollo had done 
his work wisely and well. The scene had come 
out even better than had been planned, and 
thereafter the bear chained to a stake squealed 
lustily every time he caught sight of Rollo’s 
majestic countenance with its dangling beard 
and sardonic, amber eyes. The goat, having 
acquitted himself with distinction, was staked 
out by the river bank where the grass was 
sweet and tender. He was spending his vaca- 
tion simply and enjoyably, as became a suc- 
cessful picture actor. 
__- All was set for the rehearsal. It was planned 
‘not to release the two wolves from their cages 
until the scene was really to be taken. A large 
chunk of raw meat hidden upon the raft was to 
_ be the lure that would draw them down to the 
river bank. That they would endeavor to 
climb upon the raft was certain. To hold 
them off was the man’s-work. 
- Taddy and the man went through their 
rehearsal. They came out of the woods, 
looking back fearfully, he limping painfully, 
_ she bending under the weight of his body as he 
d heavily upon her. They flung them- 
s; aboard the raft, pushed off desperately. 
rent was swift, but a strong rope kept 
craft from being swept too far down- 


‘hat’s good,” the director said, “we'll 
the leading man suddenly had an 
ck of nerves. The property men were 

ng the wolf cages up to the outside of 
ure. Juneau and Luigi shared a 
with an iron partition between the 
old wolf and his mate had the other. 
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BOLO OVEN 


what itis and how it works 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Always cool wood 
handles. No matter 
how hot the Bolo 
itself is, you can 
always easily move 
it by means of 
these handles, 


Bolo Oven Door. 
Solid, or glass in 
two pieces to pre- 
vent breaking ; 
easily removed for 
cleaning. Save time 
—watch your bak- 
ing without open- 
ing door, Avoids 
dangerous jarring or 
letting in cold _ air 
when baking cakes. 


Steel hinges, nickel 
plated, with mica 
window. Nickel 
plated outside door 
catch with coil wire 
handle. 


* 


| Be of all, the Bolo Oven is a portable 
oven which you can use without any 
adjusting on any kind of stove. 


But it’s more than just a “‘portable oven” 
— it’s the only portable oven which does fast 
and slow baking at the same time! 


Notice the shelf—this is a patent flue 
plate or movable circulating air chamber. 
When it is in the center, it divides the oven 
into two entirely separate compartments. 
The lower section heats up very quickly, and 
becomes the right temperature for fast bak- 


ing, such as pastry and biscuits. 
upper half is heated from the exhaust or 


Then the 


overflow heat from the lower, and there you 
have your moderate oven for slow baking 
of custards, beans and puddings! The divid- 
ing shelf can also be removed to the top if 
you need the entire height of the oven. 


The Bolo Oven is beautifully constructed 
in every detail—of polished steel, with strong 
nickel plated corner pieces, lined throughout 


with tin. 


It’s an oven you can be proud of 


and one which will give good service for 


many years. 





Non-rustable black- 
enameled top. Oon- 
venient shelf for 
setting dishes while 
preparing a meal. 


Rolled edge of door. 
Will not warp or 
get out of shape. 
Closes tight with 
nickeled door catch 
—keeps in all heat 
andkeeps out cold air. 


Full tin lining. 
Grooves, with humps 
to prevent putting 
flue plate, or cir- 
culating air cham- 
ber, in wrong place. 


Bottom plate, 
closed all around 
sides to prevent 
crumbs from falling 
down on stove or 
into fire—level with 
door in order that 
crumbs and dirt may 
beeasily brushed out, 


If you can’t examine one at your dealer’s, 
write direct to us for further information 
and prices. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO., Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Dept. L-1 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, 


Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food 
Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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Adventures in Captivity 


The assistant director was arranging the chunk 
of meat on the raft where it would attract 
the attention of the hungry animals. 

“T can’t do it,” said the leading man flatly; 
“you'll have to get me a double.’” 

It was not an unusual request, and the 
director was prepared for it. He expected 
Taddy to change her mind at the last moment, 
but she did not. She would see it through, 
she maintained. 

So it was French Louie who was made up 
to resemble the leading man as nearly as © 
possible. He was dressed in his clothes, and 
his head and arm were bandaged in the same 
way. The scene was to be made with “long 
shots,” so there was little danger of detection. 

“Ready, folks?” the director called. 

“Ready,” came Taddy’s voice clearly and 
steadily. 

French Louie merely grunted. 


HE cameras began their monotonous 
clicking; the property men stood by with 
long, iron prods. Every one was nervous, 
for they all liked Taddy and knew she would 
be in danger. 

“All right,” the director was saying through 
his megaphone; ‘‘come out of the woods. 
Look back, Taddy. Lean on her shoulder, 
Louis. . Stagger more—you’re almost done 
for—Taddy, look down at the river bank, 
see that raft, point to it—go down to it— - 
ready, boys, at the cages—let out the wolves!” 

There was a grating sound as the sliding 
bars of the wagon cages were raised by a 
pulley. For an instant there was no sound ~ 
but the steady clicking of the camera crank. 
Then the director gave a shout that was 
almost hysterical with fear. i 

“My God! They’ve let them all out!’ 

It was true. The property men responsible 
for lifting the grating had forgotten to arrange — 
the mechanism so that it would open only | 
one cage in each wagon. In the! next instant — 
not two, but four lean, gray bodies vaulted: 
out into the enclosure, uttering short, yapping 
| notes, and like furry bullets were.charging © 
down upon French Louie and the girl at. a 
river bank. 

The two saw their danger; knew it for aha 
it was. There was no pretense now in their: 
mad efforts to push off the raft from the bank. 
French Louie ripped out his knife from its 
leathern case, sawed at the rope which held 
the raft. As he hacked and cut, the first 
wolf was upon him. It was the mate of the 
old wolf. She leaped at him snarling, he 
struck with his free hand, and she tumbled. 
into the water. Into the barred enclosure 
came the property men running, armed with 
revolvers and iron rods. Before they could — 
reach the river bank, two wolves were aboard 
the raft, tearing at the meat, leaping at the 
man. and the girl. Juneau, the half-breed 
wolf, was one of them; Luigi, the wolf. without 
a master, was the other. 

In the midst of the mélée of shoes and 
snarls, the raft, loosed from all restraint, 
swung out into the swift current, curveted as. 
it struck a whirling eddy- of water, threw 
Taddy to her knees. It was then that Juneau — 
showed clearly the treachery that was in him, 
| for he knew her, knew her for his one-time 4 
mistress. She had been kind to him for the 
sake of the time when he was a furry bundle — J 
of savage playfulness, but he found nothing © 
in that knowledge to check the lust for blow 
that was in him. 
| - He sprang upon her, and his fangs. rippeds fo 
| away the coarse, woolen dress from her throat. 

- Blindly she fought him off, while French Louie 
battled with that more ferocious and poy 
wild thing that once he had captured. 
of the company ran helplessly along th 
their guns useless, their iron proddir 
as futile as straws. 
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Qainty summer desserts 
made economically 


EBE makes it possible to have the most delicious, light 

and healthful desserts all through the summer. With 

Hess, they are easily prepared, nutritious and inexpensive. 
Chocolate custard is made with one cup Hess, 14 cup 
sugar, 1, cup cocoa, and 6 tablespoons corn starch. 
Bring to a boil and cook for five minutes, then add one 
teaspoon vanilla and 4, teaspoon cinnamon, and beat to 
mix. Rinse mould in cold water, pour in the custard and 

put aside to set. Serve with whipped cream. 


It’s a pleasure to cook with Hess, especially in summer. 
With Hesz in the pantry, always sweet, pure and good, it’s 
easy to give the family “something different.” Try it— 
use it in anything you cook or bake. 

Hesse is pure skimmed milk evaporated to double strength 
enriched with vegetable fat. In cooking it moistens, 
shortens and enriches—an ideal cooking liquid. 

Get Hese from your grocer and write for the Hse 
recipe book, full of economical suggestions. Address 2605 
Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Seattle 
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New Potatoes in White Sauce 
Chipped Beef in White Gravy 
Chicken a la King 


















Salad, Mayonnaise Dressing 
Hezse Gold Cake : 
Old-fashioned Rice Pudding 
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himself flung into the icy water, and knew that 
the raft was slipping away with a girl and two 
wolves upon it. 

‘There was no human power then that could 
have saved Taddy. But suddenly the great, 
gray wolf, having defeated the man in battle, 
was aware, it seemed, for the first time, that 
the other wolf on the raft was Juneau, the 
half-breed, the wolf whom Luigi hated, be- 
cause he sensed in him that strain of coward- 
ice, of common dog, which the wolf tribe 
hates. 

He snarled and sprang, catching the smaller 
wolf squarely by his throat. Juneau, over- 
whelmed by the unexpected attack, loosened 
his hold on the girl’s shoulder, turned with a 
snarl that was half a shriek to do battle with 
the gray fury that was upon him. 

They rolled, they snarled, they drew blood. 
_ The raft, solidly made for all its crudity, 
_ swung fairly down the middle of the stream, 
| 


~ 


and Taddy slipped down into the water 
and struck out for the shore. 

The raft and its terrible crew were never 
seen again. Perhaps the two wild things 
killed each other there, settling their debt of 
hate. But Pudgy thinks not. He believes 
that Luigi lived. For that same night, when 
the company gathered about a huge fire built 
in front of the cabin and spoke soberly and 
thankfully of the escape of French Louie and 

- Taddy, there came, from far away, so far as to 
be only the shadow of a sound, the long, wav- 
ering cry of a wolf. Every voice was hushed. 
The sound came again, eerily, faintly. Then 

_ the silence of the night closed in upon it. 

: “Tigi?” some one questioned. 

: Taddy put her hand up to her bandaged 

shoulder. Her face was very pale. “T hope 

- so,” she said softly. “I hope so.’ 

The rest of the story is that of Rollo, the 
goat, for it was he marshaled the old wolf 
and his mate back to submissiveness. Some 
one had thought to let him loose in the en- 
closure, where the two, made savage by the 
merest taste of the meat, were fighting with 
each other. He had charged down upon them 
with the speed of lightning, the accuracy of a 

_ bomb.* Too startled to resist and having no 

_ knowledge of his somewhat severe tactics, 
they had fled in dismay to the sanctuary of 

_ their cages, where the iron doors stood invit- 
ingly raised. 

Rollo stood in the open enclosure, shook his 

_ head, and bleated triumphantly. He and 

Luigi, the gray wolf, should have been friends. 

For in them both lived the spirit of bravery 

untarnished by fear of any kind. But they 

belonged to different worlds. Luigi, I hope, 

has his forests and his freedom. Rollo has a 

comfortable allowance of lettuce and an 

occasional tincan. They are both happy after 
their own fashion 


Letty’s Hill of Under- 


standing 
(Continued from page 32) 


more for them than by just staying there 
_ doing the housework. You can have your own 
_ bank account and help educate them and all 
that. That’s what money will do. Only 
you’d live with us. And you’d keep young 
and have a happy, care-free life, with nothing 
to do but chum with Clara and keep pretty 
and have a good time. Now, don’t be foolish 
- when you get home, child, and give up your 
own chance—and settle down there and work 
& yourself to death.” 

- So Letty went home, there to make her 
E formal decision. Though it really seemed as if 
Bs it were already settled. 

e The first days were filled with the pure joy 
FE of the reunion. So many things to tell and talk 
/ 





over. But gradually the excitement subsided, 
and things became normal. 

- It was Paul who first mentioned fairies. 
e oe -how we used to play fairies, 






he asked one evening—a little wist- 
etty thought witha pang. ~- 


In Berry Time 


Remember Bubble Grains 


Why shortcake ?—why pie-crust ?—why tarts? 
Just because we all like fruits combined with flaky, flavory crust. 


Then add Puffed Rice to berries. Those are flaky, crusty tidbits, 
flavory and flimsy. They will make your berries doubly delight- 
fulee Try them: 


Think what puffed grains add to summer 


In the old days children lacked them. 

Now breakfast brings these food confections—like snowflakes 
in their texture, nut-like in their taste. 

Between meals children eat them like peanuts—crisped and 
lightly buttered. 

At dinner they form wafers for your soups. 
nish on ice cream. 

At bedtime they form the ideal good-night dish. 


Or nut-like gar- 


And every serving means whole grains, wholly fitted to digest. 
Every food cell is blasted, so all the food elements can be assimi- 
lated. 

Whole grains are made so fascinating that children revel in 
them. And that is what you want. 


June Suppers 


Puffed Wheat in milk. 

This premier grain, when eaten whole, supplies 16 needed elements. 
Here those elements are all fitted to digest. 

An ideal dish—a practically complete food—made so delightful that 
children never get enough. 

Let no June day omit it, for children need whole wheat. 


* The Quaker QatsCompany ele Meiers 
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The greatest danger 


in your meals today 






The body has two constant needs 
which must be met by our daily diet 
—the need to build up body tissues 
and help eliminate waste matter 


GREAT nutrition expert says 

we are in danger because we 
eat so many artificial foods— 
things which are convenient un- 
der modern conditions but which 
have been robbed of valuable 
properties in manufacture. Many 
even of our natural foods are in- 
complete and do not give us the 
food factors we need. 


One familiar food, however, 
stands out above all the others 
as the richest known source of 
the B vitamin—yeast. Just the 
everyday cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast you buy from the grocer. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast has a truly re- 
markable effect on the whole digestive 
system. It contains not only vitamin but 
other vital food factors which help build 
up body tissues, protect against disease, 
and keep the intestines healthy. 


How many have heard that laxatives 
never remove the cause of the trouble 
and yet never act on that knowledge? 
Begin now. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today—and gradually give up 
laxatives. Laxatives weaken the muscles 
of the intestines but right eating strength- 
ens them. That is why many men and 
women have already found relief from 


* FLEISCHMANN’S 
“YEAST 


is a natural corrective food 
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Primitive man easily secured the 
necessary food factors from his 
fresh meats and green leafy vege- 
tables, but modern diet often lacks 
these vital elements. 


intestinal inactivity—even chronic cases. 
Take advantage of their experiences and 
free yourself from this widespread com- 
plaint. 


Doctors and professors of medicine 
recommend fresh yeast as an intestinal 
antiseptic, an aid to complete and regular 
elimination. 


For the vast numbers of people who 
suffer with indigestion Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is a natural corrective. It is so 
digestible itself that it places no strain 
upon the weakened system. It helps the 
flow of bile and pancreatic juice, and 
makes it possible for you to get more 
nourishment from the other foods you eat. 


Almost everybody grows to like the 
distinctive flavor just as they grew to 
like olives and oysters. Many prefer the 
taste of the plain cake, nibbling it a little 
at atime. Others like to dissolve it in 
boiling water, cold water, milk, fruit- 
juices, coffee or cocoa. Still others like 
it spread on bread or crackers. It is very 
popular in malted milk. drinks. 

Get your 2 or 3 cakes today. Place a stand- 
ing order with your grocer. 200,000 grocers 
carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. If your grocer is 
not among them, write to the Fleischmann 
agency in your nearest city—they will supply 
you. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.’”” Address THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept.406,701 Washington 
St., New York. 








Letty’s Hill of Under- 
standing 


“Fairies all flew away,” Rose said mourn- 
fully, extending empty, dramatic baby hands. 

“So it seems,” Letty admitted sadly. 

So it did seem indeed. The gayety of cheer- 
ful service had departed; the magic had gone; 
the spell was broken. There was no nurture 
of the flaming, little spirits within, no great, 
gay dreaming, no play at doing fine deeds, no 
touch of wings. The older régime was in con- 
trol—unsympathetic repression, dull obe- 


| dience, spiritless grinding, ungracious routine. 


There was a constant bickering among the 
children themselves. Paul had recently been 
whipped again, and had run away. Two or 
three days later, much the worse for wear, he 
had been brought back. And both he and 
Pa had been more frightened by the experi- 
ence than either would admit. 

Letty had been home only a few days when 
Mrs. Simpson asked for a vacation. So Letty 
went back to the old ways. She got out the 
dresses she used to wear—how coarse they 
seemed now! She cooked and washed dishes 
and scraped kettles and swept. She washed 
windows—they needed it; not every one is as 
particular as Letty about windows where the 
sun comes in. And she mopped the kitchen 
and scoured the silver. 

She kept thinking of her mother’s don’ts. 
“Don’t ever give up.—Don’t kill your own 
self—Don’t you die.” Wasn’t it this kind of 
life her mother had tried to warn her against? 
“Live—live—live,” the dying mother had said, 
old and tired before her time. 

That was what Mrs. Morgan was offering 
her, the chance to live—live—live—imoney, 
friends, opera, dances, travel, ease—surely 
these things were life? 

So she made her decision. Then she told Pe 

“Mrs. Simpson will come back, and Millie 
can start taking music lessons,” she concluded. 

“All right,” Pa said quietly, to her surprise. 
Pa seemed to be getting old. 

“You could take things a little easier your- 
self, if you wanted to,” she added timidly. 

But Pa got up and went out. 


WHEN thirteen-year-old Millie learned that 

Letty had not come home to stay, but was 
going away to stay—always, except for little 
visits once in a while—she cried bitterly. The 
younger ones joined her; except Paul. He got 
up and went out, like Pa. But Letty had ex- 
pected this hard part, and somehow got 
through it. It was her great chance. And it 
would be better for the rest of them, too, as 
Mrs. Morgan had said. 

Then she wrote Mrs. Morgan. “TI will be 
back the first of- June—to stay,” the letter 
concluded. 

The day before leaving, she went up on the 


; ‘hill. The crab-apple bloom was gone, but wild 


roses were beautiful around. Bird song was 
all about her, and the sound of the waterfall 
was in her ears. On the top of the hill she 
stopped, shaken somehow as no climbing of 


the hillside could shake her young strength. — 


She sat down on the old rock wall and leaned 
against the beech tree. Tears came to her 
eyes as she looked out across the valley and 
felt again the weight of infinite mystery and 
beauty, the strange, unnamed feelings that 
stir young hearts on earth. 


She remembered that day, last spring,-with — 
its miracle-working memory. She thought of — 


her mother, and wings, and playing fairy. | 
“The fairies all flewed away,” little Rose had 
said. Had her own? Had her own fairies all 
flown away? How could they, when life was 
laying such shining things in her hands, pour- 
ing such dizzy wine into her cup? Yet . . . Oh, 


surely there had been many thrills and gay 
good times—but wings? Inside? Wings of her — 


very spirit? Doing strange, unexpected things, — 
strange, sweet, unbelievable thingsP  —— 
Letty drew a long breath. Well, then, be 
would get them back again, her wings her 
young mother’s fairy wings. She had ne 
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that she knew, for she had known the feel of 
them. She would play fairy with life, as she 
had played with her young mother on the hill 
that long-ago day in spring, as she had played 
with the children last summer. She would get 
them back again, her spirit wings! 

In the surging intensity of her feeling, she 
sprang to her feet on the top of the wall and 
stretched out her arms. 

“T shall keep them always, Mother,” she 
cried, her low, eager voice a mere breath from 
her heart, “my fairy wings, mine and yours 
and God’s? 

A long moment she stood so in silence, a 
spiric aflame in her face. 

There was ¢ sound on the path by the ait 
“Oh,” said a voice, “‘it’s a child of hers.”’ 

Letty sprang down, embarrased. A plump, 
little, old woman, with a quiet, serene face, 
was standing there, a basket on her arm. 

“Vou’re her very child, I know; Mis’ Poole’s 
very child,’ she said to Letty. ‘‘You’ve got 
her look. You don’t know me, do you?” 

Letty shook her head. 

“T used to sew for your mother. I lived with 
my sister in the little, brown house at the foot 
of the falls. Remember? My sister died, and 
I’ve been away for years.’ 

“Oh, yes, I knew you when I was a little 
girl, didn’t 1?” Letty recalled happily. 

“My, but you’re like your mother! When I 
saw you first, standin’ on that there wall, I 
was scared for a minute. Seemed as if it was 
her come back. She used to look that way, all 
sort of full of light. But after a while she 
didn’t.” 

“She worked herself to death,” Letty said. 

The old woman shook her head. “It wasn’t 
the work so much—it never is. She killed her- 
self, her real self, when she gave up bein’ the 
way she was first. She—well, she sorta dreamed 
about havin’ things different at first, but your 
Pa never had much money, and after a while 
she sorta stopped livin’ inside. Lots of folks 
do that. Then they blame their hard lives. 
‘But ’tain’t that. Money and good things can 
kill what’s. inside just as quick as work and 
drudsery. An’ kill it deader, too—kill it sodead 
folks forget they’ve ever been alive, that other 
way inside. She always remembered. That’s 
what made herso sad. Butshe’d killed herself 
when she stopped livin’ inside. She’d ought to 
kept onlivin’. She died twice—really.” 

Saying this she went on her way, the old 
woman with the wise, serene face. 

Hour after hour passed by, sloping toward 
the west. But Letty Poole stood silent by the 
rock wall on the hill. Old words were sounding 
in her heart, in a new way. 

“Don’t ever give up.—Don’t kill your own 
selfi—Don’t you die—Live—live—tive.” 

At last she understood. And, understanding, 
she fought her fight. And understood the 
better. - - 

The earth had become a flood of glory. The 
west was a flame—an apocalypse. 

“Now I know.” At last she spoke, steadily. 
“Life is hill-tops and wings and understanding. 
And keeping alive inside—keeping alive inside.” 

She started down the path. 


1 was dark when she reached home, and they 
were eating the late supper which Millie 
had prepared when Letty didn’t come. Some- 
thing in her face stopped their questions. 

“Pve telegraphed Mrs. Morgan,” she said 
in a queer little voice. “And I’ve come home 
to stay.” 

She smiled tremulously over toward Pa, 
whose dumb look put tears into the smile. 

“Vour old foreman will be back on the job, 
Pa, and you can look to her for results. And 
oh,” sweeping her hands exultantly out toward 
the children, “there'll be fairies and angels 
around this house, and wings in every heart! 
There’ll be a wing for dreaming and a wing for 
doing. And we'll give them names—Eager- 
ness and Gladness_and Fun and Love-Of- 


: Doing ‘Things and Joy-Of- Being-Alive-Inside! 


And sume of them we’ll change Sunday morn- 


ings 1fter church. But most of them we’ll 
keep Forever!” 
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THE RANGE WITH THE 
ROUNDED CORNERS 


( Heres Kitchen 


Hlelpfulness for 


the Bride 


RIDE OF HOME?” means pride in her kitchen 
for many a June bride. And what is more 
important in the kitchen than an easy-cooking range? 


Real helpfulness, real pride comes to the new house- 
wife whose kitchen is equipped with a Tappan-Eclipse. 
This range pleases with its rounded corners, its smooth 
easily cleaned finish. It satisfies in cooking results. 
The step-saving automatic heat regulator makes oven- 
cooked foods simple of preparation. The Tappan Cast 
Iron Oven Bottom is the foundation of successful 
baking because it gives off an even heat. Its extra 


boiling lid provides greater cooking capacity. 


When you equip the convenience features 
new kitchen ask the TelU Where of our complete line 
Tappan Agentin your °/ of ranges—or write us 
town to explain the for full information. 
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Memories 
Hii memories cling to the 


silver which has been handed 
down to us from generation to 
generation. These heirlooms— 
sanctified by age and cherished for 
their association, are the dearest 
of our possessions. 















Today, as of old, silverware is the 
most highly appreciated of wed- 
ding gifts. The bride of 1922 will 
exclaim with pride and delight at 
the gift of Heirloom Plate, for this 
modern silverware has an irresist- 
ible appeal. 































































































































































Heirloom Plate is useful, practical, 
beautiful; the expression of master 
silversmiths. It is so enduring that 
the makers guarantee it for 100 
years. Truly a silverware fit to 
hand down from generation to gen- 
eration, 













Examine Heirloom Plate at the 
better shops. Buy it both for gifts 
and for your own service. Illus- 
trated literature and the name of 
a dealer near you upon request. 


WM. A. ROGERS, Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS; N.Y. 
Chicago 
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Our Unseen Gifts 


(Continued from page 33) 


to yield, to conform, to compromise. Veil upon 
veil falls over his eyes . . . he loses his vision. 
Oh, a bitter residue remains with which the 
world often has to reckon in far later years. 

The old idea of “making” a certain thing 
out of a child is based wholly on the material 
conception of his being just so much stuff, 
like a piece of silk, out of which one might 
miake a dress, an umbrella, underwear, or 
window hangings. It takes into account no 
spiritual heritage, no divine right. The father 
wanted to be a lawyer, was disappointed, 
so makes a lawyer of his son and makes him 
miserable for life. The mother wanted to be 
a musician, was disappointed, so makes a mu- 
sician of her daughter. This can never be 
done successfully. The water goes over the 
wheel but once, and when it’s gone, it’s gone 
forever. You had your opportunity—or may- 
be you didn’t—well, it’s all one now. Let it 
go, or catch up with it yourself as best you 
can; but this new little life, this fresh little hand- 
ful straight from God with his message im- 
bedded in its soul—be careful how you confuse { 
that message, how you stamp it out and plant | 
one of your own... . It’s a pretty big re- 
sponsibility .. . and it’s an awkward thing to 3 
have a marred life on your hands. ’ 

A caller said to a little boy whose delight 
it was to play physician, “Will you be a doctor 
when you grow up, Billy?” And Billy with , 
heavy reproof answered, “I am a doctor.” 

Well, Billy was right. The child is the thing 
the man becomes, if the man. becomes the 
thing he truly is. There is no way suddenly 
to become via the sheepskin route a physician, 
lawyer, or teacher: the spirit inside is physi- . 
cian, lawyer, teacher from the moment the 
little life emerges from its cocoon. The very 
most the college can do, when it. doesits ut- | 
most best, is to develop what is already there, _ 
placed there by the authority of One. higher 
than any president of any faculty on earth. © 
The worst sin to its name is the attempt 
to graft something on that doesn’t belong. 

A lubberly Dutch boy had long hoed my — 
garden: a stoop-shouldered boy, and as I ~ 
supposed, dull drudgery and clumsy futility 
all the way through. But he stopped to bid 
me good-by the other night, and his back was 
straight, his head up, and his eyes shining as" 
with supernal glory. I shall never forget the 
shining of his eyes; it was as a window opened 
on a naked soul. It had all been arranged, 
it seemed—he was to go away to school! ; 

A stodgy-minded person said to a young art 

student who had been bubbling over with en- 
thusiastic prophesies as to what she wouid do 
some day, “I can’t see any such gift in you.” 
Back flashed the youthful retort, “It isn’t 
important that you should—only that I do.” 
And she was just about right, even if a bit 
impertinent. 
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She Wanted to Cook 


I always laugh when I think of Agnes, the | 
child of long lines of professorial people, early 
slated for more of the same thing. But Agnes 
hated Greek, loathed Latin, and as for higher 
mathematics, she simply wasn’t there at all. 
She failed in school after school, was humil- 
iated, depressed, unhappy, until some brilliant 
genius in the family asked, ‘‘Well, Agnes, what — 
do you want to do?” Quoth Agnes, “I want 
to cook.” Poor child, no one ever had in her 
family, and she may have suffered. Anyway, 
Agnes wanted to cook, and when her stunned 
parents came to, and discovered that she could 
learn it in school, from books, and get a di-_ 
ploma for doing so, their respect developed suffi- 
cient vitality to permit their entering herona 
course in Household Arts. And if you want 
to see Agnes today, you'll have to call at one 
of the foremost tea-rooms of the country, — 
where she is responsible for the sane and whole-_ i 
some feeding of hundreds daily and is about aN 
the sanest, most wholesome person you'll meet 
on a long march. 
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' A driving type of mother told me that she 
had decided to make a stenographer of her 
daughter, as she could be prepared quickly and 
‘stenographers were always in demand. I 
turned to the girl, tender, sensitive, already 
drooping under the mother’s dominance like 
a young plant under too much sun, and I asked, 
“Tyo you want to be a stenographer?” “Oh, if 
I could choose,” she said brightening, “I'd be 
a kindergartner, or just anything that had to 
do with kiddies.” Well, I wish you could see 
the lovely nursery she conducts for boarding 
babies, with kiddy coops all over the great old 
lawn, and cunning little tots toddling here and 
there in the safety of the soft turf. It’s been 
a wonderful success: only, one of the dearest of 


the babies had lost its mother, and the helpless ° 


young father can’t see any way at all but that 
the little “nursery maid” shall permanently 
undertake its care and incidentally his own. 


Sure Pay Is Not Sure Happiness 


Another girl, all sociability and human 
friendliness, loving to help other people with 
little problems, was being railroaded into 
school teaching because the pay was sure and 
the hours short, leaving plenty of time for 
outside pleasures—as if any amount of sure 
pay could purchase any pleasure comparable 
to the satisfaction of being congenially em- 
ployed. Well, she saw her mistake in time 
and opened, instead, a tiny shop in her neigh- 
-borhood for notions and embroidery, added 
house aprons and baby clothes, kept on adding 
as demand suggested, until she had a thriving 
shopping ‘and advisory center to which her 
whole end of town flocked. 

We can not afford to divide ourselves off 
into two compartments, one for work and one 
for pleasure. Our work must be our pleasure. 
The quality we put into our work is too sensi- 
tively affected by our attitude toward it, and 
the reaction on ourselves is too intense for such 
a division to be other than highly injurious to 
both. ~We must do the work that is a pleasure 
to do, the work that though it wears us to the 
bone, provides a joyous wearing. 

And no matter how dimly marked our gift, 
or how humble its first employment, if we 
work from it as a starting point, we will soon 
have enough development to give us song. 


-- For when we traffic in the stream of our own 


potentialities, every move of our lives sends 
power to that traffic. A true dealer in scrap 
iron who walks abroad over the country will 
see a rusty old wheel in the field, an abandoned 
rake in a meadow: a true dealer in music will 
catch the liquid notes of a lark, the soft swish- 
ing of water against a river bank: a true dealer 
in art will revel in the shades of grasses, the 
deep purples of massed tree trunks. When 
we traffic in our own we steadily receive con- 
tributions of more of the same thing from our 
common day, from evety move of our common 
lives. All nature conspires to enrich us. But 
when we traffic in another’s stream, what 
contribution does the common day make? 
Bored to death, you are dealing in scrap iron 
because junk men have become millionaires, 
but will you become a millionaire? Not you! 
Freed from the shop, do you see scrap iron 
everywhere? Indeed no, you’ve a soul above 
scrap iron, you fervently breathe, and you’re 
off after butterflies. You’ve taken up music 
because the family urged it, but off in the 
~ country do you revel in a lark’s notes? Nota 
bit of it! WYou’re engrossed in a new barn and 
wondering about the rounding roof. You’ve 


- cold-bloodedly decided to become an artist, as 


artists run in your blood and it’s expected, 
but freed from the studio, do you see color 
_ everywhere? You do not! You see, instead, 


* what fine truck gardening opportunities are 


in that mucky bottom land, if only the family 
-wouldn’t have a fit over a truck gardener in 


its midst. oes 
Nature marks us clearly for our ends. The 


__ bee sips the honey from the flower cup; there’s 
beauty in the cup, pollen, fragrance—but the 





as bee is after the honey. You bend over the cup 
_ for its fragrance, another for its beauty, 
another finds . healing in it. 


Each finds his 


‘ 














The Credentials of Mahogany 





A Genuine Mahogany 
Chippendale. chair in the 
Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City. 


Note the application of 
its style to the modern in- 
terior shown above. 


This is the first adver- 
tisement of a series show- 
ing that Mahogany is es- 
sential to the following 
types of furniture: Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, Duncan Phyfe and 
the leading types of Colo- 
nial design. 


— INEa copy of Gainsborough’s 

“Blue Boy” done in water color, 
or a replica of any of the famed 
styles of the Master Furniture Build- 
ers in any wood but Mahogany. 
Impossible—if preservation of beauty 
and design is desired. 


To preserve the heritage of good 
taste in your home remember that 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton 
and our own Colonial Furniture 
Builders used Mahogany, and Ma- 
hogany alone, because it best ex- 
pressed the beauty of their ideals in 
line and color. 


—and Mahogany furniture in your 
home is just as truly evidence of 
your knowledge of the appropriate. 


Write for our illustrated folder describing 
Chippendale’s creative genius in Mahogany. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK 


after all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 
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Gvenine should own at least 
one pair of =HOOB> shoes / 
for Comfort ~ for Gconomy~for Health: 
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The Lenox Fairway is a splendid golf shoe. 
Cool; allowing the feet freedom in action; 
close fitting, yet sufficiently, pliable to pro- 
vide an unusual surety of “grip.” Smart in appearance 
and extremely durable. The Fairway is also a desirable 
“hiking” shoe—and a vacation necessity. 


-=HOOD> Lenox Fairway 


















Here is an ideal informal Sport Oxford. 


Afternoons on the lawn, in the car, for 


| Lenox Op ort Oxfor d neighborhood visits, and for many similar 


purposes. Keep cool and comfortable, and save the ex- 
pensive leathers. A well built canvas shoe is light, grace- 
ful and attractive, yet slow to show the signs of wear. 


om 


arlicularly the children / 
should wear Cool; Comforlable,Canvas: 


Do grown-ups always realize the number of houts chil- 
dren are on their feet, playing and romping, indoors and 
out. The growing young feet demand the freedom that 
only an extremely pliable shoe can give them. Hood Fen- 
way Cross Strap Sandals are “savers” —-save the feet, 
save money, save the floors, save noise—and keep the 


kiddies cool and happy. 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown > Mass. 
ai 
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Our Unseen Gifts _ : 4 


own and makes his contribution to life in pro- 
portion as he sticks to his own. 

One of the biggest misconceptions in our 
rather uncivilized world is that any one order . 
of work is more to be respected than another, . 
as an engine’s “whistle” might look with con- 
descension on the rivets that hold its mech- 
anism together. We especially respect what 
we call brain werk, but all work is brain work 
whichever servants of the brain execute it— 
hands or feet or voice or eyes or ears. The 
only work which is not brain work is that slip- 
shod product of kitchen or desk executed when 
the brain is not on the job, and this is the only 
work on earth which can not be respected. 
Elevation—what we call success—never comes 
spontaneously; it is the result of quality put 
into work all down the line, quality put into a 
work one loves. Most notable editors were 
printers’ devils and loved the smell of printer’s 
ink. Most notable mothers worshiped their 
dollies, as little girls, and had infinite patience 
in dressing and undressing them, putting them’ 
to sleep, and taking them for an airing. That’ 
railway president you hold as a model before 
your little son was an oiler only yesterday, 
and as good an oiler as he is a president. That 
head of a great school you so admire first taught | 
in remote country districts. Never forget | 
that this is America, and America ever rewards 
the true children of her democracy who step : 
out fearlessly in the direction they would go. 

If, then, you love dietetics, start—if neces- — 
sary—in your own kitchen: if a class room, 
start in the most available school: if babies, 
promote a nursery: if languages, begin in night : 
classes—and learn from foreigners in your 
vicinity while you learn from books. If you 
are one of the fortunate who are not financially 
handicapped, take your gift and go with it to 
the best center for its development: key your 
life to it. The least—the very least—start in 
your own direction is a thousand times more 
hopeful for your future development and - 
happiness than the biggest sort of start in 
another. There is always a way to connect 
your tastes and aspirations with the needs of 
the world if you are brave enough to accept the 
way when you find it. Men would not have 
been given a craving to find the poles, had there 
been no poles. Long ago we laughed at Darius 
Green and his flying machine, but Darius was 
not so green as we. God makes no mistakes. 
Every gift placed in a mortal has its niche for 
expression in the world, just as in the children’s 
cut-up games there is a place for the tiniest 
piece. A willingness to do the unusual may 
some times be required—something out of the : 
family line—but are we Hindus, to lose caste ~ - 
by reason of our calling? . 


You Need a Life-Work 


And neither should a life-work be conceived 
only in terms of a specific money-making voca- 
tion. ._Money-making is not the need of all; 
but a life-work is. We must each have a life- 
work that will round into expression our own 
special gift, that will help us most steadily 
to become what is in us to be, that will move © 
us ahead most steadily into our own proper 
future. And it matters not a picayune ~ 
whether this future is that of an artist, a 
domestic-natured home-maker, a cook, or a 
college president. All that matters is that it 
is our future, and not the future of some one © 
else, not the future another thought proper for 
us. Women have all too often been pushed 
convention and circumstance into wifehoo 
and motherhood when their very souls yea: 
for other callings. Whenever you hear a « 
canting mother go on at length about t 
sacrifices she has made for her children, s 
very likely ,one of these unfortunates — 
has been pushed into another’s future. 7 
truth probably is that she never met her ci 
dren’s happiness-needs wisely in her wh 
domestic experience; that she has steadily § 
against her own grain in being domestic at all, 
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to say nothing of the grain of her family. 
word “sacrifice” is the greatest tell- 


- 


have regarding misplaced lives. For it can 
be no sacrifice to give yourself for the thing 
that is your true work, be it child or picture or 
poem. 

What do you want to do with yourself, 
anyway, you who talk of sacrifice? Preserve 
yourself? Mummify yourself? Embalm your- 
self? That is not living. Living is spending. 
Living is giving. Living is projecting your- 
self into your work, into the thing that is 
yours to do.~ When’ you spend yourself on 
your natural work—in the home or in the 
larger world—that is you extended, that is you 
going right on into expression, into future. 
That is not being sacrificed; that is being 
resurrected. The only real “sacrifice” is the 
sacrifice of a gift, through failure to know 
yourself and act on the knowledge. In which 
case there are two sacrifices—the gift and the 
work actually in your hands, the work usurped. 
Children pay sometimes huge penalties for a 
mother in the wrong calling, and business pays 
huge penalties for employing potential mothers 
to tend its files. Each in his own proper 
sphere, and we have no penalty, no “‘sacrifice.” 


Lose Yourself in Your Work | 


I have never believed Christ felt himself 
sacrificed in his death. He was spent for the 
thing he stood for, and if he felt that his death 
on the cross would establish the truth he came 
to bring, then it was no sacrifice to him. . Think 
how Christ’s life was so merged into his work 
that we know almost nothing of him outside 
it. Think how Shakespeare was so lost in his 
plays that we scarcely know a Shakespeare 
outside them. This is the ideal. This is the 
way to look upon a life-work, be it the raising 
of children, the making of money, or the 
furthering of any of life’s worthy ends. Find 
your own true work, and you will find your 
heart’s own. Lose yourself in it, and you will 
never think of sacrifices in its connection. 

We each have our special devotions in every 

- direction. Note how one will all but smother 
in the shut-inness of mountains, while another 
will bloom like a rose. There are those that 
can not endure the vast unbrokenness of the 
desert, ‘while to others, how it calls forever! 
Some love a dog, some a cat: some men, among 
stock breeders, are for Holsteins, others for 
Ayrtshires, for no particular reason. And when 
it comes to our human relationships, how rich 
is our day when.we meet one who is by nature 
akin! How kindling the contact! How we 
are aroused, stimulated, when we find our own, 
scattered like gold in ore, everywhere through 
life. Do not for a moment put all these pre- 
dilections of ours down to mere whim. They 
- are all for purpose. Through them old Dame 
Nature gets her earth explored’and inhabited 
to the uttermost ends, gets all her numerous 
family looked after, gets all our abilities fer- 
tilized.. When we reach a point where we see 
purpose in everything and begin to work in 
harmony with that purpose—not against it— 
we will begin to achieve the proper fulfillment 
_ of our lives. 

Tf, then, we are to give back to the world the 
full fruitage of our natures, we must enrich 
every avenue of our lives, steadily, with more 
of its own kind. We must call our own to us, 
for it is the law. Call our own loudly, as our 
children, Call our work, our play, our friends, 

our environment. And when we do this, when 
-we at last begin to enter upon our own true 
heritage—how all the devotees of our calling 
through all time hold out their hands to us! 
How all the aids rush to us! How all the 
forces in the Universe are with us! We become 
as a runner who has entered upon a path that 
_leads on to the full sun of his desires. We 
become as a straw in a stream caught up by 


. all the other straws going that way, by the 
force of the full current going that way, by the 


- winds that blow that way. What an entering 
upon a timeless life it is! What a following on 
after a beautiful weaving from a loom that 

_ winds on into eternity! Can we afford to miss 

_ this? Can we afford to let others miss it, 
eee @ young runners just starting? Can we 

_ afford to leave the statue buried in the stone? 





COOL FOOT COMFORT 
WHEN SUMMER’S PAVEMENTS BLISTER 


Reve for aching, tired feet 
when torrid days come. SAN- 
TOX Foot Relief soothes chafing 
heels and toes and retards exces- 
sive perspiration. Sprinkled upon 
the feet and in the’ shoes SAN-TOX 
Foot Relief is an antiseptic dusting 











It has marked deodorizing-g 
properties. It keeps thes 
feet cool and willing tc 
carry you over the heag 
ed pavements and bale 
ing pathways of sultrs es 
hot days. SAN-TO} 4/0 


wder of a very convenient Foot. Relief will sus 





arm for every- 


gest SAN-TOX Fog 





Un can have confidence in 


the San-Tox druggist be- 
cause only druggists with 
professional ideals which con- 
form to the rigid purity stand- 
ard of San-Tox are appointed 
to represent us. You will find 
it worth your while to seek 
the San-Tox storein your 
neighborhood. Thenurse’s face 
on the packet and in the drug- 
store window tells you which 
is San-Tox. 


Tue De Pree Company 
NACew York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 





SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


‘ Ip using advertisements see page 4 
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‘The man who puts 
the bubbles in it 


OU have perhaps noticed the silvery bub- 
bles in Clicquot Club Ginger Ale and that 
they stay in it a long time. 


“Putting in the bubbles” is an important part 
of making Clicquot. The spring water, drawn 
from the bedrock through aluminum pipes, is 
quite cold but not cold enough. 


By refrigeration, the temperature of the 
water is forced down almost to freezing. Then 
the water is carbonated. That's what makes 
Clicquot so lively, so full of sparkle. 


Warmer water would not take the carbona- 
tion so well, nor would it hold it so long after 
the bottle is opened. So the man who puts 
the bubbles in Clicquot watches the thermom- 
eters and keeps the temperature just right. 


And every part of the making of Clicquot 
Club is just as carefully guarded. No ginger 
but real Jamaica ginger is used; only pure 
cane sugar sweetens it; and the happy blend 
of Clicquot is made with the addition of fruit 
juices. No wonder “They all like it.” 


Order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale by the case. 
Should you desire a change in flavors at times, 
you can get a mixed case with Ginger Ale, 
Sarsaparilla, Birch Beer and Root Beer. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Millis; Mass., U/S:Ay 
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EXTRA DRY 


GINGER ALE | 


NET MEASURE 15/2 FLUID OUNCES 
MADE FROM CLICQUOT SPRING WATER SUGAR.JAMAIG 
| GINGTR. CAPSICUM, CARAMEL AND FRUIT FLAVORS 


Ginger Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch Beer 
Root Beer 


GINGER ALE 
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What the Doctors Think 


of Booze : 
(Continued from page 40) 


I said, which, while accurate in so far as the 
words used were concerned, was extremely 
meager as to the whole of the sentiment ex- 
pressed. My defense before the Board of 
Censors was to submit an official copy of 
the remarks which I made, and on reading 
these the Board of Censors unanimously 
decided that the charge of unprofessional 
conduct was not warranted. 

In summarizing the results of the question- 
naire directed to 53,000 physicians, the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
came to the following conclusions: 

“The majority of physicians would welcome 
a change in prohibition regulations which 
would take from them the burden of distri- 
bution of alcoholic liquors.” 

Of the physicians favoring restriction, “only 
2 per cent believed that they should be per- 
mitted to write more than 100 prescriptions 
in three months. “Many physicians say that 
limitation to a definite minimum quantity of 
alcoholic beverages over certain periods is a 
serious interference with treatment of condi- 
tions in which greater quantities are required.” 

“A large majority of physicians believe that 
some regulation or restriction should be placed 
on the prescribing of alcoholic liquors.” 

One of the remarkable features in the medical 
questionnaire and its summary is that there 
was no sentiment expressed, nor demand made, ~ 
in favor of purity and genuineness of the 
alcoholic beverages described. It seems re- 
markable that physicians who: depend upon 
medicinal effects, and who certainly are ac- 
quainted with the nation-wide adulteration 
of all alcoholic beverages, should.-not have 
expressed some sentiment regarding the deter: - 
mination of medicinal agents which a:majority. 
of them conscientiously believe to be desirable 
and useful. > wots aieashf 
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The Scope of the Questionnaire. __.. 

The Journal of the American Medical Asso=* 
ciation, recognizing the lively interest in the 
question of medicinal alcohol, and realizing the’ 
great differences of opinion among physicians 
on this question, decided to submit certain 
questions to the judgment of the physicians of 
the country. Accordingly, the questionnaires 
were sent to 53,000 physicians, representing 
37 per cent of the number in the United-States. 
From this body of physicians, 31,115 answers, 
or 58 per cent of all those to whom the questions 
were sent, were returned. Of this number, 
25,889, or 83 per cent, were general practition- 
ers, 2401 were engaged in surgery, and 2835 in 
non-surgical specialties. The questions were 
as follows: ; 

First: Do you regard whisky as a necessary 
therapeutic agent in the practise of medicine? 

The answers to this question were 30,843. 
Of this number 15,625, or 51 per cent answered 
“Ves” and 15,418, or 49 per cent answered 
“No.” 

The second question was: “Do you regard 
beer as a necessary therapeutic agent in the 
treatment of medicine?” A 5 

To this question, 30,597 answers were re- 
ceived, and of this number 22,663 or 74 per 
cent, voted “No” and 7934 or 26 per cent 
voted “Yes.” 

The third question was: ‘Do you regard 
wine as a necessary therapeutic agent in the 
practice of medicine?” 

The vote on this question was 20,648 or 
68 per cent in the negative, and 9803, or 32 per 
cent in the affirmative. : 

Distributed by states, the votes in 20 states 
were affirmative for whisky, while in 29 states - 
the vote was against whisky. Thus, if the 
number of states is considered, the question 
was answered in the negative, while if the 
whole number of votes is considered, the 
question was answered as above stated, in — 
the affirmative. > ae See 
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The reason of this is.that the affirmative 
vote in the large states was considerably larger 
than the negative vote, while in many of the 
smaller states just the opposite was true. 
Nevertheless, in all the states there was a 
majority vote against the use of beer and wine. 

Of groups of states, the two districts com- 
prising respectively the North Atlantic States 
and the South Atlantic States gave a majority 
vote for whisky, while in the three districts 
comprising the North Central, South Central, 
and Western States, the majority vote as to 
whisky was in the negative. 

Taking the sovlargest cities in the country, 
there was a total of 8855 votes on the question 
of the necessity of whisky as a therapeutic 
agent. Of these votes 5320, or 60 per cent, 
were in the affirmative, while 3535 votes were 
in the negative. 

It thus appears that the city physicians, as a 
rule, are more strongly in favor of whisky as 
a medicinal agent than the country physicians. 
It is also a remarkable fact that the sentiment 


favoring prohibition of medicinal whisky in this | 


country is very strong in the rural districts, 


while in the city districts it is largely against | 


prohibition. 


The Vote on Beer and Wine 


The vote on beer in the 50 large cities was 
5903 against its use and 2854 in favor of its 
use. The vote in these cities was 4939 against 
the use of wine and 3782 in favor of its use. 
Wine, therefore, made a stronger appeal to the 
doctors than beer. Of separate votes in each 
of the largest cities, 32 had a majority in favor 
of the use of whisky and 18 a majority against 
the use of whisky. In regard to wine, only 
seven of the large cities voted in its favor. In 
regard to the use of beer, only two of the 
large cities, Jersey City and Scranton, Pa., 
voted in favor thereof. 

The diseases in which those physicians who 
believed in the use of whisky used it chiefly were 
pheumonia and “influenza, arid other acute 
infectious. diseases. About 35 per cent of 
those who voted for the use of whisky also 
used it in old age and general debility. Ten 
per cent of the physicians favoring the use of 
whisky considered it useful in cases of con- 
valescence and in diabetes, heart failure and 


_ shock. 


A peculiar condition was that in some of the 
largest cities whisky was particularly recom- 
mended as a remedy for snake bite, although 
the only snakes in such cities are carefully 
guarded in zoological gardens. It is a strange 
idea that has almost universal prevalence, 
especially in rural districts, that whisky is a 
sovereign remedy for the bite of poisonous 
snakes. The most recent studies of snake-bite 
poisoning show that the remedy has claimed 
more victims of snake bite than even the most 
enthusiastic snakes would claim. In other 
words, it is the opinion of the most competent 
physicians who have studied this subject, that 
the administration of alcohol is the chief cause 
of fatality in snake bite. 

The answer to the following question is of 
great interest. “How many times have you 
found it advisable to prescribe these liquors a 
month?” 

Forty-four per cent of those who answered 
the questions, or 10,844 physicians, stated 
that they had found it advisable to prescribe 
whisky one or more times during the month, 
while 13,610, or 56 per cent, stated that they 
had not found it necessary to prescribe whisky 
at any time. This is a natural condition and 
could apply as well to any medicinal substance. 
For instance, no one doubts that morphia is 
really a desirable medicine, yet many physi- 


‘cians rarely administer it, although if called 
“upon to express an opinion they would say 


it was a remedial agent which should be rec- 
ognized. This sentiment also pervades the 


‘medical profession in regard to whisky, wine, 


and beer. While the majority believe that 
whisky—and that means brandy and other 
distilled beverages—is an advisable medicine, 
only 44 per cent have found it sufficiently 


_ advisable to use it during any specified time. 








Getting Full Nutrition 
Out of FOOD 


NARS of course, depends upon the cooking. But much also 
depends upon the keeping. To get full nourishment out of 
meat, milk and butter, they must be fresh. 


The butcher, grocer and milkman keep them on ice. The food is 
delivered to the housewife cold. If she puts it in an ice box, well and 
good. If not, the food will spoil on her hands unless the temperature 
is 50° or below. 

In a few hours the appetizing flavor is gone, and the longer perish- 
ae food is exposed to a higher temperature the more nourishment 
1t loses. 

The housewife who wants to feed the family right, keep them 
well nourished—cannot afford to be without ice at any season of 
the year. At this season it is imperative to keep the refrigerator 
well iced. Ice should be taken regularly. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 








This Emblem Your Protection 
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The secret 


One minute Sprinkle 
recipes 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut. over marshmallow cover- 
ed saltines. Then toast. 
Serve with fruit salad. 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut over chopped raisins. 
Add lemon juice and use as 
delicious filling for sand- 
Wiches. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut over plain ice cream. 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut in pitted dates and roll 
in white of egg and Drome- 
dary Cocoanut fondant. 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut into the center of baked 
apples. 


of making 
the family take notice 


ALL the old family standbys, such 
as muffins, baked apples and griddle 
cakes, can take on a new thrill with 
a sprinkling of cocoanut, provided 
it is Dromedary. For cocoanut is 
cocoanut—but cocoanut with all its 
original flavor—that is Dromedary. 

Write for book “One Hun- 

dred Delights.’’ It’s free. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
48 Washington Street New York 


Sprinkle 
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What the Doctors Think 
of Booze 


In regard to beer, only 2854, or 13 per cent, 
stated that they had found it advisable to 
prescribe beer, while 18,636, or 87 per cent, 
said they had not found it advisable. On the 
question of wine, 4874 physicians, or 21 per 
cent, of those who answered the question, 
stated that they had found it advisable to 
prescribe it, while 17,397, or 79 per cent, said 
they had not found it advisable. 

It is interesting to study the attitude of the 
physicians in the cities in which beer has been 
manufactured and used to a larger extent 
than in any other part of the country. These 
cities are Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
Cincinnati. In Chicago, 91 physicians stated 
that they had found beer advisable, while 371 
were of the contrary opinion. In St. Louis, 
34 physicians advised the use of beer as against 
142 who took the opposite view. In Milwau- 
kee, 22 stated that they had found it advis- 
able, while 58 had not found it advisable. In 
Cincinnati, 9 physicians found beer advisable, 
while 99 stated it was not advisable. 


Federal Permits 


One of the most interesting revelations oe the 
questionnaire we now come to, namely, the 
number of physicians who hold Federal permits 
to write prescriptions. The answer was to the 
question, ‘Do you hold a Federal permit?” 
Thirty-nine per cent of those who answered the 
question, or 8622 physicians, stated that they 
held Federal permits, and 13,591, or 61 per 
cent, replied that they did not. There are 
some states, however, in which the physician 
may not use the Federal permit, because the 
state laws are more strict than the national 
laws. Nevertheless, it is an interesting fact 
to note that there are many physicians in these 
states who have a Federal permit, perhaps to 
hold it in reserve in case it should ever become 
legal to make use of it. 

A curious feature of the answer to this 
question is that while altogether 31,115 physi 
clans replied to at least some of the questions 
sent to them, only 22,000 replies were received 
to the question in regard to the Federal permit.’ 

If the answers represent the medical pro- 
fession in general, they indicate that probably 
35,000 physicians, or approximately 30 per 
cent, of the practising physicians of the country 
are armed with Federal authority for writing 
prescriptions. 

On the question: “In your opinion, should 
there be any limit to the number of prescrip- 
tions for alcoholic liquors a physiclan may 
write?” there were 29,727 votes received. Of 
these, 16,831, or 57 per cent, favored restric- 
tion of some kind, while 12,896 votes, or 45 
per cent were against any restriction. It is 
remarkable that the almost unanimous opinion 
of physicians favoring restriction was that 100 
prescriptions in three months were a liberal 
allowance. For instance, in the larger cities, 
the percentage of these physicians who thought 
that a larger limit should be used was quite 
small. In New York City only 1.7 per cent, 
Philadelphia 1.4 per cent, Chicago 3.6 per cent, 
Detroit 3.6 per cent and Boston 3-5_per cent 
thought a higher number desirable. It is thus 
seen that the limit of 1oo prescriptions in 
three months is quite satisfactory to the 57 
per cent of the profession favoring restriction 
of some kind. 

In regard to the question as to the prevalence 
of moonshining, some physicians stated that 
moonshine alcohol was quite freely available, 
and that it was unnecessary to write prescrip- 
tions in order for patients to procure beverages 
for medicinal or other purposes. Far more 
important, however, was the fact that physi- 
cians. as a rule, objected to being made the 

“soat” in the distribution of medicinal alcohol, 
thus bearing out exactly the sentiments which 
I expressed in my Presidential address above 
referred to. Nor do they wish to serve as 
saloon keepers or bar tenders. This sentiment, 
Tam sure, will be generally seconded by all the e 
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increase tremendously the 
_ students and former students with colleges 


best and most ethical pharmacists in the 
country. 

It is evident from the above summary of 
answers and questions, that a little over one- 
half of the physicians of this country really 
and sincerely believe that whisky and brandy 
are medicinal agents of value. A very much 
smaller percentage of physicians ever prescribe 
these remedies. 

It has been only a few years since the real 
nature of the functions of alcohol has been 
understood, based upon indubitable facts 
developed by experimental methods. All the 
old physicians, and that means those who were 
graduated up to ten or fifteen years ago, were 
thoroughly imbued with the idea taught by 
their professors of materia medica and therapeu- 
tics, that whisky was a stimulant; that it was 
useful in cases of shock, of low vitality follow- 
ing a long disease, and especially in such 
diseases as pneumonia and other acute infec- 
tions. It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable to 
find that this opinion is still so prevalent. 

Take the case of snake bite, for instance. 
Probably if you would ask a thousand laymen 
what they would do for snake bite, they would 
say, “Give whisky,” and I am not surprised 
to find that 51 per cent, at least, of the doctors 
of this country would say the same thing. 
Whisky, or any kind of administered alcohol, 
is now known to be a narcotic and a depressant 
and not a stimulant, and yet this knowledge 
has not filtered into the consciousness of more 
than half of the medical profession, much less 
the laity. It is quite human that this condi- 
tion should exist. It is, you might say, ‘‘bred 
in the bone.”’ It has been taught and believed 
by the people at large. It has been adopted 
as a sane doctrine by the medical profession. 
I for one am surprised that the vote in favor of 
whisky as a medicinal agent was not far 
greater. It will take time to redirect this 


feeling, and we mniight as well be patient about 


the matter, just as we will have to learn to be 
obedient to law, which we are not at the present 
time, in so far as prohibition is concerned, at 
least. So we must wait for the gradual change 
in the attitude of the medical profession, which 
is. certain. to come as the facts of science, 
determined by actual experiment, slowly filter 
into the inner consciousness of our people. 


Should Colleges Pay 
Their Own Way? 


(Continued from page 75) 


full cost just as a corporation pays the full cost 
when it lacks cash, namely, give a promissory 
note. In some colleges this might mean that 
every single student would give a promissory 
note for part or all of his tuition. Why not? 

How the student would feel at first is a 
secondary matter. I personally believe that 
he would feel much better than he does now 
and that, where now he takes what he gets 
with little or no gratitude, he would, as a 
self-supporting and self-respecting customer, 
wonder whether he was getting his money’s 
worth. 

This change in attitude on the part of the 
college customer would, I personally believe, 
cooperation of 


in strengthening their work—but that belongs 
to another story. Our interest here fs in 
what would happen to the college treasury 
if, instead of giving away $300 or $500 a 


“year to each of 200 or 10,000 students, it 
_ were to accept 200 or 10,000 promissory 
- notes for amounts ranging from $50 to $1000. 


At the end of the first year not much would 
happen to the college treasury except that it 


could not possibly be any worse off than it is 


today. Any one who could afford to pay as 
much as he is paying now would pay it. 


. -Many who could afford to pay more would 
pay more. 
single college would have available, even in 


The probability is that every 


rs its a trial year, more funds than it has today 











It will take but a minute 
to write for this Catalogs 


HIS little catalog, “Books for Children and Guide for 

Selection,” will show you how to fill your children’s hearts 
wit) delight. For it lists a complete library of books for them. 
Such fine stories they are, in such pretty dress, filled with 
lovable and laughable tales to meet the moods of little tots and 
older boys. and girls. 


World-known writers, with a full understanding of the 
child-heart, have written these books. Famous artists, gifted 
in interpreting the themes, have illustrated them. Into their 
pages interest and delight have been poured—generously. You 
will approve these books. They help develop clean minds and 
good habits. 


The RAND MGNALLY Catalog of Books for Children is the 
Guide for Selection and makes choosing easy and rapid, no 
matter what the age of the child. It is arranged perfectly and 
describes each story so you know at a glance whether it is suited 
to your little one’s understanding. 


Write to us for this little treasure-house of amusing, instruc- 
tive and entertaining books. Have it handy for use when shop- 
ping. It costs you nothing. Books form character in children 
as well as in grown-ups—and a children’s library in the home 
is to be desired. 





Pisices ‘ef CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 


536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, DEPT. 4-F 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send promptly without charge to me your catalog, of “Books for Children and 
Guide for Selection.” 
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Plain ‘Sparkling Gelatine 
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June’s Alaska Surprise 


(Something entirely new) 


N writing these “talks” I have tried not to use superfluous 

adjectives, but for this month’s new dessert it seems there 

is nothing that will quite describe it except to tell you that it 
is the best and most unusual dessert of the season. 


You will find it easy to make and the favorable comments that will 
be made when it is served (either when you are entertaining or as a 
treat for the family), will please you. Its appearance is unique and 
its flavor delicious. Here is the recipe: 


ALASKA SURPRISE 
CHOCOLATE MIXTURE 


1% envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

% cup cold water Few grains salt 

1 quart milk 1 cup sugar 

3 squares unsweetened chocolate 

Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes. Melt chocolate, add sugar: 
Scald milk; add the soaked gelatine and when dissolved, the chocolate 
mixture and salt. Then add flavoring. Turn into melon mold, or 
square bread pan, first dipped in cold water and chill. 


CREAM FILLING 


% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine % cup sugar 

% cup cold water 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

1 pint heavy cream 1 cup scalded milk 
Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes and dissolve in hot milk; then 
add sugar. Set bowl containing mixture in pan of cold water and 
stir until mixture begins to thicken. Add cream, beaten until stiff, 
and flavoring. 


When chocolate mixture is very firm, remove enough of the center 
to make room for the Cream Filling, leaving walls about three-fourths 
inch thick. Fill with the cream mixture and replace chocolate mixture 
over the top. Chill. Fruit may be molded in the cream filling if desired. 

NOTE—Either one of the above recipes may be used as 


a dessert alone. Chocolate ice cream may be used in place 
of the chocolate mixture in which to mold the cream filling. 


FREE 


If you wish other recipes to serve when you entertain, as well as for 
every-day home meals, send for my free booklets “Dainty Desserts” 
and “Food Economy.” Just enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
mention your grocer’s name. 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


, 140 Knox Avenue 





“Wherever a recipe calls for 


gelatine think of KNOX.” 


for general use 
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| make up a total which our colleges can not 








p Lemon Flavor- 
ing. No lemons required. 


Should Colleges Pay ~ 
Their Own Way? 


and, in addition, would have its constituency 
thinking about too per cent of what college 
costs instead of about fractions of what it costs. 

At the end of the second year, a little larger 
total would come in. After five years and ten 
years, think from how many sources small 
amounts would be coming in regularly to 





reasonably hope to approximate by passing 
the hat while rebating tuitions! 

Would this decrease the number of poor 
boys and girls who would go through college? ~ 
On the contrary, it would make it possible, for 
the first time, for a large enough proportion of 
them to go to college. It puts on a business 
basis the matter of obtaining funds for those — 
who can not learn without earning. It con- 
verts what is now a charity into a great, self- 
sustaining, cooperative enterprise. It applies | 
the Morris bank principle to financing ee 
education. 


Is Debt Wise for Students? 


It is true that this proposal would send out 
into the world after college an army of young 
people carrying a debt which must be paid’ 
little by little as they prosper. They have the 
debt now, only instead of being specific as to 
its amount and measurable as to its discharge, 
it is general and sentimental. If there were 
one-tenth as much in the argument for giving ~ 
away tuition, even to those who can not afford 
to pay. for it, as its makers believe, the debt 
of ‘noblesse oblige” would be a far more ~ 
burdening burden than a debt of $500 or $2000. ~ 

It may be that there are considerable num- © 
bers of youths who will hesitate so long about * 
going into debt for what it will cost them to ~ 
pay their own way that they will decide to — 
stay out of college. Personally I believe this’ — 
danger is greatly exaggerated. But when you ~ 
stop to think of it, just what is it that democ-~ 
racy and industry and enlightenment will" 
gain from men and women whose conception” 
of higher education’s worth does not justify ~ 
them in undertaking to pay back, when they 
can afford to, what their education costs? 

One reason why we talk at cross-purposes ~ 
on subjects like this is that we are not thinking © 
of the same individuals. Let us take two or 
three typical cases, camouflaged just enough 
to prevent the identification of the actual — 
men and women concerned. 

There is a southern engineer who has been 
out of college twelve years and is now earning 
$13,000 a year. He never paid a dollar for 
tuition. He got it free from a state where 
his own people never paid a dollar in taxation. 

It took $2400 to give him his technical training. - 
Question: Could he have afforded, during the 
last twelve years, to pay back enough of that 
$2400 so that with the years that are probably | 
ahead of him he could pay it all back without 
depriving society of his best energies? In the 
twelve years he has been out of college, he has 
earned $78,000. Was it worth his while to 
go to college? From his earnings could he 
spare what it cost to prepare himself for such 
earnings? , 

Let us take another case. A northern 
engineer paid no tuition; in fact, he earned his — 
way through college. He worked nights and 
days during college and all summer. Would | 
he have had the heart to use his genius for 
research and invention if he had left corer roe 
withadebt? This particular man has recently 
given his college a $500,000 endowment, ae 
is nearly 250 times what he owed it when he 2 
left. Would he have been able to give his — 
college that sum if he had left owing it $2000? _ 
Would he have wanted to give it ane 
if he had spent twenty years paying off hi 
debt? These two questions are posers. “Wh 
you stop to think of it, however, it seems 
pretty cynical view of gratitude and loy: 
to higher education’ s benefits which 
attribute this man’s financial success 
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pay what his instruction cost. Lest this 
half-million dollars loom too large in the eyes 
of those who cherish the present system, let 
it be remembered that it is but a bagatelle 
compared with what would have been paid 
that college if all its graduates since that man 
left had paid back, or done their comfortable 
best to pay back, what their tuition cost. 

Let us take two other extreme cases that 
seem to clinch the argument for not charging 
all that tuition costs, and particularly for not 
sending young people out of college with debts 
on their shoulders. Let us take a man who has 
never earned enough to feel safe in marrying, 
and let us take a woman student who married a 
proverbially underpaid minister. The mere 
statement of their case makes us all feel—at 
first—that it would be cruel to expect them 
either to pay back in time what their education 
cost or to suffer for inability to pay back. 


The Psychological Effect 


Yet even these extreme cases are by no means 
one-sided. Many a college man has been a 
fumbler if not a failure, because he. did not 
stop to wonder, when going through college, 
.whether it and he were worth what they were 
costing. Many a man has failed to get on his 
feet because of the character weakness which 
kept him from starting to pay back his obli- 
gations for college opportunities. There is 
good reason to believe that there would be 
fewer failures and near-failures financially 
in our college output if the cost of education 
were clearly before college students and their 
colleges. © 

But, for sake of argument, let us admit that 
there will always be some unknown number, 
possibly a considerable number of men and 
women, who wish to go to college, who ought 
to go to college, but who will never feel that 
they are earning enough to pay back their 
tuition costs. In thinking of such men and 
women, let us not forget that many of them 
feel. poorer on ten or twenty thousand dollar 
incomes than they ever felt on thousand dollar 
incomes, The number of college men and 
women who, can not afford to pay a penny a day 
is negligible. Trifling as that seems, it would 
be a considerable income if there were as many 
of these graduates as some believe. It is 
probable that they are very few, and that the 
total income would be small. If, however, 
a penny a day is all they can pay, their satis- 
faction will be great—certainly greater than 
their present feeling that they are contributing 
not even a penny toward their alma mater 
and the cost of higher education. 

In actual life, the stark fact is that there 
is money profit in a college education, and big 
money profit if you take college students and 
graduates as a whole. There is an enormous 
unearned increment in money, just as there is 
an enormous unearned increment in enjoy- 
ment. Just how enormous that increment is 
“we see when we compare what happens to and 
is taken by boys and girls who go to college 

and what happens to and is taken by their 
grammar school and high school friends who 
are unable to go to college. 

___ If at every other turn of life this unearned 
increment is extolled, why should it disappear 

_ when it is proposed to tap it for spreading the 
use of higher education and for putting col- 
leges in a position where they have no excuse 
for underpaying the teachers who make them 
possible? 

A young boy, after finishing high school 
with much credit and little work, meets a 

_ teacher who asks him why he does not go to 
college. He never thought of it before. He 
_ is told about fraternities, baseball, football, 
- college life, and possible big jobs ahead. He 

is even told that study need not worry him, 
that there are plenty of ways of getting by 

_ without overwork. He goes to college, then 
_ changes his college. In all he pays $120 for 

_ four years in a college and a university. In 

spite of himself he has become interested in 

_ graduate work. He finds himself interested 

in what is called social work. He gets a job, 
his first year out of college, at $1200. It 














Bringing You the Distinctive 
Style T ouches of the New Mode— 


OR the moment, it is “sleeves’’ of which the fashion 

cables hum. But whatever it is—apron overskirts, 
elongated side panels, trimmings of appliqué—a/ways 
you find the mode translated in terms of delightful wear~ 
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The BRIDE 


will cook 


like Mother 


—by this perfect method. She will have roast beef beau- 
tifully browned, but juicy and tender; delicious roast 
chicken or leg of lamb; home-made bread, light with 
beautiful brown crust; wonderful apple or cherry pies. It 
is possible for any bride to cook successfully, even with- 
out experience, by this improved Toledo method. 





Cooking authorities say that in most cases the secret of perfect cook- 
ing is through gradually receding temperatures. 


They say, in roasting, the raw meat should first be subjected to high 
temperature which browns it, seals the pores and keeps in the rich 
juices. The temperature should then be reduced, and cooking pro- 
ceed gradually until done. 


But how hot should the starting temperature be? When and how 
much should it be reduced? Is there any method by which the 
housewife can secure these perfect cooking results without guess- 
work, watching or waiting, or further regulation of temperatures? 


The answers to these questions are given in our great book, ‘“The 
Secrets of Perfect Cooking.’ It tells how you—or how even an 
inexperienced cook—can roast, bake, boil, stew all foods perfectly, 
without guessing at cooking temperatures or attempting to regulate 
them. It tells how meat may be started roasting under high tem- 
perature, how as the cooking proceeds the temperature recedes natu- 
rally, gradually, regulating itself automatically. It explains why meat 
roasted by this wonderful method is more tender and better tasting; 
how the flavors of foods are improved. — It tells how to save as 
high as 80% fuel expense, and much of the time you.ordinarily 
spend in the kitchen. This book tells how you can do all this with a 
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which insures perfect cooking at correct temperatures that recede 
automatically without watching or waiting. 


Toledo ldeatl 
me O ‘either FREE “The Secrets of 
one or two cook- ES * 
ing chambers. Perfect Cooking” 
free Hastoniee Gay ll find this th 
inet. ou wi ind this the > 
Bee te eee most interesting book « 
matic steam valve you have everread. It 
andl scribes sane gives the inside tacts on 
thick and durable, | ‘eceding temperatures,the 
secret of perfect cook- 
ing. Oneof thecountry’s 
most famous experts 
covers this subject 
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Should Colleges Pay 
Their Own Way? 


looks good to him. He never had so much 
before. To his utter amazement and in 
response to no ambition on his part, his third 
year he is offered $3000, and his fifth year 
$6000. His sphere widens; his salary is 
doubled. His duties occasion meetings with 
men of affairs. He is offered $25,000 to go 
into private business. At what point in this 
career was it impossible for that young man 
to start paying back what it cost other people 
to give him his opportunity? 

One objection which some readers will see 
to such a plan is that if we once make it a 
proper thing to start paying back free tuition 
at privately supported colleges, the public will 
soon begin to demand that students of state 
universities, state agricultural colleges, and 
municipal universities pay back in cash or in 
promissory notes. Unquestionably there is 
a Close relation between the two. Unquestion- 
ably the beneficiaries of public education are 
just as able to pay back the cost as are the 
beneficiaries of private colleges. Whether 


they are as willing remains to be seen. I. 


believe they are, and I believe that only good 
will result from trying out this proposal with 
the specially favored few who benefit from 
tax-supported higher education. 


Possible Results 
Two results will surely come if we ever make 
such an experiment: (1) there will be no 
longer an excuse for having side by side in the 


same college environment an underpaying ~ 


student and an underpaid faculty body; and 
(2) it will become politically and financially 
possible to give higher education to a vastly 
larger percentage of America’s youth than 


will ever be able, under our present system, — 


to go even to free colleges and technical 
schools. This will be possible because con- 
tributions from the “cooperative pay-it-all- 
back society of college beneficiaries” will make 
it a reasonable proposition that society tax 
itself to advance the funds necessary to main- 
tain at college those who can not pay even 
board and lodging bills with their own capital. 

One final objection to increasing college 
tuitions has resulted from discussion of the 
above proposal with a number of alumni 
societies. It was voiced by the executive 
secretary of one large Eastern university who 
believes strongly that these great private 
institutions should be national in clientele. 
He believes that one of the greatest services 
of Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, Vassar, and similar colleges, wher- 
ever located, will disappear if they are de- 
nationalized. To raise tuition still higher, he 
and many alumni with whom he has talked 
believe would make it impossible for Eastern 


students to go to Western colleges and for. 


Western students to come to Eastern colleges. 
This argument clearly sets over against higher 
education’s need for adequate support the 
nation’s need for nationalized colleges. Do 
you personally think that the value of “nation- 


alized” private colleges and universities justi- 


fies taking the risk that faculties will be under- 
paid and students undercharged? So far as 
objection to pay-as-you-go tuition is due to a 
desire to leave the student free to spend enough 
on transportation from one part of the country 
to another, might it be worth while for a num- 


ber of private colleges to pool their interest 
and to make one general national appeal for 
anationalizing fund? In this way, the country 


Toledo Domestic 
Science Model — 
either one or two 
cooking cham- 
bers. Steel cab- 
inet. Handsome 
enamel! finish. 
Has famous 
Toledo Water 
Seal Top, automatic 
steam valve and 
seamless aluminum 
lining; extra strong 
and durable. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Toledo Fireless Cook Stove, Ideal Aluminum Ware, 
Conservo Steam Cooker, and Ideal Food Conveyor for Institutions. 


thoroughly. This book 
shows you how to use 
cheaper. cuts of meat 
and cook diliciously. It shows you how to 
save 80% of your fuel and much of the 
time spent in your kitchen. It is the most 
interesting and instructive book ever pre- 
pared for housewives; and at your written 
request we will send you acopy F. 
Address Dept. 36, 





from many different states in each institution, — 
plus the benefit of doing away with under- 
paying students and underpaid faculties. — 

A proposal affecting several hundred thou- 
sand men and women and involving several — 
million dollars a year can not be exhaustively 





discuss, and to ask the leaders in private and 
public education to consider. ee 
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could at one time have all the benefit of students. 


treated in a first short statement. It is — 
not too big a question to think about, to © 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 49) 

Mrs. Hale, in my mind, stands for all that 
is finest in American womanhood of intel- 
ligence, culture, and dignity. Her guests to- 
day included all the ladies of the Senate, all 
the ladies of the Maine delegation, and a 
few other close personal friends; so you see 
it was avery large party, and the tables at 
which we sat, gay with bright spring flowers, 
overflowed the big dining-room and extended 
into the entrance halt, above which, on a 
little balcony, a stringed orchestra was play- 
ing. By a curious coincidence, Mrs. White, 
the wife of Representative White of Maine, 
was entertaining to-day, too, at the Congres- 
sional Club, in honor of her mother-in-law and 
Mrs. Frank Briggs, the daughters of the late 
Senator Frye of Maine, and most of Mrs. 
Hale’s guests went on there afterward, so it 
seemed like Maine’s own day at the Capital. 

Besides these parties for Mrs. Coolidge, I 
think I have enjoyed most of all three that 
were a little different from those which we have 
been attending through the winter—perhaps 
because they were a little different. One of 
these was the advance showing of the beautiful 
amaryllis show at the Department of Agri- 
culture, to which Mrs. Wallace, the wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, invited a group of 
women in official life here on the morning 
before the exposition began. There were 
more than a thousand plants shown, ranging 
in color from deep crimson to the new pure 
white bloom named for Mrs. Harding, and 
the history of the development of these many 
exquisite varieties from the few small bulbs 
which were all the Department had to work 
on in the beginning, was a wonderfully inter- 
esting story as the director told it to us. 

Another delightful festivity was the after- 


_ . noon reception which Mrs. Harding gave to the 


' its headquarters. 


~ women writers in Washington who are on the 


“White House list,” taking tea with us in the 
big dining-room and talking with us for over 
an hour in the most friendly and informal way 
imaginable; and the third was one of the 
“Monday Evenings in March” which Miss 
Mabel Boardman gave this year because, as 
she puts it, one of her friends had suggested 
that it was unfortunate that we met in a social 
way only at luncheons and dinners and balls, 
and that after the rush of the season was over, 
a ‘“post-prandial cigar and a prohibition 


~ sandwich,’ enjoyed in pleasant company, 


would be very alluring. They certainly 
proved to be, and there was more than a hint 
of the old French salons, which their brilliant 
hostesses and distinguished guests made so 


justly famous, in the “At Home” to which 


Harry and I “dropped in” quite late one 


evening lately, after going first to a large 


dinner given in honor of the new Postmaster- 


General, Dr. Work. 


To Answer Your Question 


I am sure you would have liked to walk 
eastward across the park with me, to the 
beautiful, historic house which, through a gift 
of its president, Mrs. Belmont, the Woman’s 
National Party has recently acquired as 
It is a spacious, simple 


bees’ building which seems to me an ideal setting 










for an organization non-political in the sense 


_ that it does not put up its own candidates 
at an election, but having for its avowed 
_ purpose the securing of “equality of women 


with men in the United States and in any 


_ international government that shall be estab- 


lished.” It was here, lunching informally 


with Maud Younger, the Legislative Chairman 
of the organization, Inez Haynes Irwin, the 
_ ~well-known writer—both members of the 


‘National Council—and Anita Pollitzer, the 


_ National Secretary, that I secured part of my 
information about the Equal Rights Bill. 
_ The rest of it I obtained by unmercifully ques- 
_ tioning Elsie Hill, the Chairman of the National 
_ Council—who has recently stirred up so much 
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REEN olives-are so. ¢ 

firm, so plump and meaty 

that it’s a delight just to bite 
into them. 


And how the salty, tangy 
flavor does tempt the appetite. 
You really get a craving for 
green olives. And then you 
have to have some. 


They're good for you, too! 
The olive oil in them is health- 
‘ful and nourishing. And green 
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plump. meaty 


(y reen Olives 


yolives are the finest appetizers. 
They put a keen edge on lag- 
ging appetites. 

Dinners served by the most 
famous restaurateurs include 
green olives. They are de- 
licious in salads and sand- 
wiches. Use them as'garnishes. 
Serve them at luncheons and 
dinners. Buy a bottle or two 
today and enjoy them at 
dinner tonight. 
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Serves Better 


“Afternoons, I wheel him out on the veranda 
for a nap—or take him with me into the gar- 
den. Kiddie-Koop takes place of bassinet, car- 
riage and crib. 

“When he wakes, I lower the spring—it takes 
but a moment—and put in the play things. He 
enjoys himself without danger, and I’m re- 
lieved for my work, Kiddie-Koop takes place 
of playpen. 

“When he is ready for his bath, I wheel Kid- 
die-Koop near the fire and let down the side. 
You have no idea what a convenient dressing 
table it makes—and there’s not the slightest 
danger of baby slipping and falling!” 


Bassinet, Crib, Playpen 
Combined 


He is always—asleep or awake—safe from 
insects, animals, accidents, and other dangers 
of the baby days; off germ-covered, cold 
floors; out of mischief. 

Kiddie-Koop gives a complete 24-hours ser- 
vice each day and night—from infancy thru 
crib years—3 nursery necessities for the price 
of a good crib alone. Prices now lower. 


Send today for free Book that tells and shows why 
Kiddie-Koop is indispensable to baby and to you 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 


430 Central Ave. - - Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

discussion because, though a bride of last fall, 

she has declined to take her husband’s name 

or even to be called “Mrs.”—when she came 

recently as guest of honor to a luncheon of the 

Woman’s Press Club at the Café Madrillon, so ~ 

I am sure you will agree that I have learned 

about it as directly and officially as possible, 

and I am only too glad to share what I have 

learned with you. 

For some time the Woman’s Party has been 
working upon a tentative draft for a proposed _ 
twentieth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; and though, even now, the 
exact wording of this has not been definitely 
decided upon, the principle of it is this: 

“Section 1. No political, civil, or legal dis- 
abilities on account of sex, or on account of — 
marriage, unless applying to both sexes, shall 
exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

“Section 2. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 


The Blanket Bill 


During the consideration of this draft, the 
Woman’s Party has also been working in the 
separate states, endeavoring to have intro- 
duced in the legislatures which have been in 
session a “blanket bill” to amend the state 
laws. So you-see that the Equal Rights Bill 
is a two-edged sword, since it is designed to 
affect not only the National Constitution, but — 
those of the states. I think it is important — 
that you should know exactly what this 
blanket bill is, if you are to decide whether 
you approve of it or not, so L.am going to. 
quote it to you in full, exactly as it was: cue 
me by Miss Pollitzer: 

“Section 1. Women shall have the same’ 
rights and privileges under the pe as men 
with respect to 

The exercise of suffrage; 

Holding any office or any position alon the 
government, either state or local or for which’ 
government funds or subsidies are! -used;, and 
with respect to remuneration for service in 
such office or position; 

Eligibility to examination for any putes 
affected by civil service regulations; ~ / 

Jury service; 

Choice of domicile, residence, and name; 

Acquiring, inheriting, controlling, holding 
and conveying property; 

Ownership and control of labor, services 
and earnings within and without the home; 
and power to recover damages for loss of such 
labor, services, and earnings; ; 

Freedom of contract, including becoming a 
party in any capacity to negotiable instruments 
or evidence of indebtedness or — f 
surety or guarantor; 

Becoming parties litigant; “i 

Acting as executors or administrators bn 
estates of descendants; 

Custody and control of children, and control 
of earnings and services of such children; 

Grounds for divorce; / 

Immunities or penalties for sex offenses; 

Quarantine, examination, and trea of 
disease; : 

And in all other respects. 3 

“Section 2. This article shall te construed i 
as abrogating in every respect the Common 
Law disabilities of women. 

“Section 3. This act shall not affect laws: iz 
regulating the employment of women in . 
industry. ; 

“Section 4. All acts and parts of acts in : 
conflict with any of the provisions of this) 
statute are hereby repealed.” seem 

In the states already approached, the leg-. iG 
islatures of Alabama and Maryland have 
defeated the bill; Maine has granted the right 
of jury service to women; Louisiana has passed _ ts 
thirteen points of equal rights legislation; 
and Wisconsin has passed, with the expressed __ 
approval of practically all its high officials, ang. = 
Equal Rights bill of its own largely as a. result 
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of the efforts of the Woman’s Party, which Iam 
also going to quote in full, partly because it 
is regarded as a model for possible future use 
in other states, and partly because, so far, it 
seems to be working out very well in Wisconsin: 

“Section 1. Women shall have the same 
rights and privileges under the law as men in 
the exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, 
choice of residence for voting purposes, jury 
service, holding office, holding and conveying 
property, care and custody of children, and in 
all other respects. The various courts, execu- 
tive and administrative officers shall construe 
the statutes where the masculine gender is 
used to include the feminine gender unless 
such construction will deny to females the 
special protection and privileges which they 
now enjoy for the general welfare. The 
courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall make all necessary rules and provisions 
to carry out the intent and purposes of this 
statute. 

“Section 2. Any woman drawn to serve as a 
juror, upon her request to the presiding judge 
or magistrate, before the commencement of 
the trial or hearing, shall be excused from the 
panel or venire.” 


What the Woman’s Party Thinks 


The reasons why the Woman’s Party are 
seeking changes in legislation are perfectly 
apparent. They sincerely and earnestly desire 
the advancement and welfare of women, and 


‘there is no doubt that, in many states, the 


laws discriminate against women to their 
disadvantage. Some of these laws are, to be 
sure, obsolete, and others are seldom invoked, 
but still they are there, and women undeniably 
suffer as a result of many of them. It is not— 
or at least does not seem to me—a vital issue 
that a woman is prevented by her sex from 
serving on a jury or by her marriage from 
keeping her own name and choosing her 


own domicile—the number who wish to do 
these things must be comparatively small, 


and the number who suffer because they can 
not do them almost non-existent. But that a 
woman should legally have no choice in the 
control of her children, her earnings, and her 
property; that, if she is married, she should 
not have the same freedom in making a will as 
her husband; that she should be punished for 
certain sex offenses for which a man goes 
scot-free—all this is, to say the least, unjust, 
and to say the most, iniquitous—and this is 
the condition in many states. The Woman’s 
Party believes that it has found a remedy for 
these evils in its efforts to reform legislation 
through its blanket amendment, and it is 
upheld in its belief by numerous competent 
legal advisers. 

“But if this zs so,” I can imagine you very 


- naturally asking, ‘‘why is there so much oppo- 


sition to the bill by the League of Women 
Voters, the Consumers League, and other 
organizations which also certainly have the 
welfare of women greatly at heart? They 
must feel that they have a strong case against 
this bill, since they are actually fighting it and 
fighting it hard.” 

They do feel so. And it was for-this reason 
that I went first, after hearing the question as 
presented by the prominent members of the 
Woman’s Party whom I have mentioned, to 
have a long talk with Miss Ethel Smith, the 
Legislative Secretary of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, and then to a meeting of the 
Washington Committee of this League, in 
order that I might understand the reasons for a 
statement which it issued after an all-day 
The League is 
an organization which deals with ‘the prob- 
Jems of women in the labor movement and 
of the working women in the woman move- 
ment” and is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor; so the views of many 


thousands of working women were expressed 
at the conference. 
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I'd Like to Nail This 
Signin Every Nursery 


Mothers—please be regular, Baby’s tiny 
anatomy should keep time like a watch. If 
it is fed at any convenient hour, bathed 
when you feel like it and allowed to sleep or 
wake at irregular intervals, you are bound to 
have a badly disorganized little anatomy to 
care for. 


A baby is so logical. When 
everything is right—food, sleep, 
skin—baby is no more trouble 
than a kitten. But upset the sched- 
ule and everything is all wrong. 


Take such an ordinary thing 
as talcum. You know that Men- 
nen Borated is right, just as your 
Mother and Grandmother ,& 
knew it was right. But sup- ™ 
pose you experiment with a 
very cheap talcum or one with- 
out a properly balanced for- 
mula, or with one too strongly 
scented, or one which doesn’t adhere to the skin. 
Baby’s petal skin will showthe difference very quickly. 

While we are on this matter of skin, I want to tell 
you all over again about wonderful Kora-Konia. I’m 
sorry for any baby whose mother doesn’t know about 
Kora-Konia. It’s the most amazing remedy I have ever 
employed in my years of baby raising. Almost un- 
believable are the results I have observed in cases of 
prickly heat, teething rashes, or inflammation caused by 
damp diapers. 

Kora-Konia is not just another talcum. It isn’t talcum 
at all, but possesses remarkable protective and curative 
virtues. It lays on raw, inflamed flesh a velvety film of 
healing powder which clings for hours, protecting while 
it soothes and heals. Please try it. And do send your 
25 cents at once for my Baby Book (35 cents in 
Canada). I know you will like it and get a lot of help 
from it. Lovingly, BELLE. 


* THE Mennen Company 


‘Newark, AJ. U.S.A. 
© 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 
ee 
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Have you written for 
Aunt Belle’s 


BABY BOOK ? 


It’s the most helpful, 
scientific, comforting little 
book that ever guided a 
young mother through the 
wonderful trials of her first 
baby. 

Thousands and thousands 
of babies are stronger and 
happier and will be more 
useful in the world, more 
successful, just because of 
Aunt Belle’s practical day 
by day advice. Aunt Belle’s 
only ambition is to be the 
world’s greatest mother. 
She wants millions of babies. 

That is why this invalu- 
able book, beautfully print- 
ed, bound in stiff board cov- 
ers, is sold for only 25 cents, 

or 35 cents in Canada. 
Send the coupon for 
your copy. 





The Mennen Company, 
355 Central Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. - 


I enclose 25 cents (Canada, 35 cents) for Aunt Belle’s 


“Working women’”—the statement reads— 
_ “have always fought for equality, political 
and economic, and we shall continue to do so. 
_ But we believe that this should be done by 


Nameges.: . 
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Oh boy! another kind 


of ice-cream tonight | 


Fig Ice Cream 


One and one-half cups 
mashed preserved figs 

One pint milk (or cream) 

One pint whipping cream 

One tablespoon orange 
juice 

Five tablespoons lemon 
juice 


Mix the milk, mashed 
figs, and flavoring. Freeze 
to mush, and add stiffly 
beaten cream. Freeze. 
(Fresh figs may be used 
and with them sugar to 
taste must be added.) 


















ty ICK! Mother wants you i 
“To freeze the ice cream? 

What kind are we going to have?” 

““Guess!’’ 

“Strawberry?” 

“No—we had that night before last.” 

“Is it chocolate? Or maybe it’s that 
wonderful Ginger Ice Cream we had last 
Sunday.” 

“Oh! you'll never guess. This is a 
brand new kind. Mother got it out of 
the Alaska Recipe Book.” 

“You don’t have to tell. Anything we’d 
have is great. Between Mother and me 
and the Alaska—it’ll be some ice cream.” 


THE 


ALASKA 


FREEZER: 


Quick freezing is assured by the double action and 
high, narrow can of the Alaska. The can turns one 
way, the dasher the other, while the open aerating 
spoons on the dasher whip the cream to a perfec- 
tion of smoothness. 


Write for our booklet of choice recipes 

for all kinds of delicious frozen desserts. 
THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass. 
Also makers of the Alaska North Pole All-metal Freezer 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
separate laws, in order that positive gains 
that have been made shall not be lost by 
blanket legislation. We therefore declare our 
opposition to the so-called equal rights legis- 
lation which is being urged in the form of a 
blanket amendment to the federal constitution 
and blanket laws for the various states. We 
distinguish between ‘equal rights’ in theory 
and equal rights in fact, especially as applied 
to industrial conditions and labor laws for _ 
women.” 
It did not taxe me very long to accomplish 
my purpose and find out the reason for this _ 
statement. Although, to be sure, the blanket 
bill contains this clause, ‘This act shall not 
affect laws regulating the employment of 
women in industry,” the definition of ‘“women 
in industry” is such a flexible one that it 
might mean one thing in one state and quite 
another in the next; in addition, this clause, 
being a negative one, would not, according to 
the eminent lawyers whom the Woman’s Trade 
Union League have consulted, affect the affirm- 
ative phrase, “freedom of contract,” with which 
it is directly in conflict. (There are quite as 
many competent lawyers on their side as on 
that of the Woman’s Party, a fact which in 
itself is significant, for as long as there is a 
difference in legal opinion, there will be liti- 
gation, and while a decision is pending, many 
may suffer.) And if women had “freedom of 
contract,” there would be nothing to prevent 
unscrupulous employers from working unor- 
ganized women twelve hours a day, seven days 
in the week, for outrageously low wages; if 
there were no “‘legal discriminations” in regard 
to women, what would become of the laws 
which provide seats for them in shops, fac- 
tories, and elevators; which prohibit them from 
working at night and for a certain length of 
time before and after confinement and from 
doing various other things injurious to both 
themselves and the race? Men do not need 
these “discriminatiéns.” Women do. In 
sweeping away bad laws, there seems to be 
grave danger of sweeping away good ones as 
well. The leveling process may raise some 
standards There are others which it may 
ower. 


ee 


The Leveling Process. Would Apply 
Everywhere : 


This leveling process would not apply to 
women in industry alone, and that is ca the 
League of Women Voters has refused to 
support the Equal Rights bill. Will women ~ 
lose their dower rights in the states where 
they possess them? Will deserting husbands 
be brought back and compelled to support 
their wives, as they are now in some states? 
Indeed, will any husbands be forced to sup- 
port their wives, or will women have to support 
themselves and their children by labor outside 
the home? Will women be subject to con- 
scription in war? Will the Sheppard-Towner 
bill, “For the Promotion of the Welfare and 
Hygiene of Maternity and Infancy” which 
certainly creates an inequality in regard to 
sex—since men do not become mothers—be 
declared invalid? Worst of all, in the attempt 
to make the penalties for prostitution and — 
adultery equal for both sexes, and for this 
reason stating that the “penalties for sex — 
offenses” shall be the same for men and ~ 
women, may we not wipe out the law of the — 
age of consent, and the heavy punishments — . 
for seduction and rape and white-slave trafic _ 














which are now rightly paid by men, and fas. : 
rob wronged and defenseless girls the 
protection which is, alas! all too inad = 


These are only a few of the objections r: 
Since wornen have the ballot alrea 
clause stating that they shall have the 
rights and privileges as men with re 
suffrage seems somewhat superfluou 
the clause “and in all other respects 
undoubtedly meant to cover any ¢ 


equate — 
already? a ca 


lation which might have been overlooked, 
could possibly be used to cover evil legislation. 
The reasons which have made Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, the President of the League of 
Women Voters, feel most strongly that she 
personally can not support the bill are the 
question of litigation and the fact that separate 
and specific laws seem better to her than 
blanket legislation. 

“It’s one of those cases,” she said as we sat 
talking together in her office late this after- 
noon, “when ‘the longest way ’round is the 
shortest way home’—to quote a homely old 
proverb.”” I can not, of course, tell you which 
side is right in this controversy. That you 
must decide for yourself. I can only ask you 
again not to make your decision hastily and 
meanwhile not to condemn the “morals and 
motives” of either party. 

' And now it is getting very late, and I think 
I had better turn my thoughts back again to 
where they were when I started this letter to 
you. The tweed is lavender; the taffeta is 
navy blue; the tulle is pale yellow. Tl put 
them all in my trunk and bring them to show 
you when I come home this summer. 

Always affectionately yours, 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES. 


The Ireland Ireland 
Wants 


(Continued from page 35) 


same sort of great idealism. Suffering and 
tragedy and dreaming of freedom had made 
them big for the moment. They had hoped 
that they might die for the ideal of Ireland. 
And now it had been taken from them—this 
pure idealism—and life was no longer a 
thrilling dream of sacrifice. As I stood there 
- sympathizing as deeply as I could with her, I 
remembered what my friend had told me about 
her as we were walking to the shop. The boy 
she was in love with had been captured in one 
of the skirmishes and sent to prison. He was 
facing a long sentence when the treaty was 
signed, and a general amnesty of all political 
prisoners gave him his freedom. 

He had immediately hurried to Dublin and 
to the little greengrocer shop. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful,” were his first words to 
her. ‘I’m free, and we have peace, and there 
is to be no more trouble.” 

She pushed him away from her and looked 
at him out of eyes that were brimming with 
tears. “I would rather you had rotted in 
prison than to have said that,” she pronounced. 
“T would die before accepting this kind of 

eace—this half freedom.” 

Her heart had been fed too long on dreams 
and ideals to get back to the cold, sober 
realities of life. ‘This tiny grocery store no 
longer was a refuge for hunted boy heroes and 
a hiding-place for young knights—it was only 
a busy, hard spot where she must work hours 
on.end. The baskets of turnips and cabbages 
were no longer magic boxes that held dreams 
and romance and ideals and hand-grenades; 
they were just heavy baskets with common- 
place vegetables that had to be sorted and 
worked over and sold for dirty copper pennies 
to poor old women. 

o she wanted back those magic days when 
she could dream of doing things for ideals. 
She was tired of all this hard, unimaginative 
business of life. She sighed and smiled a wan, 
little, half-heartbroken smile. 

“Do you belong to the Cumann na mBane” 
T asked as we were leaving. 

‘Why, of course I do!” she answered with a 
fine little flare of anger, that I should so much 
as suggest the possibility of a negative answer. 

“Cumann na mBan’—that doesn’t conjure 

up much of a magic picture, even if it is Gaelic, 

nor does the English translation—‘‘Society of 
~ Women”—give much of a thrill in cold print. 

But here in Ireland, with the hot passion of 
liberty and a New Ireland burning brightly, 
~ those three words do mean a great deal. . 
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“You old dear, 


~ J adore your gift!’ 


Uncle adds the crowning touch to the hap- 
piness of his favorite niece, by giving her an 
Artcraft Chest of Holmes & Edwards Silver 
plate on her wedding day. 


The pride of the radiant bride in her new 
possession is unrestrained, for Uncle has 
chosen the exquisite Hostess Pattern. 


Charming in its unusual delicacy, lasting in 
quality and service, Uncle’s gift will certainly 
hold the lifelong admiration of the happy 
couple and their friends, 


In Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears 
Tea Spoons, set of six, $4, 50 


In Super-plate, protected where the wear comes 
Tea Spoons, set of six, $3.75 


At the Better Dealers in Silverware 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO,, Successor 
; Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO, 
of TORONTO, Ltd, 


SI 
HOSTESS PATTERN 


Artcraft Presentation Chest 


im Ulustration 


in rich silver and blue decoration: 
contains 26 piece dinner set. 


In Silver- Inlaid - $ 45.00 
In Super-Plate - $39.00 


She House of 


HOLMES EDWARDS | 


NG 
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KAPOCK 


GUARANTEED 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


for your draperies, furniture, walls 


Colors as bright and cheerful as the flowers of spring, or as 
rich and gorgeous as autumn leaves. Designs, the acme of 
beauty and refinement. Fabrics, the utmost in silky loveliness. 


And yet KAPOCK'’S durability, ““Long-Life Colors’ and double 
width for splitting make it the fabric economical. 


Send your dealer's name and receive copy 
of “KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK’'— 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEOZABBOTT & Go. 
Dept. E. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it?s KAPOCK. Genuine has A 
name or white basting thread on selvage. N 
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THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


You will find in thel front of this issue the announcements of a large 
number of excellent schools and summer camps. 





These schools and camps represent every section of the country. 


Each is endorsed by Good Housekeeping, and is presented to you as _ 
worthy in every way of your confidence and patfonage. 


If you are unable to find in these pages the particular type of school or 
camp you are seeking, or one in the locality you prefer, our School 
Department will be glad to assist you, 


State the type of school or camp desired, locality preferred, age of the 
prospective student or camper, an estimate of the charges you wish to 
pay, etc. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street 1 lh aie New York City 
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are visioning—and there are many d 


The Ireland Ireland 
Wants 


The next day I found the Headquarters of 
the Cumann na mBan in a tiny, busy office 
with two or three young women working over 
files of names and maps and letters. I asked 
for the General Secretary, and a slim, little, 
blue-eyed miss answered that she was the. 
Secretary, and we fell to talking of Ireland and 
the Cumann na mBan and the future. I 
must admit that I rather baited her—dared 
her to speak all the truth. 

“T can’t for the life of me understand why all 
Ireland is not behind the Free State,” I 
suggested. 

“How can any one be for the Free State?” 
she fairly shouted at me. “We've been 
tricked by men we trusted. Our leaders have 
deceived us. The very ones we had the most 
faith in—our biggest heroes like Mick Collins— 
tricked and deceived us. Because we women 
couldn’t actually bear arms, none can hear our 
voice. But we must be heard, because future 
Ireland will hate and despise us if we fail her- 
now. We must fight on until we break every 
hold England has on us. We want Ireland — 
for ourselves—a free Ireland—a real republic. 
It’s terrible the way we have been tricked. 
[ll never believe any man again as long as I 
live—I’ll never believe any man.’ 

Quite as much as the little greengrocer of 
the Dardanelles, this young Irish miss is the 
true personification of the fighting youth of 
the New Ireland. Everywhere about the 
south; I found the same dauntless spirit, the 
same bitter determination, the same youd ; 
folly. 

That is the youth of Irelaild talking—but 
the “black women” of Ireland talk quite the 
same language and with the same fervor and 
determination and dangerous folly.’ I hesi- 
tate to use this term, the “black women,” but. 
here in Ireland it is a term of great’ honor and 
endearment. Some British newspa yerman 
sitting through the long, tedious séssions of 
the Dail Eirean—the Republican Parliament— 
when the Treaty bill was being considered, 
suddenly turned to an American fellow jour- | 
nalist and pointed toward the five women 
members of the Dail, entering the hall in their 
black mourning costumes. Pathan those 
black women,”’ he whispered. 

He had coined a term that was to be gen- 

erally circulated until now it applies to all the 
women of Ireland who lost husbands or sons 
or brothers in the rebellion. With few ex- 
ceptions they are all against the peace and the 
Free State. They have paid the price for an 
Trish Republic, they argue, and = must 
not be cheated out of it now. : 


7A 


It: is difficult for the average American, or for 
the average person of any country of this 
age of iron and steel and motor cars, to under- 
stand that there are still places in this world 
where people cherish ideals uncompren ay 
unbendingly—cherish them as they do 
most precious tenets of their religion. - "And 
these places where ideals still rule are the new- 
old places of the world—old India with her c 
new dream of nationalism—old Korea with her 
fresh vision of independence—old Egypt with as 
her fighting hope of real freedom—old Ireland ae 
with her great burst of determination for hee : 
New Ireland. OTE & 
Time and again I find myself using the ten 
“New Ireland,” and I am wondering if 
made it clear just what magic there is in t 
two words. For the Ireland that the’ drear 















Ireland not to be ruled by any sites tw, ah 

tradition, any past. It is to be 3 
where the test of all things is to be y 
welfare—the most good for the most p I 
_- This one point can not be too 
emphasized: out he all the 


fighting has arisen a spirit that the New Ireland 
that is to come shall be for all the people of 
Ireland. It shall be an Ireland where- the 
working man and the farm laborer and the 
women and all children shall have square 
deals and equal chances. |All southern Ireland 
has been struggling equally for this New Ire- 
land, and they have all won their fair futures. 

I say “all southern Ireland” because little of 
the magic of the New Ireland has penetrated 
to the north. The six Ulster counties, deter- 
mined, medieval, bitter in their religious intol- 
erance, refuse to join the 26 counties of the 
south in the great dream of a free, happy, 
united Ireland. Deep in religious bigotry 
and fear, the Ulster sections revow the old 
shibboleths of hate, so that in place of good 
will and compromise there are murders and 
reprisals and terror—and the south in anger 
and fear strikes back. Murder leads to 
reprisals, and reprisals lead to more murder— 
and so the vicious circle goes on. 

What will happen as a consequence of these 
religious differences no one would dare 
prophesy. At any time a terrible explosion 
of religious hate might bring on a stupid, 
cruel civil war that would undo all the great 
things that have been accomplished and drive 
back the New Ireland into the old position 
of a Seventeenth century Ireland. 


"THEN too, there are internal quarrels within 
the south itself that tax the ability and pa- 
tience of the new Free State government. After 
all, there is such a thing as too much idealism— 
and the south of Ireland is distinctly suffering 
from that at this very moment. Again, no 
one should attempt to prophesy, but it can be 
stated as a fact that these Irish family quarrels 
are not so serious as they seem at a distance. 
With the exception of a comparatively 
small group of extremists, who do not under- 
stand the possibility of -any compromise, the 
_ whole problem of the acceptance of the Free 
State has been a question of expediency— 
whether Ireland can not better carve out the 
new life by accepting the Free State dominion 
status than by continuing a cruel, costly, and 
probably impossible struggle against England. 
There is little question but that the greater 
majority of the people of the south believe this 
and are willing to support the Free State. 
They would consolidate the position won from 
England and make the Free State just that— 
a free state. They would go on with the 
business of nation building and the developing 
of real Irish nationalism. 

It is no small thing, this Irish nationalism. 
It is the real heart and body of the new Ireland. 
At first, I had-considerable difficulty in grasp- 
ing the full meaning of this Irish nationalism. 
I thought of the ordinary conception of the 
word nationalism—a narrow, covetous, semi- 
military nationalism that breeds and fights 
wars, sanctifies imperialism, glorifies empire 
building. Finally, I spoke to the wise and 
wonderful old Irish historian, Mrs. Alice 
Stopford Green, about it. 

“No, you’ve missed what Gaelic nationalism 
means to us,” she patiently explained. ‘You 
see, political nationalism is only one part of it: 
it means Gaelic cultural nationalism. A 
thousand years ago we had a great Gaelic 
civilization here. We had our own beautiful 
literature, our own broad social systems, and 
our own political ideas. We mean to take 
strength and inspiration again from these 
ancient, pure sources of our Gaelic life. We 
mean as well to develop a true Irish nation 
here, built on our own conceptions of right 
and justice and democracy. We would not 
- impose our ideas or demands on any one—we 
only wish to develop our own country in our 
own way.” , 

And this is only one of the dreams for Ire- 
land. Labor is to have its full share in the 
pevaiges of this new country: the terrible 

ind abuses of the past hundreds of years are 
to be corrected, and little by little the men 
who actually till the soil are to own it. The 
_ great grazing estates that occupy the richest 
lands of Ireland are to be immediately forced 





Stietf’s Silver’ 


is superior 


Buy Direct From the Manufacturer 


Stieff Sterling Sil- 
verwareisofonequal- 
ity only—the best. 
It can be purchased 
one piece at a time 
and can always be 
matched. It will not 
show the scratches, 
nicks and marks of 
daily use. Is not cop- 
ied in plated ware. 
Sold by the weight 
and guaranteed for 
a lifetime. 


6 Tea Spoons. . . .$6.00 
6 Medium Knives.17.50 
6 Medium Forks. .16.00 
Bon Bon Spoon. . . 2.25 
Lettuce Fork. ... 2.75 
Rose Pattern. 


Hand-wrought re- 
pousse Tea Sets from 


$350.00 up. 
Rose Pattern. 


Gifts That 


{fe OZ. per dozen. 
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/” Stieff Rose 
Pattern 
Tea Spoons, 
$12.00 
per dozen 
$1-00 
each 
Weight, 8.71 













Rose Pattern 
Butter Knife, 


$2.50  - 
each 


Weight, 1.28 








Stieff 
F Rose Pattern 
Sugar Spoon, 
$2.00 
each 
Weight, 1.10 






Stieff’s Sterling Silverware is invariably chosen for gifts because of 
its greater durability, its permanence of lustre and artistic design. 
Not a luxury but a combination of all that is best in Art and Utility. 
Send your order for one of the above pieces today. Compare it for weight, work- 


manship and price with that offered by your local jeweler. 


Then, if not entirely 


satisfied that Stieff Silver is superior your money will be refunded. 


Pieces sent anywhere on approval with approved references. 


Free Catalog 


Write for our large illustrated catalog and interesting booklet 
telling about “The Progressive Gift Plan.” Address Dept. M. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY, SILVERSMITHS 


17 N. Liberty St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Factory: 311 W. Redwood St. 
Baltimore, Md. 





This Picture FREE 


to any art lover who sends for our new 1922 cata- 
logue of reproductions of paintings by Harrison 
Fisher, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Maxfield Parish and 

many Others. Bright original colors, 
T) 11x14 inches, ready for framing. Splen- 
did gifts. 


Send for New Catalogue 


@ Filled with little pictures--page after page--by 

celebrated artists including all the Cosmopolitan 

cover designs. Many you may.want to order to 

$ frame for home, clubs, schools. Send 15c for post- 

. age and wrapping and get the catalogue together 

= 4 with a big colored print of the picture shown in this 

4 ady. If, after seeing the catalogue, you order’as 

much as $1.00 worth of prints, we will credit this 

15e as part payment on your order. This offer good only while supply 
of catalogues lasts--better mail today. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 


117 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 





CE Rane, 
WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — ‘‘Scien- 
tifically Silent”—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fure 
thing vet attempted for 
G UTIL 
ease of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CQ 
504-D Cunard Bldg.s 

Chicago, I 
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NOVELITE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SPREADS 
Lovely Bedspreads— Light in Weight 























So effective in their novel weaves 
and colorings, always fresh be- 
cause they launder so easily and 
so well. 


And the patterns! Prim stripes 
and daring squares, the new darn- 
ing stitch and cross-stitch designs, 

-all in true, fast colors. Some are 
all white in fancy weave. 


In every desired size, tuck-in or 
cut-out corners, plain or scal- 
loped, bolster covers to match— 
from $3 to $8. 


Write us today for Novelite Style 
Book with fabric samples, naming 
your favorite store. No charge. 





MARGRACE MILLS, Inc., 
JAMES F. WHITE & CO., Inc., 
54 Worth St., New York 

Selling Agents 
















TRADE MARK REG. ; ; 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


% PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, and$1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


The C. S. WELCH CO. Dept. G-H NEW YORK CITY= 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


diet your porch more this 
summer. Aerolux Porch 
Shades will keep out the sun’s 
glare, but let in plenty of 
fresh air from top to bottom. 


Easily hung, substantially made, 
finished in many pleasing colors. 


Writefor the “Book ofPorches”’ 
suggesting ways to increase 
porch use and beauty. 


The Aeroshade Company 
2227 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

















GETTING READY FOR BABY 


Write for booklet by Miss D. 
Munson on proper support dur- 
ing pregnancy. 


Miss Munson is an authority on the 
subject through her Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity training. 





Address 


24 East 55th Street, New York City 
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The Ireland Ireland 
Wants 


to turn some 25 per cent of their acreage into 
plantings, so that the poor farm laborers may 
be employed and a part of the enervating and 
cruel emigration stopped. Then, expanding 
the land laws of the latter part of the Nine- 
teenth century, the estates will be slowly 
broken up and turned over to the tenants to 
be paid for in long-term instalments. 

Old and worn social and economic systems 
are to be brought to the bar and weighed on 
correct scales—and if they prove lacking, they 
will be discarded without regard for the tra- 
ditions of the past or fear of the possibilities 
of the future. Already one hears the words, 
“cooperative commonwealth,” freely and 
fearlessly used about Ireland. And _ before 
one’s very eyes the idea of cooperative build- 
ing guilds, cooperative creameries, stores, and 
general businesses can be seen taking hold of 
the public consciousness. 

“The first and most important thing of all 
for the future Ireland is education,” Countess 
Markievitz said tome. ‘We must break down 
the old idea of class education, based on com- 
petition in scholarship as well as everything 
else, and substitute the idea of cooperation. 
I mean by this that we must do away with 
this intense competition that a child is taught 
from the first day in school. Instead of 
that we must teach our children to help one 
another, and to go ahead all together co- 
operatively. 

“Once we have planted deep the seeds of 
cooperation, then the roughest parts of the 
road toward a great cooperative civilization 
will have been passed over. And we will 
plant the seeds in the future schools in Ireland. 
All children shall go to the same schools and 
be taught the same courses. After a certain 
number of years none who has not attended 
one of these schools shall be permitted to hold 
office. In a generation we shall have our 
people won to the full cooperative idea. 
And we will make a happy Ireland out of this 
little country.” 


THATS a part of the New Ireland I’ve been 

talking about—just a small part of it. It 
has dozens of other faces and sides and angles. 
For one thing there is to be a new woman in it. 
She is to take her place fully and completely 
alongside of man—not only politically, but in 
every sense. The Free State constitution 
gives her full franchise at twenty-one under 
the same conditions as her brothers—although 
in the British Isles women under thirty can 
not vote. 

But the position of woman in Ireland is 
something far deeper that merely constitu- 
tional rights—it is a position they have won 
and paid for by their loyalty and their bravery 
and their idealism. The result is to be some- 
thing very new and very fine. Ireland is not 
going to be afraid to shatter traditions and 
discard old ideas of government and education 
and social organization and trade them for 
fresh new ones. Family quarrels, internal dis- 
sensions, different conceptions of ideals, and 
the deep religious differences of the north and 
south make it plain that there will be heavy 
seas ahead before Ireland reaches quiet waters, 
but she will reach them because her heart is 
right. It is a young heart beating bravely. 
Who would change it? Who would ask the 
youth of Ireland and the fighting dreamers of 
Ireland to put away their ideals and their 
hopes and their visions and settle down to all 
the enervating humdrum of the common 
world? Their discontent is a divine discontent. 
The world moves ahead only through this 


_ discontent, and one should not fear it, because 


there are more than enough anchors of tradi- 
tion and the past to hold back any ship that 
sails away, no matter how gallantly, for new 
islands of hope. 
counts. And it is a wonderful heart this 
youthful Ireland has. : " 


After all, it is the heart that — 


. The Tale of Triona 


(Continued from page 65) 


evening is the Rowington dinner-party,” Olivia 
reminded him. 

He confounded Rowington and his dinner- 
party. Why not send a telegram saying he 
was down with small-pox? He hated literary 
dinner-parties. Why should he make an ass 
of himself in a lion’s skin—just to gratify the 
vanity of a publisher? 

Olivia administered the required corrective. 
“Tsn’t it rather a case of the lion putting on an 
ass’s skin, my dear? Of course we must go.” 

He laughed. “I suppose we must. Anyway, 
we'll start the day after. I'll see about the 
car in the morning.” 

He went out immediately after breakfast 
and in a couple of hours returned radiant. He 
was in luck, having found the high-powered 
two-seater of his dreams. He overwhelmed 
her with enthusiastic technicalities. 

“You beloved infant!’’ said Olivia. 

But before they could set out in this chariot 
of force and speed, something happened. It 
happened at the dinner-party, given by Row- 
ington, the active partner in the great publishing 
house, in honor of their twice-proved successful 
author. 


THE Rowingtons lived in a mansion at the 
southern end of Portland Place. On en- 
tering, Triona had the same sense of luxurious 
comfortas when he had interviewed him,on that 
far-off day in Decies Street, when his advancing 
foot stepped so softly on the thick Turkey car- 
pet. A man servant relieved him of his coat 
and hat; a maid took Olivia for an instant intoa 
side room whence she reappeared bare-necked, 
bare-armed, garbed, as her husband whispered, 
in cobweb swept from heaven’s rafters. A 
man servant at the top of the stairs announced 
them. ‘ 
Mrs. Rowington, thin, angular, pince-nez’ed, 
and Rowington, middle-aged, regarding the 
world benevolently through gold spectacles, 
received them and made the necessary intro- 
duction to those already present. There was 
a judge of the high court, a well-known novelist, 
a beautiful and gracious woman whom Olivia, 
with a little catch of the heart, recognized as 
the Lady Aintree who had addressed a passing 
word of apology to her in the outgoing theater 
crush in the first week of her emancipation. 
She envied Alexis who stood in talk with her. 
She found herself talking to a Colonel 
Onslow, an authority on Kurdistan, said her 
hostess, who was anxious to meet her husband. 
She glanced around, her instinctive habit, to 
place Alexis. He had been torn from Lady 
Aintree and was standing just behind her by 
the chimney-piece in conversation with a 
couple of men. His eyes caught the message 
of love in hers and telegraphed back again. 
He no longer confounded Rowington. The 
central figure of this distinguished gathering, 
he glowed with the divine fire of success. He 
was talking to two elderly men on Russian 
folk literature. On that he was an authority. 
He knew the inner poignancy of every song, 
the bitter humor of every tale. Speaking 
sober truth about Russia, he forgot that he had 
_ ever lied. 
Suddenly, into the little, open space about 

the hearth, emerged from the throng a brisk, 
wiry man with a keen, clean-shaven, weather- 
_ beaten face, who, on catching sight of Triona, 
paused for a startled second and then darted 
up to him with outstretched hand; and Triona, 
_ taken off his guard, made an eager step to meet 


him, 


If, for two days, you have faced death alone 
_ with a man who has given every proof of 
indomitable courage and cheerfulness, your 
heart has an abominable way of leaping when 
suddenly, after many months, you are brought 
with him face to face. 

“You are Briggs! I knew I was right. Fancy 


_. Triona’s cheeks burned hot. Thé buried 
- mame seemed to be shrieked to the listening 
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The Tale of Triona 


universe. At any rate Olivia heard, and in- 
stinctively she drifted from the side of Colonel 
Onslow toward Alexis. 

“Tt’s a far crv from Russia,” he said. 

“Yes, and a far cry from the lower deck of 
an armored car,” laughed the other. “Well, 
I am glad to see you. God knows what has 
happened to the rest of us. I’ve been one of 
the lucky ones. Got a ship soon afterward. 
Retired now. Farming. Living on three pigs » 
and a bee. And you,”—he clapped him on 
the shoulder—‘“‘you look flourishing. I used to 
have an idea there was something behind you.” 

It was then that Triona became conscious 
of Olivia at his elbow. He put on a bold face 
and laughed in his careless way. “I have my 
wife behind me. My dear—this is Captain 
Wedderburn. We met in Russia.” 

“We did more than meet, by George!” cried 
Wedderburn breezily. ‘We were months 
together in the Column—” 


“WHAT Column?” asked Olivia, puzzled. 

“The Armored Car Column. I forget 
what the humor of war rated him as. Able 
Seaman, I think. I was Lieutenant then. It 
was a picnic, I assure you. And there were 
the days—he and I alone together—I’ll never 
forget ’em. We got cut off—but he has told 
you all about it.” 

SENT O ee 

“My dear Mrs. Briggs—” 

“Pardon me,” Alexis interrupted hastily. 
“But that’s not my name. It was literally a 
nom de guerre. My real name is Triona.” 

“Fhe”? Wedderburn put his hands on his 
narrow hips and stared at him. ‘The famous 
chap I was asked to meet tonight? Mrs. 
Triona, your husband is a wonderful fellow. 
The months that were the most exciting in my 
life, anyhow, he hasn’t thought it worth while 
mentioning in his book. And yet—” his keen 
eyes swept like searchlights over the other’s 
face—“you were knocked out. Iremember the 
day. And you must have been a long time in 
hospital. How the deuce did you manage to 
work everything in?” 

“I was only scratched,” said Triona. “A 
week or two afterward I was back in the 
Russian service.” 

“T see,” said Wedderburn with unexpected 
frostiness. 

He turned to greet a woman of his acquain- 
tance standing near, and husband and wife 
were left for a few seconds alone. 

“You never told me anything about serving 
with the British forces.” 

“Tt was just an interlude,” said he. 

The hostess came up and maneuvered them 
apart. Dinner was announced. The com- 
pany swept downstairs. Olivia sat between 
her host and Colonel Onslow, Lady Aintree 
opposite, and next her, Captain Wedderburn. 
For the first time in her married life Olivia - 
suffered vague disquiet as to her husband’s 
antecedents. The rugged-faced, bright-eyed 
man on the other side of the table seemed to 
hold the key to a phase of his life which she 
had never heard. She wished he were seated 
elsewhere, out of sight. It was with a con- 
scious effort that she brought herself to listen 
intelligently to her host, who was describing 
his first meeting with the now famous Alexis 
Triona, then valiantly driving hireling motor- 
cars under the sobriquet of John Briggs. She 
felt a touch of ice at her heart. For the 
second time that night she had heard the un-" 
familiar name. Alexis had told her, it is true, 
of his early struggles in London while writing 
“Through Blood and Snow,” but of John 
Briggs he had breathed no word. 

The talk drifted into other channels until — 
she turned to her neighbor, Colonel Onslow, ; 
who after a while said pleasantly: , 

“Ym looking for an opportunity of a chat 
with your husband, Mrs. Triona. From his 
book, he seems to have covered a great deal 
of my ground—and it must have been about 
the same time. It’s strange I never came 
across him.” Ss 


“J don’t think so,” she replied. ‘‘His secret 
service work rather depended on his aveidance 
of other European agents.” 

Colonel Onslow yielded laughingly to the 
argument. Of course, that was quite under- 
standable. Every man had his own methods. 
No game in the world had more elastic rulés. 

“On the other hand I knew a Russian on 
exactly the same lay as your husband, a fellow 
called Krilov—a fine chap—I ran into him 
several times—-who was rather keen on taking 
me into his confidence. And one or two of the 
things he told me were so identical with your 
husband’s experiences, that it seems they must 
have hunted in couples.” 

“Oh no, he was on his own, I assure you,” 
said Olivia. 

“Anyhow, I’m keen to meet him,” said 
Onslow, unaware of the growing fear behind 
the girl’s dark eyes. “I only came home a 
month ago. Somebody gave me the book. 
When I read it, I went to my friend Rowington 
and asked about Alexis Triona. That’s how 
I’m here.” 

Presently, noticing her air of constraint, he 
said apologetically, “You must be fed up with 
all this ancient history.. A wanderer like 
myself is apt to forget that the world is sup- 
posed to be at peace and is even rather bored 
with making good the damage of war.” 

Olivia answered as well as she could, and 
for the rest of the interminable meal strove to 
exhibit her usual gay interest in the talk 
around. 

But her heart was heavy with she knew not 
what forebodings. She could not. see Alexis, 
who was seated on the same side and at the 
other end of the long table. She felt as though 
the benevolent, gold-spectacled man had de- 
liberately convened an assembly of Alexis’s 
enemies. It was a blessed relief when the 
ladies rose and left the men, but in the drawing- 
room, although she was talking to Lady 
Aintree, most winningly gracious of women, 
_her glance continuously sought the door by 

which the men would enter. And when they 
came in, his glance, for the first time in their 
married life, did not seek or meet hers. She 
scanned his face anxiously. It was pale and 
drawn, she thought, and into his eyes had 
crept the haggard, furtive look of a year ago, 
which happiness, she thought, had dispelled 
forever. He did not come near her; nor did 
Wedderburn and Onslow; nor did the two 
latter talk to him; he was swallowed up in a 
little group at the further end of the room. 
Meanwhile the most up-to-date thing in 
bishops sank smilingly into a chair by her side, 
and ridden by some ironical Imp of the In- 
apposite, described to her a visit, in the years 
past, to the Castle of Schobbe in Hanover, 
where dwelt the Baron von Munchausen, the 
lineal descendant of the famous liar. 

Olivia, with nerves on edge, welcomed tne 
matronly swoop of Mrs. Rowington. 
_ “My dear Bishop, I want to introduce 
you—” 

He rose, made a courtly bow to Olivia. 

“V’ll read your lordship’s next book of travel 
with great interest,’’ she said. 


AS the home-bound taxi drove off, 
“Thank goodness that’s over,” 
Triona. 
_ She echoed with a sigh, “Yes, thank good- 
ness.” 
~ “All the bores of the earth.” 

“Did you have a talk with Colonel Onslow?” 

she asked. 

“The biggest of the lot. I’m sick to death 
of the Caucasus,’ he added with unusual 
_ irritation. “I wish I had never been near it. 

_ I hate these specially selected dinner parties 
of people you don’t want to meet and will 
never meet again.” He took her hand, which 
was limp and unresponsive. ‘Did you have 
a rotten time, too?” 

_ “J wish we hadn’t gone,” she replied, with- 

_ drawing her hand under the pretext of pulling 


said 


her cloak closer round her shoulders. 


_ He rolled and lit a cigarette and smoked 
-— gloomily. At last he said with some im- 
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The Tale of Triona 


patience: ‘Of course I didn’t mention the 
little episode with the British Force. It would 
have been out of the picture. Besides, nothing 
very much happened. It was a stupid thing 
to do—I had no right. That’s why I took an 
assumed name—John Briggs.” 
“And you used it when you landed in 
5 England. Mr. Rowington told me.” 
: : b “Of course, dear. Alexis Triona, chauffeur, 
That’s why particular mothers choose Randolph Cuties. They’re I weuld have been absurd, wouldn’t it?” He 
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THE ring in his voice consoled her. He 

drew her close to him, and they spoke 
little till they reached their house. There, in 
the dining-room, he poured out a stiff whiskey 
and soda and drank it off at a gulp. 

She uttered a startled “My dear!” at the 
unusual breach of abstemious habit. 

“T’m dog-tired,” said he, “and I’ve things to 
do before I go to bed. Don’t wait for me.” 

“What things?” 

“Tonight has given me an idea for a story. 
I must get it, dear, and put it down; otherwise 
—you know—I shan’t sleep.” 

She protested. His brain would be fresher 
in the morning. Such untimely artistic 
accouchement had indeed happened several 
times before and, unless given its natural 
chances, had occasioned a night of sleepless 
unrest; but never before had there been this 
haggardness in his face and eyes. Again the 
doubts assailed her. Something that evening 
had occurred to throw him off his balance. 

“Tf anything’s worrying you, dear, do tell 
me,” she urged, her clasp on the lapels of his 
dress-coat and her eyes searching his. 

He took her wrists, kissed her, and laughed, 
as she thought, uneasily. Worries? He 
hadn’t an anxiety in the world. But this 
idea—it was the germ of something big. He 
must tackle it then and there. Led, his arm 
around her body, to the door, she allowed 
herself to be convinced. 

“TDon’t be too long.” . 

“And you go to sleep. You must be tired.” 

Left alone Triona poured himself out 
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all knowledge of Krilov. It had been the | 


___ essence of the old Russian régime that secret 
agents should have no acquaintance one with 
another. It was a common thing for two men, 


unsuspectingly, to be employed on an identical 
. mission. The old Imperial service depended 
on this system of checks. If the missions 
were identical, the various incidents were 
bound to be similar. He had defended his 
position with every sophistical argument his 
alert brain could devise. He threw, as red 
herrings across the track, the names of obscure 
chieftains known to Colonel Onslow, whom he 
had not mentioned in his book; described 
them—one long-nosed, foxy, pitted with 
small-pox; another obese and oily; to Colonel 
‘Onslow’s mind irrefutable evidence of his 
acquaintance with the country. But as to 
narrated incidents he had seen puzzled in- 
credulity behind the Colonel’s eyes and had 
felt his semi-accusing coldness of manner 
when their conversation came to an end. 

He replenished a dying fire and sat down 
in an arm chair, the despatch case by his side, 
: the book in his hands—the little, shabby 
| black book that had been his Bible, his mascot, 

the fount of all his fortunes. His fingers 
shook with fear as he turned over the familiar 
pages. The dead man had come to life and 
terrifyingly claimed his own. The room was 
very still. The creak of a piece of furniture 
caused him to swing around with a start, as 
though apprehensive of Krilov’s ghostly 
presence. He must burn the book, the 
material evidence of his fraud. But the fire 
was sulky. He must wait for the blaze, so 
that there could be no doubt of the book’s 
destruction. Meanwhile his nerves were 
playing him insane tricks. His ordeal had 
shaken him. He sought the steadying effect 
of another whisky. _ 

He leaned back in his chair. It had been 
an accursed evening. Once moré-he had had 
to lie to Olivia, and this time she appeared 
to be struggling with uncertainty. There 
had been an unprecedented aloofness in her 
attitude. Yes. He spoke the words aloud, 
“an unprecedented aloofness,” at first with 
strange unsuccess and then with solemn 
deliberation, and his voice sounded strange in 
his ears. If she suspected. But no, she could 
not suspect. His head grew heavy, his 
thoughts confused. The fire was taking a 
devil of a time to burn up. Still, he was 
beginning to see his way more clearly. The 
whisky was a wonderful help to accurate 
thinking. What an ass he had been not to 
recognize the fact before! Besides, the roof of 
his mouth was parched with thirst. 

The diabolical notebook had to be destroyed, 
but first there must be flame in the grate. 
That little, red glow would do the trick. It 
was only a question of patience. 

“Just a matter of patience, old man,” said 


he. 
ae COUPLE of hours afterward, Olivia, in 
* nightdress and wrapper, entered the 
room. The fire had gone out under its too 
heavy load of coal. Before it sprawled Alexis 
asleep. On the small table beside him stood 
the whisky decanter, whose depleted contents 
caused Olivia to start with a gasp of dismay. 
‘His drunken sleep became obvious. She 
made an instinctive, vain effort to arouse him. 
But the first pang of horror was lost in agonized 
search for the reason of this amazing debauch. 
- -He, the most temperate of men, by choice 
practically a drinker of water, to have done 
this! Could the reason lie in the events of the 
evening which had kept her staringly awake? 
= She cowered under the new storm of doubt. 
_*- On the floor lay open a little, dirty-paged 
book which must have fallen from his hand. 
She picked it up, glanced through it, could 
__. make nothing of it, for it was all in tiny 
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___ Russian script. The horrible relation between 
i _ this derelict book and the almost emptied 


sky decanter occurred to her over-sensitive 
n. Then came suddenly the memory of a 
| argument of months ago at the Point 
justification of the plagiarist. Further, 
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The Tale of Triona 


his putting of a hypothetical case—the finding, 
on the body of a dead man, of a notebook with 
leaves of the thinnest paper . . . She held in 
her hand such a notebook. It dropped from 
her nerveless fingers. Suddenly she sprang 
with a low cry to her husband and shook him 
by the shoulders. 

“Alexis. Alexis. 
sake.” 

But the unaccustomed drug of the alcohol 
held him in stupor. 

She tried again, wildly. “Alexis, wake up 
and tell me what I think isn’t true.” 

At last she realized that he would lie there 
until the effect of the whisky had worn off. 
Mechanically she put a cushion behind his 
head and adjusted his limbs to a position of 
comfort. Mechanically, too, she put the 
stopper in the decanter and replaced the siphon 
on the silver tray and with her scrap of a 
handkerchief tried to remove the ring which 
the wet siphon bottle had made on the table. 
Then she looked hopelessly round the other- 
wise undisturbed and beloved room. What 
could be done until Alexis should awaken? 

She would go to bed. Perhaps she might 
sleep. She felt as though she had been beaten 
from head to foot. 

The despatch box lay open on the hearth- 
rug, the key in the lock. Its secrecy had 
hitherto been a jest with her. She had sworn 
it contained locks of hair of Bluebeard victims. 
He had given out a legend of secret service 
documents of vast importance. Now it was 


Wake up. For God’s 


| obvious that, at any rate, it was the repository 


of the little black book. 

She hesitated on the threshold. Her in 
stinct of order forbade her to leave the des- 
patch box open and the book trailing about the 
floor. She would lock the book up in it and 
put the key in one of Alexis’s pockets. But 
when, having picked up the small leather box 
and carried it to the desk, she prepared to do 
this, a name written on a common piece of 
paper half in print—an official form—stared 
brutally at her. And there were others 
underneath. And reading them she learned 
the complete official history of John Briggs, 
Able Seaman, from the time of his joining the 
Armored Column in Russia to his discharge 
after his mine-sweeper had been torpedoed in 
the North Sea. 

Olivia, her dark hair falling about the 
shoulders of her heliotrope wrap, sat in her 
husband’s writing chair, staring at him with 
tragic eyes as he slept, his brown hair carelessly 
sweeping his pale brow, and kept a ghastly 
vigil. 


XVI 


LAISE OLIFANT sat over his work in 
the room which once, for want of a better 
name, the late Mr. Gale called his study, but 
it was a room transformed to studious use. 
The stuffed trout and the large scale map of 
the neighborhood had been replaced by cases 
of geological specimens and bookshelves filled 
with a specialist’s library. The knee-hole 
writing desk, with its cigarette-burned edge, 
had joined the rest of the old lares and penates 
in honorable storage, and a long refectory- 
table, drawn across the window overlooking 
the garden, and piled with papers, microscopes, 
and other apparatus, reigned in its stead. 
Olifant loved the room’s pleasant austerity. 
It symbolized himself, his aims, and his life’s 
limitations. A fire burned in the grate, for 
it was a cold, raw morning, and outside, 
miserable rain defaced the April day. 

He smoked a pipe as he corrected proofs, so 
absorbed in the minute and half-mechanical 
task that he did not hear the door open and th 
quiet entrance of a maid. 

“Mr. Triona, sir.” 

The words cut through the silence, so that 
he started and swung round in his chair: “Mr. 
Triona?”’ 

“Show him in here.”’ 

The maid retired. Olifant rose and stood 
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before the fire with a puzzled expression on his 
face. Triona in Medlow at ten o’clock in the 
morning? Something serious must have 
brought a man, unannounced, from London 
to Shropshire. His thoughts flew to Olivia. 

A moment later the dishevelled spectre of 
Triona burst into the room and closed the 
door behind him. His coat was wet with 
rain, his boots and trouser hems muddy. His 
eyes stared out of a drawn, unshaven face. 

“Thank God, I’ve found you. During the 
journey I had a sickening dread lest you might 
be away.” 

“But how did you manage to get here at 
this hour?” asked Olifant, for Medlow is far 
from London and trains are few. “You must 
have arrived last night. Why the deuce 
didn’t you come to me?” 

“T got to Worcester by the last train and 
put up for the night and came on first thing 
this morning,” replied Triona impatiently. 


“YOUVE walked from the station. You’re 

wet through. Let me get you a jacket.”’ 

pees moved to the bell, but Triona arrested 
im. 

“No—no. I’m taking the next train back 
to London. Don’t talk of jackets and foolery. 
T’ve left Olivia.” 

Olifant made a stride, almost menacing, 
toward him, the instinctive gesture of his one 
arm curiously contrasting with the stillness 
of the pinned sleeve of the other. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say,’”’ cried Triona. 
Olivia. I’ve left her forever. 
myself out of her life.” 

“You're mad. Olivia—”’ 

Triona put up a checking hand. “Oh, no, 
not Olivia.” He laughed bitterly at the in- 
dignant advocacy in Olifant’s tone. ‘‘Olivia’s 
there—where she always has been—among the 
stars. It’s I who have fallen. Good God! 
like Lucifer. It’s I that crawl.” He caught 
an accusing question in the other’s hardening 
eyes. “It isn’t what you might naturally 
think. There’s not the ghost of another 
woman. There never has been—never shall 
be. It’s my only clean record. And I love 
her—my God! My soul’s in hell, aching and 
burning and shrieking for her. I shall live in 
hell for the rest of my life.” 

Olifant turned and, wheeling round his 
writing chair, sat down and pointed to an arm- 
chair by the fire. “Sit down and tell me 
quietly what is the matter.” 

But Triona waved aside the invitation and 
remained standing. ‘“‘The matter is that I’m 
an imposter and a liar, and Olivia has found it 
out. Listen. Don’t ask questions until I’ve 
done. I’m here for Olivia’s sake. You’re 
the only creature in the world who can under- 
stand—the only one who can help her through. 
And she couldn’t tell you. Her pride wouldn’t 
let her. And if it did, the ordeal for her! 
You'll be able to go to her now and say, ‘I 
know everything’.” 

Olifant again looked searchingly at the pale 
and haggard-eyed young man, his brown hair 
unkempt and falling across his broad forehead, 
his lips twitching nervously, and the elder 
man’s glance turned to one of pitying kindness. 
He rose, laid his hand on the lapel of the wet 
coat. 

“You'll take this off at any rate. There— 
we'll hang it over the fender seat to dry. Sit 
beside it and dry your legs. It’s no good 
catching your death of cold.” 

Triona submitted to the friendly authority 
and sat in his shirt-sleeves on the fender stool 
before the blaze. Olifant, aware of the 
sedative value of the anticlimax, smiled and 
offered refreshments. Tea—coffee—a drop 
of something to keep out the cold. 

Triona suddenly glanced at him. “T’'ll 
never touch alcohol again as long as I live.” 

A cigarette then? Olifant handed the box, 
held a match. Triona smoked. Olifant re-lit 
his pipe and leaned back in his chair. 

“Now let us have the plain, unvarnished 
tale.” 

They smoked many cigarettes and many 


“T’ve left 
I’m cutting 
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The Tale of Triona 


pipes during the telling of the amazing story. 
As his life had unfolded itself in the grimness 
of the little Newcastle kitchen, so he recounted 
it to Olifant. In his passionate, final grip on 
truth, which for the last few months of his 
awakening had proved so elusive, he tried to 
lay bare the vain secret of every folly and the 
root of every lie. 

Plain, unvarnished tale, it was not in the 
man’s nature to give. Even in his agony of 
avowal he must be dramatic, must seize on the 
picturesque. Now he sat on the narrow, 
leather-covered fender seat, hunched up, his 
eyes ablaze, narrating the common actualities 
of his life, and now he strode about the room 
with great gestures, picturing vividly the con- 
flicting emotions of his soul. First he sketched 
—so it seemed to the temperamentally remote 
Olifant—in broad outlines of flame, his true 
career. Then, in strokes like red-hot wire, he 
filled in startling details. The grizzled head 
and sharp-cut features of the naked body of the 
dead man Krilov in the ditch—the cold, gray 
waste around—the finding of the odds and ends, 
the glint of the pocket compass behind a few 
spikes of grass, the false teeth—the. little 
black book, the thing of sortilege, of necro- 
mantic influence . . . the spell of the book in 
the night watches in the North Sea, its obses- 
sion; his pixy-led infatuation which made him 
cast aside the slough of John Briggs and sun 
himself in the summer of the world as the 
dragon-fly, Alexis Triona. In swift lines, too, 
of a will-o’-the-wisp’s flight, he revealed the 
course of his love. Then unconsciously before 
the concentrated gaze of the other man, he 
dropped a baffling gauze curtain, as on a 
stage, through which his motives and his 
actions appeared uncertain and unreal. 


LIFANT had listened in astounded silence. 

His first instinct was one of indignation. 
He had been unforgivably deceived by this 
extorter of friendship under false pretences. 
The fellow’s mendacity, bewildering in its 
amplitude, would have set hell agape; he 
shivered at the cold craft of his imposture; 
besides he was a ghoul, a stripper of the dead. 
He lost the man he had loved in a.new and in- 
comprehensible monster. But as Triona went 
on, he gradually fell under the spell of his 
passionate remorse and found himself seiting 
the human against the monstrous and wonder- 
ing which way the balance would turn. And 
then he became suddenly aware of the im- 
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poster’s real and splendid achievements, and 
he stood in pitiful amaze at the futility of the 
unnecessary fraud. 

“But why, in God’s name? Why?” he 
cried, staring through the baffling curtain. 
“A man of genius, you would have held your 
own without all this.” 

“T could have done nothing without the 
help of that little black book. Don’t you see 
how the necromancy of the thing gripped me— 
how it has got its diabolical revenge? I told 
you not to ask me questions,” Triona burst out 
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Triona threw out his hands helplessly. He mw 7 device consists of a simple but wonderful =~ 


did not know. Again he pleaded the unseen Combination of Bae ae Tables, 


power that had driven him. When he had } at practically the cost of a baby bath tub alone. Stands 
tried to resist, it was too late. “And now | im Jarge bath tub or on floor of any room. Mothermay 


‘ either sit or stand. Leading storeseverywhere. Sendfor 
you think me a fool and a knave.” booklet and learn how to cut the bath-time taskin half, — 
“T think you’re a fool,” said Olifant. 
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EBA MOLEC, 


DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT 
270 WEDDING RINGS 


Mayr be selected from this Lstablishiment 
with everr assurance of complete satistactian 


THe Driamonp Book 
and special photographs - 
Mailed upon reguest 


THe Ger Book 1922 


contains hundreds of illustrations 


of exclusive and drstinctive articles 
for the horme and for Gifts - 


Jewels -Watches-Clocks-China-: 


Glass - Silverware exe Novelties 


The Gi Book will be2mnailed to ony part of the world 


WEDDING @?¢ANNIVERSARY 
INVITATIONS 


Anniversary-Keception Dinner Dance Bridge 
and Debut Invitations-Tea and Dinner Cards- 
Stationery - es approved dr Society Sr all 
Socal Functions - Samples Marled- 
Kindly mention which of the above is desired 





Charming 
CURTAINS 


of muslin, 
priced low 


Brides of this or past 
seasons will find Van- 
itie Curtains attrac: 
tive. Maude of high grade crossbar-checked 
Swiss muslin, which launders well, Hand- 
kerchief hemstitched, Not commonly 
found in stores. 
pepetrched oe Pubiaian. 2%) yards 
, e- Da a 
ong, (this allows for tie-bac ) 9 $2.39 
with val- 


er only 
emstitched Dutch Curtains, 
ance, 2% yards long, ready to Hane: $1 29 
apair only. 
Hemstitched Sash “Curtains, 36 inches 
long, full width, ready to hang, a 79¢ 
air only. 
anitie Tea Aprons—a ‘dainty “shower” 
ift—set of Sea in a rae $1 75 
Beat . 
Orders filled prom me: 
We pay postage. Sam- 
ples sent on receipt of 4e, 
postage. 


The 
VANITIE Company 
724 Westminator Stroot 
Providence, R. I. 


TRUSS-LOOP METAL LATH 


Makes Plaster Permanent 


Bos | 


Prevents the Plaster 
racks and Discolora- 


tions that ruin interior 
decorations. 


Fire resistant, 


Write for our new booklot--"“Wall and 
~ Coiling Handbook.'' It's free. 
Niles, 0, 


The Bostw ponick Steel sent la Lath Co. - « 
ATERNLYY apparel with no mater- WV 
eee look. Pietured in a 76-page Stylo 


est fashions in Dresses, Coats, 
Beane nists, Corsets and Underwear, 


a ant SR 


note f 


| B® Lane Bryant * aoe 











“But not a scoundrel? I should like to 
know. You were the first man who really 
held out the hand of friendship to me. Till 
then people regarded me as an interesting 
specimen, You took me on my human side. 
I shall never forget coming to your sister's 
house at Oxford. It was a new and wonderful 
atmosphere.” 

“Tf that is so,’”? said Olifant, “why didn’t it 
compel confidence—something of the real 
truth? I see you now telling my sister and 
myself your fairy-tale in the same fervid way 
as you've been telling me the truth this 
morning.” 

Triona rose and put on his jacket, which 
now was dry. “How can [ hope to make you 
understand when I don’t understand myself? 
Besides,” he flashed, after shrugging himself 
impatiently into the garment, “haven't T said 
I wasn’t seeking condonation or sympathy?” 

“Vou asked me whether T thought you a 
scoundrel,” said Olifant quietly, 

“Well, do you? Say I am, 
with it.” 

“Tf T did, I don’t see what good it would 
do,” replied Olifant, a vague comprehension 
of this imaginative alien soul dawning on his 
mind, ‘You're out for penance in the same 
crazy way you've been out for everything 
else. So you hand me the scourge and tell 
me to lay on. But TI won’t. Also—if I com 
mitted myself by calling you an unmitigated 
blackguard, I couldn't give you the advice 
that it’s in my heart to give you.’ 

“And what’s that?” 

“To go back to Olivia and do your penance 
with her by telling and living the truth, 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit, Wspecially 
with a woman who loves you,” 


and have done 


RIONA turned to the table by the window 

and stared into the rain-swept garden, 
and the vision of a girl, horror-stricken, 
frozen, dead, rose before his eyes. Presently 
he said, his back to the room: 


“Vou mean kindly and generously, But 
it’s impossible to go back.. ‘The man, Alexis 


has melted away, 
In his place she 


Triona whom she loved, 
He never had real existence. 
sees a stranger, one John Briggs, whom she 
loathes—I've seen it in her eyes. She feels as 
if she had been contaminated by contact with 
some unclean beast.” 

Olifant sprang from his chair and, catching 
him by the shoulder, swung him around. 
“Vou infernal fool, she doesn’t.” 

“T know better,” said ‘Triona, 

“Pm beginning to think I know /er better,” 
Olifant retorted. 

“Well—that is possible,” said ‘Triona, 
“You're of her caste. P’m not. I’ve pre 
tended to be, and that’s how I’ve come to grief, 
You're a good fellow, Olifant, straight, just 
like her, and neither of you can ‘understand the 
man who runs crooked,” 

Olifant refused to listen to the self-accusing 
epithets, but he could not dissuade the fate- 
driven young man from his purpose, ‘Triona 
repeated the original intention of his visit: to 
put Olifant in complete possession of facts 
which Olivia’s pride might not allow her to 
reveal, and to charge him, thus equipped, with 
Olivia's immediate welfare. At has he burst 
out again: 

“Man alive! 


Don’t torture me, All the 


‘devils in hell are doing it, and they’re enough 


for any man. Have some imagination! 
Think what it would mean to her to have me 
crawling about in her path for ever and ever. 
When love is dead, it’s dead. There’s no 
resurrection. She loved Alexis Triona, Won't 
you ever understand? He’s dead. ‘The rae 
dead. If I stayed with her, T should be ¢ 
kind of living corpse to which she’s tied. 

I’m going away. Out of her life, altogether.’ 

“And where are you going?” 

“Just out into the spaciousness of the wide 
world,” replied Triona with a gesture, He 
looked suddenly at his wrist watch. ‘Good 
Lord!” he cried, I’ve only just time to catch 
my train, Goodby 

“Wait a minute, i said Olifant, 


So 


“Do you 
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ave made m your 
own kitchen 


When Parker House Rolls are made 


just right—the “Rumford” kind— 
light as snow-flakes, with thin, 


dainty crust, with the fold-over ready 
to open itself—they melt in your 
mouth. Such Parker House Rolls 
can only be made at home. The kind 
you buy are not of that exquisite 
texture, taste and wholesomeness. 


WHY NOT make them at home ? 


Of course it’s an art. Butif you fol- 
low the “Rumford way” it’s an easy 
art to learn, and it pays in home 
happiness and health. The nutri- 
tious phosphates in Rumford make 
the food most wholesome and digesti- 


ble. TRY THE RUMFORD WAY. 
The “Rumford way” means the use 


of Rumford Baking Powder—the 


Wonderful Leavener. 
Try this Recipe for Parker House Rolls: 


(All measurements are level.) 


2 cups flour; V2 teaspoon salt; 
4 teaspoons 2 tablespoons 

Rumford; shortening; 
2 teaspoons sugar; 24 cup milk, 


Sift well together the flour, salt and baking 
powder; rub in the shortening as lightly as 
possible with the fingers, just working it 
until the fatis blended a. with the flour. 
Then mix to a very soft dough with the 
milk, or milk and water, as cold as possible, 
Roll to VY inch thickness, cut out with round 
or oval cutter, and crease in center with 
handle of a case knife first dipped in flour. 
Brush one-half with melted butter and fold 
over, Put in pan, 4% inch apart. Bake in 
quick oven 15 minutes, 


Write us for our free Recipe Book, 
“The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking.” 


* RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept.18 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Mmm-goody, Mother! 
Coconut cookies 


Coconut cookies are whole- 
some, delightful, body-building 
food when made with Baker’s 
Coconut. In the Baker air-tight 
can all the flavor and food value 
of fresh, ripe coconut are re- 
tained, because the natural 
moisture is there. 


Use Baker’s Coconut in home- 
made cookies to get the real, 
coconutty taste. ‘The shreds are 
moist, rich and tender. 


Only perfect, selected nuts are 
grated for Baker’s canned Coco- 
nut. ‘The delicious freshness is 
sealed up and brought direct to 
you—a treat from the tropics. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Coconut Cookies 


Cream three-quarters cup granulated sugar, one- 
half cup butter and one-quarter teaspoon salt to- 
gether; add two well beaten eggs and one-half can 
coconut. (1f the blue can coconut is used, thor- 
ougbly press out the coconut milk before using), 
Sift one and one-half cups flour with one and one- 
half teaspoons baking powder and add mixture. 
Dust bake board with flour, roll out quite thin 
(one-eighth inch) —cut with cruller cutter. Brush 
top with well beaten egg and sprinkle with balance 
of coconut, Bake in hot oven ten totwelve minutes, 


Three kinds: 


Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can, 









Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can, 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 


Steg 
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The Tale of Triona 


think it fair to a woman? While you dis- 
appear forever into spaciousness, she’ll remain 
none the less married—tied to you for the rest 
of her life.” 

“‘Oh, don’t let her worry about that,” cried 
Triona, ‘Ill soon be dead.” 

He sped to the door. Olifant clutched at 
him and for a while held fast. 

“Never mind the trains. You'll stay here 
today. I can’t let you go in this hysterical 
state.” 

But Triona wrenched himself free. A one- 
armed man is at a physical disadvantage in 
a struggle with a wiry two-armed opponent. 
Olifant was pushed staggering back, and before 
he could recover himself, Triona had flashed 
from the room. A moment later the clang of 
the front door told him he had left the house. 

Olifant, after a moment’s reflection, went 
to the telephone and gave a London number. 
Then he drew his chair nearer the fire and relit 
his pipe and waited for the call to come 
through. Work was impossible. He was in 
no mood to’enter into the gaiety of printers 
in their dance through the dead languages 
with which his biological pages were strewn. 
His heart was exceeding heavy. He stared 
into the fire and thought of what might have 
been, had he not been a fool. At any rate 
she would have been spared misery such as 
this. 

He had loved her from the moment she 
had opened that untouched room upstairs, 
|and the delicate spirit of one that was dead 
had touched them with invisible hands. And 
he had been.a fool. Just a dry stick of a 
| tongue-tied, heart-hobbled, British .fool. | It 
| had only been when another, romantic and 
| unreticent, had carried her off that he realized 
'the grotesqueness of his unutterable pain. 
| Well, she was married, and married to the 
man to whom he had given his rare affection; 
and, folly of follies, all his intimacy with her 
'had grown since their marriage. She was 
inexpressibly dear to him. Her hurt was his 
hurt. Her happiness all that mattered. 
/ And she loved her madman of a husband. 
| Deep down in her heart she loved him still in 
| spite of shock and disillusion. Of that he was 





certain. He himself forgave him for his wild, 
boyish lovableness. Olivia abandoned—it was 
unthinkable. 


After an eternity the telephone bell rang. 
He leaped up. Eventually came the faint, 
clear notes of a voice which was Olivia’s. They 
established identities. 

“Alexis has been here. Has told me every- 
thing. He has left here by the midday train. 
Of course I don’t know whether you want to 
see him, but if you do, his train gets into Pad- 
dington at six fifteen.” 

And the voice came again, “Thanks, V’ll 
meet him there.” 

And there was silence. 

Olivia and Myra met the train at Pad- 
dington. But they sought in vain for Alexis 
Triona. -He had not arrived in London. 


XVII 


HE unhappy young man rushed through 
the rain to the railway station, goaded by 

the new passion of remorse and frantic with the 
despair which had driven him from the accus- 
ing horror in Olivia’s eyes. It was only when 
he waited on the platform at Worcester, 
where he must change to the main line, that 
he became suddenly aware of loss of sanity. 
His suitcase containing all the belongings 
which he had taken from the flat was lying a 
mile or so away at the inn where he had spent 
the night. He had not slept, not even gone 
to bed, not even opened the suitcase. He had 
dashed out before the inn was awake to catch 
the earliest morning train to Medlow. And 
from that moment to this, just as the London 
train was steaming in, both luggage and un- 
paid bill had vanished from his mind. There 
was nothing to do but go to the inn and proceed 
to London by a later train. Thus, fate had 





Heisey’s i) Glassware pos- 

‘sesses every essential of 

beauty, usefulness, quality 

and durability to make it 

the most desirable glassware 
| for your table. 


Its crystal clearness im- 
parts an added sense of re- 


freshment to your hot 
weather table service. 


Look for the Heisey 


TRADE MARK yg 


On Every Piece. 
Al the better stores, or write 


A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY 
Dept. G-25 Newark, Ohio 
























Cut Your Cream Cost 


Your quart bottle of milk contains 
about a half pint of purest cream. Re- 
move it with SKIMIT—save the cost 
of. bottled cream—enjoy the daily luxury 
of thick, rich cream. 


SKIMIT gets all this cream quickl 
without disturbing the milk. NO 
PUMPING. Lower in the bottle, 
lift plunger once. and a siphon ac- 
tion causes a continuous 
cream flow to the pitcher, 

All metal, indestructible, self- — 
cleaning. Earns its cost 
quickly. $1 postpaid. . 


AGENTS wanted in all territo- 
ries. Generous commissions. 


DEALERS—write for special 
proposition. He 


SKIMIT MFG. CO. Jf 
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Intensive resident and ¢ Pp 
training coursesin Tea Room, Motor Inn, 
Luncheonette Organization . 


ment. Under personal direction of “Hele en 

M Woods, former employment 

New York's six largest hotels. Write for J 

Booklet ‘'C,” Tea Room Training Organi- = 

zation, 33 West 42nd St., New York, 
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Air-Tight Jelly Tumbler 


Equipped with the famous 
UPRESSIT cap; rust proof; sani- 
tary; attractive; insures contents 
indefinitely. 

U-PRESS-IT on sides to seal. 
U-PRESS-IT at center to open. 

UPRESSIT JELLY GLASSES 
have been thoroughly tested and 
highly recommended by domestic 
science authorities. 


To seal air-tight just snap the UPRESSIT 
CAP. Eliminates all uncertainty and worry. 













Ask for UPRESSIT JELLY TUMB- 
LERS—there are no others like them, 
Packed in standard containers of 3 dozen. 
Tf your dealer is not yet supplied we will 
send, posspaid, one dozen or more com- 
Bisse tumblers upon receipt of $1.50 per 
ozen. 


Upressit Products Corporation 


15-21 Wilbur Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y: 


Manufacturers of the UPRESSIT ‘No-Clog"’ 
salt and pepper shakers and UPRESSIT caps 
for all classes of containers. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, ete,, required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Good 
Housekeeping, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1922' State of New York, County of Now 
York, ss: Before mo, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared D, 1, 
Hedges, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 
of Good Housekeeping and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, ete, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied tn 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, International Magazine Company, 119 West 
40th St., New York, N, Y.; Editor, W. F, Bigelow, 119 
West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
W. F, Bigelow, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, D, L. Hedges, 119 West 40th St, 
New York, N. Y. 2. That tho owners are; Interna. 
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the books of the company but also, In cases whore the 
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‘subseribed before me this 31st day of Mareh, 10923, 

-. K. J. Moore, Notary Public, New York County. (My 

commission expires March 80th, 1923.)  (Seal.) 





stage-managed for him another deception of 
Olivia. 

The realization of his crazy lapse of memory 
was a sobering shock. Never alors had he 
lost grip of himself. Hitherto, the tighter the 
corner—and he had found himsel* in many— 
the clearer had been his brain, The conscious 
ness of the working of a cool intellect had 
given a pleasurable thrill to danger. Now, 
for over twenty-four hours, he had been acting 
like a madman, in contemplation of which the 
only thrill he experienced was one of profound 
disgust. To enter whatever sphere of life the 
effacement of Alexis Triona should render 
necessary, raving like a maniac, would be 
absurd, It would need all his wit. 

His retrieved suitcase in the rack of the 
third-class carriage, the paid hotel bill in his 
pocket, and food, up to then forgotten, in his 
stomach, he fortified himself in this decision 
until exhausted nature claimed profound and 
untroubled sleep. 


HE awoke at Paddington, homeless for the 

night. Now his brain worked normally, 
Alexis Triona had disappeared from the face 
of the earth, It was Chersiors essential to 
avoid hotels where Alexis Triona might pos- 
sibly be recognized, His chauffeur’s knowl- 
edge of London came to his aid. He drove 
to a mildewed hotel in the purlieus of the 
Euston Road and there found a frowzy room, 
The contrast between the bed, its dingy 
counterpane sagging into the worn hollow of 


the mattress beneath, the threadbare rugs 
askew on the oilcloth, the blistered deal 
washstand and dressing-table, the damp, 


dirty paper, the bleak blinds, and the sweet 
and dainty appointments of the home he had 
left, smote him till he could have groaned 
aloud. Not that he gave a thought to such 
things in themselves. Physical comfort meant 
little to him. But the lost daintiness signified 
Olivia; this abominable room, the negation of 
her. 

He sat on the bed, rolled a cigarette, and 
began to think clearly, That he had forever 
forfeited Olivia’s affection it never entered his 
head to doubt. He saw her face grow more 
cold. and tragic and her eyes more horror. 
stricken at every fresh revelation of mendacity, 
Loathing himself, he had not pleaded for 
forgiveness; he had done penance, applied the 
lash, blackening himself unmercifully, He 
had lost sense of things in the cold romance of 
deception. He stood before her self-pro- 
claimed, a monster of lies. 

The exposure of the Vronsky myth had 
hurt her as much as anything. ‘Vronsky?”’ 
She put her hands, fingers apart, to her 
temples, “But you made me give my heart 
to Vronsky!”’ 

Yes, surely he had committed toward her 
the unforgivable sin. THe was damned. . . 
at any rate in this world, ‘To rid her irre 
mediably of his pestilent existence was the 
only hope of salvation, Olifant was,a fool, 
speaking according to the folly of an honorable 


gentleman. He clenched his teeth and ripped 
his hands. If only he could have been such a 
fool! To appear the kind of man that Olifant 


easily, naturally, was had been his gnawing 
ambition from the very first insight into gentle 
life, long ago, in the Prince’s household, But 
all the same, Olifant was a fool =a sort of 
Galahad out for Grails, and remote from the 
baseness in which he wallowed. 

“Go to Olivia. She loves you.” 

Chivalrous imbecile! He had not seen 
Olivia’s great, staring, dark eyes with rims 
around them, and the awful, little drawn 
face. 
~ He was right—it was the only way out. 

Yet during all this interview with Olivia 
he had been quite sane. He had indulged 
in no histrionics, THe had not declaimed and 
flung his arms about, as he had done in Olifant’s 
study. He had felt himself talking like a 
dead man, immersed up to the neck in the 
flames of hell, but possessed of a cold, clear 
intellect. In a way, he was proud of this. ‘To 
have made an emotional appeal would have 
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Advice to Brides 


KNOW the housewifely pride that you will 
i feel(andjustlyl) in the vegetables you pack, 
in the fruit, preserves and pickles you put up — 
in your own kitchen. 


But, my dear, i want to save you the dis- 
appointmentwhich comes when packed foods 
and delicacies lose their color and flavor be- 
fore they are eaten, 


The secret of preservilig the natural freshness 
and flavor of hod lies in the proper selection 
of containers. My grandmother knew, and 
told me when I was a bride, that stoneware is 
the ideal container for all foodstuffs—for 
meats, vegetables, soup stock, bread, cakes, 
cookies, preserves—in fact, all foods whether 
packed or fresh. Butcountlesssizesand shapes 
of jars have since beenadded—from a pintup, 
for rice, raisins, tapioca, cereal, spices, cocoa, 
sugar, coffee, tea, dried fruit, salt and every- 
thing you keep in your pantry or kitchen. 


You should read Dr. Goudiss’ book. Dr. 
Goudiss is the great food authority, you know, 
and he makes the most interesting economy 
suggestions for keeping foodstuffs, and gives 
wonderful recipes, endorsed by the U. S. 
Government, for packing, canning and pre- 
serving. The nearest company listed below 
will send you this book on request. Be sure 
to write for it, Yours as always, 


Chur Iortho, ‘ 


York, Pa. 

‘ «Akron, Ohio 
Red Wing, Minn. 

‘ Paducah, Ky, 
» . Macomb, Ul, 
Louiaville, Ky. 
Zaneaville, Ohio 


Plalteerad Pottery Co, 

U.S, Stoneware Co, . . 
Red Wing Union Stoneware Co, 
Padueoah Pottery Co, . 
Ruckeye Pottery Co, 

Louiaville Pottery Co, 
Zaneaville Stoneware Co, 

Uhl Pottery Co, . ° 
Weatern Stoneware Co,  . Monmouth, Til. 
American Clay Producta Co, Zaneaville, Ohio 
White Mall Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co. — White Hall, Tl. 
White Hall Pottery Works White Hall, Tl. 


Evaneville, Ind. 


P, SI know that Grocery, Department, Hardware 
and General Stores have all styles and sizes of atone- 
ware jhra and jugs for every purpose, C., M 


Mail 
Coupon to 
Nearest 
Company 
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Gentlemen: Please acnd me your book of econ- I 
those compiled by U, 5, Government officials, 1 
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How 


IPANA 


got its start 


PANA Tooth Paste has been 
I used for three years by dentists 

and by the patients to whom 
those dentists urged its use. 


For these dentists knew that Ipana 
contained Ziratol, a healing agent 
to the gums, and they knew and 
know how vital gum health is. 


Over 2,000 dentists have told us 
that Ipana heals bleeding gums, 
strengthens soft and spongy gums 
and cleans the teeth as well, and 
that they prescribe it. 


Ipana does everything that a pure 
tooth paste can do—and its 
smooth, snappy flavor is some- 
thing you will think of as a treat. 


IPANA: 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes 
at 50 cents. A sample, enough for a 
week, may be had for 10 cents from 
Bristol-Myers Co., 47 Rector Street, 
New York City. 


Coosek ALLEL 
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The Tale of Triona 


obscured the issue toward which his new-found 
honesty was striving. 

His last words to Olivia were, ‘‘And the 
future?” 

She said hopelessly, “Is there a future?” 

Then she drew a deep breath and passed 
her fingers across her face. ‘Don’t talk to 
me any more. I must be alone. I must have 
air. I must walk.” 

She shrank wide of him as he opened the 
door for her, and she passed out, her eyes 
remote. 

It was then that the poet-charlatan became 
suddenly aware of his sentence. He -never 
thought of questioning the message. He 
faced the absolute. 

Waiting until he heard the click of the 
outer door of the flat announcing Olivia’s 
departure in quest of unpolluted air, he went 
into his dressing-room and packed a suitcase 
with necessaries, including the despatch-case 
which contained his John Briggs papers and 
the accursed, little black book. 

He met Myra in the hall, impassive. 

“Tf you had told me you were going on a 


journey, I would have packed for you. Does 
Mrs. Triona know?” 
“No,” said he. “She doesn’t. Wait.” 


He left her and returned a few moments 
afterward with a note he had scribbled. After 
all, Olivia must suffer no uncertainty. She 
must not dread his possible return. 

“Give that to Mrs. Triona.” 

“Are you coming back?” 

He looked at her as at a Fate in a black 
gown relieved by two solitary patches of white 
at the wrists. 

‘Why do you ask me that?” 

“You look as if you weren’t,” said Myra. 
“T know there has been trouble today.” 

He had always stood in some awe of this 
efficient automaton of a woman, who had 
never given him a shadow of offense, but in 
whom he had divined a jealousy which he had 
always striven to propitiate. But now she 
awakened a forlorn sense of dignity. 

He picked up his suitcase. ‘What has that 
got to do with you, Myra?” 

“If Mrs. Triona’s room was on fire and I 
rushed in through the flames to save her, 
would you ask me what business it was of 
mine?” 

The artist in him wondered for a moment 
at her even, undramatic presentation of the 
hypothesis. He could not argue the point, 
however, knowing her life’s devotion to Olivia. 
So yielding to the unlit, pale-blue eyes in the 
woman’s unemotional face he said: 

“Ves. There is trouble. Deadly trouble. 
It’s all my doing. You quite understand 
that?” 

“Tt couldn’t be anything else, sir,” said 
Myra. 

“And I’m going away and never coming 
back.” 

He moved to the door. She made the swift 
pace or two of the trained servant to open it 
for him. She stood for a few seconds quite 
rigid, her hand on the door-knob. ‘Their eyes 
met. Hesawinhersa cold hostility. Without 
a word he passed her and heard the door slam 
behind him. 

It was when he reached the pavement, 
derelict on the wastes of the world, that 
his nerves gave way. Until the click of 
his brain at Worcester station, he had been 
demented. 

“Never again,” said he. 


He undressed and went to bed. It was] 


some hours before he could sleep. But 
sleep came at last, and he awoke in the 
morning refreshed physically, and feeling 
capable of facing the unknown future. As yet 
he had no definite plan. All he knew was that 
he must disappear. 

In his swift packing he had seized a clump of 
his headed note-paper. A sheet of this he 
took when, after breakfast, he remounted to 
his frowzy room, and wrote a letter to his 




















HOT WATER * 


and plenty of it—day 
or night at low cost. 


The convenience, 
ease of operation 
and compact ar- 


rangement makeit 447 
a household neces- 
sity. The fiame ¥ 


may be easily regu- “= 
lated with the as- & 
surance that perfect combustion elimi- X 
nates any possibility of smoke or 
odor. Burner may be readily cleaned 
owing to its simple construction. 









The ‘‘Holyoke”’ is especially adapted for the home 
in the country where gas is not available. Special 
storage tank not necessary—connect it to the regu- 
lar range boiler without interfering with other con- 
nections. 

If your Plumber cannot supply you write us, 

sending his name and address, and we 

will furnish you with detailed information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 

















A Valuable | 
Gift For You 


Good Housekeeping’s 
Book of Recipes and ~ 
Household Discoveries 


Without Charge 


This valuable book contains over 
400 recipes, each one tested and | 
standardized in the kitchen labora- - | 
tories of Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. Whole chapters on egg 
dishes, cheese dishes, entrées, fruit — 
combinations, etc. This is not the 
usual Cook Book, full of recipes 
you already know—the emphasis 
is put on mew recipes. ; 


The 95 Household Discoveries 
will lighten your work in every 
department of your household 
duties. : 


Send _us the subscription of a friend to 
Good Housekeeping and we will send you a 
copy of this book without cost. 
mittance at $2.50 a subscription and address» 
your letter to a 


Good Housekeeping Dept. 622 
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No Moths Need 
Apply Here 


Your Winter clothes will be safe and 
ready to wear next Fall if you clean 
and put them away like I did in— 


* WHITE TAR 


GARMENT BAGS 


They keep clothes secure from 
greedy moths, mice, dust and 


dampness. White Tar Bags seal 
tight easily. They are made of 
specially treated, rope paper. 
Three garments go into each 
bag and hang on individual 
hooks unmussed. 
Six Sizes—75 cents to $2.10 
OTHER WHITE TAR PRODUCTS 


TER White Tar 
ED Moth Balls 





White Tar Paper— 
Tar or Cedarized— 
12 sheets to the roll, 
each sheet 40 x 48, 
for lining drawers, 
trunks, wrapping 
blankets, ete. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send price 
and bags will be delivered, charges prepaid. 
Write for Booklet 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
56 Vesey Street New York City 


$100 a Week 








FOR DRAWING 


How would you like a fine posts 
tion at $100 a week? If you like to S 


draw, develop your talent in a practi- 

y) cal way. Good commercial artists earn 
this much; and more. Well-trained be- ‘i 

¢ ginners soon command $50 a week. ; | 
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Learn Quickly at Home 
“Federal” Master Course teaches you by {: 
mail in your spare time. No 4 
experience needed. Read ¥ 
“Your Future,’’ a splen- 
did book telling all bw 
about this remarkable 
course, and the suc- } 
cess of Federal Stu- | 
dents. If you are in | 
earnest and 16 years |g 
old or more, write to- jj 
day for this free book, 
kindly stating your 


age. 
Federal School of 
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Minneapolis, Minn. IAS 
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pitas Mo) Da 
The charm of Lablache becomes more apparent by 
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For fifty years a favorite—making new friends—cling- 
ing to all. 
So natural—it becomes, delights, and protects the 
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Fashion's favorite, because 
pure, safe, economical, 
elusively fragrant. 


Refuse Substitutes 

‘Th be d r- 
ous Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c a 
box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


















publishers, informing them that he was sud- | 


denly summoned abroad, and instructing them 
to pay, till further notice, all sums accruing to 
him into Olivia’s banking account. 
ing his pass-book, he drew a check in Olivia’s 
favor, which he enclosed with a covering 
letter to Olivia’s bankers. Then, driving to 


his own bank, he cashed a check for the | 


balance of some hundreds of pounds. With 
this, he prepared to start life in some new 
world. Restless, he drove back to his hotel. 
Restless still, he obeyed the instinct of his 
life and began to wander; not about any such 
haunts as might be frequented by his acquain- 
tances, but through the dingy purlieus of the 
vague region north of the line of Euston and 
King’s Cross Stations. 


T was a mean street in Somers Town, a 
hopeless, littered street of little, despairing 
shops and costers’ barrows, and tousled women 
and unclean children, that they met. They 
came up against each other face to face, and 
recoiled a step or two, each scanning the other 
in a puzzlement of recognition. Then Triona 
cried, 

“Yes, of course—you’re Boronowski.” 

“And you—the name escapes me—” the 
other tapped his forehead with a fat, pallid 
hand—“you’re the chauffeur-mechanic of 
Prince—” 

“Briggs,” said Triona. 

“Briggs—yes. The only man who knew 
more than I of Ukranian literature—I a Pole 
and you an Englishman. Ah, my friend, 
what has happened since those days!” 

“A lot,” said Triona. 

“You may indeed say so,” replied Boron- 
owski. Hesmiled. ‘Well?” 

“Well?” said Triona. 

“What are you, well-dressed and looking 
prosperous, doing in this—” he waved a hand— 
“fn this sordidity?”’ 

Triona responded with a smile—but at the 
foreign coinage of a word. ‘I’m just wander- 
ing about. And you?” 

“T’m living here for the moment. Living is 
costly, and funds are scarce. I go back to 
Warsaw tomorrow—next week—a fortnight.” 

“Poland’s a bit upset, these days,” said 
Triona. 

“That is why I am here, and that is why I 
am going back, my friend,”’ said the Pole. 

He was a stout man, nearly forty, with dark 
eyes and a straggly, red mustache and beard 
already grizzled. His gray suit was stained 
with wear; on his jacket a spike of thread 
showed where a button was missing. He wore 
an old, black felt hat stuck far back on his 
head, revealing signs of baldness above an 
intellectual forehead. 

Triona laughed. ‘‘Was there ever a Pole 
who was not a conspirator?”’ 

“Say, rather, was there ever a Pole who did 
not love his country more than his life?” 

“What are you doing here in England?” 
asked Triona. 

“Breaking my heart,” cried Boronowski 
passionately. “I come for help and find only 
fair words. I ask for money for guns® and 
munitions for the enforcement of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and they reply: ‘Oh, we can’t do 
that. Our Labor Party wouldn’t allow us to 
do that. But we’ll tell those naughty Bol- 
shevists to leave you alone.’ So I return, my 
mission a failure. Oh, I play a very humble 
part.” 

The man’s words awoke a responsive chord 
in the sensitive creature by his side. “Of 
course I understand,” said he. “Forgive my 
idle speech. But I am in great personal 
trouble, and I spoke with the edge of my lips.” 

Boronowski flashed a glance at him. “Do 
you know the remedy? The remedy for silly 
unhappinesses that affect you here and here—” 
he swung a hand, touching forehead and heart 
—“‘the little things.” 

“They’re not little,” said Triona. 

“Ves, my friend,” exclaimed the Pole, 
halting suddenly in front of a wilting green- 
grocer’s shop and holding him by the lapel of 
his coat. “Procure for yourself a sense of 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


The Test of 
Time 
EQUOT Sheets and 
Pillow Cases stand the 
test of wear. They not only 


look well, but they wear a 
very long time. 


These sheets and pillow 
cases have been used by 
generation after generation 
of good housekeepers. They 
are made in only one weight 
and one quality, but in all 
sizes necessary for every kind 


of bed. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identi- 





fied by the well-known 
Pequot Shield. They are 
sold by most good dealers. 
They are attractively priced. 


Pequot Sheeting and 
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always be identified by the 
ticket reproduced below. 
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Naumkeag Steam Cotton. Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 
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CookR iceRight 


—the Comet way 


HEAT 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, 
in large saucepan. When boiling 
violently, add slowly 1 cup Comet Rice. 
Continue boiling 20 minutes—or until 
grains are soft. .Drain.in-colander, set 
on back of stove until grains fall apart. 
Do not cover—that makes trite heavy 
and soggy. 


Send for our free booklet 


of Comet Rice recipes—contains 
many original and appetizing ways 
of serving rice. 


© 1922, S. Rh 


OU can serve Comet Rice in a 

variety of refreshing ways to 
tempt the family palate. Rice with 
rich brown gravy for dinner—with 
cream and sugar for breakfast or in 
a tasty pudding for dessert. 

Get the clean, dust-proof package 
of Comet Rice at your grocers. All 
good grocers carry Comet. 

A wonderful dish for lunch or 
supper is 


Comet Rice ‘‘Jambalaya 


1 cup Comet Rice; 1 lb. pork; 1 1b. chop- 
ped ham; 2 or 3 onions; pepper (red or 
black) to taste; 1 heaping tablespoon 
lard; 1 quart hot water or soup stock. 
Melt lard in deep saucepan. When hot 
add onions, chopped fine, pepper and 
pork cut into inch square pieces. Stir 
until brown, then add ham. When all 
are nicely browned, add hot water, or 
preferably stock. Cook .ten minutes and 
add the rice. Let boil until lrice is tender, 
stirring frequently to keep from burning. 
Will serve six to eight. (P. S. This 
delicious dish may be varied in many 
ways. Cooked shrimps, oysters, fresh 
fish, salt fish-cooked, cold fowl, roast 
beef, mutton. liver, etc., may be used 
instead of pork.) 


a? 


EVER EAT BROWN RICE? Doc- 
tors recommend whole rice with the 


natural outside coating and vita- 
mines retained. Highly nourishing. 
Try Comet Natural Brown Rice. 





Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 
Galveston and New York 
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The Tale of Triona 


proportion. What are your sufferings in the 
balance of the world’s sufferings? But I claim 
that the individual has a remedy. He must 
cast off the individual, merge his pain in the 
common sorrow of;humanity. He must strip 
himself free of self and identify himself with 
a great cause.” 

A rusty virago, carrying a straw marketing 
bag, pushed him rudely aside, for he was 
blocking the entrance to the shop. 

“We can’t talk here,” he said recovering 
his balance. ‘‘Do you want to talk?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Very. much,” replied Triona, suddenly 
aware that this commonplace looking prophet, 
vibrating with inspiration, might possibly have 
some message for him, the spiritual derelict. 

“Then come up to my rooms.’ 


‘T° Triona’s surprise, he plunged into the 
™: crowded greengrocer’s shop, turned into 
an evil-smelling, basket-littered passage at the 
back, mounted a couple of flights of unclean 
stairs, and unlocked and. threw open the door 
of an untidy sitting-room looking out on the 
noisy street. He swung a wooden chair from 
a little deal table strewn with paper, and 
pointed to a musty sofa. 

“That,” said he, courteously, 
comfortable. Pray be seated.” 

He picked a depopulated packet of cigarettes 
from the table. 

“Will you smoke? For refreshment, I can 
offer you tea—” he pointed to a spirit lamp 
and poor tea equipage in a corner. The quick 
rites of hospitality performed, he plunged 
again into impatient speech, recapitulating 
what he had said before and ending in the 
same peroration. 

“Salvation lies in a man’s effacement of 
himself, and his identification with a great 
cause.” 

“But, my dear man,” cried Triona feverishly, 
“what great cause is there in the world for an 
Englishman of the present day to devote 
himself to? Look at the country. You’re 
living in it. Have you seen any enthusiasm 
for any kind of idea? Of course I love my 
country. Ive fought for her on land and sea. 
Ive been wounded. I’ve been torpedoed. 
And I’d go through it all again if my country 
called. But my country doesn’t call.” 

He rose from his sofa and walked up and 
down the little room, throwing about his arms, 
less like an Englishman than his Polish host, 
who, keeping his eyes on him, nodded his head 
in amazed approbation as he developed his 
thesis—that of the fervid creature eager to 
fight England’s battles, but confronted with 
England’s negation of any battles to fight. 

“Look at me,” he said, standing before the 
Pole, with wide, outstretched arms, “young, fit, 
with a brain that has proved itself—I won’t 
tell you how—and eager to throw my personal 
sufferings into the world’s melting-pot—to 
live, my dear fellow, to work, to devote myself 
to some ideal. I must do that, or die. It’s 
all very well for you to theorize. You do it 
beautifully. There’s not a word wrong in 
anything you say. But what is the Great 
Cause that I can devote myself to?’ 

“Poland,”’ said Boronowski. 

(To be continued) 
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F you found out the man you loved 

‘was only playing with your affec- 
tions and your hopes for the future 
and your life—would you take it 
out on the next man you met? 
Would you make him pay for the 
wounds you had suffered from the 
man who came before? Dorothy 
Phillips has written a story that will 
make every girl think. You will 
find it in July, with the title, “If I 
Ever Get a Chance to Hurt a Man” 
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| White Mountain 


Ice Cream: F reezer 


Built for service. through 
_ White Mountain Freezer i 
lowest cost long term invest 
ment that you can possibl 
make. It lasts a lifetime ai 
returns you satisfaction-dir 
dends 52 times a year. Dupk 
beaters and revolving can —~ 
reduce the time to a minimut 
and make your ice cream deli- 
ciously smooth in texture. 











You should get the “freceer at home’ 
habit, It will prove both economical 
_and delightful. Write for fifty recipes 
for maki ice cream contained i : 
booklet Met oeen Dainties.”” Sent free. 


~The White Mountain Freezer Co. Inc. 


~ Nashua, New Perapstis: 
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too weak van 

does not never enough— 
Price’s Vanilla is of balanced 
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pure and delicious. 
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Room 2413, Washington, D. c. y 
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at 
Rich and appetizing morsels 
require the proper’setting, |. 
a pleasant introduction, one f. 
might say. | = 
% Middletown Casseroles, Pie : 
Plates and Bakers, lined with 

“removable ~Pyrex Transparent | ~ 
Ovenware, combine artistic 

_ Serving: with practical serving. | 

~Man‘y- charming designs ‘and 

> beautiful patterns, enduring in> | 

quality, at unusually moderate. |, 

- prices. The best stores every- 

- where have Middletown Silver- 

ware, Catalog gladly mailed up- 

on request. | 
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World’s largest producers : 
of Pyrex Lined |Silverware I 


~-The Middletown Silver Co. 
of Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Put half a teaspoonful of Faust Soluble Coffee 


Add boiling water and .you have a 
‘perfect cup of coffee. No grounds, no mess, no 
waste and ne es ee ibe eae 
and Faust Soluble Coffee on sale at a rocers. 
Get the size you need from 25cts. to $4.25. Waust 
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Dep’t 2 =. - St. Louis, Mo. 
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Teach Your Son To Be 


Honest 
(Continued from page 79) 


so to speak, the climax of this particular phase 
of the drama which was being enacted in the 
open daylight and under the very eyes of Wall 
Street and the surety company, but of which 
the actual causes still remained obscure. It 
was not enough that the culprits were caught 
and sent to jail. This was not a satisfactory 
solution. Furthermore, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, thefts of this nature continued. 
Blocks of Liberty bonds and other easily 
negotiable securities, especially bonds of low 
denominations, continued to disappear and to 
find their way back through reputable houses, 
which were unable to trace them to their 
source. It was a strange and unprecedented 
situation. What was the reason? Were the 
boys who committed these thefts alone at 
fault? Was the system under which they were 
employed breaking down? For many years 
the conservatives of the Street had warned 
that these boys entrusted with valuable securi- 
ties were bound eventually to be tempted 
beyond their power of resistance and go wrong. 
Had this warning at last come true? Then 
why now—and not before? 





The Strain of the Present 


Let me digress a moment. For many years 
I have been studying the complicated motives 
that urge men and women in the business world 
to go wrong, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that never have the counter motives that impel 
to honesty, in little affairs as well as in big 
transactions, been subjected to a severer strain 
than they are meeting now. What is the 
result? This: wide-spread evasion of the 
law, sharp dealing, and, to speak very plainly, 
actual downright dishonesty. It is a con- 
servative estimate that the actual thefts com- 
mitted, not by the professional thieves whose 
sensational exploits fill the columns of our 
newspapers, but by men and women who hold 
responsible positions in the business world, 
amounted last year to more than one hundred 
million dollars. Add to this the losses from the 
pilfering of a few stamps or a dollar bill or two 
from the cash drawers to the actual theft of a 
sufficient quantity of merchandise from a firm 
to yield a handsome sum or even to start the 
dishonest employee in a shop of his own, and 
the total will stagger you, being not less than 
four or five hundred millions. Now consider 
that the motive that leads to this kind of 
thievery differs in no, essential from that which 
prompts the evasions of the profiteer or the 
dishonest merchant, or the manipulations of 
the too-shrewd captain of high finance, and you 
will begin to get some idea of the wide-spread 
prevalence of actual dishonesty. ‘This, in turn, 
will help you to understand the problem Wall 
Street was facing in the break-down of its 
messenger system. 

I have said that the Street had been warned 
that sooner or later just what had happened 
would happen. Investigation showed that the 
added temptation—the one thing more which 
the wiseacres said was bound to turn the scale 
—had actually happened in definite form. It 
was found that it was the habit of the boys 
who committed these thefts to spend very 
little time at home either in the afternoons, 
after business hours, or at night. Each one 
had a special “hang-out” where he loafed and 
passed the time. In one case it was the back 
room of a café which in pre-prohibition days 
had been a saloon and where now a game of 
cards or “crap,” or other gambling on a small 
scale was usually in progress. Under these 
conditions it was easy for an outsider to drop 
in casually and make friends, and once having 
made friends and inspired confidence, the rest 
was an easy matter. Word was quietly passed 
that a certain man higher up held a position of 
trust and influence in the financial world and 
elsewhere which enabled him to dispose of 


stolen securities without risk or danger. of 
The argument of the tempters was | 


detection. 





for FRESH 
Pineapple 


at its best 
you must buy 


it CANNED 


For pineapple is at its best only 
when ripened in the fields where it 
grows. And ripe pineapple is too frag- 
ile to stand shipment when fresh. 


Soin order to bring it to you at its 
very best—as they know itin the trop- 
ics—with natural ripe flavor and mel- 
low goodness—we pack Del Monte 
Pineapple right where it is grown — 
in the most fertile spots of sunny 
Hawaii. 


That’s why Del Monte Pineapple 
is always so rich and sweet and juicy 
—an irresistible delicacy of unlimited 
uses—ready to serve on any occasion, 
in any season. Packedin two ways for 
your convenience— sliced or grated. 


And there are endless ways toserve 
it—as a relish—in salads—or in des- 
serts. Try sliced pineapple and tomato 
with mayonnaise; jellied pineapple 
and celery; or sliced pineapple, the 
centers filled with cottage cheese, 
sprinkled with chopped walnuts and 
served with French dressing. In des- 
serts serve it with marshmallows — or 
with. rice — also as a tasty addition 
to tapioca or cornstarch puddings. 
However you prepare it, it lends a 
new touch of healthfulness and a sure 
appetite appeal. 


And what is possible with Del 
Monte Pineapple is equally possible 
with all the many other Del Monte 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Food 
Specialties. Send for a free copy of 
“Del Monte Recipes of Flavor.” 


Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 
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Read it in 
this free 


book 


Your problem isto have all the 
hot water you want when you need 
it. It may be in the morning— 
during the day—or late at night. 
You may need a big quantity or a 
small quantity—but you want it 
then—regardless of how much has 
been used before—or who is using 
hot water at the same time. 


This book contains the answer to 
your problem. It tells how you 


_ may have an unlimited and reli- 


able supply. It describes the most 
modern system—the 


AUTOMATIG GAS WATER HEATER 


This system eliminates all human 
agencies. Hot water is not de- 
pendent upon any one’s memory. 
No one can forget to light the fire—no 
one can use up the supply—it is end- 
less. This system is mechanically per- 
fect. You turn the faucet, you get hot 
water; as much or aslittle as you need— 
at any hour of day or night. It costs 
about 1 cent for 10 gallons. It serves 
you for many years. 
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Teach Your Son To Be 
Honest 


simplicity itself. The messenger was not to be 
a thief. The only thing required of him was a 
signal to a keen confederate, waiting outside 
the office, that on a certain day as he started 
to make his deliveries, his wallet contained 
securities of unusual value. That was all. 
The securities would be taken by the confed- 
erate, disposed of by the man higher up, and of 
the proceeds the messenger was promised, but 
rarely received, a generous share. Wasn’t it 
better, without risk or danger, to have a snug 
nest-egg laid by—say, ten thousand dollars— 
and live in style than to slave at fifteen dollars 
a week? 

Besides, others were doing it. 

That was the argument. It was the one 
thing more needed—the added temptation— 
which turned the scale. It resulted in the 
most successful raid on negotiable securities 
ever known in the history of any financial 
district. That the man higher up actually 
existed in the person of an unscrupulous lawyer 
who is now awaiting trial is immaterial. That 
the culprits paid the penalty for their actions 
was a foregone conclusion. (In spite of the 
popular impression to the contrary, criminals— 
even youthful criminals—always pay sooner or 
later.) The point I wish particularly to em- 
phasize is that even after being confronted 
with the evidence which proved their guilt, 
these young men apparently failed to realize 
or to admit that they had done anything wrong. 
The crime, in their eyes, was not dishonesty; 
it was not a moral question; it was the crime 
of failure, of being caught in the act or failing 
to get away with the goods. 

There are thousands of young men in this 
country today just like these young messengers 
in Wall Street. I hope you will pardon me if 
I seem personal, but is your son among them? 
Or are you training him in such a manner by 
your example—by your observance of law and 
your scrupulous honesty—that he will success- 
fully resist the many temptations and oppor- 
tunities for dishonesty in the business world 
today? 

Or is he being subjected to that most subtle 
and dangerous influence in the world, a home 
example that does not hew to the strict line of 
truth and honesty? 


The Woman’s Influence Le 


An illustration of what I mean will suffice. 








A milk-wagon driver in a suburban district 
near New York recently gave up his job be- 
cause, as he said, he could’not afford to pay for 
the dishonesty of his customers. In his haste 
in making his early-morning deliveries he 
frequently neglected to enter in his book the 
extra bottles of milk and cream which were 
asked for on slips of paper tucked into empty 
bottles or by customers who poked their heads 
out of bedroom windows. When he presented 
his bills minus these extra charges, the custom- 
ers paid them without calling his attention to 
the errors. Sometimes, doubtless, the pur- 
chaser also forgot, but it was this driver’s ex- 
perience that a mistake in his favor on the 
bill was always detected. These little dis- 
honesties, in one summer, cost him his savings 
of the previous year in another line of work, 
and so he gave up his job, believing that the 
average American housewife is dishonest, when 
the truth is that probably not one of all he 
dealt with would actually steala penny. But 
here is the important point: The boys and 
girls who go out from these homes into the 
business world will carry with them the knowl- 
edge of many petty dishonesties: will they be 
equipped to withstand the temptations to be 
dishonest in larger things? It is a serious 
question, for the responsibility of the parents 
in every case where a’son or a daughter goes 
wrong is an intimate one. 

Let us take another case. A young man 
came into the office of the National. Surety 
Company in New York and applied for a bond. 
He was about twenty-five years old, well 
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dressed, of gocd manner and appearance— 
just the kind of vigorous, healthy, up-to-date 


| young man so common in America today. He 


came of good family and had already been 
employed for two years with the house which 
was now promoting him to be sales manager 
of a branch office in a near-by city. It was to 
cover the risk in this new position that the 
bond was required, and after the usual inves- 
tigation the bond was written and duly 
delivered. 

The city where the young man took up his 
residence and the responsibilities of his position 
was near enough to the bright lights of New 
York to permit frequent visits, and he took full 
advantage of the opportunity. To the young 
wife whom he had recently married, the excuse 
was business, but later investigation showed 
that the real reason was something very 
different. In the afternoons he was often 
seen at the various so-called “fashionable” 
hotels in the city where young people of his 
type and class meet for tea and dancing. He 
became a familiar figure at the night clubs in 
company with a young woman who was not 
his wife, and it was not very long before it 
dawned upon him that this form of entertain- 
ment, attractive as it might be, was expensive. 
Even with his added salary as manager of the 
branch office, he found that he was running 
short. He needed more money, and being in 
full charge of the funds of the office, with no 
one to question his actions, he found that it was 
an easy matter to appropriate some of these 
funds to his own use. At first it was only a 
few dollars to “tide him over” until his salary 
came due; then larger amounts were taken, 
until he soon became a debtor to his company, 
concealing his operations by false entries in 
the books in the sum of several thousand 
dollars. 

So far, no suspicions were aroused. Business 
was good, and in the few months which elapsed 
the books of the office had not been audited. 

But when they were audited, the exposure 
came. At the beginning of last summer, the 
young defaulter left the office for a two weeks’ 
vacation, leaving an alert young woman, his 
assistant, in temporary charge of the business. 
For some time she had suspected that some- 
thing was wrong, but it was only on the morn- 
ing of the young man’s return from his vacation 
that she had convinced herself, by careful 
study of the books, of the true state of affairs. 
It neededonlyasimple and apparently innocent 
inquiry on her part as he entered the office to 
warn him that his actions had been discovered 
and that the game was up. With the assur- 
ance to his assistant that he would look into 
the matter and straighten it out, he spent an 
hour at his desk, apparently busied with the 
company’s affairs, then, with a check in his 
pocket made payable to himself and covering 
the office balance which was on deposit in a 
near-by bank, he disappeared. For nearly 
three months he eluded the police and the 
investigators of the surety company who were 
on his trail. At the end of that time, after 
crossing the continent and sailing under an 
assumed name from a port in California, he 
was finally run down and arrested in a little 
town in Ecuador. He was brought home, 
tried, and convicted, and at the present time 
is serving out his sentence in jail. 


He Might Have Been Your Son 


Now, let us look at this case a moment. 
Tf, at the outset of his career, a well-meaning 
friend had made the casual observation to the 
parents of this young man that he was headed 
wrong and that his career was to end like that 
of a common thief in disaster and disgrace, it is 
not difficult to imagine the nature of the retort. 
To many indulgent parents the idea that their 
sons can go wrong seems inconceivable— 
preposterous—an absolute impossibility. In 
this, as in many similar instances, the parents 
offered to make full restitution after the facts 
became known, in order to save their son from 
public disgrace, laying the blame, not upon 
themselves where it squarely belonged, not 
upon their son whose lack of home training 











You'll be glad— 


to know that U. S. N. Deck 
Paint has a worthy running 
mate—U. S. N. Deck Varnish. 
And it’s just as fine a varnish as 
U. S. N. Deck Paint is a paint. 


Guess that’s about all I need 
to say to old friends. But to 
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Teach Your Son To Be 
Honest 


sent him into the world a moral cripple, but 
upon the influence of the young woman who 
was not his wife. 

Is this, by any chance your attitude and your 
idea? Are you such a father and mother? 
On a certain morning a young lady is late fora 
train and leaves the house with her goloshes 
unclasped and flapping around her ankles. 
Others see it, the novelty appeals to them, and 
it becomes the fad. Do you believe that the 
spirit abroad in the land today which prompts 
the younger generation to such actions is 
negligible—a mere passing folly? That there 
is no relation between dress and morals? That 
this spirit, symbolized, let us say, by short 
skirts and bare knees, is merely a question of 
the passing style? The appeal to the physical 
senses may be passed over lightly as a subject 
for discussion in the pages of a popular maga- 
zine, but to any one familiar with the added 
temptations in the path of the youth of the 
present generation it stands easily first in the 
causes of crime and disaster. 


The Trivial Motive 


But it is by no means the only one. The 
files of every surety company are filled with 
specific instances showing that the immediate 
causes and incentives of theft and dishonesty 
are precisely the same—necessity, desire, love 
of power and display, and so on—as those 
which impel us to earn a living by honest 
methods and square dealing. Indeed, the most 
trivial motives often prevail. In one instance 
which recently came to my attention a young 
man, living in an upper New York district, 
stole from his employer in order to take horse- 
back lessons in a riding academy. After his 
arrest it appeared that he was in the habit of 
walking downtown to his work in the morning 
through the Park, where he was accustomed 
to see young men and women of his age taking 
an early morning canter. He saw no reason 
why he should be deprived of the same privi- 
lege, and proceeded to satisfy his desire in the 
only immediate and feasible way he knew, by 
taking money from his employer. 

In another instance, a young man employed 
as a bookkeeper and confidential secretary in a 
mercantile house in Chicago was accustomed to 
take his vacation by leaving the office on 
Friday night and returning Monday morning, 
instead of taking the usual two weeks at one 
time during the summer. He was a bachelor 
with no one dependent upon him, diligent, a 
hard worker, and, so far as any one knew, 
without bad habits of any kind. He was con- 
sidered perfectly honest and trustworthy. 
But presently his employer began to miss small 
amounts of money, and on a certain Monday 
morning the young man failed to appear at his 
desk at the proper time. As he was usually 
prompt to the minute, his employer, thinking 
that he might be ill, telephoned to the house 
where the young’man lived to make inquiries. 
He had not been there since the preceding 
Friday, and later in the day word came that 
he was in a hotel in a near-by town ill, in fact, 
very much the worse for drink. No one was 
with him. There was no question of any 
outside influence. It was shown, later, that 
he was in the habit of spending his week-ends 
in this way, and when he was accused of it and 
of taking various amounts of money from the 
company, he put up the remarkable defense 
that he had done so on account of the present 
“high and increased cost of liquor.” 

In still another instance, the cashier of a 
bank in a Southern city absconded with one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of the bank’s funds. The accounts of the 
bank were kept in two separate sets of books, 
one showing the daily balances, the other the 
totals. On the occasion of the visits of the 
bank examiner, it was the cashier’s habit to 
assist in the work and to save time by reading 
the balances in the daily ledger to the examiner, 
who, seated at an adding machine, was com- 
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paring the entries in the two sets of books. 
It was a simple matter for the cashier to read 
what was not there, in order to make the 
balances agree, and it was only after a new 
and less friendly and trusting examiner 
appeared one morning in the bank that the 
thefts were discovered and exposed. 

Now, this man was a prominent citizen in 
his community. He was active in social and 
civic affairs and actually contributed a large 
part of the stolen money to the church of 
which he wasa member. His salary was ample 
to enable him to support his family—a wife 
and two children—in rather more than an 
ordinary degree of comfort. But this was not 
sufficient. His one ambition in life seemed to 
be to outdo his friends and to pose in the same 
community in which he lived, not only as a 
philanthropist, but as a high financial genius. 

Thus specific instances might be multiplied, 
but I think the case is clear. This is a new 
and changing era, not only of living, but of 
moral standards. _The old slogan, that “‘neces- 
sity knows no law and opportunity makes the 
thief,” is no mere worn-out theory. It is more 
widely applicable today than ever before in 
the history of the business world. Only, for 
should be written, in too many 
cases, “desire.” With the adoption of new 
standards we have created for ourselves and 
for our children a new and false “necessity” 
false, but as effective an incentive and motive 
for dishonesty as that of the common thief 
who steals to satisfy his hunger. 

Now it is under such conditions as these 
that you and I aresending out our sons today 
to start upon their business careers. We are 
putting upon them a terribly dangerous handi- 
cap. What are we going to do about it? I 
do not mean to say that our changed ideas of 
moral standards have banished all ideal of old- 
fashioned honesty and square dealing. There 
is more real honesty in the business world 
today than there ever was—even if for no 
other reason than that it has been found to pay, 
that to be honest is “good policy.” What I 
do mean to say is that not only is the moral 
education of the youth of the present gener- 
ation being shamefully neglected, but that the 
education they do receive, both inside and 
outside the home, points diametrically in the 
wrong direction. The sensational scare-heads 
in the daily press, playing up the glamour and 
romance of criminal exploits without an equal 
emphasis upon the penalty which, almost 
without exception, criminals of all classes pay; 
the trend of our modern fiction; the exploita- 
tion of criminal actions in the moving pictures, 
where through many reels the hero evades the 
law only to be reformed by a miracle of virtue 
in the last few minutes of the showing of the 
film—all these things, whether we recognize 
the fact or not, area part of the education of 
the young generation and exercise a profound 
influence upon their imagination. What is the 
remedy for such a solution? We are face to 
face with a serious problem. What is the 
solution? 


Counter-Education Is the Solution 


To my mind there is only one solution— 
not punishment alone, for we have tried that 
since the time when the stealing of a sheep was 
a capital offense, and it has failed; but counter- 
education, beginning in the home and continuing 
in the school. It has been well said that secular 
education alone does not make the good citi- 
zen. Cramming a child’s head with facts and 
figures does not alone make a good man or 
woman, and the teaching of all modern science 
proves that education to be effective must 
begin when the child is young. At the present 
time there is no definite education against 
crime. But that is what we need. It is what 
you—the fathers and mothers of the present 
generation—can provide. Every father and 
mother who reads this article should urge pub- 
lic instructors to teach old-fashioned honesty 
in the public schools from the kindergarten 
up—all the way to the college diploma. You 
are squarely to blame for the situation; the 


| solution is in your hands. 5 
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~THE BLAINE MANSION 


HE home of Maine’s great- 

est son and beloved states- 
man, James G. Blaine, is now 
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Augusta, Me. 
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A Simple Course in 
Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 58) 


from pinned edges over toward fold and crease 
down, If carefully done, this fold will be the 
center front. Slant uncut side from top down 
to hip-line, to correspond with slant on other 
side (ig. 2). Cut selvage off the entire length, 
as selvages usually shrink more than the body 
of the cloth, which would cause the seam to 
pucker or draw. 

lor a large-hipped figure, the back width 
should be 1 inch wider than the front. 

To make seams—beginning at the top, pin 
the wrong sides together at waist-line, hip-line, 
and lower edge. Baste with uneven basting 
from bottom up, to prevent garment bias 
stretching. The uneven baste is made by 
putting the threaded needle into the cloth, 
taking up 14 inch, then passing the needle 
over about three times this amount, putting it 
into the cloth again and repeating until the 
basting is complete. As in Tig. 3. 

After some little experience, a pin baste can 
be used for work of this kind. Place the pins 
about 1}4 inches apart and from /% to 34 inch 
from the edge so the presser foot does not 
strike the heads. (Fig. 4. Pin baste.) Stitch 
'4 inch from the edge, remove the basting. 
This is a plain seam with a raw edge. (Tig. 5.) 

A finished seam is best for garments of this 
type. Turn the garment wrong side out, so 
the seams are folded inside; press seams flat. 
Baste 14 inch from the edge, hold up to the 
light to be sure the first seam will not extend 
beyond the second stitching. Stitch between 
basting and outer edge. ‘This is a French 
seam. It is used on soft, thin fabrics and 
where self-finished seams are best, as in under- 
wear, fine blouses and dresses, and children’s 
clothing. (Tig. 6.) 


The Elastic Top 


To finish the top for elastic—A cardboard 
marker (Fig. 7) is useful here. Cut a piece of 
cardboard 4 i inches wide and 5 inches long, 
mark off on one side 14 inch and 3 inches, the 
width of the hem at the bottom; on the other 
34 inch and 2 inches. This makes a more 
accurate measure than either the tape line or 
ruler. Trim skirt off evenly at top, turn 
1 inch over to wrong side, crease and measure 
34 inch, and turn over again, measuring every 
inch or two with the marker. Pin seams on 
seams. If the skirt is much smaller at the 
waist-line than at the hip, the second turn of 
the hem will be shorter than the body of the 
skirt, and the hem will pucker on top. This can 
be taken care of by basting the extra fulness 
evenly between seams. ‘The pucker will dis- 
appear in the gathers formed by the elastic. 
Baste securely all but about two inches. 

Put a large safety pin in one end of a piece 
of elastic 1% inc hes smaller than the waist 
measure, and 1% inch wide. Push the pin in 
the opening and through the casing formed 
by the hem, until it comes out at the opposite 
side, holding the other end, of course, to keep 
it from pulling through. Lap the ends over 
¥% inch and sew firmly. Baste the rest of the 
hem down. Place under the presser foot with 
wrong side up, and the basted edge toward 
your right in order to gauge the stitching by 
the width of the presser foot. Stitch on the 
edge, being careful not to catch the elastic. 
(Fig. 8 

To make hem at lower edge, turn up the 
front 3 inches and pin. Place a yardstick 
on the floor and against the hip. Note the 
number of inches from the floor to the place 
on the hip where the yardstick seems to turn 
away from the figure. Mark with a pin. 
Move the yardstick around on the floor and 
get the hip-line as far as you can see to work 
in the mirror. Continue the line across the 
back; it will be almost straight. 

Measure down from hip-line to bottom of 
hem in center front where the skirt has been 
turned up. If this distance is measured down 
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“Just like rolling up the shades 
—that’s what new Luxeberry 
Enamel does toa room. It glows 
with a soft, subdued lustre unlike 
the hard glassy glare 
of ordinary enamels.” 





ENAMEL 


The Finish Immaculate 





RRY, BROTHERS 


Breer enn 


-—- STAINS- 
DETROIT 


WALKERVILEB. ONTARIO 


SILVER PLATE 


All Your Old Silverware, All 
Your New Silverware, All Your 
Nickel ‘Trimmings on the Auto. 
Resilver Your Reflector With 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


is a building up polishing and sil- 

ver plating powder that contains no 

harmful chemicals and works me- 

chanically not chemically. 

$1.00 for Family Size Bottle. 2c¢ Stamp 
or Sample. Agents Wanted. 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York 


Sra orotate 
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Let the monu- 
ment vou select |} — 
be symbolicalof |] — 
the loved one it 
con aa : 


Booklet “A’ will be of aanietatee to ‘yo i 
Sent upon request : 


HARRISON GRANITE CO., INC. 
Established 1845 - 200Fifth Ave., New York 


BY training at nee’ t! 
our correspondence 


puget for the prac’ 
Entire tuition Sea in a. 
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3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


“T brought you a can of 3-in-One 
Oil:to help make your housekeep- 
ing easy. 
“T’ve used 3-in-One on my sewing 
machine ever since you were a 
little girl, and you know that it 
still sews beautifully, Everything 
else about the house, that ever 
needs oiling gets a dose of 3-in- 
» One regularly before it squeaks or 
sticks, 
“3-in-One is a wonderful rust pre- 
ventive, too, and the most _-satis- 
factory furniture polish I ever 
used. 
“T- even make my own Polish 
Mops and Dustless Dust Cloths by 
putting 3-in-One on ordinary 
twine mops and common cheese 
cloth. Both pick up dust and lint 
as well as if they cost a lot of 
money.” 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1- 
0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE. Generous sample and de 
luxe edition of Dictionary of Uses. 
Write for both on a postal card. 
DRHREE-IN-ONE OIL’ CO. 
165 O. Broadway, New York City 
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off soot and dirt. 
From 
housewives 


have said 


always where you want it. 
simply 


open the door, lower the 
board, and iron, 
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ware, 


prices, 
wanted. 


ok Henry Giese, Manufacturer 
_HANDI-HOME Pa 
AES IOWA 


If your dealer can’t suppl 
you, send us his name and as 
for descriptive circular and 
Salesmen and dealers 





Times Have 
ou Wished— 


that it were not necessary to pack 
the old ironing board in from the 
back porch or up from the basement ; 
then spend several minutes brushing 


the first ape eeen 
TLANDI-PRESS is just what we 
have been looking for.’’ It is 
rigid, legless, dust proof, — 

0 
adjustments necessary to use; 


It is designed either to be 
fastened to the wall or built 
into it, hence is equally appli- 
cable to old homes or_ new. 
Some homes have found the 
HANDI-PRESS a convenience 


‘ THE ‘| both as a breakfast and ser- 
HANDI-PRESS | vice table, 
Pat. Pending. For sale by lumber, hard- 


and furniture dealers. 
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all around from the hip-line, and the skirt 
turned there, it will be perfectly even, for the 
extra length has been taken care of above the 
hip-line. Baste % inch from fold. Turn 
skirt to wrong side, place on a table with hem 
turned over toward you. Use cardboard 
marker, mark the hem with pins or chalk. 
Cut off evenly, make % inch turn, and proceed 
asin hem at top. (Fig. 9.) 

Sometimes it is better to make a placket in 
this style of petticoat. The placket length 
plus the waist measure must equal the hip 
measure, so the skirt can slip down over the 
hips. Cut a vent from 9 to 11 inches long in 
center back. Cut a 2-inch strip lengthwise 
of the material and twice the length of the 
vent. Place right side of facing to right side 
of skirt and baste, making a quarter-inch 
seam all around the placket except for one 
inch on either side at the end of the vent, 
making this a little narrower to prevent 
fulness. Stitch. Make 1%-inch turn on free 
edge of facing, lay on line of stitching, conceal- 
ing the seam, and baste into position. Stitch 
down the entire length of the placket, as in 
lig. ro. Turn the right-hand side of the 
placket under like a hem and let the opposite 
side turn out. When the garment is lapped 


| the width of the placket, it comes together 


like a seam. ‘The stitching does not show. 


A Side Opening 


The skirt may be opened at the seam on the 
side. If this is done, make the placket like 
the one for the back, only the stitching can not 
be ina straight line from one side of the placket 
to the other, but must meet the stitching of the 
French seam. Then, with the sewing machine 
needle through the cloth, turn and stitch out 
to the edge of the seam, lift the presser foot, 
turn garment back, lower presser foot, stitch 
from edge of seam in to stitching of the French 
seam, turn as before, and stitch the rest of the 
way. ‘The folding and basting of the placket 
facing is identical with the first placket, only 
baste just to the seam on each side. Hold 
placket over fore-finger of left hand and clip 
on ridge made by seam, turn clipped edges 
under, and baste securely. 

The second stitching will be perfectly straight 
to the end of the vent where it meets the seam, 
and then turn in the width of the seam, out to 
the edge and then the other half. The stitch- 
ing line will look like Fig. 11 and the wrong 
side like Fig. 12, ‘‘A’’ showing end of vent 
where placket is stitched around the seam. 
These might both be called invisible plackets. 

A skirt with either placket will have a 
slightly different finish at the top. The 
elastic is sewed to both sides of the placket, 
and the closing made with a hook and a bar 
eye. Sew the hook on so it does not extend 
beyond the placket edge, and the bar just far 
enough over to hold the closing in place. 

Different finishes at the bottom.—Have hem 
put in by hemstitching, instead of by machine 
or by hand. (Costs from ten to fifteen cents 
per yard and is the cheapest substantial 
decoration.) 2. Mark off scallops or points 
at top of hem and hemstitch. 3. Duplicate 
the scallops at bottom. 4. If material is 
strong enough, picot the lower edge. It is 
best to do this picoting with a matching 
color. 

Processes learned in Lesson I, which may 
be carried over to many other garments, and 
which come up continually: 

x. Cloth construction with reference to the 

cutting of garments. 

2. Materials for petticoats. 

3. Measurements. 

4. Cutting. 

5. Seams, plain and French. 

6. Uneven basting stitch. 

7. Pin baste. 

8. To make and use cardboard marker. 

9. To baste and stitch a hem. 

. To put in elastic. 

rz. To measure hem at lower edge. 

12. Two ways of making invisible plackets :— 
In center back, or at seam. 





Trial strip 
of Tirro. 
Mail cou- 
ponbelow 


Golfers 


Protect 


your fingers 
this new way 


Tirro protects the fin- 
gers from callouses and 
blisters. Just the correct 
width to do the job 
right. Better, by far, 
than a glove. Keep a 
spool always in your 
golf trousers. 


Use Tirro, too, for a 
grip on a tennis racket; 
to hold torn cloth to- 
gether; for repairing 
quickly the things ordi- 
narily discarded. Sticks 
to anything—and water- 
proofed. “Wonderful!” 
you'll say. 


Three Sizes: Small, 15c; Me- 
dium, 25c; Large, 60c 


At Drug Stores 


MAIL THIS 
For Free Strip 


BAUER ¢& BLACK, 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mail me a strip of Tirro. 





VENT TO START SOMETHING 


Give your pet cat or kitten 


REYNOLD’ 
CATNIP MOUSE 


Makes them playful and 
healthful. Fun for the whole 
family. Stuffed with purest 
catnip leaves. Very life like. 
At all drug stores or send $1 for bow of four 


H. B. REYNOLDS MFG, CO., Box 118, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 








In using advertisements see page 4 


BE DRESS DESIGNERS 


Any girl or woman 15 or over, can easily 
learn Dress and Costume Designing and 
Making in 10 Weeks, using spare 
moments. Designers earn 


BIG MONEY 


Send Coupon 
Today. 









Coupon 
Franklin Inst. 
Dept.D668, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kindly send me free sam 
lessons in Dress and Costume Be 
signing and Making. 


The RESOLUTE 
~ Aristocrat of Yachts 


proved herself true in 
every line and staunch in 
every timber when she 
successfully defended the 
America’s cup. 


and the HERRICK 


Paramount 
among Refrigerators ~ 


has also proved itself true—clear 
thru—and strong in every service 
feature, ably defending its right 
to quality leadership. 


Above all a home refrigerator, the 
HERRICK is also the first choice 
of the finest apartment hotels be- 
cause:—HERRICK scientific, dry 
air circulation keeps it clean and 
dry; HERRICK mineral wool insu- 
lationkeeps it cold; removable drain- 
age system saves ‘work. 


HERRICK Outside Icing— when spec- 
ified— makes botherless icing in 
summer and iceless refrigeration in 
cool weather. 

(SPMD AMARA DMM MMMM 


MEMO for FREE BOOKLET! 


“Food Safety’”’ tells proper way to arrange 
food in any refrigerator and describes specific 
advantages of the HERRICK. Send now or 
clip this memo as reminder to write soon. 
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HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
106 River Street - Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS”’ 


HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 


















The choicest pork 
products on_ the 
market today—for 
people who appre- 
ciate the difference 


Ham, Bacon, Lard, 
Breakfast Sausage 


* 
coor. HORMEL* co. 


AUSTIN. MINN. 
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A Handful of Moonlight 


(Continued from page 46) 


Her laugh fol- 
“Are they i} 


looked after the fisher people. 
lowed the untutored singing. 
love?” she pondered gaily. 

“So it seems,” flung back Gannaway. 

She watched the fisher pair go down the 
black and slippery stairs. The flight was a 
long one. They did not hurry the descent. 
Their voices floated upward, in soft, crude 
unison. 

“ «Ma w atu sole cchiu bbello, oi ne’? ” 

“T like their salty dialect,” said Clo, listen- 
ing. “They abbreviate so much, not bother- 
ing with punctilious diction.” 

Gannaway laughed. ‘‘They’re shiftless in 
speech as in living.” 

“Unmodeled,” she sighed. 


LO tarried at the head of the stair canyon. 

- Half-way down, the boy and girl stopped 
to divide their fish money. They sat side by 
side, fingers touching now and then in stacking 
the small coins. 

“Little wealth, little care!’ sighed Clotilda. 

Rufus turned to her quizzingly. ‘You 
wouldn’t like to sit on these dirty steps and 
handle fishy money, Clo.” 

She sent a glance down the time-worn cas- 
cade of stairs. ‘There is a side of me you do 
not know.” 

“Show it to me,” unalarmed. 

One of her shoulders lifted and fell. 
certain way of ridding myself of a wooer.” 

He debated the issue. “How do you know 
it would have that effect?” 

“Because you love me for my patterning,” 
she retorted, staid despite coppery eyes and 
quickening tints. 

“T love you for yourself.” 
increasing, too. 

Clotilda was watching the counting of the 
small coins going on half-way down the flight; 
brown fingers merrily conscious of brown 
fingers, coins clinking with little heed of their 
value. 

She turned to her companion with more than 
a shade of laughter in her earth-colored eyes. 
“Would you,” contemplative, ‘‘carry a fish- 
basket with me along the Via Caracciolo— 
first, going down to the bay and out in a fishing 
boat for our haul; then crying our fish along 
the promenade. Would you do a thing like 
that?” 

He eyed her sportively. 
me to sell fish with you?” 

“Would your” And, quickly shrugging, 
“As if we could!” Her laugh held its note of 
disdain. ‘Yet why shouldn’t I—why shouldn’t 
you? Are we so circumscribed? Adventure 
like that would stand for an elimination of so 
much that really doesn’t count; a few hours 
without stays, in motley garments.” An 
insouciant turn in her voice, an accent of 
staccato grace: “I could wed the man who 
would sell fish with me on the Via Caracciolo.” 

Rufus Gannaway straightened. The twinkle 
in his eyes which her grandmother found 
likable concentrated to a gravity not wholly 
grave. He looked down the stair caynon. 
“We'd have to ungroom a bit,” he remarked. 

She glanced at his attire. ‘‘Yes.” 

“Forget our manners and our reputations,” 
he ventured; “go on a regular jag of fun.” 

The copper-hued eyes traveled upward to 
his face. “You really wouldn’t—you know.” 

“But I would.” There was a new ring in 
his voice, as he threw back at her a brief, 
“Would your” 

Her laughter beautified her. With a daring 
glance she gathered gold-hemmed draperies 
from silken ankles and let his hand cup her 
elbow for a descent of the stairs leading down 
to the bay—tiers broken by narrowing streets, 
with somewhere below, skirting the seaport, 
a fishing portion of Naples. 

The moon marked each twist of the stairs. 

The bay was silvered, the stars were all but 
obliterated, everything in the heavens and on 
earth seemed subservient to the moon. They 
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WAX FINISH SINCE 


1880 
the choice of discriminating 
housewives. Enhances the 


natural beauties of Interior 


Woodwork, Furniture, and — 
Floors with its deep, soft, 
modish: luster. Its use is 
recommended by manufac- 
turers of fine Linoleums. 

A pound covers 300 sq. [t.! Look 
for the well known Quality mark— 
the star on the orange can. Should 
your dealer not carry Butcher's 
standard products— 

Send 25c for a generous 

sample can 


The 
sTNKa Cts 
tts 
ory 


Mfrs. for 
40 years 
BOSTON 
WGP Wohoe 


Send . 
forthis FREE 
illustrated book 












Saves Time, Food, Energy 


Used every day in prepar- 
ing riced and creamed vegeta- 
bles, soups, purees, catsups, 
fruit butters, jellies, bever- 
ages, ete. Cook foods in natural state, with 
fuller, richer color and flavor, Save the health- 
giving vilamines, mineral salts, f, uit acids and 
sugar, wasted in skins and. cores by usual 
methods, 3 


‘“‘The DILVER Does It’’ 


Rices potatoes for a meal in 3 minutes. Removes 
skins,.seeds_and cores from _a_peck_of_apples_ irs 7 
minutes, with less than a teacupful of waste. e)- 
arates skins and sees from a bushelof tomatoes in 
ten minutes, from a bushel of grapes in twelve min; — 
utes, without staining hands, Will do : 
dozens of other things in aquicker, <q 
easier, cheaper and better way. ‘Pre- 
pares food pe rfectly for invalids and | 
infants. old only. by mail and | 
through special representatives. 


Write today for free booklet 
and special offer. 


Dilver Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Household Specialties 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EGGS BY MAIL 


Shipped in Alumin- 
ized Metal Egg Crates 
is the most satisfactory | 
way.- Also butter in ~ 
same crate. See your — 
dealer or write us ee 
circulars. ‘ 


* METAL EGG CRATE CO. (Mfg) 
240 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 
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The Boss Oven 
will make you a better cook 


HE Boss Oven bakes perfect- 

ly because you can simply 
look thru the glass door and see 
whether your cakes, breads, pud- 
dings, or pies are rising or brown- 
ing properly. 


It roasts meats or fowls juicy and ten- 
der because it keeps an even tempera- 
ture. Itis lined throughout with asbestos 
to make it retain the heat. You will have 
no dried-out roasts or tough chickens 
to blame on the Boss. 


You can depend on the Boss Oven on 
your oil, gas or gasoline stove day in and 
day out. It never fails. 
The glass of the door is 
guaranteed not to steam 
over or break from the 
heat. If your dealer can- 
notshow you theoriginal, 
genuine, glass door oven, 
stamped with the name 
Boss, write us. 


THEHUENEFELDCO. 

1002 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

3-SC 


Bos) ORIGINAL et DOOR 


Sloe Mea 


No: : 
4402 | 2 “rst MOULDS 
| 5 te All _ Different 


A jelly fish upon 
a dish or other 
shapes when 
pleasing fare you 
need, Desserts in 
varied forms de- 
light the eye and 
please the pa'ate. 
Set of six charm- 
ing little alumi- 
num moulds $1.75 
Postpaid. Either 
or both of our new 
illustrated books— 
“Shower Gifts” 
and ‘‘Baby Be- 
longings” sent on 
request. Look for 
Pohlson things in 
stores and gift 
shops. 





















Moore DashPis 4 


%* Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 


Aske SyoRr dealer to show them 


Eee baiive 107, PEtee 


Moore Push-Pin es. 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia i 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 

‘ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 

work—Big profits. New Birthday and Everyday Tally 

and Place Cards are in stock. Our illus. catalog 
t Pages’ gives allinformation. It’s free. 


LITTLE ART Spor, Inc., 602 F St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 








passed the Italian boy and girl—whose ready 
eee in moving aside to make way for them 
acknowledged a sly kinship to the very grand 
young Americans strolling, too, in the fine 
evening. Coming to a second tier » Rufus and 
Clo did not descend it, but walked along an 
unevenly paved street where the people. out 
to enjoy the perfect weather were neither 
viveurs nor globe-trotters. Down here, every 
one was apparently out of doors, at w york or 
at play; cooking macaroni, plying some trade, 
dancing, gossiping in open doorways, mend- 
ing fish-nets, making love—under the full 
moon. 

“You'd have to go barefoot for the fishing 
jaunt,” said young Gannaway in adventurous 
vein. 

The street they traversed was paved with 
pebbles from the beach of the Mediterranean. 
“Could I not wear wooden shoes?” she peti- 
tioned, well-turned heels fleet. 

“No, ” he said. “We’d want to put it 
through well. We wouldn’t want any fancy 
rig-ups.”’ Weighing her elbow in his hand, 
“Would you wear a fisher-girl’s clothes?” 

Her delicate grimace was at variance with 
a certain eager ness in her tread. . 

“The face you’re making shows you wouldn’t 
sell fish with me, any more than you’d marry 
me,” he lamented. 


“But I would.” Her elbow was light on his 


palm. 
“Vou will?”—ardently. 
“Who could resist so unpatterned an 


adventure as going barefoot under this moon?” 

He carried on the flavorous badinage. 
“Why not cast our nets in the moonlight— 
now?” 

Her step slowed. ‘Are you serious?” 

Her incredulity buoyed him—or was it her 
growing beauty in a festive mood? ‘Why 
shouldn’t we, Clo?” he teased her. ‘‘Are we 
so circumscribed?” His steadied hand guided 
her along. ‘We could go down to the fishing 
portion, now. Under the chaperonage of a 
fisher-wife, you could take off your shoes and 
stockings; she’d gladly exchange her dress for 
yours. I might change clothes with her hus- 
band. You could pull those gold pins from 
your hair and coil it. Out on the bay, in a 
flat-bottomed boat, we could throw the nets 
together. We could sell our haul on the Via 
Caracciolo. To stray friends. Even to your 
grandmamma. ‘This evening.” 

“Alla vostra salutel” cried Clotilda, con- 
gratulatory. ‘You are more imaginative than 
I thought you.” But the cadence of her voice 
suggested that they might aptly turn back 
to the upper tiers, 


YOUNG Gannaway, with a gay-heartedness 

which mightily became him, was discour- 
teous enough to ignore her inference that it 
was time to go back to the higher promen- 
ade. He turned to the donkey-cart of a pass- 
ing fruit-vender. 

“Shall we pledge the lark in a couple of 
oranges, CloP?-—An elimination of formalities, 
you know.” 

He purchased the fruit, handing one of the 
golden balls to her. 

Clotilda took the orange. “You do not wish 
me to carry this home to grandmamma?”’ 
merrily. 

“No. We'll eat them now.” He was 
holding his orange in his hand. He was looking 
at her with laughter in his eyes. 

She shrugged, about to retrace her steps. 
But a deft touch of Gannaway’s hand veered 
her toward a lower tier of stairs than their first 
flight, canyons leading in the direction of a 
fishing colony. Clo’s feet moved without 


volition, the buckles shining against each step | 


of the new descent. Above, song and laughter 
were abroad in the colorful city. The stair 
canyons had many turnings. Some of the steps 
were in shadow; some were bright with moon- 
light. 
cust where are we going?” she inquired. 

“Where we may eliminate punctilious dic- 
tion,” blithely. ‘And eat our oranges.’ 

The incline was steep enough to be intoxi- 
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Presto 


REG, U.S, PAT, OFF. 


JAR RINGS 


SEE THOSE EARS! Otherwise, Presto 


rings are simply fine, thick jar rings of the best 
quality—but those ears enable you to open sealed 
jars quickly no matter how tightly they are stuck, 
and without damaging the jars, or caps, or the 
rings themselves. You just pull on the two ears 
. —the rubber stretches, lets the air in—and the 
caps come off —Presto—the biggest improvement 
ever made—for cold pack, water bath, steam 
pressure, or hot pack canning at no extra cost. 
Your caps can’t stay stuck with Presto rings. 
Retail at 10c Dozen 
If your store doesn’t carry them’ yet 
Send us 30c for 3 Dozen 
Upon receipt of stamps or money order and your 
dealer's name we will mail you 3 doz. rings 
postpaid. Tell us whether you 
want red or white. 
CUPPLES COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
ST.LOUIS, U.S. A. 





Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Roth & Study, Architects, St. Louis 


“50% Cheaper than Paint’’ 


and 100% Handsomer 


For Shingles Siding and Boards 


You can save half your paint bill and 
half your painting bill, by staining your 
house with Cabot’s Stains. The colors 
are rich and velvety, they bring out the 
beauty of the grain of the wood, and 
they last as long as paint. They are 
made of genuine Creosote which pene- 
trates and preserves the wood. You get 
beauty, low cost and permanence by in- 
sisting upon 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


You can get Cabot's Stains allover the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Archt Francis <A. Nelson, 
New York City, used 18-in. 
“CREO-DIPT’’ Stained Shin- 
gles on roof wth 24-in. Ir- 
regular Butts un Dixie White 
side walls for A, S. Mar- 
pele Upper Montclair, 
N. J. 


ip recommending ‘‘CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for side walls 
and roofs, the architect renders his client a service that will be 
even more appreciated a few years hence than today. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles,combine adaptability to varied detail and true 
artistry either in plain or varigated color effects with distintive qualities of per- 
manence and economy. 


The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 
Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by Prominent Archi- 


tecta as well aa color samples. Ask about 24-inch Dizie White Side Walls for 
the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 


1064 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


‘CREO-DIPT 













Install 
Automatic 
Heat Control 


LEAVE home-heating 
drudgery out of your 
new home. Eliminate 
the bother of operating 
dampers and drafts by 
hand; Insure uniform 
heating temperature 
during the day--at 
night a lower uniform 
temperature. Tell your 
architect ‘or contractor 
to equip your heating 
plant with the “Minne- 
apolis” Heat Regulator. 
Next ‘winter: you will 
doubly enjoy your new 
home; you will save fuel 
and labor. The“Minneapolis’ can be used 
on any type heating plant using any kind 


The Charm of 
Colonial Furniture 


HE interior furnished in Leavens 

Colonial Furniture is pleasing to 
the most discriminating. Or, for a 
piece here and there, in nook or corner, 
you will search far before you will 
find anything more satisfactory than 
these true examples of the furniture 
of early America. 


Leavens Furniture 


Personal preference may be exer- 
cised in the matter of finish, Unfin- 
ashed pieces will be supplied if desired. 











of fuel. Hand decorated work of unusua 1 
Write for Booklet,**The Conven- beauty executed—either on colonial or 
fence of Comfort*’. Sent Free. 2 modern furniture. 

Yeu! ; 

The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., a : s 

2764 FOURTH AVE. SO., Minneapolis, Minn, i vere J eraser F! Oe ON hime 

fi TheAfINNEAPOLIS™ 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &CO. ave, 


ANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart ofthe Heating Plant” 
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A Handful of Moonlight 


cating. “And sing con amore?” she hazarded. 
“And fish con diliganza?” 

His halt on a shadowed step made the 
oranges flare to burnished yellow. “Let’s 
sit here for the feast, Clo.” 

“On this step?” Looking at the begrimed 
stone. 

He took off his coat and spread it on the 
step. “And we won’t peel them,” he said, 
taking out his penknife. ‘Do you know how 
to puncture and suck an orange properly, 
Clotilda?” 

Her laugh was like silver falling on marble, 
as she sat on the covered step. “Do you?” 
She cupped her chin in her palms to watch him 
open his penknife. 

He had likable hands, lean and alive; they 
held the orange stem-side up and revolved it 
to shear off thin layers of skin, leaving the 
fruit intact. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is the way 
simpletons prepare an orange for sucking. It 
keeps the orange from breaking when it is 
squeezed. It tastes, tall child of circumspec- 
tion, much better than when you eat them 
sugared in crystal.” His knife blade boring 
to the center and coring it, he held up the 
succulent white ball. 


“Your orange is ready,” he said. “Will 


you have it?” 


(CLOTILDA accepted the proffered delicacy. 

She put it to her lips. A tendril of hair 
brushed her eyes, and she did not push it back 
into the waves above her forehead. “It 
tastes good,” she commented after a moment, 
mirthful lips fruity. 

“Doesn’t it?” 

They sat side by side, partaking of the treat 
after the fashion of simpletons. Bright bits 
of orange peel lay around them, and when Clo 
had finished eating, she stacked the peel as 
the Italian girl had stacked her coins. Rufus 
helped her. Their eyes met. They laughed— 
and their color flared. 

He furthered the sport. He caught her 
fingers, bent back each one in gay counting. 
“Be my cara sposa!” he cried simply. 

For the fraction of a second her shoulder 
rested, warm and soft, against his, while her 
free hand scattered the orange peel, careless of 
the dust from the step. 

Then she rose, a blackened palm extended. 
“See!” she exclaimed. “‘We must go back, 
Rufe.” 

On his feet, young Gannaway wiped her 
hand clean with his handkerchief. “But our 
fishing adventure? Aren’t we to have it?” 

‘‘We’ve had enough, it seems.”” She put up 
the loosened tendril of her hair. . 

“The best part of any frolic comes after the 


banquet.” His progress took him down 
another step, not up, and he looked at her 


with the moonlight strong on his face. “Aren’t 
you coming to catch and sell fish with me, 
Clotilda? “Why do you hesitate? Are you— 
coming, Clo?” : 
Looking down at him, her face in the shadow, 
Clo touched her gown with polished finger-tips. 
Her modulated voice was low: 3 
“ ‘Gorgeously arrayed, 
Boned and stayed! 
Any softness in me guarded from 
embrace 
By each button, hook, and lace!’ ” 


She shook her fair head, on the step above 
him. ‘You would think less of me,” steadily. 


His upturned face was graver. “I’d think — 


you fine.” 
“And if I did not come?” curiously. 
“T’d think you a piker, Miss Farr.” 
Her chin dipped rather suddenly to the 
hollow of her throat, and she was quite still. 
So was Gannaway, looking up at a figure of 


shadowy chagrin and beauteous pattern, the ~ 
Clotilda fashioned for his eternal delight. 


After her vaunting, she was loath to break the 


conventions! It might be that her bragga- 
docio was fragile as the orange skin, easily 
punctured. Her mutiny—despite a mutinous 
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age—was quelled by a delicate, blackened palm! 

Rufus might have stayed where he was the 
rest of the evening, content. Any tumult of 
the city above them was deadened by the 
devious turnings of the inclines leading down- 
ward toward the bay. The water lay just 
ahead. It was a limitless sheet of iridescent 
blue beneath the splendid sky. The moments 
were flawless enough to woo any love to a 
awakening. 

Clo stirred. ‘No one must think me a 
‘piker,’ ” she said, voice unconsciously sweet. 

And she stepped down beside him, slim, 
young, almost as tall as he, in the single shaft 
which the moon threw over the last steps of 
the tier. ‘‘O sole mio sta nfront a tel” she 
laughed in a breath of song, descending the 
rest of the winding, old steps with him. 

At the bottom, she said, “I’m game to go 
a-fishing.”’ 

~And he: ‘With me? Under the moon?” 

“easier than under the sun.” 

ET OOG - > 

By the bay they walked with exhilarated 
tread. Their footsteps made neither mark nor 
sound on the moon-flooded stretch. She 
stooped to pick up a luminous stone and toss 
it on her paim. And he flung it away by 
tossing her hand with his. bei 

She paused to look for the lost fragment. 
“Tt was shaped like a small coin.” 

She was philosophic, going on. He con- 
tinued to toss her hand as they walked. Their 
shoulders touched, and his shoved hers—she 
was light—his out-flying hand balanced her 
steps again. The way unwound before them, 
a silvery track. Their gait quickened. With 
the meeting of their glances, 

“Will you race with me, fisher-girl?”’ 

“Tt would be fun, fisher-boy.” 

“Pll outdistance you.” 

Her shoe-buckles were catching and losing 
the rays of the moon, “T’ll be with you at the 
goal!” ‘ 

_ Their accelerated pace easily merged into a 

run together—not a race for supremacy, just 
the long, swinging movement of youth running 
with youth in the moonlight. At some dis- 
tance, flat-bottomed boats were anchored, 
and fishing hovels cast shadows on the white 
beach. In the mirror of the water shadows 
of the steep city trembled. White sails 
showed here and there. The air blended with 
the odors of the bay a suggestion of hills where 
the vines hung in festoons and the grapes in 
clusters, and the olive, the lemon, and the 
orange each contributed their fragrance to a 
night submerged in the luster of the moon. 

Before they outran solitude, he caught her 
off her feet——up, in his arms. “Like a leaf!” 
he said, by chance. ‘What shall I do with 
you, captured like this?” 

“Throw me out to the bay,” breathlessly. 

He stepped to the edge of the water. “Like 
a stone? Shall I, girl?” 


THE surf washed near their feet. The moon 
shone on them. And the idyllic moment was 
swept by a wave of natural earthly rapture— 
it caught them both, the world-old, treacherous 
tide that feeds the gulf-stream of humanity! 
Gannaway stepped back, and set her on the 
ground. Yet his look recaptured her, in a 
gale of tenderness he could not stay. 
- In the moment he was flushed, handsome, 
wheedling as any young fish-monger. ‘You 
were glad to see me this evening, weren’t you? 
You do like me—don’t your? Say you do! 
Tell me! You know you do. Tell me so!” 
He broke into love’s own laughter, arms 
pleading for her. 
She fled a step away. Delicately disheveled 
by their run and its ultimate demonstration, 
molten hair tumbled over dancing eyes, 


chiseled lips provocative, patrician nostrils 


ane color coming and going, hands at 
er sides, she stood looking at her oft-rebuffed 
-suitor—himself, an unmannerly lad with hot 
cheeks, tousled hair and eyes alight with life. 
Even yet she was poised between capitula- 
tion and flight! “Shall we go on the fishing 














The Rangefor Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


A masterpiece combining the mechanical and the artistic 


REALIZING the popular demand for 
electrical cooking we have combined 
in compact form a complete electric and 
coal range, practically the only one of its 
kind in the United States. 


"THE Magee ElectriCoal, 46” in length 
and 68” in height to the center of the 
electric oven, is dual in its make-up, one- 
half being devoted to electricity and the 
other to coal, which offers the convenience 
of using both fuels at one time, or inde- 
pendently, as the case may require. 


"THE electrical equipment (‘‘Edison’’) in- 
cludes an electric oven, a broiler and 
three cover units, with an attachment for 
connecting washing or ironing machine, 
flat-iron, or other similar devices. 


Sold through local dealers or direct. 


HE electric oven, insulated on all sides, 
is a perfect Fireless Cooker, baking 
being accomplished after the electricity is 
turned off, resulting in maximum economy. 


‘THE coal range is complete in every 
detail, from the very reliable baking 
oven to the efficient brass coil for heating 
water. 


"THE Magee ElectriCoal is made in 
beautiful gray Por-cel-a (fused enamel 
—washable) or in ebony black, both nickel- 
trimmed, with polished top surface and 
white enamel splasher. 


"[HESE ranges are carefully packed and 
crated with instructions so complete, 
that they can be shipped and installed 
any where. 


Send for illustrated literature 


* MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 



































WHOEVER HBArRD 2 
or BAKING _1n a POT ; 





WRITE FOR THE STORY OF 


THE MASTER BAKE POT 


BAKES OVER THE OPEN FLAME 
SAVES 75 PER CENT IN CAS 


A Switch Right On the Iron 


* The Beaver Switch Plug combines plug and switch 
J». right on the iron. Red and black push buttons to 
indicate current. Have a Beaver Switch Plug put on your 


iron today—at your electrica| dealer’s. Our Switch 
fF are 
aranteed and approved by Nat. B’dof Fi riter 
Se eee ed by Net of Fire Underwriters. 


BEAVER Machine & Tool Co., Inc. 


50 Oburch Street, New York City 





TeaPtICo ¢ 


DISH PAN (ue 


FITS THE SINK ™ 
eCANT SCRATCH © 





Makes dish-washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 


Dishpan fits sink. Water runs directly into pan.- Dirty 
water strains thru removable drainer which catches all 
leavings. Rubber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- 


able copper-steel, thickly tinned. 
Thousands in use. 
Delivered to you for $2.25 


if you give your dealer’s name when sending check or 
money order. Otherwise, $2.50. 
25¢ additional west of Missouri River. 


% AMMIDON & CO. 
The 45-year - old House 


Will last many years. 


Capmus ProouctsCo. Bayonne.N.J. | 31s. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


adventure, Rufe?” breathlessly. 
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BOHN SYPHON 


New York Exhibit 
Strauss Bldg., 5 E. 46th Street 


=, ‘SYPHON REFRIGERA’ FOR | 
= 


Food kept fresh every day in the year is the service a 
REFRIGERATOR will give you. 


The only refrigerator adopted by the Pullman Company 
and dining car departments of all American railroads. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Chicago Exhibit 
68 E. Washington Street 
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~ AWhite Eaunel Kiehee Table 
For the Cost of the Top Alone 


Rea your old kitchen 
table —just fit a sanitary 
spotless TEPCO Enamel Top 
overit. Youcan layit on yourself. 


Cleans as Easily as a China 
Plate. Simply wiping with a 
damp cloth makes the TEPCO spick and 
span. Built of steel, heavily enameled— 
will outlast your table. ; 


Just write us your table top size, enclose 
$7.50 and we will ship direct to you. (Add 
$1.00 for shipment west of Mississippi or 





south of Ohio River, or $3.75 if west of * 


Rocky Mts.) NOTE: If larger top than 
29x44 is required, send no money, but write 


_ for special price. 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Eddy Road & Taft Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


If interested in’ new table or kitchen cabinet with 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers, 

















bor their English prototypes. 








A Handful of Moonlight 


“To you think I’d let you, my darling?” 

“But you would sell fish with me on the 
Via Caracciolo?” 

“And you would walk barefoot with me, 
sweetheart!” 

“You would woo me so?” 

“And you would let me, sweet!” 

Her eyes sought the shadowy outlines of huts 
ahead and rudely patched boats: “You did 
not intend to carry out the prank—it was only 
foolery.” 

“Not all of it, love,” 

“Tow can we know, 
“what part was sincere?” 

“Why need we care, if any part brought us to 
this?” 

“This—?” 

“Vou and I, together, down by the bay.” 

“Wooed to madness by a fishing song, it 
seems!” 

“Tn an evening 


ar 


rich-voiced. 
” still lacking breath, 


30d patterned for us.” 
lo break a pattern, perhaps—” 

Clo went to his arms, as a leaf wooed by the 
wind. 

He cupped the suffused face in his hands. 
“T have you fast, Clotilda! Your face, like 
this!—held so!—You’ll marry me, Clo?” 

“YT fear I shall,” inaudibly. 

“Vou care for me!” 

She tilted her face to his in answer. 

Their betrothal kiss caught all the beauty 
of the hour and place: in the blue waters 
glimmering reflections of the city, indistinct 
habitations, a shadowless sky, two shadows 
blended—moonlight, and love. 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 
(Continued from page 43) 


“monastery” chairs, two examples of which may 
be seen at the top of page 42. Their simple 
rectangular backs, with their arcades of spin- 
dles, will at once suggest a bond of relation- 
ship with the Yorkshire or Derbyshire chairs 
of mid-seventeenth-century England, The 
frames were embellished with chip carving, 
a favorite Spanish device. 

Of equal interest were chairs of the style 
shown at the bottom of page 43, which also 
had English affinities in a different type of 
Yorkshire chair, illustrated in Lesson X, in 
Goop HousekrEePiInG for February. The 
influence of the Baroque period is evident i in 
the curves of the ornamental crosspieces in the 
backs and between the front legs. These are 
known as Catalan chairs and seem to have 
been produced only in a very limited area 
north of Barcelona. 

Of tables, many varieties were made in both 
Spain and Italy. Those with which we are 
most familiar are the long, narrow, Italian 


refectory tables, usually of walnut, which lent . 


itself admirably to the « carving, which was the 
preferred medium of decoration. These tables 
in general were far more e@ laborate i m treatment 
Many were of 

eat size, with heavy underframing and a 
Chead stretcher connecting the end supports, 
the whole a mass of carving of the most ornate 
description. Other tables had arcades~ of 
turited spindles filling the space between the 
two trestle-like supports. The latter were 
often made in one piece, roughly lyre- -shaped, 
but occasionally they took the form of paired 
legs, joined at the top and terminating in 
animal paws, as in the example shown at the 
bottom of page 42. Still another type had 
straight, turned legs, connected hy heavy 
stretchers which in some cases rested on the 


floor, and in others were placed a few inches 


above it. 

Small tables were of many shapes, usuall 
massive in contour, and heavily carved, vith 
a single pedestal support; but there were also 
simple fo orms with turned legs and plein 
stretchers. 


Spanish tables displayed many of the same — 
as those of Italy, but with 


characteristics 


acl os 
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certain interesting variations. Long tables 
with turned legs and heavy stretchers were 
numerous, but instead of being perfectly plain, 
the stretchers frequently were cut into orna- 
mental outlines on the under side. Trestle 
tables with lyre-shaped supports and no under- 
framing were likewise made, but the supports, 
_ Instead of being vertical, were splayed outward 
and strengthened with S-shaped iron braces. 

The most typical piece of Spanish furniture 
on record was the va7gieno, a species of small 
cabinet of Moorish origin which antedates the 
16th century. This had a drop front which 
could be used as a writing desk, and the interior 
was filled with tiny drawers of various shapes 
and sizes, with the entire surface carved, 
painted, gilded, and in many cases elaborately 
decorated with inlay of ivory or other sub- 
stances. The small size of the vargucno made 
it necessary to place it on a stand, and the 
earliest form used for this purpose was the 
trestle table with iron braces previously 
described. Subsequently, however, this was 
discarded in favor of a table with three legs 
at either end and a row of spindles along 
the center. A characteristic feature was the 
placing of a heavy, twisted leg between the 
two slender, turned legs at either end. An 
American-made reproduction of a vargueno 
and its traditional stand may be seen at the 
top center of page 43. 

The fact that in America a strong wave of 
interest in the decorative arts of the Renais- 
sance is apparent, and that manufacturers 
of the better class are reproducing many valu- 
able originals from museums and private col- 
lections and thus making them available for 
the furnishing of American homes, is in itself 
a stimulating and hopeful sign. But there 
are also dangers to be considered, chief among 
which is the opportunity afforded to the 
charlatans found in the field of furniture pro- 
duction as in all other walks of life, to create a 
demand for spurious designs, false in detail 
and insincere in construction, which are 
undeservingly labeled ‘“‘Spanish”’ or “Italian,” 
and innocently purchased by the unknowing 
who have heard it rumored that Spanish and 
Italian furnishings are ‘‘all the rage.” 


Palatial Furnishings Belong in Palaces 


Another profound danger is to be found in 
the lack of discriminating choice on the part of 
the purchaser, yet this is easily prevented if 
one will but stop to realize that furnishings 
of a palatial character were meant for palaces, 
and not for the informally treated living-room 
of a small, modern house. In such a home, 
the presence of a seven-foot, elaborately carved 
table, and huge armchairs which seem to have 
been designed for a throne room, would be a 
manifest absurdity. Yet, on the other hand, 
many a room now crowded with a mingling of 

conflicting styles inherited from the black 
walnut and golden oak epochs would be sur- 
prisingly transformed by the substitution of 
simple, straight-lined pieces which possess the 
dignity inherent in beautiful proportions and 
perfect adaptation to purpose. Pieces of 
-appropriate scale and comparatively light 
construction should be chosen for the small 
room and set against a plain background which 
will reveal to the full their vigorous sweep of 
line and the rich luster of their mellow-toned 
surfaces which need no decoration to enhance 
their charm. In such a room, simplicity need 
not be synonymous with tameness, for love of 
color has ever characterized the Italian and 
Spanish temperaments, and in the peasant’s 
cottage as in the noble’s palace rich and often 
brilliant hues played a prominent part. 

Even though the background—floor, walls, 

and ceiling—be kept strictly neutral, ample 
opportunity for color relief may be found in 
hangings, upholstery, and the sparing intro- 
duction of pictures, lamps, pottery, and glass. 
-A room, however simple, can not fail to achieve 

_ distinction if it is conceived and furnished in 
the. spirit of that olden time when entire 
nations seemed to be “endowed with an in- 
stinct for the beautiful, and with the capacity 
for producing it in every form.” 
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Distinctive Personal Stationery 


200 Note whee 100 Folded Note 
1.00 | Sheets | 1.50 
Is $ 


100 Envelopes! 100 Envelopes 

Name and address printed in neat type with 
dark blue ink; write copy PLAINLY. Send 
money order to 


MARCELLA’S STATIONERY SHOPPE 
505 Fifth Street South Minneapolis, Minn. 


IMPLY use Wagner Cast Aluminum 

Preserving Kettles. No scorching 

or burning; just the rich fruit flavor 

cooked in smoothly, gradually, perfect- 

ly! The thick walls and bottoms distrib- 

ute the heat evenly. And they are 
not affected by acid. 

No rivets to catch dirt, or to pull 
out. Noseamsor joints. Every Wagner 
Kettle is cast solid by pouring into a 
mold; not stamped. 

Furthermore, Wagner Kettles are 
just as superior for general cooking. 
And they’ll last a lifetime. 

Special Offer. Fruit ladle illustrated 
(75c value) is free with all kettles of 6 
to 24 quarts. 


Write for free booklet 22. Mrs. Vaughn’s 
book “The Art of Preserving” sent for 10cin 
stamps. 
Wagner Ware is carried 
by the best dealers. 
The 


Wagner Mfg. Co. 3 
* Sidney, Ohio ©& 
24 Fair Street 















RCH eel 

Tay Nation-wide demand for men and women— 
Aa Hotels, Clubs,Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past 
f experience unnecessary. We train you by mail 


and help you get a position. Big pay—fine 
living — quick advancement — our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. 


Write for Free Book ‘Your Big Opportunity.” 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room 2412, Washington, D.C. 





A Time-Saver for 
Housewives 
Gathers up crumbs in a jiffy— 

neatly, easily, completely. 

Its utility, compactness, beauty 
and solidity have made ita per- 
manent part of the table equip- 
ment in thousands of well-ap- 
pointed homes. 

Substantially made and finished 
in nickel, copper, silver and 
Pacific 


ivory enamel, $2.75 up. 
Coast prices 25¢ higher. ‘ 
Nickel Res without design, $3.15; 


model illustrated, silver plate, $6.50, 
Write for free booklet. 


WILMORT MFG. CO. 
430 So. Green St., Chicago 


If your dealer cannot ~ 
supply you 

wewillsen: 

direct post- 





Home Comfort 


in the Open 
Take good, home-cooked 
/ food you like, on motor 
tours, fishing trips, picnics—any outing. The Hawk- 
eye Basket Refrigerator is built like a first-class 
refrigerator withice compartment. A small piece 
of ice keeps milk, butter, meat, all food and 
beverages, cool, fresh and appetizing. Made ina 
variety of sizes and styles. A new style Hawkeye 

Basket Refrigerator—called Everybody’s— 

Guaranteed ivi f 

For On ly $6.50 tion. OE Lae Wine 
Jor catalogue P, and booklet of lunch recipes. 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
560 Hawkeye Building Burlington, Iowa 


+ Miasren 


BASKET 
REFRIGERATOR 
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A Luxurious Bath 
in Limited Space 


The Mott “Eclipso”’ 


Osea ble shed 162 8G 


SE ABLL Sie Cerro 
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Enameled Iron Bath 


/ combines unusual beauty and finish with 


moderate cost, 


and can be obtained to fit 


corner or recess as shown in the illustration. 


Comfort and safety are assured in the Mott 


combination of Paxton fittings 
slit Thermostatic Mixing Valve. 
bath | a shower.’ 


. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Trenton, N. | 


and Leonard 
ae , 
Every 





Tf you are planning a bathroom, send for the new 
Mott Bathroom Book, which contains a wealth 


of valuable suggestions. 


TuHE J. L: 


New York, 


Address Depariment B 
MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


Branch Offices and Showrooms 


"Boston Fargo, N, D._ *Des Moines *Kansas City, Mo. *Columbus, Ohio 

*Chicago Sioux Falls, S. D. *Detroit *Havana, Cuba Houston, Tex. 

*Lincoln, Neb, *Minne apolis, ‘ition. *Toledo *Salt Lake City *Portland, Ore. 

*Tacksonville, Fla, Duluth, Minn. *Indianapolis Newark, N, J El Paso, Texas 

*St. Paul, Minn. *Cincinnati, Ohio *Dayton, Ohio Pittsburg *Cleveland 
“New Orleans "St. Louis *Washington, D, C. 


MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. 
“Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 
MOTT CO, of PENNA. 
*Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTT SOUTHERN CO. 
*Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 
MOTT CO, of CALIFORNIA 
*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathroom. 
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SEE 
THIS PICTURE 


—note the erect, graceful 
body of this happy child, 
lant this wonderful Cord 
Slide 


Wilson Garter 
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Hard Water in the Home 


(Continued from page 77) 


chemicals that should be added as a water 


softener varies with the mineral composition. . 


and the quantity of the water being treated. 
The user frequently adds double the dose ordi- 
narily required, on the theory that twice as 
much will give better results. This should be 


guarded against, as a great excess of chemicals _ 


may do more harm than good, by injuring 
the fibers of the clothes. 

In the above methods of overcoming hard 
water troubles only partial relief is obtained. 
None of them provides for the laundry, kitchen, 
bath, and water heating equipment all at the 
same time. In many cities and towns there 
are municipal water treating plants using 
caustic lime and soda to soften the entire 


water supply. This process can not be em- , 
ployed in the home as it requires too much skill © 


and training. A more recent development in 
the art of treating water has produced a 
material which completely softens hard water 
that comes into contact with it. This ma- 
terial is placed in a closed steel tank through 
which the water flows. When the water leaves 
the tank, its hardness is completely removed, 
and soft water is available at all times. This 


type of softener may be used for softening the . 


entire city supply or may be installed in the 
home. 
the house is run through the softener, so that 
soft water is available for every use. This 
type of softener requires no skill or training to 
operate and is therefore easily taken care of in 
the home. A hard water, after being softened, 
contains nothing injurious to the health, and 


its palatability is not im ape eG It is suitable , 


for drinking as well as all other purposes. 


DURING the past decade we have seen 


scientific methods adopted by the house- | 


wife. Science is again entering the home to 
solve its water problems. Every day we hear 
of complaints resulting from the use of hard 
water, and these can easily be overcome, as 
means are available which need only to be 
applied. Our laundries no longer use hard 
water, for they realize the money that is wasted 
in softening it with soap and the inferior 
product resulting from the curd which it forms. 
Our railroads and large power plants no longer 
feed hard water into their boilers, as they know 


the losses caused by scale deposited on the. 


boiler tubes. Our dyeing plants also spend 
large sums of money for softening apparatus to 
improve the quality of waters which before 
treating are soft enough for almost every other 
use. Throughout the entire industrial field 
such difficulties are being eliminated, but in 
the home we still accept hard water with all 
of its troubles. The reason for this is that 


/ women do not know how easily hard water can 


be made soft. When they do, we are sure 
they will insist on being furnished with not 
only plenty of water, but plenty of soft water. 
We believe that softening of the water is a 
duty of the town authorities. They can install 
a central softening plant at but a fraction of 
the cost for so many individual installations, 
and at the same time furnish soft water to all. 
In isolated cases an individual softener is 
necessary, but where many are supplied from 
a central pumping station, there is no reason 


why the hard water can not be softened before © 


it enters the mains. The savings to be had 


and the conveniences to be derived from the 
softening of hard waters would easily justify 


the installation of a water softener. 


‘THE Department of Cookery for 
July has some especially good 
things in store for you. When the 
thermometer is soaring, who wants 
a hot dinner? An article next month 
will give recipes for cold vegetable 
dishes—dishes new and tasty 
enough to whet the most jaded of 
summer appetites. Watch for “Vege- . 


tables in Cool, Tempting Dishes” eae - 


In the latter case all the water entering » 





The Vanishing Point 
(Continued from page 83) 


revolver still smoking in his hand, spoke dully: 
“The dream of Monarchy is ended.” 

The quietness was broken by a distant 
clamor. Momentarily it gathered volume 
and drew nearer. Throughout the palace, 
which had seemed so. wrapped in sleep, feet 
were running. From the palace yard rose the 
clatter of arms and the impatience of orders 
being shouted. On the door of the chamber 
an importunate tapping had commenced. 

Hindwood looked up in the midst of freeing 
Santa. “They’ll beat in the panels. Find 
out what they want.” 

The Captain dragged himself to the door, 
which he did not dare to open. A rapid 
exchange of Hungarian followed. As Santa 
tottered to her feet with the last cord severed, 
the Captain tiptoed back. : 

“Escape by the passage. The shot was 
heard. They insist on seeing Prince 
Rogovich.” . 

“To be butchered in the streets! I guess 
not.” Hindwood shook his head. “Escape 
does not lie in that direction. They shall see 
him. In ten minutes. At the window. Tell 
them.” . 

The Captain stood aghast. ‘They. can’t.” 

“T say they can.” 

The answer was delivered. The tapping 
ceased abruptly. 

“Hang on to your nerves.” Hindwood 
crouched above the body, dragging it into a 
sitting posture. ‘‘We’ve exactly ten minutes 
to make it look like a man who hopes to be- 
come an emperor. The peace of the world 
may depend on it.’’ He turned to the Cap- 
tain. “You who were his body-guard, how 
would he have dressed if his ambition had been 

_ granted?” 


Too pale for speech, the Captain moved to- 

ward a chest. With trembling hands he 
drew forth a purple robe, ermine-lined and 
gold-woven with mythical beasts of heraldry. 
Dipping deeper, he laid beside it a scepter and 
an iron crown of twisted laurels. 

Hindwood smiled grimly. ‘So the scene 
had been rehearsed! How do these things go? 
You must help me put them on him.” 

When the Prince had been arrayed, ‘‘Now 
the throne,” he ordered. ‘‘It’ll take the three 
of us to move it.” 

The gilded throne was hauled from its alcove 
so as to face the window. The dead man, in 
the tinsel of his dreams, was seated on it. He 
was bound to prevent him from lolling—bound 
with the cords with which he himself had 
secured Santa. His gold-encrusted robe was 
spread about him. Across his knees, with his 
right hand resting on it, was the scepter. On 
his head was the iron crown of laurels. 

“The lamps! Place them at his feet. 
Switch on all the lights, then vanish.” 

The curtains were flung back. A dazzling 
shaft pierced the outer darkness. There was 
a breathless silence as of worship—a super- 
stitious rustling, a deafening acclamation 
which echoed and roared about the palace 
yard. 

Tt continued unabated for a full five minutes. 
It sagged and sank. Again it mounted. Then 
it paused expectant. It was for all the world 
like a triumph at the opera, when a singer only 
bows and an encore is demanded. It recom- 
menced. This time there was a note of anger. 

The dead man grinned down at the applaud- 
ing mob. He gave no sign to these men pre- 
pared to die for him. Slowly it seemed to 
dawn on them that he did not care—that he 
had never cared for their wounds and hunger, 

_ that for men of his sort they were only beasts, 
that it made no difference whether they were 
conquered or victorious; he would sit there as 
all the kings and emperors before him, secure 
and immobile, sneering at their sacrifices and 
coining their sufferings into profit. 

They found contempt in his vacant stare, 
cruelty in his marble hands that clutched the 
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The Vanishing Point 


scepter. Gesticulating and cursing, they 
hurled reproaches at him. They trampled the 
officers who tried to quell them. Shots were 
exchanged. Pandemonium was commencing. 

Hindwood consulted his watch. It lacked 


but a few minutes till two o’clock. If he could 


hold the garrison in confusion, Varensky would 
have time to seize his chance. 

He turned to the Captain behind the curtain 
where they watched. ‘What is it that they 
want?” 

“Tt was acknowledgment at first; then a 
speech; now it’s bread. Can’t you hear them, 
‘Bread! Bread! Or. we do not march.’ ” 

At that moment the hammering on the outer 
door restarted. Hindwood seized the Captain’s 


* arm. 


“You must speak to them; they wouldn’t 
understand me. You’re in uniform. There’s 
Santa. If you don’t, all is lost.” 

“What. shall I tell them?” 


“Anything. Speak to them as the mouth- _ 


piece of Prince Rogovich. Say there’s food in 
the freight-yards—two train-loads of it—and 
more arriving; that soon the warehouses of 
Budapest will be bulging.” 

The Captain stepped forward, an heroic 
figure. Just as he appeared in the oblong of 
the window—whether it was the sight of his 
uniform that provoked the storm was not 
certain—a volley of bullets shattered the glass. 
He clapped his hand to his forehead. There was 
a second volley. The room was plunged in 
darkness. Hindwood darted forward. The 
pounding on the outer door grew frantic. In 


the palace yard there was the silence of horror.” 


Released by the knife of flying lead, the body 
of the Prince had doubled forward as though to 
peer down at the stricken man who had 
betrayed him. 

As Hindwood leaped back in search of Santa, 
the door went down witha crash. In a second 
the darkness was filled to overflowing— 
halberdiers, palace servants, wild-eyed officials. 
In the confusion he caught her hand and escaped 
unnoticed through the pressing throng. As 
they hurried through salons hung with price- 
less treasures, looting had started. The first 
of the mob were ruthlessly at work. 

At the foot of the marble staircase he glanced 
at his watch. “It’s exactly two o’clock,” 
he murmured. 


5 


HEY passed beneath the gateway where 
sentries should have challenged. Their 
posts were deserted. As they struck the road, 
descending beneath the ramparts, 
questioned, 

‘Why did you say, ‘It’s exactly two o’clock’ ?” 

“Because of a note I sent Varensky.” He 
changed the subject. “How were you cap- 
tured?” ; ; 

She hesitated. “It-was after we’d quarreled. 
I was afraid I’d lost you. A messenger arrived, 
saying you were with the Governor and wanted 
me. It was a lie; the person who wanted me 
was the Prince Rogovich.” 

“Then Lajos betrayed your” 

“No. He knew nothing of what happened 
on the Ryndam. He was infatuated with me 
and must have talked.”’ She clutched his arm. 
“You're putting me off. You said so strangely, 
‘It’s exactly two o’clock.’ What was in your 
note to Varensky?” 

For answer he halted and pointed. Far 


~ below in the gulf of blackness, where a moment 


ago there had seemed to be nothing, life had 
begun to quicken. In the flash of multi- 
tudinous street-lamps a city was being born. 


It kindled in vivid strokes, like veins of fire 


etched on the pavement of the night. As 


though an artist were completing his design, — 


ten thousand windows opened their pin-point 
eyes, filling in blank spaces with rapid specks: 
of gold. Seen from such a height, the effect 
was in miniature. 


rose up were little. At first they were no 


more than a sustained humming, as when a. 


Santa © 


The very sounds which 
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hive is about to swarm. They swelled to a 
melodious muttering. Then, with a rush of 
ecstasy, the storm of joy broke; the air pul- 
sated with the maddening clash of chimes. 

She was clinging to him. “What is it? 
Is it the thing for which we’ve hoped?” 


He glanced back across his shoulder at the 


huge pile towering on the rock above him. 
Those madmen up there, destroying and pil- 
laging, had they had time to hear it? The 
palace was glowing like a furnace. As he 
watched, a column of flame shot tall toward 
‘the sky. 

Seizing her hand, he broke into a run, mak- 
ing all the haste he could down the steep 
decline. Behind them the flames crept like 
serpents, licking the clouds and mounting 
higher. Night had become vivid as day. 
There was no concealment. The crest of the 
ramparts was a gigantic torch. And still 
the bells across the river pealed out their joy. 

There was a galloping. Riderless horses, 
broken loose from the stables, thundered by. 
Then an automobile, driven by a man with a 
scared and wounded face. Others followed. 
The crowd on foot, fleeing from its handiwork, 
was not,far behind. As an empty car, with 
an officer at the wheel, slowed down at a hair- 
pin bend, Santa and he leaped aboard. 


AB 


HE danger was outdistanced. They had 
crossed the Danube. They were scarcely 


likely now to be implicated in what had | 


happened to Prince Rogovich. But they 
were still at the mercy of their reckless driver. 
In his panic he had not once looked round; he 
was unaware that he carried passengers. Hind- 
wood knew very clearly where he wanted to go; 
it was probably the last place to which he 
would be taken. The streets of Pest near the 
river were solitary, but somewhere the mob 
was gathering. It might prove awkward to 
be found in the company of a. uniformed 
~ Monarchist who was escaping. 

Having formulated his plan, he whispered 
it to Santa. “While I tackle him, you grasp 
the wheel.” 

Leaning forward, he flung his arms about 
the man’s neck, jerking him backward. The 
car swerved and mounted the pavement. 
Santa turned it into the road again. Taken 
by i _man_offered small resistance; 
the struggle was short. Hindwood toppled 
him out, climbed into the front seat, and took 
his place. 

“The station. 
breathlessly. 

She glanced at him with a revival of her 
old suspicion. “We’re not leaving. Why the 


Where is it?” he asked 


station?” 

He could have laughed. “Still the old, 
distrustful Santa! Little fool—the food- 
trains.” 


The first streets which they traversed were 
deserted, yet lamps were lighted, and the air 
was clamorous with belfry music. As they 
drew further into the city, they shot past 
groups and isolated individuals crawling in 
the same direction. For the most part they 
were the kind of persons Santa had offered to 
show him that morning—people in rags or 
entirely stark, who hobbled from weakness or 
dragged themselves on all-fours like dogs. 

They came to a square where soldiers had 

been concentrated. Their packs and rifles 
littered the open space; the soldiers them- 
selves had vanished. 

The traffic grew dense. It was all on foot. 
Hindwood turned to Santa. “We shall 
make better time if we leave the car.” 

_ . As they mingled with the crowd, he had a 
nightmare sensation of unreality. He had 


~- never rubbed shoulders with so many human 


beings so nearly naked. Their legs were mere 
poles; their arms laths. Their heads were 
misshapen like deflated footballs. With pant- 
ing persistence they padded forward, too 
frail to be anything but orderly. The air 
__was full of an earthy fragrance. Their bodies 

_ were clammy to the touch. He could push 
them aside like shadows. Their hair was 


brittle as withered moss. 


| 


| 
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The Vanishing Point 


It was the fashionable quarter of Budapest. 
Great arclights shone down on this flowing 
river of gray flesh. Behind plateglass windows 
luxuries were displayed for the temptation 
of the bargain-snatching foreigner—feathers 
and furs, jewels and laces. Past them, with 
eyes enfevered by starvation, stole the noise- 
less populace. There was a woman whose 
sole clothing was a rag about her neck; she 


continued to live in Hindwood’s imagination. - 


long after the sight of her was gone. And- 
still, with thunderous merriment, the bells’ 


above the city pealed on. 

At a turn they came to the station. Further 
progress was blocked. Exerting his strength 
against the weakness of the mob, Hindwood 
edged his way forward. When he could go 
no further, he swung round on Santa. 

“Tell them that I own the food-trains and 
that I’m going to get them bread.” 

She had no sooner uttered her translation 
than a lane was cleared. As he passed, he 
was aware that parched lips stooped to kiss 
his hands, his garments, the very ground he 
trod. He shuddered. The indecent. self- 
abasement of such necessity inflamed his 
indignation. Ahead a cordon was drawn 
across the-road. It was composed of Russian 
refugees. He recognized them by their baggy 
blouses and by the short-haired women of the 
Battalions of Death. From the tail of a 
wagon an orator was speechifying. His head 
was peaked like a dunce’s cap. Beside him 
stood a woman, white as a lily, with hair the 
color of raw gold. 

Hindwood caught Santa’s arm. “Por 
heaven’s sake, what’s he saying?” 

“What he always says on such occasions. 
He’s preaching his gospel of non-resistance and 
promising to die for them.” 

“Who cares for whom he dies, when bellies 
are empty and bodies are naked? ‘Tell them 
I'll clothe them and give them bread.” 

As she translated what he had said, a ery 
went up which drowned Varensky. He found 
himself in the open space, clambering up on. 
the wagon and dragging Santa up beside him. 
There was a deep silence. - 

“Tell them,” he commanded, ‘that star- 
vation is ended. Ill feed them on one con- 
dition: that they refuse to fight. ‘Tell them 
I'll drive the Russian menace back without a 
single shot being fired. Tell them that I 
promise, on my honor as an American, to feed 
them all. Though food-trains are exhausted 
tonight, more will arrive tomorrow. More 
and more.” 

He paused, blinded with emotion at sight 
of the forest of thin hands strained up to him. 
Shooting out his fist tremendously, he threat- 
ened: “And tell them that I won’t feed one 
of them if there’s another man, woman, or 
child slaughtered, or a hint of rioting.” ; 


6 


He had kept his word; as far as Hungary 
was concerned, every living soul had been 
nourished. Tor seven days and nights, sleep- 
ing only at odd intervals, he had sat in the 
barracks of the Russian refugees with the ma 
of Europe staring down on him from the sell 
Wherever a food-train had been despatched, 
the place had been marked by a little red flag. 
He had had a wireless apparatus installed; 
from that bare room, heavy with mildew, he 
had sent out his S. O. S. calls to humanity. 
He had begged, threatened, argued, com- 


manded until at last he knew that he had won — 


his cause. What he did not know was that 
his own example had proved more convincing 
than many words. The simple drama of his 
personal conversion—that he should be giving 
what he had come to sell—had stirred men’s 
conscience. It had given him the right to 
talk. Where once troops would have been 
hurried, food was being pushed forward. It 


was an experiment alarmingly novel, but his. 


phrase had caught on, “the barricade of brea 


It had been flashed across five continents. 
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Wherever the printed word had power, it | 


had kindled men’s imaginations. By a world 
war-wrecked, confronted by yet another war, 
it had been hailed as the strategy that would 
end all wars. 

Loaf by loaf, sack by sack, the barricade was 
rising. Those little red flags, pinned on the 
map, marked its progress. It was deepening 
and spreading in a flanking movement, just 
as formerly army corps had massed for offen- 
sives. Soon the barricade would be complete; 
it would stretch in an unbroken line from the 
Dardanelles to the Baltic. There would be 
fighting, probably to the east of Poland, where 
the Monarchists were marching in a forlorn 
attempt to defeat the famished hordes. That 
could not be prevented. But by the time 
the outcasts struck his main defense, he 
would be in a position to halt them. 


1 WAS only now, when the situation was in 

hand, that he had leisure to realize what he 
had been doing. He was filled with depression 
in his hour of triumph. It was long past mid- 
night. He felt gray andspent. The barracks 
were as quiet as a morgue. He wondered 
why; they had been so crowded with derelicts 
of valiant armies, men and girls, who, having 
failed to save Russia with the rifle, had been 
preparing to rescue her with knowledge. 
Then he recalled. He had sent them, all 
away. They had been the new kind of soldier 
by whose sacrifice his ideal had conquered. 
He saw again their uplifted faces, as he had 
summoned them one by one and ordered them 
on their perilous journeys. Wherever a red 
flag. was pinned on the map, one of those 


derelicts was in command. The “Little 
Grandmother’ kad been the last. Besides 
himself and his wireless operators, there 


could be no one left except Varensky, Santa, 
and Anna. 

He glanced at the window. It was a 
square of jet. He bowed his head in his arms, 
striving to reconjure what had happened. 

Flitting about the room with his strangely 
cat-like tread, Varensky had been forever 
coming and going. He had been his second 
self, silent and agile, anticipating his plans 
without a word spoken. It was Varensky 
who had marshaled his exiled compatriots 
and placed their services at his disposal. It 
was Varensky who had warned him of the 
strategic points where the barricade must be 
strengthened. It had been always Varensky 
to whom he had turned for advice and courage 
when things were darkest. Without Varensky 
he could have accomplished nothing. And 
yet it was Varensky whom he had dethroned. 
This should have been his moment. He had 
shouted him down, snatched control from him, 
and earned the credit. The self-effacement 
cf one whom he had despised as an egoist 
made him humble. In a rush of tenderness 
he discovered that he loved him. The peaked 
head was forgotten and the face scared white 
as if it had seen a ghost. The timidity of his 
appearance no longer counted; the thing that 
mattered was the spirit, resolute and shining 
as a sword, that hid within the scabbard of the 
grotesque body. 

And now that he remembered, there had 
been grief in the green eyes—the grief of a 
man who had been cheated. Once again 
Varensky had drawn near to Calvary; the 
chance to die had been stolen from him. 

And Anna—he could not guess how she felt 
or what she thought. In all those seven days 
and nights it seemed as though she had never 
looked at him. She had moved about him 
like a nun, ministering to his wants with her 
pare averted. Vaguely he was aware that to 

im she was not what she appeared to others. 
The old legend had been revived; again, as in 
St. Petersburg after the fall of Czardom, 
wherever she passed people knelt. To him 
she was no saint; his desire was too human. 

Watching the three of them with sphinxlike 
wisdom, there had been Santa, her womanhood 
clamorous and ignored. What had she made 
_ of it? Had she found material for humor in 
_ their temporary heroism? 
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And each one of these shirts had been washed 
from twenty to thirty times in a Laun-Dry-Ette. 











‘This is an actual incident that could probably be duplicated in thousands of homes where 
the Laun-Dry-Ette is used. ‘The Laun-Dry-Ette does not smash buttons nor tear them off; 
it does not injure patent fasteners and hooks on women’s and children’s garments. Needless 
to say you do not have to hang the button bag near the machine! 


The Laun-Dry-Ette has no Wringer—needs none 
because it dries the clothes by centrifugal force. Pressure on a pedal raises the dryer above 
the water and the turn of a_ switch starts it revolving so that in one minute the entire tubful 
is wringer dry. It’s as easy as inserting a record in the talking machine! 


Hands Kept Out of the Water 


and there is never any need to handle WET clothes. You handle only moist clothes regard- 
less of whether you are washing, blueing or rinsing—the 
machine does the work. No extra tubs are required. 


Find out About the ‘“‘Laun-Dry-Ette 
Way of Washing’’ 
we believe it is the one great advance in washing 
methods since electric motor power. It is so simple 
and so much easier because it permits the machine to 
do all of the work. Write at once for your copy of 


“*The Washing Machine That DOES MORE’’ 


sent free on request. Any Laun-Dry-Ette dealer will 
gladly demonstrate. If there is no dealer near you take 
this advertisement to the nearest electrical or hardware 
dealer and have him order a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. 
Remember it is approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute and has made good for seven years. You take 
no chances. Dealers are invited to write us. 


TelU-Where 


will direct you to 
our dealers 


ne 





“Uf it has a Wringer, 
it isn’t a Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 


Tel-U-Where. 


Information Bure ous 
will direct you to 
our dealers 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Company 
1197 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Girls. t a =! 


would you like to Turn Your 
Spare Hours into Dollars ? 


LLLLILLLLLL hhh 


Have you never said to yourself, “How I wish that I knew 
a way to earn a little money at home?” 


And then you have probably continued, “But I couldn’t earn 
a penny. I don’t know how to go about it.” 


Very few of us have all the jingling coin we should like to 
have, and most of us have more time than money— 


I you are one of those girls or women 
who wish to earn some money 


If it happens that you cannot take up 
any work that demands your whole 
time 
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Tf perhaps, you are one of the untrained 
girls or women who MUST earn 
money 


Or if you only want to be able to lay 
aside a sum for vacation days or 
to buy all sorts of pretty things 
that you could not possibly other- 

wise have 


Join the Rainbow Club 


It will show you how to use your spare time to increase your income. 
Best of all you will not have to have any experience in the beginning. 
You will get your experience as you work without any expense to you. 
And it means earning from $5.00 to $100.00 a month. 


You will find that the Club stands for something more than practi- 
cal money-making. We want the girls to feel that they havea real friend 
in the Club and its Secretary—a sincere friend who is standing by to 
cheer the girls, as they journey towards self-reliance, success, happiness. 


Wouldn’t you like to hear more about us? 


There’s not a penny of expense to you in joining us—no fees. Mem- 
bership is free to all aspiring girls and women. The Club helps you to 
make money and has many ways of bringing you pleasure and happiness. 


Why not write me a letter today? You will receive an immediate 
reply giving you full instructions as to the money-making plans of the 
Club. Do not hesitate to write fully about your needs. You may do so 
with the same freedom you would use in writing to a personal friend 
and feel sure that your confidence is respected. 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Vanishing Point 


And so he came back to his first question— 
what had he been doing? In constructing the 
barricade of bread, he had been preventing 
Varensky from dying; in preventing Varensky 
from dying, he had been raising a barricade 
between himself and Anna. Having bank- 
rupted his pocket, he had bankrupted his 
heart. In spite of warnings, he had gone in 
search of the vanishing point, where the 
parallel rails of possibility and desire seem to 
join—the point at which, to quote Varensky’s 
words, ‘“The safety of the journey ends.” It 
is the goal of every man who wrecks himself 
in the hope that he may save a world. 

How long had he been sitting there brooding? 
He was cold. The square of window had 
turned from jet to gray. Furtively he glanced 
behind him. Anna was gazing down on him. 
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HE was dressed for a journey, muffled in 
furs. Her left hand was gloved, her right 

extended. His heart turned coward. Surely 
he had earned his reward. He commenced 
to rise, pushing back his chair. The steady 
blueness of her eyes held him. 

“Good-by,” she said. ‘I should have left 
without saying good-by, if I had not known L 
could trust you.” 

“But you can trust me. It’s because you 
can trust me that you must stay.” 

“T can’t stay.” 

“Why not?” 

“We made a bargain. Do you remember? 
That until we were free, we would play the 
game by him—that we would even guard him - 
against himself. You told me once, ‘I wouldn’t 
be friends with a woman who couldn’t be 
loyal.’ I’m trying to be loyal.” She caught 
her breath. ‘“‘He’s gone.” 

“Varensky?” 

She nodded. 

“Where?” 

“To die for us.” 

In the silence that followed, the heat of his 
temptation vanished. He felt accused by the 
quixotic magnanimity of this strange creature, 
half prophet, half charlatan, whose wife he had 
coveted. “Once I’d have been glad that he 
should die,” he confessed slowly, “but not now. 
Food has done far more than his sacrifice could 
have accomplished. Why should he be de- 
termined to die now?” 

She trusted herself to come closer, standing 
over him and giving him her hand. “Perhaps_ 
for our sakes. Perhaps for his own. Perhaps — 
in the hope that his appearance may put a 
stop to what’s left of the fighting. There 
was a wireless last night which he kept to him- 
self. It said that skirmishing was developing 
between the Poles and the Russian refugees in 
the No Man’s Land beyond Kovel. It was 
after he had read it that he went out. I waited 
for him to return—then I guessed. We've all 
misjudged him. Perhaps we're still mis- 
judging him. Who can say why he’s gone? 
There’s nothing gained by attributing motives. 
He wants to give his life. He’s promised he 
would so often; always he’s been thwarted. 
He owes it to his honor. Kovel may be the 
world’s last battle—his final chance.” — 

In the bare room the dawn was spreading. 
Hindwood rose from his chair, stretching his 
cramped body and gazing at the map with its 
safe red line of flags. “Our work is ended,” 
he said quietly. “Within the next few. hours 
stronger men will be here to take control—a. 
commission of the best brains picked from all” 
the nations. God chose us to be His stop-gap.” 
He paused. “After having been His instru- 
ments in averting a world-catastrophe, to speak 
of things personal seems paltry. And yet 
my love for you fills all my thoughts. I leave’ 
Budapest a bankrupt. I shall have to start life 


afresh. Your loveis literally my sole POSER i as 


and [have no right toit.” 
She was backing toward the door, ee 

from him. He stepped over to the windaw, 

widening the distance that separated fae 


¥ 








“Do you feel more secure now? You needn’t 
fear me,” he reproached her. “Was it because 
I spoke of our love? We have no reason to 
be ashamed of it. We’ve played fair. How 
could we do less when Varensky has played so 
fair by us? It’s for our sakes he’s gone, that 
he may free us.” Then, “You're setting out 
alone on a journey. Would you mind telling 
me its object?” 

“You know. To prevent him. To catch 
up with him. To bring him back.” 

“And if he refuses?” 

“To die with him.” 

He smiled whimsically. “The vanishing 
point! For you, with your high standard of 
honor, if you were to overtake it, your problem 
Would be solved. But suppose the vanishing 
point eludes you. Suppose your husband 
agrees to live; have you thought of that? It 
means that you and I will never—” 

With an imploring gesture she cut him short. 
“Tt means that you and I will never learn to 
despise each other. It means that I shall 
always remember you at your greatest, as I’ve 
seen you in the last seven days, self-sacrificing, 
brave, and noble—so self-forgetting that you 
could even forget the woman you adored.” 

He sank his head. In the gray square of 
window he looked old and haggard. “It’s 
true, and yet it’s incredible: if we were to allow 
him to die, we should despise each other. Inthe 
long years—” He glanced up. “Though 
you were willing to let him and I won you, do 
you think I should want your? Not that way. 
I'd want you so little that I’m coming with you 
to help you to prevent him.” 
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LONG lines of neglected tillage! Deserted 

farms! Broken fences! A gray expanse 
of sky! Knots of peasants trekking always 
westward! Panting cattle; nearing the ex- 
haustion point! Creaking carts! Dawn grow- 
ing whiter; day growing golden; sunlight fading; 
night becoming flecked with stars! Always the 
rhythm of the engine, the plunging into the 
distance, the impatient urgency to thrust 
forward! 

It was useless to think of traveling by trains; 
the railways were too congested. Moreover, 
they strongly suspected that he had set out by 
car. Ifthe No Man’s Land beyond Kovel were 
his destination, then Cracow would lie midway 
on his journey. Cracow was one of the strong 
points in the barricade, where a clump of red 
flags was flying. All the traffic was escaping 
from the danger. If he had chosen that route, 
there would be definite news of him. Any one 
- traveling toward the danger could not help 
but be marked. 

As they enquired of fugitives, they discovered 
that two cars were ahead of them. The first 
contained a madman with eyes green as emeralds 
and a face white and set as a mask; the second, 
a dark-haired woman, beautiful as a fallen angel. 
The woman seemed to be in pursuit of the man. 
They were perhaps thirty miles apart. They 
had thundered by into the imperiled future as 
though the self-same devil rode behind them. 

What could be Santa’s purpose? Anna and 
he argued the point, sometimes aloud, more 
often in their unuttered thoughts. All their 
old doubts concerning her rose up rampant. 
Was she a Bolshevist agent, hurrying back to 
‘sell the last of her secrets? Was her purpose to 
save or to betray Varensky? 

_ What had she ever wanted from him? Had 
she found a quality in his self-destroying ideal- 
ism that had called forth her pitying worship? 
Tn her own dark way had she enshrined him in a 
mysterious corner of her heart? Had she 
recognized in him a child-like weakness that had 
compelled her protection? Had he stood in the 
twilight of her life for a door that might open 
into ultimate redemption? 

Or was it loneliness that had made her follow 
him—the sure knowledge that everything was 
ended? In those seven days, while they had 

_ made history together, had she seen something 

_ that had tortured her? That she was not 

_ wanted, as he was not wanted? Was it despair 
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ST AMONG CLEANERS 





© Premier's leadership has 
been attained through the 
determination of every 
employee to work faith- 
fully toward the ideal of 
‘superiority; -—Qualit 
and peseedahilas ave 
marked Premier progress 
towards perfection 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Dept. 106, G. H., Cleveland, O, 


(i Please have nearest dealer call or ‘phone for appointment to dem- 
onstrate The Premier in my home without obligation to me or 


Oo Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms and 
nearest dealer’s name. 
(Check your preference) 
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“Better Quality’’ 
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‘The Bride’s Kitchen 
Completely Outfitted 


The young housewife, the bride of 1922 
takes delight and finds incentive for new 
and delightful cookery—for better and 
easier housekeeping—in her complete 


kitchen outfit of Lisk Enameled Ware. 


‘LISK 


“Run no Risk—Be sure it’s Lusk” 


For every need there is the right utensil 
—from the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 
to the tiniest saucepan—all in attractive 
Pure White, Turquoise Blue or Imperial 
Gray “Better Quality” enamel. Strongly 
made, triple coated. ‘The smooth, im- 
penetrable surface Cleans like China. 


Housewives look for the Lisk trade 
mark, the buying guide to “Better Qual- 
ity,” not only on Enameled Ware but also 
on Heavily-Coated Tin Ware, Nickel- 
Plated Copper Pots and Kettles, Ja- 
panned and Galvanized Ware. Ask for 
Lisk by name. 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 
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The Vanishing Point 


which he hurried to destruction? 

When they reached Cracow, it was to find 
the city deserted. The streets by which they 
entered were deathly silent, the doors wide 
open, the pavements strewn with furniture 
which owners had lacked time to rescue. Here 
and there were carts which had collapsed and 
thin horses which had died in harness. It was 
like a city pillaged. 

Whatever optimisms they had entertained, 
they knew for certain now that war had started. 
Out of sight, across gray wastes to the eastward, 
gray ranks of skeletons, armed with nothing but 
disease, were approaching. The dread . they 
inspired was so great that outcasts only a shade 
less starving had stampeded before them. 

At a turn they came to the railroad. Here 
their eyes met a different spectacle. From a 
freight-train on a siding, men white to the eyes 
with dust were rolling barrels. They were 
volunteers recruited from the safer nations, 
the first of the new kind of army. They were 
piling flour where once they would have been 
stacking shells. 

Hindwood recognized the barrels’ matkines 
His sense of tragedy lightened. Laughing 
down into his companion’s eyes, he shouted, 

“Mine! Look, Anna. Mine that I meant 
to sell!” 

A short- haired girl in the tattered untanae 
of the Battalion of Death was in charge. Com- 
ing up to the car, she saluted smartly. Yes, 


she had seen Varensky. It was three hours ~ 


since he had passed. He had filled up with 
water and gasolene, gasolene having arrived 
on the supply train. He had left for Brest- 
Litovsk, stating that his object was to gain a 
respite for the barricade builders. He proposed 


to put himself at the head of the famine march — 


and to check the rapidity of its advance. After 
his departure, the other had panted up—the 
dark-haired woman—only an hour behind him. 

Wasting no time in conversation, Hindwood 
imitated Varensky’s example. He was dazed 
for want of sleep, almost nodding, but the man 
he had to save was ahead of him. Having 
filled his tanks and made sure of his engine, 
he started forward. ‘ 

They were throbbing through empty streets 


again, when a strange sound thrilled the silence~_ 
—a trumpet-call, which rang out sharply across» — 


the house-tops and broke off suddenly. 

Hindwood leaned across the wheel, staring 
dreamily before him. “It might have been his 
voice—Varensky’s. He’s like that—a dying 
trumpeter sounding a last warning. I ie 
believe in him. It’s too late—” 

“Tt may not be,” she whispered. 

Night was falling. Straining his eyes to 
keep awake, he drove impetuously on, forcing 
a path through the opposing shadows. 
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How they arrived it would have puzzled 
him to tell. He had vague memories of 
sunsets and dawns; of times when sleep had 
drugged him, of unrefreshed awakenings. 
They had reached Brest-Litovsk, the city 
fatal to the Russians, which the Czar had 


always superstitiously avoided, Like “Cracow, 


it was deserted. Unlike Cracow, it was a pile 
of ruins. Seven times in seven years it had 
been bombarded and captured. Beneath an 


iron sky, it listened for tramp of the lates 5 


conqueror. 
Hindwood drew forth his map. It was over 


a hundred versts to Kovel; he doubted whether 


his gasolene would take him. There was no- 
where that he could replenish his supply. 
Before him lay a No Man’s Land from w nich 


everything had perished; behind, a silence from > 


which everything had escaped. To continue 
his pursuit was folly. 
of success to allure him; of Varensky and Santa 
he had lost all trace. 
ing companion; he had pledged his word to her. 
Reluctantly he climbed into his ‘seat mie 
started forward. 


There was no promise 


He glanced at his drows- _ 


| that had beckoned her into the chaos Ba . 
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luck,” he tells them, not suspect- 
ing—poor man—that this time 


‘shelf, you are always prepared 


| ao Potato Croquettes with Sausage 
5, Heat Libby’s Vienna Sausage in the can and 





When guests 
drop in 
for dinner— 


Just call on Libby chefs 
Sor help 


ATE in the afternoon your hus- 
band runs into Jack Hardy, an 

old school friend. He and his wife 
are in town just for the day. Your 
husband is so glad to see them that 
he asks them out to dinner. “Pot- 


pot-luck means just scraps from 
Sunday’s roast! 


Hasn’t that, or something like 
it, been your most embarrassing 
experience? It has? Well it never 
need be again! For if you keep a 
supply of the convenient Libby 
Packaged Meats on your pantry 


for unexpected company. 


Creamed Dried Beef in scones 


Cream Libby’s Dried Beef and 
serve in scones, made like this. 
Sift 2 cups flour with 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 
spoon sugar 
salt; 
ening, 
Roll % inch thick, cut in 4- 





In the spotless Libby kitchens they 
do for you the heavy, the tedious part 
of preparing and cooking meats, 
meats which have been carefully in- 
spected by the Government. Then 


these meats are packed in air-tight 






are Cae ’ 


tea- 
and % teaspoon 
cut in 4 tablespoons short- 

1 egg and % cup milk. 


inch squares and fold opposite 


How Libby’s Meats 
help you out 


Without the least hurry or worry you 
can get ready such tempting dinners 
—dainty Veal Loaf with sliced toma- 
toes, tender little Vienna Sausages 
with potato croquettes, or Dried Beef 
creamed in rich, flaky scones. Your 
guests will marvel at the ease with 

which you concoct such delightful 
meals. 


_ But you know what the secret is— 
that it’s because of the way Libby’s 
expert chefs have cooked the meats 
for you. 





eronve with potato croquettes made like this. 
on es potatoes with salt and butter, 
mais beaten egg and puabe on croquettes. 
1 cg egg and crumbs and fry in hot fat. 
oe tender and savory are these little sau- 
ages that there is new delight for you in this 
‘popular dinner or eee dish, 


MG 
Nay 
Sausage 


corners to form a triangle. Bake 
in a hot oven. 


containers so that they will keep ab- 
solutely fresh until you need them. 


New dishes—simple—delightful 


All you have to do is serve them in- 
terestingly. To help you with that 
too, Libby’s chefs have worked out 
many attractive recipes. Try one of 
these on this page the next time you 
want something especially nice for 
dinner or something that you can get 
ready in a hurry. 


Order a supply of Libby’s Meats 
today. You never can tell when you 
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Veal Loaf with 
fresh tomatoes 


Chill Libby’s Veal Loaf, 
slice and serve with fresh 
tomatoes and mayonnaise, 
You can indeed get din- 
ner in a hurry when you 
prepare the vegetable and 
the meat with as little 
trouble as this, It showa 
how much the Libby 
chefs can help you out. 
Here they have cooked 
the meat and minced it, 
seasoned it with a de- 
lightful blend of spices 
and pressed it to a solid 
loaf of tender, juicy meat, 
You need but serve it. 


willneed them—and you willfindthem 
as delicious as they are convenient. 


Many new suggestions for serving 
them have been collected in an at- 
tractive booklet, “Meats Prepared 
While the Kettle Boils.” It’s just off 
the press. Write for a free copy 
today. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
206 Welfare Building, Chicago 
Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


IBBY’S MUSTARD~Y ou will 
like Libby’s Mustard with Libby’s 
Meats for it is most delightful in fla- 
vor—not too “tangy,” not too mild, 
To make it the best mustard seed of 
old England is blended with choice 
American seed ground and reground, 
then beaten with vinegar to a smooth 
creaminess. 





Corned Beef with 
potato salad 


Chill Libby’s Corned Beef in the can; 
with potato salad. 


and serve 


slice 
(A touch of Libby’s Mustard adds a 
pleasing piquancy to this dish) 
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Packaged Meats 
make it easy 
to be hostess 
without warning 
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What the Reviews Say 


“A tale amazingly human, and 
rich in character study of the col- 
orful and romantic type.’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


“Tf I had a million dollars I 
would spend whatever part of it 
as might be needed to make every 
man and every man’s son in 
America read ‘Kindred of the 
Dust’ right away.”—James How- 
ard Kehler, well-known Chicago 
business man. 


“An unusually good story of the 
Northwest, including a matrimo- 
nial tangle that keeps the reader 
on edge.”— Howard S. Ruddy, 
Rochester, N. Y., Herald. 


“T have read the book, and need 
no explanation of why it is a 
best seller.”—J, W. Reardon, Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 


“When Kyne does write a novel, 
it is good. This is one of his best.” 
—The Detroit News. 


INDREDsO RAL Hie 

DUST” is a story you 
will never forget—a novel of 
the sort of people who grow 
only in the great Northwest is 
this soul-searching story of 
Nan of the Sawdust pile and 
Donald McKaye, 


laird of Tyee whois torn be- 


the young 


tween his love for Nan and the 


Let us give you a copy 


of “KINDRED OF THE DUST” by Peter B. Kyne, a 
wonderfully fine fellow who writes about great hearted ~ 
men and women whose tears and sorrows and triumphs 


he understands so well. 


How to get these 
books at no cost 


If you will send us the subscription of a friend 
to Good Housekeeping we will send you a copy of 
one of these books. The subscription must be other 
than your own, as Good Housekeeping does not give 


premiums. 


or books, that you want. 


Just send the name and address of the 
friend or friends to whom you want the magazine 
sent, and enclose a remittance to cover the cost of the 
subscriptions at $2.50 each. Be sure and give your eries” 
own name and address and the name of the book; 
Mail your letter to: 
Good Housekeeping, Dept. 622, 119 W. 4oth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


laboratories. 
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May we give 
— you this: book? 


At no cost to you we want you to 
have Peter B. Kyne’s great novel 


“Good Housekeeping Book of 
Recipes and Household Discov- 
is the product of Good 
.Housekeeping Institute, where 
all the 400 recipes were tested 
and standardized in the kitchen 
Enough new rec- 
ipes to vary your menus for a 
whole year—and housekeeping — 


















love he bears his proud old 
father who would rather see him 
dead than married to Nan. 

Here is a novel that more 
than 100,000 people have 
bought within the year—a best 
seller in every sense of the word 
—a story of people you ‘will 
love and who will live in your 


memory. 





helps that will lehte yo 
work in every departm ent. 

The Household scovel 
will help you in 3 he 
keeping, health-k 
geting, etc. This 





The Vanishing Point 


The suicidal stupidity of war—that was the 
thought that absorbed him. Every sight that 
his eyes encountered emphasized its madness. 
Yet beyond the horizon, where distance seemed 
to terminate, men were killing one another. He 
understood at last Varensky’s passion to die. 
When all else had failed, to offer one’s body was 
the only protest. 

The landscape was growing featureless. 
Rivers had overflowed. The labor of centuries 
was sinking beneath the morass. Villages and 
posthouses had been destroyed, woods torn by 
shell-fire. Stationed along the route, like 
buoys guarding a channel, black and white 
verst poles gleamed monotonously. On either 
side stretched a never-ending gravey2:< marked 
by rough crosses or inverted rifles. Down this 
pitiless, straight road had marched the seven 
invasions—Russians, Germans, Poles, Bolshe- 
vists, each with a dream of glory in its eyes. 
With the victory lost and the dream forgotten, 
they moldered companionably. 

It was halfway to Kovel that he first noticed 
what was happening; behind scrub and fallen 
trees it had probably been happening for some 
time. It was a gray wolf, grown bold, which 
first drew his attention. Like a dog seeking 
its master, it came trotting down the road. 
After that they came in packs—not only wolves, 
but every other kind of untamed animal. It 
was as though they were fleeing before a drive— 
the tremendous drive of.a famished nation. 
In their dread they seemed to have postponed 
their right to prey. Hunter and quarry 
journeyed side by side, their enmities in abey- 
ance in their common terror of the enmity 
which stalked behind. 

Hindwood had grown used to the spectacle, 
when suddenly he was startled by another sight 


_—a child. A child so matted and neglected 


-feet were swathed in balls of rags. 
painfully, walking among the animals and 


that he scarcely recognized him as human. His 
He limped 


staring straight before him. At shortening 
intervals others followed, till at last they came 
in crowds. 

Beyond Kovel, where the crumbling trench 
system commences in which the vanished Russo- 


_ German armies remained locked for so many 


are 





years, he came across his first trace of Varensky 
—an abandoned car with a broken axle. Va- 
rensky must be on foot, not far ahead. He 
had passed by it a mile, when his own car 
halted; the gasolene had given out. With the 
ceasing of the engine he caught another sound— 
the popping of rifle-fire. It dawned on him 
that the trenches of the dead battlefield were 
again inhabited. He had been driving straight 
into the heart of the fighting. 

The firing was drawing nearer. The Mon- 
archists were falling back. A bullet whizzed 
over his head and pinged into a mass of rusted 
wire. 


LL that followed happened in a flash. He 
seized a and rushed with her to 
cover. From where he watched, he could see 
soldiers retreating and the tops of steel helmets 
bobbing above the trenches. Of the advancing 
host he could see nothing. 
Suddenly, from behind a mound, 2 man with 
a peaked head sprang up. He was dressed as a 
civilian. He commenced to run up the road 
toward the enemy, waving something white. 
Immediately, from another place of hiding, a 
woman leaped up and followed. It was as 
though on the instant truce had been declared; 
a tranquility of amazement settled down. 
_ As he reached what appeared to be No Man’s 
Land, he drew himself erect, with expanded 
chest, and commenced to sweep his arms in 


the gestures of oratory. It was dumb show; 
it was impossible to hear what was being said. 


While he was speaking, the woman caught up 
with him and flung herself upon him, making a 
shield of her body. 

Curiosity satisfied, both sides fired. The 
man and woman crumpled. Fighting -recom- 


ae? The End 








W ouldn’t this stove 
be fine in your kitchen? 


More 
Heat 


Less 
Care 





Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under 
the cooking by 


_ the powerful 12- 


inch burner. 


Wes into any store where Florence 
Oil Cook Stoves are sold and imagine 
you are stepping into your own kitchen. 
There you will find a stove filled with 
oil ready for work. 
Turn the lever and light the burner. 


See the blue flame—look for any signs 
of smoke. There is none, and no sus- 
picion of an odor. 

Turn the flame up and down and see 
how you can regulate the heat. 

You immediately think of the comfort 
and convenience this stove would bring 
you. 

And doesn’t this stove look fine? It will 
improve the appearance of any kitchen. 


Its advantages will suggest themselves 
—cool kitchen, fire only when you want 
it, uniform results, time saving, cheap fuel. 


Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves are 
sold has one filled with oil which you may light 
and operate yourself. 

Such an examination will convince you that 
the privilege of a cool kitchen is yours. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
410 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
burners), Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence 
Tank Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 
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Porcelain Interior 
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AMERICAN 
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The Seeger One-Piece 






















THE ORIGINAL 
SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


f a refrigerator is to conserve food—as econom- 


ically, as hygienically and for as long a time as possible. 

Seeger Original Siphon Refrigerators have for many years and 
in various capacitics always filled these requirements to the ut- 
Each successive year has witnessed added improve- 


ay the Seeger stands for the ultimate in refrigera- 


tion value and efficiency. 


The design shown above is one of our 1922 
models, embodying our new One-Piece Porcelain 
Interior and the White Oak Flush (no panel) Ex- 
terior. 

Its dignity of finish and its positive hygienic qual- 
ities recommend it everywhere. 


Upon written request, we will gladly furnish a list of Railways, 
Hospitals, Hotels, Apartments and U. S. Government Institutions— 
including the Army, Navy, Aviation, Public Health and Shipping 
Boards—equipped with Seeger Refrigeration. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATORS GO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities. 
NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, MASS., 
399 Madison Ave. 82 Washington St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., SAN FRANCISCO, 
311 Terminal Sales Bldg. 715 Indiana St. 
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Say Ic With Ballots « 
(Continued from page 28) 
take the trouble to help choose a better 
candidate when such a choice is possible— 
namely, before the primary elections—is a 
conscience which ‘stands ‘sorely in need of 
enlightenment. It is self-evident, therefore, 
that if women intend to change, influence, or 
improve the personnel of their national lead- 


‘ers, they must start in to effect that change 


while the leaders are still unchosen, and the 
situation is still plastic, unsettled, and subject 
to be influenced by the will of the.voters them- 
selves. To wait until after the choice is fixed 
and then to “holler” about it is neither good 
sportsmanship nor yet good. practical politics. 


Candidates Should be Investigated 
Now is the open season for Congressmen 
seeking re-election. Now is the season when 
the woman voter should look over all the candi- 
dates in the field very carefully to see how they 
measure up in capacity and character for the 
job. In the selection of a Congressional 


candidate, what should be a woman’s guide? 


It is easy to say what should not be her guide! 
Women, more particularly | the politically un- 
informed to whom voting is a dull duty, 
have chosen whom they will cast their ballots 
for much as they would choose .a-hat, making 
it an affair of pure fancy and personal attrac- 
tiveness. In a list of replies given by women 


‘to the query of why they had voted for a certain 


man, here are some of the reasons enumerated: 
“Well, I didn’t know anything ‘against him!” 
“Because he seemed to want the job.” “Be- 
cause he looked honest.” ‘Because he’s an 
Episcopalian.” “Because when I heard him 
speak I liked-his smile.’’ “Because I know a 
lady who knows his wife, and I promised to 
remember to vote for him.’’. These answers, 
naive as they are, are not to be scorned. They 
breathe sincerity. -The fact that the women, 
knowing so little of the issues involved and with 
no means of forming correct judgments, should 
take the pains to vote at all shows that they 
felt the stirrings of civic duty. With time, as 
they become more educated politically, they 
will be able to give sounder reasons for the 
choice of this or that candidate. 

As yet, it is too early in the year to predict 
with accuracy what the Congressional cam- 
paign issues will be, and these issues will vary 
in the different parts of the country, depending 
on the particular problems which predominate 
in. each section. For it is manifest that the 
needs of the farmers are not those of the manu- 
facturers nor yet of the miners or people in the 
industrial regions. The fact is that campaign 
issues are usually nothing more than slogans. 
selected by the organization leaders with 
judicious care and used as weapons to. strike 
between the joints in the armor of the enemy, 
and so to win the battle at the polls. They are 
in no wise necessary in order to select the best 
man to work for at the primary elections. 
What i is, however, absolutely essential, is the 
political record of the aspirant to office. These 
records, it goes without saying, should be 
scattered broadcast throughout the district; 
they should be studied by the women with the 
same attention they devote to the mastery of 
any other problem: to learning golf, or driving 
a car, or playing bridge, or making a successful 
salad. That is the first step in the process of 
choosing wisely—to be thoroughly familiar 
with what the candidate has already achieved 
politically. ~~ 

The second step, equally important tothe 
woman voter, is to be able to judge the records 
after she has. them in her hands, and to know — 
exactly how much they amount to, practically, 
as an index of fitness for office. To the aver- 
age woman, the activities of Congressmen are 
mysterious. and remote, She knows they spend - 


their time in public service, in supporting this 
_or that bill, or in making speeches which are — 
reported i in the home paper on the front page. 
That is about the extent of, her knowledge. — 





- How, then, is she to tell a gi yood record from 
bad record, even when ne two of them e 
sya 
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Westinghouse 


RESIDENCE AND _ COMMERCIAL FANS 








WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


ee eect ete tcc act ett eee 


Dont waste a hot day hoping for a cool night 


— Phone fora Fan! 


There is a simple way to make every evening cool, and 
every day comfortable; Phone for a Fan. 

An easy way to avoid wilted collars, wrinkles, and 
ruined dispositions; Phone for a Fan. 

Thus will you escape lowered vitality; sleepless, ener- 
vating nights; restless, inefficient days. Your nights will 
; be full of rest, and your days of pleasant living. 

More Convenience So, for comfort and health and enjoyment, Phone for 
OutletsMakeMore Fan. : 


Convenient Homes 







If you would like attractiveness, economy, quietness,and 
many years of service, Phone for a Westinghouse Fan! 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities : Representatives Everywhere 
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“When Patti sang ‘Home Sweet Home 


Although many of the pleasures of half a cen- 
tury ago have faded into mere memories, the 
pleasure of buying and knitting with COLUMBIA 
YARNS has come down to us unchanged. 

In this modern era, just as in grandmother’s 
girlhood days, CoLumMBIA YARNS afford the full 
charm of tasteful colorings and the lasting satis- 
faction of superior quality. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that in their long 
years of service COLUMBIA YARNS have gained 
steadily in the favor of American womenfolk. It 
is little wonder, too, that to insure gratifying re- 
sults from their handiwork, womenfolk of today, in 
increasing numbers, are purchasing a// their knit- 
ting materials at counters where CoLUMBIA YARNS 
are sold. | 





Ws. H. HorstMann COMPANY Evtablished 18/6 PHILADELPHIA 





Centuries old but always new, thus is the art of knitting, . . . Out of the 
ages that History has forgotten, it comes, But through woman's ingenuity, 
woman's love of beauty and woman’s will to serve, on each new day it is born 
again. . . . Centuries old but always new, thus is the art of knitting. 











Say It With Ballots 


before her eyes? She can not know by instinct. 
She must study and be taught. 

First of all she should weigh very carefully 
the national interest over against the purely 
local or sectional interest, and check up the 
record from that point of view. Congressmen 
owe a duty, a direct duty, to their district and 
to the people who elect them to office in the 
national councils, but that is not their sole, nor 
even their most important duty—though it 
often appears so because it is the most obvi- 
ous, and they may lose their elections through 
its disregard. But it is manifest that the 
smaller. state or sectional interest must give 
way in point of importance to the larger 
national interest, the interest which binds all 
the states together into one and secures their 
general peace and prosperity both at home and 
abroad. This larger, national interest may cut 
directly athwart the smaller group, or sectional 
interest; and here is where the true measure of 
a man is shown. The records of some Con- 
gressmen reveal the fact that their entire time 
and energies have been expended in district 
affairs to the exclusion of all else: in working for 
appropriations for local bridge-sites or dams; 
in getting their constituents appointed to this 
or that government job; and in general in 
paying off campaign promises and debts. This 
kind of Congressman is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish; he can not see the big, broad, national 
issues on account of the swarm of petty local 
interests which fill up the whole of his vision; 
the result is that when big, broad, nation-wide 
issues are at stake, he is often found on the 
wrong side of the vote. 

A certain senator of this type used to carry 
around in his pocket a list as long as his arm of 
his constituents to whom he had promised 
government jobs. As soon as he landed a job 
for one, he crossed the name off his list and 
went on to the next. Thus he spent his days. 

_ One morning he betook himself to- solicit the 

- favor of the Administration for a postmaster- 
ship for one of his constituents. He lauded 
his candidate to the sky, praising his ability, 
loyalty, integrity, and patriotism. The speech 
was a masterpiece. But when asked who his 
paragon of human perfection was, the Congress- 
man could not recollect the name! He had to 
retire into a corner and get out his list! He 
had so many irons of this character in the fire 
that he had worked out a standardized, ready- 
made speech which fitted them all after he had 
inserted the name. 

Candidates of this caliber, who give their 
entire attention to fulfilling pork-barrel 
promises made before election, and in begging 
yovernment appointments for their friends to 
the exclusion of their larger obligations, are not 
the type whose re-election the women should 
work to secure. On the other hand, the big 
broad-minded candidate with a deep sense of 
obligation to his nation as a whole is not likely 
to be found wanting when it comes to satis- 
fying the just claims of his particular district, 
and it is this latter type, rather than the petty, 
office-mongering kind, whose nomination in the 
primaries women should heartily indorse and 


support. 
The Blocs in Congress 


There has been, since the war, considerable 
discussion about blocs, and what is called bloc- 

- Jegislation and bloc-domination. A bloc, in 
the political sense, is a group of leaders, either 

- state or national or both, who are interested in 
securing legislation favorable to a particular 
section of the country or set of interests. 

_ Thus, at present, we have what is known in 
_ Congress as the agricultural bloc, seeking to 
- ease the grievous condition of the farmers, and 
opposed to the legislation of what they, in 
- turn, call the manufacturers’ bloc. A year or so 
ago there hung over the country the menace of 
the labor-union bloc, which sought to dominate 
railway and mining legislation. Up to a cer- 
tain point, unity of interest is bound to draw 
groups together to influence national legisla- 
tion, and a certain amount of influence is just 






SILENT PERCOLATING 


_ No rattling or sputtering 


HEAT WHERE YOU 
WANT IT 
Immediate percolation*—_ 
le 


SLEEVE—Confines heat 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH - and protects finish 


Prevents damage if per- 
colator boils dry 


Coffee in less time than it takes 
the ordinary percolator 
to start 
HE Manning-Bowman electric perco- 
lator makes coffee quicker because the 
_ heat is applied directly to the liquid. 
An improved heating unit confines the heat 


right where it is needed——no waste heat, no 
waste current, economical to operate. 





Electric Urn Percolator 
Ask for No. 23,593 


The Manning-Bowman is absolutely pro- 
tected from damage if the percolator boils dry. 
An automatic cut-off switch shuts off the cur- 
rent before the device can be damaged. 


A simple turn of a lever instantly prepares 
the percolator for use again! No taking apart 
or sending back.to factory for repairs. And it 
will not shut off the current as long as there is 
water inthe pot. It mever works at the wrong 
time and never fails at the right time. 


Coffee in a Manning-Bowman begins to 
percolate almost as soon as the current is turned 
on. There is no nerve-racking rattle of perco- 
lating because the Manning-Bowman has an 
improved, silent valve. 





Electric Pot Percolator 
Ask for No. 21,592 


Stop in at any electric shop, department or 
hardware store, jeweler’s or novelty shop and 
ask to see the Manning-Bowman line of 
household helps, tableware, electrical de- 
vices, etc., including the famous Hotakold 
vacuum temperature-retaining vessels. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn- 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum 





Electric Urn Percolator Set 
Ask for No. 234,930 


Means West 


cn anning - 
‘+ Dowman 


Quality 
Ware 
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Simple Meal, or 


Think of any food occasion and you 
naturally think of National Biscuit 
Company products. Whether for 
a hungry schoolboy’s lunch, a quick 
noon-day meal, an afternoon tea, 
or an elaborate dinner, N. B. C. aids 
lend appetizing variety combined 
with wholesome nourishment. 
Keep a supply in your pantry. 


Formal Repast 


~T 








N. B. C. products are as easy to 
order as they are to serve. Your 
grocer has them in the well-stocked 
display rack which you will find 
prominently placed in his store. 
The rack offers many a helpful 
suggestion—from sugar wafers for 
special occasions to Uneeda Biscuit 
for all occasions. 
Each identified by the famous 
N. B.C. Trade Mark 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Write to Advertising Depart- 
ment, 401 West 15th Street, 
New York City, for booklet 
“Biscuit in Choice Recipes” 


vegetables, Pies, etc. 


Say It With Ballots 
and right. The farmers, and the manufac- 
turers, and the labor unions have a right to 


present their problems to the nation and to- 


seek redress from grievances through the ex- 
ertion of political pressure. That is exactly 
what representative government means. But 
when one particular group, or bloc, or section 
attempts to control legislation, to lay down the 
law to other groups, and to take advantage of 
its own strength to create conditions favorable 
to itself but injurious to other groups, then 
bloc-legislation becomes a menace. 
cipient autocracy. It is an attempt to reverse 
the principle upon which the. republic rests, 
that the whole is greater than any of its parts. 
What the women, then, should demand of 
their candidates is leadership; but not mere 
district leadership, nor yet sectional or bloc- 


leadership, but rather the broad kind of leader- — 


ship which sees the obligations to the district 
and the section, but sees them in their proper 


. relationship as subsidiary to the welfare of the 


country as a whole. 
Constructive considerations like these, vate 


_ than those of short-sighted political expediency 


and makeshift, are what a woman should 


ponder upon in the selection of our Federal — 
_ leaders for next autumn, for in the long run 


they are the only considerations which count. 


Portable Ovens 
(Continued from page 78) 


carefully, separate into flowerets, put in’ a 
casserole, add one cupful of water and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and cover tightly. Cook 
for one hour, keeping the temperature of the 
oven between 375. F. and 400° F. 

It is comparatively simple | to keep a fairly 
constant temperature of 400° 
these portable ovens, but it is more difficult 
to adjust the burners so that a slow heat of 
300° F. to 350° F. is maintained. When using 
a two-burner oven, always use both burners for 
heating the oven to the required temperature; 
then, if a slow oven is desired, one burner is 


usually all that is needed to keep the temper- 


ature desired. Sometimes the oven can be 
twisted around so that it will rest over one 


burner only. The possibility of this depends 


upon the style of range in use. If it is possible, 
a burner is thus freed for top stove cooking. 
There is one portable oven available which 
is provided with a flue plate having two pos- 
sible positions in the oven. If placed at the 
top of the oven, the whole oven is available for 
use at the same temperature. If placed in the 
middle, a small oven is thus made. This 
makes it possible to do a small baking without 


heating up the whole oven. The tendency to , 


excessive bottom browning must be ke | 
mind, here, however. A slight saving of fuel 


should not be made at the sacrifice of perfect . 


baking. The asbestos sheet will help in this 
situation. Roasting is done very satisfactorily 
in this small oven. The top of the oven 
maintains a much lower temperature than the 


lower part when the flue plate is in the middle. 


If roasting is being done in the bottom, thus 


necessitating a hot oven, sufficient heat will be 


maintained in the upper half of the oven to do 
some slow baking, such as custards. 


baking, but proves an excellent place for the 


It is in- 


F. or more in 


More | 
_ often, however, this upper half of the oven 
would not get sufficiently hot to do any real — 



























































reheating of foods already cooked, as rolls, “Ss 


The Inéligibiem 


Is a real, old-fashioned Fourth of Jus 


story, that will delight every one im the 


chronicle of boyhood that will linger i 
your memory. Watch for it next mont 














[the plan that helps you have and save] 


$5,000 in Cash for those 


who use this plan 


to help you get more value, in comfort and 
in dollars and cents, out of your earnings. 
Here is our offer: 

After buying this book, first send in a 
letter asking to be registered in this Thrift 
and Budget Competition. Be sure to give 
your full name, street and number, city and 
state. The following prizes will be awarded: 

To anyone who keeps the most complete 
and nearest to standard Budget Record, 
with Savings Record certified by a bank 
officer, for a period of at least six months, 
ending not later than December 31st, 1922, 
we will give a first prize of $500. 

If the judges decide that there are two or 
more books that deserve the first prize, 
$50C will be given to each. 

To all others judged as worthy of a prize, 
$4500 will be distributed in $25 awards to 
one hundred and eighty men or women who 
send in the most complete record showing 
their actual budget as applied to their daily 
life, certified as to savings account accuracy 
by an officer of their savings bank. 

The minimum period over which the books 
must be kept is six months. The books may 
be kept in pencil or ink, but must be clear 
and legible. 

Go to any officer of the bank in which you 
keep your savings account—have him check 


Order Now! 


up the savings items in your Budget Book 
against your savings account, and certify in 
the space provided on the inside of the back 
cover of your Budget Book as to the cor- 
rectness of your figures in this book as com- 
pared with your savings account. 

Your book is then eligible to be passed on 
by the Budget Judges. 

Then send in your complete Budget Rec- 
ord Book to the home office of The Menter, 
469 Seventh Avenue, New York City, on or 
before the 10th of January, 1923. 

Write in to us at once as soon as you get 
your Budget Book, your intention of enter- 
ing the Contest, so that we can keep in 
touch with you and know who is competing. 

The Judges making the awards will be 
three representative people, connected with 
such magazines as the Pictorial Review and 
others, and a well-known banker. This will 
assure you impartial treatment, because no 
employee of The Menter Company will have 
anything to do with the giving of the prizes. 

By this distribution of $5000 we are offer- 
ing you an opportunity not alone to learn 
how to make your money go further, but of 
earning at least $25 if you keep your book 
properly and, if the Judges think well of the 
way you have kept it, with a good chance 
of winning the major prize of $500. 


Postpaid $1.00 


(The nearest approach to it sells for $2.50) 
Address all orders to HOME OFFICE: 


MENTER 


469 G-H Seventh Avenue, New York City 


_ Note:—A BUDGET is simply a PLAN which regulates the spending and saving of your INcome, so 
that you can control your OUTgo and live on less than your EARNINGS. It helps you to accumulate 


money and open a savings account. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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THRIFT Coupen 


; Fill Out—Tear Out—Mail, 
with $1.00 (Money Order or Bill, Registered) 


7th Ave., New York 


Menter Plan of Home Budgets advertised in 


from. 
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the MENTER CO. 


teachers of practical thrift 
in the following 


40) cities 
AKRON, O., 39 South Howard 


St. 

ALBANY, N. Y., 119 North 
Pearl St. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 43 
Court St. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 423 
North Main St. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., 435 Fulton 





SE. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 615 Main St. 
CANTON, O., 200 S. Market 


Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 0O., 425 Euclid 
Ave. 
COLUMBUS, O., 230 North 
High St. 
83S. Main (St. 


DAYTON, O., 
DENVER, COLO., 1539 Welton 


St: 
ELWOOD, IND., 217 South An- 
derson St. 
ERIE, PA., 1017 State St. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., 501 Main 


St; 

FT. WAYNE, IND., 1024 Cal- 
houn St. 

GENEVA, N. Y., 29 Seneca St. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 313 
Monroe Ave. 

HARTFORD, CONN., 147 Asy- 


lum St. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 14 E. 
Washington St. 

KANSAS CITY, MOC., 1224 
Grand Ave. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., 424 West 


Market St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 418 
Nicollet Ave. 

NEWARK, .N. J., 853 Broad St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 45 W. 14th 
St., 226 W. 126th St. 
PUEBLO, COLO., 525 North 

Main St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 62 State 


ot. 
ROCKFORD, ILL., 320 West 


State St. 
SAGINAW, MICH., 


Franklin St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., 418 Minne- 
sota St. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 515 NS. 
Square. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 232 


Main St. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., 33 West 


114 South 


High St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., 431 S. Sa- 
lina St. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND., 612 Wa- 
bash Ave. 


TOLEDO, O., 212 Summit St. 
TRON Neve: 33) Third St. 
UTICA, N. Y., 53 Franklin Sq. 
WICHITA, KANS., 153 N. Main 


Bt. 

WHEELING, W. VA., 1117 
Market St. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., 231 West 
Federal St. 
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Notice that the Royal not 
only picks up all surface 
dirt but removes all of the 
embedded dirt 


This laboratory test shows 
how the Royal removes the 
embedded dirt, as well as 
the surface litter 


‘This dirt harms your rugs mo 


Let the Royal Man show you how you 
canremove the EMBEDDED dirt 





that dirt that harms your rugs most is 
not the surface dirt, such as lint, hair, 
threads and light dust. 


It is the gritty, embedded dirt that has 
worked down into the fabric of your rugs 
and is gradually “cutting” the fibre with 
millions of sharp little points and edges. 
The jar-of-water laboratory test shows 
how much of this dirt there is in com- 
parison with surface litter. 


And this dirt, the embedded dirt, is 
unsanitary and germ-breeding. Truly, the 
worst dirt is in your rugs—not on them. 


How Royal’s powerful air suc- 
tion removes this dirt 


To get out all of this dirt a cleaner must 
do three things. It must produce a power- 
ful suction. This suction must be uniform 
all along the nozzle. And the nozzle must 
be adjusted “directly to the rug surface. 


The Royal does these three things. Its 
suction is not only powerful but actually 
increases slightly in use. Scientific and 
patented design creates a uniform suction 
along the entire 14-inch nozzle length. 
And with the patented Royal adjustment 
screw, the powerful, uniform suction is 
applied “directly” to the rug surface. 


From a ‘“‘clean’’ Axminster 734 
ounces of dirt in 6 minutes 


A 9 by 12 Axminster rug in the home of 
Mrs. John M. Peebles, 355 Newport Ave., 
Wollaston, Mass., had been cleaned the 
day previous to the Royal Man’s call. 


Yet, in exactly 6 minutes the Royal 
extracted from this “clean” rug 734 
ounces of dirt—practically all embedded 
dirt that ordinary cleaning meee had 
failed to dislodge. 


DEDLEES: ihe valuable Royal Franchise may be had by progressive dealers in certain cities and 
own Write for complete information. 

RETAIL REPRESEN TATIVES: There are numerous desirable opportunities for men of char- @ 

acter and ability in the capacity of Royal Men. 


in your locality. 
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So thorough is the Royal—yet it can- 
not harm the finest fabric. You can safe- 
ly use it every day. 


Easy to use—and clean in use 
The Royal is so light and it requires so 
few strokes over the rug (because it cleans 
so fast) that it willnevertire you. It gets 
into corners and under furniture easily. 

All the dirt goes into the bag; none 
stays in or on any part of the cleaner to 
drop out again upon the floor. 


Economical, trouble-proof 
and built to last a lifetime 
With such mechanical simplicity and pre- 
cision is the Royal built that it is prac- 
tically trouble-proof. 

And so sturdily is it constructed that it 
will serve you many years—a_ lifetime 
with ordinary care. Remember, true 
economy and thrift lie in the purchase of 
articles of real value rather than at 
low price. 


Let the Royal Man show you 
We suggest that you arrange with the 
Royal Man to clean a rug in your home 
—without obligation to you. He will also 
show you how to clean from cellar to 
garret—how toclean concrete, hardwood 
and linoleum floors; how to renovate 
mattresses and pillows; how to remove 
the dirt from upholstered furniture or 
hangings; and how to clean in and around 
fireplaces, registers, radiators, etc. 
Don’t be content with getting only the 
surface dirt! The most dirt and the really 
harmful dirt is in the fabric, not on the 
surface, 
THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Inquire of the local Royal dealer about openings 





THE ROYAL MAN 


The Royal Man is trained in 
matters of housecleaning and 
can show you many interesting 
labor-saving methods of clean- 
ing. 

Without obligation on your 
part, he will be glad to clean a 
rug for you and let you judge for 
yourself the worth of the Royal. 


The P. A. Geier Company ex- 
pects every Royal Man to be 
courteous, considerate, and 
never insistent in his dealings 
with you. Youneed never hes- 
itate to ask a Royal Man for a 
demonstration in your home. 


In practically every commu- 
nity there is a Royal Man con- 
nected witha Taighae retailstore 
handling electrical appliances 
who will be glad to explain the 
superiority of this new cleaning 
method. 

If you do not know where to 
reach him, write us and we will 
see that you are put in touch 
with him. 


‘ROYAL Electric Cleaner | 7 i 


Cleans By Air Alone 
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Wreckage 


(Continued from page 26) 


he said. ‘“Can’t you understand? We want 
Bossom to come and live with us.” 

“You mean”—behind her back her hands 
interlocked tensely—“to try to take her away 
from me?” 

“I wouldn’t put it that way, Peggy,” he 
said. “If I. didn’t think that we could give 
Blossom something that you can’t, something 
she needs, I wouldn’t come near you. Now, 
don’t jump at a decision,” he interposed, 
glimpsing the fire in her eyes. ‘Think it over. 
You can come down and look over the place if 
you want to. Edith’ll be hurt a little, I sup- 
pose, in seeing you, but she’ll understand. 


She has a sense of justice that’s stronger than | 


anything else in her. That’s why I’m here. 
She thinks I owe this to Blossom.” 

“Doesn’t she think you owe anything—to 
me?” 

“That’s different.” His voice rasped down 
to steel. ‘You and I settled our score a long 
time ago. You're getting what the law allows, 
aren’t you?” 

“T didn’t get it today.” 


HE took a roll of bills from an inner pocket, 

flinging them on the dresser. ‘Well, 
you’ve got it now,” he said, and she winced 
under the contempt in his tone. 

Did he think that money was all the repara- 
tion a woman wanted? Did he suppose that 
she would ever have sought a cent from him 
hae it not been for Blossom? She ached to 
fling back the money at him, to be able to tell 
him that he need never send her more, but the 
thought of the child’s need of so many things 
that money would buy restrained her. She 


had to take it, but she felt a sudden sense of | 


Telief in the realization that his scornful tribute 
had freed her from the last chain of his domi- 
nation. Through the years of their separation 


she had been seeing in him the old Kennedy | 


Loomis, the man she had loved, and married, 
and divorced, and kept on lwving. Now she 
saw him as a stranger, an eltemy who threw 
a dole of coin at her as he sought to take her 
child. 

“T won’t let her go to you,” she said. 

“Do you think that’s fair to her?’”’ he de- 
manded. ‘What right have you to keep her 
here? What can you give her? A room with 
you in a run-down lodging house that a man’s 
ashamed to be seen coming into, a hand-to- 
mouth existence, a haphazard chance at life! 
What’s ahead for her? What sort of men can 
she meet? What kind of women?” 

“Tf you’d ever really loved her,’’ she said, 
“you wouldn’t have let her live this way for 
five years. You could have afforded to give 
us more money so that Blossom could live in 
a decent house, and go to a decent school, and 
tyvear the clothes your daughter should wear. 
4f you loved her, you’d give it to her now, 
without taking her away from me. But you 
don’t! It isn’t that. You want a child, you 
and that other woman, and you’d rather have 
your own child than another. That’s all. 
Well, I can’t give Blossom anything except 
what your money lets me get for her, and God 
knows that’s little enough. I can’t give her 
any of the things you think are so important 
' for her, and you can give them to her. But 
just the same, I won’t give her up to you.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting,” he asked her, 
“that I have some claim that the law will 
recognize? J haven’t pressed it, but if you 
force me to it, I shall.” 

_ “Tf you do,” she told him, “I’ll go down to 
your town, and I'll fling to the four winds all 
_ the testimony I didn’t give when I sued you 

for divorce.” She saw him wince under the 
lash of her threat. “How’ll your Edith like 

that? What’ll her sense of justice do for 
her then? Will it bring her to seeing the right 
that even courts can’t take into account? 


Are you willing to have me use those weapons?” 
For the moment, facing him in the knowl- 


edge of the righteousness of her stand, she flung 
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Perfect Sterilization 
A Perfect Seal 


HE theory of canning foods 

is simple. You kill all the 
germs of fermentation by heat. 
This is sterilization. Then you 
keep new germs from entering 
the jar by closing it with an elas- 
tic jar rubber. This is sealing. 
To keep canned foods properly 
you must have perfect steriliza- 
tion and a perfect seal. You must 
apply heat long enough to kill 
the germs and you must use a jar 


rubber that will not crack, 
shrink or “blow-out.” 

The U. S. Government Canning 
Bulletins and many other authori- 
ties give the proper sterilization 
periods for every kind of canned 
food, or you can find them in our 
book on cold pack canning. A 
perfect seal is assured by using 
GOOD LUCK jar rubbers. Don’t 
guess at sterilization periods— 
don’t try to can without GOOD 
LUCK rings. 


* GOOD ® LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


glass jars. 


come packed with Atlas E-Z Seal and other high quality 
They are sold by good grocery and hardwatre 
stores throughcut the country. 


supply you senc 10 cents for sample dozen. 


If your dealer cannot 
For 6c in 


stamps we wili mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning 
containing many novel and excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 


20 Hampshire Street - 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Largest Makers of Jar Rubbers in the World 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Learn the . 
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children are so fond o of il it 


os ELL, well—more corn 

flakes for mother today! 
Are you sure she told you to ask 
for Jerseys?” 

“No, Mr. Grocer, she didn’t tell ue anything ’cept 
corn flakes. She knew what we’d ask for. An’ they 
ain’t for her either but we let her have some, ’cause she 
likes ’em too.”’ 


‘‘Now I know where half the rosy cheeks come from. 
Guess you know what’s good.” 


Crisp, fresh and easily digested, Jersey Corn Flakes 
form the ideal between-meal and before bedtime ‘‘bite’’ 
for youngsters. The large splendid flakes thoroughly 
steam cooked and toasted, are truly delicious and sat- 
isfying. 

Children (grown ups too) never tire of the delight- 
ful flavor, doubly enhanced in a flowing bowl of creamy 
milk. 


genre time is but a promise of more during the 
ai day—they love them so. It’s 
| * “the Jersey difference.” 




















Your Grocer’s Recommendation 


It is based on a desire to retain your trade for 
o long time and there isn’t a grocer but who 
knows that, in order to do it, he must pur- 
chase and recommend with utmost discretion. 
When he tells you that this or that product is 
pure and good he generally has the little ones 
in mind more than mere profit. For he is 
human—he has a heart, and most likely, 


Corn 
Flakes 


crisp in Milk. 
x e JERSEY CEREAL FOOD CO. 
2° Coeyeal, Penna. « Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wreckage 


back of her all the dismal dreariness of the 
years, all the dun misery of her environment, 
all the gray gloom of her forebodings, and 
became the Peggy Loomis of the unconquer- 
able courage that had never gone down before 
him. The angel with the sword, she stood 
before him, barring his way into the garden 
of his desires. The thought that she was 
denying him more than Blossom, the feeling 
that she was the retribution he could. not 
appease, came to her as he shifted ground. 
“There’s no use in our fighting, Peggy,” 
he said. “It never got us anywhere, and it 
won’t get us anywhere now. There’s just one 
way to look at this thing, and that’s from the 
kid’s side. Here I am, offering to give her 
what she ought to have, and here you are, 
holding her back from it. Do you think that’s 
what her mother ought to do? It doesn’t 
matter what you think of me, or what I think 
of you. It’s what this’ll mean to Blossom. 
You think it over that way.” He drew out a 
wafer-thin gold watch and stared at its dial. 
“T’m going back to Louisville tonight,” he said, 
“but Pll call you from the station. You have 
a telephone in the house, haven’t you? Tl 
ring at half-past eight.. That gives you two 
hours, to consider this, and remember you’re 
thinking it for the youngster, not for yourself.” 
He turned back from the door. “I suppose 
I don’t need to tell you,” he said, “that, no 


matter how you dears the alimony’ll be just 


the same.’ 


St E rammed back the sharp retort she longed 
to make in the face of this final bribe. 
Did he think that she would seil her child to 
him for the handful of silver he held out? 
Yes, he did, she realized, and no word of hers 
could change his opinion. His was a world 
where men and women trafficked in everything. 
She saw him as he could not see himself. He 
thought he had changed, he wanted to believe 
that he had reformed, but she, watching him 
through the glass of disillusion which had been 
fired in the furnace of an old love, knew that, 
for all his outward moral changing, Kennedy 
Loomis had not shifted the garment of ‘his | 
spirit. An hour ago she would have said that 
she herself had changed for the worse. She 
would have thought that the dragging days of . 
worry had eroded the soil of her integrity. e 
Now, listening to Loomis’s footsteps going - 


down the stairs, she faced herself in the mirror — 


of a flash of introspection and knew that the 
erosion had washed away not worth, but dross. | 
As clearly as if she looked on some one else she 


saw the gleam of gold in her own soul as she ~ 


fronted the problem that the man who had ° 
been her husband had brought to her. He 

had broached it in utter selfishness, but she 
would find its answer, as he had besought her, 

not in the thought of her own welfare, but i in 

the thought of her child’s. 


She heard the door close upon him, anda 


moment afterward, so soon that she knew they 
must have passed each other on the’ side- 


walk outside, she heard Blossom’s call. - ; 


She leaned over the banister. “Leave the 

package with Aunt Sally,” she bade the girl, 

“and come upto me. ‘Tell Sally we’ll be come 
in a little while.” 


As she waited she studied the room, Séeing bs 


its squalor anew and finding its poverty the 
more blatant for having been watched by 
hostile eyes. Not even Blossom’s breathless 
entrance changed its aspect for Peggy. She 
drew the girl dewn on the bed beside her, 
circling her shoulder with a thin arm and 
pushing back the clustering curls from the 
flushed young brow. 

“Blossom, dear,” she said, | meeting fied 

















girl’s look of wondering question, ‘ ‘your ‘mother | Lae 


has to make a big decision for you. Your 
father has married again, and he and his wife | é 
want you to come and live with them.” 

“And leave your” The girl’s eyes wideneas 
in horror. 


“And leave me.” In spite of a 
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Don’t Let Monotonous Kitchen Work 
Wear You Out 


‘THOUSANDS of women who, like yourself, thought they had “easy” kitchens, 
tell us that no woman realizes the amount of drudgery in the average home 
until the Hoosier gives her a modern work-reducing kitchen of her own. 

Then the contrast is most noticeable. How much better you feel at night! 
For the first time it dawns on you that you have been wasting more time 
and energy than you had thought it ope for any woman to squander. 


Saves 
Time 


There is No Substitute for 
the HOOSIER 


At an expense of $300, the wife of the 
president of a large hardware company 
had an elaborate arrangement of 
shelves and cupboards built into her 
new kitchen. Within twelve months 
she had carpenters tear out enough of 
these built-in cases to make room for 
the Hoosier. She could have saved 
money in the first place by using the 
Hoosier. 

Extra shelf room is essential, but is 
never so effective as when used in con- 
nection with the Hooster. Such a 
combination provides maximum con- 
venience at minimum cost. 


Why Hoosier Excels 


The reason the Hoosier excels is be- 
cause Hooster’s scientific arrangement 
gives you in one compact spot every 
help you need to get up a meal and 
clear away after it. 

In the Hoosier, that spot is equipped 
with the greatest labor-saving in- 


ventions to make kitchen work easy— 
many of them patented, and not to be 
duplicated. 

In the 23 years during which these 
inventions and their scientific arrange- 
ment in the Hoosier have been devel- 
oped, every suggested improvement 
for a kitchen convenience has been 
tried out. The best have been accepted 
—the rest rejected. Today the Hoosier 
is the cabinet of proved improvements. 
Without it you waste miles of steps 
and hours of time each day. 


Liberal Terms Make it Easy to 
Afford the HOOSIER 


There is no reason why any woman 
need be a kitchen slave. You can afford 
the HoosiEr now. No big outlay is 
needed. Two million women have 
already taken advantage of this offer 
and not one would part with her 
Hoosier if she could not replace it. 
Write for folder. Let us tell you where 
to get the Hoosier on such liberal 
terms that you will never miss the 
money. 


THe HoOosImR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 622 Ash 


St., Newcastle, Ind. 


BRANCHES: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., Geen oe 


368 Portage Ave., 


Winnipeg, Man., 


HOOSIER 
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arm tightened around the soft shoulder. “But 
youll have everything you want, dearest. 
They’ll give you a beautiful home, and lovely 
clothes, and books, and dresses, and friends, 
and parties. You wouldn’t have to live in a 
furnished room and eat cheap food, with not 
enough of that sometimes. You’d meet boys 
and girls whom your mother wouldn’t be afraid 
to have you know. Do you want to go, 
Blossom?” 

Her wide, young eyes, glowing in the light 
from the lure, darkened. ‘Where would you 
go?” she asked Peggy. 

“TP Oh, I’d stay here, I suppose.” 

“Do you want me to go, mother?” 

Did she want her to go? With every fiber 
of her body crying out against the sacrifice! 

“Tt may be the best way for you, Blos- 
som? I love you so much that I’m not sure 
that I can see it straight. I’m trying to 
find the right road, honey, and I’m just 
stumbling along in the dark. Do you want 
to gor” 

Into their silence rose Sally Gates’s call. 
“Come on, folks; chow’s ready!” 

Blossom rose from the shelter of Peggy’s 
arm. “You go down,” she said, “I’ll be there 
in a minute.” She tossed the long curls as 
she turned away from her mother. 


AFFLED, overcome by a numbing sense 
of defeat, wounded to the core of her 

heart, Peggy groped her way down the stairs. 

“He wants her,” she sobbed to Sally when 
she had come to the haven of the room. ‘He 
wants to take her to his home and his wife.” 

‘Well, for the love o’ Mike,” cried Sally, 
“you're not going to let her go?” 

“I’m trying to see it from her side. Think 
of what she’ll have. He’s rich now, and—” 

“Ves,” said Sally, “and think of what she 
won't have.” Her tense, hardened face 
twitched, and she ran her hand through her 
straw-heaped hair. “There’s just a few 
things in life, Peggy, old lady, that there are 
no substitutes for. One of them is the man 
you really love. You and I, living here be- 
cause we never saw the other fellows after our 
men had failed us, know that. Another of 
them is a child. You have one, and I haven’t, 
and we both know. And another of them is 
your mother. You never knew yours. I had 
mine for thirty years, and I’d have given up 
all chance of the rest, Joe and the baby I never 
had, to have kept her with me just a little 
while longer.” Her eyes, glistening in tears, 
flashed on Peggy. ‘You haven’t the right to 
give up your child to any other woman in the 
world,” she told her. 

“But what have I for her?” ; 

“See here.”” She shoved back the stew pot 
from the tiny gas plate, and came to stand 


‘before Peggy, her work-hardened hands grip- 


ping the other woman’s shoulders. “We’ve 
seen enough of living, the two of us, to learn a 
few of its lessons, and there’s one I’ve learned, 
if you haven’t. It’s not what you’ve had, and 
it’s not what you Jose that counts in the wind- 

. It’s what you can save out of the wreck. 
vier. saved Blossom, and you’ve saved 
something else. You’ve got a shining some- 
thing in you, Peggy Loomis, pees or pluck, 
or whatever you want to call it, that’s the 
best gift she can ever get. It’s part of love, 
that’s what it is, your love for her and her 
love for you. What have you got for her? 
You’ve got the thing that nobody else in the 
world can ever give her, and you’re cheating 
her, tricking her, stealing from her, I tell you, 
if you dare to give her away. Need you? 
Why, you’re the only thing in the world she 
really does need. Honest to God, you make 


i me, sick, thinking anything else!” 
, 


But— 
2 ee it. Blossom!’ Her voice rang 
shrill through the dim hall. ‘Where’s that 


child? Come down here to your dinner.” 
She turned to Peggy with peremptory com- 
mand. “Dish up that stew, and cut the pie. 


- Blossom!” 























THIS FROZEN FRUIT SALAD whipped cream. Pour into wet-mold, cov- 
is something novel for a June wedding. er tightly, pack in equal parts of ice and 
Soften 2 teaspoons gelatine in 44 cup salt 4 hours. Serve on crisp lettuce 
cold water. Dissolve over boiling water. leaves with 1 cup Premier Salad Dress- 
Add 1 cup Premier Salad Dressing, 1 cup ing mixed well with 14 cup whipped 
diced pineapple) 1% cups sliced oranges, cream. Garnish with fresh rated 
2 cups mashed strawberries, 1 pint strawberries. 


June Weddings Come in 
Bunches Like Bananas 


AND the refreshments at most of them are just as 
much alike. 


But if you are the sort of woman who likes to 
pioneer a little, if you want your wedding, or June 
reception, or Sunday night supper to be a little dif- 
ferent, then this Frozen Salad is for you. 





The recipe printed above, and a bottle of Premier from your 
grocer are all the magicit requires. And it will be remembered, 
never fear; they will talk about it afterwards. 





They will imitate it. But by the time everybody else in the 
neighborhood begins to serve it, you can be ready with another 
surprise. For our little book “Salads, Suppers, Picnics,”’ is full 
of surprises. It is free. A postal card with 

your name and address will bring you a 

copy at once. 


“Wor rt 290 wien 


(EE MACIAL COM. 


Lom reteny 
ee ore ao OTHER Pussy 


Premier ¢ 
Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
Dept. 8c, New York 
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Peggy heard her steps ascending the worn j 
stairway. There came the sound of muffled : 
voices, then shuffling steps again, and Blossom 
stood in the doorway, her face streaked with 
tears, her curls tumbled in disorder. For a “ 
moment she stared at her mother question- 
ingly, then flung herself with a glad cry into 
Peggy’s arms. . 

“I thought you wanted me to go,” she ] 
sobbed. “But you don’t, you don’t!” 

“TI don’t—ever,” said Peggy. 

“T won’t go then, I won’t go,’ Blossom 
chanted. Like an April sky her face lifted 
from grief to gladness. “They can keep their 
old clothes, and their old house, and their 
old parties. I don’t want them. I’m go- 
ing to keep my own mother!” She clung 
to Peggy in a triumphant embrace. ‘Come 
on, Aunt Sally,” she cried. ‘Let’s eat. I’m 
starved!” 

Through the meal she exulted blithely, 
with Sally Gates abetting her. Peggy, 
watching her with the sad relief of reprieve, 
told herself that she could not share the 
girl’s radiant happiness while the thought 
of what Blossom might have had hung like 
a cloud: The moments which sped for the 
child dragged for her until the ringing of — 
the telephone bell startled her into a glance 
at Sally’s alarm clock. It was half-past 
eight. She went down the hall and picked 
up the black cylinder. 

Kennedy lLoomis’s voice came to her. 
“Well?” it asked. 

“She’s going to stay with me,” she said, 
and went a little dizzy under the surge of joy 


/ ALADDIN for 
which swept over her senses as she hung up 


a winter of p lenty oa Sale room came the clatter of 4 


dishes. The canary, roused by it, awakened 
and, mistaking gaslight for sunshine, burst 
























































° “17: : intoarondel. ‘Missed your cue, Galli-Curci,” 
N the rows of jars, brilliant with the Sally lanehod: 2 ee 
: “Wrong entrance,’”’ Blossom carolled. 
beautiful colors of preserves the story “Come on, folks? ‘Peggy. called) team 
of successful canning with Aladdin “We can get into the nine-o'clock show if we 
By ae urry. : 
Utensils is told. As she opened the door into the street, she 
saw a star gleaming like a lantern in the 
The generous Aladdin Aluminum Pre- western sky ere it slipped down behind the 
: . 2 line of the roofs. To the southward rose a 
serving Kettle, the Aladdin Aluminum luminous glow. The glory of a great city 
: ; shone in its golden mist. The spell of its en- 
Colander, the White Enamel Fruit Fun- chantment rushed over the woman at the 
E d , 
nel were designed to correct the errors ceitas eawondentidnighe make ee “ 
[ 1 ' With Blossom’s hand in her own, and wi 

of old fashioned utensils, adding the Sally Gates at her side, she went down the 
knowledge of the scientist to the ex- dirty steps. The three of them were humming 
" : softly as they hastened along the grim, gray 

perience of the housewife. street. : 

Notched ears on the kettle keep the Fruity Desserts 

bail cool. The colander is extra firm Continued from page 68) a 
from one large can of peaches, add sufficient 
and broad at the base. The funnel water to make two cupfuls of liquid. Bring 


: : ae : to the boiling-point and pour over one pack- 
fits the jat with precision. It is seam- age of powdered gelatin of raspberry flavor. 


; ; : Arrange the peaches in rows in a shallow 
less, making cleaning simple. serving-dish and pour the boiling liquid over 


them. Set aside in a cool place until firm. 


When buying your Aladdin Canning oat re squares and serve plain or with ot 
. Ww ed cream. 4 : 
Set look for the red Aladdin label on Shorry’s Coffee Spohgeds made by soaking 
fs ; two tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin in 
the Enamel and the Aladdin quality one-half cupful of cream or oe eve ny 
umi 3 rated milk. Beat two egg-yolks slightly an wee 
mark oe the Al ae At Reape. add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
sive hardware, housefurnishing and cupful of sugar, and two cupfuls of strong, 
clear, hot coffee. Place in the top of a 
department stores. double-boiler and cook until thickened like — 


custard. Then add the softened gelatin and” 
stir until it is thoroughly dissolved, remove 











% THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. from the heat, cool until the mixture begins _ 
7515 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio to thicken, then add one Acsspopanyl a 

of Ne on Oil Sto vanilla and fold in two stiffly-beaten egg- 

ie Te es aes ee whites. Pour into a cold, wet mold and 
allow to stand until firm. Serve plain or 

with whipped cream. ee = 
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